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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  work  has  endeavored  to  keep  before  him 
the  difficult  objects  of  adapting  it  to  the  student  in  medicine  and 
to  the  more  advanced/  For  the  advantage  of  the  former,  there- 
fore,  he'^has  aimed  at  such  method  as  he  ng^ght  command,  and 
such  illustration  as  might  not  seem  irksome  to  the  latter.  With 
a  view  to  the  former,  also,  he  has  endeavored  to  indicate  the  in- 
timate  manner  in  which  all  the  topics  embraced  in  the  work  are 
related  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  dependences,  by  constant 
references  from  one  part  to  others ;  and,  what  is  unusual,  the 
Author  has  made  these  connecting  references  in  a  prospective 
as  well  as  retrospective  manner.  With  a  view,  also,  to  the  same 
objects,  the  Author  had  designed  a  more  copious  index ;  but  as 
the  stereotype  was  completed  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  as  the  state  of  his  health,  and  other  avocations,  have 
not  permitted  him  to  complete  the  index,  in  its  regular  order, 
beyond  the  125th  page,  he  has  concluded  to  print  it  as  it  now 
stands,  and  to  extend  it  in  a  future  edition.  Many  subjects,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  work,  are  now  incidentally  carried  out  in 
the  index ;  but  many  of  the  most  important  receive  only  a  gen- 
eral reference,  excepting  as  they  are  related  to  others  which  are 
more  amply  noticed. 

Nkw  York,  370  Faufikntreet,  Jan.  1,  1847. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

"  Until  it  if  prored  that  the  forces  which,  in  a  living  body,  interrapt  the  play  of  the  nitiF 
ral  chemical  ammtiea,  maintain  a  proper  temperature,  and  preaide  over  the  variooa  actiaiia 
of  org^anic  and  animal  life,  are  analogDui  to  thoae  admitted  by  natoral  philoaophy,  we 
•hall  act  oooaiatently  with  the  principles  of  that  science^  by  giving  distinct  names  to 
THESK  TWO  KiHBS  OP  FORCES,  and  employing  ourselves  im  ci.lculatiiio  the  diffebsitt 
LAWS  THET  OBET."— Andral's  Pathological  Anatomy,  See,  also.  Medical  and  Phytio- 
logical  CommerUariet,  voL  i^,  p.  626-638. 

"  Our  notion  of  life  involves  something  more  than  mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idet 
of  an  ACTIVE  POWER,  exercised  by  virtne  of  a  definite  form,  and  prodnction  and  genera- 
tion in  a  definite  fonn.  The  prodoction  of  organs,  the  cooperation  of  a  system  of  organs, 
and  their  power  not  onlv  to  produce  their  component  parts  from  the  food  presented  to 
them,  bat  to  generate  themselves  in  their  origmal  form  and  with  their  properties,  are 
charaden  belongtng  exdunvdy  to  organic  life^  and  oonstitate  a  form  of  reproduction  »• 
SSPSRDERT  OF  CHEMICAL  POWERS.  This  VITAL  PRiiTciPLS  is  Only  knowii  to  US  througfa 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  instruments ;  that  is,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  resides,  us 
LAWS  must  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the  othei^  powers  which 

EFFECT    MOTION    AKD   CHANGES   IN   HATTER."— LiXBIG's   OrgOmC  ChcnUMtry  OppUcd  tO 

Physiology,  p.  355. 

"  Simple  views,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  however  ingenious,  can  seldom  he  Just. 
They  have  their  origin  in  the  spirit  of  system,  not  in  the  careful  study  and  faithful  enu- 
meration of  the  complicated  circumstances  which  concur  in  the  production  of  all  vital  phe- 
amnena."— -Thompson,  on  Inflammation. 

1,  a.  SoLiDiSM  and  vitalism  will  form  the  basis  of  these  Institutes. 
If  consistent  in  all  their  parts,  without  a  violation  of  facts,  it  is,  prima 
/ode,  a  proof  of  their  foundation  in  Nature.  To  show  this  consist- 
ency, and  to  develop  the  great  principles  and  laws  of  organic  beings, 
and  erect  a  substantial  fabric  of  Institutes  which  shall  guide  the  hand 
of  art,  we  must  ascend,  progressively,  along  the  fundamental  facts  in 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  till,  at  last,  we  proceed  to 
convert  the  great  svstem  to  practical  uses,  in  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  a  just,  intelligible,  and  philosophical  application  of  the 
materia  medica  to  morbid  states  of  the  body. 

To  render  this  work,  therefore,  most  practical,  and  to  simplify  as 
far  as  possible  the  highest  department  of  knowledge,  I  shall  adopt  an 
analytical  method.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  arrange  the  various 
topics  in  their  most  natural  order,  or  as  each  successive  one  may  ap- 

Sear  to  emanate  from,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  preceding.  The  stu- 
ent,  therefore,  to  understand  the  last,  must  comprehend  all  the  pre- 
cedmg,  and  so  of  each  in  succession.  We  have  tnus  a  connected  link 
throughout ;  a  difficult  achievement,  and  the  more  difficult  as  it  is  the 
first  effort  that  has  been  made  to  present  the  natural  relations  of  my 
whole  subject  in  their  just  order,  to  point  out  the  affinities,  and  to  ex- 
hibit throughout  the  important  laws  and  essential  foundations  of  vital- 
ism and  solidism,  and  to  maintain  throughout  a  consistency  of  facts 
and  of  laws  that  shall  stamp  the  whole  as  the  PhUosaphy  of  Medicine. 
In  making  this  claim  for  the  Institutes,  I  am  prepared,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chmmentaries,  to  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  If  there 
be  any  where  a  collision  in  principles  or-  facts,  or  any  contradictions 
of  myself  let  them  be  pointed  out.    My  aim  is  truth,  and  I. desire 
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nothing  for  myself  which  I  do  not  yield  to  others.*  That  other  im 
perfections  fxist  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  of  the  original  doc- 
trines which  appear  in  this  work  are  presented  in  various  connections 
in  the  Medical  and  Phyndogical  Commentaries.  The  spirit  of  the 
Commentaries  will  pervade  the  Institutes,  as  being,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  stable  foundation. 

l,b.  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  work,  it  will  still  be  my 
object  to  speak  of  such  errors  as  have  usurped  the  rights  or  blighted 
the  interests  of  rational  medicine.  It  is  not  now  the  time  for  a  simple 
expression  of  facts,  of  experience,  and  of  philosophical  doctrines. 
The  errors  which  surround  them  must  be  also  exposed  and  refuted,  or 
the  foe  of  truth,  or  the  ambitious  aspirant,  or  the  lover  of  indolence, 
will  gain  something  from  an  indulgence  which  they  know  how  to  seek 
and  appropriate.  Nor  is  any  one  better  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
free  discussion  or  unsparing'  of  physiologists,  than  he  who  hAs  been 
most  successful  in  the  propagation  of  error,  or  who  would  sooner  stifle 
inquiry  into  factitious  systems.     Thus,  it  is  said  by  Liebig,  that 

"  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten  by  phytiologUU  that  their  duty 
really  is,  not  to  refute  the  experiments  of  others,  nor  to  show  that  they 
are  erroneous,  but  to  discover  truth,  and  that  alone." — Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology,  Sfc, 

Now  this  obvious  sophistry  betrays  its  motive,  since  it  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  habits  of  him  who  would  enjoin  the  fiction  upon 
others.  Truth  should  be,  indeed,  the  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  but 
the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  its  attainment  ia  the  removal 
of  obstacles  that  may  lie  in  its  way  (§  820).  It  is  allowed,  indeed, 
by  one  of  Liebtg's  most  zealous  advocates,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Lancet,  that  '*  the  removal  of  error  claims  a  place  next  to  the  establish^ 
ment  of  truth"  (Dec,  1844);  and  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  "it 
is  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  prejudice  than  to  build  a  pyramid." 

Although,  therefi>re,  the  contemplated  method  must  be  sometimes 
argumentative  and  controversial,  it  has  the  advantage  of  leading  more 
immediately  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  disputed  questions, 
than  any  odier  which  is  not  demonstrative.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  "establishment  of  truth"  in  medical  philosophy  can 
be  effected  only  by  a  simultaneous  refiitation  of  the  errors  which  sur- 
round it.  The  mind  will  not  surrender  a  favorite  doctrine,  however 
false,  to  the  force  of  truth  alone.  Even  its  practical  disasters,  as  we 
every  where  witness,  are  an  inadequate  demonstration.  But,  when 
error  and  truth  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast,  it  is  the  pride  of 
reason  to  embrace  the  latter.  What  is  also  important,  the  reader 
will  have  been  presented,  as  in  the  Commentaries,  with  the  great 
rival  doctrines  in  medicine,  and  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  (§  350}). 

2,  a.  The  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  natural  inductions  of  principles 
and  laws  from  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  living  beings. 
They  relate  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  All  other  systems,  therefore,  must  be  spurious.  The  sub- 
stitutes have  no  depth,  no  principle,  no  laws,  and  are  recommended 
alone  by  their  naked  simplicity.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  Bacon,  "nature 
is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  with  which  you  move  will  make 
you  loseyour  way." 

2,  h.  The  immediate  objects  of  physiology  are  a  critical  analysis  of 
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the  vital  conditions  and  rasults  of  organic  beings,  as  manifested  in 
different  organs,  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  contemplates 
organi<f  natare,  therefore,  in  its  natural  state ;  and  the  laws  which 
it  obeys  are  its  highest  end.  Pathology  is  to  the  physician  the  great 
final  object  of  physiology.  It  investigates  the  causes  which  disturb  the 
physiological  conditions,  and  inquires  into  the  phenomena,  and  the 
nature  of  the  vital  and  structural  changes.  These,  in  connection, 
form  the  ground-work  of  Therapeutics,  which  considers  the  indica- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  means  and  the  manner  by  which  they 
are  to  be  accomplished,  and  nature  thus  aided  in  the  process  of  cure. 
The  Materia  Medica  comes  last,  and  is  the  subordinate  object  of  all 
the  rest.  It  investigates  the  composition  and  physical  character  of  the 
material  objects  by  which  the  therapeutical  intentions  are  fulfilled,  and 
interrogates  especially  their  relations,  as  vital  and  alterative  agents, 
to  pathological  conditions.  Disease,  being  a  modification  of  the  phys- 
iological or  natural  condition,  produces  new  relations  between  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents;  and 
these  are  ascertained  by  observation  of  their  effects  upon  morbid 
states  alone.  It  is  thus  that  remedies  become  beneficial  when  they 
would  be  morbific  in  health ;  and  what  ia  salubrious  in  health  is  ren*- 
dered  morbific  by  diseased  conditions.  The  principle  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  the  final 
cause  of  this  instability  is  the  preservation  of  (organic  being  (§  133,  c, 
153-156,  638). 

2,  c.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  four  great  departments  of  medicine 
possess  so  many  peculiar  characters,  that  they  may  be  severally  con- 
sidered as  constituting,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  distinct  parts  of  one  great 
symmetrical  whole  (^  83,  e).  Paubological  conditions  could  never  have 
been  inferred,  ^  prwri^  from  any  extent  of  physiological  inquiries, 
not  could  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents,  or  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  disease  in  health  or  in  death,  from  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  or  pathology.  The  whole  is  originally  the  work  of  ob- 
servation; and  we  come  to  learn  the  relations  of  the  four  great 
branches  of  medicine  by  comparing  the  phenomena  which  are  pre- 
sented under  the  various  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  and  as 
these  phenomena  may  be  affected  by  artificial  influences. 

Anatomy,  however,  affords  no  such  standard  of  comparison.  And 
yet  it  is  obvious,  as  will  more  distinctly  appear  hereafler  (§  83-163), 
that  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  medicine.  It  is,  however,  of  die  system 
of  organic  life  that  I  mainly  speak.  All,  at  least,  that  is  superficial 
in  animal  life,  the  voluntary  muscles,  &c.,  abstracted  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  or^nic  condition,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and 
is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  to  the  physician. 

2,  d.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  foregoing  qualifications,  it 
will  be  seen,  in  our  inquiries  into  the  great  fundamental  points,  Uiat 
the  science  of  medicine  is,  throughout,  a  perfectly  connected  chain ; 
beginning  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  modes  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  are  combined  in  organic  beings, — advancing  to  the 
union  of  organic  compounds  into  cells  and  tissues, — ^to  the  laws  which 
respect  the  various  processes  which  are  conducted  by  these  tissues, 
and  by  the  organs  into  which  they  are  combined, — ^to  those  laws  as 
affected  by  the  contingencies  of  disease, — and,  lastly,  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  through  which  the  morbid  states  return  to 
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die  natural  conditions  of  life.  All  are  connected  together  by  intimate 
dependencies,  and  are  determined  by  the  natural  or  by  the  varying 
states  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  operation  through  material  parts. 
The  ground- work  of  the  whole  is,  therefore,  perfectly  simple ;  shice 
the  laws  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated  are  established  npon  the 
constitution  of  the  organic  properties  (§  169,/)  638). 

2,  e.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  therefore,  feature,  in  her  or- 
ganic department,  as  in  every  other,  appears  in  an  aspect  of  astonish- 
mg  simplicity,  when  he  contrasts  her  forces  and  laws  with  the  diver- 
sity of  their  phenomena;  nor  does  he  confound  the  principles  and 
laws  which  distinguish  the  different  departments  of  nature.  To  every 
other  eye  the  phenomena  of  life  appear  confused,  and  seem  referable 
to  no  common  powers  or  laws.  But  he  who  has  obtained  the  key 
to  the  true  philosophy  of  life,  by  a  wide  observation  of  nature,  lays 
open  at  once  the  apparent  secrets  of  all  its  results,  whether  in  health 
or  disease.  Whatever  he  sees  has  its  individuality,  and  stands  in  re- 
lief from  all  the  rest  He  knows  at  a  glance,  from  whence  this  or  that 
springs,  how  it  is  related  to  others,  and  he  traces  the  whole  directly  up 
to  a  few  simple  principles.  To  all  but  such  an  eye,  however,  the 
phenomena  of  life,  ana  more  especially  of  life  diseased,  appear  as 
does  a  field  to  all  but  the  botanist  The  common  observer  sees  nothing 
but  a  confused  assemblage  of  grasses,  and  probably  will  tell  you  there 
is  but  one  species  where  the  botanist  will  as  instantly  discover  fifly. 
Each  species  has  to  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality,  and  he  cannot 
regard  them  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  seen  by  the  ignorant. 
He  has  studied  each  plant,  knows  its  specific  characters,  its  relations 
to  others,  its  habits,  &c.  By  these  modes  of  observation,  he  has  abo 
acquired  the  knowledge  that  nature  has  pursued  a  common  plan  of 
organization,  and  linked  the  whole;  by  close  analogies,  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Were  the  botanist,  therefore,  to  range  simulta* 
neously  among  the  100,000  species  of  plants,  he  would  see  nothing 
but  individuality,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  are  constituted.  And  just  so  it  is  with  a  philosophi- 
cal observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

3.  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  have,  respectively,  their 
peculiar  properties  and  laws.  Such  as  appertain  to  life,  in  its  nat- 
ural, as  well  as  morbid  aspects,  are  denoted  by  an  incomparably 
greater  variety  of  phenomena  than  those  of  the  external  world ;  and 
as  their  only  intelligible,  foundation  is  the  phenomena  evinced,  we 
attain  our  knowledge  of  either  according  to  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena.     We  know  nothing  more  of  matter  itself. 

Without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  and  especially  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  states,  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  mere  empyricism.  The  ignorant,  alone,  undervalue  causes  and 
principles,  and  depend  upon  unconnected  facts. 

4,  a.  In  medicine,  therefore,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  some 
thing  besides  effects.  We  must  understand  the  laws  under  which 
they  take  place,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  up  the  effects  to  the  pri- 
mary causes.  This  is  always  done  in  other  sciences  and  in  the  arts.  ' 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  neglected  in  that  science  whose  practical  ap- 
plication relates  to  the  highest  welfare  of  man  ] 
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The  honyan  mind-  wiU  have  its  theories  upon  aH  subjects ;  and  ike 
whole  hislory  dT  medicine  is  a  perpetual  exemplification,  that  in  no 
inauii^s'  do  theory  and  hypothesis  abound  so  universally  as  in  th% 
healing  art  (§  819-960).  This  arises,  in  part,  &om  the  intricacies  of* 
the  subject,  but  mostly  so  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  its^ 
The  Almighty  designed  it  for  theoretical  conclusions,  and  set  us  the 
example  in  those  stupendous  theories  upon  which  the  univene,  and 
all  it  contains,  are  founded.  And  what  else  are,  or  should  be,  our 
inquiries  and  our  theories,  than  finding  out  and  adopting  those  of 
wlucliHe  is  the  author?  What  other  theory  in  the  natural  world 
can  there  be,  than  such  as  are  instituted  by  the  Almighty  Being? 
And  shall  we  hesitate  to  embrace,  and  to  act  upon  such  theories? 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  pretended  improvements  of  the  day  to  insist 
upon  nothing  but  facts,  and  to  denounce  all  piinciples  in  medicine ;  as 
it  the  Almighty  had  not  ordained  principles  and  laws  as  well  as  facts, 
which  are  mere  emanations  from  the  former. 

4,  h.  The  ignorant  pretender  will  tell  us  that  all  this  is  unimport- 
ant; though  no  one  is  so  much  directed  by  hypothesis,  or  theory,  as 
this  very  pretender  himself  (§  884).  Does  not  eveiy  empyric  in  the 
land  prescribe  his  drastic  cathartics  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
blood  of  its  supposed  impurities  t  Are  they  not  exactly  on  a  par,  in 
their  doctrines,  and  in  their  practice,  with  the  most  speculative  of  our  ' 
enlightened  humoralists?  ^a^,  have  the  ignorant  portion  of  that 
sect,  our  Brandreths,  our  Morrisons,  et  id  amne  gemu,  any  reference 
whatever  to  facts  or  experience  1  Is  it  not  all  hypothesis,  and,  there- 
fore, all  a  reckless  waste  of  human  life  1  Mount  up  the  scale,  and 
you  shall  find  at  every  step  of  your  ascent,  from  him  who  prowls  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  profession,  to  him  who  directs  the  all-potent  drug 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  that  each  and  all  mainly  rely  upon 
their  conceptions  of  the  philosophy  of  disease.  But  you  shall  also 
find,  that  in  proportion  as  Nature  has  been  taken  for  their  guide,  and 
as  medical  principles  are  founded  upon  the  absolute  phenomena  of 
life,  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  aspects,  there  will  always  be  the 
greatest  reference  to  facts  and  experience. 

Hence,  again,  the  importance  of  looking  well  to  our  theories,  and 
of  seeing  that  they  are  established  on  well-grounded  facts,  or  on  the 
analogy  to  which  they  conduct  us.  Could  we,  as  we  cannot,  conduct 
the  treatment  of  disease  without  principles,  we  never  should ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  enlighten  his 
mind  upon  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  or  his  unavoidable  disposition 
to  theorize  may  prove  a  scourge  to  mankind.  Of  this,  indeed,  the 
records  of  medicme  abound  with  examples  (§  801,  b,  819,  &c.,  960, 
1005). 

It  will  therefore  be  my  agreeable  task  to  expose,  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, the  fallacies  of  the  prevailing  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  to  inculcate  principles  which  exalt  our  science  above 
the  mere  world  of  matter,  render  it  consistent  in  all  its  details,  and 
present  it  to  the  profession  as  a  department  of  knowledge  fundament- 
ally distinct  from  all  other  pursuits. 

Differences  of  opinion  on  auestions  of  great  moment  to  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  strongly  conveyed,  and  apparent  error  to  be  censured  in 
no  measured  terms.  This,  perhaps,  is  often  admissible,  considering 
the  obstinacy  of  error,  and  so  leng  as  it  is  the  doctrine,  and  not  its  au- 
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thor,  which  is  assdied.  We  may  revere  the  names^  of  Vpltaire,  of 
Hume,  and  of  Gibbon,  yield  them  a  proud  rank  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
^iect,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  rich  legacies  they  have  left  J)e- 
hind.  But,  who  of  us  would  hesitate  to  speak  of  their  infidelity  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  tendencies  1  This  is  even  demanded  by 
what  we  believe  of  the  precepts  of  religion.  And  so  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  which  hold  as  high  a  relation  to  the  temporal  interests  of 
man  as  do  the  precepts  of  religion  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  The  high- 
est order  of  intellect  is  often  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  error, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  religion  and  medicine  than  ih  any 
other  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind.  This  must  be  fblly  and  firm- 
ly met,  not  only  by  evidences  of  the  truth,  but  by  an  exposure  of  its 
perversions  and  corruptions. 

4^,  a.  The  physiological  world  has  been  lately  divided  into  three 
schools.  One  of  these  sects  virtually  regards  organic  nature  as  a  part 
only  of  inorganic,  endowed  with  the  same  properties  and  governed  by 
the  same  laws.  It  maintains,  in  short,  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  stone.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stands 
Liebig,  the  distinguished  and  able  chemist.  It  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful school,  but  is  falling,  daily,  beneath  the  weight  of  its  vast  errors 
and  corruptions.     It  is  denominated  the  chemical  school  of  medicine. 

4  J,  b.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  school  of  vitalism,  which  regards 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  distinct  in  their  most  essential  attri- 
butes. It  supposes  that  each  department  is  governed  by  properties 
and  laws  peculiar  to  itself  It  regards  the  organic  being  as  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  the  inorganic  in  its  elementary  constitution,  in 
the  aggregation  of  its  molecules,  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  in  its 
condition  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  phenomenon  which  it  evinces.  It 
sees  design  in  every  part  of  the  living  being— eloquent  even  in  the 
dry  bones  of  a  skeleton ;  a  design  peculiar  to  every  part,  while  all 
concur  together  to  the  common  ends  of  the  more  universal  designs  of 
procuring  the  means  of  sustenance,  of  maintaining  life,  of  perpetua- 
ting the  species,  &:c.  On  the  other  hand,  this  school  discerns  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  design  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  condition  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  It  sees  nothing  here  but  mere  vis  inertia,  which, 
however,  is  supposed  by  the  chemical  school  to  be  capable  of  evolv- 
ing from  simple  matter  every  variety  of  organization,  with  all  its  spe- 
cific designs,  even  instinct  and  reason,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
hear  from  the  depth  of  materialism,  that  *^  organic  nature  is  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries." 

Again,  the  vitalists,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  now  stated,  main- 
tain, in  the  language  of  Liebig,  the  great  head  of  the  school  of  mere 
physics,  **  the  existence  of  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature,  namely,  a  vital  principle;*'  which  organizes  and  governs 
all  living  beings,  and  which  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  their  phe- 
nomena in  health  and  disease.  I  say,  in  the  language  of  Liebig,  ''a 
principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature;"  for  this  mere 
chemist,  in  his  conflicts  with  living  nature,  concedes  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  vital  phenomena,  yet,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  and  on  all  specific  questions  where  he  had 
introduced  its  direct  and  exclusive  agency,  he  as  unequivocally  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  such  principle,  and  that  every  result  of  life  and 
disease,  even  thought  itself,  are  entirely  owing  to  chemical  agencies. 
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His  whole  Bystem,  as  set  forth  in  his  ''  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology/'  and  in  his  "  Animal  Chemistry''  as  applied  to  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics,  is  a  tissue  of  similar  contradictions,  and  of  the 
boldest  assumptions.  Yet»  with  deep  mortification  I  say  it,  he  has 
been  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm,  before  unknown  in  the  annals  of  med- 
icine, as  the  only  true  expqunder  of  physiology  and  of  medical  phi- 
losophy. The  world,  however,  is  fast  awaking  from  its  spell-bound 
delusion,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  "  reformer"  will  soon  be  mingled 
with  the  same  and  more  original  chimeras  which  did  their  part  in 
"the  dark  ages  of  science"  (i  350,  &c.). 

4^,  c.  Finally,  the  third  school,  or  that  of  chemieo'Vttalum,  en- 
deavors to  form,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  schools  of 
pure  vitalism,  and  of  pure  chemistry ;  though  such  an  alliance  be  as 
unnatural  as  human  brains  in  a  block  of  granite.  The  ohemico-phys^ 
iologist  makes  a  compromise  with  philosophy,  and  takes  for  his  rule 
^'  in  medio  trntigsimiu  ibigJ*  It  is  as  regardless  as  the  school  of  pure 
chemistry  of  the  universal  consent  with  which  physiology  has  been 
hitherto  restricted  to  the  condition,  functions,  results,  and  laws  of  liV' 
ing  bangs,  and  chemistry  to  the  condition  and  laws  of  dead  tnaUer, 
This  school,  therefore,  mingles  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  and  chemis- 
ts; allotting  to  the  former  one  half  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  school  to  which  the  young  student 
has  the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  the  victim;  for  it  is  apparently 
recommended  by  the  conciliatory  principle  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
term  of  its  motto,  and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  our  profession. 

4^,  a.  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
cal school  of  pure  chemistry,  that  its  doctrines  are  in  perfect  conflict 
with  each  other,  as  shown  in  a  work  (Liebig's  "Animal  Chemistry") 
which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  life— as 
the  great  foundation  on  which  the  school  itself  has  been  erected* 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  thisachool,  and  this  writer, 
are  constantly  employed  about  two  subjects  which  have  no  affinities ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry? 
I  shall  think  it  of  suflicient  importance  to  substantiate  the  foregoing 
fact  by  many  proofs  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  whole,  I  shall  adduce  the  contradictory  views  which  are  put  forth 
upon  the  most  important  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
organic  life,  and  at  the  basis  of  medical  science.  On  the  very  subject 
of  a  vital  principle  itself  the  genius  of  the  school  is  as  flatly  contra- 
dictory as  on  the  most  unimportant  doctrine ;  for  at  one  moment  he 
avows  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  "  distinct  from  all  other  pow- 
ers of  nature,"  and  calls  it  "the  vital  principle,"  which,  he  says,  gov- 
erns all  the  processes  of  livingjbeings  (§  59, 60),  and  at  the  next  moment 
he  avows  that,  "in  the  animal  body  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
CAUSE  OF  ALL  FORCE,  only  ONE  CAOSE,  the  chcmical  action  Mrhich  the 
elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on 
each  other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in 
animals  or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process^ 

He  renders,  as  will  be  seen  by  ensuing  quotations  (§  350),  what  he 
assumes  as^  an  original  fundamental  cause  of  life  the  indispensable 
source  of  another  cause,  which  he  avows  to  be  equally  original  and 
fundamental;  and  what  is  yet  more  indicative  of  Uie  chaotic  state  of 
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the  chemical  speculations  relative  to  living  beings,  this  author  {^9t^  I 
have  shown  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  of  many 
others)  assumes,  at  one  time,  the  chemical  force  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  all  vital  processes  and  results,  while,  at  another  time,  he  regards  the 
vital  principle  as  the  only  power  concerned  in  the  same  phenomen&. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  curiosity,  for  example,  to  observe  how  Liebig 
entangles  his  reader,  as  it  respects  the  physiology  of  digestion,  by 
making  that  process  to  depend  on  a  purely  chemical  action,  and  to 
evolve  that  vital  principle  which  he  as  unequivocally  declares  to  be 
the  onlv  power  concerned  in  chymification  (§  350,  nos.  2,  17,  48). 

5.  Chemical  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  strangers  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  There  is  a  natural  con- 
flict between  the  subjects  of  each.  They  have  no  relationship,  no  sym- 
pathies, but  carry  on  a  perpetual  hostility.  The  organic  being  is  for- 
ever converting  to  its  own  uses  the  inorganic,  and  changing  its  very 
nature  into  its  own.  The  inorganic  is  fruitless  in  resistance  and  in 
assault,  till  the  former  is  passive.  It  then  lays  waste  the  fabric  by 
which  it  had  been  wrought  into  a  great  system  of  designs,  and  de- 
grades the  whole  to  its  own  level.  Chemistry,  therefore,  begins  where 
physiology  ends ;  and  physiology  begins  with  organic  influences  upon 
the  elements  of  matter,  or  where  chemistry  leaves  o£  No  depA- 
ment  of  medicine  has  any  thing  to  hope  from  chemistry  beyond  its 
power  of  analysis. 

And  yet  do  the  labors  of  chemists  aspire  at  a  substitution  of  the 
ever-fluctuating  principles  of  chemical  science  for  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  and  disease.  Their  oft- 
repeated  efibrt  to  carry  a  science  which  is  mainly  analytical  and  me- 
chanical into  that  which  is  eminently  intellectual  and  overflowing 
with  the  most  sublime  institutions,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  pro- 
found principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  seductive  to  an  am- 
bition which  is  restif  under  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  labor- 
atory, would  raise  no  inquiry  as  to  motive,  or  end,  did  not  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  science  not  only  abandon  their  old  and  rich  domain 
at  the  very  approach  of  the  enemy,  but,  with  most  unnatural  distrust 
of  self,  invite  the  destroyer  (§  733,  d). 

The  late  publication  of  Liebig's  "  Animal  Chemistry"  has  abund- 
antly proved  the  truth  of  what  I  sufficiently  established  in  the  '*  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries,"  that  the  recent  application  of 
chemistiy  to  physiolo^  and  medicine  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete 
substitution  of  Uiat  science.  In  justification  of  all  this,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  means  of  investigation,  of  analysis,  and  of  creation,  have 
received  an  extension  of  which  our  predecessors  had  no  knowledge. 
Such,  however,  has  always  been  the  pretext  of  chemistry  for  its  inva- 
sions upon  the  science  of  life.  Tak^  for  example,  rfie*  words  of 
Fourcroy,  who  wrote  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  who,  like  Lie- 
big  and  his  school,  attempted  to  substitute  chemistry  for  physiology, 
and  to  rear  up  a  fabric  of  medicine  upon  that  imaginary  foundation ; 
and  this,  too,  m  the  case  of  either  of  the  masters,  without  having  ever 
read  a  medical  book,  or  having  ever  prescribed  for  a  disease.  The 
language  of  Fourcroy  is  exactly  such  as  we  now  hear  fix>m  the  lips 
of  Liebig  and  his  followers ;  who  cheerfully  allow  that  nothing  flow- 
ed firom  the  labors  of  Fourcroy  to  illuminate  the  dark  ways  of  organ- 
ic life. 
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4o  identical  are  the  language,  and  ambition,  and  hope  or  confi- 
dente,  and  the  visionary  speculations,  of  the  older  and  recent  chem- 
ists, that  a  space  may  bo  well  assigned  to  this  exposure  of  chemical 
pretensions.  We  read,  then,  in  Fourcroy,  what  we  read  in  the  works 
of  Liebig  and  his  cotemporary  chemists.     Thus : 

*'  The  errors  of  the  chemical  physicians  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
indifference  many  practitioners  of  the  present  time  seem  to  have  for 
chemistry,  have  produced  a  disadvantageous  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  which  time  alone  can  remove.  If  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  physicians,  who  cultivated  chemistry,  misled  them,  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  present  time.  The  exactness  which  the  moderns  have 
introduced  into  every  part  of  experimental  philosophy,  ought  to  re- 
move the  apprehensions  of  such  as,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  chemistry  is  still  the  dark,  mysterious 
science  it  was  a  century  ago."  **  It  is  chemistry  alone  that  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  composition  of  the  fluids,  and  the  dianges  they  UT^der- 
gMy  the  processes  that  are  carried  on  during  life.  We  cannot  avoid 
having  recourse  to  this  science/  in  our  endeavors  to  discover  the  true 
mechanism  of  the  animal  Junctions  ;  the  properties  of  the  fluids  separ- 
ated  by  the  different  viscera ;  or  the  alterations  such  fluids  undergo.'* 
"  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  and  multiply  these  researches  on 
subjects  of  different  age,  size,  and  temperament,  in  various  climates 
and  seasons,  and  to  pursue  them  among  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals,'' &C.  **  We  think  it  equally  necessary  to  examine  the  solids, 
by  chemical  methods,  as  well  in  the  sound  as  in  the  diseased  state, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  their  properties,  endeavcn:  to  discover  to  which 
ofthefluids  they  owe  their  formation ;  and  this  being  known,  we  may 
proceed  to  conjecture,  in  morbific  dispositions,  the  solid  or  fluid  that 
has  suffered  a  change. 

"  If  it  be  thus  established  that  the  theory  of  medicine  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  essential  advantages  from  chemistry,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  practice  is  no  less  in  need  of  the  same  assistance ; 
since  bod)  must  of  necessity  accompany  each  other,  and  are  promoted 
by  the  same  means."  '*  liothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
dkoice  of  aliments,  and  of  air,  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty,  but 
in  consequence  of  chemical  researches  into  the  nature  of  foods,  and  the 
properties  of  the  atmospheric  fluid"  (§  18). — Fourcrot's  Medical 
Chemistry,  1782. 

I  have  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  that "  a  prosperous  harvest"  was 
promised  from  Fourcroy's  reformation.  But,  again  I  reiterate,  where 
IS  the  evidence  ]  since  which  time,  also,  chemistry  has  made  greater 
advances  than  any  other  science,  has  had  its  unmolested  sway,  and 
Fourcroy's  example  has  been  followed  with  a  corresponding  diligence. 
Can  you  point  to  a  solitary  instance  in  which  organic  chemistry,  ex- 
cept in  a  negative  sense,  has  advanced  the  science  of  life  or  disease  1 
Do  not  the  very  chemists  of  this  day  incidentally  allow  the  perfectly 
abortive  nature  of  their  science  in  relation  to  physiology  and  medi- 
cine ?  Consult  the  quotations  in  section  350,  b,  1,  &c.,  and  350|— 
350|.  Or  take  the  affirmations  of  the  distinguished  Mulder  (§  350}), 
which  go,  with  the  rest,  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  former  assertion, 
that  **di,emlstry  has  been  a  perfect  incubus  upon  medicine  ;  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  have  proved,  by  its  own  showings  its  want  of 
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reUition  to  our  suhject,  if  it  have  not  done  9o  already  ^ '^Comment.,  toL 
i.,  p.  586,  note,) 

b\^a.  I  agree  with  the  chemical  physiologist  that  "  facts  are  stub« 
bom  things/*  and,  with  the  analogy  which  reposes  upon  them,  are 
at  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy ;  but  it  does  not  equally  follow 
that  facts  are  always  philosophically  or  even  honestly  applied,  nor 
that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  laboratory  is  the  best  qualified  to 
apply  his  own  facts  to  organic  nature.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gentlemen,"  says  Hunter,  '*  who,  tor 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  their 
reasoning  even  beyond  the  simple  experiment  itself/'  Least  of  all 
can  the  chemist  be  permitted  to  charge  upon  the  vitalist  a  neglect  of 
chemical  facts ;  since  it  is  as  well  by  these  as  by  the  phenomena  of 
life  that  the  vitalist  overthrows  the  artificial  system  (§  350-350}). 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  purely  by  an  appeal  to  certain  false 
analogies,  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  that 
the  physical  and  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  have  obtained 
their  ascendency  (§  733,  d).  •■ 

All  our  theories  and  principles  in  medicine,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated,  should  rest  upon  well-ascertained  fiicts.  The  great  diffi* 
culties  with  which  truth  has  had  to  contend  since  the  restoration  of 
the  proper  method  of  observing  nature,  consists  in  the  mistaken  nature 
of  factS;  or  of  false  conclusions  from  admitted  fects.  What  is  often 
assumed  to  be  fact  is  just  otherwise,  and,  where  the  premises  are 
sound,  they  have  frequently  led  to  spurious  theories  (§  350j-350}« 
483,  &c.,  493,  823,  &c.). 

5^,  b.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  facts  about  which  all  phi- 
losophy is  concerned,  and  therefore  form  the  substantial  around  of  all 
intellectual  acquirements.  As  they  relate  to  organic  beings,  to  their 
laws,  their  properties,  their  functions,  whether  morbid  or  heahhy, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  organic  being  himself,  not  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  chemist  or  of  the  mechanical  philosopher.  But,  even 
where  the  mind  admits  this  proposition,  if  prone  to  speculation,  it  too 
often  regards  each  fact  by  itself,  and  rears  up  hypotheses  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Facts  should  therefore 
be  compared  before  they  are  reduced  to  theory ;  or,  where  they  may 
conflict  with  acknowledged  principles,  they  should  remain  in  an  iso- 
lated state  till  their  true  nature  may  be  better  understood,  or  till  the 
principles  which  they  appear  to  contradict  may  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. Should  some  fact,  for  example,  appear  to  indicate  the  depend- 
ence of  life  upon  chemical  or  any  other  physical  forces,  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  so  various  and  conclusive,  that  t?iat  fact  must  be 
considered  as  deficient  in  some  of  its  elements,  which,  if  known,  would 
readily  bring  it  under  a  well-established  principle  in  physiology. 
These  absent  elements  are  some  other  facts  which  escape  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  thus  what  is  truly  fact,  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  made  the 
ground-work  of  important  error. 

5|,  c.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  science  to  generalize  too 
hastily ;  and  it  ofl»n  happens  that  the  explosion,  or  the  introduction, 
of  one  error,  is  the  parent  of  many  others.  It  is  also  astonishinely 
true  that  a  few  phenomena  are  abstracted  from  the  whole,  of  which 
they  may  be  only  sequences  of  the  others,  and  are  made  the  ground 
of  conflicting  doctrines,  and  substitutes  for  the  theories  that  are  insti* 
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tuted  upon  the  more  fondamental  facts ;  and  thus  a  blind  disregard 
of  consistency  is  permitted  to  prevail,  till  a  most  incongruous  series  of 
assumptions,  as  in  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  is  presented  to  us  as 
the  science  which  Nature  teaches. 

Again,  there  is  a  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  admit  of  no  real- 
ities but  such  as  make  a  strong  demonstration  upon  the  senses ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  physical  and  chemical  philosophers  of  life  prefer 
the  facts  of  the  laboratory  to  such  as  are  supplied  by  organic  beings. 
The  former  are  therefore  assumed  as  the  foundation  for  principles 
and  laws  in  physiology  and  medicine ;  and  when  it  is  considered  now 
large  a  proportion  of  mankind  have  not  the  ability  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  fake,  especially  when  the  latter  is  set  forth  in  a  confi- 
dent and  dogmatic  manner,  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  what  is 
comparatively  simple,  and  comes  plausibly  recommended  by  the  tangi- 
ble and  visible  attributes  of  matter,  should  command  their  confidence 
beyond  those  realities  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding  in  connection  with  the  revelations  of  sense,  and 
which  £>rm  the  ground-work  of  principles  of  difficult  penetration. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  beyond  their 
senses  and  the  facts  themselves,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  chem- 
ist, both  as  to  the  facts  of  the  laboratory  and  the  phenomena  of  living 
beings,  whenever  he  attempts  an  exposition  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  a  department  of  nature  which  Kes  not  within  his  sphere  of  investi- 
gation. *'  Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of 
knowledge  and  the  business  of  the  tmderstanding.  Whatever  is  be- 
side that,  however  authorized  by  consent  or  recommended  by  variety, 
is  nothing  but  ignorance  or  something  worse." 

5i,  d.  It  cannot  but  be  conceded,  t£at,  as  knowledge  advances,  and 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  ambition  is 
likely  to  depart  from  an  observation  of  nature,  to  seek  gratification 
and  renown  in  artificial  expedients.  This  is  becoming  a  prevailing 
propensity  in  medicine;  and  many  have  left,  and  are  leaving,  the  bul- 
wark of  knowledge  to  rear  up  hypotheses  upon  distortions  of  nature, 
which,  for  their  Jbetter  success,  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  "  experi- 
mental philosophy." 

5^,  e.  In  medicine,  at  least,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  experimental 
observation,  which  consists  in  the  simple  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  Or,  if  art  be  applied  to  give  them  a  hiWer  development,  the 
means  must  be  such  as  shall  elicit  results  conformable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  nature.  But  aside  fit>m  chemistry,  it  has  been  the  fatality  of 
the  physiological  department  of  medicine  to  have  been  encumbered 
with  rude  experiments,  giving  the  vrildest  distortions  to  the  features 
of  nature.  When  we  consider  the  wonderful  susceptibility  of  the 
properties  of  life,  how  readily  their  actions  and  results  are  influenced 
by  natural  agents,  how  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  applied  to  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  will  ex- 
tinguish life  in  an  instant ;  or  that  the  same  may  be  done  by  thrust- 
ing a  needle  into  the  medulla  oblongata ;  or  how  concentrated  mias- 
ma may  almost  as  instantly  induce  an  attack  of  fever ;  or  how  a  little 
excess  in  eating  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  immediately 
fatal  as  a  blow  on  the  region  of  the  stomach — fatal,  perhaps,  in  either 
case,  as  the  artillery  of  the  clouds ;  or  how  simple  irritations  of  a 
nerve  may  be  foQowed  by  death  fxx>m  tetanus ;  or  how  all  the  veg- 
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etable  and  animal  poisons,  as  well  as  all  things  else  which  do  not  pos- 
sess natural  relations  to  the  properties  of  life,  will  variously  change 
those  properties  and  all  their  results, — when,  I  say,  we  consider  dl 
these  things,  we  may  well  imagine  the  difficulty  of  imitating  nature  by 
the  most  cautious  experiments,  or  of  developing  her  laws  by  mutila- 
ting the  structure  of  organic  beings,  or  of  illustrating  those  modifica- 
tions which  spring  up  in  disease,  by  resorting  to  processes  which  are 
foreign  to  natural  influences.  Even  the  greatest  experimentalist  in 
modem  times,  he  who  has  performed  more  vivisections  than  any 
other  man,  has  placed  it  .upon  record,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  physiology  to  perform  an  experiment  that  shall  not  be 
liable  to  objection.  Yet  no  man  ever  ventured  more  hastily  upon 
conclusions  from  such  experiments,  and  none  has  thrown  greater  ob- 
stacles, in  consequence,  in  the  way  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

5i,Jl  The  limits  which  restrain  the  interposition  of  art  are  veiy 
narrow;  and  when  organic  nature  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial causes  with  a  proper  reference  to  these  limits,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena may  form  a  safe  ground  of  reasoning  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
organic  beings  are  governed.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  in  this 
way,  as  to  the  physiological  connections  of  the  nervous  system  with 
organic  actions,  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  morbid  processes,  the 
sympathetic  communications  which  it  establishes  throughout  the  or« 
ganization,  and  the  interpretation  which  it  supplies  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  agents.  Nevertheless,  the  most  important  part  of  our 
knowledge  upon  these  great  and  intricate  questions  is  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  natural  phenomena  of  life,  as  manifested  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  And  that  this  is  so,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact,  that  but  little  practiced  information  of  the 
foregoing  nature  has  been  added,  by  recent  experiments,  to  what  had 
been  known  centuries  ago.  The  late  experiments,  however,  upon 
the  nervous  system  have  confirmed  what  had  been  deduced  from  the 
more  natural  process  of  observation,  and  have  developed  some  useful 
facts  which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  have  known  by  any 
other  method.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  difierence  of  function  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  one  part  being  de- 
signed for  the  transmission  of  sensation  and  sympathetic  influences, 
the  other  for  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  motion. 
And  yet,  if  analogy  were  allowed  its  proper  weight  in  physiological 
inquiries,  as  it  must  be  in  reality  the  great  basis  of  medical  science, — 
if  there  had  been  less  pertinacity  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  facts 
for  every  conclusion,  we  might  have  come,  by  a  process  of  analogy 
founded  upon  ultimate  facts,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  compound  nerves.  This  could  have  been  inferred  from  their 
complex  fiinctions  as  evinced  by  their  phenomena,  and  by  associating 
them  with  the  simple  elements  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  where  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  many  of  the  nerves  have,  individually,  a  specific 
function,  and  whose  phenomena  are  destitute  of  complexity. 

5i,  a.  But  the  reign  of  "  experimental  philosophy"  which  so  lately 
appeared  in  the  mutilations  of^  animals  to  discover  Uielr  natural  func- 
tions ;  in  the  injection  of  corrosive  and  putrid  substances  into  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  of  animals  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  human 
disease ;  in  the  transfusion  of  remedial  agents  into  the  same  order  of 
beings,  and  even  into  plants,  to  ascertain  uxe  virtues  of  remedies,  their 
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modus  operandi  as  curative  agents,  and  the  right  treatment  of  human 
maladies,  has  given  place  to  an  "  experimentid  philosophy"  in  which 
organic  life  has  no  participation.  This  is  the  "  philosophy"  against 
which  the  observer  of  nature  is  now  called  upon  to  contend;  fraught 
with  far  greater  evils  than  the  spurious  systems  which  it  has  so  sud- 
denly surprised  and  superseded.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
mischief  which  must  result  to  mankind  from  its  unrestrained  popular- 
ity. Something  may  be  gathered  from  its  former  effects  when  chem- 
istry was  young ;  and  something  from  the  progress  of  error  under  the 
fresh  spur  of  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350-350|,  821).  We  all 
know  now  common  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  this  "  Reformer"  had 
overthrown  all  former  svstems  in  every  department  of  medicine;  and 
we  may  take  the  following  editorial  passage  from  the  London  Lancet 
as  expressing  a  very  common  opinion  of  the  profession  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  at  the  bedside  of  disease : 

''As  organic  chemistry  marches  on,  the  basis  of  an  improved  system 
of  medic^  practice,"  says  the  veteran  editor,  "  it  will  prove  impera- 
tive that  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  products  of  the  animal  frame, 
the  several  humors  and  excretions  of  the  body,  should  be  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  disease.  The  period  approaches  when  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  us,  not  perhaps  invariably,  but  still  very  often,  in  pre- 
scribing,— say,  for  typhus,  or  purpura,  or  any  of  the  numerous  vari- 
eties of  cutaneous  affections,  that  by  a  chemical  analysis,  we  should  first 
ascertain  the  constituents  and  proportions  of  the  proximate  elements 
of  the  urine,  the  saliva,  the  expirea  breath,  the  perspired  matter,  per- 
haps the  blood,  the  feces  of  the  patient,  hefort  applying  our  remeaiei; 
and  this  process  may  have  to  be  gone  through  not  once  only,  but  sev- 
eral times  in  the  progress  of  the  malady."  ''  The  time  is,  we  repeat 
it,  approaching  when  the  foubidation  op  practice  on  the  laws  of 
Organic  Chemistry  will  form  the  distinction  between  the  enlight- 
ened physician  and  the  mere  pretender"  (§  851, 863,  e;  883,  &). — 
London  Lancet^  April  2^,  1843. 

5^,  h.  In  the  foregoing  quotation  we  have  essentially  what  is  now 
extensively  denominated  *'  the  progress  of  medical  science,"  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  to  which  these  Institutes  are  opposed.  These 
Institutes  will  be  found  mainly,  so  far  as  physics  are  alleged  to  be 
concerned,  by  the  side  of  all  the  most  illustrious  physiologists  from 
Hippocrates  to  us,  whose  general  views  are  thus  summarily  express- 
ed by  Bichat : 

"The  organic  chemistry  of  the  laboratory,"  says  Bichat,  "is  the 
dead  anatomy  of  the  fluids,  not  a  physiological  chemistry.  The 
physiology  of  the  fluids  should  be  composed  of  the  innumerable 
variations  which  they  experience  according  to  the  different  (vital) 
states  of  their  respective  organs."  "  The  instability  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers is  the  quicksand  on  which  have  sunk  the  calculations  of  all  the 
physicians  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  habitual  variations  of  the 
living  fluids,  dependent  on  the  instability  of  the  powers  of  life,  one 
would  think,  should  be  no  less  an  obstacle  to  the  chemical  physicians 
of  the  present  age." 

"  Again,  had  physiology  been  cultivated  by  men  before  physics,  I 
am  persuaded  that  many  applications  of  the  former  would  have' been 
made  to  the  latter.  Rivers  would  have  been  seen  to  flow  from  the 
tonic  action  of  their  banks,  crystals  to  unite  from  the  excitement 
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which  they  exercise  upon  their  reciprocal  sensibilities,  and  planets 
to  move  because  they  mutually  irritate  each  other  at  vast  distances. 
All  this  would  appear  unreasonable  to  us,  who  think  of  fi;ravitation 
only  in  consideration  of  these  phenomena.  And  why  should  we  not, 
in  fact,  be  as  ridiculous  when  we  come  with  this  same  gravitation, 
with  our  chemical  affinities  and  chemical  compositions,  and  with  a 
languaee  established  upon  their  fundamental  data,  to  treat  of  a  sci- 
ence with  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  V — Bic hat's  Gat- 
eral  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

6.  We  may  now  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  chemistry  has 
undergone  changes  within  a  few  years,  while  all  that  relates  essen- 
tially to  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  may  have  been 
long  since  known.  The  chemist  operates,  and  makes  all  his  discov- 
eries, through  the  forces  and  laws  of  inorganic  matter.  These  he 
may  carry  into  his  laboratory,  turn  into  his  test  glasses,  or  involve  in 
his  crucible.  He  can  therefore  oblige  nature  to  form  the  same  inor- 
ganic compounds  as  she  forms. spontaneously.  He  can  then  separate 
the  elements  agun,  and  again  oblige  nature  to  recombine  them  after 
their  original  manner.  But,  can  he  do  the  same  thing  with  organic 
beings  ?  He.  cannot  form  the  most  simple  organic  compound — can* 
not  even  recombine  the  elements  when  they  are  once  separated;-— 
although  he  has  then  the  necessary  elements,  and  in  their  exact  pro- 
portions. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  chemist  has  not  at  his  com- 
mand in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  necessary  powers ;  or,  as  the 
chemist  expresses  it,  **  he  cannot  place  them  in  the  same  circumstan- 
ces as  Nature  does." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  laboratory  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  study  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  must  go  to  the  organic 
being  itself  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
mgs  have  been  long  so  much  better  understood  than  those  of  chemis- 
try. Every  thing  is  artificial  in  the  laboratory,  so  far  as  experiments 
are  concerned ;  and,  if  these  be  not  the  right  ones,  or  be  imperfectly 
conducted,  they  will  either  fail  to  represent  nature  correctly,  or  wiU 
give  her  a  wrong  interpretation.  Hence  the  great  instability  of  this 
science ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  every  new  theory  in  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  organic  beinfi;B.  Here  all  the  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  by  Nature  herself,  and  they  cannot  deceive. 
The  various  results  and  phenomena  are  seen  in  the  being  itself,  and 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else.  They  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  guide, 
and  the  only  guide,  to  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  organic  beings 
are  governed.  These  phenomena,  too,  are  astonishingly  multiplied 
in  any  given  being,  and  new  ones  are  presented  as  the  being  may 
come  under  new  influences.  But,  this  variety  is  extended  almost  to 
infinity  when  we  consider  that  every  distinct  species  of  plants  and 
animals  has  its  peculiar  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that 
each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is  utterly  different  from  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world.  And  when  we  take  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  organic  beings  in  connection,  and  find  a  perfect  harmony 
among  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  so  various  and  immense 
as  to  conduct  us  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
life  in  all  their  aspects. 
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Now  all  this  variety  has  been  perpetually  before  the  observation 
of  mankind,  and  always  presented  to  our  observation  by  nature  her- 
self. It  therefore  ceases,  I  say,  to  be  remarkable  that  the  science  of 
life  had  so  greatly  outstripped  that  of  chemistzy ;  and  it  will  proba- 
bly forever  remain  better  understood ;  since  nature  is  the  experi- 
menter in  one  case,  and  man  in  the  other. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

7.  The  sensible  world  is  composed  of  animate  and  inanimate  be- 
ings, which,  with  their  difference  in  composition  and  structure,  has  led 
to  their  division  into  the  organic  and  inorganic  or  mineral  kingdoms. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
llieir  contradistinctions,  render  a  general  reference  to  the  inorganic 
indispensable  to  our  physiolo^cal  and  higher  branches  of  inquiry. 

9.  Animals  and  plants,  which  make  up  the  organic  kingdom,  are 
essentially  dependent  on  the  inorganic ;  but  the  latter  kingdom  is  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  organic. 

10.  The  beginning  of  organization  is  in  plants,  which  are  the  pri- 
mary source  of  nourishment  to  animals. 

11.  From  the  foregoing  law  arises  the  great  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals — that  the  former  subsist  on  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  while  the  latter  are  nourished  by  those  elements  in 
an  organic  state.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  vegetables  are  more 
creative  than  animals  (§  303). 

12.  All  organic  substances  are  compounds  of  the  simple  elements 
of  matter.  They  are  combined  by  the  vital  powers,  while  inorganic 
compounds  are  produced  by  chemical  forces. 

13.  As  organization  begins  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  a  de- 
compounded organic  substance  can  be  restored  to  an  organic  state 
only  by  that  vegetable  kingdom  which  was  created  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  organizing  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  the  ultimate  final 
cause  of  supplying  food  to  animals.  The  plant  reduces,  the  animal 
consumes  r§  303). 

14.  a.  It  an  animal  compound  be  decompounded,  the  reunion  of 
the  elements  into  an  animal  substance  requires  the  agency  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  organization ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  nothing  can 
reproduce  any  given  animal  compound  but  the  precise  part  of  the' 
same  species  of  animal  which  gave  origin  to  the  part  so  decompound- 
ed (§  12). 

14,  h.  Owing  to  this  universal  law,  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered 
so  perfectly  dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Creator  has 
given  a  striking  perfection  to  the  grand  design,  in  the  institution  of 
an  invisible  world  of  animalcula  for  the  consumption  of  that  vast  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  which  is  passing  throueh  the  process  of 
maceration  to  its  elementary  state.  Thus  arrested  by  these  econo- 
mists of  nature,  it  advances  through  an  ascending  series  of  animals, 
till,  at  last,  it  becomes  the  food  of  man. 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  fundamental  in  nature;  and  here,  at 
the  very  threshold,  we  are  met  by  a  barrier  which  the  chemist  and 
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physical  philosopher  cannot  pass  from  one  side,  nor  the  physfologist 
m>m  the  other. 

14,  c.  I  may  also  sa^,  that  it  is  no  small  proof  of  a  Creator,  that  the 
elements  of  all  combinations  which  are  venerated  by  animals  and 
plants  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  which  will  be  allowed 
to  be  less  productive  than  the  organic.  And  since,  especially,  no  or- 
ganic being  can  generate  any  elementary  substance,  nor  the  ele- 
ments unite,  of  themselves,  into  organic  compounds,  it  follows  that 
the  whole  was  created  by  a  Being  ol  greater  power.  We  can  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  elements  of  matter.  Here  the  atheist  himself 
pauses  in  dismay.  They  proclaim  a  God,  and  reason  submits  to  this 
limit  of  its  powers. 

I  may  also  propose  another,  and  perhaps  greater  proof  of  the  error 
of  spontaneous  generation.  The  kingdoms  of  nature  are  governed  by 
inherent  powers,  and  the  organic  possess  powers  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  the  existence  of  matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is 
also  indispensable  to  their  respective  forces.  These  forces,  therefore, 
did  not  create  matter;  and  since  matter  cannot  create  matter,  and 
therefore  did  not  create  itself,  it  follows  that  its  associate  powers  did 
not  create  themselves.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  some  greater  Power 
exists  by  which  the  powers  of  nature  were  created  in  union  with 
matter. 

These  arguments,  therefore,  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  those 
which  I  formerly  adduced,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  implied  by  Carpenter,  Pritchard,  Fletcher,  and  others, 
by  assuming  that  the  vital  properties  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter, 
and  tliat,  therefore,  the  elements  are  capable  of  arranging  themselves 
into  organic  beings.  (See  my  ExamimUian  of  Reviews^  p.  37,  and 
my  Notice  of  Reviews.) 

15,  Exact  analyses  are  readily  made  of  mineral  compounds,  and 
the  elements  may  be  recombined  into  the  same  or  other  mineral  com- 
pounds. 

The  precise  analysis  of  the  most  simple  organic  compound,  solid  or 
fluid,  as  fibrin  or  albumen,  is  very  difficult,  and  always  liable  to  doubt. 

16,  In  a  primary  sense,  plants  subsist  upon  the  atmosphere  and 
what  it  contains  (§  303) ;  but  they  immediately  derive  much  of  their 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  substances  that  are  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  But,  before  such  compounds  can  be  appropriated  by 
plants,  they  must  be  resolved  into  their  elementary  state.  They  can 
DO  taken  into  the  organization  of  plants  only  in  the  condition  of  min- 
eral substances;  and  even  then  Uie  most  simple  binary  compound 
must  be  decompounded  before  organization  can  begin.  All  the  re- 
combinations, as  constituting  parts  in  the  vegetable  economy,  are  es- 
sentially unlike  any  substance  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

17,  If  animal  organization  resolve  an  organic  compound  into  a  min- 
eral condition,  such  compound  is  useless  in  the  animal  economy  (§  13, 
14).  There  is  never  present,  therefore,  in  the  animal  organization, 
as  a  part  of,  or  as  a  source  of  supply  to  that  organization,  any  mineral 
substance  {§  360).  Whatever  mutations  the  materials  of  supply  may 
undergo,  they  must  always  exist  in  an  organic  state,  or  be  permanent- 
ly restored  to  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  16). 

18,  a.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  premises  (§  17),  that  food  does 
not  lose  its  organic  state  during  the  process  of  digestion ;  and  since  it 
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becomes  more  and-more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  living  solids  from 
the  earliest  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  evident  mat  chemical 
agencies  hav^  no  connection  with  the  transfonnations  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  the  alimentary  canal  (§  350-376). 

18,  b.  Hence,  also,  the  fallacy  of  attempting,  by  chemical  analysis^ 
to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  animals.  "  To  deter^ 
mine"  says  Liebigg ''  tohtU  substances  are  capahh  of  affording  nour^ 
iskment,  it  is  vnly  necessary  to  ascertain  the  composition  ofthejood,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  ingredients  of  tike  blood.**  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  practical  application  of  this  principle  by  setting  forth  tho 
chief  elements  of  the  blood.  The  difficult  subject,  also,  of  identifying 
bay  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  all  the  vegetable  substances  whi<£ 
enter  the  human  stomach  with  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  is  so 
far  disposed  of  as  to  require  no  other  interposition  between  the  nutri- 
ment and  its  conversion  into  living  animal  compounds  than  the  chem- 
ical forces.     This  chemical  doctrine  is  tbus  set  forth  by  Liebig : 

**  The  most  recent  and  exact  researches  have  established  as  a  univer* 
sal /act,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed^  that  the  nitrogenized 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  httve  a  composition  identical  with  that  of 
the  constituents  tfthe  blood" — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

18>  c.  And  such,  too,  is  a  common  example  not  only  of  the  assump- 
tions of  this  writer,  but  of  that  positive  manner  which  has  inspiiBd 
such  universal  confidence  (§  350|-350i).  There  are,  of  course,  in 
nitrogenized  vegetable  food  certain  combinations  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  what  are  called  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  though  never 
the  same,  and  but  comparatively  £&w  in  many  that  are  appropriate  as 
means  of  nourishment ;  nor  could  it  be  doubtful  that  the  elements  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  subsisting  on  vegetables,  must  exist  in 
their  food.  But  the  identity  of  demenU  in  any  given  vegetable  and 
animal  compounds  is  very  difierent  from  identity  of  compounds,  and 
this,  too,  with  every  imaginary  latitude  of  the  isomeric  and  polymeric 
problems.  Nor  have  any  two  chemists  agreed,  as  yet,  in  their  analyf 
sis  of  blood,  or  of  any  animal  compound. 

But  we  have  from  tlie  laboratory  most  ample,  admissions  of  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  preceding  statement  Thus,  again,  Liebig ; 
'*  As  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  may  b^  laid  down  as  a  law, 
founded  on  experience,  that  vegetables  produce,  in  their  organism, 
compounds  of  proteine ;  and  that  out  of  these  compounds  of  proteine 
the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  developea  bt  thb 
nTAL  FORCE,  with  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
elements  of  water. 

**  Now,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  proteine  exists 
ready  formed  in  vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  although  the  di^ 
ference  in  their  properties  seems  to  indicate  that  their  elements  are 
not  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  btpotresis  of  the  pre-exist^' 
ence  of  proteine,  as  a  point  ofdepcirture  irt  developing  and  comparing 
their  properties,  is  exceedingly  convenient^  At  aU  events^  it  is  certain 
that  the  elements  of  these  compounds  assume  the  same  arrangement 
when  acted  on  by  potash  at  a  high  temperature'*  /  /— Liebiq's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  contradiction ;  for  we  also  read  in  the 
same  work,  that 
''We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  that  the  animal  organism  has  no 
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power  to  form  other  compounds,  for  we  know  diat  it  is  capable  of 
producing  an  extensive  series  of  compounds^  differing  in  campasitum 
frwn  the  chief  oonstitiuenU  of  the  bl4}od*'  (§  409,  b,  and  55,  b). 

But,  if  the  foregoing  quotations  be  conclusive  of  the  specific  inqui- 
ries before  us,  the  following  admitted  facts  not  only  establish  the  same 
conclusions,  but  prove  that  chemistry  is  entirely  incompetent  to  any 
one  of  its  pretensions  as  to  a  proximate  analy8is«of  the  blood,  or  of 
other  organic  compounds,  and  that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  a  mere  ele* 
mentary  decomposition ;  while  they  also  concede  the  existence  of  a 
vital  principle  as  an  *'  immaterial"  governing  power,  wholly  different 
from  any  attribute  of  inorganic  nature,  and  therefbre' render  it  certain 
in  another  aspect,  that  the  chemist,  from  want  of  this  agent,  can,  at 
most,  only  effect  the  elementary  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  ThuSp 
then,  the  organic  chemist : 

**  If  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  organic  chemistry  be  this,  namely, 
to  explain  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  animal  body; 
then  It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  ascertain  what  elements  must 
be  added,  what  elements  must  be  separated,  in  order  to  effect,  or,  in 
general,  to  render  possible,  the  conversion  of  a  given  compound  into 
a  second  or  third ;  but  we  cannot  expect  from  it  the  synthetic  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  entertained,  because  every  thing  in  the  or- 
ganization goes  on  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  ofthc  vital foTCe,  an  IMMATB* 

RIAL  AGENT  which  the  chcmist  cannot  employ  at  tcili" — Liebig's  Ah" 
imal  Chemistry. 

18,  d.  If  we  now  turn  to  section  409,  b,  we  shall  there  find  that  it 
is  in  the  blood  alone  that  the  reputed  proximate  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles are  assumed  to  exist,  and  that  many  proximate  compounds  are 
allowed  by  the  chemist  to  be  elaborated  fcom  the  blooa,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  even  in 
the  blood  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  subject :  1st.  The  chemist  has  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  digestion,  as  an  important  foothold  for  material* 
ism,  forever  present,  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  obscurities  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  and  to  borrow  an  apparent  confirmation  from  these 
predicated  assumptions.  The  absolute  amount  of  that  doctrine  is 
thus  expressed  by  Liebig : 

**  In  the  natural  state  of  the  digestive  process,  the  food  only  under- 
goes a  change  in  its  state  of  cohesion,  becoming  fluid  without  any 
other  change  of  properties.*' — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

2d.  Now,  the  food  undergoing  no  other  change  *'  in  the  digestive 
process"  than  that  of  becoming  *<  fluid,"  it  is  the  easiest  matter  to  find 
It  all  in  the  blood  just  as  it  veas  taken  into  the  stomach, — vegetable  as 
well  as  animal ;  while,  in  so  finding  it,  a  pretended  confirmation  is  set 
up  of  the  *'  universal  fact,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed, 
that  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  compo- 
sition identical  with  that  of  the  blood,"  and  vice  versa.  Or,  as  Liebig 
also  has  it,  "  vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  aU 
animals"  (1^350,  no.  16). 

But,  3d.  We  are  assured  by  chemists,  that  nothing  is  more  difii- 
cult  of  analysis  than  the  blood,  even  as  it  respects  its  elementary  com^ 
position ;  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  analyses  of  this  fluid  are 
always  discrepant.  Hence  the  impracticability  of  instituting  unex- 
ceptionable comparisons  between  even  the  elementary  composition  of 
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blood  and  the  nitrogenized  constitaents  of  plants;  while  the  very 
nature  of  the  chemical  influences  exerted  upon  a  vital  compound  c^ 
17  or  18  elements  with  a  view  to  its  analysis,  is  conclusive  of  the  arti* 
ficial  condition  of  all  the  chemical  compounds  which  may  be  thus 
formed  out  of  the  homogeneous  fluid. 

Again,  4th.  It  is  finally  said  that  many  substances  elaborated  from 
the  blood  are  utterly  different  from  any  thing  discovered  in  plants,  or 
in  the  blood  itself  (§  409,  b).  Here,  the  composition  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances being  simple,  readily  leads  to  an  exposure  of  the  assumptions 
which  have  taken  refuge  under  the  greater  difficulties,  and  obscu- 
rities, and  disagreements,  attending  the  analysis  of  the  most  complex 
substance  known  in  nature  (§  53). 

18,  e.  But  we  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  chemical  school  main- 
tain, through  their  principal  chief,  those  doctrines  of  digestion,  to 
suit  other  hypotheses  in  organic  chemistry,  which  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  I  shall  now  arrange  in  connection, 
that  the  reader  may  see,  at  a  glance,  not  only  the  speculative  nature 
of  organic  chemistry,  but  the  feebleness  of  &e  assumption  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  blood  and  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  plants. 
Thus : 


"In  the  natoral  sUte  of  the 
digestive  prooeM,  the  food 
oiuy  nnder^oea  a  ekange  m 
iti  ttate  ofeoketian,  beoom- 
ing  fluid  without  any  other 
dumge  of  propertiea." — LiM- 
Bio'a  Animal  Chemutry, 


"The  moat  deciaire  ex- 
perimenta  of  phvaiologiatB 
hftTe  ahown  that  the  pivceaa 
of  CHTMiPiCATioN  u  inde- 
pendent cf  the  vital  tarce ; 
that  it  takea  place  in  Tirtoe 
of  a  PURKLT  CHXMiCAi.  ac- 
tion, XXA.CTLT  SIMILAR  to 
thoae  proceasea  of  dkcom- 
poaiTios  or  tranafimnatioii 
which  are  known  aa  putre- 
faction, FXRMBMTATION,  Or 
DXCAT."— LiXBio's  Aninai 
Chemiitry. 


B. 

"  The  VITAL  FORCK  CAVSZa 

A  DicoMPosiTioH  of  the  oon- 
atitaenta  of  food,  and  deatroya 
the  force  of  attraction  which 
ia  oontinnally  exexted  be- 
tween their  molecnlea.  It 
aitera  the  direction  of  the 
CHXMICAI.  PORCK8  In  auch 
wiae,  that  the  klxmxhts  of 
the  conatitaenta  of  the  food 
axrange  themaelvea  in  an- 
other form,  and  combine  to 
prodace  neto  companndt.  It 
FORcxs  the  new  compounds 
to  aaamne  forma  altooxth- 
XR  DiPFXRXNT  from  thoae 
which  are  the  resnlt  of  the 
attraction  of  coheaion  when 
acting  freelv,  that  ia,  withoat 
reaiatance.— LiXBio'a  Ani- 
mal Chemittry, 

It  will  be  therefore  seen  by  the  quotations  B  and  C,,  that  the  state- 
ment is  admitted  to  be  a  mere  assumption ;  while  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, by  adopting  either  of  the  contradictory  statements,  B  or  C, 
that  the  vegetable  substances  undergo  a  radical  change  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  and,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  find  those  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  but  their  elements,  only,  in  new  and  peculiar 
combinations.  The  differences,  indeed,  are  probably  often  much 
greater  than  between  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  (§  350^). 

What,  also,  gives  to  the  whole  of  this  subject  its  proper  interpre- 
tation, is  the  parallel  which  is  drawn  by  Liebig  between  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  most  virulent  poisons  and  the  most  appropriate  food,  as 
set  forth  in  Section  350,  Nos.  41  and  42.  The  looseness  of  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  No.  41,  abstracted  from  all  the  surrounding  evidence 
of  hypothesis,  is  abundantly  conclusive  of  the  conjectural  nature  of 
the  wnole  of  this  pretended  mathematical  demonstration. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  comprehending  the  source  of 
the  mbtake  which  honest  chemists  have  made  in  attempting,  by 
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chemical  analysis,  to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  ani- 
saals.  It  lies  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the  economy  of  vegetable 
life,  and  thence  reasoning  from  a  mistaken  coincidence  of  princi- 
ples, which  exist  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  in 
a  strikingly  modified  state,  to  their  more  analogous  results  (§  10, 
13-17). 

Since,  however,  plants  subsist  upon  mineral  substances,  in  their 
elementary  state,  the  chemist  may  ofben  successfully  indicate  those 
inorganic  or  organic  compounds,  which  will  yield  to  any  given  species 
of  plant  (whose  general  elementary  composition  may  be  known)  the 
elements  that  go  especially  to  its  nutritive  economy.  But,  from  a  fun- 
damental distinction  between  plants  and  animals  ($11, 13-17),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  such  thing  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  latter.  No 
better  practical  proof  ofthis  can  be  wanted,  than  the  perfectly  indiges- 
tible natui«  of  many  compounds  which  contain  thereauisite  elements. 
Such  compounds,  upon  tne  chemical  philosophy,  as  t  have  said,  and 
as  admitted  by  Liebig,  include  many  virulent  poisons  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  many  inorganic  substances  whose  binary  com- 
pounds embrace  numerous  elements.  We  need  not,  indeed,  go  any 
rarther  than  the  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  die  va- 
rieties of  food,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed  (366),  and  Magendie's 
analogous  experiments  with  the  food  of  animals,*  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  this  subject  must  be  left  to  natural  experience. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  chemical  physiologist, 
in  the  foregoing  mquiries,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  animals 
is  greatly  alike,  at  least  in  all  mammalia.  It  should  follow,  there- 
fore, upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  that  the  practical  distinctions 
should  not  exist  between  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  but  that  a 
common  diet  should  be  as  universally  adapted  as  atmospheric  air. 
To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  also  added,  that  the  same  chemical  phi- 
losophy refers  chymification  to  a  purely  chemical  process;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Liebig,  "  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical 
action,  exactly  similar  to  those  processes  of  decomposition  or  trans- 
formation which  are  known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation^  or  decay,*' — 
Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16.  And  since,  therefore,  chymification  is 
"  independent  of  the  vital  force"  {ibid,),  and  as  chemistry  identifies 
the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  the  chyme,  it  is 
obvious  that  chemistry  can  predicate  nothing,  upon  this  subject,  of 
any  difference  in  the  vital  constitution  of  man  and  animalst  (§  409, 
350,  d). 

19.  In  respect  to  their  general  structure,  inoi^nic  bodies  are  ho- 
mogeneous, organic  beings  heterogeneous.  This  applies  as  well  to 
the  elementary  constituents  in  their  modes  of  combmation  as  to  the 
compound  structure  of  the  whole  being.  Each  particle  of  a  mineral 
compound  is  as  much  a  whole  as  the  greater  mass,  and  has  the  same 
combination  of  elements.  Each  element  is  as  perfect  as  the  com- 
pound conditions.  Animals  have  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  vessels, 
&c.,  with  an  endless  variety  in  the  elementary  combination8  in  the 
same  individual.  All  these  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  whole,  and 
depend,  mutually,  upon  each  other  for  their  existence.     The  same 

*  See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  toL  i..  p.  697,  &c. 
t  See  my  article  on  the  foregoing  sabject  ia  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal, 
December  97, 1843. 
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general  principle  is  applicable  to  ]^lantis.  Neyertfaeleafl,  apparent  ex- 
ceptions Occur  in  both  animated  kingdoms,  as  in  parts  of  many  plants 
and  ofpolypL  But,  in  these  instances,  each  part  possesses  essential- 
ly the  whole  apparatus  of  organic  life. 

20.  Organic  beings  grow  from  within  by  interstitial  deposition  of 
molecules  derived  from  the  blood  or  sap,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  each  part.  Inorganic  bodies  do  not  grow,  but  increase  only 
by  a  superficial  juxtaposition  of  parts,  whi<£  may,  also,  be  wholly 
unlike  the  original  crystal,  or  other  nucleus,  in  their  elements. 

In  the  process  of  growth  and  nutrition,  the  new  material  is  con- 
veyed witnin  from  without,  and  subjected  to  many  specific  changes, 
till  it  is  resolved  into  one  homogeneous  fluid.  Atmospheric  air  is 
also  indispensable  to  all  organic  beings.  There  is  nothing  analo- 
gous in  the  inorganic  world;  while  these,  and  an  endless  series  of 
other  facts,  establish  the  identity  of  the  organic  life  of  plants  and 
animals. 

21.  A  peculiar  action  of  certain  agents  upon  the  whole  organism, 
of  plants  and  animals,  called  vital  $iimMU,  entirely  unlike  the  action 
of  chemicill  agents,  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  or- 
ganic beings.  They  are  both  internal  and  external,  and  give  rise  to 
aU  the  phenomena  in  organic  life,  and  maintain  the  whole  in  one  ex- 
act condition;  while  the  action  of  agents  upon  inorganic,  or  on  dead 
organic,  substances,  does  not  elicit  one  of  these  multifarious  phenom- 
ena (§  74^,  1881). 

22.  Every  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  is  forever  distinguished 
by  the  same  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results ;  and  the  action  of 
vital  stimuli  is  forever  the  same  on  each  part,  respectively,  but, 
like  the  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results,  different  in  each ;  the 
whole  being  liable  to  invariable  modifications  at  different  stages  of 
lifi9,  and  according  to  temperament,  and  according,  also,  to  every 
other  modifying  influence. 

23.  Unlike  inorganic  bodies,  organic  beings  require  the  coexist- 
ence of  solids  and  fluids  in  their  composition. 

24.  All  organic  beings  have  the  power  of  generating  modon  within 
all  their  parts.  Mineral  compounds  have  no  such  endowment:  If 
motion  take  place  in  their  internal  constitution,  it  depends  upon  in- 
fluences which  have  no  existence  in  living  beings.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  motion  is  always  generated  in  living  beings  by  the  operation  of  a 
power  implanted  in  their  constitution,  and  this  power  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  mind,  and  by  internal  and  external  physical  agents. 

25.  The  solids  and  certain  fluids  of  organic  bemgs  act  upon  each 
other.  But  the  fluids  act  only  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the 
solids,  while  the  solids  transmute  the  most  important  fluid  into  their 
own  substance.  The  stimulant  action  of  the  blood  upon  the  organic 
properties,  and  the  reaction  of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  are  design- 
ed for  a  common  end.  The  concurrence  of  the  whole  fabric  is  ne- 
cessary to  these,  as  to  all  othe^,  results.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

26.  When  external  or  internal  agents  produce  motion  in  organic 
beings,  they  do  not  affect  the  composition,  in  the  natural  state.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  inorganic  or  dead  organic  compounds. 

27.  Organic  beings  are  perpetually  subject  to  a  vital  decomposition 
and  removal  of  old  parts,  whue  the  old  are  exactly  replaced  by  new 
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ones.  Il;  is  essential  to  mineral  compounds  that  they  remain  without 
change.  Any  disturbance  of  their  molecules  converts  them  into  com- 
pounds of  a  different  nature. 

While,  therefore,  inorganic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  or- 
ffanic  beings  are  subject  to  an  unceasing  loss  of  identity  as  respects 
uieir  present  component  parts. 

28.  The  external  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  variously  and 
greatly  contradistinguished  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The 
condition  of  one,  also,  is  uniform ;  that  of  the  other,  even  when  crys- 
talized,  is  variable. 

29.  **  The  only  character,"  says  Miiller,  "  that  can  be*  possibly 
compared  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  sym- 
metry is  realized  in  each ;  that  is  to  say,  the  character  which  miner- 
als possess  in  their  state  of  crystalization."  Yet  there  is  not,  in  this 
respect,  the  slightest  analogy ;  since  no  true  organic  compound  ever 
approaches  the  condition  of  a  crystal.  Here  we  may  trust  the  au- 
thority of  Liebig,  who  says  of  the  "  vital  principle  of  the  animal 
ovum,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  a  plant,"  that, 

'*  Entering  into  a  state  of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  although  occasionally  bounded 
by  riffht  lines,  are  yet  widely  distinct  from  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
we  observe  in  crystalized  minerals.  This  force,"  he  goes  on,  **  is  the 
vital  force,  vis  vitee,  or  vitality." 

30.  The  foregoing  considerations,  each  and  all  (§  8-29),  demon- 
strate a  radical  difference  between  the  forces  and  laws  of  organic  and 
inorganic  beings,  and  a  remarkable  modification  of  such  as  are  com 
mon  to  plants  and  animals.  But,  as  the  institutions  of  organic  life  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  they  should  be  still  farther 
sought  in  the  contradistinctions  between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms,  and  in  those  diversified  phenomena  which  indicate  a  com- 
mon but  modified  government  of  animals  and  plants.  All  organic 
beings  possess  in  common  the  most  essential  conditions  of  life,  though 
existmg  in  the  two  great  departments  of  living  nature  under  specific 
modifications  or  varieties ;  not,  however,  very  dissimilar,  but  inti- 
mately connected  by  a  gradation  of  analogies,  as  we  descend  along 
the  chain  of  either,  till  we  arrive  at  their  more  absolute  connecting 
link  in  the  lowest  being  of  one  and  the  other.  Other  conditions  are 
superadded  to  the  nobler  department,  which,  with  the  differences  of 
structure  and  the  modifications  of  their  common  properties  of  life,  and 
their  modes  of  subsistence,  distinguish  the  two  living  kingdoms  from 
each  other. 

31.  Physiology  may  be  divided  into,  1st.  The  composition  of  or- 
ganic beings ;  2d.  Their  structure ;  3d.  Their  properUes ;  4th.  Their 
functions ;  5th.  Modifications  of  properties  and  functions  which  arise 
from  sex,  temperament,  climate,  habits,  age,  &;c. ;  6th.  The  relations 
of  organic  beings  to  external  objects ;  7th.  Death. 

These  several  topics  will  be  considered  with  a  special  view  to  the 
great  principles  which  form  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
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FIBST  DIVISION  OP  PHYSIOLOGY. 

COMPOSITION. 

32.  Thb  principal  object  contemplated  by  this  work  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  relative  to  the  composition  of  organic  beinCT  is  to  settle  the 
principles  and  laws  upon  which  such  beings  are  constituted,  by  tracing 
them  out  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  organic  matter. 

33.  Composition  is  subdivided  hito  ultimate  or  elementary,  and  the 
proximate  parts ;  the  latter  being  compounded  of  the  former. 

34.  Of  liie  fifty-five  known  elementary  substances,  the  following 
seventeen  have  been  found  in  the  composition  of  plants  :  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  potassium,  <^cium,  iron,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  silicium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  chlorine,  sodium, 
iodine,  bromine. 

35.  The  same  elements  (34),  with  the  addition  of  fluor,  and  the 
probable  exception  of  aluminum,  occur  in  animals.  Arsenic  is  also 
often  found  in  man.*  Although  animals  are  exposed  to  various 
sources  from  which  other  elements  might  be  derived,  they  reject  ev- 
ery other  elementary  principle;  oz:,  rather,  are  incapable  of  their 
assimilation, 

36.  The  foregoing  coincidence  in  the  common  nature  of  the  ele> 
ments  of  plants  and  animals  supplies  no  small  proof  of  the  peculiar 
properties  and  laws  of  organic  oeings.  Others,  however,  more  stri- 
king, lie  at  the  foundation,  and  form,  also,  contradistinctions  with  the 
inorganic  world. 

37.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  mostly  composed  of  oar- 
.bon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  four  out  of  the  fifly-five  ele- 
ments that  go  to  the  formation  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  main 
bulk  of  plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  is 
probably  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  as  the 
essential  elements ;  though  nitrogen  is  indispensable  to  many  of  the 
products  of  vegetable  organization,  cmd  Liebig  says  it  i^  found  in  all 
parts  of  a  plant  (§  62,^  note).  The  three  or  lour  indispensable  ele- 
ments compose  90  or  more  parts  of  100  of  all  the  soft  textures  of  an- 
imals, and  of  all  plants.  These  are  selected,  universally,  by  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  as  if  by  instinct.  This  circumstance  increases  great- 
ly the  force  of  Uie  conclusion  in  die  foregoing  section  (§  36). 

38.  The  elements  of  mineral  compounds  are  always  united  in  a 
binary  manner ;  those  of  organic  in  a  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.,  being 
always  intimately  blended  with  each  other.  This  distinction  involves 
an  absolute  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

39.  No  two  elements,  therefore,  can  form  a  true  organic  compound. 
The  rare  exceptions  which  have  been  made  by  the  chemists  are  not 
organic  substances,  nor  can  they  be  rendered  such  by  the  animal  or- 
ganization. They  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  which  thev 
cannot  be  elevated  but  by  the  properties  of  vegetable  life  (§  14, 16, 17). 

All  mineral  compounds  may  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  which 
are  as  perfect  minerals  as  when  united.  Indeed,  the  most  natural  con- 
dition of  a  mineral  is  the  state  of  a  simple  element. 

*  Wttence  oome  the  floor  azid  the  anenio^  nnlesi  tfaioagh  planti  t  ((  14-1&) 
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40.  What,  therefore,  is  so  fundamental  in  organic  beings  as  ex- 
pressed in  sections  38  and  39,  and  universally  admitted,  allows  of  no 
mtroduction  of  powers,  principles,  laws.  Sec,  which  shall  conflict  with 
the  powers  and  laws  upon  which  the  simplest  organic  compound  is 
constituted.  In  the  progress  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
position  is  every  where  substantiated.  Unity  and  harmony  prevail 
throughout  each  department  of  nature,  respectively ;  and  while  the 
powers  and  laws  of  Che  ommic  are  as  fully  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  as  are  their  physical  and  all  other  attri- 
butes,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  are  apparently  embarrassed  by  a 
great  diversity  of  phenomena  as  manifestea  in  health  and  disease,  but 
that,  in  reality,  all  the  variety  goes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^nda* 
mental  principles  are  the  same  throu^out  (§  638,  733,  d), 

41.  Again,  we  may  suppose  at  least  some  20,000,000  of  distinct  ox- 
ganic  compounds  in  the  various  species  of  plants,  and  some  30,000,000 
more  in  the  animal  kingdom,  formed  mostly  out  of  four  elements  (\  37), 
while  these  same  elements  form  scarcely  a  dozen  combinations  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

42.  The  foregoing  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  each  individ- 
ual, respectively,  out  of  one  common  homogeneous  fluid,  composed  of 
about  seventeen  elements.*  No  chemical  hypothesis  can  interpret 
this  universal  characteristic  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  while  all  the 
relative  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  totally  opposed  to  this  almost 
endless  and  undeviating  variety  of  new  combinations  out  of  a  common 
fluid,  according  to  the  species  of  animal  or  plant,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  every  particular  part.  If  chemical  agencies  operated,  there 
would  be  no  uniformity  in  any  secreted  product  at  any  two  successive 
moments  (§  741,  b). 

It  is  one  of  the  crequent  concessions  of  the  distinguished  chemico- 
vitalist,  Miiller,  that 

''  The  opinion  that  the  component  principles  of  the  organs  exist  in 
the  blood  in  their  perfect  state  cannot  be  possibly  adopted.  The  com- 
ponents of  most  tissues,  in  fact,  present,  besides  many  fnodificatunu 
of  fibrin,  albumen,  fat,  and  ozmazome,  other  'perfectly  peculiar  matters, 
nothing  analogous  to  which  is  contained  in  the  blood."  '*  Even  the 
fibrin  of  muscle  cannot  be  considered  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis." — MiJLLEiL 

John  Hunter  also  laid  down  the  following  doctrine,  as  expressed  by 
his  editor,  Mr.  Palmer  : 

'*  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  diflerent  proximate  principles  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  hold  diflerent  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
organized  substances,  in  the  same  manner  that  one  animal  ranks  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  organized  beings  than  another." — Hunter. 

And  thus  Liebig,  as  a  vitalist,  in  opposition  to  himself,  as  a  chemut: 

**  In  that  endless  scries  of  compounds,  which  begins  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  the  sources  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables, 
and  includes  the  most  complex  constituents  of  the  animal  brain,  there 

is  NO  BLANK,  NO  INTERRUPTION.  ThB  FIRST  SUBSTANCE  CAPABLE  OP 
AFFORDING  NUTRIMENT  TO  ANIMALS  IS  THE  LAST  i>RODUCT  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATIVE ENER6T  OF  VEGETABLES." — Libbig'b  Animal  Chemxitry, 

*  It  ic  now  oofDceded  by  physiolociitB,  generally,  l^at  the  chyle,  Ijrmph,  and  Uood,  tr« 
each,  leverally,  atf  ezpreaaedoy  Wagner,  "  homogeneoixa  flaida,  with  certam  pecalisr 
corpaadea  mixed  with  them." — 8te  WAanjiR'a  Elementt  of  Pkytiology,  p.  850.  Lon- 
don,  1842. 
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43.  Althougb  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  wonderful  province 
of  organization  to  elect  only  four  elements  from  the  homogeneous  fluid 
(§  42)  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  yet  there  are  some  com- 
pounds which  embrace  a  greater  number,  though  unlike  the  elements 
of  inorganic  compounds,  in  intimate  union  with  each  other  (§  38). 
The  blood,  indeed,  has  not  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements 
dius  united;  a  circumstance  in  itself  conclusive  that  other  powers  than 
the  chemical  must  preside  over  the  elaboration  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  elements  that  go  uniformly  to  the  formation  of  all  other 
organic  compounds.  And,  although  the  metallic  and  earthy  sub- 
stances form  no  part  of  the  essential  oigans  of  life,  they  are  yet 
vitally  united  with  the  indispensable  organic  compounds  in  particu- 
lar parts,  and  are  elaboratea  from  the  blood  or  sap  by  those  parts 
only,  and  with  an  astonishingly  relative  proportion  to  the  other 
elements,  as  sulphur  by  the  brain,  phosphate  of  lime  by  the  bones, 
fiuate  of  lime  by  the  teeth,  phosphate  of  magnesia  by  wheat,  silex  by 
the  stem  oi  wheat,  and  by  the  skeletons  of  many  poriferi,  &c.  We 
shall  not  regard  these  substances  as  accidental,  or  as  introduced  by 
a  physical  process,  but,  as  contributing  a  subordinate  part  with  the 
essential  organic  elements  toward  the  perfection  of  an  unfathomable 
jTOtem  of  Designs,  whose  moving  power  is  oi^y  short  of  the  Creative 
Energy,  in  bein^  substituted  for  that  Great  First  Cause,  with  limita- 
tions that  chain  it  to  the  fulfillment  of  secondary  ends  (§  847). 

44.  Organic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  in  health,  in  any  ^ven 
part  of  any  species  of  being  at  each  stage  of  existence,  but  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  m  an  exact  manner  at  the  several  stages 
(§153-159). 

And  so  of  disease.  The  same  morbid  state  of  any  given  part,  caU- 
rii  paribus^  always  produces  the  same  modifications  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  which  it  may  be  composed,  the  same  alterations  of  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  the  same  new  formations.  All  this  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  phases  of  scrofiila,  in  small-pox,  cow-pox,  lue^,  measles,  hy- 
drophobia, &;c. 

It  is  opposed  to  all  facts,  that  any  chemical  influences  can  decom- 
pound a  fluid  composed  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements,  not  only,  in 
the  exclusive  manner  represented  in  the  last  section,  but  according, 
also  to  the  exact  vital  constitution  or  vital  modification  of  each  part 

45.  Nevertheless  (§  44),  the  general  composition  of  animals  is  the 
same,  whether  they  subsist  upon  grass,  or  flesh,  or  whatever  be  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  food.  So  of  the  chyme,  the  chyle,  and  the 
blood.  There  is  nothing  in  chemistry  that  will  throw  any  light  upon 
these  coincidences  (§  17,  409). 

46.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  seen  of  the  variety  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  four  simple  .elements  (§  41),  only  a  few  hundred,  at  most, 
of  distinct  inorganic  compounds  can  be  formed  out  of  the  55  elements 
which  compose  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  37).  Those  few  compounds, 
however,  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  globe,  while  the  organic  are 
only  scattered  over  its  surface.  Nor  is  mere  a  globe  in  the  universe 
that  would  not  be  as  worthless  as  space,  did  it  not  administer  to  the 
purposes  of  life. 

47.  Different  combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, constitute,  mainly,lhe  whole  vegetable  and  animal  materia  medi- 
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ca;  while  their  inorganic  compounds  do  not  contribute  one  remedial 
agent. 

48.  It  is  evident  that  the.  four  principal  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds combine  not  only  in  different  proportions,  but  so  variously,  in 
respect  to  the  proportions,  among  tnemselves,  as  to  bewilder  the 
imagination  (§  41).  Chemistry  can  give  us  no  light  upon  these  sub- 
jects, but  what  is  purely  analytical ;  while,  in  respect  to  their  mineral 
compounds,  the  same  elements  unite  only  in  a  small  number  of  pro- 
portions, upon  which  chemistry  throws  its  light  with  a  brilliancy  that 
may  be  said  topenetrate  the  unfathomable  recesses  of  their  organic 
compounds.  This  fundamental  distinction  is  necessarily  conceded ; 
and  It  were  well  for  science  if  chemistry  did  not  overstep  the  limit. 
But,  the  chemist  shall  always  speak  for  himself     Thus  Liebig : 

'^6  oq.  tartaric  acid,  by  absorbing  6  eq.  oxygen  from  the  air, 
form  grape  sugary  with  the  separation  of  12  eq.  carbonic  acid.  We 
can  explain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formation  of  all  the  component 
substances  of  plants,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  whether  they  are  pro* 
duced  fix>m  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  by  the  assimilation  of 
oxygen  and  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  We  do  net  know  in  what 
form  the  production  of  ihese  constituents  takes  place.  In  this  respect 
the  representation  of  their  formation  which  we  have  given  must  not  be 
received  in  an  absolute  sense,  it  being  intended  only  to  render  the  na- 
ture  of  the  process  more  capable  of  comprehension.  But,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  if  the  conversion  of  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  in  grapes, 
be  considered  ajact,  it  must  take  place  under  all  circumstances  in  the 
same  proportions*^  ! — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi- 
ology. 

The  reader  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses 
and  admissions.  They  should  be  ever  ready  to  chasten  his  credulity 
as  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  every  organic  compound.  They 
stamp  the  whole  "science  of  organic  chemistry,"  in  its  synthetioid 
aspects,  as  one  of  pretension,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  an  intei* 
ligent  mind  (§  350>350|). 

And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  two  next 
following  sections. 

49.  "The  particles  of  matter,"  says  Liebig,  "called  equivalents  in 
chemistry,  are  not  infinitely  small,  for  they  possess  a  weight,  and  are 
capable  of  arranging  themselves  in  the  most  various  ways,  and  of  thus 
forming  innumerable  compound  atoms.  The  properties  of  these 
compound  atoms  differ  in  organic  nature,  not  only  according  to  the 
form,  but,  also,  in  many  instances,  according  to  the  direction  and 
place  which  the  simple  atoms  take  in  the  compound  molecules. 

"  When  we  compare  the  composition  of  organic  compounds  with 
inorganic,  we  are  quite  amazed  at  the  existence  of  combinations  in 
one  single  molecule,  of  which  ninety  or  several  hundred  atoms  or 
equivalents  are  united.  Thus,  the  compound  atom  of  an  organic  acid 
of  very  simple  composition,  acetic  acid,  for  example,  contains  12 
equivalents  of  simple  elements ;  1  atom  of  kinovic  acid  contains  33 ; 
1  of  sug^r,  36  ;  1  of  amygdalin,  90  ;  1  of  stearic  acid,  138  equivalents. 
The  component  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  infinitely  more  complex 
even  than  these." — Libbio's  Organic  Chemistry,  &:c. 

60.  "  Inorganic  compounds  differ  from  organic  in  as  great  a  degree 
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tn  their  other  characters  aa  in  their  simplicity  of  constitutioii.  Tbos^ 
the  decomposition  of  a  compound  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  aided 
by  numerous  causes,  such  as  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  the  capab^ity 
of  its  constituents  to  form  solid,  insoluble,  or,  at  certain  temperatures, 
Tolatile  compounds  with  the  body  brought  into  contact  with  it ;  and, 
nevertheless,  a  vast  number  of  other  substances  produce  in  it  not  the 
slightest  change.  Now  in  the  decomposition  of  a  complex  organic 
atom  there  is  nothing  similar  to  this." — ^Liebig^s  Organic  Chemistry^ 

&C, 

5L  **  An  essential  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds is,  that  in  organic  products  the  combining  proportions  of  their 
elements  do  not  observe,  as  in  mineral  compounds,  a  simple  arith- 
metical ratio." 

52.  An  interesting  corollary  flows  fix>m  the  foregoing  facts  (§  22, 
41-50),  namely,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  all  remedial 
agents  of  an  organic  nature,  and  all  the  varieties  of  food,  depend  upon 
the  modes  and  proportions  in  which  thzee  or  four  simple  elements 
unite  with  each  other.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  §  41,  that  no  two  re* 
medial  agents  generated  by  different  species  of  plants  or  animals, 
however  analogous,  can  be  exactly  alike  m  their  morbific  or  remedial 
virtues.  Hence  the  diiSerences  among  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.  As 
composition,  especially  of  the  sap,  also  varies  more  or  less  at  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  plants  and  at  different  seasons,  and  also  from  unhealthy 
conditions,  so  will  corresponding  differences  arise  in  their  remedial 
and  morbific  virtues.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  characteristics  of 
organic  products  as  vital  agents  are  uniformly  the  same  under  any 
given  condition  of  the  organic  being ;  and  so  of  each  simple  element, 
and  of  the  physiological  effects  of  all  vital  agents  (§  188^,  d).  The 
precise  natural  or  morbid  states  of  the  organic  properties  lie  at  the 
Dottom  of  the  whole  philosophy,  since  these  properties,  through  their 
instruments  of  action,  combine  the  elements  exactly  according  to  their 
existing  state  (§  650,  826,/). 

53,  a.  From  the  facts  now  stated  (§  38-51),  it  is  evident  that  the 
organic  chemist  can  do  no  more  than  effect  an  analysis  of  organic 
compounds.  He  can  only  present  each  simple  element  by  itself, 
without'the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  and 
proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  each  other. 

53,  b.  So,  also,  if  the  aggreg^ate  compounds,  such  as  blood,  sap, 
muscle,  gastric  juice,  &:c.,  be,  in  reality,  made  up  of  mere  simple 
compounds,  or  *'  proximate  principles,"  by  the  union  of  compound 
atoms,  chemistry  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  naturally  exist.  Those  combinations  which  are  most 
alike  are  different  from  each  other  in  every  distinct  part  of  the  or- 
ganic being,  and  different  in  the  same  parts  of  distinct  species.  This 
IS  so  from  the  first'  development  of  the  germ ;  and  what  is  then  beeun 
is  perpetuated  through  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  transmitted  to 
all  succeeding  generations  (§  63-81,  155).  The  differences,  as  we 
have  seen,  result  from  the  different  proportions  in  which  some  three 
or  four  simple  elements  are  united  together,  and  from  the  proportions 
of  different  compound  atoms  which  may  enter  into  the  entire  combi- 
nation, and  from  the  manner  in  which  ^ey  and  their  elements  are 
combined  among  themselves.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
can  never  reach  the  secret  of  these  combinations.     We  should  neces- 
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sarUy  expect,  even  from  the  shades  of  elementary  distinctions,  that 
chemistry  would  confound  and  even  identify  many  compounds  that 
are  totally  unlike  in  their  nature.  And  this  it  actually  does,  in  pre- 
senting to  us  sugar,  vinegar,  starch,  gum-arabic,  wood,  &c.,  as  the 
same  anbstance ;  and  in  identifying  pus  and  cheese,  and,  again,  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  lymph,  mucus,  and  the  product  of  certain  cancerous 
affections.  Nor  is  there  generally  any  agreement  among  the  chem- 
ists in  their  analyses  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  as  true  now,  as 
when  Bostock  (a  chemical  physiologist)  affirmed,  that  "  every  subse- 
quent attempt  to  discover  the  elemenU  of  oiganized  substances  differs 
more  or  less  from  those  that  preceded  it.*' 

The  moment  chemical  agencies  begin  their  operation,  artificial 
transformations  necessarily  ensue,  and  &e  nature  of  the  organic  com- 
pound is  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  resulting  products  are  perfectly  new  formations,  particularly  all 
the  binary  compounds  (§  38,  39).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
reputed  "  proxunate  principles"  are  intimately  incorporated  in  any 
given  compound,  and  have  no  such  separate  existence  as  chemistiy 
teaches,  it  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  chemistry,  that  all  the  elaborations 
are  the  artificial  results  of  affinities  which  have  been  set  in  motion  by 
the  agents  employed,  and  which  are  employed  for  that  very  purpose. 
This  I  have  already  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  the  Medictu  and 
Physiological  CammetUariei  (vol.  i.,  p.  674-682),  even  so  &r  aa  to 
show  that  urea  may  not  be  formed  by  the  kidneys,  but  is  the  result 
of  spontaneous  changes  after  the  elaboration  of  urine,  as  it  is  of 
artificial  influences  (§  54,  a).  But,  attentive  observation  will  gen- 
erally detect  the  chemist  in  the  admission  of  facts  which  are  subver- 
sive of  his  speculative  doctrines  (§  18, 350) ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  admission  covers  the  whole  ground  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  organic  chemistry  beyond  the  most  simple  elementary  anal- 
ysis.    Thus, 

53,  c.  *'  Were  we  able  to  produce  taurine  and  ammonia  directly 
out  of  uric  acid  or  allantoine,  thb  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  share  which  has  been  ascribed  to  these 
compounds  in  the  production  of  bile.  It  cannot,  however,  be  viewed 
as  any  objection  to  the  views  above  developed  on  the  subject,  that 
vnth  the  means  we  possess,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting 
these  transformations  out  of  the  body.  Such  an  objection  loses  all  its 
force,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot  admit,  as  proved,  the  pre-ex* 
istenceof  taurine  and  ammonia  in  the  bile;  nay^  that  it  is  not  evxn 
PBOBABLB  that  those  compounds,  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  thb 
PBonuoTS  OF  THE  DBC0BIP08ITI0N  OF  THE  BILE,  exut  Ttody  formed^  aM 
ingredients  of  thai  fluid.  By  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bile,  we, 
in  a  manner,  fobcb  rrs  elements  to  unfte  in  such  fobms  as  are  no 
longer  capable  of  change  under  the  influence  of  the  same  re-agent." 
— -LiEBie's  Animal  Chemistry. 

By  the  admissions,  also,  in  §  18,  42,  and  350,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Utopian  nature  of  organic  chemistry  is  equally  established  in  all 
its  pretensions  by  its  own  founders  and  advocates. 

54,  a.  Organic  substances  alone  undergo  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction ;  and  this  shows  us,  also,  in  the  language  of  Tiedemann,  that 
"  even  when  the  life  of  organic  bodies  is  extinct,  we  should  consider 
the  qualities  which  they  possess,  from  the  time  of  death  to  the  com- 
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plete  resolution  of  orgaiiization,  as  the  reBult  of  the  vital  powers 
which  have  been  active  in  them." 

This  obvious  principle  conducts  us  at  once  to  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  those  numerous  transformations  of  which  organic  compounds 
are  susceptible  from  chemical  agencies,  while  they  still  retain  their 
elementary  combinations,  and  appear  under  uniform  aspects  when 
subjected  to  the  same  chemical  influences,  and  often  analosous  to  the 
natural  condition  of  the  compound.  "  It  b  the  power  of  ronnation/' 
says  Tiedemann,  '*  which,  after  the  extinction  of  the  individual  life  of 
organized  bodies,  renders  the  organic  matters,  separated  from  their 
organization,  capable,  provided  &ey  have  not  been  reduced  to  diehr 
elements  by  external  physical  or  identical  actions,  of  assuming  new 
and  more  simple  forms,  according  to  the  diversity  of  external  in* 
fluences,  such  as  heat,  light,  water,  &;c.,  which  determine  them  in 
taking  on  this  new  farm.  This  power  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  prop- 
erty inherent  in  organic  matters  in  general,  rendering  them  able  to 
take  other  more  simple  configurations  when  detached  from  the  com* 
binations  of  living  bodies." 

Some  organic  compounds  undergo  transformations  of  the  foregoing 
nature  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  organic  being.  The  homo- 
geneous blood  is  immediately  reduced  into  three  principal  compounds, 
which  have  no  natural  existence  as  such.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  there 
is  a  fondamental  change  among  the  elements  and  the  compound 
atoms  of  the  entire  mass.  The  changes  arise  from  the  loss  oi  the 
'  vital  properties,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  chemical  influences. 
Such,  too,  is  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  that  there  may 
be  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  resulting  products  when  the  same 
chemical  agents  operate  upon  any  given  compound ;  as  exemplified 
in  the  various  transformations  to  which  sugar  is  liable,  and  as  seen  in 
the  uniform  production  of  morphia,  narcotina,  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c. 
54,  b.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  premises  which  I  have  set 
forth,  that  chemistry  can,  at  most,  present  but  a  few  compounds  as  appa** 
rently  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  elementary  composition;  for,  al- 
though there  are  many  millions  of  these  distinct  combinations  in  organio 
beings  (§  41),  they  commonly  possess  such  analogies  that  chemisd7 
is  obliged  to  confound  all  but  a  few  which  have  strong  characteris- 
tics. These  few,  which  are  denominated  proximeUe  principles,  are 
si^posed  by  the  chemist  to  make  up  the  entire  composition  of  6rganie 
beings.  But,  a  greater  proportion  even  of  these  few  are  so  inscruta- 
bly different  from  each  other  in  their  elementary  combinations,  that 
they  are  classed  under  common  denominations,  not  only  for  the  fore- 
going reason,  but  on  account  of  certain  resemblances  in  their  physical 
properties ;  while  it  is  by  these  last,  and  by  their  differences  in  re- 
sults as  vital  agents,  we  come  to  know  that  broad  distinctions  may 
exist  among  them.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  various  acids,  oils, 
resins,  &c 

65,  All  organic  substances,  while  endowed  with  life,  resist  the  de- 
composing influences  of  all  surrounding  agents*  All  inorganic  com- 
pounds yield  to  these  influences. 

56.  As  soon  as  organic  beingrs  are  dead,  the  very  agents  that  had 
contributed  to  their  gprowth  and  nourishment,  now  become  the  causes 
of  breaking  up  their  elementary  combinations,  and  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  Uie  ordinary  decomposition  of  mineral  compounds*    In  the 
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former  case,  it  is  allowed  by  Liebig,  that  tbe  "  vital  principle  op- 
poses to  tbe  continual  action  of  the  atmosphere,  moisture,  and  temp 
perature,  upon  tbe  organism,  a  resistance  which  is  in  a  certain  degree 
invincibleJ' 

57.  In  the  seed  and  ovum  the  properties  of  life  are  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion which  maintains  their  elementary  combinations  against  tbe  chem- 
ical forces.  They  resist  degrees  of  cold  which  operate  destructively 
upon  their  composition  when  their  life  is  extinct  Those  agents,  too, 
as  beat  and  moisture,  which  speedily  resolve  the  egg.  and  seed,  when 
deprived  of  life,  into  their  ultimate  elements,  will  in  the  same  de- 
grees of  intensity  develop  from  the  germ,  ^hen  alive,  a  perfectly 
organized  being.  In  the  former  case  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
life  is  generally  mistaken  for  **  a  force  in  a  state  of  rest,**  Thus,  Lie- 
big: 

"  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REHABKABLE  FORCE, the  SOURCE  of  srowth,  icc,ajbrce 
in  a  Mtate  of  rest.'* — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry ^  first  sentence.  See, 
also,  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  7-28. 

58.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  power  which  resists  the  decom- 
posing forces  and  agents  in  living  beings  combined  the  elements  of 
such  beings,  and  that  death  is  an  extinction  of  that  power.  The  chem- 
ical forces  can  have  no  connection  with  the  comoinations,  since  they 
are  held  together  by  a  power  in  direct  opposition  to  chemical  influ- 
ences. 

What,  therefore,  unites  the  elements  and  maintains  them  against 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  being  the  fundamental  power,  must  ne- 
cessarily preside  over  all  the  processes  and  results  to  which  organic 
beings  are  liable. 

59.  "  The  elements  of  dead  organic  matter,''  says  Liebig,  in  his  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  "  seem  merely  to  retain  passivdy  the  position  and 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  placed."  *'  The  atoms  exist  only 
by  the  vis  inertia  of  their  elements."  So,  also,  Mulder,  §  350},  m,  and 
other  chemical  physiologists.  This  shows  that  the  original  union  is 
effected  by  other  powers  dian  the  chemical,  which,  otherwise,  would 
still  operate  after  death,  and  prevent  decomposition.  We  also  thus 
learn  why  dead  organic  compoimds  so  readily  undergo  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  from  the  slightest  influences.  All  of  which, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  abundantly  conceded  by  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher, when  he  yields  to  the  force  of  facts.  For  what  can  be  more 
ample  than  Liebig's  affirmation,  that 

**  The  VITAL  force  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  resistance,  inas- 
much as  by  its  presence  in  the  living  tissues,  their  elements  acquire 
the  power  of  toiihstanding  the  disturbance  and  change  in  their  form  and 
COMPOSITION,  which  external  agents  tend  to  produce  ;  a  power,  which^ 
as  chemical  compounds,  they  do  not  possess.** — Liebio's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

And  yet  again  may  I  press  into  the  service  of  trutb  the  organic 
chemist,  when  he  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  laboratory,  and  con- 
tradicts those  speculations  which  impart  to  his  wiitines  the  zest  of 
novelty.  In  bis  Lectures  for  the  winter  of  1844,  Liebig  appears  to 
have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  bis  empire,  and  we  have  here  an 
unusual  amount  of  '*  vitality.** 

The  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 


la 
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feuties  was  more  of  a  distillation  from  the  laboratory  than  its  prede- 
cessor, Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology;  and,  as  many  of 
the  most  eminent  physiologists  in  Europe,  who  were  inclined  to  min- 
gle chemistry  with  vitalism,  were  nauseated  by  the  dose  which  was 
last  administered,  Liebig  came  out  in  his  Lectures  with  the  following 
placebo  for  .the  vitalistn,  and  the  chemico-vitalists.  Were  it  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  lecturer,  it  should  place  him  in  the  yery  front  rank  of 
vitalism.  The  docti-ines  are  of  the  most  fundamental  nature,  and  lie 
at  the  baMs  of  these  Institutes,  and  of  my  "  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries."  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  strictly  relative  to  my 
present  subject,  an^  inculcate  all  that  the  most  transcendental  vital- 
ist  can  desire  as  to  the  distinct  nature  of  the  vital  principlcy  its  full  con^ 
trol  over  the  processes  of  life^  its  extinction  at  deaths  and  an  absolute 
distinction  between  vital  and  chemical  processes  and  results,  while  those 
processes  and  results  are^  respectively,  referred  to  forces  of  a  totally  dis  • 
ti$iU  nature.     Thus : 

'•After  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle,"  says  Liebig*  "  in  or- 
ganic atoms,  they  maintain  their  form  and  properties,  the  state  into 
which  they  have  been  brought  in  living  organisms,  only  by  reason  of 
their  inherent  inertia.  It  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  law  of  matter^ 
that  its  particles  possess  no  seUf-activity,  no  inherent  power  of  origin- 
ating motion,  when  at  rest ;  motion  must  be  imparted  by  some  exter- 
nal cause ;  and,  in  like  manner,  motion  once  imparted  to  a  body  can 
only  be  arrested  by  external  resistance. 

''  The  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  having  been 
formed  under  the  guidance  and  power  of  the  vital  principle,  it  is  this 
^nciple  which  determines  the  direction  of  their  molecular  attraction. 
The  vital  principle,  therefore,  must  be  a  motive  power,  capable  of 
imparting  motion  to  atoms  at  rest,  and  of  opposing  resistance  to  other 
forces  producing  motion,  such  as  the  chemical  force,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. We  are  able  to  reliquefy  and  redissolve  albumen,  after  it  had 
been  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the  vital  principle  alone  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  order  and  manner  of  the  molecular  arrangement 
in  the  smallest  particles  of  albumen.  Coagulated  albumen  is  again 
converted  into  its  original  form,  it  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  animal  organism. 

"  In  the  formation  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  the  vital 
principle  opposes,  as  a  fprce  of  resistance,  the  action  of  the  other 
forces,— cohesive  attraction,  heat,  and  electricity, — ^forces  which  ren- 
der the  aggregation  of  atoms  into  combinations  of  the  highest  order 
impossible,  except  in  living  organisms. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  when  those  complex  combinations  which  consti- 
tute organic  substances  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  vital 
force, — when  this  no  longer  is  opposed  to  the  action^f  the  other  dis- 
turbing forces,  great  alterations  immediately  ensue  in  their  properties, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituents.  The  slightest  chemical 
action,  the  mere  contact  of  atmospheric  air,  suffices  to  cause  a  transpo- 
sition of  their  atoms,  and  to  produce  new  arrangements ;  in  one  word, 
to  excite  decomposition.  Those  remarkable  phenomena  take  place 
which  are  designated  by  the  terms  fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  decay  ;  these  are  the  processes  of  decomposition,  and  their  ulti- 
mate results  are  to  reconvert  the  elements  of  organic  bodies  into  that 
state  in  which  they  exist  before  they  participate  in  the  processes  of  life." 
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The  reader,  however,  will  be  more  astoniBhed  to  learn  that  he  has 
not  discovered,  amid  the  multitude  of  conflicting  statements  and  doc- 
trines, a  passage  in  the  work  on  Aniimd  Chemittry  which,  even  more 
than  the  preceding,  identifies  ^*  the  Reformer'^  with  the  ipost  exclu- 
siye  vitalists,  and  completely  annuls  all  his  chemical  and  physical 
speculations  as  to  organic  life,  and  his  radical  distinctions  oetween 
plants  and  animals  (§  360,  nos.  7, 12,  15).  It  will  he  also  seen  with 
what  pretense  he  has  been  denominated  *'  the  Rrfcrmer^**  and  "  the 
author  of  a  new  and  the  greateei  era  in  phynciogy**  The  extract  in* 
culcates  the  doctrines  of  an  independent  vital  principle,  its  identity 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  action  of  stimuli  upfpi  that  principle,  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  the  nervous  power  in  animals,  the 
absence  of  that  influence  in  plants,  and  the  dependence  of  all  organic 
processes  and  results,  equally  in  plants  and  animals,  upon  that  prin« 
dple. 

Now  these  are  exactly  the  doctrines  which  are  also  fundamental 
throughout  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  and  these 
Institutes.  They  are  relative  to  the  constitution  and  processes  of 
organic  beings  as  a  whole,  while  the  foregoing  quotations  fi-om  Lie- 
big's  Lectures  comprehend  the  principles  by  which  I  have  interpret- 
ed the  elementary  condition  of  organic  bodies.     Thus  our  author : 

"  Th^  activity  ofvegetaUve  life  manifests  itself,  in  veoetablbs,  t^M 
the  aid  of  externeU  influences  ;  in  animals,  by  means  of  influences  piyh 
duced  within  the  organism.  Digestion,  circulation^  secretion,  are,  no 
doubty  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  hut  the  voece  which 
gives  to  the  germ,  the  letif,  and  the  radical  Jibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
SAME  WONDERFUL  PROPERTIES,  w  the  SAME  as  that  residing  in  the  se- 
creting membranes  and  glands  of  animals,  and  which  enables  ever^ 
animal  organ  to  perform  its  own  proper  Unctions." — Liebig's  Am- 
mal  Chemistry. 

60.  ^'The  diversity  of  the  transformations  and  of  the  resultine 
products,"  says  an  able  advocate  of  Liebig's  physical  doctrines  of 
life,  "  indicate  most  certainly  the  complexity  of  an  organic  product" 
(§  41).  "  The  metamorphoses  which  occur  after  organic  substances 
are  removed  ^(w»  the  influence  of  the  vital  force^  constitute  a  separa- 
tion, or  splitting  up  into  new  and  less  complex  compounds"  (§  54).— 
Mr.  Ancell,  in  London  Lancet^  Nov.  26,  1842. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  does  the  chemical  physiologist  unavoidably 
concede  that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are  held  together  by  a 
vital  principle,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  originally  united  by  that 
principle. 

Vitalism  becomes  established  in  all  its  aspects,  even  in  what  has 
been  denominated  "  transcendental  vitalism,"  when  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are,  in  the  language  of  Liebig, 
*' united  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  a  power  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature,  namely,  a  Vital 
Principle;**  since,  as  I  have  said,  the  powers  and  laws  which  regu- 
late the  composition  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
results.  Concessions  of  fundamental  principles  overthrow  all  spuri- 
ous "facts,"  and  all  secondary  doctrines  of  a  conflicting  nature. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  advantageously  connected  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth.  There  are  few  intelligent  minds  that  do  not  right- 
ly appreciate  those  grand  phenomena  of  Nature  which  conduct  us  to 
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a  knowledge  of  her  fandamental  laws,  or  do  not  incidentally  betray 
their  conviction  of  the  right,  however  the  enticements  of  fame  may 
beguile  them  into  ingenious  substitutiona.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  continue  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  my  conclusions 
the  powerful  concessions  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  belong  to  the 
adverse  schools  in  organic  philosophy.  It  is  manifest  that  such  au- 
thorities must  weigh  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  their  admissions  can  only  flow  from  convictions  that  have 
been  obtained  in  the  school  of  Nature.  Among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  adverse  school  is  Liebig,  and  standing  intermediate  is  the  pro- 
found and  erudite  Miiller.  And  having  thus  referred  again  to  thia 
iJfeeat  philosopher,  I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  from 
him  an  important  contribudon  to  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  as  thev  re- 
late to  the  very  composition  of  organic  iieings,  and  in  which  he  msti- 
tutes  a  broad  contrast  between  the  affinities  which  unite  the  elements 
of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.     Thus : 

**  Chemical  substances/'  says  MiiUer,  "  are  regulated  by  the  intrm- 
tic  propeities  and  the  elective  affinity  of  the  substances  uniting  to 
form  them.  In  oreanic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  which  in- 
duces, and  maintams,  the  combination  of  their  elements,  doed  not 
consist  in  the  iiUrmtie  praperHu  of  those  elements,  but  in  something 
dsCf  which  not  only  cowUeraeU  those  affinities,  but  effects  pombina- 
tions  in  direct  oppodtiom  to  them,  and  carfarmahly  to  the  laws  of  its 
own  operation." — MOllbr,  ElemmU  of  Physiology ^  p.  4. 

Liebig,  also,  variously  inculcates  the  same  great  principle.  Take, 
in  the  first  place,  a  demonstration  the  converse  of  Miiller's.  It  ia  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  work  on  Organic  Chemistry.     Thus : 

"  The  same  numerous  causes  which  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
complex  organic  moUcules^  under  ordinary  circumstances,  occasion 
their  decomposition  and  transformations  when  the  only  antagonist 

POWER,  THE  VrrAL  PRINCIPLE,  NO  LONGER  COUNTERACTS  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THESE  CAUSES.  Now  compouuds  are  formed  in  which  cheM'* 
ICAL  AFFINITY  HAS  THE  ASCENDENCY,  and  opposes  any  further  change, 
while  the  conditions  under  which  these  compounds  were  formed  re- 
main unaltered.'' 

Again,  we  are  informed  by  this-chemist,  that 

**  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle,  as  we  know  it  may  be  by 
many  other  causes.  But  the  union  of  the  elements,  so  as  to  produce 
new  combinations  and  farms^  indicates  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 

MODE  OF  attraction  AND  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  POWER  DISTINCT  FROM 
ALL  OTHER  POWERS  0¥  NATURE,  namely,  the  VITAL  PRINCIPLE."      ^  If 

the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chemical  forces,  but  this  vi- 
TALrrv  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force  of  the  organism  it 
nourished."  '*  The  individual  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  the 
organic  substances  conveyed  to  them,  which  are  capable  of  transfer* 
mation,  to  assume  new  forms.  The  stomach  cotnpus  the  elements  of 
these  substances  to  unite  into  a  compound  fluid  for  the  formation  of 
blood." — LiEBio's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  356,  357,  346,  384. 

61.  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  organic  beings  that  they  are 
composed  chiefly  of  combustible  substances,  properly  so  called,  an4  ^ 
supporter  of  combustion ;  with  the  principal  exception  of  that  anom- 
aly m  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  gas  (^  37). 
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62,  a.  The  general  introduction  of  nitrogen  gas  into  the  constitutioii 
of  animal  compounds,  and  into  many  of  a  vegetable  nature,  while  it  is 
excluded  fr6m  mineral  compounds,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  kingaoms  of  Nature.  Upon  that  distinction  I 
have  founded  an  argument,  in  my  Essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Vital- 
ity," in  proof  of  the  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  the 
two  kingdoms  are  governed.  It  appears  also  appropriate  to  this  work 
that  the  proof  should  be  here  introauced. 

62,  b.  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  that  it  is  abundantly  ev- 
ident that  living  beings  are  endowed  with  properties  which  protect 
their  elementary  composition  against  all  those  aecomposing  agencies 
which  are  perpetually  separating  the  elements  of  all  minerd  coi|| 
pounds.  This  shows  that  the  properties,  by  which  the  elements  of 
living  beings  are  united,  are  utterly  different  from  such  as  combine 
the  elements  of  inorganic  compounds.  Nevertheless,  the  living  or- 
ganization is  undergoing  a  systematic  change,  a  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion, surpassing  any  mutations  that  are  in  progress  in  the  surrounding 
world.  These  decompositions  are,  also,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  govern- 
ed by  established  laws,  various  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, yet  forever  the  same  in  any  given  part  (§  44).  I  shall  not  stop 
to  show  how  the  old  are  replaced  by  new  materials,  and  how  the  pro- 
cesses go  on  pari  passu,  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  philosophy  which 
chemistry  teaches,  but  only  say  that  the  decompositions  must  be  effect- 
ed by  properties  as  peculiar  to  the  living  compound  as  are  the  results ; 
and  that  these  results  conspire  with  the  peculiar  modes  in  which  the 
elements  are  combined  in  proving  the  existence  of  specific  properties, 
which  are  the  common  cause  of  all  the  harmonious  phenomena  of  liv- 
ing beings  (§  38-42). 

62,  c.  When,  however,  the  organic  being  dies,  a  new  order  of  de- 
composition begins,  eminently  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  which  concerns  the  vital  process  of  renewal.  This 
is  due  to  the  special  element,  nitrogen  gas,  which  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  dissolution.  Wherever  present,  it  gives  rise  to  transfor- 
mations and  disunion  of  all  the  other  elements  aner  the  properties  of 
life  have  lost  their  sway.  The  moment  these  cease,  chemical  decom- 
position begins, — confusedly,  violently;  and  such  are  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  the  elements,  that  their  disruption  would  go  on  with 
no  other  contribution  from  surrounding  agents  than  water  alone. 
Hence  the  more  rapid  transformations  and  dissolution  of  animal  than 
of  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  sap  and  other  substances  which  are  gen- 
erated by  vegetable  organization. 

62,  d,  Liebig  says  of  nitrogen  gas,  that  *'  there  is  some  peculiarity  in 
its  nature,  which  gives  its  compounds  the  power  to  decompose  sponta- 
neously with  so  much  facility.  Now,  nitrogen  is  known  to  be  the 
most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements.  It  evinces  no  particular  attrac- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  simple  bodies,  and  this  character  it  preserves  in 
all  its  combinations  ;  a  character  which  explains  the  cause  of  its  easy 
separation  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united."  And  again, 
**  When  those  substances  are  examined  which  are  most  prone  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, bodies  which  contain  nitrogen." — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry 
applied f  &c.,  p.  241. 

62,  e.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
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atmosphere,  where  it  probably  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  mtermixture 
with  oxygen.  *'  All  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  fbr  oxygen  abstract 
it  from  the  atmosphere  with  as  much  facility  as  if  the  nitrogen  were 
absent  altogether  f*  and  we  have  striking  examples  of  the  disposition 
of  nitrogen  to  separate  from  its  compounds,  **  in  the  easy  transposi- 
tion of  atoms  in  the  fulminating  silvers,  in  fulminating  mercury,  and 
In  all  fulminating  substances,"  whose  ready  explosion  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  nitrogen.  **  All  other  substances,"  says  Liebig,  "  con- 
taining nitrogen  acquire  the  same  power  of  decomposition  when  the 
elements  of  water  are  brought  into  play." 

62,yi*Now  the  foregoing  characters  belong  to  nitrogen  only  as  it 
mists  in  inorganic  or  in  dead  organic  compounds,  while  the  former, 
also,  are  artificial,  or  due  to  accidental  causes.  In  living  beings, 
where  it  abounds,*  it  adheres  to  its  associated  elements  with  a  tena- 
city which  no  agent  can  impair  till  it  destroys  the  life  of  the  part ;  or, 
in  other  words,  till  it  destroys  those  vital  properties  by  which  the  ele- 
ments were  truly  united.  It  is  then,  however,  that  the  forces  of  chem- 
istry take  possession,  and  the  elements  may  explode,  I  had  almost 
said,  with  tne  facility  of  the  fulminating  compounds. 

62,  g.  "  There  is,'*  says  Liebig,  "  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  (inanimate)  compounds  of  nitrogen,  a  kind  of  tension  of  their 
component  parts,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  yield  to  transformations, 
which  effect  spontaneously  the  transposition  of  their  atoms  an  the  in- 
stant that  water  or  its  elements  are  brought  in  contact  with  them." 
On  the  contrary,  "  it  is  found  that  no  body  destitute  of  nitrogen  pos- 
sesses, when  pure,  the  property  of  decomposing  spontaneously  while 
in  contact  widi  water." — Liebio. 

But,  although  dead  animal  compounds  readily  pass  into  sponta- 
neous decomposition  under  slight  degrees  of  moisture,  yet,  composed 
as  they  are,  m  part,  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  very  largely  im- 
pregnated with  aqueous  substances  in  their  living  state,  neither  those 
elements,  this  water,  nor  any  other  ag^nt,  can  disturb  the  exact  com- 
binations. 

But,  when  the  organic  being  dies,  chemical  agencies  have  their 
play,  and  it  is  then  that 

"  The  result  of  the  known  transformations  of  substances  containing 
nitrogen  proves,"  according  to  Liebig,  *'  that  the  water  does  not  mere- 
ly act  as  a  medium  in  which  motion  is  permitted  to  the  elements  in 
tibe  act  of  transposition,  but  that  its  influence  depends  on  chemical 
affinity.  When  the  decomposition  of  such  substances  is  effected  with 
the  assistance  of  water,  the  nitrogen  is  invariably  liberated  in  the  form 
of  ammonifiu" — Liebig. 

In  respect  to  the  inorganic  world,  had  nitrogen  been  incorporated 
in  its  compounds,  there  would  have  been  no  stability  among  them. 
They  would  have  been  perpetually  undergoing  decomposition,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  would  fly  off"  by  itself,  and  nothing 
of  the  original  compound  would  remain ;  and  it  could  never  be  re- 
combined. 

62,  h.  Besides  the  disposition  of  nitrogen  to  tear  asunder  the  ele- 

*  Nitrogen  is  well  known  to  aboond  in  all  the  tiMaes  of  ammals.  Of  vegetables.  Lie- 
big  Mva,  that,  "  Estimated  by  its  proportional  weigktt  nitrogen  forms  only  a  verjr  small 
part  of  plants*  bat  it  is  never  entirely  absent  ftYnn  any  pari  or  diem.  Even  when  it  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  paiticolar  part  or  organ,  it  is  alwavs  to  be  found  in  the 
floidfl  wliich  pervade  it."— Lxibxg's  Organic  Cktmittry  applied  to  Phenology,  Ac,  p.  4. 
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menu  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  the  complexity  of  theee  ele- 
ments in  organic  beings  contributes  to  the  disorganizing  results  after 
deatfi,  and  is  another  principal  cause  of  spontaneous  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  (§  38,  41,  46,  48,  52,  53). 

62,  u  From  the  foregoing  fikcts,  especially  from  the  univeraality 
and  fixedness  of  nitrogen  in  organic  bemgs,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  elements  of  their  compounds  are  united  by  forces  as  peculiar 
as  the  facts  which  relate  to  these  compounds,  and  that  the  forces  of 
chemistry  have  no  agency  in  combining  the  elements,  or  in  effecting 
changes  of  their  combinations  during  life:  It  is  also  abundantly  man- 
ifest from  my  premises,  that  Liebig's  declaration  that  '*  by  chemical 
agency  we  can  produce  the  constituents  of  muscular  fibre,  akin,  ani 
hair,"  is  vrithout  the  slightest  foundation  (§  12,  13,  14). 

62,  k.  The  whole  labyrinth  of  combinations  in  organic  beings,  and 
their  ultimate  return  to  binary  compounds,  are  full  of  the  most  stu* 
pendous  design.  The  final  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  organic  being, 
when  its  own  specific  purposes  are  ended,  is  that  of  again  supplying 
the  means  of  growth  to  vegetables  yet  alive,  that  the  elements  may  be 
again  elaborated  into  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds,  to  carry  out 
the  final  purpose  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  supplying  nutriment  to 
animals  (§  303). 

63.  In  the  Essay  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  last  section,  I  have 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  principles  of  vitalism  irem  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  development  of  the  incubated  egg,  as  had  been  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  **  Examination  of  Reviews."  The  considerations 
there  made  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  work,  and  to 
the  place  at  wbicn  I  have  now  amved.    It  was  my  object  to  consider, 

Ist.  The  constitutional  nature  of  the  ovum. 

2d.  To  show  by  the  philosophy  of  generation,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  alone  concerned  in 
developing  the  germ  or  ovum,  and  in  forming  the  organs  of  the  new 
being,  that  the  same  powers  are,  also,  alone  concerned  in  carrying  on 
forever  afterward  the  processes  of  life,  and,  of  course,  that  no  new 
powers,  or  principles,  are  introduced. 

3d.  To  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  impregnated,  or 
its  vital  properties  so  stimulated  into  acdon  as  to  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germ,  and  in  unfolding  the  various  attributes  of  the 
new  being. 

4th.  To  show  that  we  may  find  in  the  physiology  of  generation,  or 
the  principles  through  which  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  the  whole  phi- 
losophy ot  organic  life,  or  the  principles  through  which  the  actions  of 
life  are  forever  carried  on. 

5th.  To  state  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  peculiarities  of  each 
parent,  whether  as  it  respects  the  properties  of  life,  or  the  physical 
conformation,  are  infused  into  the  germ  and  combined  in  the  full- 
grown  offspring. 

6th.  To  show  that  hereditary  diseases  are  transmitted  in  the  same 
vwiy  as  those  more  natural  peculiarities  which  belong  to  parents. 

7th.  To  show,  also,  that  the  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  diseases  are  the  same  as  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  diseases. 

8th.  To  deduce  from  the  philosophy  of  generation  the  vital  nature 
of  hereditary  diseases ;  or,  in  other  w^ds,  to  show  that  the  morbid 
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impression  is  established  upon  the  vital  properBes  of  the  ovUm,  and, 
of  coarse,  upon  those  of  the  new  being ;  and  that  the  hereditarj  viti^* 
tion  does  not  consist  in  any  transmitted  impurity  to  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  of  the  offspring,  as  is  now  supposed  by  the  humoralists. 

If  the  foregoing  propositions  be  true  in  relation  to  man,  they  will, 
of  course,  be  equally  so  of  animals,  and  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom (§169,/). 

64,  a.  If  it  be  universally  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  not 
only  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  ovum,  but  its  whole  develop 
ment,  d^ends  entirely  upon  a  vital  principle  or  vital  properties,  it  will 
follow  that  the  same  principle  or  properties  are  forever  afterward 
concerned  in  organic  processes,  and  alone  concerned. 

Let  us  hear,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  eminent  in  the  school  of 
vitalism,  but  who  are  inclined  to  lean  upon  chemistry  after  the  full 
development  of  the  ovum. 

64,  h.  It  is  said,  for  example,  by  Tiedemann, 

*'  That  it  is  the  vital  power,  which  in  the  fecundated  g^erminative 
liquid,  brings  the  molecules  of  the  organic  combinations  to  the  solid 
form,  and  calls  the  first  lineaments  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  em* 
htjo  into  existence.  All  the  parts  and  tissues  that  are  formed  in  it, 
according  to  a  definite  order  of  succession,  are  products  of  the  power 
of  formation,  and  on  this  they  depend  in  all  that  relates  to  theur  first 
appearance,  their  development,  ag^re^tion,  configuration,  and  ar- 
rangement The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  act  of  formation  of  an 
embryo,  are  placeclyar  ahove  all  the  mechanical  and  chraiical  acts  we 
observe  in  bodies  not  endowed  with  life." — Tiedsmann>  Chmparative 
Phynology, 

64,  c.  By  the  illustrious  Miiller,  it  is  said, 

*'  The  creative  force  exists  already  in  the  germ,  and  cteate»  in  it  the 
euential  parts  of  the  future  animaL  The  germ  is  potentially  the 
wTiole  animal.  During  the  development  of  the  germ,  the  essential 
parts  which  constitute  the  €u:tual  whole  are  produced."  ''  The  en^ 
tire  vital  principle  of  the  e^  resides  in  the  germinal  disk  alone ; 
and  since  the  external  influences  which  act  on  the  germs  of  the 
most  di^rent  organic  beings  are  the  same,  we  must  regard  the 
simple  germinal  disk  as  the  potential  whole  of  the  future  animal, 
enoowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force  or  principle  of  the/»- 
tmre  being,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  very  small  amount  of  this 
specific  force  and  nuUter  vi^iich  it  alrsady  possesses,  by  the  assimila* 
hon  of  new  matter."  And  again  he  says,  **  This  force  exists  brfore 
the  harmonizing  parts,  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  by  it  during  the 
development  of  the  embryo."  **  The  vital  force  inherent  in  organic 
beings  itself  generates  the  essential  organs  which  constitute  the  whole 
being."  "  The  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  creative  fow* 
ER,  modifying  matter  blindly  and  unconsciously ;"  yet  with  such  won- 
derful precision  that  Miiller  also  says,  that  ''  this  rational  creative 
PORCE  IS  exerted  in  «very  animal  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  the 
nature  of  each  requires."     ^'  The  vital  principle,"  he  says,  *'  is  in  a 

Quiescent  state  in  the  egg  before  incubation."— 'Muller,  Elements  of 
Physiology, 

64,  J.  Passing  from  the  chemico-physiological  school  to  that  of 
pure  chemistry,  we  shall  find  the  same  admissions  as  to  the  exclusive 
agency  of  a  vital  principle  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
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seed  and  ovum.  The  extraordinan^  contradictions,  which  will  aston- 
ish the  reader,  necessarily  abound  in  all  authors  who  are  employed 
in  identifying  two  subjects  that  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

64,  e.  Take  Liebig,  as  a  first  example;  and  take,  in  the  first  place, 
his  chemical  doctrine  of  life. 

*'  In  the  animal  body,"  he  says,  "  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  force,  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  action  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on  each 
other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in  ani- 
mals or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  this  be  prevented,  the 
phenomena  of  life  do  not  manifest  themselves.  If  the  cnemical  action 
be  impeded,  the  vital  phenomena  must  take  new  forms." 

And  yet  only  a  few  sections  before,  and  in  the  very  first  sentence 
of  Liebigr's  work  on  "  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology,"  we  read; 

"  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REMARKABLE  FORCE,  the  SOURCE  of  growth  or  increase 
in  the  mass,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply  of  the  matter  consumed; 
a  force  in  a  state  of  rest.*  By  the  action  of  external  influences,  by 
impregnation,  by  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  the .  condition  of 
statij^  equilibrium  of  this  force  is  disturbed.  Entering  into  a  state 
of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  a  series  of 
forms,  &c.  This  force  is  called  the  vital  force^  vis  vita,  or  vitality  J* 
— LiEBio'^s  Animal  Chemistry. 

Turning  back  to  the  same  author's  work  on  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiology,"  we  not  only  meet  with  a  similar  contradiction 
of  his  grand  doctrine  of  the  entire  dependence  of  life  upon  chemical 
processes  (and  as  we  had  before  seen  in  respect  to  digestion,  section 
60),  but  with  that  which  is  particularly  apposite  to  my  present  inquiry. 

'<  Our  notion  of  life,"  says  Liebig,  ''  mvolves  something  more  than 
mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  active  power  exercised  hy 
virtue  of  a  definite  form^  and  production  and  generation  in  a  definite 
form  (§  59).  The  production  of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system 
of  organs,  and  their  power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts 
from  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their 
original  form  and  with  their  properties,  are  characters  belonging  eX' 
clusivdy  to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  inde- 
pendent OF  CHEMICAL  POWERS.     The  chcmicol forccs  ARE  subject  to 

the  INVISIBLE  CAUSE  BY  WHICH  THIS  FORM  IS   PRODUCED.      This  VITAL 

PRINCIPLE  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instru- 
ments; that  is,  through  the  organs  in  which  it  resides.  Its  laws 
must  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  of  the  other  pow- 
ers WHICH  effect  motion  AND  CHANGES  IN  MATTER." — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  &;c.,  p.  355. 

64,y!  Roget,  of  high  authority,  maintains  that, 

"  However  the  laws  which  regulate  the  vital  phenomena  may  ap- 
pear, on  a  superficial  view,  to  diner  from  those  by  which  the  physical 
changes  taking  place  in  inorganic  matter  are  governed,  still  there  is 
really  no  essential  difference  between  them."  "  It  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  contended,  that  the  affinities  which  hold  together  the  elements 
of  living  bodies,  and  which  govern  the  elaboration  of  organic  products, 
▲RE  THE  SAME  with  thoso  which  preside  over  inorganized  compounds." 
*  See  my  Examination  ofRanewM,  p.  7-38. 
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^  Hence  it  becomes  eveiy  day  more  and  more  probable  that  the  forces 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the 
body,  ARE  THE  SAME  ss  thoBo  which  are  in  constant  operation  in  the 
inorganic  world ;  and  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  the  assertion  that 
the  operations  of  vital  chemistry  are  directed  by  distinct  laws,  and  are 
the  results  of  new  agencies." 

"  However  natural  it  fnay  be  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  single 
and  presiding  principle  of  vitality,  we  should  recollect  that  this,  in  die 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  only  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  not 

WARRANTED   BT   THE    PHENOMENA    THEMSELVES." RoOBT's    Outlinei 

of  Phytiology.  • 

Let  us  now  hear  this  able  writer  on  the  suject  of  festal  development. 

"  A  portion  of  the  vitai*  power  of  the  parent,"  he  says, "  is  for  this 
purpose  employed  to  give  origin  and  birm  to  the  offspring.  The  ut- 
most solicitude  has  been  shown  in  every  part  of  living  nature  to  se- 
cure the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  by  the  establishment  of  laws,  of  which 
the  operation  is  certain  in  all  contingent  circumatancee*^ 

Roget  ultimately  describes,  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ovum ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  from  our  author 
but  the  agency  of  the  vital  powers. 

**  The  foundations  of  the  edifice,"  he  says,  *'  are  laid  in  the  homo- 
geneous jeUy  by  the  efforts  of  the  vital  powers."  "  At  first,  all 
the  energies  of  vitality  are  directed  to  the  rabing  of  the  fabric,  and 
to  the  extension  of  those  organs,  which  are  of  greatest  immediate  util- 
ity ;  but  still  having  a  prospective  view  to  farther  and  more  impor- 
tant ends," — and  so  on  throughout  the  chapter ;  the  whole  work  of 
developing  and  fashioning  the  fcetal  organs  being  assigned,  exclu- 
sively, to  "  the  efforts  of  the  vital  powers,"  and  to  the  "  enei^es  of  vi- 
tality."— Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

64,  g.  Finally,  let  us  hear,  also,  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  advocates  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  life  so  far  as  to  lay  down  tlie  following  princi- 
ple no  less  than  twice  within  six  pages,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
Thus: 

"  Reasoh,"  he  says,  '*  has  been  already  given  for  the  belief  that  the 
affinities  which  hold  together  the  elementary  particles  of  organized 
structures  are  not  different  from  those  concerned  in  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  tendency  to  decomposition 

AFTER  DEATH  BEARS  A  VERY  CLOSE  relation  with  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE 
CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE   PLACE  IN  THE  PART  DURING   LIFE." CaRPEN-  ^ 

ter's  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  140 ; 
also,  p.  146. 

Now  the  authority  of  such  a  writer,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
purely  chemical  school  of  physiology,  must  be  allowed  to  be  impor- 
tant when  any  unavoidable  concession  is  made  to  vitalbm.  Let  us 
then  hear  him  in  the  matter  of  the  ovum : 

•*  Organization,  and  vital  properties,^*  he  says,  **  are  simultaneously 
communicated  to  the  germ  by  the  structures  of  its  parent  Those 
VITAL  properties  CONFER  upou  it  THE  MEANS  of  itsclf  assimilatiuff, 
and  THEREBY  organizing  and  endowing  with  vitality  the  materiw 
supplied  by  the  inorganic  toorldJ* — Carpenter's  Principles^  &c.,  p. 
138. 

And  again,  this  mere  chemist,  in  his  general  views  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hfe,  obiserves,  that 
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**  The  AOENCT  of  ▼rrALiTT,  as  Dr.  Prout  jastly  remarks^  does  not 
change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  umply  gombinas  thbm 
[die  elements]  in  modes  which  wk  cannot  imitate."— Oarpbntkr's 
I^rinciples,  &c*,  p.  146. 

64,  h.  Dr.  Prichard  is  strictly  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  school  (see  my 
**  Examination,"  &c.,  p.  37),  between  whom  there  is  a  point  of  agree* 
ment  which  is  worth  noticing  in  its  connection  with  the  subject  now 
before  us,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  work,  in  its  rela 
tion  to  Dr.  Carpenter.  Both  of  these  writers  see  so  much  of  peculiar 
design  in  organic  nature,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  organic  beings  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  princi- 
ples which  they  have  so  strenuously  set  forth,  and  in  their  aversion  to 
any  other  principles,  and  to  the  obvious  rule  of  analogy  as  to  second 
causes,  that,  in  tne  end,  they  assign  the  functions  and  phenomena  of 
life  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity. 

**  The  theory  of  a  vital  principle,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  has  been 
applied  in  a  different  manner,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  displaved 
at  the  beginning  of  life  in  animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  mystery  which  attends  the  gradual  evolution  of  organic  structure 
from  ova  and  germs.  Here  the  vital  principle  is  no  longer  considered 
a  chemical  agent ^  but  assumes  the  character  of  a  plastic  and  £>nnative 
power,"  &c. 

Now  Dr.  Prichard  "  cuts  the  knot"  and  "  gets  rid  of  the  mystery*' 
after  the  following  manner : 

"  We  may,"  he  says,  **  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  term  the  cause  which 
governs  the  organization  and  vital  existence  a  plastic  principle ;  but 
it  is  a  principle  endowed  with  intelligence  and  design  jT !  ]  It  is» 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  Energy  of  the  Deity."  **  The  devel- 
opment of  forms,  according  to  their  generic,  specific,  and  individual 
diversities,  not  less  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  the  universal  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator." — Prichard's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Vital  Principle,  See,  also,  Paine's  Commentaries,  voL  i*,  p.  10,  25 ; 
and  his  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  37,  41,  43,  44. 

This  is  a  far  greater  admission  than  the  vitalist  can  desire ;  since, 
if  the  development  and  growth  of  the  germ  depend  immediately  upon 
Almighty  Power,  so  must  all  the  analogous  processes  of  the  living 
being  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  science  would  be  merged  in 
the  direct  manifestations  of  that  Power.  But,  while  this  doctrine  is 
utterly  exclusive  of  all  the  assumed  chemical  agencies  at  all  periods 
of  life^  and  overlooks  the  analogy  between  the  development  of  the 
germ  and  the  subsequent  processes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  disposition  which  should  be  made  of  it,  without  any  reference  to 
its  prevaricating  nature  (§  179  d,  699  c,  740). 

65.  Having  now  before  us  a  plain  statement  of  our  necessary  prem- 
ises as  they  respect  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  '*  vital  principle," 
or  "  organic  force,"  or  "  creative  power,"  or  "  vital  properties,"  or 
"vital  powers,"  or  "vitality"  (whichever  term  may  be  preferred),  in 
carrying  out  the  full  development  of  the  embryo,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  th^  details  of  that  development  and  growth,  which  is  thus 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  bo  conducted  by  powers  utterly  distinct  from 
the  chemical  and  physical,  and  in  which  these  have  no  agency. 

"  The  development  of  the  separate  parts,"  says  Mtiller,  "  out  of 
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the  simple  mam,  is  observable  in  the  incubated  egg.  All  the  patts 
of  the  ecrg,  except  the  germinal  membrane,  are  destined  for  the  nu- 
trition 01  the  germ.  The  simple  germinal  disk  is  the  potential  whole 
of  the  ftiture  animal,  endowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force, 
or  principle  of  the  future  being,  and  this  germ  expands  to  form  thd 
germinal  membrane,  which  grows  so  as  to  surround  the  yolk;  and  by 
transformiUum  of  this  germ,  the  organs  of  the  future  animal  are  pro- 
duced. The  rudiments  merely  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems^ 
and  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  first  formed ;  and  finom  these  -mdu 
ments  the  details  of  the  organization  are  afterward  more  fully  devel* 
oped ;  so  that  the  ^rst  trace  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys* 
tern  must  be  regarded  neither  as  brain  nor  as  spinal  marrow,  but  as 
still  the  potential  whole  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system* 
In  the  same  manner,  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  are  seen  to  be 
developed  from  a  uniform  tube ;  and  the  first  trace  of  the  intestinal 
tube  is  mare  than  the  mere  intestinal  tube ;  it  is  the  potential  vtrholei 
— ^e  representative  of  the  entire  digestive  apparatus ;  for,  as  Baer 
first  discovered,  liver,  salivary  glands,  and  pancreas,  are,  in  the  for^ 
ther  progress  of  the  vegetative  process,  really  developed  from  that 
which  appears  to  be  merely  the  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  germ  is  not  the  miniature  of  the 
future  being,  with  all  its  organs,  as  Bonnet  and  Haller  believed^ 
but  is  tnerBl  J  potentially  this  being,  with  the  specific  vital  forcb 
of  which  it  is  endowed,  and  which  it  becomes  actually  by  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  production  of  the  organs  essential  to  the  active 
state  of  the  actual  being.  A  high  magnifying  power  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  first  rudiments  of  the  separate  organs,  which,  from 
their  first  appearance,  are  distinct  and  very  large,  but  simple.  So 
that  the  later  complicated  state  of  a  particular  organ  can  be  seen  to 
arise  by  transformation  from  its  simple  rudiment*  These  remarks 
are  now  no  longer  mere  opinions,  but  fhcts;  and  nothing  is  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  development  of  glands  from  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of 
the  intestinal  tube  itself  firom  a  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane.^' 
«— MuLLER,  ihid* 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  germ  in  birds, 
and  ii^  all  the  higher  amraals ;  and  the  whole  work  is  ascribed  by 
physiologists  of  every  denomination  exclusively  to  principles  ttn« 
known  in  the  inorganic  world,  and  wholly  distinct  from  any  of  a 
chemical  nature.  They  are  called,  indiscriminately,  vital  properttee^ 
vital  potDers^  vital  princtpU^  organic  force^  creative /brce,  &c.,  to  distin- 
guish the  principle,  or  properties,  from  every  thing  that  has  any 
knotvn  existence  in  inorganic  substances,  or  as  the  source  of  any  in- 
organic results.  But,  physiologists  of  the  chemical  school  stop  here, 
and  ascribe  all  organic  compounds  after  the  being  is  fiilly  formed  to 
chemical  agencies.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  has  not  occur- 
red to  these  philosophers,  that  precisely  the  same  elementary  combi- 
nations, the  same  formation  into  tissues,  and  the  same  secretions,  take 
place  at  all  stages  of  the  rudimentary  developmetit  as  at  all  fttture 
periods  of  life,  and  that  the  rudimentary  development  consists  in 
these  formations  of  simple  compounds  and  their  union  into  tissues ; 
and  if  the  early  or  rudimentary  growth  of  the  being,  all  its  secreted 
products,  all  its  elementary  comUnations,  be  determined  by  the  vital 
properties,  so  are  the  same  results  determined  by  the  same  properties 
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or  powers  forever  afterward.  To  call  in  the  agency  of  chemical  or 
physical  forces,  to  accomplish  precisely  the  same  results  at  any  future 
stage  of  the  organic  being  as  are  admitted  to  be  performed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "essential  parts"  of  that  being  by  the  '* vital  prin- 
ciple** or  **  vital  properties"  alone,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  plain- 
est rule  in  philosophy,  but  of  the  clearest  facts  (§41,  42,  55-58). 

66.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  peculiar  order  of  powers  by  which 
the  organic  being  is  developed,  fashioned,  and  forever  exclusively 
goveiiied.  It  is  these  powers  about  which  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  are  essentially  concerned.  We  may,  therefore, 
seek  in  the  composition  of  organic  beings,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
development,^/9r  the  whole  rudimentary  principles  qftnedunfte.  The 
vital  principle  has  also  the  extraordinary  task  of  laying  out,  in  the 
ovum,  the  whole  organization  of  the  future  being ;  so  that  its  subse- 
quent labor  must  be  comparatively  simple,  and  it  is  then,  least  of  all, 
tnat  it  can  require  any  help  from  the  forces  of  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, or  that  it  would  permit  a  violation  of  the  great  principle  in  na- 
ture, of  avoiding  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  causes. 

67.  It  may  be  farther  shown,  by  the  incipient  development  of  the 
ovum,  that  the  vital  powers,  or  properties,  are  more  concerned  in  the 

Sowth,  nutrition,  and  all  the  subsequent  physical  results,  throughout  * 
e  whole  existence  of  the  being,  than  is  generally  supposed  by  even 
the  exclusive  vitalists.  The  usual  supposition  is  that  the  vessels  or 
instruments  of  action,  which  are  moved  by  the  vital  powers,  perform 
the  work  of  decomposing  the  blood  and  other  parts,  and  recombining 
them  again  in  other  proportions  and  forms,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar organization  of  parts,  and  the  modification  of  their  vital  states. 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  phvsiologists  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  ovum,  in  its  germinating  part,  is  a  mere  organic  fluid,  destitute  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  future  apparatus.  Very  lately, 
however,  it  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  microscope, 
that  the  rudiment  of  a  cell  hbs  been  discovered ;  and  what  is  thought 
by  some  to  render  this  probable  was  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
the  hypothetical  spermatozoa,  the  ancient  homunculus,  within  the 
ovum  after  copulation. 

Whether,  however,  such  a  rudiment  has  been  detected,  or  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  *^  homunculus"  is  destined  for  a  temporary  revi- 
val, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  "  assimilation  of  new  matter" 
must  take  place  without  the  agency  of  vessels,  or  of  any  parts  which 
are  subsequehtly  formed ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  powers  which 
converted  the  fluid  germ  into  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  continue  to  make 
the  same  conversion  out  of  blood ;  and  as  all  this  was  originally  done 
without  the  aid  of  vessels,  so  must  the  same  powers  be  forever  car- 
ried on  with  their  subsidiary  agency  only.  Nothing  in  mathematics 
can  be  more  certain,  and  nothing,  therefore,  more  incontrovertible. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Miiller,  reasoning  upon  other  grounds,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  hypothetical  in  his  inference  that  the  **  vitid 
principle  exerts  its  influence  even  beyond  the  surface  of  an  organ,  as 
shown  by  its  effects  on  the  chyle,  in  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,"  &c. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  may  be  at  once  shown  that  the  only  ingenious 
chemical  hypothesis  ever  invented  to  interpret  organic  results, — ^the 
catalytic, — ^is  purely  an  assumption ;  since  this  hypothesis  is  predica- 
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ted  of  the  blood-vessels.  But,  if  there  be  no  vessels  in  the  germ,  the 
first  vessels  must,  of  course,  be  produced  without  the  supposed  ehem«- 
ical  influence  of  vessels,  and,  by  my  showing,  therefore,  as  to  the 
subsequent  formation  of  vessels  and  other  parts,  the  supposed  agency 
of  ^e  catalytic  forces  is  a  mere  assumption  (§  41,  42 ;  also,  Medical 
and  Fhysiological  Commentaries,  vol.  L,  p.  74-76). 

On  this  subject,  too,  chemistry  must  abide  by  admissions  which  are 
made  in  the  very  face  of  consistency ;  so  imperative  is  fact,  and  so 
imbecile  is  hypothesis.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  the  distinguished  ohemico- 
physiologist.  Dr.  Prout,  that 

*'  The  most  determined  sceptic  cannot  assert  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessary relation,  or,  indeed,  any  relation  whatever,  between  the 
mechanical  arrangements  and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they 
administer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  or- 
ganization should  result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
they  are  accomplished  [ !  ] ;  neither  is  there  the  slijqhtest  reason 
why  the  mechanical  arrangements,,  in  the  formation  of  organized  be- 
ings, thould  lead  to  the  chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instru- 
fnents**  I — ^Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise* — Such  is  the  proof 
which  chemistry  offers. 

68.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  the  particular  office  of 
those  vessels  where  the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions 
take  place?  Simply  this:  to  convey,  and  eliminate  through  the  agen- 
cies of  the  vital  nroperties,  those  parts  fixnn  the  blood  oi\t  of  which 
the  vital  properties  effect  die  new  elementary  combinations,  whether 
solid  or  fluid, — to  aid  in  arranging  the  new  molecules,  and  to  carry 
forward  those  fluid  products  which  may  be  destined  for  other  ends. 

69.  But,  have  not  the  nerves  an  indispensable  agency  in  effecting 
the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions]  Certainly  not, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  (§  67,  68) ;  and 
this  induction  concurs  with  all  other  facts,  and  overdirows  die  hy- 
pothesis that  the  nerves  are  conductors  of  galvanism,  and,  therefore, 
the  supposed  agency  of  this  fluid  in  the  processes  of  life. 

70.  But,  all  the  vessels,  and  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  orpmism,  have 
their  various  specific  offices.  Here,  in  everjr  part,  reside  the  vital 
properties,  which  had  been  fully  developed  in  the  ovum,  and  here 
are  they  modified  according  to  die  exact  nature  of  the  organization 
and  the  peculiar  final  causes  of  "the  properties  of  the  vital  principle" 
in  each  part.  Hence  they  manifest  peculiarities  in  parts  diat  are 
nearly  analogous.  The  modifications  vary,  for  instance,  in  the  serous 
membranes,  and  more  remarkably  in  the  mucous,  as  known  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  agents,  their  phenomena,  their  products,  &c. 
The  vital  properties  differ  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  as  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach, 
&c.  Hence  one  of  die  important  objects  of  studying  the  structure  of 
organs,  and  the  nature  of  their  tissues ;  for,  as  the  vital  properties  are 
naturally  modified  in  different  parts,  so  will  their  alterations  in  the 
Bame  disease  be  different  in  different  tissues  of  one  organ,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  of  different  parts  of  one  continuous  tissue. 

These  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  parts 
have,  at  least,  three  great  final  causes.  The  first  is  what  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  namely,  to  separate  fix)m  the  blood,  through  the  agency 
of  die  capillary  vessels,  that  exact  part  which  is  to  be  decompouudoJ 
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«t  Any  given  jx>iiit ;  the  aecond  u,  by  the»e  modificationa,  to  enable 
*^  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle"  to  decompound  and  recombine 
the  elements  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  combinations  which 
belong  to  the  part ;  and  the  Uiird,  to  qualify  the  properties,  through 
the  medium  ot  the  capillary  vesselS)  to  shape  and  unite  the  new  md1e-» 
cules  to  the  old.  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  principle,  under  its  different 
aspects,  to  all  other  vessels,  as  the  veins,  the  secretory  and  excretory 
vessels  of  the  glands,  and  the  absorbents. 

71.  Now,  at  the  first  start  of  the  development  of  the  germ,  "the 
properties  of  the  vital  principle"  (as  they  are  well  designatedby  Mfil* 
ler)  are  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aided  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
physical  means,  Uiough  they  come 'into  operation  at  the  moment  they 
are  successively  produced.  '*  The  properties  of  the  vital  principle,'* 
therefore,  must  exist  in  that  organic  fluid,  in  a  modification,  and  with 
a  formative  energy  which  they  do  not  possess  in  any  of  the  new  de- 
velopments ;  and  herein  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  very  chemist 
has  come  to  this  conclusion  ($  SAJ\  190  b,), 

72.  The  {)rocess  of  generation  presents  a  varied  and  most  imprea 
sive  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  impressed  and  permanently 
modified  in  their  nature.  It  results  in  the  production  of  organic  W 
ings  similar  to  those  which  exercise  the  generative  faculty.  This  fac^ 
ulty  is  therefore  manifested  with  as  many  specific  modifications  as 
there  are  difieient  species  of  organic  beings.  If  we  allow  to  the  globe 
one  million  of  distinct  species  of  animals,  the  specific  modifications  of 
the  germinal  product  will  be  as  numerous,  and  these  are  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  seminal  or  productive 
principle  of  the  male  exerts  its  special  influences  upon  the  hving  prop- 
erties of  the  germ,  and  according  to  the  special  constitution  of  the 
ovum,  directs  their  operation  in  such  a  manner  that  none  but  beings 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  parents,  where  both  are  of  the  same  species, 
are  produced.  That  the  various  modifications  which  dbtinguish  each 
species  are  determined  by  botli  parents,  is  fully  demonstrated  in  hybrid 
animals,  and  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  transmission  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  male  or  female,  where  the  individuals  are  of  the  same  spe-» 
cies.  And,  notwithstanding  our  supposed  million  of  distinct  specie^ 
of  animals,  and  the  specific  variations  in  all  the  parts  of  each  specioi 
(§  41),  this  almost  endless  variety  is  made  up  by  successive  deposi- 
tions of  elementary  compounds  out  of  mainly  four  simple  substances 
(§  37,  42,  46),  three  of  which  are  easeous,  united  in  modes  unknown 
to  chemistry  (38^0, 48),  and  which  chemistry  cannot  detect,  and  for- 
ever uniting  in  different  modes  and  proportions  according  to  the  ex* 
act  nature  of  every  part  (§  43, 44).  The  act  of  generation  establishes 
the  essential  modifications  which  are  to  be  continued,  without  varia* 

,  tion,  throughout  the  life  of  the  new  being ;  and  this  new  individual,  he* 
coming  in  its  turn  the  agent  of  procreation,  perpetuates  all  the  specif- 
ic moaifications  which  appertain  to  itself  and  to  its  ancestors.  The 
intermingling  of  species,  which  results  in  hybrid  animals,  proceeds 
upon  the  same  plan.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  be,  that  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  are  so  impressed  by  the  exciting  influences  of 
the  semen,  that  those  peculiar  elementary  combinations  and  aggrega* 
tions  are  started  which  ultimately  make  up  the  hybrid.  *'  These  vital 
properties/'  says  Dr.  Carpenteri  '*  confer  upon  it  the  meam  o£  itself 
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assimilating,  and  thereby  organizing,  and  endowing  with  viiaUty,  the 
materials  of  the  inorganic  world  ;"  leaving  it,  also,  clear  to  all  minds 
that  the  action  of  the  semen  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  (§  189). 

That  this  important  question  as  to  the  direct  action  of  the  semen 
upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  ovum,  and  its  capability  of  establish** 
ing  certain  modifications  of  these  properties,  and  that  the  humoral  in- 
terpretation  of  transmitted  peculiarities  is  an  unfounded  assumption^ 
may  be  definitively  settled,  I  will  also  add, 

**  The  well-known  fact,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Morton'0  Arabian  mare 
was  covered  by  the  quo^ga,  not  only  did  the  mule  so  begotten  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  sure,  but  when  the  mare  was  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  an  Arabian  stallion,  by  whom  she  had  three  foals  at  differ* 
eat  times,  the  first  two  continued  to  exhibit  some  of  the  distinctive 

JecuHarities  of  the  quogga  conjoined  with  the  characters  of  the  Ara- 
ian  breed/'-^MoNTQCMEaT,  cm  the  Signs  and  SympUmia  tf  Pregnan* 
cy,  p.  17. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  statement  supposes  that  the  semen 
'*  may  influence  toveral  ova,  and  so  continue  to  manifest  its  effect  in 
the  o&pring  of  subsequent  conceptions  when  impregnation  has  been 
effected"  by  males  of  another  species.  The  reader  will  also  not  fiiil 
to  remark  diat  the  history  of  this  case  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  late 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  doctrine  of  referring  the  genu  to  the  male 
parent  (§  67). 

73,  a.  The  semen,  then,  is  a  vital  stimulus,  and  so  far  on  a  par  vrith 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life.  These  may  be  natural,  like  air,  food« 
beat,  &C. ;  or  they  may  be  morbific,  like  malaria,  poisons,  ^c. ;  or  cu- 
rative, like  medicines.  In  all  the  cases,  their  action  is  upon  the  vital 
properties ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  influences,  that  the  ovum 
IS  developed,  that  life  is  maintained,  health  preserved  or  impaired,  or 
disease  removed.  The  ova  of  oviparous  animals  show  the  analogy  in 
respect  to  stimuli,  and  the  principles  involved,  more  impressively  than 
those  of  viviparous ;  since  by  an  admirable  design,  in  respect  to  the 
former,  the  impression  of  the  semen  has  a  limited  operation,  when  the 
vital  properties  of  the  ovum  return  to  their  quiescent  state,  but  may 
be  again  roused  into  action  by  the  simple  stimulus  of  heat.  (See  Med, 
and  Phy*.  Comm.,  vol.  L,  p.  21,  &c.) 

73,  h.  The  action  of  the  semen  upon  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  germ  is  a  type  of  all  the  influences  ^hat  are  produced  upon 
the  same  vital  properties  d urine  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  firom  which 
all  its  organic  actions,  and  all  Uieir  results,  arise.  And  so  of  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  plants ;  which,  by-^the-way,  evinces  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  organic  actions,  in  the  two 
departments  of  the  animated  kingdom  (§  188),  d).  It  is  the  whole  es- 
sential philosophy  of  physiology.  It  is  the  alterations  produced  in 
the  vital  }>roperties  which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  disease,  and 
in  which,  indeed,  all  disease  virtually  consists.  It  is  the  art  of  finding 
out  the  remote  causes,  and  the  nature  of  the  alterations  they  produce/ 
and  of  adapting  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  properties  of  life  such 
ageAs  as  shall  establish  new  impressions  upon  them,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  natural  state,  which  forms  the  basis  of  thera- 
peutics in  its  connection  with  pathology. 

74,  a.  Here  I  shall  digress  for  a  moment,  to  consider  certain  anal- 
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ogies  in  the  developmeDt  of  special  organs,  through  the  influence  of 
specific  stimuli,  with  that  general  evolution  of  the  organic  fabric 
which  is  started  by  the  action  of  the  seminal  principle  upon  the  germ. 
These  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  animal  life.  -  The 
senses,  for  example,  sometimes  manifestly  require  for  their  full  de- 
velopment the  prolonged  operation  of  the  stimuli  which  are  natural 
to  each.  This  is  habitually  observed  in  the  young  of  some  animals, 
and  is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  subterranean  fish  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  last  instance  organic  life  is  perfectly  developed ;  but,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  eye  from  the  very  outset  of 
life,  that  organ  remains  in  its  rudimentary  state. 

A  fortiori^  therefore,  the  reputedly  first  inhabitants  of  this  globej  such 
as  the  trilobite,  attest  the  existence  of  the  same  light  at  their  crea- 
tion as  is  enjoyed  at  the  present  day ;  geologists  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Superficial  observers  of  nature,  either  through  inattention  to  the 
moral  consequences,  or  through  infidelity,  are  apt  to  believe  that  phys- 
ical agents  are  the  real  creative  forces  of  organic  beings,  from  ob- 
serving that  particular  parts  are  clearly  dependent  for  their  develop- 
ment upon  the  action  of  certain  specific  stimuli.  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  rudiment  is  there,  and  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since  the  original 
species  came  from  the  Hand  of  Creative  Power.  That  Power  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise,  as  the  Author  of  the  rudiment,  of  its  endow- 
ment with  peculiarly  modified  properties  of  life,  of  the  existence  of 
the  physical  agents,  and  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  these  modified 
properties  of  the  rudiment  and  the  virtues  of  the  physical  causes,  so 
that  the  operation  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  shall  result,  for  exam- 

Sle,  in  vision,  and,  imder  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the  ovum  is 
eveloped  and  matured  out  of  the  body,  the  physical  agent,  in  the  ex- 
ample supposed,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  rudi- 
mentary organ  of  sight  (§  350J,A-350J,  Z).  The  principle  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the  necessity  of  external  heat  and 
light  to  the  development  and  growth  of  plants.  The  specific  stimu- 
lus of  light  by  which  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  leaf  are 
enabled  to  decompound  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate  the  carbon,  is 
manifestly  a  parallel  example  with  the  supposed  influence  of  light  in 
developing  an  animal  organ  in  which  the  Nervous  system  is  extensive- 
ly incorporated  for  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  organ ;  although  it  be 
certainly  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  as  of  the  leaf,  the  essential 
influences  of  light  are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  either 
part,  and  that  the  nervous  system,  in  the  foi-mer  case,  is  only  a  medi- 
um of  transmitted  influences  to  the  organic  properties  (§  188,  188J, 
189,  202,  203,  222,  223,  226,  227,  514,  Jc).       ^ 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether,  by  a  total 
exclusion  of  light  from  the  ovum  of  fish,  aft;er  fecundation,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kentucky  wonder  may  not  be  established  in  the  first 
generation ;  and  whether,  also,  an  exclusion  of  light  for  a  series  of 
years  would  not  be  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  balance  of  absorption 
and  nutrition  in  the  eyes,  and  consequently  a  wasting  of  those  organs. 
The  general  law  of  absorption  operates  universally,  without  the  aid 
of  any  specific  stimulus ;  while  it  is  clearly  otherwise  in  respect  to 
nutrition,  and  especially  in  regard  to  certain  organs.  The  voluntary 
muscles  become  emaciated  from  want  of  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  &c. 
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We  see,  therefore,  how  it  happens  that  fishes  with  and  without  eyes 
may  exist  together  in  subterranean  caverns  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Kentucky;  the  latter  inhabiting  the  dark  regions,  while  the  former 
exist  in  springs  near  the  crevices  of  the  cave  (§  136, 137, 548  a,  649  J, 
733*). 

74,  b.  Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  this  subject,  and  such  the  full 
extent  of  the  ground  upon  which  infidelity  would  plant  its  standard. 
Nor  will  I  dismiss  this  subject  without  referring,  now  and  hereafter, 
to  the  calm  indifference  with  which  this  infidelity  is  regarded  even  by 
the  religious  world,  by  adducing  not  a  few  of  the  present  popular 
treatises  on  theoretical  geology  (^  350},  g-^)* 

.  75.  Let  us  now  see  if  the  beginning  of  individual  existence  does 
not  supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  disease,  as  it  does  to  that 
of  physiology.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  actions,  and  all  the  results 
of  life,  are  merely  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  vital 
properties  through  their  organic  instruments  (§  65-67,  133,  &c.,  188, 
&c.).  .These  properties  must  be  constantly  excited  into  action  by 
foreign  agents,  as  by  food,  blood,  &c.,  or  the  properties  will  become 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  the  effects  will  cease  (§  188^,  b).  Now,  the 
actions  in  disease  are  nothing  more  than  the  altered  actions  of  health, 
and  the  same  rule  implies  to  all  the  morbid  products.  It  follows, 
therefore^  that  the  properties  of  life,  upon  which  these  altered  condi- 
tions depend,  are  modified  or  altered  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  also  results  that  the  vital  properties  have 
been  varied  from  their  natural  state  by  agents  or  causes  capable  of 
producing  the  change.  These  agents  make  their  impressions  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  only  the  morbific  agents  at 
the  same  time  affect  the  nature  of  the  vital  properties,  and  bring  them 
into  a  new  condition.     This  new  condition  constitutes  disease. 

76.  The  type  of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  impregnated  ovum. 
The  properties  which  animate  the  germ  b^re  conception  are  deter- 
minea  entirely  by  the  vital  constitution  of  tine  female  parent.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  new  being  may  partake  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female,  and  it  happens  not  unfirequently 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  male  are  predominant.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  semen  so  far  establishes  changes  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  vital  properties  of  the  germ. 

Since,  therefore,  aU  the  foetal  developments,  all  their  physical  pe- 
culiarities, depend  upon  the  precise  modifications  and  actions  of  the 
vital  properties  (§  70),  and  since  these  properties  in  the  unimpregnated 
ovum  are  determined  entirely  by  the  female  parent,  their  nature  after 
impregrnation  must  be  more  or  less  affected,  and  assimilated  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  male  parent  in  all  the  cases  where  the  offspring 
manifest  any  of  the  male  characteristics.  This  is  entirely  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  modifications  which  are  produced  in  the  properties 
of  life  by  morbific  causes;  but  with  this  difference  in  contingencies: 
in  the  case  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  the  modifications  are  perma- 
nently established,  and  can  never  be  altered,  so  far  as  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  either  parent,  upon  which  the  modifications  depend,  are  fun- 
danftital  in  their  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agent,  or  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  vital  properties  are  diverted  firom  the  healthy 
state,  and  from  tuch  modified  conditions  they  commonly  possess  the 
ability  of  escape,  and  of  returning  again  to  their  natural  standard  (| 
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853,  858,  898).  In  the  case  of  the  impregnated  oTum,  a  modifying 
agent  operates,  whose  properties  are  intended  to  confer  on  the  new 
being  a  stable  condition,  however  they  may  modify  the  exact  consti- 
tution of  the  impregnated  germ.  This  vital  stimulus,  the  semen, 
therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  specific  properties,  bestows  upon  the  corre- 
sponding vital  properties  of  the  ovum  the  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  itself;  and  these  bein^  natural,  vital,  and  determinate,  the  trans* 
mitted  peculiarities  should  be  equally  so.  Or,  where  the  male  parent 
enjoys  a  perfectly  natural  constitution,  the  innate  predispositions  to 
disease  depend  upon  special  peculiarities  in  the  vital  state  of  the  ovum, 
which  may  be  as  permanently  established,  through  the  modified  con* 
stitution  of  the  female  parent,  as  any  of  the  natural  characteristics. 
In  the  case  of  disease,  however,  the  morbific  agents  have  none  dT  the 
properties  of  life  which  are  natural  to  the  fecundating  semen,  and  the 
mooifications,  therefore,  which  they  may  determine  may  be  different, 
even  if  we  supjxwe  them  to  act,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jp;erm,  upon  the 
whole  constitution.  Whatever  modifications,  therefore,  may  arise 
from  their  action,  they  must  consist  of  deviations  from  diie  standard 
of  health.  But,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  certain  artificial 
modifications  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  the  natural  ones ;  and  it  ia 
from  observation  alone,  that  we  learn  that  they  are  so,  or  nearly  so ; 
as  in  the  case  of  artificial  *'  temperaments,"  the  effects  of  domestica- 
tion upon  animals,  the  changes  which  are  wrought  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  cultivation  and  by  change  of  climate  (§  535,  &c.). 

77.  In  ue  case,  however,  of  the  formation  of  temperaments  by 
change  of  climate,  and  the  more  remarkable  alterations  produced  in 
animals  by  domestication,  and  in  plants  by  cultivation,  &c.,  the  results 
are  brought  about  by  the  new  and  habitual  influences  to  which  the 
properties  of  life  are  exposed ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  a  radical,  and 
often  permanent  modification  is  established,  i^proximating  closely 
the  modifications  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecundor 
tiog  semen.  Now,  it  is  also  true,  that  what  is  denominated  predispo* 
sition  to  disease  is  entirely  analogous,  in  principle,  to  the  permanent 
temperaments  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Bom  are  results  of  phys- 
ical agents,  modifying  the  properties  of  life ;  and  this  chain  of  analo- 
gies conducts. us  to  those  predispositions  to  disease  which  are  im< 
pressed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecundating  semen,  and  by  which  I 
show  that  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morfibic  causes  is  vari- ' 
ously,  and  even  exactly  exhibited  in  the  impregnation  of  the  germ  (§ 
63,  75,  535,  539,  559). 

78.  Take  the  scrofulous  subject  as  supplying  an  example  of  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  disease.  If  it  exist  m  ue  female,  her  ova  will 
partake  of  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  vital  properties,  and  it  is 
m  this  way  that  her  progeny  inherits  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  144- 
147).  In  this  case,  as  m  all  transmitted  predispositions  to  disease, 
the  peculiarities  induced  in  the  parent  have  arisen,  originally,  from 
the  operation  of  deleterious  agents-^imbuing  the  ovum  with  the  mod- 
ifications belonging  to  the  female,  or  imparting  to  the  semen  the  whole 
concentrated  force  of  what  may  have  been  the  slow  work  of  numerous 
causes  upon  the  male  parent 

Here,  dien,  we  see  illustrated  in  the  very  ovum,  even  before  im- 
pregnation, the  whole  principle  which  concerns  artificial  tempera- 
ments, and  those  influences  of  morbific  agents  which  establish  predis- 
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positioDS  to  disease  in  the  full-grown  subject  It  frequently  happens, 
also,  that  this  natural  diathesis  is  so  great,  that  it  results  in  actual  dis- 
ease before  the  birth  of  the  offspring,  as  manifested  by  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  lungs  in  still-bom  infants. 

79.  But,  to  make  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  more  obvious,  let  us 
consider  the  germ  when  it  derives  its  scrofulous  diathesis  from  the  male 
parent.  Before  impregnation,  its  vital  condition  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  semen  of  the  male  parent  establishes  upon  it  the  raodificatioik 
which  constitutes  the  predisposition  to  scrofula,  just  as  malaria  deter- 
mine those  modifications  which  result  in  fever,  &c.  And  here  we 
may  readily  detect  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  alterative  influences 
of  the  semen,  and  of  remedial  agents,  and  come  to  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  latter  produce  their  effects  (§  904,  d).  We  have  only  to 
observe  those  instances  where  some  of  the  offspring  inherit  the  scrof^ 
ulous  diathesis  of  the  female  parent,  while  others  are  as  entirely  ex- 
empt as  the  male  parent;  the  natural  condition  of  the  semen  having 
altered  the  vital  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  the  latter  case,  and  im- 
pressed a  disposition  to  a  development  of  the  new  being  in  its  perfect 
state. 

80.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  under  a  variety  of  aspects,,  and 
with  various  illustrations,  whether  phvsiologically  or  pathologically. 
Other  exemplifications  will  occur  under  the  subjects  of  vital  hahit 
and  the  temperaments.  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout, 
whether  in  respect  to  the  physiological  conditions  impressed  upon  the 
ovum  by  the  seminal  fluid,  or  as  those  conditions  are  modified  in  he*^ 
reditary  scrofula,  gout,  &c.,  or  whether  it  concern  the  temperaments 
and  other  permanent  changes  that  are  induced  by  cHmate,  domestica- 
tion, &c.,  or  89  malaria  may  establish  their  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  properties  of  life.  Nor  can  such  conclusions  be  unexpected  to 
those  who  duly  consider  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  elementary 
principles  and  laws  (§  661). 

81.  Could  the  doctrine  entertained  by  Walker,  Elliotson,  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  imagination  of  the  parents  influences  the  physical  organ- 
ization of  the  offspring,  be  shown,  the  philosophy  which  I  have  set 
forth,  though  not  rendered  more  clear,  would  be  yet  fortified.  But^ 
this  is  at  best  but  speculation.  I  could,  however,  turn  to  the  myste* 
nous  production  of  the  soul.  This  remarkable  principle  is  doubtless 
developed  at  the  very  outset  of  foetal  life,  as  evinced  by  its  of^en  com- 
bining the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  both  parents,  or,  again,  of  man- 
ifesting chiefly  those  of  the  male.  But  here  we  have  no  other  fact  to 
guide  us,  and  all  beyond  has  been  involved  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery by  the  great  Creator.  Here  it  is  a  pride  and  a  help  of  philoso- 
phy to  rest  on  faith  alone  (§  433). 

82.  For  an  examination  of  vital  phenomena,  and  relative  facts,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  of 
the  abstraction  of  such  beings  from  the  laws  of  die  inorganic  world, 
see  Essay  on  the  "  Vital  Powers,"  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentariet,  vol.  i.  ^ 
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SECOND  DnriSION  or  PHYSIOLOaX 

STRUCTURE. 

83,  a.  There  are  ceitain  details  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  or- 
gans which  must  be  stated,  now  and  hereafter,  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  man, 
.  Perhaps  few  things  can  impress  us  more  forcibly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  analysis  not  only  of  the  physical  organization  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  vital  characteristics  of 
each  part,  than  the  continued  propagation  from  high  sources  of  doc- 
trines like  the  following ;  while  they  equally  prove  my  position  as  to 
the  appropriiite  sources  of  knowledge  (§  5^'-5i,  &c.),  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  microscope.* 

83,^.  The  errors  m  doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred  are  revealed 
sufficiently  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Mr.  Paget,  contained  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society,  London,  1844.  The  article 
is  entitled  ''  An  Account  of  the  Examination  of  a  Cyst  containing 
Seminal  Fluid  ;'*  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Paeet  observes, 

"  If,  with  the  aid  of  these  observations,  we  endeavor  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  cvsts  con- 
nected with  the  testicle,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  fluid  part  of 
the  semen  has  permeated  from  the  seminal  tubes  into  the  cysts,  and 
been  farther  organized  in  them ;  or,  that  the  cyH  itself  Becretes  a  fluid 
in  which  the  organic  structures  of  the  semen  may  be  developed." 
"  The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,^  that  certain  cysts,  seated  near  the  organ  which  naturally  secretes 
the  materials  for  semen,  may  possess  a  power  of  secreting  a  similar 
fluid."t 

I  cannot  doubt  that  before  I  shall  have-  parted  vnth  the  reader  in 
what  I  shall  have  said  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  the  more 
remarkable  modifications  of  vital  properties  and  functions,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  to  concede  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that 
this  importance  is  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  prevalence  of  opin- 
ions analogous  to  those  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

83,  c.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  however  (§  2,  c),  anatomical 
science  can  lead,  originally,  to  no  conceptions  of  the  properties  and 
functions  of  life,  and  therefore  to  none  of  their  noodincatlons  in  dis- 
ease. The  most  that  we  can  infer,  abstractedly,  from  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  are  certain  general  results  that  are  denoted  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  organs,  or  assemblages  of  organs,  upon  the  known  principles 

*  See  Medical  and  Phyiiological  Commentaries  yoI.  L,  p.  699~71S.  AIbo,  my  Exam- 
ination of  Reviews,  p.  6,  89,  90. 

t  The  Medioo-Chuuigical  Review  for  Jurnuy,  1845,  qiiote«  tins  paragraph,  and  ob- 
■ervea  of  it,  that "  Mr.  Paxef  ■  explanation  of  the  vicariooa  appearance  of  the  spennatozoa,. 
whadi  has  of  late  ao  moch  pnzzled  the  members  of  the  aocie^,  haa  the  merit  of  being  in- 
g^ious  and  original.*' — I  cannot  acqoieaoe  in  this  decision.  The  doctrine  is  old,  though 
recently,  for  the  fint  time,  enforced  by  the  deceptive  report  of  the  microscope.  It  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  Medical  and  Physiolo^al  CommenUtriee :  "Trae,  we  know  that  the  an- 
cient belief  is  even  maintained  at  this  day,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  others,  that  the  testk 
is  of  no  special  use,  bat  that  the  semen  is  the  product  of  those  simple  reservoin,  the  vesi- 
cals semmales.  But,  what  does  this  show  t"  ice  See,  also,  m^  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  vol.  i.«  p.  588|  and  on  the  supposed  yicazioos  secretion  of  milk,  mine,  &o.,  p.  601-S03. 
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of  Design.  The  constniction  of  the  eye,  for  example,  evinces  some 
great  final  cause  relative  to  light ;  that  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  that 
a  fluid  is  produced  by  the  kidneys,  and  conveyed  to  a  receptacle 
wKere  it  accumulates,^ and  is  finally  evacuated  through  the  urethra; 
and  so  of  many  other  parts.  We  thu»  infer,  also,  the  uses  of  each 
part,  individually,  from  their  relations  to  each  other  as  a  system  of 
Design.  In  other  cases  die  function  of  a  part  may  be  inferred  from 
the  known  uses  of  other  parts  to  which  it  is  related  ;  as  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  for  example,  were  supposed  by  Harvey  to  be  designed  for 
giving  the  blood  a  direction  toward  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart; 
and  ma  induction  from  anatomical  Design  conducted  him  to  a  full 
exposition  of  the  circulation.  But,  in  respect  to  the  great  processes 
of  life,  no  conclusions  can  be  originally  drawn  but  through  uieir  phe- 
nomena. 

Having,  however,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  structure  in  a  particular 
f  pecies  of  animal,  as  man,  for  example,  and  learned  the  uses  of  each 
particular  part  by  a  study  of  its  phenomena,  so  perfect  is  the  system 
of  Design  throughout  organic  nature,  and  so  harmonious  are  the  anal- 
ogies of  function  among  organs  that  bear  certain  resemblances  of 
structure,  or  of  relations  to  each  other,  in  all  species  of  animals,  al- 
though the  differences  in  respect  to  structure,  particularly,  may  be 
very  great  (§  107^  409,t),  yet  illustrated  by  greateranalogies  of  relation, 
we  may  generally  infer,  by  this  analogical  process  (§  5j^),  the  absolute 
uses  of  every  part  in  any  species  of  animal  that  may  be,  for  the  first 
time,  subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  And  this  process  of  in- 
duction may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  fix>m  an  established  standard 
of  comparison  in  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  equally  comprehensive  in  respect  to  plants,  when,  as  with  an- 
imals, a  complex  being  is  marked  out,  as  a  standard,  in  all  its  struc- 
tures and  functions. 

The  same  is  also  true,  though  in  i|  far  more  limited  extent,  of  the 
modifications  of  structure,  and  Sie  corresponding  modifications  of  func- 
tion, at  the  different  eras  of  life  (§  153-162).  And  when  we  come  to 
the  variations  of  function  in  morbid  states,  though  unattended  by  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  structure,  and  consider  how  various  must  be 
the  treatment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  indispensable  imp«)rtance,  to  the  physician, 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  relative  to  the  sensible  organ- 
ization of  the  material  part  of  organic  life  (§  2,  c).  Though  the  struc- 
ture, itself,  reflect  no  light  upon  pathology,  excepting  through  its  mor- 
bid alterations,  an  observation  of  its  morbid  phenomena  leads  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  parts  diseased,  and  this  knowledge  is  important  to 
a  just  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  a  right  method  of  treat- 
ment (§  131). 

83|.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  composition  of  organic  beings  is 
formed  by  properties  peculiar  to  organic  structure,  and  that  what  is 
thus  at  the  foundation  presides  over  all,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is 
superinduced  upon  that  composition.  The  structure  of  organic  be- 
ings, which  is  comprehended  under  our  second  division  of  physiology, 
is  therefore  dependent  on  the  same  creative  cause. 

84.  The  greatest  physical  characteristic  of  organized  structure  is 
supposed  to  be  its  arrangement  into  cells.  Here  all  analogy  vrith  an- 
organic substances  disappears  entirely.    The  chemico^physiologists 
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imagine  that  the  contradistiiiction  between  organic  and  inorganic  be- 
ingB  commences  at  this  step  in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  results 
(§  42).  But  we  have  seen  sufficiently  that  all  that  relates  to  the  eorfi- 
ponHon  of  plants  and  animals  is  equally  significant  of  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  simplest  orguuc  compound  and  those  of  an  inor- 
ganic nature ;  the  same  powers  bein^  equally  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  compounds  as  in  their  arrangement  into  tissues. 

85.  The  general  structure  of  organic  beings  is  made  up  of  tissue^ 
A  knowledge  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  different  compound  tis- 
sues, of  the  same  tissue  in  separate  parts,  of  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  may  pass  through  dinerent  com- 
pound organs,  of  the  whole  as  they  may  be  combined  into  complex 
organs,  of  their  vital  relations  to  each  odier,  and  of  all  parts  to  each 
other,  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  in  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  tnerapeutics. 

86.  Bichat  analyzed  the  tissues  more  ably  than  others,  and  arrange|jl 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Cellular. 

^.Nervou. { ^^S^^"''- 

3.M^« {-^W. 

i  arterial. 

4.  Vascular <  venous. 

( lymphatic 

5.  Osseous. 

C  fibrous. 

6.  Fibrous      .....<  fibro-cartilaginous. 

(  dermoid. 

7.  Erectile. 

8.  Mucous. 

9.  Serous. 

10.  Synovial. 

11.  Glandular. 

12.  Epidermous,  or  corneous. 

87.  Until  the  era  of  Bichat,  the  tissues  were  limited  to  three,  as 
designated  by  Haller;  namely,  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous. 
The  cellular  was  supposed  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  other  tissues. 

88.  There  was  a  great  error,  physiological  and  pathological,  in  the 
foregoing  limitation  (§  87),  since  it  took  no  note  of  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the  particular  functions  of  the  tissues  as 
arranged  by  Bichat. 

89.  The  several  tissues  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  internal 
structure,  as  well  as  by  modifications  of  their  properties  and  func- 
tions. They  are  called  nmple  organs,  when  considered  in  their  func- 
tional character ;  and  when  two  or  more  go  to  the  fi^rmation  of  more 
complex  parts,  they  are  called  compound  organs.  Certain  compound 
organs,  miich  concur  together  in  some  general  function,  are  called 
an  apparahu ;  as  the  urinary,  the  digestive,  the  circulatory,  &c  As 
the  whole  exist  in  the  universal  body,  they  are  called  an  orgtmUm. 
Each  tissue,  collectively,  is  also  a  syHem;  as  the  mucous,  serous, 
muscular,  &c. 
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9L  The  simple  tiflsuea  rarely  occur  Id  a  separate  state,  but  are 
more  or  less  comiected  together  into  complex  organs. 

92.  The  simple  textures  are,  themselves,  compound  organs,  so  far 
as  their  organization  is  made  up  of  various  textures.  The  union  of 
tissues,  therefore,  in  the  simple  textures,  is  quite  different  and  for 
more  intricate  than  when  the  simple  textures  form  what  is  called, 
specifically,  a  compound  orgitn. 

93.  The  structuij^  of  the  general  body,  and  of  its  different  parts,  is 
radiated.  The  rays,  or  branches,  of  certain  parts,  as  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  are  called  ramifications.  The  rays  increase  in  number  and 
dinunish  in  size,  as  they  go  off  from  the  centres  of  radiation. 

94.  The  trunks  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  their  ramifications,  unite, 
reroectively,  in  various  ways  with  each  other.  This  is  anastomosis, 
and  subserves  very  important  uses.  It  promotes  circulation  in  the 
vessels,  and  through  the  nerves  it  contnbutes  especially  to  bind  all 
the  organs  together  in  one  harmonious  action  and  common  depend- 
ence. Through  the  last,  also,  the  play  of  remote  sympathies  is  pro- 
moted when  tfa^  nervous  power  is  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganghonic  systems  by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

95.  The  animal  organism  is  symn^etrical  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  va- 
rious pailB.  This  symmetry  is  conducive  to  uniform  results,  is  im-. 
portant  to  the  great  processes  of  life,  is  always  the  same  in  the  natu- 
ral conformation,  is  indicative  of  great  Design,  and  of  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  laws. 

96.  Bichat,  **  following  the  path  marked  out  by  nature  herself,*'  di- 
vided the  animal  organism  into  two  great  systems  or  classes ;  the  dis- 
tinction having  been  already  indicated  by  Aristotle. 

97.  The  first  class  relates  to  the  individual  being;  the  second  to 
the  spedes. 

98.  The  first  class  is  divided  by  Bichat  into  the  organs  and  func- 
tions o£  animal  life,  and  the  organs  and  functions  of  organic  life, 

99.  '*  The  two  classes  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  general 
connection  diat  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies ;  but  a  va- 
riety of  distinctive  attributes  characterize  them,  which  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  theta."^^BicaAT. 

100.  The  organs  of  animal  life  are  those  whose  functions  connect 
us  sensibly  with  external  objects,  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and  distin- 
guish them  from  vegetables. 

101.  The  organs  of  organic  life  consist  of  such  as  perform  functions 
that  are  common  to  animals  and  plants.     "  The  only  condition  of  en-, 
ioying  this  life  is  organization."     It  fiorms  an  indisputable  boundary 
between  org^anic  and  inorganic  bodies. 

102.  Animals  have  two  states  of  existence,  sleeping  and  waking; 
but  the  former  applies  oxdy  to  the  division  which  embraces  the  func- 
tions of  animal  life.  The  animal  powers  are  subject  to  fatigue,  and 
require  repose ;  the  organic  are  not,  and  are  in  pei-petual  operation. 

103.  The  fcBtus  has  only  the  organic  functions  in  operation ;  but  all 
its  animal  faculties  and  the  soul  exist  in  a  passive  state.*  The  latter 
are  broufiht'only  gradually  into  exercise. 

104.  The  great,  immediate,  office  of  the  organs  of  organic  life  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  vital  composition  and  vital  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter;  or  nutrition  and  waster 

*  Bee  Meiieal  and  PkyiMogieal  CommeiUaHm,  iroL  U  P- 13. 
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105.  The  organs  of  dtgesdon,  absorption,  circolatiop,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  compose  organic  life.  Secretion  comprehends  nutrition, 
exhalation,  calorification,  and  excretion ;  which  four  are  often  ranked 
as  distinct  functions. 

106.  "  Animal  life  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  receive 
impressions,  of  the  brain  which  perceives  them,  reflects,  and  wills,  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  larynx,  that  execute  this  volition,  and  of 
the  nerves  which  are  the  organs  of  transmission. "-^-Bichat. 

107.  The  organs  of  organic  life  are  quite  analogous  in  the  lowest 
animals  and  plants ;  but  each  has  peculiar  characteristics.  In  ani- 
mals a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  the  common  functions  are  performed 
by  organs  of  greater  complexity,  and  this  complexity  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  development  of  animal  life.  Nevertheless,  in  most  ani» 
mals  above  the  rudimentary  there  are  the  same  subsidiary  functions, 
whatever  the  difference  in  organization.  There  is  in  most,  for  exam- 
ple, the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  saliva,  bile,  &c.,  which  subserve  the 
common  function  of  assimilation. 

108.  No  organ  of  animal  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  necessary 
to  the  individual.  But,  no  part  of  ^e  animal  can  exist  without  all 
parts  of  the  organic  system,  or  an  equivalent ;  which  is  also  true  of  the 
organic  viscera.  If  the  heart,  for  example,  be  wanting  in  the  foetus, 
the  blood-vessels,  as  an  eqtuvalent,  carry  on  the  circulation. 

109.  a.  The  indispensable  organs,  of  which  no  one  can  be  abstracted 
without  destroying  the  whole,  are  generally  single  in  animals  (§  128). 
The  same  is  true  of  plants,  if  we  regard  those  organs  which  perform 
a  common  function  in  the  li^ht  of  a  single  organ.  If  the  leaves  fall 
spontaneously  and  abruptly  m  cold  climates,  no  injury  results  to  the 
plant,  because  it  is  passing  into  a  torpid  state. 

109.  h.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  action  of  the  heart  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated,  nor  that  of  the  hmgs  by  which  the  blood  is  oxy- 
genized,  nor  that  of  the  brain  by  whidi  Sie  harmony  of  organs  is  main- 
tained, nor  that  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  which  redundancies  are 
excreted,  nor  that  of  the  liver  by  which  bile  is  generated,  nor  that  of 
any  other  compound  organ,  constitutes  the  real  functions  of  life.  They 
are  only  secondary  or  subordinate  to  others  in  which  the  absolute  pro- 
cesses of  life  consist ;  and  these  are  carried  on  by  those  extreme  vessels 
which  perform  the  immediate  work  of  nutrition  and  vital  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  exemplified  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  (§  63-72), 
and  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  life  may  be  continu- 
ed after  removal  of  the  brain  merely  by  inflating  the  lungs ;  and  could 
we  substitute  a  machine  for  the  heart,  and  the  process  of  transfusion, 
both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  could  be  dispensed  with  for  awhile. 

These  facts  are  important  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  organic 
properties ;  how  it  is,  and  through  what  influences,  the  coppound  or- 
gans contribute,  and  are,  each  one,  indispensable,  to  the  life  or  animals ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  fundamental  organization  that  we  must  look  for 
all  the  absolute  processes  of  life,  and  for  the  essential  conditions  of 
disease. 

110.  The  parts  by  which  life  is  carried  on, in  the  organic  viscera  are 
blended  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  in  those  of  the  species. 

111.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  assigned  both  to  animal  and  or- 
ganic life.  The  sympathetic,  like  the  cerebro-spinal,  ^oes  to  the  or- 
ganic life  of  animals,  and  therefore  pervades  the  organization  in  ani- 
mal as  in  organic  life  (§  110). 
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Tbe  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  interchange  con* 
tributions,  in  all  parts,  by  which  important  influences  of  the  formei; 
are  established  in  the  organs  of  organic  life  (§  452,  &c.,  500»  512, 
&c.). 

112.  Nevertheless,  the  cerebxo-spinal  system  is  especially  designed 
for  the  uses  of  animal  life ;  but  an  important  final  cause  is  answered 
in  making,  it  subservient  to  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  being 

113.  The  sympathetic  system  is  added  especially  to  the  organic 
life  of  animals,,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  organs,  and  to 
unite  them  in  harmonious  action,  through  circles  of  sympadiy,  and 
thus  render  them,  each  in  its  place,  conducive  to  a  common  end. 
The  cerebro-spinal  system  contributes  to  thb  result  (§111, 112) ;  and 
each  system,  unitedly,  or  independently,  exerts  special  influences  on 
the  specific  actions  qf  organs,  though  these  actions  are  carried  on  es- 
sentially through  properties  inherent  in  the  several  tissues  (§  226-233, 
485i). 

114.  The  most  important  common  end  (§  113),  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual, relates  to  the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  organic  system, 
then,  in  animals,  though  physiologically  the  most  important,  must  be 
held  subordinate  to  the  uses  of  animal  life.  In  plants,  organic  life  is 
the  whole  being. 

115.  The  foregoing  union  of  org^ic  life  with  all  other  paits  (§  110* 
114)  establishes  mutual  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  brings  the  animal  and  sexual  systems  unaer  the  laws  wHch  ap- 
pertain to  the  organic  system  (§  455). 

116.  The  same  intimacy  of  parts  confounds,  in  a  degree,  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  lives  (§  115). 

117.  An  important  consequence  of  the  foregoing  vital  union  of  or* 
ganic  with  animal  life  (§  110-114)  is  a  general  coincidence  in  the 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  condition  of  the  whole.  The  dis- 
eases of  each  react  mutuidly  on  each  system  of  organs,  each  requires 
common  methods  of  treatment,  and  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific, 
agents  operate  upon  the  universal  body  through  any  given  organ 
(§  455,  524,  no.  1,  647). 

Nevertheless,  diseases  of  the  animal  organs  more  readily  denaga 
the  organic  viscera,  than  the  latter  the  former;  but,  remedial  agents 
operate  far  more  powerfully  in  the  opposite  relation*  The  sympa- 
thies in  the  two  lives,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  reciprocal. 

The  foregoing  i^parent  want  of  harmony  in  the  physiological, 
pathological,  and  therapeutical  relations  of  the  two  systems  of  me  is 
reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  nature  has  ordained,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  that  their  wants  shall  be  emphat- 
ically made  known  to  those  of  the  life  on  which  they  depend,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  dependence  on  organic  life  has  placed  them  un- 
der the  special  therapeutical  control  of  that  life ;  while  the  organic 
viscera  being  independent  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  therapeutical 
influences  are  but  feebly  propagated  firom  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Such  are  the  final  causes  in  the  great  plan  of  Unity  of  Design. 

118.  The  second  class  of  organs  and  functions,  which  relate  to  the 
species,  are  divided  into  three  orders  :  Ist,  such  as  belong  to  the  male ; 
2d,  to  the  female ;  3d,  the  functions  relative  to  impregnation. 

119.  The  several  organs,  and  reproduction,  belong  both  to  plants 
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and  animalB.    Tbey  are  not  necoBsary  to  the  individual,  thoagb  the 
whole  organic  system  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

120.  Although  the  organs  of  generation  be  not  necessary  to  the  in- 
dividual, they  exert  many  natural  vital  influences  upon  the  animal 
functions.  Their  full  development  has  also  certain  influences  in  or- 
ganic life,  which  illustrate  some  important  laws  as  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties. Their  diseases  may  also  give  rise  to  great  derangements  of 
the  organic  functions.  They  fail  earlier  than  the  animal  functions 
(§117,678).  . 

121.  In  the  ereat  sense  of  ultimate  Design,  all  organic  processes 
have  for  their  nnal  cause  the  development  of  the  generative  organs^ 
and  the  production  of  germs ;  that  similar  beings  may  be  maintained 
in  one  unvarying  round  of  development  and  growth.  Many  beings 
die  as  soon  as  this  end  is  attained,  and  return  to  the  mineral  kingdom 
to  be  again  reorganized  by  plants,  and  again,  and  again,  refitted  for 
the  nutriment  of  animals,  and  carry  out,  in  both  organic  kingdoms, 
the  final  cause  of  their  regeneration  from  the  mineral. 

122.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ovum  of  mammiferous  animals  should 
remain  connected  with  the  parent  till  the  organs  of  organic  life  ere 
developed.  The  law  of  dismemberment  (§  108, 109)  does  not  apply 
to  the  ovum  of  oviparous  animals,  nor  to  the  seed.  They  are  en* 
dowed  with  the  whole  essential  organization,  and  maturity  of  the  vital 
principle,  for  independent  life.  The  former  gets  its  nutriment  from 
the  parent,  till  the  organs  are  brought  forth.  The  latter  are  supplied 
viith  nutriment  from  within  themselves.  In  this  case,  a^o,  the  spe- 
cies are  destined  for  great  multiplication  and  distribution;  in  the 
ether,  their  numbers  and  sphere  are  more  circumscribed. 

.Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  all  animals  contains  virithin  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  out  the  full  development  of  a  being  similar  to  the 
parent,  in  all  its  complicated  parts,  which,  however,  have  no  rudi- 
mentary existence  in  the  ovum.  The  progress,  too,  of  foBtal  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  every  part  is  brought 
forward  in  the  order  of  its  importance  in  the  organic  lue  of  the  foDtus. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kinflrdom. 

123.  The  history  of  the  seed  and  egg  probably  supplies  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  Design  that  can  be  found  in  nature ; 
especially  that  of  the  seed.  They  are  the  only  instances  where  the 
entire  properties  of  life  cease  their  ordinary  c^eration  without  be* 
coming  extinct ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  interval  of  repose,  the  spe- 
cies would  probably  disappear ;  since,  even  if  the  properties  of  life 
carried  out  me  development  of  the  seed  into  the  plant,  the  chances  of 
preservation,  and  especially  of  multiplication,  would  be  vastly  dimin* 
ished  (§  633). 

124.  Besides  the  foregoing  general  division  of  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  another  arrangement  of  the  oi^gans  is  founded 
upon  the  relation  of  special  functions.  Each  component  part,  each 
group  of  organs,  and  the  whole  .collectively,  are  replete  with  various 
and  wondei^l  Design ;  each,  and  all,  having  peciuisa:  ends,  all  con- 
spiring to  common  ends,  and  in  one  harmonious  Unity  of  Design 
maintaining  the  life  of  each  other. 

125.  The  following  is 
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The  Ammgemeni  of  Orgam  acoording  to  their  rdoHve  FHnctions. 

(  Brain  and  cerebral  nerves, 
1.  Nervous  System.  <  Spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 

(  Sympathetic  ganglia  and  sympathetic  nerve. 
I  Heart  and  its  1 

P^^"-  [Direct  circulatory  or- 

LjSHfirglanda.      }  D«^ea  for  waste. 
Lacteals.  \  ConTeying  the  means 

I  ^  Lacteal  glands.  )     of  repair. 

*    Mnuth.  RtnTnnnli.  intAstiTie. 


2.  Vascular  System. 


3.  Digestive  System.  ^ 


Mouth,  stomach,  intestine. 
Salivary  glands  and  pancreas. 
Liver. 
Spleen. 
\  Lar3rnx  and  vocal  syatem. 

4.  RespiJatory  Sys-  1  J^^ 

^°**  I  Diaplnagm. 

(^  Muscles  of  thorax  and  abdomen, 
muscles. 

D«rma»  or  main  portion. 
Papillary  tissue. 
Rete  mucosum. 
Epidermis. 
KLidneys. 
Ureters. 
Bladder. 
Urethra. 


5.  System  of  volant 

6.  CutaneooB  Sys- 

tem. 


7.  Urinary  System. 


8.  Special  Sensitive  (  ^^  "^S?^' 

System.  J     ,.  ^^^ 

C  Bones. 

9.  Osseous  System.      C«tilj^^       . 

I  Synovial  capsules. 
Ductus  deferens. 


10.  Genital  System. 


-Formative. 


Seminal  vesicles. 
Prostate  gland. 

Mu^Jdesofperinawm.  }  Copulative, 
Ovaries.  ^ 

Fallopian  tubes.         ^  Formative. 
Uterus. 
Vagina. 
Hymen. 
Clitoris. 
NymphsB. 
Labia. 

Constrictor  vaginas. 
.  Mamms, — accessory  parts. 


Male* 


Copulative. 


•-Female. 
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126.  The  organic  and  animal  iiinctions  are  also  naturally  sabdivi- 
ded  into, 

Ist.  Those  which  operate  from  without  inward,  as  in  digestion ;  and, 
2d.  Those  which  opente  from  within  outward,  as  in  circulatioi^  se- 
cretion, &c. 

127.  There  are  generally  two  sets  of  organs  for  the  animal  fhnc* 
tions,  having  a  harmony  of  action  in  their  natural  and  healthy  states. 

128.  When  the  organs  of  organic  life  are  in  pairs,  as  the  kidneys, 
concerted  action  is  not  necessary;  and  here  one  organ  may  supply 
the  place  of  both  (§  109). 

129.  a.  The  whole  assemblage  of  organic  yiscera  act  togedier  in 
concert ;  but  the  animal  organs,  as  a  general  system,  act  more  or  less 
independently  of  each  other. 

129,  b.  The  mutual  relations  which  subsist  between  the  various  or« 
gans  and  their  several  functions  are  of  two  principal  kinds ;  namely, 
the  vital,  and  the  mechanical. 

129,  c.  The  first  class  of  relations  may  be  distributed  into  three  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  first  order  consists  of  the  relations  between  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  second  order  embraces  those  between  the  brain 
and  voluntary  muscles.  The.  third  order  comprises  the  relations 
which  are  especially  maintained  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  last  subdi- 
vision, mostly,  which  is  relative  to  our  present  subject  It  concerns, 
therefore,  the  organization  by  which  organic  life  is  carried  on  in  ani- 
mals, and  depends  upon  the  nervous  power  in  its  function  of  sympa- 
thy, and  upon  a  principle  independent  of  the  nervous  power,  called 
continuous  sympathy,  and  which  is  probably  also  an  important  princi- 
ple in  plants  (§  111-113,  222,  233,  495-^00). 

129,  d.  The  vital  relations  of  a  general  nature  evince  the  highest 
order  of  Design.  They  refer  to  the  mutual,  co-operation  of  distinct 
systems  of  organs  in  the  production  of  particular  results,  and  of  these 
various  systems  in  the  maintenance  of  universal  life ;  while  the  sev- 
eral individual  organs  possess  distinct  and  specific  offices  that  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  principle  of^  sympathy  (§  222-233, 
456). 

129,  e.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  most  strongly  pronounced 
among  organs  which  concur  together  in  the  performance  of  special 
functions,  as  the  circulatory,  the  digestive,  the  urinary,  the  sexual 
systems,  &;c.  (§  124).  Other  specid  relations  subsist  between  the 
wain  and  the  organs  of  animal  life  through  the  medium,  in  part,  of 
the  mental  functions.  Such  is  seen  between  the  brain  and  voluntary 
muscles  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motion  (§  500,  d).  Thus, 
also,  the  senses  aid  each  other;  the  sight  being  most  independent. 
In  this  way,  too,  a  concurrence  is  established  between  the  teeth,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  nose,  &c.,  in  procuring  food  and  supplying  the  stomach ; 
each  individual  part  having  been  also  constituted  vnth  a  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  (§  323)* 

129, /I  Plants  are  devoid  of  all  that  intimate  association  of  parts 
which  18  determined  by  the  nervous  influence  in  animals,  as  well  as 
by  peculiarities  of  structure  and  special  modifications  of  the  common 
properties  of  life.  But,  a  general  relation  of  functions  obtains  to  a 
certain  extent  in  plants  trough  the  law  of  continuous  sympathy,  which, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  depends  upon  the  orgamc  properties 
(S  498). 
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129^,  g.  The  sympatbetic  relations  in  organic  life  are  of  the  Teiy 
highest  moment  in  medicine.  Disease  is  propagated,  is  maintained, 
and  removed,  very  greatly,  through  these  natural  relations. 

129,  h.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  variously  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  are  often  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  health,  though 
more  or  less  diverted  from  their  natural  condition.  Remedies  abo 
operate  with  greater  effect  through  these  modified  relations,  as  well 
as  through  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  {§  137,  <f). 
For  the  same  reason,  natural  stimuli,  as  food,  wen  prove  morbific 
in  diseased  conditions  (§  152,  b).  The  sympathies  which  grow  out 
of  morbific  a^nts  depend  upon  the  natural  principle,  of  wluch  they 
are  clnly  modifications.  And  so  of  those  which  spring  from  remedial 
agents ;  these  agents  giving  rise  to  greater  influences  in  consequence 
of  the  morbid  state  of  sympathy  and  of  the  organic  properties,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  of  their  own  intrinsic  virtues  (§  718,  901). 

129,  t.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  most  important  law,  that  mor- 
bid states  call  into  operation  ^e  function  of  sympathy  among  organs, 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  manifest  but  feeble,  and  perhaps  no  di« 
rect  relations  whatever;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  morbid  changes, 
remedial  agents  will  operate  sympathetically  through  the  stomach; 
&c.,  upon  remote  parts,  when  they  would  have  no  such  effect  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  organs.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  in  every 
case  of  disease,  and  constitutes  our  firs^  position  against  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  by 
absorption  (§  819,  &c.).  New  vital  relations  being  developed  by 
disease,  our  remedies  continue  to  operate  through  those  acquired  re- 
lations so  long  as  they  exist ;  white,  also,  the  remedies  themselves 
may  institute  analogous  svmpathetic  relations,  and  thus  simultane- 
ously induce  sympathetic  influences  of  a  salubrious  nature  in  organs 
not  morbidly  affected  (§  74,  117,  137,  143, 155, 156,  387,  422,  514  h, 
524  d,  525,  528  c,  733  h,  905,  980). 

129.  k.  The  mechanical  relations  are  equally  common  to  plants  and 
animals.  They  are  maintained  by  the  motion  of  matter  from  one  or- 
gan, or  part,  to  another ;  as  the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  heart 
Sirough  the  blood-vessels,  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  plants, 
food  through  the  intestinal  canal,  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  blad* 
der,  and  mm  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  &c.  But,  the  move- 
ment of  the  matter  is  effected  by  the  vital  properties  operating  through 
the  various  organs. 

130.  Every  part  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  anatomically  considered. 
It  is  a  labyrinth,  also,  of  perfect  designs ;  while  the  hannonious  con- 
currence of  these  designs  in  the  aggregate  organs  and  tissues  is  too 
profoundly  complex  for  any  exact  analysis.  The  deep  intimacy  of 
parts  in  each  tissne  corresponds  with  die  union  of  the  whole,  with 
the  dominion  of  common  laws,  and  with  that  concerted  action  of  all 
parts,  which,  in  a  popular  sense,  makes  up  the  life  of  the  organic 
Deing.  » 

131.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  minuteness 
of  structure  which  is  supplied  by  the  microscope  is  practically  use- 
less, while  the  deceptions  of  that  instrument  have  led  to  many  im- 
portant errors  in  physiolo^  and  pathology  (§  83).  It  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  especially,  m  exploring  soft  structures.  If  it  lead  to 
unimportant  &cts,  it  is  equally  liable  to  betray  us  into  error  and  fal- 
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lacious  hypotheses.  The  whole  history  of  that  instnimeiit,  so  fiir  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  has  ffone  to  confirm  the  foregoinor  conclu- 
sions, which  were  originally  advanced  in  another  woric,  and  has  con- 
clusively sustained  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  observers 
of  the  present  age.    Thus : 

'*  Authors,"  says  Bichat,  ^'  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  in- 
timate structure  of  glands.  Let  us  neglect  all  these  idle  questions, 
in  which  neither  inspection  nor  experiment  can  guide  us.  Let  us 
begin  the  study  of  anatomy  where  the  organs  can  be  subjected  to  the 
senses."  **  No  methodical  mind  will  attend  to  the  minute  nature  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written.  The  ex- 
act progress  of  the  sciences  in  this  age  b  not  accommodated  to  those 
hypotheses,  which  made  general  anatomy  and  physiology  a  firivoloua 
romance  in  the  last." 

Microscopical  information,  so  far  as  correct,  goes  to  the  amount  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  the  perfection  of  science,  though  it  may 
not  contribute  to  useful  ends.  But  experience  shows  us,  that  wo 
may  not  depend,  as  it  respects  the  microscope,  upon  the  vision  of  oth* 
ere,  especially  where  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required.  Each 
ihust  observe  for  himself;  and,  as  allowed  by  Ehrenberg,  long  prac- 
tice, alone,  can  assure  him  of  any  general  accuracy.  The  laborious 
student  may  attend  to  this  accomplishment  But,  vita  brevu,  art 
lomga ;  and  he  will  be  likely  to  live  the  subject  of  deluded  sense 
rather  than  of  enlightened  understanding. 

"  Eooagh  ii  left  bendea  to  aesrch  and  know. 
Bat  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needa  no  leaf 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
III  meaanre  what  the  mind  may  well  oootains 
Oppreaaea  elae  with  aarfeit,  and  aoon  toma 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nooriahment  to  wind."— MiLTOir. 

The  following  is  another  example  in  illustration  of  Milton's  prin- 
ciple, and  another  instance*  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  micro- 
scopic observere.  I  quote  from  Wagner's  "  Elements  of  Physiology 
for  the  Use  of  Students." 

"  The  study,"  he  says,  *<  of  the  varieties  of  form  presented  by 
the  senUnal  ammalculee  ought  not  to  be  held  as  any  trifling  matter,  or 
as  tending  to  accumulate  superfluous  details.  Most  important  phts- 
lOLooicAL  coBTCLUsioifs  may  be  baseb  on  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired" (§  83,  h). 

It  is  one  of  the  few  correct  physiological  conclusions  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Liebig,  that 

'*  The  most  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tissues 
cannot  teach  us  their  uses ;  and  from  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  most  minute  reticulations  of  the  vessels,  we  can  learn  no  more 
as  to  their  fimctions  than  we  have  learned  concerning  vision  from 
counting  the  surfaces  on  the  eye  of  a  fly." — Liebio^s  Animal  Chem' 
ietry  (§  83  c,  699  c  and  d). 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  constant  deceptions  of  the  micro* 
seope^  especially  in  all  explorations  of  soft  substances,  and  the  abso- 
lute nselessness  of  any  knowledge  it  may  convey  as  to  the  recesses 
of  organization,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  time  is  not 

*  See  article  oo  the  Microacope,  in  Medical  and  Phynologieal  Commentane*,  toL  i.,  p. 
6M-719;  and  mj  EaxmintUum  tfBeciewi,  p.  6,  89;  alao,  thia  work,  $  515,  a. 
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distant  when  all  tlua  lumber  will  be  excluded  from  practical  works 
on  physiologyy  and  turned,  at  least,  into  a  channel  by  itself. 

132.  Eaim  simple  texture,  when  united  into  compound  organs,  has 
as  much  its  own  specific  function  as  the  aggregate  compound.  It  is 
even  more  important,  in  a  pathological  sense,  to  regard  the  individ- 
ual textures  than  the  compound  organ  which  Uiey  may  form. 

133,  a.  A  consideration  of  the  tissues  in  respect  to  their  special 
character  and  functions,  as  well  as  their  obvious  anatomical  diraren- 
ces,  being  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  physiologist  and  phy- 
sician, they  can  be  only  advantageously  studied  in. these  several  as- 
pects. Much  must,  therefore,  be  now  anticipated  as  to  what  will  be 
subsequently  stated  more  circumstantially  in  regard  to  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life.  The  student  must  be  prepared  with  that  anal- 
ysis before  he  can  approach  the  tissues  with  any  hope  of  enlightened 
knowledge.  A  simple  statement  of  their  apparent  anatomical  charac- 
teristics and  relations,  and  of  their  products,  would  present  a  barren 
field.  Nor  is  it  alone  their  vital  attributes  which  should  most  engage 
the  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher,  but  he  should  be  equally 
and  simultaneously  employed  in  learning  how  these  conditions  are 
modified  in  disease.  Such,  therefore,  is  my  projected  plan  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  (§  83,  c). 

133,  &.  Every  distinct  tissue,  and  oflen  the  same  tissue  as  it  occurs 
in  different  places  and  connections,  and  even  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  possess,  respectively,  special  modifi- 
cations of  the  vital  properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  modifica- 
tions depend  the  vanety  of  the  natural  vital  phenomena,  as,  also,  very 
greatly,  those  which  are  morbid. 

133,  c.  But  tiiere  would  be  no  disease  were  there  not  another  im- 
portant condition  in  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  this 
IS  their  mutability.  Its  final  cause  is  the  well-being  of  organic  nature ; 
since,  as  organization  changes  in  the  progress  of  Uie  plant  or  of  ani- 
mals to  a  state  of  maturity,  so  must  there  be  an  antecedent  change  in 
the  properties  which  conduct  the  development  of  organs,  &c.  The 
same  principle  is  displayed  in  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  It  is  this,  in 
connection  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  properties  of  lifo  to  the  action 
of  blood  and  other  vital  agents,  which  renders  them  liable  to  morbid 
changes  when  other  causes  operate.  Such,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties  of 
life  to  the  influence  pf  salutary  agents,  and  to  the  varying  exigencies 
of  organic  nature. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  recovery  from  disease,  but  for  the  same 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties,  and  their  liability  to  other  chan- 
ges when  yet  other  causes  operate  ^§  177,  Acc.,'901)« 

134.  Owing  to -the  peculiarities  m  the  vital  constitution  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues,  a  common  disease,  as  inflammation,  is  characterized  by 
many  peculiarities  of  symptoms,  &c.,  in  the  several  tissues,  respect- 
ively. Differences  also  arise  in  their  constitutional  influences,  and 
they  may  require  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  (§  717).  This 
is  even  true  of  different  parts  of  a  condnuous  tissue,  as  the  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane ;  where  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane in  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  lunp,'  fauces,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, is  distinguished  by  almost  as  striking  peculiarities  in  the  vital 
signs,  and  in  their  constitutional  influences,  as  are  the  physiological 
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funcdons  of  tbe  different  coooponnd  organs  wbicfa  it  travenes  (§  740, 

752-754,  780,  783). 

135,  a.  The  special  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  differ- 
ent ports  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  is  often  strikingly  de» 
noted  by  the  character  of  the  natural  product  of  the  several  portions, 
respectively ;  as  in  the  tissue  last  mentioned.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  unique  than  the  gastric  juice,  a  product,  no  doubt,  ot  all 
animals,  while  it  can  be  generated  by  nothing  but  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  Again,  in  the  lun^  we  meet  with  this  tissue  per^ 
forming  the  office  of  excretion ;  being  the  only  example  in  which  an 
organ  eliminates  truly  effete  matter  from  venous  blood.  And  here  an 
important  analogy  occurs  to  show  that  the  elaboration  of  carbon  is  a 
vital  process  (§  316,  419,  827  b).  In  the  uterus,  the  same  membrane 
appears  as  an  organ  of  excretion  in  relation  to  the  arterial  blood,  but 
for  tbe  uses  of  the  uterus  alone ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  else  in  nature 
chat  is  capable  of  generating  a  similar  producL  But,  in  all  the  cases, 
the  analogy  which  is  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture is  farther  confirmed  by  the  universal  production  of  mucus  by  this 
remarkable  tissue. 

135,  b.  All  the  foregoing  is  delicately  exemplified  by  the  great 
variety  of  formations  which  are  generated  by  the  granulations  that 
spring  from  ulcers;  since,  although  in  all  the  cases  the  granulations 
appear  to  be  identical  in  character,  we  know  from  their  production  of 
parts  analogous  to  such  as  had  been  removed  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, that,  in  every  instance,  the  granulations  must  have  been  endow- 
ed, respectively,  with  specific  modifications  of  the  organic  properties 
(§733,c). 

136.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  vital 
constitution,  every  tissue,  and  often  continuous  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  in 
the  last  example),  possess  natural  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  and  in  cer- 
tain relative  quantities.  Each  part,  indeed,  has  as  many  stimuli  as  it 
possesses  peculiarities  of  properties  and  functions.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  parts,  there  are 
certain  general  stimuli  adapted  to  the  whole,  especially  the  stimulus 
of  heat.  The  blood  has  been  regarded  as  a  universal  stimulus ;  but, 
it  is  only  so  in  relation  to  the  sanguineous  system.  This  &ct,  it  may 
be  now  remarked,  evinces,  what  is  shown  by  diseases,  a  near  identity 
in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  that  part  of  the  arterial  system  which 
conveys  red  blood ;  while,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  shows  a  difference  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  This  has  its  deep  foundation 
in  the  whole  physiological  condition  of  man  and  animals,  and  I  may 
also  add,  in  the  whole  vegetable  tribe  (§  847,  c).  While  every  sur- 
feice  has  some  secreted  product  adapted  to  its  own  special  modifi- 
cation of  irritability,  many  of  these  products  may  be  offensive  to 
other  parts.  Again,  the  special  irritability  of  one  part  may  be  exactly 
suited  to  some  product  of^another  part,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  a 
natural  vital  stimulus,  and  perfectly  inoffensive,  to  the  second  part, 
while  it  may  excoriate  all  other  parts.  Bile,  for  instance,  is  the  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  intestine,  but  will  injure  other  parts.  Venous 
blood  is  harmless  in  the  veins,  and  excites  them,  more  or  less,  to  a 
contractile  action ;  but  is  rapidly  fatal  within  the  arteries  (§  849). 
Urine  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  bladder,  but  will  excoriate  most 
other  parte  (§  74, 18«A  ^  ^so,  847  e). 
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137,  a.  In  thu  relatiye  seme  the  animal  is  filled  with  poisons ; 
each  one  of  which,  however,  in  its  proper  place,  is  not  only  inoffen- 
sive, but  indispensable.     Here  is  the  principle. 

137,  b.  It  is,  also,  upon  the  foregoing  organic  constitution  of  differ- 
ent parts,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
vital  agents  and  products  of  organs  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  remedial  as  well  as  mor- 
bific agents  upon  difierent  parts  is  essentially  founded.  Wine  in- 
flames the  mucous  tissue  of  the  bladder,  &c.,  but  may  be  good  for 
the  stomach.  Tobacco  smoke  is  inoffensive  when  inspired  in  the  or- 
dinary mode ;  but  it  is  a  violent  poison  when  introduced  within  the 
alimentary  canaL  Other  agents  affect  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or 
liver,  or  uterus,  or  bladder,  Sec,,  each  organ  more  than  the  others,  and 
more  than  other  parts  (§  233f ,  772  c,  838.) 

137,  c.  From  not  duly  regarding  these  important  facts,  or  from  an 
ignorance,  or  a  disregard  of  physiology,  many  aeents  which  have  a 
specific  relation  to  the  vital  consdtution  of  some  tissue  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  mucous,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  tissue  in  all  other  parts.  Hence  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  copaiva,  naphtha,  &c.,  have  been  abortively  or  injuriously 
employed  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  phthisb  even,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
icc^  mostly  for  the  reason  that  they  exert  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  urinary  organs. 

This  great  law  of  adaptation  is  so  universal  as  to  extend  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  medicine,  reaching  as  fully  into  pathology 
and  therapeutics,  as  it  is  conspicuous  in  physiology.  If  the  blood  be 
rendered  marhid  by  morbid  states  of  the  solids,  it  never  becomes 
morbific,  since  there  is  a  progressive  adaptation  of  the  vital  changes 
in  the  solids  to  such  as  the  solids  induce  in  the  blood.  And  so  of  va- 
rious morbid  secretions  in  relation  to  the  parts  by  which  they  may  be 
produced.  These  results,  in  which  the  vital  properties  of  the  solids 
aro  always  concerned  as  the  primary  cause,  are  founded  in  an  all- 
pervading  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and  by  which,  and  which  alone, 
naturo  is  enabled  to  throw  off  disease  (§  524  d,  944  c). 

137,  d.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine, 
that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  and  organs  to  the  action  of  remedial 
agents  is  more  or  less  affected  by  disease.  Many  agents  which  oper- 
ate powerfully  in  certain  morbid  states,  and  in  certain  doses,  both  lo- 
cally and  sympathetically,  may  be  perfectly  inert  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  same  organs.  And  so  of  the  natural  agents  of  life.  The  great- 
ness of  the  effects,  also,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  disease.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  impressions 
which  are  made  by  many  remedial  agents  upon  existing  states  of  dis- 
ease, or  upon  organs  in  their  state  of  integrity ;  by  which  the  diseased 
or  healthy  parts  are  increased  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  same  or  other  remedies,  or  to  morbific  causes  (§  143,  c). 
t  137,  0.  It  is,  therefore,  one  harmonious  system  of  laws  throughout. 
Were  it,  indeed,  otherwise,  remedial  agents  could  have  no  existence, 
and  disease,  of  course,  could  receive  no  help  irom  art.  These,  also, 
are  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  facts,  which  show  us  that  the 
effects  of  all  agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiar  impression  which  they  exert  upon  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact;  and  by  .which,  also,  we  overthrow  the  whole  system 
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of  chemical  physiology,  Ihe  humoral  pathology,  and  the  doctrines  of 
debility,  and  of  cure  by  the  absorption  of  remedies  (§  847,  e). 

138.  The  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions, 
or  the  special  vital  constitution,  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  and,  therefore,  their  special  modifications  in  any 
given  disease,  conform  to  the  general  nature  of  the  complex,  organ  of 
which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component  part 

Certain  tissues  of  a  compound  organ  are  far  more  liable  to  disease 
than  its  other  tissues.  Thus,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is 
quite  liable,  the  serous  rarely,  and  the  muscular  more  rarely  (§  764,  a)* 

139.  Disease  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a  tissue,  is  apt  to 
be  most  severe,  in  its  tocal  and  general  character,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  compound  orgdn  of  which  it  may 
form  a  component  part  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  the  constitu* 
tional  influence,  than  of  the  local  intensity  of  disease. 

140.  The  sympathetic  influences  of  disease  are  also  greatly  deter« 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  aflection,  especially  the  constitutional  e& 
fects.  Inflammation  of  the  serous,  venous,  and  ligamentous,  tissueS| 
disturb  the  constitution  ^  more  than  the  same  de^ees  of  inflamma'*> 
tion  aflecting  the  mucous,  arterial,  and  muscular,  tissues.  But  much, 
also,  as  already  said,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  compound 
orgran  with  which  the  tissue,  or  part  of  a  continuous  tissue,  may  be 
associated ;  though  sometimes,  where  the  compound  organ  is  compare 
atively  unimportant,  inflammation  of  one  of  its  tissues  may  give  rise 
to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  Such,  for  example,  is  true  of 
some  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat;  and 
no  disease  is  more  intractable  than  larynntis.  Much,  also,  will  often 
depend  upon  the  special  modification  of  disease ;  as  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  (§  525-530). 

141.  a.  Tissues  of  the  same  organization  are  most  allied  in  their 
vital  properties,  and  hence  are  most  liable  to  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  their  diseases. 

141,  hn  When  one  tissue  of  a  compound  is  diseased,  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  others  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  though 
the  primary  disease  is  not  apt  to  be  propagated  to  them  from  the  tis- 
sue first  afiected.  It  continues  rather  in  the  tissue  first  invaded.  In- 
flammation, for  example,  beginning  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stoup- 
ach,  will  extend  along  that  tissue,  so  far  at  least  as  its  connection 
relates  to  the  stomach,  without  being  ofhen  propagated  to  the  other 
tissues  of  the  compound  organ.  This  principle  has  a  broad  founda* 
tion,  and  b  owing  to  the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution 
of  all  parts  of  the  same  tissue,  and  to  the  differences  between  the  vital 
states  of  that  and  the  associated  tissues.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  as  in  the  lungs^  where 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  unfirequent  Nevertheless,  in  th/ese  cases, 
the  simultaneous  affection  of  two  distinct  tissues  of  a  compound  or- 
gan  may  be  rather  owing  to  a  general  predisposition  effected  by  somoi 
remote  cause,  than  to  morbific  influences  exerted  by  one  tissue  upon 
the  other.  In  other  cases,  especially  of  specific  inflammation,  the  dis* 
ease  is  propagated  directly  m>m  one  tissue  to  another,  as  in  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  &;. 

142.  For  reasons  stated  in  §  133-136,  morbific  agents  may  readily 
excite  disease  in  one  part  of  a  continuous  (issue  when  it  would  have 
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no  effect  on  another  part  of  it ;  or  may  operate  more  profoundly  on 
one  part  than  on  another.  And*  this  holds  true  of  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents.  The  same  is  also  tme  of  the  sympathetic  influences 
vdiich  may  be  exeited  by  disease ;  and  a  like  prmciple  applies  to  cer- 
tain sympathies  that  fall  upon  special  parts  whidi  are  immediately 
continuous  with  ea<^  other,  but  which  are  deteimined,  also,  by  cer- 
tain special  vital  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Thus,  the  vitid  rela- 
tions of  the  tongue  to  the  alimentary  canat  being  far  greater  than  to 
the  lungs,  and  as  the  canal  readily  sympathizes  with  other  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera,  the  tong^e  is  far  more  sensitive  to  abdominal  than  to  pul- 
monary derangements  (§  129  c,  i,  689 1). 

143,  a.  Again,  there  may  be  varying  susceptibilities  of  the  differ 
ent  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue  (arising  from  numerous  causes  not 
positively  morbific),  when  the  same  morbific,.or  remedial,  cause  will 
affect  one  part  or  die  other  more  m  conformity  with  the  acquired  sus- 
ceptibilitieSf  than  with  the  natural  modifications,  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties in  the  several  parts,  respectively.  This  is  also  more  applicable 
to  the  tissue  as  it  occurs  in  compound  organs  not  anatomically  con- 
nected, and  to  tissues  which  differ  in  their  organization  (§  783). 

143,  b.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  all  the  organs  be  rendered  pr^er- 
naturally  susceptible,  a  general  explosion  of  disease  may  follow  the 
operation  of  some  cause,  which,  in  sounder  health,  would  be  harm- 
less. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  disease  is  most  apt  to 
spring  up  more  or  less  sympathetically,  and  successively,  in  one  part 
after  ancmer,  till  all  parts  may  ultimately  be  brought  into  some,  though 
variable,  forms  of  disease  (§  514  h,  660,  666,  905).  But,  in  these 
cases,  it  generally  happens  that  some  of  the  morbid  states  abate,  or 
subside,  as  new  ones  come  forward,  the  new  ones,  perhaps,  subduing 
sympathetically  the  older  in  the  series  (§  804,  905).  The  system, 
therefoiiB,  is  rarely  universally  invaded  by  disease,  except  in  idiopathic 
fever  (§  148,  783). 

Nevertheless,  it  probably  does  not  often,  if  ever  happen,  except  in 
fever,  tibat  the  primary  is  the  efficient  predisposing  cause  of  universal 
disease,  but  that  disease  of  one  organ  proves  the  predisposine  of  dis- 
ease in  another ;  and  as  one  organ  after  another  becomes  arocted  in 
this  manner,  they  co-operate  together  in  rendering  other  parts  suscep- 
tible of  disease  (§  644,  &c.). 

143,  c.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
at  large  is  increased  by  morbid  changes,  or  predisposed  by  morbific 
influences,  so,  in  a  ^neral  sense,  will  the  alterative  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  be  felt  m  a  corresponding  manner  (§  137  dy  152  b,  715). 
Bv  the  law  of  adaptation  as  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
OmmeiUariei  (vol  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &c.),  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  present  work,  the  sympathetic  influences  of  any  local  disease 
which  is  felt  by  distant  organs  modifies  the  vital  states  of  those  parts 
in  a  manner  that  institutes  harmonious  relations  to  the  pan  more  pro- 
foundly affected ;  and  thus  remedial  agents  will  extend  their  salutary 
alterative  action  to  such  distant  parts,  and  render  them  the  source  of 
salutary  effects  upon  the  essential  seats  of  disease  (§  74, 80, 117, 129  «\ 
133-137, 143, 155^156, 169/,  387, 399, 422, 514  A,  524  J,  525, 528  c, 
638,  649  d,  811,  848,  902/,  905).  When  the  whole  system  is  inva-; 
ded  by  dilease,  as  in  idiopathic  fever,  the  alterative  action  of  rem-  • 
edies  is  felt  over  the  univenal  body  (§  148, 152  b^  222-232,  500/ 
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904  d).  It  is  owing,  also,  to  the  same  law  of  adaptatioo,  the  same 
aniTexBal,  however  paitial  modifications  of  the  vital  states  which  local 
diseases  often  induce,  that  paxts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  dis> 
ease  are  protected  against  all  morbific  effects  trom  any  changes  which 
the  blood  may  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  morbid  action  (§  845,  &c.). 
Independently,  however,  of  any  mcreased  susceptibility  of  organs,  the 
action  of  numerous  agents  upon  the  stomach  may  determine  influences 
upon  distant  parts  whose  natural  state  is  unimpaired,  and  these  influ- 
ences may  become  the  source  of  other  impressions  upon  other  parts. 
Circles  of  sympathy  maybe  thus  established  throughout  the  svstem,  bv 
which  all  parts  shcdl  concur  in  the  relief  of  the  gastric  irritation  which 
had  given  origin  to  the  whole.  In  this  manner  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 
may  bring  the  whole  organbm  to  bear  with  favorable  influences  upon 
some  slight  inflammation  of  the  throat  which  had  exerted  no  mod- 
ifying effects  upon  other  parts  (§  514  ^,  692  a,  902  g), 

143.  d.  Again,  there  are  some  remedial  agents  possessing  general 
vital  relations  to  the  whole  body,  especiaU^  the  several  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  others  whose  specific  relations  are  more  limited,  like 
cantharides,  which  will  affect  profoundly  the  entire  organization,  or 
certain  individual  parts,  and  alter  the  condition  of  their  vital  states,  in 
the  most  healthy  conditions.  These  agents,  therefore,  approach  most 
nearly  the  truly  morbific  ones,  while  they  possess  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  Materia  Medica  of  instituting  morbid  changes  which  are 
of  transient  existence. 

144.  Many  acquired  conditions  may  be  transmitted  finom  parents  to 
child,  and  they  tiien  form  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  disease ; 
being  a  permanent  and  more  or  less  universal  modification  of  the  vital 
properties  (though  of  some  parts  more  than  others),  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them ;  as  in  scrofula.  Here,  the  absolute  remote 
cause  has  operated  upon  the  ancestor  (§  75-80,  563). 

145.  Subjects  thus  constituted  (§  144)  are  liable  to  morbific  influ- 
ences which  the  more  natural  do  not  feel ;  and  such  causes  as  would 
produce  in  the  natural  subject  common  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  &c.,  will  excite  scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of  the 
acquired  constitution  (§  650,  659). 

146.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  disease  manifests  itself  in  certain 
tissues  and  organs  more  than  in  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transmitted  constitution  (^  143,  a). 

147.  Sympathetic  diseases  may  spring  up  in  unusual  constitutions, 
when  they  would  not  in  the  more  natural.  Thiis,  in  certain  heredi- 
tary conditions,  indigestion  gives  rise  to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  inflammation  of  parts  distant  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  same  principle  is  also  in  operation  when  the  vital  constitution  of 
parts  is  modified  by  habits,  climate,  age,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  &c.  (§  542). 

148.  Certain  causes  appear  to  be  capable  oi  affecting,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  in  idiopathic  fever ;  though, 
in  these  cases,  the  primary  morbific  effect  is  on  particular  parts,  from 
which  it  is  disseminated  by  sympathy  over  the  entire  body  (§  649, 
665,  666,  760).  In  these  cases,  however,  it  appears  not  to  be  a  posi- 
tive state  of  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  uie  morbific  agents  may 
exert  their  primary  effects,  as  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  brings 
die  rest  of  the  system  into  a  predisposition  to  disease ;  but  a  predis- 
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pofiitton  being  established  in  those  primary  parts,  the  impression  is  of 
such  m  nature  as  to  be  propagated  sympa&etically  oyer  the  universal 
l>o^yf  jiut  as  when  many  remedial  agents  acting  upon  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  exert  powerful  influences  upon  remote  organs, 
but  widiout  inducing  disease  m  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  idiopathic  fever,  as  well  as  in  numerous  local  affections, 
that  the  paits  on  which  the  morbific  agents  exert  their  direct  effects 
may  not  manifest  any  signs  of  disease  till  the  explosion  of  fever  takes 
place ;  or  as  when  pneumonia,  or  catarrh,  are  induced  by  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  skin ;  while  it  often  happens  that  the  parts  thus  ongin- 
ally,  but  imperceptibly  impressed,  become  sympathetically  the  seats 
of  absolute  disease  by  the  reacting  influence  of  the  diseases  which  had 
been  sympathetically  produced  through  these  parts.  Very  complex 
circles  of  sympathy  may  thus  become  established.  These  general  af- 
fections may  be  also  broken  up  by  the  action  of  a  single  remedy,  as 
by  an  emetic,  or  mercury,  &c  (557,  559,  712). 

149.  It  is  a  great  and  important  law,  resulting  from  the  physiolog- 
ical considerations  now  made  (§  133-148),  that  morbific  causes,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  determine  disease  upon  the  tissues  of  one  com- 
pound organ  or  another,  according  to  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  causes,  and  in  accordance,  also,  vnth  the  natural  modifica- 
tions of  the  vital  properties  in  every  part,  and  the  susceptibilities 
which  they  may  acquire  fi^m  other  causes  (§  642  &,  722  d,  725, 
794,  795,  808).  Hence  it  follows  that  many  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life  may  become  morbific 

150,  a.  It  is  a  great  fundamental  law,  that  a  general  coincidence 
exists  between  the  natural  susceptibilities  of  the  properties  of  life  to 
their  ordinary  stimuli  (§  136),  and  to  those  of  a  morbific,  and  of  a  re- 
medial, nature,  according  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties,  whether  in  a  general  sense  (§  148),  or  in  their  relation  to 
particular  parts  (§  136) ;  the  influences  produced  conforming,  of 
course,  to  &e  natural  modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  and  the 
special  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  though  modified  by  the  tran- 
sient or  permanent  influences  which  spring  from  other  sources,  espe- 
cially from  disease  (584,  644-674,  772  c,  826,  &c.,  847  «,  904). 

Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  properties  of 
life  (§  177).  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  focal  point  from  which  all  di- 
verges that  is  embraced  tn  medicine ;  th^  bond  which  unites  every 
branch  of  the  science. 

150,  b.  All  that  is  here  said,  and  in  §  149,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  nervous  power,  in  all  its  modifications,  as  an  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  as  to  agents  of  a  physical  nature  (§  222- 
233},  &c.). 

151.  It  is  through  the  foregoing  law  (§  150)  that  the  natural  stim- 
uli of  life  maintain  all  parts  in  their  precise  conditions ;  through 
which,  also,  morbific  agents  alter  those  conditions  in  certain  uniform 
ways,  and  through  which  remedial  agents  establish  certain  other 
changes  which  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  every  part  to  re- 
turn spontaneously  to  their  natural  states.  The  l(iw  involves  an  im- 
mense range  of  facts  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and 
sroups  many  other  fundamental  principles.  It  should  be  the  point  of 
departure  in  all  our  medical  researches  and  reasonings ;  for  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  polar  star  which  will  guide  us  safely  upon  our  difficult  and 
dangerous  voyage  (§  794, 795,  &c.). 
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152,  a.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  §  150,  151,  that  the  operation  of 
all  things  upon  the  living  organism,  whether  food,  heat,  .cold,  blood, 
pobons,  the  nervous  power,  or  remedies  for  disease,  is  upon  one  com- 
mon principle,  which  is  relative  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganic properties.  Food  stimulates  the  stomach,  and  throws  a  genial 
83rmpathetic  influence  over  the  whole  organism,  warming  the  cold 
surface  as  soon  as  it  enters  its  appropriate  receptacle;  blood  main- 
tains, in  the  same  way,  the  actions  of  all  parts ;  poisons  and  morbific 
agents,  put  into  the  stomach,  afiect  the  vital  properties  of  that  organ 
injuriously,  when,  unlike  the  case  of  food,  pernicious  sympathetic  in- 
fluences are  transmitted  to  other  parts,  or  the  same  food,  in  excess, 
may  do  the  same.  We  then  introduce  into  the  same  organ  another 
class  of  morbific  agents  that  are  less  profound  in  dieir  operation,  and 
which  prove  remedial  in  certain  doses,  and  therefore  establish,  through 
the  same  principle,  a  salutary  change  in  the  same  properties  which 
other  poisons  hc^id  affected  injuriously  (§  638,  642  h),  - 

152.  b.  It  is  also  worthy  of  repetition,  that  such  is  the  analogy  be- 
tween morbific  and  remedial  impressions,  that  the  organs  which  sus- 
tain the  former  are  thus  rendered  susceptible  of  the  latter,  when  they 
might  be  otherwise  insensible  to  the  same  remedial  agents,  in  their 
appropriate  remedial  doses.  Such  is  the  harmony  of  we  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  such  their  great  final  causes  (§  524,  no.  3,  d).  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  many  of  the  natural  agents  of  life,  such  as  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  food,  may  be  intensely  morbific  in  most  of  the  diseases  of 
man  (§  849).  Or,  again,  the  agents  which  heal  in  their  remedial  doses 
may  establish  severe  forms  of  disease  when  administered  in  health. 

153.  Through  the  law  of  development,  the  tissues  undergo  natural 
modifications  in  their  structure  and  vital  endowments  at  many  periods 
of  life.  In  infancy,  the  organs  are  imperfectly  developed,  though  the 
properties  and  functions  of  organic  life,  unlike  those  of  animal  life, 
are  strongly  pronounced  in  many  of  the  viscera.  A  relation  obtains, 
however,  in  organic  life,  between  the  properties  and  functions  and 
the  relative  size  of  organs  (§  159). 

In  childhood,  there  is  another  well-marked  change.  In  adoles- 
cence, another ;  when  the  organs  become  mature,  in  old  age,  an- 
other ;  when  life  is  naturally  on  the  decline. 

154.  The  foregoing  stages  of  development  (§  153}  are  not  sudden, 
but  gradually  progressive.  * 

155.  The  changes  of  organization  (§  153,  154)  are  preceded  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  vital  properties,  upon  which  the  former 
depend  (§  445,^*).  This  principle,  too,  like  all  others  which  relate  to 
Organic  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  is  universally  true  under 
any  given  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  true  of  the  develop- 
ment of  ell  tissues  and  all  organs,  and  all  other  products,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  conception  to  the  end  of  life.  Hence,  also,  the  variety  in' 
the  remedial  or  morbific  virtues  of  many  plants,  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth.  As  structure  varies,  the  vital  properties  have  under- 
gone modifications,  in  conformity  with  that  order  of  Design  which  was 
instituted,  that  where  one  specific  end  is  accomplished,  and  others  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  powers  by  which  these  final  causes  are  to  be  ac- 
complished shall  have  their  necessary  adaptations.  And  while,  also» 
the  vital  properties,  under  all  their  natural  modifications,  are  so  con-  . 
stituted  as  to  receive  certain  exact  impressions  fix>m  the  natural  stim- . 
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uli  of  life,  that  vital  actions  may  be  determined  according  to  the  pL 
poees  ordained,  so  also  will  morbific  and  remedial  agents  be  varied  ll| 
their  influences  (§  129  t,  387,  980). 

156,  a.  The  foregoing  variations  (§  153-156),  therefore,  give  rise 
to  new  dispositions  to  disease  in  many  parts,  and  are  productive  of 
modifications  of  former  diseases,  or  ibe  latter  disappear.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  physiological  chant 
ges,  since  the  same  properties  which  carry  on  nutrition  and  grotrth 
carry  on  all  diseases.  The  relations  of  vital  and  morbific  agents  move 
on,  pari  passu,  with  the  natural  changes  in  the  properties  of  life ;  and 
remedial  agents  undergo  corresponding  modifications  of  action. 

156.  b.  The  great  law  of  adaptation  is  forever  present  to  the  eye 
of  the  naturalist ;  and  when  the  same  subjects  are  contemplated  in  a 
moral  sense,  the  same  evidences  of  Design  meet  him  at  every  glance 
of  the  mind.  Take  an  example  of  a  compound  nature,  a  universal 
physiologico-moral  phenomenon  in  which  our  present  topic  is  involv- 
ed. Thus,  no  sooner  was  man  created  than  he  was  doomed  to  obtain 
his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Roots,  grains,  fruits,  &c, 
were,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  wants  of  animals  would  allow,  created 
mostly  in  an  unedible  condition,  but  rendered  susceptible  of  the  re- 
quisite improvement  by  cultivation ;  and  to  carry  out  the  great  pur- 
pose, the  nature  of  soils,  air,  water,  &c.,  were  made  subservient  (§ 
74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 155,  169/  266,  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  733  6,  847  g). 

157.  Org^ans  are  softest  and  most  fluid  at  the  beginning  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  increase,  progressively,  in  density  through  life.  The 
animal  ovum  is  scarcely  more  than  an  organic  fluid. 

158.  Vascular  action  is  promoted  by  the  greater  fluidity  of  or- 
gans, and  vice  versa  (§  142).  Inflammation  is  in  part,  therefore, 
more  intense  and  rapid  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  at  later  peri- 
ods, which,  with  other  causes,  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  great 
promptitude  of  remedies.  Other  causes  attending  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  old  age  render  equally  important  a  decisive  treatment  of  the 
severe  diseases  that  may  befall  that  age  (§  574,  &;c.,  1009,  &c.). 

159.  The  proportional  size  of  oi^^ans  varies  at  difierent  stages  of 
life.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  tor  example,  is  largest  in  child- 
hood. Hence  a  greater  development  of  the  organic  properties  in  those 
parts,  and  a  greater  consequent  liability  of  the  brain  to  inflammatory 
and  congestive  affections,  and  to  hydrocephalus.  The  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems  afifects  the  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  condition  of  all  odier  parts ;  giving  activity  to 
nutrition,  and  susceptibility  and  intensity  to  disease. 

The  glandular  tissue  of  the  liver  has  the  largest  propertional  size 
in  infancy ;  but  not  so  the  venous  system  of  the  liver,  tience,  again, 
the  glandular  funcdiJn  of  that  organ  is  especially  liable  to  derange- 
ment in  infancy,  and  its  venous  tissue  to  congestion  at  more  advanced 
ages.  • 

It  is  also  important  to  understand,  that  the  veins,  in  a  general 
sense,  "  have  a  real  inferiority  as  it  respects  the  arteries,  dnnng  the 
first  periods  of  life." — ^Bichat.  There  are  some  exceptions,  espe- 
cially in  the  brain. 

160.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  Modifications  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  different  tissues  and  organs  may  be  illustrated  bv  the  rel* 
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.ii      %  W  tissues,  and  parts  of  common  tissaes,  to 

^  *  \he  relativo  danger  of  that  disease  as  it  may 

\and  by  tbe  effects  of  some  remedial  agent 
Respectively.     The  remedy  may  be  loss  of 
lisease  inflammation.     The  statement  may 
%  tabular  form,  while,  also,  it  may  be  con- 
711). 
^le  intended  in  a  general  sense,  and -suppose  the 
^M  to  be  naturally  sound.     If  hereditary  predispositions  to 
..««ease  exist,  as  in  scrofula,  or  if  the  constitution  be  affected  by  in- 
temperance, or  by  previous  diseases,  &c.,  the  order  of  liabilities  to 
inflammation,  &c.,  as  marked  in  the  first  table,  will  be  more  or  less 
affected.    In  the  scrofulous  constitution,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
mucous,  the  lymphatic  tissue  may  be  most  liable. 

162.  The  tables  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  age.  Thus,  the 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  more  liable  to  congestion  m  infancy  and 
childhood  than  any  other  part  of  the  venous  texture.  This  liability 
afterward  decreases,  and  returns  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  upward,  re- 
sulting in  cerebral  hemorrhage  (§  805). 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Tissues  most  liable  to  disease,  especially  to  inflammationt  in  the 
order  of  arrangement : 

TABLE  I, 

1.  Mucous. 

2.  Venous  {venous  congestion). 

3.  Cellular. 

4.  Serous. 

5.  Ligamentous  and  dermoid  {fibrous). 

6.  Glandular. 

7.  Lymphatic. 

8.  Nervous. 

9.  Synovial. 

10.  Periosteum  {fibrous),    . 

11.  Osseous. 

12.  Tendons,  cartilage,  dura  mater,  and  pericardium  (fiirous). 

13.  Muscular. 


14.  Arterial. 


1.  Mucous  texture . 


TABLE  n. 

'<^  the  nose. 

''     lungs,  faucet. 
"     eyes. 

•     Allium, 
*     small  intestine,  <  Jejunum, 

(  Duodenum, 
**     stomach. 
"     large  intestine. 
''     uterus  and  Vagina. 
«     bladder. 
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2  YenoiiB  texture  (form 
ing,  mostly,  venous  •< 


3.  Cellular  texture 


f 


4.  Serous  texture 


6,  Olandular  texture  • 


6.  Lpaphatic  texture 


7.  Fibrous  texture . 


8.  Nervous  texture 


9.  Synovial  texture 
10.  Osseous  texture  • 


< '  of  pia  mater,  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
"  liver. 

**  small  intestine. 
**  pia  mater  ot  adults. 
"  rectum  (piles). 
"  uterus  {phkb^), 
*'  lungs  {congestive  asthma), 
"  lower  extremities  (varix).  * 

"  spermatic  cord  (circocele), 
sub-cutaneous, 
of  the  lungs. 
"     pia  mater.. 
"     voluntary  muscles. 
'ofthelunsB. 

"     panetes  of  thorax. 
}>ariete8  of  abdomen, 
liver. 

small  intestina 
large  intestine, 
heart  and  pericardium, 
cerebral  ventricles, 
kidneys. 
••     stomach. 
<  'lymphatic  glands. 
mamms9  (puerperal). 
salivary  glands, 
liver, 
testis. 

lacteal  glands, 
kidney. 

thyroid  gland  (gaUre). 
thymus  gland, 
pancreas. 
*  *  of  the  lower  extremities. 
"     upper  extremities. 
"     uterus  (see  Camm.,  vol.  iL,  p.  470). 
others  rarely, 
ligaments, 
dermoid, 
periosteum, 
cartilage. 

tendons.  ^^ 

pericardium, 
dura  mater.    . 
brain, 
nerves. 

ganglia  of  sympathetic, 
spinal  cord. 
i  of  the  knee-joints.  * 

A     "     ankle, 
(     '*     joints  of  upper  extremitieB. 

{spongy  bone^.   ' 
jolid  bone. 
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11.  Arterial  texture . 


'  of  the  brain, 
arch  of  aorta. 

"      extremitieB. 
rare  in  other  parts. 


TABLE  ni. 

Relative  danger  of  high  inflammatioQ  affecting  the  tiasttea  of  dif- 
ferent organs,  according  to  the  order  of  arrangement : 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Venous  and  lymphatic  textures  of  the  womb«  iliac  and  other 

veins. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {puerperal  women), 

5.  Serous  membrane  of  small  intestine. 

6.  Veins  of  the  liver  {vevunu  congestion  in  congestive /even). 

7.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

8.  Glandular  texture  of  liver. 

9.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestines. 

10.  Mucpus  texture  of  stomach. 

11.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

12.  Textures  of  kidney. 

13.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

14.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  thorax. 

15.  Serous  texture  of  liver. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes  {common  in/lammetUon), 

17.  Veins  of  lungs  {low,  or  sub-active^  forming  congestive  asthma. 

See  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494). 

18.  Textures  of  bladder.  ^ 

19.  Mucous  texture  of  uterus. 

20.  Ligaments. 

21.  Bone  and  cartilage.  « 

22.  Lymphatics  of  extremities. 

TABLE  IV. 

Tissues  which  require  the  greatest  extent  of  general  blood-letting, 
when  affected  with  high  inflammation, — accordmg  to  the  organs  in 
which  they  are  associated,  and  in  the  order  of  arrangement.  The 
remedy  is  supposed  to  be  applied  early. 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Serous  texture  of  small  intesune. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  (in  puerperal  women), 

5.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

6.  Serous  texture  of  stomach. 

7.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

8.  Veins  and  lymphatics  of  uterus.     {Early,) 

9.  Serous  and  glandular  texture  of  liver. 

10.  '\%nous  texture  of  liver.     {Suh-acute^  congestion  m  oongesAve 

fever.     Often  more  largely.) 

11.  Mucous  texture  pf  small  intestine. 

12.  Uterus. 

13.  Textures  of  kidney. 
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14.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

15.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  chest. 

17.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes.  (Comnuminfiammatum.) 

18.  Ligaments.     {(}fim  more  largdy.) 

19.  Bladder. 

20.  .Mucous  texture  of  bronchise. 

21.  Mamma,  testis,  parotid  gland. 

22.  Absorbeoits  of  extremities. 

163.  In  die  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  should  consider  the 
j>recise  pathology  of  each  affected  tissue,  the  natural  vital  peculiari- 
ties of  the  affected  tissue  in  the  compound  organ,  its  general  character 
as  well  as  that  of  the  compound  organ  in  the  animal  economy,  the  in- 
fluences which  its  morbid  state  exerts  upon  the  other  tissues  in  a 
Compound  organ,  its  own  morbific  influences  and  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  the  compound  organ  upon  other  parts,  and  how  the  remote 
sympathizing  parts  may  react,  or  shed  an  influence  on  yet  other  parts. 
And  then  foUows  not  only  the  general  plap  of  treatment,  but  all  that 
nice  discrimination  of  cathartics,  emetics,  alteratives,  and  other  groups 
of  agents  possessino^,  in  their  individualities,  respectivelv,  analogous 
virtues,  their  combmations,  altemiations,  precise  dose,  mcjuency  of 
repetition,  &c.  (§  675, 685, 686).  The  same  variety  of  considerations 
axe  to  be  made  when  the  condition  of  diseased  parts  may  undergo 
changes,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  from  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents. 

We  are  mostly  assisted  in  the  foregoing  inquiries  by  comparisons 
of  the  morbid  with  the  natural  vital  phenomena  and  physical  products 
of  each  part,  and  the  whole  collectivelv.  We  also  acquire  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  constitution  of  individual  parts  by  ob- 
serving the  deviaition  of  their  phenomena  when  acted  upon  by  mor- 
bific or  remedial  agents.  The  phenomena  are  then  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  health,  or  new  ones  are  developed.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  throush  morbid  conditions  only  that  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  01  the  important  physiological  conditions;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  existence  of  common  sensibility  in  all  parts.  Hence  a 
corollary,  that  none  but  an  observer  of  disease  can  expound  the  nat^ 
ural  conditions  and  laws  of  life  (§  685,  686,  848). 


THIED  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROPERTIES  OR  POWERS  OF  LIFE. 

164.  A  VITAL,  or  peculiar  governing  principle  or  power,  in  organic 
beings,  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  most  distinguished  medical 
philosophers  at  all  ages  of  the  science^  It  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  growth,  nutrition,  and  of  all  other  phenomena  of  organic  beinsB. 
It  is,  in  all  but  the  ^Igar  acceptation,  synonymous  with  the  term  life  ; 
and  life,%ievefore,  is  a  cause j  and  not  an  effect,  as  has  been  assumed 
b^  many  distin^ished  physiologists. 
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165,  a,  **  Until  it  is  proved/'  says  Andral  (the  restorer  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology),  "  that  the  forces  which,  in  a  living  body,  interrupt  the 
plav  of  the  natural  chemical  affinities,  maintain  a  proper  temperature, 
and  preside  over  the  various  actions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  are 
analogous  to  those  admitted  bv  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names 
to  those  two  kinds  of  forces,  and  employing  ourselves  in  calculating 
the  different  laws  they  obey." — Andral's  Pathological  Anatomy, 

And,  to  the  same  effect,  the  distinguished  organic  chemist,  Liebig, 
the  chief  of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  4^) : 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevc»nt  us  from  considering  the  vital  force 
as  a  PECULIAR  property,  which  is  possessed  by  certain  material  bodies, 
and  becomes  sensible  when  their  elementary  particles  are  combined 
in  a  certain  arrangement  or  form.  This  supposition  takes  from  the 
vital  phenomena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  peculiarity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  resting  point  from  which  an  investi^ 

rlon  into  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  may 
commenced;  exactly  as  we  consider  the  properties  and  laws  of 
LIGHT  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  luminifermu  matter  or  ether, 
which  has  no  farther  connection  with  the  laws  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation.'' — LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

So,  also.  Carpenter,  Roget,  and  other  eminent  chiefs  of  the  physical 
school  (§  64). 

And  thus,  the  eminent  Miiller,  who  leads  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
physiology : 

**  The  only  character  that  can  be  possibly  comi)ared  in  organic  and 
inoi^anic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  symmetry  is  realized  m  each.'* 
**  ^W^ether  the  vital  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  imponderable  mat- 
ter, or  as  a  force  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  same  question 
in  reference  to  several  phenomena  in  physics.  Physiology,  in  this 
case,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sciences ;  for  the  properties  of  this 
principle  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves  are  nearly  as  well  known  as 
those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity,  in  physics.*' — Muller's  Physi- 
ology. 

Finally,  we  have  the  pure  vitalist,  teaching  the  same  doctrine ; 
thoueh,  with  greater  consistency.     Thus : 

"  Physiology,"  says  Bichat,  "  would  have  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress, if  all  those  who  studied  it  had  set  aside  the  notions  whicn  are 
borrowed  from  the  accessory  sciences,  as  they  are  termed.  But,  these 
sciences  are  not  accessory ;  they  are  wholly  strangers  to  physiology, 
and  should  be  banished  from  it  wholly."  *'  To  say  that  physiology 
is  made  up  of  the  physics  of  animals,  is  to  give  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
it.  As  well  might  we  say  that  astronomy  is  the  physiology  of  the 
stars." — ^BiCHAT^s  General  Anatomyj  Spc. 

Tiedemann,  too,  was  right  in  saying  that, 

**  An  the  qualities  of  organic  bodies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
effects  of  the  vital  powers.  Even  those  phenomena  seen  in  them, 
which  they  exhibit  in  common  with  inorganic  bodies,  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  their  specific  action,  and  should  be  considered  subordinate 
to  the  vitid  powers." — TiedeMann's  Physiology,  Sfc* 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  ranffe  of  medical  literature,  one 
author,  however  devoted  to  the  phvsical  and  chemical  vizirs  of  life, 
who  does  not  evince  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  goKiming  vital  pf^ 
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dpU  as  a  distmct  entity,  diBtinct  from  all  other  things  in  nature.  I  say; 
there  cannot  be  produced  one  author  of  any  consideration,  who  does 
not  summon  to  the  aid  of  his  discussion  a  vital  principle  whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  abstract  phenomena  of  life.  And  this  I  have  abun- 
dantly shown  by  an  extensive  range  of  quotations  in  my  various  pub- 
lications. 

165,  b.  We  are  constantly  asked,  how  we  know  the  existence  of 
the  vital  properties  or  powers  %  Again,  I  say,  precisely  by  the  same 
means  as  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy 
of  life  defend  their  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
^oiic  world.  The  question  is  important,  as  implying  that  physiolo- 
gists either  do  not  arrive  at  their  knowledge  of  causes  through  their 
effects,  or,  that  there  is  nothing  different  in  the  phenomena  of  organic 
and  inorganic  beings.  What  would  the  metaphysician  say,  were  we 
to  ask  him  for  any  other  demonstration  of  mind  than  its  maiiifesta- 
flons ;  or  the  mechanical  or  chemical  philosopher,  should  we  demand 
any  other  evidence  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  &c., 
than  the  effects  which  £ey  supply  t  And  do  we  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  forces,  by  the  di£* 
ference  in  their  effects  ?  The  proof  is  clear  and  tangible,  in  all  the 
cases.  Where  the  results  of  power  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other,  it  is  as  good  a  ground  of  argument,  that  the  phenomena  depend 
upon  specific  powers  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  if  it  be  "  a 
cloak  of  ignorance"  in  either  case  to  atsume  the  existence  of  powers, 
it  must  surely  appertain  to  him  who  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  by  assuming  forces  with  which  such  phenomena  have  no 
known  connection  (§  175,  bb). 

166,  Many  of  the  eminent  ancient  physicians  considered  die  vital 
principle  an  intelligent  agent ;  and  even  Hunter  has  been  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  to  have  been  of  that  opinion.  Some  distinguish- 
ed physiologists,  c^  the  present  day,  are  inclined  to  regarrd  the  soul  as 
that  agent.  Others  confound  it  with  the  Deity  ;*  while  yet  others, 
confounding  the  Deity  with  Nature,  fall  into  a  labyrinth  of  absurdi* 
tie6.t  Others  suppose  the  vital  functions  alone  to  constitute  life.| 
The  ancient  physicians  generally  distinguished  the  vital  principle  from 
the  soul,  and  re^rded  both  as  immaterial  (§  175  d,  350}  k), 

167,  a.  The  vital  principle  was  early  known  underthe  names  of  iln- 
ima  and  CaUidum  Jmnatum.  It  was  greatly  lost  sight  of  in  the  ''dark 
ages,"  but  reappeared  among  the  earliest  restorers  of  learning,  when 
it  took  the  name  of  Anima  Vegetans^  as  significant  of  its  organizing 
power  in  plants  and  animals.  The  eccentric  philosopher,  Paracelsus, 
substituted  the  name  of  Sidereal  Spirit,  to  suit  his  dogmas  of  plane- 
tary and  demoiniac  influence.  Then  came  Van  Helmont,  vrith  his  in- 
novation of  a  Spiritus  Archaus,  to  immaterial  principle,  which  he  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  presided  over  the  body 
in  a  general  sense,  and  had  under  its  command  several  subordinate 
spirits  (one  for  each  organ),  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  ^eat  spirit. 
But,  like  Paracehus,  he  expounded  much  of  his  physiological  results 
upen  chemicy  principles,  and  had  no  definite  conceptions  of  the  office 
ot  his  Archffius.    Stahl  followed  Van  Helmont  with  his  Rational  Stmly 

*  See  mv  ittiole  on  tiie  ^  Vital  Powers,"  in  JfecUcitt  and  Phynologieal  Commenianet, 
ynLLiwadmy"  En<^9  en  the  Pkilo$ophy  of  Vitality. " 
t  See  my  "ilMmttfliMm ofReviemt!'  p.  43.  t  Comm^  «<  tupra. 
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and  Lord  Bacon  had  entered  the  field  in  defense  of  a  vital  principlh. 
Then  came  Haller,  with  his  great  philosophical  and  practical  distinc- 
tion of  the  Vis  hmta  and  Vu  Nervea.  Here  we  enter  into  the  midst 
of  the  profound  theories  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Galen  (§  476,  b),  Glisson,  too,  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  laws  of  irritability;  and  Bagliyi  had  already  dealt  his  fatal  blows 
upon  the  humoral  pathology.  We  may,  therefore,  date  the  progress- 
ive and  substantial  foundation  of  vitalism  and  solidism  from  Baglivi 
to  Haller ;  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years. 

167,  b.  Whytt  modified  the  Stahlian  doctrine;  and  the  visionary 
Des  Cartes  led  the  way  in  rejectiDg  altogether,  for  awhile,  the  vital 
powers,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
which  appeared  about  his  time.  The  doctrine  then  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  matter  acquires  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, and  this  became  an  easy  step  to  the  atheistical  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Then  came  up  the  view  as  set  forth  1^ 
Monro,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  others,  analogous  to  the  Cartesian, 
that  a  living  principle  pervades  the  universe,  and  governs  all  things. 
Some  of  this  school  suppose  the  universal  principle  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Deity ;  but  a  greater  number,  like  Carpenter,  Prichard,  and 
especially  many  of  our  present  geologists,  as  Lyell,  &c.,  regard  it  as 
the  Deity  Himself,  whereby  the  latter,  eiUier  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, confound  nature  with  God.  The  doctrine  becomes,  here,  either 
atheistical  or  of  a  direct  atheistical  tendency ;  and  we  have,  as  a  re- 
newed consequence,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous  generation.* 

167,  c.  Those  great  luminaries,  Hunter  and  Bichat,  came  forward 
in  good  time  to  rescue  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  the  degrada- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened  by  chemistry  and  physics,  and  have 
left  an  impregnable  shield  to  all  future  ages. 

167,  d.  Tiedemann,  too,  soon  after  appeared  vdth  his  "  Physiology 
of  Man,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Hfe  are  ably  expounded,  and  whiJ^ 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  productions  of  an  original  mind.  Tiede- 
mann could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  smcerity  in  the  absolute 
rejection  of  a  peculiar  governing  principle  of  living  beings.  "  How 
ever  different,"  he  says,  "  may  be  the  names  chosen  by  physioloeists 
and  physicians  to  designate  this  power,  however  various  the  ideas 
they  attach  to  it,  yet  all  must  agree  on  the  essential  point,  that  of  re- 
garding it  as  intended  to  maintain  living  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  all  their  parts,  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  m  a  state  of  integ- 
rity, in  the  composition,  organization,  and  vital  properties  that  aie 
peculiar  to  them,  and  to  render  those  bodies  capable,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  their  existence,  of  producing  beings  ot  the  same  species  as 
themselves,  which  beings  are  confined  to  the  same  determinate  mode 
of  formation  and  development,  and  exhibit  similar  phenomena." 
**  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  consider  the  principle  which  presides 
over  those  different  acts,  as  a  power  inherent,  in  all  parts  of  living  be- 
ings, and  we  cannot  assume  that,  either  in  vegetables  or  animals,  it  is 
limited  to  any  one  part  or  parts.  All  the  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  wood,  and  Dark,  are  nqurii^ed.  Nu-. 
trition  takes  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  animals.     The  con- 

*  See  Medical  and  Physiological  Cammentariet,  yoL  L.  p.  95,  and  toI.  it,  p.  124-140. 
A]bo,  "  Examination  of  ileviewi/'  p.  43  -,  "  Notice  of  Eeviewi,"  p.  4  (  "  Esfayi  on  Yital- 
tty,"  to,  p.  17. 
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tinual  tendency  of  this  power  to  preserve  the  individual  and  all  its 
parts,  forms  the  prominent  character  of  individual  life,  and  is  present- 
ed to  us  a«  the  most  important  ifUenuU  condition  of  life.  This  power 
not  only  converts  the  alimentary  matters,  drawn  from  without,  into  nu- 
tritive fluids,  endowed  with  special  properties  and  assimilated  by  it, 
but  it  also  introduces  them  into  the  solid  organic  form,  determines  and 
regulates  the  composition,  the  organization,  and  the  vitality  of  parts. 
Every  living  body  is  exposed  to  external  influences,  which  urge  it  to 
manifestations  of  activity.  Every  one,  however,  under  certain  exter- 
nal circumstances,  retains  its  form,  its  composition,  and  activity.  Cer- 
tain external  impressions,  however,  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  na- 
ture, and  divers  organic  matters,  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  are 
able  to  ANNIHILATE  thii  power ^  and  thus  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
living  bodies  on  which  they  operate.'* 

167,  e.  Next  came  the  illustrious  Muller  to  aid  in  arresting  the  al- 
most universal  onslaugh,  in  Europe,  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  sage  in  medicine  from  Hippocrates  to  the  exit  of 
Bichat.  Under  the  magic  wand  of  Andral,  the  venerable  doctrine  of 
humoralism  reared  its  portentous  form ;  while  Louis  substituted  mor- 
bid anatomy  for  the  science  of  pathology,  and  Liebig,  and  his  school, 
with  fire  and  acids,  overrun  the  whole  domain  of  medicine. 

Although  Muller  employs  the  language  of  Stabl,  in  relation  to  a 
vital  principle,  I  think  it  rather  designed  as  a  forcible  mode  of  ex- 
pression, than  as  imputative  of  intelligence.  Thus,  *'  this  rational  cre- 
aixveforce^^  he  says,  "  i%  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  the  nature  of  each  part  requires,^'  The  fact  is  truly  stated ;  • 
but  it  reposes  on  great  laws  of  organization,  not  upon  intelligence. 
That  such  is  Miiller's  view  appears  from  another  expression,  that, 
"  the  formative  or  organizirtg  principle  is  a  creative  power ^  modifying 
matter  blindly  and  unconsciously''  The  radical  fault  of  this  philoso- 
pher consists,  like  that  of  Van  Helmont,  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Para- 
celsus, in  referring  many  vital  results  of  organic  beings  equally  to  a 
**  vital  creative  principle"  and  to  chemical  forces. — oee  Mullbr'b 
Physiology. 

167,  f  So  remarkably  different,  however,  are  all  the  results  of  life 
from  those  of  dead  matter,  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  physiolorists, 
of  our  own  day,  can  scarcely  avoid  the  chimerical  theory  of  Van  Hel- 
mont.    Thus,  even  Marshall  Hall : 

**  The  principle  of  action  in  the  cerebral  system,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
i^X^t  or  the  immortal  soul.  Upon  the  cerebrum  the  soul  sits  en- 
throned, receiving  the  embassadors,  as  it  were,  from  without,  along 
the  sentient  nerves ;  deliberating  and  willing,  and  sending  forth  its 
emissaries  and  plentpoientiaries,  which  convey  its  sovereign  mandates^ 
along  the  voluntary  nerves,  to  muscles  subdued  to  volition."t — (Hall 

*  See  "  Examinatkn  of  Heriewi/'  p.  26-28  ;  «Uo»  tliii  work,  $  189  6,  350}  6. 

t  I  have  somewhere  leen  it  Mnested  that  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  may  be  applied  in 
■apport  of  animal  masrndwn.  Bat,  while  vitalism  is  fandame&tally  opposed,  even  to 
flpecalative  theory,  ana  rests  alone  on  the  absolute  phenomena  otargvdo  bein^,  it  is  not 
less  tme  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  medical  advocates  of  animal  ma^Tietism  are,  u 
in  ancient  times,  among  the  ppysical  theorists  of  life  ($  844).  Dr.  BlUotson  is  of  that  de- 
nomination. (See  Med.  and  JPhvi.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137, 138.)  And,  althoagrh  ^^*^^f  in 
Uie  foregoing  work  (vol.  i.,  p.  632^  ezi>ressed  my  opimon  of  the  coontenance  which  has  been 
given  to  this  impostnre  bv  distingnished  members  of  the  medical  profession,  1  ^"^^^ 
my  entire  ooncarrence  in  the  fbUowing  sentiments  by  Hannah  Moore.  In  a  ^®**®L^i*^**' 
•oe  Walpole,  dated  1788,  she  remarks,  "  I  give  yoa  leave  to.be  as  severe  a«  y°l^***»« 
on  the  dewufmaeal  mummeiy  which  has  been  acting  in  this  ooontiy;  it  was,  •»  »*™*'mtt4 
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an  the  Nervous  System.)  Here  I  suppose  the  **  emissaries  and  pleni- 
potentiaries'' to  be  nothing  more  than  the  nenrous  power,  a  propeity 

piodiffiei,  the  operttion  of  fraud  upon  ioDy.  Ib  Tain  do  we  boast  of  the  enlightened  ei|{b- 
teenth  centoiy,  and  oooceitedly  talk  aa  if  haman  reason  had  not  a  manacle  left  about  her, 
bat  that  philosophy  had  broken  down  all  the  strong-holds  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  su- 
perstition ;  and  yet,  at  this  very  time,  Mesmer  has  got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
animal  magnetitm  in  Paris.  Mamadac  is  getting  as  much  in  Lendoa  There  is  a  fortone- 
teller  in  Westminster  who  is  making  little  less.  The  divining  rod  is  still  considered  as 
oracular  in  many  places.  Devils  are  cast  out  bv  seven  ministers.  Poor  human  reason, 
when  wilt  thou  come  to  years  of  discretion  I"    ((  844.) 

I  may  also  add  the  foUowiog  extract  from  the  iiem  York  Jowrnai  of  Medicine  for  Maroh, 
1845: 

"Sew  York,  Feb.  14, 1845. 
"  Mr.  Editor, 

*'  Dear  Sir— In  a  letter  of  the  11th  inst,  addressed  to  myself;  you  desire  me  to  state 
what  I  witnessed  of  the  firmness  of  a  young  gentlemsn,  upon  whom  the  operation  of  ex- 
section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  was  performed  by  Prof.  Mott,  'and  the  reflectiona 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  alleged  surgical  (^orations  witfaoofc 
pain  in  the  mesmeric  state.' 

"The  case  to  which  you  refer  is  briefly  reported  in  the  Jamary  number  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  some  perKm,  wdo,  like  myself,  was  present  at  the  opera- 
tion. The  subject  is  there  stated  to  have  been  '  a  fine  intelligent  young  man,  whope  he- 
roic deportment  greatly  facilitated  the  operation.' 

"  Perhaps  it  is  enough  that  I  ahoold  have  quoted  the  expreisive  language  of  one,  wlio 
appears  to  have  looked  on  with  the  same  admiration  as  myself;  though  these  examples  of 
'heroic  deportment*  are  common  enough  in  the  walks  of  surgery,  especially  among  females; 
and  tiiat,  too,  without  mesmeric  imposture.  The  same  eminent  surgeon,  who  operated  in 
the  case  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  will  tell  yon  that  he  has  extirpated  bmu^ 
breasts,  rendered  highly  sensitive  by  carcinomatous  disease,  without  observing  anv  evi- 
dence of  pain.  But  there  was  something  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  certamly  better 
deserved  the  eooomium  of '  heroic,'  than  any  thiiw  I  had  ever  belbre  seen,  or  heard  oC  or 
even  imagined  as  within  the  compass  of  human  fortitude. 

"  This  case,  therefore,  is  interesting  at  this  moment,  as  evincing  a  perfect  capability  of 
enduring  the  most  intense,  and  sudden,  and  prolonged  pain,  without  emotion,  and  as  form- 
ing a  test  bv  which '  the  subject  of  slleged  surgical  operations  without  pain  in  the  mes- 
meric state,  will  receive  the  explanation  which  you  seek. 

"  The  case  is  also  physiologically  interesting,  and  interprets  the  composure  of  tiioae  or- 
ganic movements,  under  similar  ocmditions,  which  has  been  set  forth /m  behalf  <rf  animal 
magnetism. 

"  To  appreciate  properiy  the  '  heroic  deportment^  of  young  Baker,  yoa  must  imagine 
yoonelf  to  have  been  a  spectator ;  follow  toe  able  surgeon  in  all  the  capital  steps,  and  in 
all  the  minor  details  of  the  operation,  and  watch  attentively  the  '  deportment'  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  laid  at  a  convenient  elevation  upon  a  table,  his  feet  crossed  upon  each 
other,  and  his  hands  lapped.  I  mention  this  position,  because  he  did  not  move  his  feet^ 
nor  displace  his  hands  during  the  operation. 

"  Now  observe  tiie  operator ;  first,  making  a  long  and  deep  incision  amon^  tiie  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  then  tearing  his  way  down  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  throwmg  and  tyfaig 
the  ligature.  It  was,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  capital  operations  in  surgery ;  but,  owing 
to  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was  performed,  and  with  an  operation  stiU  before  us  far 
more  difficult,  and  tedious,  and  danserous,  this  grand  step  towara  the  exsection  of  the  jaw 
lost  much  of  its  usual  interest  to  toe  spectator.  But  it  was  not  the  lesa  painful  to  tho 
sufferer ;  who,  however,  sustained  it  without  betraying  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain. 

"  Next  came  tiie  circular  incision,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  joint  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  down  along  its  lower  ed^e,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  chin.  Tliis  was  done  by  one 
rapid,  immense  sweep  of  tiie  knife ;  but  there  remained  the  same  iinpertnrbable  compo- 
Bure  of  the  patient.  Not  a  sish,  not  a  groan  escaped,  no  muscle  moved— the  verjr  eve  old 
not  wii^  And  then  foOowecC as  you  may  well  suppose, aprolonged,  tedious, painral  dis- 
section, in  which  it  became  necessary  to  exasperate  the  aufiering  by  securing  many  bleed- 
ing vessels;  till,  finally,  the  operator  was  ready  for  his  saw.  But  nothing  had  yet  hap- 
pened to  elicit  a  single  manifestation  that  the  patient  was  not  in  a  profound  slumber,  ex- 
cepting that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  tiiat  he  occasionally  swaUowed. 

"  Bat,  before  sawing  the  bone  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  this  wss  so  firmly  rooted  that  a  straight  forceps  slipped  in  the 
hand  of  a  capable  sssistauL  Another  pull,  however,  brought  with  it  the  tooth ;  but  in 
neither  attempt  wss  there  any  more  indication  of  suffering  than  in  drawing  a  nail  firom  a 
board. 

"  Then  came  the  process  of  sawing,  and  this  was  calcolated  to  greatiy  annoy  the  patient 
from  a  slight  accident  which  happened  to  tiie  saw,  and  which  prc^onged  this  pan  of  the 
operation.  Still,  however,  the  same  '  heroic  deportmenf  distin^ished  tiie  patient  for- 
bearance of  the  sufferer,  the  same  unexampled  complacency  conUnued  to  mark  every  lin- 
eament of  his  foce,  hia  very  eye  displaying  nothing  hot  gentieneis,  softness,  and  cahn 
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of  tike  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  whose  modu$  operandi  in  devel- 
oping voluntary  motion  I  have  endeavored  to  expound  in  sections  233, 
243,  500  d. 

167,  g.  For  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  government  of  organic  beings  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  as 
derived  exclusively  by  myself  from  their  composition,  see  that  divis- 
ion of  this  work,  and  my  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality ;  and 
for  the  proof  which  I  have  offered  as  founded  on  ihe  phenomena  of 
life,  see  Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers,  in  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-119. 

168.  It  is  practically  useless  to  investi^te  the  nature  of  the  vital 
principle.  That  nature,  however,  may  be  as  well  inferred  through 
the  medium  of  its  phenomena,  as  the  nature  of  the  most  tangible  ob- 
jects. The  opinion  of  MiiHer  commends  itself  to  every  right-thinking 
mind. 

"  Whether  the  vital  principle,'*  he  says,  **  is  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
ponderable matter,  or  as  a  Jorce  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the 
same  question  is  in  reference  to  several  important  phenomena  in 
physics.  Physiology,  in  this  case,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sci- 
ences ;  for  the  properties  of  tke  vital  principle  are  as  well  known  in 
the  functions' of  the  nerves,  as  those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity 
in  physics."  "  But,  without,  in  the  remotest  degree,  wishing  to  com- 
pare th^  vital  and  mental  principles  with  the  imponderable  agents, 
we  must  express  our  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  of 
natural  science  which  argues  against  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  principle  independent  of  matter,  though  its  powers  be 
manifested  in  organic  bodies — ^in  matter." — Muller's  Physiology. 

"  The  bone  being  leparated  at  the  dun,  the  disiection  was  remuned  among  the  impor- 
tant parts,  and  tfaoogli'condacted  with  all  possible  skill  and  rapidity,  it  was  necessarilj 
tediooB,  as  well  as  hopelessly  painful,  and,  therefore,  still  calculated  to  tiy  the  firmness  o£ 
the  stoutest  heart.  A  great  exte&t  of  all  kinds  of  tissues  was  divided,  imd,  of  coune,  no 
■mail  proportion  of  nerves.  Bleeding  vessels  continaed  to  be  secured,  the  diiBcult  divis- 
ion  of  the  articulating  ligaments  per&rmed  with  as  much  facility  as  its  difficulties  would 
admit ;  and  after  the  removal  aS  the  jaw,  remaining  portions  of  diseased  muscle,  &c.,  were 
cut  away,  and  which  tended  not  a  little  to  embarrass  that '  heroic  deportment*  which  had 
msrked  everv  stage  of  this  great  and  triumphant  operation.  From  its  beginning  to  its 
ending,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  first  incision  till  the  final  extirpation 
of  all  the  diseased  mass,  the  sufferer  did  not  manifest  the  slig^htest  evidence  of  pain,  or  of 
impatience^  or  of  fatigue,  either  by  language,  gesture,  expreasion  of  countenance,  winking, 
groaning,  sighing,  or  any  other  imaginable  method  by  which  the  mesmerite  might  be  dis> 
posed  to  evade  the  overwhelming  rebuke  which  the  recital  of  this  case  cannot  fail  to  in- 
flict on  his  love  of  the  marvelous,  or  his  k>ve  of  mischief  (a  his  yet  more  culpable  designs 
on  human  credulity. 

"  I  have  said  that  there  was  something  physiologically  interesting  in  the  foregoing  case 
beyond  iu  simple  merit  of  an  'heroic  deportment,'  and  that  it  goes  to  the  very  depths  of 
mesmeric  assurance  and  duplicity.    It  was  this : 

"  On  feeling  the  pulse  of  me  patient  twice  during  the  operation  (the  last  time  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour),  I  found  it  calm,  undisturbed,  and  willi  about  ^e  same  frequency  it  had 
before  the  operation  was  begun.  This  proves  to  us  what  I  have  before  expressed,  that  it 
if  not  pain,  out  the  consequent  mental  emotions  which  affect  the  oigans  of  circvlatioiw 
whether  the  heart  or  blood-vessehi. 

"Thus  ended  an  operation,  unequaled  in  tiie  annals  of  surgery;  alike  triumphant  to 
fbe  sorgeon,  to  American  Genius,  to  the  admirable  subject,  to  the  cause  o[  truth,  of  moral- 
ily ,  and  of  sound  religion. 

"  If  you  desire  it,  you  may  publish  the  foregoing  statement,  to  which  I  should  add  some 
comments  had  I  not  already  contributed  my  party  in  a  medical  work,  toward  the  sup- 
pression  of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  has  yet  infected  the  moral  and  reflecting 
part  of  the  community.  I  have,  however,  some  developments  in  reserve,  which  will  prob- 
ably see  the  lUht  when  the  parties  interested  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  greater  re* 
proof  or  mortiflcation. 

"  I  remain,  veiy  truly,  your  fiiend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Mabttk  Paike," 
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In  the  language  of  Liebig,  "  J5»  regard  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  vital  foTct^  roe  can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when  toe  reflect^  that  it 
behaves,  in  all  its  manifestations,  exactly  like  other  natural  forces ; 
that  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness^  or  of  volition,  and  is  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  blister'*  (§  165,  a), 

169,  a.  We  know,  however,  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  and  as  little  of  the  most  obyiouB  material  substances ; 
ut,  while  this  proposition  is  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  extensiyely  ar- 
gued that  the  yital  principle,  or  organic  force,  has  no  exbtence,  be- 
cause it  is  not  obvious  to  the  senses.  Thus  neglectinjor  its  infinite 
phenomena  (our  only  knowledge  of  the  most  sensible  existences),  the 
age  has  run  into  a  materialism  that  takes  in  its  way  the  soul  itself. 

Our  great  interest  lies  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Through 
these  phenomena  their  causes  may  be  sought;  their  nature  but  very 
imperiectly.  We  can  only  describe  matter  by  its  manifestations; 
and  so  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  however,  we  have,  as  it  respects  its  spirituality  and  some  other 
important  attributes,  a  special  Revelation, 

169,  b.  If  organized  beings  possessed  a  principle  of  life  that  could, 
like  light,  be  seen,  they  would  tnen  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  this 
agent,  and  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  hypotheses.  But,  though  no  such  principle  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  sight  like  electricity  or  light,  its  existence  is  far 
more  variously  attested  by  other  phenomena,  and  more  so  than  all 
the  other  powers  of  nature ;  and  these  phenomena  being  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  appear  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  prima  facie 
evident,  that  powers  or  properties  which  are  predicated  of  them 
carry  on  the  processes  of  health  and  disease ;  while  the  scrutiny  of 
ages  has  never  produced  a  fact  in  opposition. 

169,  c.  Indeed,  with  so  much  light  upon  our  subject,  so  much  of 
fiict  to  substantiate  our  conclusions,  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  all  the  facts  which  may  be  raised  in  opposition  have  no  relative 
bearing,  and  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  of  hypoth- 
esis. 

169,  J.  The  more  comprehensive  a  law  may  be,  the  more  readily 
is  it  known  and  determined,  and  the  less  likely  is  it  that  apparently 
conflicting  facts  vrill  arise.  Whenever  such  are  produced,  it  is  ow- 
ing to  a  proper  want  of  investigation.  The  &cts  are  examined  su- 
perficially; and  the  speculative  or  the  credulous  mind  seizes  upon 
some  prominent  characteristic,  and  pushes  its  opposition  to  nature 
under  the  spur  of  novelty,  or  the  delight  of  discovery,  or  the  goad  of 
ambition. 

Since,  also,  we  seek,  alone,  for  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
causes  by  means  of  their  phenomena,  he  is  no  philosopher  who  refu- 
ses an  inquiry  into  causes,  from  want  of  other  means  of  information. 
The  objection  has  never  been  raised  in  any  science  excepting  medi- 
cine; but  here  we  are  told  by  many,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
reaching  even  the  existence  of  the  properties  of  life  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  inorganic  matter.  It  is  this  blindness,  in  part, 
which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  science  of  life  the  universal  fact,  that  the 
phenomena  are  the  only  index  to  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor 
ganic  world,  that  has  embarrassed  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  en- 
cumbered it  with  a  spurious  philosophy. 
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169,  e.  Conscious,  then;  that  I  have  taken  my  stand  upon  ground 
vrhich  tnie  philosophy  will  recognize  as  her  own,  I  shall  go  on  with 
an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  life,  as  the  source  of  all  vital 
phenomena,  of  ^11  raorhid  conditions,  and  which  constitute  life  itself, 
and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  medicine.  I  shall  enter  far  more  exten- 
sively into  an  analysis  of  those  properties  than  any  other  writer,  shall 
set  forth  original  views  as  to  the  character  and  office  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  power  participates  in  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  morhific  agents,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
also,  that,  in  proportion  as  philosophy  may  depart  from  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  so  must 
all  such  philosophy  be  fundamentally  false,  and  become  the  unavoid- 
able cause  of  practical  errors  of  the  highest  moment. 

169,y!  Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  the  proof  that  vitalism  is  founded 
in  nature,  that  it  is  consistent  throughout ;  seeking  no  multiplication 
of  causes,  but  serving  as  an  impregnable  and  universal  foundation  for 
every  fact  and  every  rational  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics;  and,  therefore,  uniting  all  the  principles  relative  to 
life,  health,  disease,  and  the  art  of  medicine,  into  one  consentane- 
ous, harmonious  whole.  What  a  contrast  with  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  speculations,  or  those  commingled  with  vitalism !  What  a 
boundless  source  of  stupendous  philosophy  for  the  votaries  of  one ; 
what  unmitigated  confusion,  and  corruption  of  knowledge,  and  mis- 
application of  mind,  for  the  disciples  of  the  other!  How  truly,  and 
with  what  sublimity  on  the  one  hand,  and  imbecility  on  the  other,  is 
here  exemplified  the  great  distinction  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
that  the  former  devises  in  parts  that  may  have  no  congruity,  while 
the  latter  perfects  the  whole  and  all  together  (§  63,  &c.,  74,  80,  117, 
137,  143,  155,  156,  266,  323-326»  387,  399,  514  A,  524  d,  526  d, 
638) ! 

170,  a.  The  vital  principle  is  a  whole,  in  respect  to  its  substantial 
nature,  and  is  common  to  vegetables  and  animals.  Organic  matter, 
or  an  organized  substratum,  is  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  since 
the  perpetuity  of  organic  matter  depends  upon  the  vital  principle,  it 
is  manifest  that  both  were  brought  mto  being  without  the  agency  of 
each  other.  The  vital  properties  cannot  be  generated  by  matter, 
since  upon  them  the  existence  of  organization  depends,  nor  is  there 
a  single  phenomenon  that  indicates  their  presence  in  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  nor  can  they  be  produced  by  the  forces  of  physics,  since 
they  are  perfectly  incapable  of  restoring  the  structure,  or  even  its 
elementary  composition,  after  the  organized  matter  is  decomposed ; 
or,  of  reanimating  the  machine  before  decomposition  has  begun ;  while, 
on  the  other  liand,  these  are  the  forces  which  lay  waste  the.  structure, 
and  only  so,  after  the  signs  of  the  vital  properties  shall  have  totally 
disappeared. 

This  unavoidable  deduction  goes  far  in  confirming  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  different  steps  observed  by  the  Almighty  in  the  creation 
of  Hving  beings ;  tliat  the  sensible  structure  was  first  produced,  and 
the  spiritual  and  vital  existences  superadded.*  The  rudiments  of 
that  organization  have  been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  since  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  are 
the  present  source  of  all  animated  beings.     Any  doctrine  adverse  to 

*  See  Medical  and  Phytiohgieal  CommenUtries,  vol.  i.,  p.  86-98. 
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this  is  not  only  atheistical,  but  is  opposed  to  all  the  suggestions  of 
xeason*  (§  74^,  3«50|  k).  Nor  is  this  all.  The  yarieties  in  the  differ- 
ent tissues  of  each  animal,  and  of  every  plant,  all  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties  in  each  species  of  animals  and  plants,  in  each 
tissue,  and  in  evQry  part,  as  already  set  forth  (§  133,  &;c.),  and  to  be 
yet  expounded,  all  the  various  functions  that  correspond  to  the  mod- 
ified structure  and  vital  properties,  all  the  secretions,  even  to  the  od- 
'or  of  flowers,  &c.,  are  exactly  the  same  now  as  at  the  day  they  were 
called  into  being.  This  shows  us  that  the  {properties  and  laws  by 
which  organic  beings  are  governed,  though  infinitely  varied,  are  as 
precise  as  the  principle  and  laws  of  gravitation,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  solar  beam  and  Uie  laws  which  they  obey. 

170,  6.  Again,  the  moment  inorganic  matter  is  brought  into  a  state 
to  receive  the  vital  principle,  however  low  in  degree  or  energy,  it 
must  be  exalted  to  an  organic  condition.  If  chyle,  blood,  semen, 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  possess  life,  so,  also,  must  they  possess  an  or- 
ganic state.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  elements  are  united. 

170.  c.  The  living  principle  appears,  therefore,  to  be  neither  the 
result  of  organic  compounds,  as  supposed  by  Hunter  and  others, 
nor,  as  stated  by  Prout,  Millengen,  ana  others,  the  primary  cause  of 
organic  conditions.  Both  have  coexisted  since  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  Creative  Power,  both  are  necessary  to  the  vivification  of  dead 
matter,  and  the  co-operation  of  both  to  the  farther  development  of 
each. 

171.  The  vital  principle  appears  entire  in  parts  when  separated 
firom  their  connections,  if  such  parts  be  constituted  with  the  requisite 
structure  for  independent  nutrition  (§  304).  Hence  the  development 
of  the  egg,  the  germination  of  seeds  and  flower-buds,  the  growth  of 
shoots,  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi  from  portions  of  the  animal. 

Miiller,  and  others,  suppose  the  vital  principle  to  be  divisible  in 
such  cases ;  but  this  construction  regards  the  principle  too  much  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  matter,  and  too  little  in  that  of  a  specific  sub- 
stance endowed  with  a  variety  of  properties.  These  properties,  so 
far  as  necessary  to  organic  life,  are  implanted  in  every  part,  and  each 
part  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole  as  it  respects  its  own  organic  con- 
dition. In  simple  beings,  therefore,  where  no  great  complexity  of 
organs  is  necessary  to  the  great  final  cause,  nutrition,  many  parts  of 
such  beings  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  the  process  independent- 
ly of  the  rest  (§  299,  302,  304,  322).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  vital  principle,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  is  no  more  "divided''  than 
the  soul  or  instinct  as  implanted  in  the  ovum. — Medical  and  Physio- 
logical  Commentariei,  vol.  i.,  p.  85,  87. 

172.  The  principle  of  life,  or  life  itself,  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  cause,  consisting  of  certain  specific  properties,  appertaining  to 
organic  matter,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and  internal 
physical  agents,  by  the  nervous  power,  ana  by  moral  causes,  and  of  thus 
being  brought  into  a  state  of  action  itself,  and  in  no  other  way.  Its 
action  is  exerted  upon  the  organism,  and  upon  certain  external  sub- 
stances, as  upon  food.  In  the  former  case  its  action  gives  rise  to  mo- 
tion, upon  which  all  the  functions  depend ;  in  the  latter  its  operation 

*  Bee  Med.  and  Physio.  Comm.\  vol  ii.,  p.  123-140.  Also,  "Examination  ofReviaci," 
f.  43  i  and  "NcHce  o/jieviewit"  p.  3,  Ito.,  in  "HUd.  and  Phytiolog.  Comm,,"  vol.  iji 
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is  through  the  medium  of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals,  but  is  more 
obscure  in  yegetables.  The  principle  is  creative  so  far  as  it  combines 
the  elements  of  matter  in  peculiar  modes,  and  arranges  the  compound 
molecules  into  tissues  and  organs,  and  in  modes  identical  with  those 
which  came  originally  from  the  Creative  Energy  of  God,  Who  thus 
far  imparted  to  the  principle  of  life  a  formative  endowment.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  protecting  the  matter  which  it  endows  against 
the  decomposing  influences  of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  it  is  nat- 
urally surrounded,  while  the  extinction  of  the  principle  exposes  the  or- 
ganic substance  to  an  intestine  chemical  dissolution,  and  to  the  decom- 
posing action  of  surrounding  agents,  which  proceeds  with  a  rapidity 
without  parallel  in  the  natural  state  of  the  inorganic  world.  The 
principle  is  also  susceptible  of  certain  limited  changes  from  the  in- 
nuence  of  causes,  moral  and  physical,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  disease ;  while  other  causes  are  capable  of  modifying  the  morbid 
changes  in  such  wise  that  the  principle  of  life  takes  on  a  restorative 
energy,  through  which  it  recovers  its  normal  condition.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  vital  principle  are  variously  and  naturally  modified  m 
different  parts,  and  undergo  natural  modifications  at  certain  stages  of 
life,  giving  rise  to  changes  of  organization,  &c.  (§  62^  64,  133,  &c.). 
These  natural  modifications  will  be  farther  explained  in  all  the  detail 
which  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  physiolo- 
gy; and  I  now  proceed  to  the  various  specifications  relative  to  the 
principle  of  life. 

173.  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  vital  principle  in -plants  to 
combine  the  elements  of  matter  into  organic  compounds ;  while  in  an- 
imals it  can  only  appropriate  compounds  of  an  orgsLnic  nature.  This 
is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  departments  of  the  or- 
ganic kingdom ;  from  which  it  appears  that  plants  are  indispenssible 
to  the  existence  of  animals. 

174.  The  vital  principle  is  subject  to  extinction,  and  tiiis  consti- 
tutes death.  When  Bpeakine  of  the  composition  of  organic  beings,  I 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  they  resist  the  decomposing  enects 
of  chemical  agents,  and  how  the  seed  and  egg  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  complex  living  beings,  or  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  of  being  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  same  structure  remains  in 
either  case,  when  life  is  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  exact  difference 
which  arises  in  the  two  cases,  from  the  influence  of  the  same  causes, 
can  be  owine  only  to  the  presence  of  peculiar  powers  in  one  case 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  other.  The  cessation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  is  the  consequence  of  death ;  and,  there  is  nothing  to  die 
(certainly  not  the  forces  of  chemistry),  but  the  principle  of  life  upoxi 
which  the  phenomena  depended,  and  which  held  Uie  elements  of 
structure  in  vital  union  (§  584, 633). 

175.  a.  As  set  forth  ih  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^ 
**  I  believe  the  vital  principle,  vital  power,  organic  force,  oreanic  power, 
are  one  substance,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  and  they  refer, 
with  me,  to  a  universal  cause  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or,  rather, 
as  constituting  life  itself.  I  believe,  also,  that  this  principle  has  vari- 
ous attributes,  common  or  generic,  and  partial  or  specific ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  call  the  former  distinct  properties.  Thus,  of  the  generic,  we 
have  irritability,  mobility,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  the  modifications  of 
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each  of  these  in  the  same  or  different  tissues  form  the  specific  or  par- 
tial variations.  These  properties  are  also  constantly  varied  in  dis- 
ease, and  these  variations  I  call  changes  in  kind.  The  partial  modifi- 
cations in  their  natural  state  I  designate  as  variations  in  kind*^  (§  133- 
163,  171). 

175,  b.  The  vital  principle  has  certain  analogies  with  the  mind  or 
soul,  and  with  the  instinct  of  animals  (§  241).  Each  is  inherent  in  or- 
ganic matter,  and  the  operations  of  each  are  through  the  medium  of 
that  matter.  Each,  respectively,  is  one  substance,  and  each  possesses 
certain  distinct  attributes  or  properties.  Each  is  not  only  capable  of 
acting  by  means  of  organized  structure,  but  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
modified  in  its  nature,  and  only  so  in  conjunction  with  that  structure 
(§  189,  191,  234/  241,  566-568). 

Even  in  the  inorganic  world  we  meet  with  a  substance  which  is 
not  without  its  light  in  the  way  of  analogy.  This  substance  is  light 
itself.  It  is  apparently  one  homogeneous,  imponderable,  substance, 
yet  has  a  multitude  of  distinct  component  parts,  each  of  which  is  en- 
dowed with  specific  attributes.  These  component  parts,  however,  are 
distinct  entities^  which  I  do  not  recognize  m  relation  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  the  soul.  But  the  distinction  is  not  im- 
portant to  my  present  purpose.  The  materialists  necessarily  regard 
the  properties  of  life  and  of  the  soul  as  so  many  separate  existences, 
whether  imaginary  or  real  (§  d,  188^  d,  222,  &c.,  234  e). 

175,  bh.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Draper,  that 

"  Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of 
forty  different  simple  metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to 
admit  the  existence  of  fifty  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be. 
Is  there  any  thing  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  imponder- 
ables are  constituted  by  Nature  on  a  plan  that  is  elaborately  simple, 
and  the  ponderables  on  one  that  is  elaborately  complex  ?  That  the 
former  are  all  modifications  of  one  primordial  ether,  and  the  latter  in- 
trinsically different  bodies,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  himdred  of  which 
have  been  discovered  during  the  present  century  1" 

"  We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  rays  of  light,  rays  of  heat,  ti- 
ihonic  rays,  phosphoric  rays,  and  probably  many  other  radiant  forms, 
have  an  independent  existence,  and  that  they  can  be  separated,  by 
proper  processes,  from  each  other.** — Draper's  Treatise  on  the  For- 
ces which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants ^  p.  70,  71. 

Organic  life,  however,  needs  only  a  single  principle,  or  "  imponder- 
able,'* till  it  be  ^hown  that  its  supposed  properties  are  individual  ex- 
istences (§  165,  h). 

175,  c.  I  have  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  in  the  Essays  "  on 
the  Vital  Towers^'*  and  "  Spontaneous  Generation,^*  and  my  "  Notice 
of  Reviews*'*  certain  facts  which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
or  soul  is  a  distinct  immaterial  substance,  and  that  the  instinctive 
principle  of  animals  is  equally  a  distinct  substance  from  the  brain.  I 
will  now  add  a  few  words,  physiologically,  in  respect  to  the  main  ar- 
gument of  the  materialists,  drawn  from  analogy,  that  the  mind,  like 
Sie  gastric  juice,  the  urine,  &c.,  is  only  a  product  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain. 

The  analogy  is  fictitious.  Both  the  mind  and  instinct  are  entirely 
wanting  in  eveiy  knovni  attribute  of  the  product  of  other  organs,  and 
are  sui  generis  in  all  their  characteristics.     This  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
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ous.  But  there  are  other  consideratioiis  which  establish  the  distinc- 
tion more  fully,  though  they  appear  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  What,  for  example,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile,  urine,  &&  1  Certainly  the  blood,  in  connection  with 
organic  structure  and  organic  actions,  and  while  these  actions  go  on, 
bile,  urine,  &c.,  are  uninterruptedly  secreted ;  or,  if  arrested,  it  is  from 
the  failure  of  the  organic  processes.  But,  it  is  just  otherwise  in  re- 
spect to  the  mind  and  the  instinctive  principle.  These  are  completely 
suspended  in  all  their  manifestations  during  sleep,  and  often  so  wiw 
great  instantaneousness.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
Uiat  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  continue  to  move  on  as  per- 
fectly as  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c. ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  sleep  may  hi^ppen  in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Indeed,  were  any  change  to  befall  the  brain,  it  should  be  more  or  less 
manifested  by  some  conseauent  modification  of  all  the  organic  actions ; 
particularly  as  those  of  anmial  life  undergo  complete  suspension. 

Again,  other  peculiarities  which  contradistinguish  the  mind  and 
instinct  firom  every  organic  product  are  the  quick  transitions  from 
sleeping  to  waking,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  change  without  any 
chane^e  in  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain.  JTake  in  connection  the 
act  of  sleeping  and  the  act  of  waking, — ^the  instant  suspension  and 
the  instant  reproduction  of  the  intellectual  operations,  and  in  all  their 
isolated  aspects,  and  the  most  obtuse  understanding  must  concede  not 
only  the  entire  want  of  analogy  with  any  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  unique  cause  for  such  perfectly  unique  effects. 

But,  again,  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the 
brain  as  the  cause  of  sleep ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  functions  when  we  pass  from  the  deeping  to  the  waking 
state  1  What  rouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  mind  1  Are 
there  any  analogies  supplied  by  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c.  (§  241)  1 
What  is  it,  I  say,  that  brings  the  great  nervous  centre  into  operation- 
in  all  the  acts  of  volition,  in  all  the  acts  of  intellection  ]  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  consistently,  or  in  some  conformity  with  the 
argument  drawn  from  analogy.  If  that  can  be  done,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  analogy  is  irresistible,  and  the  argument  in  &vor  of 
materialism  incontrovertible.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  ar- 
gument fail  in  this  indispensable  requisite,  materialism  must  stand 
convicted  of  sophistry,  insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity  (§  14,  c). 

The  premises  are  perfectly  simple.  They  are  also  sound  so  far  as 
it  respects  all  organic  actions  and  results.  The  blood,  as  with  all 
other  organs,  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  here  as  there 
all  the  organic  phenomena  are  distinctly  pronounced.  They  proceed, ' 
in  all  parts,  with  uniformity,  and  without  interruption.  Nothing  can 
suspend  them  or  modify  them  in  the  brain,  or  elsewhere,  during  their 
natural  condition.  So  far  the  analogy  is  complete.  Now,  as  it  can- 
not be  the  blood,  according  to  the  analogy,  which  rouses  the  brain  to 
action  in  willing,  reflecting,  &c.,  I  ask  the  materialist  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  which  operates  upon  the  brain  in  eliciting  the  phenomena 
of  mind  1  And  again,  I  say,  if  he  can  sustain  his  answer  by  analogy, 
such  is  the  consistency  of  Nature  in  organic  philosophy,  such  the  har- 
mony of  Design,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  Revelation  itself 
to  what  is  so  fundamental  in  Nature. 

175,  d.  It  is  assumed  by  many  late  physiologists,  as  Drs.  Garpen- 
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ter,  Pricbard,  &c.,  after  admitting  and  denying  the  existence  of  vital 
properties,  and  contending  €or  their  existence  in  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  the  organizing  agency  of  the  forces  of  chemistry,  that, 
nevertheless,  all  the  results  of  organic  beings  are  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate acts  of  the  Almighty  (§  64,  A).  This,  therefore,  as  with  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  only  a  circuitous  method 
of  confounding  nature  with  God  (§  350}  A^350}  /).  Let  us,  bow- 
ever,  suppose  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  in  their  opinion,  who  is 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  that  He  is  the  Power  who  presides  in  or- 

r'lc  beings,  and  regulates  all  their  processes,  and  we  shall  see  that 
doctrine  abounds  with  absurdities.  Its  advocates  generally  carry 
this  ideal  view  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  con^ 
Btantly  maintained  in  union  by  Almighty  Fewer,  that  chemical  affini- 
ties are  nothing  but  manifestations  of  that  Power,  that  gravitation  is 
only  a  constant  emanation  of  the  Deity,  that  digestion,  circulation, 
secretion,  excretion,  Ace.,  are  only  immediate  acts  of  God.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  they  can  allow  no  other  God  than  nature. 

But,  let  us  now  look  physiologically  at  this  hypothesis.  "Organic 
beings  are  made  up  of  matter,  which,  it  veill  be  conceded,  is  distinct 
from  G^,  if  we  allow,  his  existence  as  distinct  from  matter.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  consistent  to  suppose  that  this  matter  is  endowed 
with  distinct  forces  for  its  own  government  (§14,  c).  If  we  regard, 
next,  the  results  of  vital  stimuli,  we  have  a  palpable  proof  that  they 
elicit  actions  and  physical  results  through  principles  which  possess  the 
power  of  acting,  or  we  must  take  up  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
they  act  on  God  himself.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  poisons, 
medicinal  agents,  &c.  But  this  will  not  hold  either  in  religion  or 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  some  active  agent  is  op- 
erated upon.  If  stimulants  are  applied  to  the  nose,  the  heart  may  be 
thrown,  on  the  instant,  into  increased  action.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
entertained  that  God  is  the  agent  acted  upon  in  such  a  case,  any  more 
than  when  prussic  acid  destroys  life  with  the  same  instantaneousness ; 
and,  therefore,  He  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  healthy  and 
natural  functions  (64  A,  241  d,  350J  ^-350}  o,  376J,  733  J). 

In  my  **  Notice  of  Reviews"  (in  Comm,,  vol.  iii.)  I  have  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of''  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter'**  is 
thoroughly  material  as  it  respects  the  soul  (§  14  c,  189  b,  350|  /,  m). 

176.  Besides  an  organized  substratum  and  a  principle  of  life,  diere 
is  something  still  beyond  not  less  important  to  all  the  great  purposes 
of  life.  This  consists  of  the  actions  and  various  i*esults  of  life.  If 
all  animated  beings  existed  in  the  state  of  the  seed  and  ovum,  the 
*  whole  universe  would  be  nearly  without  any  other  apparent  anima- 
tion than  what  is  elicited  by  the  forces  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  the  principal  de- 
monstrative source  of  power. 

Although,  therefore,  the  actions  and  phenomena  of  organic  beings, 
like  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  are  merely  the  effects  of  a  pe- 
culiar power  which  we  call  life,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  only  at- 
tendants of  life  that  interest  our  senses  beyond  the  physical  struc- 
ture. Hence,,  it  is  not  remarkable,  considering  how  liable  the  senses 
are  to  take  the  lead  of  the  understanding,  that  even  the  soundest 
minds  have  supposed  that  life  consists  of  its  results  alone,  and  have 
overlooked  the  great  efficient  cause  or  power  upon  which  the  results 
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depend  (§  234^,  247).  Had  they  considered  for  a  moment,  however, 
the 'analogy  which  subsists  between  the  motions  of  organic  beings 
and  those  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  that  the  latter  depends  upon  a 
power  which  is  called  gravitation,  and  without  which  all  the  orbs 
would  sufier  the  stillness  of  death,  the  conclusion  would  have  been 
unavoidable  that  celestial  motion  is  merely  an  effect,  and,  therefore, 
that  all  orgranic  motions  and  their  results  depend  upon  moving  pow* 
ers.  They  should  have  seen,  too,  that  when  a  drop  of  prussic  acid,^ 
or  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  is  applied  to  the  tongue, 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  instantly  extinguished,  that  nothing  can 
reproduce  them  although  the  organized  structure  remains  unimpair- 
ea,  and  that  the  whole  being  is  immediately  resolved  into  its  ultimate 
elements. 

177.  The  properties  of  life  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  phenomena.  They  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  diverted 
from  their  natural  state  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  these  new  con.di- 
tions  ccmstitute  the  most  essential  part  of  disease.  This  instability 
of  the  properties  of  life  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  disease,  and  even 
of  therapeutics  (§  642,  h).  Other  causes,  acting  upon  these  morbid 
conditions,  alter  them  in  yet  other  ways,  and  contnbute  to  their  res- 
toration to  the  natural  standard.  This  is  the  aim  of  all  our  remedies ; 
and  the  recuperative  tendency  of  the  properties  of  life  (t^e  vis  medi- 
eatrix  natura),  when  they  are  driven  by  morbific  causes  from  their 
healthy  state,  enables  them  to  recover  spontaneously  from  the  artifi* 
cial  conditions  which  are  substituted  by  remedial  agents  for  the  more 
intensely  morbid  (§  172,  893,  &c.)- 

178.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties  of 
life,  they  have  a  definite  character  in  every  part  of  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  each  part,  at  every  hour  of  existence  (§  153-156)^ 

179.  The  exact  nature  of  disease  depends  mostly  upon  the  forego- 
ing definite  conditions  (§  178),  and  upon  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  agents.  The  salutary  changes  produced  by  remedial  agents 
involve  the  same  principles.  But,  these  definite  changes,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  are  liable  to  contingent  influenr 
ces  from  habits,  &c. ;  as  set  forth  under  the  fifth  division  of  Physiol- 
ogy. Our  calculation  of  results  is  thus  embarrassed  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contingent  influences  (§  756,  &). 

180.  The  vital  properties  are  without  renovation,  or  mutation  in 
health,  except  as  diey  are  liable  to  certain  natural  modifications  at 
different  periods  of  life,  or  during  gestation,  or  from  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  external  agents,  as  in  the  artificial  temperaments.  They  must 
remain  without  renewal,  to  be  forever  ready  for  the  work  of  nutri- 
tion, &c.  (§  237). 

181.  The  permanency  of  the  vital  properties  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  predisposition  to  disease,  artificial  temperaments, 
and  hereditary  diseases,  which  many  refer  to  the  ever-changing  blood 
(§  238,  666). 

182.  a.  According  as  the  vital  properties  may  be  modified,  either 
in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  181),  or  as  in  disease  (§  177),  so  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  elementary  combinations,  and  other  physical 
products. 

182,  b.  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of  life  never  undergo  any  rad- 
ical change  till  they  shall  have  passed  the  limit  of  their  recuperative 
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power  (§  177),  and  are  therefore  approaching  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence,  essentially,  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  caases, 
the  analogies  among  diseases  (§  670,  855). 

183.  In  their  highest  development,  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple are  six  ;  namely,  irritability^  tnohility^  vitdl  (iffinity^  vivi/lcatum, 
Mennbility^  and  the  nerooua  power  (§  175).  They  are  called  vital  prop- 
erties, vital  powers,  and  vital  forces ;  but  are  clearly  attributes  of  a 
common  principle,  just  as  judgment,  perception,  the  will,  &c.,  are 
properties  of  the  soul.  They  will  be  examined  according  to  their 
nearest  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  perfect  beings,  and  their 
practical  application. 

184,  a.  The  first  four  properties  (§  183)  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  reside  in  all  the  tissues.  They  may  be  properly  called 
organic  properties,  as  they  carry  on  the  organic  processes  (§  476-492, 
516  a).  The  last  two  are  peculiar  to  animals.  This  multiplication 
of. vital  properties  in  the  animal  kingdom  harmonizes  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tissues  and  organs  which  have  no  existence  in  plants  (§  201, 
222, 232,  450,  &o.,  500). 

184,  b.  The  nervous  power  has  been  considered  a  principle  by 
itself,  and  oflen  regarded  by  eminent  physiologists  as  the  galvanic 
fluid,  generated  by  the  brain,  or  other  organs,  and  conducted  by  the 
nerves  {Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  65-68, 107-119).  Its  phe- 
nomena, however,  declare  it  to  be  entirely  distinct  in  its  nature  trom 
all  things  else ;  while  its  analogies  to  the  other  properties  of  life  show 
it  to  be  an  element  of  the  vital  principle  (§  227-232).  If  it  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  limited  comprehension  of  man  to  surmise  how  this  prop- 
erty should  prove  an  agent  to  others  with  which  it  is  associatea,  the 
difficulty  is  no  greater  than  the  admitted  fact  that  the  will  may  con- 
trol other  properties  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  unimportant  in  a  practical  sense,  and  in  the  institution  of  principles, 
whether  the  nervous  power  be  considered  an  element  of  the  vital 
principle,  or  a  principle  by  itself  (§  175  bb,  186,  226). 

185.  Although  the  organic  properties  which  are  common  to  plants 
and  animals  are  essentially  the  same,  they  possess  greater  modifica- 
tions throughout  than  will  have  been  seen  to  appertain  to  the  same 
properties  in  the  different  parts  of  animals.  But  all  the  variations  in 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  are  intimately  connected  by  close  analo- 
gies ;  just  as  they  are  in  the  different  animal  tissues  (§  133,  &c.). 
Much  of  the  difference  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  the  two 
kingdoms  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  one,  and  the  absence  in  the  oth- 
er, of  the  nervous  system,  and  those  corresponding  properties  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  animal  tribes  (§  733,jr).  In  both  de- 
partments of  organic  nature,  however,  there  is,  essentially,  the  same 
principle  of  life,  its  great  organic  elements,  and  the  same  great  func- 
tions over  which  they  preside.  Here,  too,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  modifications  of  structure  and  of  the  organic  properties  and 
functions,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  we  witness  tne  greatest 
simplification  of  life.  The  vegetable  tribes,  being  also  exempt  from 
most  of  those  secondary  influences  which  so  constantly  embarrass  our 
inquiries  in  more  complex  organization,  especially  from  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  from  nervous  influence,  are  better  subjects  for  the 
experimental  researches  which  concern  the  philosophy  of  life ;  and 
the  facts,  therefore,  which  they  supply  may  be  carried  up,  for  the 
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same  general  purpose,  as  sound  analogies,  to  more  complex  beings 
(§  191  a,  409,  733,  853).  • 

186.  The  mental  property,  perception,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  specific  and  common  sensibility,  and  the  will  to  that  of  mobility  as 
modified  in  the  function  of  voluntary  motion  (§  194,  &c.,  226,  241, 
243,  500  e).  Here  we  have  not  only  other  analogies  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  vital  principles,  but  each  is  brought  into  direct  action 
with  the  other  (§  175,  18^  b). 

187.  The  vital  properties  co-operate  together  in  their  funclions, 
more  or  less,  as  they  exist  in  any  given  being. 

187i.  The  conditions  now  mentioned  as  to  the  principle  of  life,  as 

well  as  all  those  to  be  hereafter  stated,  and  the  phenomena  of  which 

^  they  are  predicated,  form  other  ^oupi  of  fkcts^  whiclf,  individu^ly 

and  collectively,  contradistinguish  the  principle  of  Jife  frbm'  all  tbd 

forces  of  inorganic  nature. 

IRRITABILITY. 

188.  a.  Irritability  belongs  to  all  tissues,  and  is  the  property  upon 
which  all  vital  agents,  external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral,  nat- 
ural, morbific,  and  remedial,  produce  impressions  in  organic  life ;  ex- 
cept as  sensibility  is  concerned  in  the  function  of  sympathy  (§  201-203, 
226).  If  motion  follow,  the  impressions  are  transmitted  to  mobility, 
by  which  that  property  is  roused  into  action,  when  motion  ensues  as 
a  consequence.  All  actions  or  motions,  in  animal  as  well  as  organic 
life,  are  brought  about  by  impressions  on  irritability  (§  205,  233,  257, 
486,  500).  This  may  be  either  by  the  direct  action  of  the  agent,  or 
by  the  indirect  action  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.). 

When  vital  agents  affect  the  organic  functions  in  a  direct  manner, 
it  is  by  direct  action  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  which  perform 
the  functions.  This  is  true,  in  part,  of  the  natural  excitants  of  organs ; 
as  blood  acts  directly  upon  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  blood-ves- 
sels, bile  upon  that  of  the  intestines,  food  upon  that  of  the  stomach, 
&c.  In  these  cases,  however,  influences  are  alsb  transmitted  through 
sympathetic  sensibility  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  propagated 
to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organs  (§  201,  51 4  y).  So,  also,  reme- 
dial agents  operate  upon  the  irritability  of  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  thus  affect  their  functions  in  a  direct  manner.  But  their 
influences  are  commonly  more  extensive,  and  then  they  call  into  op- 
eration the  nervous  power  by  their  action  upon  sensibility  (§  201), 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  function  of  sympathy  (§  222,  &c.,  500). 

When  mental  emotions  affect  the  organic  functions,  it  is  by  deter- 
mining the  nervous  power  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  (§  226, 
227).  And,  although  sensibility  receives  the  primary  impressions  in 
the  function  of  sympathy,  the  resulting  influences  upon  organic  actions 
are  brought  about  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
♦  irritability  of  the  affected  organs  (§  201,  226,  227). 

188,  b.  When  vital  agents  act  upon  specific  sensibility,  the  results  of 
their  impressions  are  merely  their  propagation  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  a  consequent  action  upon  those  parts  (§  194-204,  222-234). 

188,  c.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  entirely  unfound- 
ed which  supposes  that  vital  agents  produce  their  effects  in  organic- 
life  by  direct  impressions  upon  the  nervous  system,  excepting  so  far 
as  sympathy  is  concerned.     This  demonstration,  indeed,  was  made  in 
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the  Commentariett  but  mainly  hj  other  processes  than  will  be  present- 
ed in  tha  Institutes.  The  fact  alone,  tiowever,  should  be  adequate^ 
that  plants  have  no  nervous  system,  yet  carry  on  all  the  essential  or- 
ganic processes  that  exist  in  animals ;  while  they  are  alike  liable  to 
corresponding  results  from  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agentSk 

188^,  a.  Every  thing  which  is  capable  of  affecting  irritability,  and 
sensibility,  is  a  vital  agent  These  agents  are  either  natural  to  the 
body,  as  blood,  heat,  bile,  &c.,  or  external,  as  food,  air,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  &c.  Irritability  is  perpetually  alive  to  the  stimulus  of 
blood  in  all  paits  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
sap  wherever  it  circulates  (§  136).  This  shows  the  exquisite  suscep- 
tibility of  the  property. 

188i,  b.  Many  vital  agents,  those  just  mentioned,  are  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  organic  processes,  either  in  animals  or  plants. 
Hence,  from  maintaining  the  organic  powers  in  constant  action,  they 
are  called  vital  stimuli.  Those  of  a  morbific  or  remediri  nature  are 
known  by  these  epithets,  though,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  they  are 
vital  agents.  They  are  distingui^ed  by  very  different  characteristics 
from  the  natural  agents  of  life  ;  even  all  those  which  are  stimulant  to 
the  organic  processes ;  for  they  not  only  excite  the  properties  of  life, 
but  are  capable,  also,  of  affecting  their  intrinsic  nature.  But,  there 
are  others,  whose  effect,  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and  the8e« 
when  thus  operating,  are  vital  depressants  (§  441  d^  650,  743). 

188^,  c.  Some  <n  the  vital  stimuli  which  are  natural  to  the  body, 
as  blood,  and  bile,  and  also  food,  subserve  other  purposes  than  that 
alone  of  rousing  the  action  of  organs.  They  are  also  acted  upon  and 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  This  is  more  extensively 
true  of  animals  than  of  plants.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  certain 
external  stimuli  which  are  indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  whose 
only  operation  is  that  of  excitants,  but  which  are  comparatively  un- 
important to  animals.  These  agents  are  particularly  light  and  heat, 
and  perhaps  electricity.  The  heat  which  is  most  important  to  ftnim^la 
is  generated  by  the  living  organism. 

188^,  d.  An  important  error  has  prevailed  among  chemists,  from 
their  necessary  want  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  regarding  the 
imponderable  agents  as  the  causes  of  life,  and  not  as  mere  stimuli  to 
those  r&d  causes  which  are  implanted  in  the  organization  itself  and 
bv  which,  of  course,  all  the  actions  and  results  are  determined.  This 
vitiation  of  philosophy  has  beset,  especially,  thb  functions  of  animals 
as  it  regards  their  assumed  dependence  on  electricity,  and  the  func- 
tions of  plants  in  their  obvious  dependence  upon  light  The  fallacy 
of  the  former  hypothesis  is  shown  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers  and  its  Ap- 
pendix), Of  the  latter  I  will  now  say,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  light 
to  plants,  we  have  the  most  distinct  analogies,  with  other  vital  stimuli 
to  gaide  us  to  the  same  certain  conclusion,  that,  like  other  stimuli,  it 
does  but  rouse  the  properties  of  life  to  certain  special  modes  of  ac* 
tion,  by  which  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  carry  on  the  work 
of  appropriation,  &c 

But,  thanks  to  my  colleague,  Professor  Draper,  whose  name  in 
early  life  glows  upon  the  sunbeam,  organic  science  is  supplied  with 
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an  adornment  which  vies  in  delicacy,  yet  sublimity,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c^  234  e). 

The  professor  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  following  state- 
ment ot  the  progress,  and  nature,  of  the  discoveries  in  relation  to  the 
solar  beam.     Thus : 

*'  Until  the  time  of  Sir  Iooelc  Newton,  it  was  tmiversally  supposed 
that  light  was  a  simple  elementary  body,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
decomposition. 

"  The  great  optical  discovery  of  Newton  consisted  in  proving  that 
the  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  day,  is  in  reality  made  up  of  many 
colored  varieties.  He  fixed  the  number  at  seven :  red,  orange,  yeU 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  He  indisputably  established  that 
that  which  we  commonly  call  light  is  made  up  of,  and  therefore  con- 
tains, the  seven  prismatic  rays.  They  differ  not  only' by  impressing 
the  organ  of  vision  with  different  sensations,  but  41bo  m  intrinsic  brill* 
iancy  or  illuminating  power.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  these  the 
yellow  is  the  brightest. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  Newton,  and  his  fbllowers,  that  when  light 
falls  upon  bodies  and  disappears,  it  is  converted  into  heat ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  heat  is  extinguished  light.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  as- 
tronomer, proved  the  separate  and  distinct  nature  of  these  principles. 
The  proof  chiefly  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  brightest  ray  is  not  the 
hottest,  and  that  in  the  sunbeams  there  exist  rays  m  abundance  which 
are  wholly  invisible,  but  which  can  rapidly  raise  a  thermometer. 
That  which  we  cannot  see  we  should  scarcely  call  light.  Moreover, 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  darkest  place  is  invisible ;  yet  common 
observation  shows. it  is  emitting  calorific  emanations.  The  independ- 
ence of  light  and  heat  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established. 

"  Some  of  the  alchemists  discovered  that  certain  of  the  white  salts 
of  silver  (the  chloride)  turned  black  under  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
shine. Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  shown  that  the 
rays  which  produced  this  effect  were  invisible,  and  therefore  could 
not  be'  regarded  as  rays  of  light  At  a  later  period  I  showed  that  they 
could  not  disturb  a  diermometer,  or  communicate  to  our  organs  the 
impression  of  warmth,  and  therefore  must  be  distinct  from  heat 
From  the  circumstance  that  they  are  always  accomp»)ied  by  light,  I 
ffave  them  the  provisional  name  of  TXthonic  rays,  from  the  fable  of 
Tithonus  and  Aurora. 

**•  The  same  species  of  modification  which  light  exhibits  (as  colors) 
has  been  traced  by  Melkmi  for  the  rays,  of  heat,  and  by  me  for  the 
Tithonic  rays.  But,  as  both  these  classes  of  rays  are  invisible,  their 
coloration  must  be  necessarily  so  too,  and  is  known  to  us  only  by  in- 
direct facts.  We  speak  of  it,  therefore,  as  ideal  or  imaginary.  There 
are  seven  colors  for  heat  and  the  chemical  rays,  as  there  are  seven  for 
light 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  how  complex  the  ccmstitution  of  light  is 
now  understood  to  be,  when  contrasted  with  the  opinion  held  by  the 
predecessors  of  Newton  (§  183,  &c.). 

'*  I  have  established,  as  respects  some  of  these  rays,  that  they  dis- 
charge extraordinary  functions.  It  is  the  yellow  ray  of  light  which 
has  control  of  the  evolution  of  plants.  Under  its  influence  their  leaves 
effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  set- 
tmg  free  its  oxygen  and  fixing  its  carbon.     This  wonderfiu  phenom- 
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enon  is  unquestionably  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  organized 
matter,  such  as  starch,  woody  fibre,  Sec,  from  inorganic  gases.  The 
carbon  is  first  fixed  under  the  form  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaf.  Chloro- 
phyll occurs  under  remarkable  circumstances  as  the  coloring  matter  of 
bile. 

'*  Extended  investigations  have  shown  that  each  particular  ray  of 
these  principles  exerts  specific  powers.  The  compounds  in  which 
silver  enters  are  affected  by  those  of  a  violet  color;  chlorine  is  moet 
acted  on  by  the  indigo;  and  carbon  by  the  yellow.  It  is  for  this  fea^ 
son,  as  I  have  shown,  that  to  the  animal  eye  the  yellow  ray  is  bright- 
est. If  nature  could  have  formed  a  retina  of  which  silver  was  the 
basis,  the  indigo  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant  ray.  All  our 
conceptions  of  beauty  in  colors  depend,  therefore,  on  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  carbon  atom.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  ana  interestmg 
fact,  that  the  ray  which  evokes  from  atmospheric  air  the  multitude  of 
forms  composing  the  vegetable  world  has  charge  of  the  proems  of 
vision  in  all  animals.  "^ 

"  Dr.  Gardner  discovered  that  the  movements  of  plants  are  chiefly 
directed  by  the  indigo  rays  of  light.  They  grow  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  falls  upon  them ;  and  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  upright  growth  of  stems. 

"  Besides  the  three  classes  of  rays  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
a  fourth,  of  which  much  less  is  known;  the  phosphorogenic  rays. 
These  take  their  name  from  the  fact  that  when  they  fall  on  certain 
bodies,  such  as  the  diamond,  Canton's  phosphorus,  &c.,  they  cause 
them  to  glow  with  a  pale  or  splendid  light.  The  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarity they  possess  is,  that  glass  is  opaque  to  them. 

*'  The  advance  of  chemical  optics  has  sufficiently  proved  that  each 
of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  light  derived  from  arti- 
ficial sources,  has  capabilities  of  its  own.  Thus,  each  of  the  seven 
rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds  with  special  sensations.  The  yel- 
low, moreover,  controls  the  growth  of  plants,  the  indigo  their  move- 
ments. Of  the  Tithonic  rays,  the  blue  is  the  one  concerned  in  Da- 
guerreotype portrait  taking,  and  the  red  can  bleach  paper  blacked 
with  oxide  of  silver.  The  same  peculiarities  will  undoubtedly  be 
discovered  as  respects  the  rays  of  heat." 

Professor  Draper's  analysis  of  the  sunbeam,  by  subjecting  plants  to 
the  various  elements  of  the  solar  spectrum,  demonstrates,  what  was 
still  conjectural,  the  individuality  of  its  component  parts,  and  estab- 
lishes their  rank  as  distinct  physical  and  vital  agents.  Analogy  justi- 
fied this  demonstration ;  and  had  the  professor  proceeded  upon  the 
basis  of  analogy,  and  applied  the  spectrum  to  the  philosophy  of  life, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But,  like  Philip  and  MuUer,  in  respect  to  the  nervous 
power,  he  lost  the  opportunity;  but  in  losing  it,  he  reared  another 
beacon  upon  the  quicksands  of  chemistry  (§  476,  493,  528). 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum  having  been  an- 
nounced by  other  philosophers,  it  only  remained  to  infer  that,  like  all 
other  diings,  the  integral  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  had  manifested 
peculiar  agencies  in  the  pnysical  world  would  probably,  if  each  were 
specifically  distinct,  exhibit  greater  divereities  in  organic  life  (§  52 ^ 
136,  &c.).  It  is  this  which  settles  the  individuality  of  the  numerous 
rays.    The  results  of  sensation,  the  test  of  the  thermometer,  and  even 
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of  cbemistiy,  with  their  united  force,  established  only  probabilities. 
Nature  alone  had  supplied  the  unerring,  the  *' indisputable*'  requisite, 
the  Vital  Principle.  And,  although  discovery  is  probably  only  begun, 
the  principles  of  individuality,  and  of  organic  relations,  are  as  well 
determined  by  the  properties  of  one  ray  as  by  those  of  a  dozen. 
That  others,  than  such  as  are  known,  belong  to  the  class  of  vital 
agents,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  physical  capabilities  of  other 
rays  supply  a  strong  analogy  for  this  conclusion.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  experimenter  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by 
Draper ;  and  if  it  do  not  conduct  him  to  equal  glory,  he  will  increase 
that  of  the  projector,  and  multiply  facts  for  the  great  principles  in- 
volved. 

It  will  be  now  observed  that  every  tangible  sul»tance  yields  an 
overwhelming  analogy  in  corroboration  of  the  doctrine  which  I  ad- 
vance as  to  the  vital  relations  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  while  the  coin- 
cidence in  the  specific  influences  of  its  component  parts  upon  organic 
life  with  every  other  distinct  agent,  equally  m  its  own  turn,  surrounds 
the  spectrum  with  a  vital  philosophy. 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  importance  to  organic  philosophy  of  the  rich 
discovery.  The  individual  parts  of  the  spectrum  not  only  affect  sen- 
sibili^  and  irritability  in  modes  peculiar  to  each,  but,  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  all  tangible  substances,  each  part,  respectively,  affects 
certain  organs  only,  according  to  their  special  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility or  sensibility,  and  according  to  its  own  peculiar  virtues  (§  133  b, 
136,  137  b,  150  a,  188  o,  190, 194,  199,  203).  Here,  also,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  another  analogical  proof  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  influences 
of  light  upon  organic  beings  (§  74  a,  303  e). 

Much,  also,  may  be  found  in  Professor  Draper's  own  conclusions 
to  show  the  vital  nature  of  the  agency  of  light.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  the  ^'indigo  ray  controls  the  movements  of  plants," 
and  that  *Uhe  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  upright 
growth  of  plants.''  Now  what  intelligible  explanation  can  chemistry 
offer  of  those  phenomena  in  their  undoubted  relation  to  light  1  The 
unavoidable  answer  supplies  an  indisputable  analogy  for  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  the  yeUow  ray,  &c.  As  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  is  ^e  only  phenomenon  in  organic  life,  and  I  may  add 
animal,  which  Liebig  abstracted,  unequivocally,  from  chemical  agen- 
cies (§  350,  nos.  66,  68). 

If  we  now  carry  the  foregoing  analogies  along  in  comparing  the 
effects  of  heat  and  electricity  with  those  of  light  upon  vegetable  or- 
ganization, we  shall  readily  see  that  a  common  philosophy  attends 
the  operation  of  the  whole,  and  that  light,  in  its  relation  to  vegetable 
life,  is  nothing  but  a  vital  stimulus,  adapted  to  the  peculiarly  modified 
vital  properties  of  the  leaf,  as  blood  is  to  the  sanguiferous  system, 
sap  to  the  circulatory  system  of  plants,  bile  to  the  intestine,  semen  to 
the  ovum,  pollen  to  the  germen,  &c.  (§  133,  &c.).  Consider,  too,  the 
analogy  which  is  supplied,  in  the  foregoing  aspect,  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  retina  (§  234,  e),  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  various  hues  of  the  skin,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin 
becomes  blanched,  like  the  plant,  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  And  the 
analogy  may  be  extended  to  the  motions  produced  in  die  iris  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  "  carbon  atom"  of  the  retina  (§  514,  k). 
Nay,  more,  the  action  of  light,  as  I  have  shown,  by  its  absence,  at 
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least,  reaches  far  bejond  the  peculiarlj  modified  sensibility  of  dio 
retina  (§  199) ;  since,  by  its  long  privation,  the  entire  organ  of  vision 
ceases  to  be  developed  (§  74).  Again,  by  what  chemical  philosophy 
shall  we  interpret  not  only  the  painful  effect  of  lieht  upon  an  inflamed 
eye,  but  its  aggravation  of  the  disease  1  And  here,  by-the-way,  its 
simultaneous  action  upon  the  sensibility  of  animal  life  and  the  irri- 
tability of  organic  life  concur  together  in  the  demonstration. 

And  now  to  continue  the  analogies  with  electricity  and  galvanism. 
Either  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants  which  no  degree  or  modifi- 
cation of  light  can  exert.  So  will  they,  also,  promote  nutrition  in 
muscles  that  are  wasted  in  paralysis ;  and  if  the  pneumoeastric  nerve 
be  divided,  the  transmission  of  galvanism  through  the  interior  portion 
will  rouse  the  stomach  to  the  production  of  the  true  gastric  juice  and 
partially  restore  digestion.  And  here  I  may  stop  to  say,  that  the  co- 
mcidence  in  the  effects  of  galvanism  upon  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
ization is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  establish  the  general  identity 
of  the  properties  of  life  m  both  departments  of  the  animated  king- 
dom, wnile  it  proves  that  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  though  each  be  a  vital  agent  (§  73  &,  74,  185,  226). 
Again,  also,  galvanism  is  a  remedial  agent,  affecting  morbid  functions 
after  the  manner  of  other  remedies,  which,  with  its  analogy  to  lieht  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  shows  farther  that  the  latter  is,  m  the 
same  sense,  only  a  peculiar  stimulus  to  organic  functions  (§  74,  303). 

What  is  said  by  Professor  Draper  in  the  foregoing  abstract  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellow  ray  in  its  connection  with  sensation  deserves  a 
critical  inquiry,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  but  as  contributing 
light  upon  organic  philosophy.  The  chemical  doctrine  of  vision  is 
BO  clearly  fallacious,  that  any  specific  relations  which  may  be  shown 
between  particular  rays  of  light  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,,  may 
advance  our  knowledge,  anidogically,  of  the  connection  of  the  rays 
with  organic  functions,  through  in-itability.  But  I  see  not  how  it  is 
shown  that  the  yellow  ray  "  has  charge  of  the  process  of  vision  in  all 
animals,"  since  "  each  of  the  seven  rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds 
with  special  sensations." 

Moreover,  if  the  yellow  ray  give  rise  to  sensation  by  its  action  on 
the  carbon  atom,  or  by  any  chemical  influence,  then,  also,  do  each  of 
the  remaining  six,  and  each  one  in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  all 
the  cases  upon  distinct  bases.  Nay,  more,  when  the  retina  feels  the 
united  rays,  each  of  the  seven  must  simultaneously  exert  their  specific 
chemical  actions.  Besides,  how  are  those  invisible  rays  employed 
which  operate  chemically  upon  inorganic  compounds  1 

In  whatever  aspect,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  chemical  doc- 
trine of  vision,  it  is  every  where  shown  to  be  untenable.  But,  from 
the  close  analogies  between  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  sensi- 
bility in  animal  life  and  irritability  in  organic  life,  if  meir  action  in 
ihe  former  case  be  not  chemical,  but  vital,  so  is  it  equally  in  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.    It  is  either  vital  throughout,  or  chemical  altogether. 

But,  organic  philosophy,  through  its  analogies,  should  be  able  to 
explain  what  chemistry  cannot  as  to  the  resulting  sensation  when  the 
united  rays  of  the  sunbeam  fall  upon  the  retina.  One  example  will 
do  it.  Thus,  every  distinct  agent  of  positive  virtues  produces  distinct 
impressions  in  organic  life.  But,  by  uniting  two  or  more  together, 
either  mechanically  or  chemically,  a  new  agent  is  created,  which  op- 
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%rates  either  in  an  individual  sense,  or  if  by  several  virtues,  as  an  en- 
tire whole.  S09  in  respect  to  vision,  the  united  virtues  of  the  numer- 
ous rays  of  the  sunbeam  acting  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  give 
rise  to  sensation  attended  by  a  white  light  (§  136,  188,  193,  199,  650, 
872  a)- 

The  intelligent  reader  may  now  test  the  foregoing  philosophy  by 
what  is  perpetually  observed  within  himself,  and  bring  to  its  illustration 
the  exact  analogies  which  I  have  indicated  as  being  supplied  by  the 
different  passions  of  the  mind ;  how  anger  stimulates  the  whole  vascu- 
lar system, — how  fear  depresses  it, — how  shame  acts  upon  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  face  alone, — how  joy  acts  upon  the  heart  and  kindles  the 
eyes  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  or  its  ant^onist,  grief,  seeks  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  or  expectation  of  food  the  parotids, — ^how  fear,  again, 
rouses  the  kidneys,  or  bathes  the  skin  with  per^iration, — ^how  love 
poises  its  aim  at  the  genital  organs  (§  227,  234  g^  509,  512,  &c.).  If, 
therefore,  light  do  not  affect  organic  actions,  and  influence  organic 
results  according  to  the  foregoing  moral  causes,  and  according,  also, 
to  all  vital  agents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  operations  upon  plants,  and 
therefore  upon  animals,  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  then,  by  the  clear- 
est analogy,  all  other  agents  of  life,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  every 
act  of  intellection,  every  voluntary  movement,  belong  equally  to  the 
same  category  (§  175  c,  349  e). 

189,  a.  Where  physical  views  of  life  obtain,  their  advocates  sup- 
pose that  vital  agents  operate  directly  upon  the  structure.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  materialism.  Many  of  the  chemical  school 
imagine,  as  Liebig  expresses  it, that  "  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion offeree,  is  the  result  of  a  transfermation  of  the  structure,  or  of 
the  substance  of  parts ;"  that  "  every  thought,  every  mental  affection, 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  ihe  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain."  And  so  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  (§  350).  Others, 
again,  who  belong  to  the  school  of  vitalism,  to  accommodate  their  lan- 
guage to  the  physical  conceptions  of  the  day,  speak  of  the  action  of 
vital  agents  "  upon  the  structure  through  the  medium  of  Uie  vital 
properties."  This  difference  among  vitalists  is  only  verbd;  since, 
by  admission,  the  structure. can  only  be  affected  "  through  the  medi- 
um of  its  vital  properties,"  upon  which,  therefore,  the  impression 
must  be  made.  Hence,  distinguished  vitalists,  Professor  Caldwell, 
fer  example,  who  defend  the  semi-physical  mode  of  expression,  often 
fall  into  the  simple  realities  of  their  philosophy.  Hius  the  professor, 
in  his  **  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures"  observes  that  "  irritability 
and  sensibility  can  be  acted  on  by  stimulants  alone."  '*  Purgative 
medicines  act  chiefly  on  our  irritability,"  &c.  (p.  185,  187).  And  so 
it  ever  happens  with  inquirers  afler  truth.  They  cannot  adhere  even 
to  ambiguities  of  language ;  and  others  who  see  the  truth,  but  build 
upon  hypotheses,  are  often  betrayed  into  fatal  contradictions  (§  64, 
236,  346-350,  350}  «,  699  c,  740,  819^  b). 

189,  b.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  die  most  absolute  physical  phi- 
losophers of  life,  they  who  deride  the  existence  of  the  "  vital  proper- 
ties," and  speak  of  their  "  destruction''  as  an  absurdity,  not  only  fall  into 
the  language  of  the  vitalists,  but  unavoidably  contradict  their  whole 
system  of  materialism,  whenever  they  approach  the  realities  of  life. 
This  is  true  even  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  in  his  review  of  my  Com- 
fnentaries,  attempted  their  overthrow  by  satirizing  the  supposed  exist- 
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ence  of  "vital  properties/*  and  particularly  the  supposition  thatpropf 
erties  could  be  **  destroyed,**  Thus,  then,  Dr.  Carpenter,  at  a  subse* 
quent  time,  and  in  a  work  of  great  professional  popularity.  The  cap- 
itals and  italics  are  mine : 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  relation  to  the  disputed  question 
of  the  connection  of  muscular  irritability  with  the  nei*vous  system, 
that  when,  by  the  application  of  narcotic  substances  to  the  nerves, 
their  vital  properties  are  destroyed,  the  irritability  of  the  muscle 
may  remain  for  some  time  longer ;  and  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be 
independent  of  the  former.  Hence  we  should  conclude  that  contrac* 
tility  [mobility ,  of  these  Institutes,  §  205]  must  be  a  property  really 
inherent  in  muscular  tissue,  which  mat  be  called  into  action  by  ra- 
rious  stimuli  applied  to  itself,  and  which  mav  be  weakened  by  van- 
ous  depressing  agents  applied  to  itself  ;  and  that  the  nerves  have 
the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which  call  the  property  into 
action,  but  have  little  or  no  other  influence  on  it." — Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology,  Section  376. — See,  also,  this  work,  §  175  d^  167  d, 
291,  360J  b;  and  Examination  qf Reviews,  p.  8-12,  26-43. 

It  is  important  to  the  great  objects  of  medicine,  that  I  should  now 
say,  that  tne  foregoing  is  only  an  example  of  numerous  palpable  con- 
tradictions of  the  physical  views  which  form  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  the  toTegovag  work,  and,  I  may  add,  of  most  otliers  which 
are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  medical  materialism.  It  will  be 
seen  that  enough  is  admitted  in  the  preceding  quotation  to  substantiate 
every  doctrine  advanced  in  these  Institutes.  There  are  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  all  their  individuality,  called  into  action  by  stimuli,  and  *'  act- 
ing" of  themselves  even  beyond  the  doctrine  of  vitalists,  or,  again, 
"weakened  by  various  depressing  agents,"  and  liable  to  be  "de- 
stroyed ;"  though  I  do  not  allow,  as  affirmed  in  the  quotation,  that 
"  irritability  remains"  after  it  is  "  destroyed."  Finally,  we  have  ad- 
mitted, '•  that  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which 
call  the  property  [contractility,  or  mobility]  into  action;**  and  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  whole  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded 
as^o  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  893-905). 

189,  c.  The  impressions  which  are  made  on  the  vital  properties  be- 
come the  causation  of  the^changes  which  may  ensue  in  the  actions,  or 
structure,  of  the  solids,  where  the  impression  is  made.  No  vital  agents 
elicit  actions,  or  a  single  phenomenon  of  life,  when  applied  to  an  in- 
organic compound,  not  even  from  an  organic  being  just  dead  from  in- 
stant destruction  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  a  pin  thrust  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  the  agents  which  had 
before  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  now  carry  out  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  more  speedily  resolve  the  organic  fabric  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  than  any  inorganic  compound  ^445,  e).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  agents  do  not  elicit  the  actions  of  life  by  operating  upon 
the  organized  structure ;  but  upon  those  properties  which  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  &c.,  may  extinguish  in  an  instant  of  time ;  nor  do  they  op- 
erate upon  the  functions,  since  those  are  merely  effects  (§  176).  And 
is  it  not  a  greater  paradox  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aconite,  Ax., 
should  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time  by  its  action  upon  the  mere 
structure  than  upon  that  living  principle  which  imparts  to  the  organic 
kingdom  all  its  peculiar  characteristics  ]  Or,  as  the  blood,  or  joy,  or 
anger,  rouses  the  heart,  or  as  fear  brings  on  perspiration,  micturition. 
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%c.,  or  as  the  want  of  air  tiirows  into  action  the  respiratory  muscles, 
or  as  odors,  light,  &;c.,  produce  their  sensations  ? 

By  &cts  of  the  foregoing  nature,  and  by  all  those  considerations 
which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  differences  in  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  continuous  tissue  (as  of  the  alimentary  and  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  §  133,  6cc.)^  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  tlie  proper- 
ties of  life  are  something  per  «e,  something  besides  organization  itself, 
or  organic  functions,  ana  upon  which  the  agents  of  life  exert  their  im- 
mediate impressions. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings, of  the  modus  operandi  of  natural,. morbific,  or  remedial  agents, 
of  healthy  or  morbid  processes,  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscular 
motion,  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  of  perception,  without  a  critical  reference  to  the  prop- 
erties of  life  as  the  efficient  causes,  and  as  receiving  the  impressions 
which  may  be  created  by  external  and  internal  agents  (§  872V 

190,  a.  Irritability,  and  other  vital  properties,  are  naturally  modip 
fied,  in  kind  and  degree,  in  the  different  tissues,  in  tissues  of  the  same 
order,  and  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.,  199,  203,  227-832,  441). 

These  natural  modificaiitms  are  shown  in  all  parts  by  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  as  blood  upon  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  food  on  the  stomach,  bile  on  the  intestines,  urine  on  the 
bladder,  the  will,  through  the  nervous  power,  upon  th^  voluntary 
muscles  (§  215, 227;  486),  and  by  the  differences  that  arise  from  their 
action  on  parts  to  which  they  are  not  peculiar.  And  so  of  the  diversi- 
fied effects  of  external  agents  on  different  parts. 

190,  b.  There  are  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  ova 
of  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  and  in  seeds.  Semen  is  the  only 
natural  stimulus  of  the  former,  in  their  absolute  state  of  ova ;  while 
in  the  ova  of  viviparous  animals,  the  actions*,  after  being  roused  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen,  must  go  on  to  a  full  development  of  the  organ* 
ic  being,  and  in  undisturbed  connection  with  the  parent ;  but,  in  die 
oviparous,  when  the  ovum  has  acquired  a  certain  development,  the 
actions  cease  spontaneously,  the  properties  of  life  no  longer  obeying 
the  vital  stimuli  as  in  the  other  case.  These  properties  then  become 
dormant  (and  in  the  seed,  also),  and  nature,  having  fulfilled  her  final 
cause,  the  ovum  is  expelled  from  the  body,  and  the  seed  c^t  off,  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  new  agents.  Semen  will  not  now  act  upon 
the  ege,  but  heat  and  atmospheric  air  become  necessary  to  restore 
the  actions,  and  carry  out  the  process  originally  instituted  by  the  spe- 
cific stimulus  of  semen. 

There  are  certain  oviparous  animals  that  present  other  peculiarities, 
and  other  changing  modifications,  of  irritability  in  respect  to  their  ova. 
At  certain  seasons  their  ova  undergo  a  partial  development  from  the 
influence  of  season,  and  from  the  stimBii  supplied  by  the  fismale  pa- 
rent. These  influences,  however,  finally  cease  to  operate,  and  the 
ovum  is  expelled  to  undergo  the  action  of  semen  m  the  external 
world.  This  action  again  modifies  irritability,  and  adapts  it  to  other 
vital  stimuli. 

Again,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  many  oviparous  animals,  at  least,  that 
a  partial  development  of  the  ovum  takes  place^  though  imperfectly, 
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throagh  sdmuli  supplied  by  the  female  parent,  and  the  ovum  is  ulti- 
mately expelled  as  when  incipient  development  is  brought  about  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen.  But  these  ova  are  insusceptible  of  renewed 
actions,  either  from  the  stimulus  of  semen,  or  other  vital  agents  (§ 
71-73). 

191,  a.  The  variations  in  kind  and  degree  of  irritability  (§  190) 
adapt  each  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  peculiar  natural  agents,  while 
the  same  agents  may  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  other  parts,  in  the 
great  plan  of  organic  life  (§  133,  &c.).  The  same  principle  governs 
the  operation  of  morbific,  and,  more  or  less,  of  remedial  agents,  and 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  determination  of  dis- 
ease upon  one  part  in  preference  to  another  (§  149-151).  The  prin- 
ciple is,  therefore,  very  comprehensive,  and  refers  as  well  to  the  ieind, 
enerey,  and  degree  of  the  operating  causes  or  agents,  as  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  irritability  (§  150).    And  so,  also,  of  sensibility  (§  194). 

The  principle  is  not  only  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  organic  being,  but 
every  distinct  species  of  animal  and  plant  has,  in  a  collective  sense, 
its  own  special  modification  of  irritability,  through  which  its  organic 
habits  as  to  food,  composition,  nutrition,  &c.,  are  specifically  regula- 
ted. It  is  this  which  renders  what  is  poisonous  to  one  animal  or 
plant  salubrious  or  inoffensive  to  another.  And  this  lets  us  into  a 
Knowledge  of  the  reason  why  certain  atiiospheric  influences  induce 
the  "  miUe-sickness*'  in  the  kine  of  the  Western  States,  and  probably 
in  no  other  animaL  It  reveals  to  us  how  it  is  that  the  stately  plaia* 
wu  occidenUdU  and  the  common  pecah  tree  have  been  dying  off  over 
extensive  regions  of  country,  and  why  the  potato-crop  is  cut  off,  year 
after  year,  in  vast  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while  every  other 
tree  and  herb  escape  the  epidemics  (§  150).  These  very  facts  de* 
monstrate,  also,  the  principle  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  establish,  alone,  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
vital  properties  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  (§  185). 

191,  o.  Again,  more  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability,  or 
changes  in  kind,  are  artificially  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  in- 
fluences, external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral;  and  these,  far 
more  than  a  mere  increase  and  depression  of  this  property,  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  disease.  These  affections  of  irritability  give  rise 
to  new  series  of  influences,  from  every  variety  of  agent,  and  oflen 
very  different  from  such  as  are  exerted  under  circumstances  of  health 
(§  542).  Hence  it  is  that  ordinary  food,  &c.,  becomes  morbific  in 
diseased  conditions,  remedial  agents  operative,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  when  otherwise  they  might  fail  of  any  effect  (§  226),  and,  upon 
this  mutability,  and  varying  susceptibility  of  the  property  now  under 
consideration,  is  greatly  founded  the  art  of  medicine.  It  is,  especial- 
ly, these  varying  conditions  of  irritability  which  demand  so  much 
critical  reference  to  the  exact  nature  of  remedial  agents,  their  doses, 
&c.  (§  49i,  871,  878),  and  to  the  mutability  of  the  property  is  partic- 
ularly due  the  salubrious  influences  which  are  exerted  (§901). 

191,  c.  And  here  we  have  striking  analogies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  their  character  and 
again  restored  to  their  integrity  when  the  organic  properties  of  the 
brain  become  affected  in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  175). 

191,  d.  Remote  analogies  probably  exist  even  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom  \  though  we  have  apparently  nothing  there  in  this  respect 
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which  tranficends  other  affinities  between  die  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature.  We  do  not  find  that  dead  matter  is  endowed  with  proper- 
ties as  specifically  dbtinct  from  the  matter  itself  as  the  living  being  and 
the  properties  by  which  it  is  governed.  And,  so  far  as  Ma  analogy 
extends  to  dead  matter,  its  properties  do  not  appear  to  be  liable  to 
any  mutations  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  here  it  would  seem 
that  the  analogy  should  end,  since  we  do  not  find  that  instability  in 
the  mineral  world  which,  in  the  organic,  grows  out  of  the  mutability 
of  the  properties  of  life. 

What  I  have  thus  said  of  the  analogies  between  the  properties  of 
living  and  dead  matter  is  sustained  by  the  late  researches  of  chemists. 
Thus,  on  the  allotropism  of  simple  bodies,*  it  is  said  by  Prof.  Draper^ 
that,  '*  to  a  certain  extent,  the  views  of  M.  Berzelius  coincide  with 
those  which  have  offered  themselves  to  me  from  tiie  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  chlorine.  They  are  not,  however,  altogether  the  same.  M. 
Berzelius  infers  that  elementary  bodies  can  assume,  under  varying  ctr- 
cumsta'nces,  different  qualities.  The  idea  which  it  is  attempted  to 
communicate  in  this  memoir  is  simply  this, — ^that  a  given  substance, 
such  as  chlorine,  can  pass  from  a  state  of  high  activity,  in  which  it 
possesses  all  its  well-known  properties,  to  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity, in  which  even  its  most  energetic  affinities  disappear.  And  that, 
hehoeen  these  extrefHes  there  are  innumerable  intermediate  points.  Be- 
tween the  two  views  there  is,  Uierefore,  this  essential  difference:  From 
the  former,  it  does  not  appear  tohat  the  nature  of  the  netoly-assumed 
properties  may  be  ;  from  the  latter,  they  must  obviously  be  <^the  same 
character,  and  differ  only  in  intensity  or  degree,  diminishing  fix>m  stage 
to  stage  until  complete  inactivity  results." — Draper,  on  Allotropism 
of  Chlorine  as  Connected  with  the  Theory  of  Substitutions,   1845. 

192.  Irritability  stands  as  a  sentinel  at  all  the  openings  and  pores 
of  the  body,  and  between  the  capillary  and  extreme  vessels  of  the  ar- 
terial system ;  admitting  and  excluding  according  to  its  natural  mod- 
ifications in  different  parts.  Thus,  all  but  chyme  is  excluded  from 
the  duodenum  by  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  all  but  atmo- 
spheric air  by  the  glottis.  The  globules  of  blood  are  vastly  smaller 
than  the  visible  capillaries  which  carry  only  white  blood,  from  which 
they  are  excluded  by  the  peculiar  irritability  of  tiiese  vessels.  When 
admitted,  as  in  inflammation,  it  arises  from  a  morbid  alteration  of  irri- 
tability. And  so  when  the  lacteals  absorb  deleterious  agents,  or  the 
pylorus  allows  the  escape  of  undigested  food.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  a  set  of  inert  tubes  and  me  living  ducts.  And  yet  are  we 
presented  with  tubular  instruments  of  glass,  &c.,  to  demonstrate  the 
laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  ss^,  and  sponges 
and  lamp-wick  to  exemplify  the  process  of  absorption  as  carried  on 
by  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  (§  289,  291). 

193.  Bichat  confounded  irritability  with  sensibility,  by  calling  the 
fermer  organic  sensibility,  and  the  latter  animal  sensibility.  He  made, 
also,  a  greater  mistake  in  supposing  that  irritability  and  sensibility  are 
only  different  degrees  of  one  property.  This  fact  derives  its  impor- 
tance from  the  high  authority  of  the  French  philosopher,  and  the  er- 
rors into  which  he  has  thus  led  a  multitude  of  others. 

The  coincident  functions  between  plants  and  animals,  and  organic 
actions  being  carried  on  in  parts  of  animals  after  the  greatest  possible 
destruction  of  the  nervous  communications,  evince  the  clearest  distinc- 
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tion  between  irritabilily  and  sensibility,  however  close  their  analogies 
in  respect  to  the  operation  of  physical  agents.  When  nux  ▼omica 
rouses  spasmodic  actions  in  a  paralyzed  limb,  it  is  by  its  action  on  irrita* 
bility,  for  sensibility  may  be  extingoished,  and  not  reproduced  (§  500,  d), 

2.   SENSIBILrTY. 

194.  Sensibility,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  vital  principle  of  animals, 
resides  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system.  That  which  gives  rise  to 
true  sensation  is  mainly  limited  to  the  cerebro-spinal  i^stem  (§  184, 
623). 

195.  Through  sensibility  we  learn  the  existence  and  nature  of  ex- 
temal  objects.  These  objects  make  their  impressions  upon  this  prop- 
.erty  as  we  have  seen  of  wier  agents  in  respect  to  irritability  (§  188, 
&c,). 

Another  important  function  is  also  performed  by  sensibility,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  impressi(»is  to  the  cerebro-spinal  a^, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  function  of  sympathy. 

All  the  modifications  of  sensibility  are  designed  for  the  transmission 
of  impressions  from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  437, 
438). 

196.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sensibility,  and  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  the  recipients  of  impressions  transmitted  by  this  property 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Perception  is  also  necessary  to 
the  recognized  modifications  of  sensation ;  and,  therefore,  the  peifect 
exercise  of  the  power,  in  its  function  of  true  sensation,  requires  a 
healthy  state  of  the  foreflroing  elements  (§  523,  no.  3). 

197.  Sensibility  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  common  and  stpecific.  I 
shall  distinguish  it  into  a  third  kind,  which  may  be  called  sympathetic 
sensibility. 

198.  Commoii  sensibility  is  the  source  of  pain,  and  resides  in  all 
the  nerves.  It  is  generally  dormant  in  the  organs  of  organic  Ufe,  but 
may  be  greatly  roused  by  disease.  The  best  examples  of  this  latent 
state  occur  in  the  ligaments  and  bpnes.  Its  development  by  disease 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  light  Which  is  reflected  upon  natural  phys- 
iological conditions  by  their  morbid  changes  (§  137,  d), 

199.  Specific  sensibility  is  peculiar  to  the  senses,  where  it  mani* 
fests  very  striking  peculiarities.  Light,  alone,  will  affect  the  specific 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  the  intrinsic  virtues,  only,  of  various  substan- 
ces give  rise  to  tasting  and  smelling,  certain  mechanical  impressions 
.to.  hearing,  &c.  This  proves  a  difference,  or  modification,  of  specific 
sensibility  in  the  several  organs  of  sense,  by  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
irritability  (§  190, 191),  it  is  adapted,  in  various  parts,  to  the  action  of 
special  stimuli,  according  to  the  predetermined  uses  of  each  part. 

199}.  The  impressions  transmitted  by  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility are  received  by  the  brain  alone,  or  its  equivalent.  The  spinal 
cord  is  only  a  medium  of  communication.  These,  also,  are  the  kinds  ' 
of  sensibility  which  require  for  their  operation  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception (§451,  523,  nos.  1,  2) ;  and  it  is  these  upon  which  true  9en- 
sation  depends.  Whenever  brought  into  operation,  the  mind  takes 
cognizance  of  the  transmitted  impressions. 

200.  The  foregoing  (§  197-199)  are  coincident  with  what  we  have 
seen  of  differences  in  irritability  (§  133,  &c.,  190,  191),  though  more 
strongly  pronounced,  and  are  clear  examples  of  what  is  meant  by 
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natural  modificationfli  of  llie  Tkal  properties;  and* illustrate  those  mod- 
ificadoDs  which  constitute  the  essence  of  disease  (§  133,  &c.,  191). 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  seDsibility,  and  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  specific  kind,  as  shown  by  the  special  causes  which,  ^e* 
Stectively,  gire  rise  to  seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  &c.,  also  iUustrate 
e  principle  which  ffovems  the  special  relations  of  different  agents, 
.  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial,  to  irritability  as  modified  in  different 
parts ;  and  this,  also,  reciprocally  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  sen- 
sibility. A  harmony  of  laws  prevails  universally  (§  133-138).  Like 
irritability,  sensibility  is  also  hable  to  artificial  modifications  from  the 
action  of  external  and  internal  causes ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ner- 
vous power  is  susceptible  of  even  more  remarkable  influences  (^  226- 
232,725). 

201,  a.  The  last  section  leads  me  to  consider  the  third  kind  of  sen- 
sibility, or  what  I  have  denominated  syvipaiketie  sensUnUty  (§  197). 
Its  office  will  explain  the  qualifying  term  iympalketicy  whid^  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  term  to  the  distinct  offices  of  exciting  acts  of  in- 
tellection and  of  influencing  organic  motions,  and  of  producing  invol-. 
untary  motion  in  animal  life.  There  was  a  radical  objection  to  Bi- 
chat's  designation  of  irritability  as  organic  MensibiUty  (§  193) ;  but  in 
the  present  term  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  advantage  (§  451,  £2). 

**  Impressions,"  says  Miiller,  "  conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to 
the  central  organs  are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  qrigin  of  the 
motor  nerves,  without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted 
to  the  sensorium,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

When  light  produces  vision,  or  odors  give  rise  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, it  is  due  to  specific  sensibility.  The  mind  perceives,  and  the 
eflbct  goefi  no  farther;  there  is  no  extension  of  the  impressions  be- 
yond the  sensitive  nerves.  Again,  the  light  or  mechanical  irritants 
are  productive  of  pain,  and  the  effect  is  limited  in  the  same  manner. 
But  here  there  is  no  specific  sensation.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  This,  therefi[>re,  is  due  to  common  sensibility.  At 
another  time,  however,  the  light  induces  a  paroxysQi  o£  sneezw»  ^> 
the  odor  syncope  or  disease.  Here  is  a  perfecUy  new  train  of  re- 
sults, the  principal  of  which  are  in  parts  distant  fix>m  the  direct  seat 
of  the  impressions.  The  primary  influences  have  been  propagated 
upon  various  organs  by  the  nervous  centres  through  the  system  of 
motor  nerves.  These  influences,  therefore,  have  called  into  action 
another  modification  of  sensibility,  and  that  is  the  sympathetic  (§  450, 
&c.,  464,  514  Jc^m,  902). 

201,  h.  This  variety  of  the  common  property,  like  specific  sensi* 
bility,  belongs  to  certain  parts  only  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the 
medium  through  which  impressions  upon  all  parts  are  transmitted  to 
the  cerebro^spmal  axis,  in  the  function  of  sympathy.  Perception,  and 
true  sensation,  therefore,  which  is  rarely  an  attendant  phenomenon^ 
are  not  necessary  to  the  office  of  this  modification  of  sensibility,  nor 
is  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  braiu.  Reflected  motion  may 
be  as  readily  excited  through  the  spinal  cord  as  through  the  brain  % 
*<  and  we  are  in  possession,"  says  MuUer,  '*  of  no  facts  which  prove 
that  the  spinal  cord,  when  separated  from  the  brain  and  medulla  oh* 
longata,  can  be  the  seat  of  true  sensation.  The  reflected  motions  ex-* 
cit^  by  the  irritation  of  die  siuface  in  decapitated  firogs  are  no  proof- 
of  this." 
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201,  c.  Sympathetic  sensibility  appertains  to  wbat  are  denominated 
the  sensitive  nerves,  and  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  are  also,  in  part,  the  instruments  of  common  sensibility.  But, 
a  remarkable  anatomical  distinction,  and  which  goes  far  to  sustain 
the  variety  of  sensibility  which  is  here  indicated,  is  found  in  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumog^tric  nerves;  which 
possess,  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  the  power  of  transmitting  organic 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  which  are  nearly  destitute  of 
common  sensibility.  Indeed,  it  is  through  this  system  of  sensitive 
fibres  that  the  whole  organic  department  maintains  the  specific  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parts  (§  129,  523,  nos.  1,  2,  3,  6). 

201,  {2.  The  impressions  transmitted  through  sympathetic  sensibility 
may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain  parts  of 
the  ganglionic  system  (§  520) ;  and  eitner  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  When  thus  received  by  the  nervous  centres, 
they  give  rise  to  a  development  and  transmission  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er through  what  are  called  the  motor  nerves,  and  terminate  in  those 
influences  which  complete  the  function  of  sympathy,  by  giving  rise  to 
sensible  or  insensible  motions,  or  modifying  such  as  had  existed. 

202,  a.  The  manner  in  which  sympathies  are  brought  about  through 
the  medium,  in  part,  of  sensibility,  and  the  failure  of  impressions  upon 
common  and  specific  sensibility  to  generate  sympathy,  or  to  excite  the 
influence  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  admissible  absence  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities,  prove,  abundantly,  the  existence  of  this  third  kind  of 
sensibility.  Besides,  also,  the  prominent  demonstrations  to  the  fore- 
going effect,  which  occur  in  disease,  this  modification  of  sensibility  is 
in  universal  operation  in  healthy  states  of  the  body ;  as  manifested  in 
respiration,  and  in  the  concerted  action  with  which  the  various  organs 
carry  on  their  respective  functions.  Through  this  modification,  all 
parts  transmit  to  the  cerebro-spinai  axis  special  influences  that  are 
relative  to  their  existing  conditions,  and  these  influences  are  propa- 
eated  through  motor  nerves,  and  maintain  a  harmony  of  movements 
(§  129,  464,  &c.). 

The  special  function  of  this  kind  of  sensibility,  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  nervous  power  in  the  function  of  sympathy,  will  be  farther 
considered  along  with  that  function,  and  the  function  of  motion,  and 
a^ain  under  the  lavtrs  of  sympathy,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents. 

202,  b.  It  may  be  now  said,  however,  that  when  sympathetic  sen- 
sibility gives  rise  to  motion,  whether  in  organic  or  animal  life,  or 
whether  sensible  or  insensible,  it  is  through  impressions  received  and 
transmitted  by  this  property  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (unless  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  be  also  a  medium  of  reflex  action),  and  a 
consequent  development  of  the  nervous  power,  which  power  then  op- 
erates, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  organic  irritability  of  parts 
which  are  brought  into  motion. 

203.  Like  specific  sensibility  (§  199),  and  the  organic  property,  ir- 
ritability (§  190-192),  sympathetic  sensibility  is  variously  modified  in 
different  parts,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  agents  of  particular  virtues,  and  for  their  transmission  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  for  the  ultimate  generation  of  true  sympathy; 
while  the  same  agents  fail  of  these  effects  in  other  parts  (§  133,  &c). 
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204.  Another  manifest  contradistinction  between  sympathetic,  and 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  is  seen  in  the  general  failure  of  im- 
pressions made  on  sympathetic  sensibility  to  act  upon  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  the  ordinary  absence  of  all  sensation.  If  sensation  be  an 
attendant  phenomenon,  it  then  arises  from  impressions  simultaneously 
made  upon  common  sensibility  (§  445,  464-467,  473,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4, 
542). 

3.   MOBILFTT. 

205,  a.  Mobility  is  the  property  by  which  all  motions  are  carried 
on  in  animals  and  plants.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  solids,  though  some 
late  physiologists  have  ascribed  it  to  the  globules  of  blood,  while  oth- 
ers have  mistaken  the  globules  for  entozoa  (§  233,  253,  &c.). 

205.  h.  Sensible  and  insensible  contractility,  as  employed  by  Bichat, 
and  muscular  power,  are  bad  substitutes  for  the  name  mobility.  They 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  since  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
muscular  organs  dilate  or  elongate,  as  well  as  contract,  through  the 
same  vital  property ;  and  motion  occurs  in  various  tissues. — (Med, 
and  Phymiog.  (Jomm.,  voL  i.,  p.  150,  379-391.) 

The  terms  sensible  and  insensible  contractility  limit  the  law  of  mo- 
tion to  simple  contraction,  while  there  must  be  always  a  correspond- 
ing active  dilatation,  or  the  part  would  always  remain  in  a  state  of 
tonic  spasm.  Elasticity  will  never  explain  the  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
of  the  veins,  &c — {Med.  and  Physudog,  Cknnm.,  vol.  iL,  p.  147-156, 
175,  176,  399-402). 

206.  The  philosophical  Macbride  remarks  ^at,  ^*  as  irritability  ne- 
cessarily implies  mobility  of  the  animal  fibres,  this  does  not  require 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  property.*'  If,  then,  the  existence  of  mo- 
bility be  thus  implied,  it  is  a  distinct  property;  and  when  the  phenom- 
ena of  irritability  and  mobility  are  duly  considered,  it  vriU  be  seen 
Aat  they  should  be  regarded  in  a  separate  sense^  Irritability  is  cer- 
tainly necessaiy  to  the  exercise  of  mobility ;  but  the  former  may  be 
ereatly  exalted  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  motion.  The 
distinctions  are  numerous  and  of  great  practical  importance  (^  500,  d). 

207.  The  existence  of  mobility  in  plants  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  motion  of  their  fluids,  which  no  mechanical  principle  can  inter- 

Sret,  by  their  secretions,  and  by  other  results  analogous  to  those  which 
epend,  in  part,  on  this  property  in  animals.  It  is  also  manifested  by 
the  sensible  movements  of  the  leaves,  blossoms,  stamina,  &c. ;  and 
from  these  we  may  reason  analogically,  and  infer  insensible  motions 
of  the  sap-vessels,  the  secretory  apparatus,  &c.,  as  is  also  done  in  an- 
imals. 

Mobility,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  motions. 
They  are  generally  sensible  in  animal  life,  and  of  either  kind  in  or^ 
ganic  (§  476-492,  516,  no.  2 ;  also.  Medical  and  Physiological  Com* 
mentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150,  379-391). 

208.  Mobility  is  brought  into  operation  through  impressions  made 
on  irritability,  whether  by  vital  stimuli  in  organic  life,  or  by  the  ner- 
vous power  in  either  organic  or  animal  life  (§  188).  The  philosophy 
of  this  will  be  considered  along  vrith  the  attributes  of  the  nervous 
power,  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

209.  If  sensation  apparently  give  rise  to  motion,  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  or  external  or  internal  causes  upon  sensibility ; 
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but  this  impreaaion  is  imparted  to  irritabili^  and  then  to  mobilttyy 
before  motion  can  follow  ^§  195) ;  or,  from  the  intimate  asflociatioiia 
and  analogies  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two  properties 
may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  the  same  agents.  Where,  how- 
ever, sensation  is  accompanied  by  motion  as  an  apparent  effect  of  im- 
pressions upon  common  sensibility,  it  probably  arises  in  all  cases  from 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  198,  201, 
202). 

210.  Irritability  may  be  increased  dirough  an  exalted  state  of  sym- 
pathetic sensibility,  aiid  organic  motions  may  be  thus  increased 
thrott^  sensibility ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing  law 
(§209). 

211.  It  is  doubtful  whether  parts  may  be  irritated  without  exciting 
mobility  ^§  202) ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility, as  m  seeing,  tasting,  &c.,  and  in  pain. 

212.  Mobility,  like  irritability  and  sensibility,  may  be  in  a  passive 
or  dormant  state,  as  in  the  ovum  and  seed,  or  as  sensibility  exists  in 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  are  roused  by  appropriate .  ^ents, 
and  could  not  be  roused  were  they  not  already  present  Certain  an* 
imals,  such  as  the  wheel,  and  the  sloth  animalcula,  may  have  all  appa- 
rent traces  of  life  extinguished,  may  be  completely  exsiccated,  and  be 
speedily  revived  by  heat  and  moisture.* 

The  first  impression  of  semen,  or  of  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  ovum,  or 
seed,  is  made  on  irritability,  through  which,  as  the  next  step  in  the 
process,  mobility  is  roused  into  action.  Then  follows  the  new  ele- 
mentary combinations. 

We  thus  learn,  in  part,  that  life  is  a  cause,  not  an  effect.— (ikfeJ, 
and  Phytiolog,  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  et  teq.) 

213.  Sensible  mobility  is  especially  manifested  in  the  compound 
organs,  taken  as  a  whole  (§  205).  Insensible  mobility  occun  in  the 
small  vessels  (§  207).  But,  the  palpable  evidences  of  a  special  law 
of  motion  in  the  small  vessels  are  ajpt  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  negative 
fact  that  the  motion  itself  is  not  of^a  visible  nature.  As  well  might 
we  deny  the  existence  of  microscopical  animals. 

214.  The  insensible  motions  in  organic  life  are  the  most  important 
that  occur,  especially  such  as  take  place  in  the  extreme  capillary  ves- 
sels ;  since  these  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  most  essential  actions 
and  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  disease. 

215.  Voluntary  motion  is  brought  into  exercise  by  the  vrill  and 
nervous  power,  as  will  be  set  forth  under  my  consideration  of  the  lat- 
ter property  and  the  function  of  motion  (§  222-233},  500  d).  The 
essential  difference,  therefore,  between  the  motions  in  animal  and  or- 
ganic life,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli ;  voluntary  motion  requiring 
me  exercise  of  the  will,  while  the  organs  of  organic  life  do  not  obey 
the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  when  excit^  by  the  will  (§  486). 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  mobility  has  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animal  life. 

Notwithstanding  mobility,  in  animal  life,  is  always  subject  to  the 
nervous  power,  motion  is  here,  as  in  organic  life,  independent  of  the 
nervous  system  (§  443,  486). 

*  See  QfALLASZksVt  Sxperiments  in  Oputculi  di  Fitca  AmmaU,  Open,  t  tI.,  p. 
4S9-566. 
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4.   TITAL   AFFINITT. 

216.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  elements  of  organic  compounds  are 
yery  differently  combined  firom  those  of  inorganic  (§  32,  &c.).  Henca 
has  ansen  the  term  vital  affinity^  as  denoting  a  property  peculiar  to 
plants  and  animals,  by  which  all  their  elements  are  united  and  main- 
tained in  combination.  When  death  takes  place,  chemical  affinities 
operate,  and  resolve  the  orgranic  into  inorganic  compounds,  or  into 
their  simple  elements  (4  174). 

217.  Vital  affinity  exists  in  modified  states  in  the  two  departmenla 
of  organic  nature ;  since,  in  plants,  it  unites  the  simple  elements  into 
organic  compounds,  while  in  animals,  it  can  only  operate  upon  corn* 
pounds  of  tnis  complexity.  Vegetable  organization  is,  tnerefi>re» 
more  of  a  creative  nature  thsa  animal  (§  13). 

5.  VIVXFICATION. 

218.  By  vivificaium,  in  conjunction  with  vital  affinity,  life  is  bestow- 
ed upon  dead  matter.  The  elements  of  matter  are,  essentially,  com- 
bined into  organic  compounds  by  vital  affinity ;  but  there  is  a  pro* 
gressive  vitalization  of  the  organic  compounds  till  they  become  united 
with  the  solids.  This  shows  that  vital  affinity  must  have  an  associate 
power  of  vivification. 

219.  Vivification  belongs,  particularly,  to  the  assimilating  organs, 
thoueh  its  energy  must  be  great  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  natural 
modifications  in  all  parts,  and  presents  distinctions  between  plants 
and  animals. 

220.  a.  Vital  affinity  and  vivification,  like  the  other  properties  of  life, 
are  susceptible  of  morbid  changes.  This  gives  rise  to  oianges  in  the 
general  vital  character,  and  in  the  composition,  of  the  solids  and  fluids* 

These  changes  in  composition  are  inferred  upon  principle,  as  well 
as  from  observation  (§  665,  b).  No  chemical  analysis  can  detect  them, 
unless  it  be  an  alkalescence  or  an  acidity  of  the  secreted  fluids,  or 
changes  in  the  urine ;  and  even  these  imperfect  results  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  objections  (§  5}  &,  63). 

220,  b.  Changes  in  some  of  the  secretions,  or  in  the  milk,  may  bo 
brought  about  by  temporary  influences,  and  independently  of  disease^ 
as  by  ^notions  of  the  mind,  the  action  of  cathartics,  &c.  These  also 
affect  the  condition  of  organs  and  their  products  in  the  various  states 
of  disease;  and  upon  this  depends  the  art  of  medicine  (§  852,  &c.). 

220,  c,  The  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  solids  and  fluids  aro 
always  the  same  in  any  given  condition  of  the  affected  properties  of 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  constantly  liable  to  variations  during  the 
progpress  of  disease,  and  are  various  in  different  diseases,  and  accord- 
mg,  also,  to  the  nature  of  remedial  influences,  and  of  those  other  causes 
by  which  they  are  affected  independently  of  disease  (§  672). 

221.  The  changes  which  arise  in  the  solids  and  fluids  firom  morbid 
conditions  never  approximate  the  condition  of  dead  matter  (§  674). 
There  is  no  **  putrescenoy,*'  though  otherwise  averred  in  the  late  re- 
production of  the  humoral  pathology.  Living  matter  cannot  generate 
dead  organic  compounds ;  nor  can  remedial  agents  reconvert  the  pu- 
trid into  living  solids  and  fluids  (§  17,  847,  901). 
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6.   THE   NBBTOUS   POWER. 


222,  a.  The  analysis  which  I  shall  make  of  sympathy  establishes  so 
clearly  its  functional  character,  that  I  shall  remove  it  from  amone 
the  properties  peculiar  to  animals,  where  it  has  been  hitherto  place£ 
In  the  room  of  this  fimction,  generally  regarded  as  a  property,  I  shall 
substitute  the  nervous  power,  upon  whid,  in  connection  with  sensi- 
bility, the  former  depends  (§  201). 

222.  b»  The  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in 
producing  motion,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  as  manifested  in  its 
natural  regulation  of  organic  actions  (§  202),  in  the  phenomena  of 
sympathy  mduced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  the  influ- 
ences of  disease,  in  the  motions  which  are  generated  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life  by  the  passions  and  analogous  affections  of  the  mind,  in 
the  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  production  of  sudden 
death  from  all  causes,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  other  relative  prob- 
lems, and  the  physiological  interpretation  of  the  recognized  laws  of 
sympathy  and  their  general  introduction  into  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, were  originally  attempted  by  myself  in  the  Medical  and 
I'hysiological  Commentaries,  and  subsequently,  and  more  extensively, 
in  my  Essay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents.  Should 
the  exposition  there  and  now  set  forth  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it 
must  necessarily  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses  in  physiology,  consign  to  its 
well-merited  oblivion  the  humoral  pathology,  and  place  upon  its  true 
foundation  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

223.  The  nervous  power  appertains  to  the  vital  principle,  resides 
exclusively  in  the  nervous  systems,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals (§  184,  hy  It  gives  nse,  however,  to  results  in  organic  as  well  qs 
animal  life.  These  results,  also,  are  far  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tant in  the  organic  than  the  animal  mechanism,  while  sensibility  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  latter.  Unlike  sensibility,  also,  in  its  func- 
tion of  sensation,  perception  is  not  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  power,  nor  does  the  latter,  like  sensibility  in  its  office  of  pro- 
ducing sensation,  require  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain  for 
the  function  of  sympathy,  especially  in  organic  life  (§  209). 

The  nervous  power  is  constantly,  though,  for  the  most  part,  in  in- 
sensible operation  throughout  the  organic  mechanism,  and  is  the  pow- 
er which  maintains  all  parts  in  harmonious  action.  For  this  special 
reason  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  super- 
added to  the  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  that  the  complexity  or  or- 
gans and  functions  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve,  and  the  absence 
of  its  phenomena  in  plants,  afford  a  substantial  proof  that  the  proper- 
ty belongs  to  animals  alone. 

224.  The  nervous  power  is  exerted,  especially,  through  what  are 
denominated  the  motor  nerves  and  the  motor  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  or  '*  nerves  of  motion ;"  these  nerves,  however,  being  mainly 
dependent  for  the  nervous  power  upon  the  brain  and  ^inal  cord 
(§  201). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  power  is 
implanted  in  the  motor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy,  as  when  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  &c.,  is  relieved  by  blisters,  over  the  region  of  the 
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affected  organs,  can  hardly  be  traced  through  the  mechaniBin  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  through  the  gangli- 
onic nerve.  Again,  also,  the  very  division  of  a  nerve  will  produce 
inflammation  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  In  this  case  a 
shock  of  the  nervous  power  must  be  determined  by  the  nerve  itself 
(§  226).  The  experiment  is  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  which 
Wilson  Philip  innuenced  the  functions  of  various  parts  by  irritants, 
&c.,  applied  to  the  brain  and  to  the  spinal  cord  ^§  474  &,  480,  &c.). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  nervous  power  is  much  less  strongly 
pronounced  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  just  as 
sensibility  is  less  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  than  in  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  and  less  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  than  in  its  ramifications ;  or, 
as  irritability  and  sensibility  exist  in  very  various  degrees  in  numer- 
ous parts. 

225.  Like  irritability,  sensibility,  and  the  other  properties  of  life, 
the  nervous  power  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and 
internal  causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  being  increased,  or  di- 
minished, or  altered  in  kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
(§200,203,258). 

226.  The  nervous  power  possesses  the  remarkable  characteristic 
of  being  a  vital  agent  to  the  property  irritability  (§  184,  b).  It  is 
also  liable  to  artificial  modifications  m>m  the  operation  of  physical 
and  moral  causes  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  its  influences  upon 
irritability  will  correspond  with  the  nature  of  its  modifications ;  be- 
ing thus  rendered  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  or  a  vital 
alterative  (§  150).  When,  therefore,  this  power  operates  in  any  un- 
usual manner,  org^anic  and  animal  motions,  whether  sensible  or  insen- 
sible, will  be  variously  modified,  or  produced,  by  calling  mobility  into 
exercise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the 
power  (§  188,  205,  216,  492,  no.  5).  These  facts  are  known  by  the 
endless  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er (§  165,  188]^  d,  480,  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14). 

227.  The  nervous  power  is  brought  into  unusual  operation  very  va- 
riously, according  to  the  seat  of  the  exciting  cause  (§  951). 

1st.  Its  operation  is  excited  in  a  direct  manner  by  irritants,  &c.,  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  motor  nerves.  It  is 
also  excited  directly  by  cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  by  the  passions,  men- 
tal emotions,  imagination,  intense  reflection,  and  by  the  wiU  (§  226, 486, 
500  d,  940-951,  969  a,  974-977).  In  all  the  cases,  the  nervous  pow- 
er will  be  rendered  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  alterative  to  the  or- 
ffanic  properties  and  functions ;  and  variously  energetic  according  to 
Uie  nature  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  intensity  and  suddenness 
with  which  it  may  operate  (§  480  d^  743, 951).  In  blushing,  the  pow- 
er is  rendered  stimulant ;  by  fear,  depressant ;  by  grief,  anger,  hope, 
&C.,  alterative  (§  844).  These  effects  are  also  commonly  very  sud- 
den, especially  the  physiological.  Even  such  as  are  morbific  are  oft- 
en almost  instantaneous  ;  and  this  rapidity  of  change  ceases  to  be  re- 
markable when  we  regard  their  near  coincidence  with  the  natural 
results,  and  that  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  voluntary  motion. 

A  close  analogy  subsists  between  all  the  foregoing  direct  causes 
and  all  the  physical  agents  of  life,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial, as  the  latter  may  develop  the  nervous  power  sympathetically 
(§  500).     These  analogies  will  have  been  variously  illustrated.    They 
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evint^e  the  simplicity  of  fimdamental  principles  and  the  leladonship 
and  perfect  harmony  which  prevaU  amoDff  the  whole,  eyen  those 
which  are  especially  relative  to  mind  and  mstinct  as  superadded  to 
the  simple  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (§  323-325). 

2d.  The  operation  of  the  nervous  power  is  excited  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203).  This  complex  process 
results  in  the  true  function  of  sympathy.  Impressions  are  made  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  by  disease,  &c.,  upon  the  foregoing  varie- 
ty of  sensibility,  and  according,  also,  to  its  difierent  modifications  in 
different  parts,  and  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes.  The  impres- 
sions are  then  communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  to  other 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  brine  into  operation, 
and  variously  modify,  the  nervous  power  (§  224).  The  power,  thus 
developed,  thus  influenced,  or  so  modified  in  kind  that  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  transmitted  impressions,  which  are  more  or  less  co- 
incident with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  is  then  exerted,  through 
the  motor  system  of  nerves,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  distant 
parts,  or  of  the  nervous  system  itself  (§  208,  209,  462-469),  by  which 
those  properties,  and  their  resulting  functions  and  products,  are  vari-^ 
ously  affected  according  to  the  foregoing  circumstances.  From  this 
fact  it  also  results,  that  the  modified  conditions  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  nervous  power,  when  the  preternatural  operation  of  uiis 
power  depends  upon  external  causes,  whether  morbific  or  remedial, 
are  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  changes  in  the  organic  conditions 
which  are  wrought  in  parts  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  same  causes 
(§  188,  657  6). 

228,  a.  It  thence  follows,  that  there  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  by  the  foregoing  means  (§  227),  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  but  uiuUr  the  %^/luenee  ofiu  aum 
nature^  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  substituted  for  those  causes, 
and  thus  reaches,  with  its  acquired  attributes,  and  their  various  effects, 
every  part  of  the  organization,  and,  often,  with  great  instantaneous* 
neas.  it  appears,  therefore,  that  this  constitution  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er is  wonaerfuUy  suited  to  the  various  exigencies  of  life ;  while,  as 
will  be  seen  in  section  232,  it  grows  out  of  its  physiological  nature  as 
a  regulator  of  organic  actions. 

228,  &.  It  is  also  an  important  law  that  the  nervous  power  is  vari- 
ously influenced  in  its  morbific  and  remedial  action  by  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  of  the  operating  causes,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical ;  though  a  determination  is  simultaneously  given  to  its  action  by 
the  numerous  other  conditions  already  mentioned,  and  which  may 
happen  to  be  present.  Thus,  an  impression  fix>m  cold,  as  a  blast  of 
air,  or  a  drop  of  cold  water,  upon  the  skin  in  syncope,  will  rouse  the 
respiratory  organs.  Another  impression  from  the  same,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  articular 
rtieumatism.  One  degree  of  impression  upon  the  stomach  by  tartar- 
ized  antimony  will  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory 
muscles  (as  will  cantharides  upon  the  bladder,  or  mercury  upon  the 
salivary  glands),  and  vomiting  is  the  consequence;  while  it  simul- 
taneously reflects  the  same  power  upon  the  skin,  and  other  oi^ans, 
and  of  which  perspiration,  tec,  is  a  consequence.  In  smaller  doses, 
the  respiratory  movements  are  not  affected,  but  only  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  &c.|  and  in  lesser  degrees.    But,  these  examples  embrace 
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only  certain  parts  of  the  influences  in  eadi  case ;  while  in  others  diey 
are  far  more  complex,  one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of 
ocfaerst  till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  skin,  various  circles 
of  morbific  ot  remedial  sympathies  may  be  instituted  (§  743). 

229.  When  disease  operates  in  the  foregoing  manner  in  exciting 
the  nervous  power,  and  determining  it  with  alteratire  effects  upon  re- 
mote parts,  or  upon  the  nervous  system  itself,  it  often  imparts  to  it  a 
modification  by  which  a  similar  condition  of  disease  is  generated  in 
the  parts  upon  which  the  power  is  thus  determined.  Hence  the  con- 
secutiTo  inflammations  which  are  often  springing  up,  sympathetically, 
in  Tariotfs  parts.  But,  this  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  secondarily  afiectea,  upon  their  precise  condition  as  divert- 
ed more  or  less  from  their  healthy  states  by  other  causes,  upon  tem- 
perament, age,  sex,  &c.  When,  therefore,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped by  disease,  other  conditions  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
primary  affection  are  observed  among  the  common  effects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  also,  when  morbific  and  remedial  agents  operate  through 
the  medium  bf  the  nervous  power,  the  results  may  be  very  various. 

230.  If  the  nervous  power  be  ba^u^ht  into  preternatural  operation 
in  a  direct  mami^r  {§  227),  as  when  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
brain,  or  spinal  coid,  or  the  trunks  of  netves,  or  by  cerebral  disease^ 
or  when  the  mind  or  passions  develop  its  opetation,  it  is  also  liable  to 
modifications,  and  coiresponding  oTOCts,  as  when  the  impressions  are 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility.  Thus 
alcohol,  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord*  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  so  do  anger,  joy,  hope,  love, 
imagination.  But,  a  watery  infusion  of  opium  or  of  tobacco,  applied 
in  like  manner,  depressesthose  actions,  and  so  do  fear,  grief,  and  anx- 
iety. We  see,  also,  various  other  organic  functions  affected  in  a  cor- 
responding maimer  (§  480-485,  489-492,  943,  945).  In  these  cases, 
the  nervous  power  is  often  determined,  with  more  or  less  effect^  di- 
rectly upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain,  and  may  extinguish 
them  instantly.  A  sudden  explosion  of  anger  may,  in  this  manner, 
induce  apoplexv,  while  in  other  cases  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
nervous  power  is  expended  mainly  upon  the  heart  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  determines  the  nervous  power  directly  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  carry  on  the  morbid  process,  and  thus  increases  its  force 
and  obstinacy.  So  with  many  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
[Aysical  nature,  which,  when  applied  to  the  stomach,  excite  the  ner- 
vous power  indirectly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  but  in  which  cases  the 
nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain^ 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  individlial  nerves,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  other  parts.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  narcotics,  strych- 
nine and  analogous  substances,  prussic  acid,  aconite,  &g.,  which  bear 
specific  relations  to  the  nervous  system ;  eidier  exciting  or  removing 
morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  (§  487  g,  526  d). 

231.  It  is  not  alone  the  general  functions  of  tissues  and  of  com- 
pound organs  which  are  affected  by  the  nervous  power  in  the  fore- 
gomg  manner  (§  227-230),  but  eaually,  also,  those  of  the  intimate  or- 

Snization  of  all  parts,  upon  whicn  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  &c., 
pend« 

232.  The  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  now  described  (§ 
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227-230)  are  analogous  to  those  wbicb  we  have  seen  to  be  exerted 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  (§  191,  200),  and  tbey  spring  from 
tbat  physiological  constitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  is  design- 
ed for  great  natural  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  This  power  is 
manifestly  associated  with  the  vital  principle  of  animals  (§  184,  b)  as 
a  regulator  of  their  multifarious  parts,  by  which  the  whole  are  main- 
tained in  harmonious  action,  or  oy  which  the  varying  changes  and 
failures  of  some  shall  institute  vital  changes  in  other  parts  that  shall 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  former,  or  exempt  the  general  or- 
ganism from  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  (§  184).  Volun- 
tary motion  (§  215,  486),  respiration,  a  permanent  contractidn  of  the 
sphincters,  are  also  other  fined  causes  of  the  institution  of  the  nervous 
power.  The  power  is  in  perpetual  operation  in  every  part  of  the 
animal  organization,  though  more  obviously  pronounced  m  some  of 
its  results  than  in  others,  as  in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of  the  iris,  he  It  is, 
however,  not  less  constantly  operative,  though  with  less  intensity,  in 
all  organic  processes,  whether  the  general  Ainctions  of  a  compound 
organ,  or  those  of  its  individual  economy,  and  forever  stretches  its 
universal  sway,  as  a  harmonizing  power,  over  the  whole  organic 
mechanism.  This  power,  therefore,  is  rendered  exquisitely  suscepti- 
ble to  the  most  astonishing  variety  of  physical,  vital,  and  moral  causes ; 
and,  that  it  may  feel  and  transmit  the  influences  of  the  vital  changes 
that  may  befall  one  part  or  another  to  otherparts,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  balance  of  functions,  and  to  fumll  the  office  of  restoration 
as  well  as  of  conservation,  there  is  imparted  to  it,  as  to  the  other  prop- 
erties of  life,  a  partial  mutability  in  its  nature,  conformable  to  the  va- 
rious impressions  exerted  upon  it,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  vari- 
ously and  usefully  alterative  to  morbid  conditions ;  and  since,  also, 
such  alterative  effects  as  are  demanded  by  morbid  states  could  not  be 
exerted  by  a  natural  vital  agent  in  its  unmodified  condition.  Thus 
we  have,  in  the  obvious  constitution  of  the  nervous  power,  as  manifest 
in  its  common  functions,  a  principle  of  interpretation  for  all  the  v^- 
ety  of  changes  that  are  not  less  obviously  exerted  upon  it  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents. 

233.  The  nervous  power  does  not  generate  motion  either  in  animal 
or  organic  life  (§  476-492, 516,  nos.  2,  7).  It  only  influences  the  or- 
ganic property  mobility,  upon  which  all  motion  depends,  through  the 
medium  of  irritability  (§  188,  205,  208,  209,  226).  Even  voluntary 
motion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  excepting  as 
the  nervous  power  is  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  In  the  production  of 
this  complex  function  several  elements  are  concerned  :  Ist.  The  will, 
operating  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  brain,  develops  the  nervous  power; 
2d.  This  power  is  then  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  it 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  irritability  (§  226) ;  3d.  Mobility  is  thus  called 
into  exercise,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  voluntary  motion  (§ 
205,  206,  208,  209,  245,  256,  476  c,  486,  487,  492,  no.  7,  500  d). 
However  complex,  and  destitute  of  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere 
physics,  this  pnenomenon  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solution 
which  I  have  offered  will  be  received  by  every  philosophical  mind 
which  may  attentively  consider  the  nervous  power  in  its  connections 
vrith  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  experiments  of  Wilson  Philip  (§  464, 
&c.,  476,  &c.). 
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Since,  also,  the  nerroas  power  has  no  existence  in  plants,  their  ac- 
tions are  alone  influenced  by  thp  physical  agents  of  life ;  and,  having 
no  sympathetic  relation  of  paits,  the  diseases  of  one  pait  are  felt  by 
other  parts  only  through  the  common  laws  of  nutrition,  while,  also, 
remedial  agents  are  curative  by  their  local  action  alone. 

233  i.  The  nervous  power,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  its  determina- 
don  upon  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  may  be  propagated  upon  distant  parts,  with  morbific  or  curative 
effects,  long  after  the  removal  of  the  agent  by  which  it  was  originally 
excited .  This  is  owing  to  the  continued  change,  or  impression,  wrought 
upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  was  applied  (§  514  g^  516,  no.  6). 

233}.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  the  nervous  power  is 
that  of  its  determination  through  particular  nerves  upon  certain  parts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical, whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  and  equally  so  in  animal 
and  organic  life ;  passing  over,  in  the  fulfillment  cf  this  law,  various^ 
intermediate  nerves  of  more  direct  anatomical  connection.  This  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  many  musical  performances  and  feats  of 
agility.  This  special  determination  of  the  nervous  power  is  most  in 
conformity  vrith  the  specifd  influences  that  may  bring  it  into  operation, 
in  healthy  conditions  of  the  body ;  but  in  diseased  states,  or  where  or* 
gans  are  but  partially  diverted  from  their  natural  state,  a  direction  is 
more  or  less  given  to  the  determination  of  the  power  by  these  acquired 
susceptibilities  (^  500  j,  k^  903).  This  peculiar  attribute  of  the  ner- 
vous power  distinguishes  it  from  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  which,  if  taken  into  the  circulation  in  efficient  quan- 
tities, would  oflen  derange  the  universal  body.  But  the  same  physi- 
ological constitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  renders  it  obedient 
to  tibe  will  in  its  transmissions  to  particular  muscles,  or  to  the  passions 
in  its  effects  on  special  organs  in  organic  life,  renders  the  power,  when 
modified  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  and  according  to  its  pre- 
cise modification  and  susceptibility  of  parts,  equally  determinate  and 
circumscribed  in  its  operation  (§  150-152,  838,  844).  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Nature  more  wonderfiil  and  paradoxical  than  this  attribute  of 
the  nervous  power ;  and  while  the  facts  which  it  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  passions  bear  with  the 
strongest  analogical  force  upon  the  philosophy  which  respects  the  in- 
fluences of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  all  parts  distant  from  the 
seat  of  their  application,  that  analogy  is  corroborated  by  the  limitation 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects  to  certain  parts  of  the  organism. 
The  fact  may  be  regarded  as  fatal,  in  itself,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption,  and  to  the  hy- 
pothesis which  identifies  the  nervous  power  with  galvanism. 

GENERAL    REMARKS   UFON   THE   PHILOSOFBT   OF   LIFE. 

234,  a.  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy,  that  are  nece»- 
sary  to  the  full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  re- 
medial agents,  are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they 
have  not  been  applied  to  these  important  objects ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, those  philosophers,  who  have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  ex- 
position, overlook  their  pathological  and  therapeutical  bearings,  and 
cling  to  the  doctrines  of  huiboralism,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents  by  absorption ;  nor  have  they  applied,  in  the  least,  the  nervous 
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power  in  a  plulosopbical  matmer  to  an  exploration  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  Bympamy.  The  oscillationB  of  Newton,  the  contractions 
of  Darwin,  the  vibrations  of  Hartleys,  the  secretions  of  Galen,  the  gal- 
yanism  of  Galvani,  the  destructive  forces  of  the  chemist,  and  the  caloric 
and  the  magnetbm  of  wilder  imaginations,  continue  to  be  adopted, 
and  show  as  well  by  their  great  incongruity  as  by  their  failure,  that 
the  hypotheses  are  founded  on  imaginary  data,  and  that  each  has 
neglected  the  phenomena  of  life  (§  189  b,  785). 

234,  b.  I  say  nothing  of  those  who  still  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
well-ascertained  laws  of  sympathy,  as  manifested  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  body.  These  they  have  yet  to  study  and  to  learn ;  but  it  may 
be  well  objected  that  their  ignorance  shall  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge. 

lie,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  spectator  of  human 
events,  who  anticipates  the  acquiescence  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or 
the  ready  concurrence  of  inferior  minds,  in  the  intricate  problems 
which  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  demonstrations 
of  Philip  have  become  obsolete,  in  all  but  their  abstract  nature;  and 
the  discoveries  of  Prochasca,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Miiller,  Hall,  Valentin, 
and  others,  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  either  unknown,  or  un- 
appreciated, by  all  but  the  erudite  student  or  such  as  aim  at  erudition ; 
and  die  very  anatomical  medium  of  sympathies,  through  which  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  power  and  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  ap- 
peal, as  it  were,  to  the  tetuet  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  is  apt  to 
be  reg^arded  as  an  accidental  or  as  a  superfluous  appendage  of  the 
body,  or  thrown  in  to  embarrass  inquiry  by  multiplymg  the  complex- 
ities of  organic  beings. 

Coming  to  the  different  kinds  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  as 
these  are  modified  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  other  phys- 
ical causes,  as  well  as  the  analogous  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  its  remarkable  attributes  as  a  vital  agent,  its  direct  action 
as  such  when  developed  by  causes  acting  direcdy  upon  the  nervous 
system,  or  when  brought  into  operation  indirectly  through  the  rnedi-* 
um  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  227),  and  other  analogous  &cts  which 
are  equally  substantiated  by  an  endiless  variety  of  phenomena,  they 
are  pronounced  by  a  no  small  number  of  the  profisssion,  even  by  wri- 
ters who  appear  in  the  character  of  expounders  of  medical  philosophy, 
as  metaphysical  speculations,  or  as  imaginary  hypotheses.  Even  life 
itself  is  regarded  as  a  subtlety  of  the  scnools,  or  as  a  phantom  of  less 
reputable  claims.  **  For  my  part,''  says  Magendie,  "  X  declare  boldly 
that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about  vitality,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  laziness."* 

234,  c.  If,  then,  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life, 
why  not  to  the  existence  of  mind,  to  the  imponderables,  or  to  tangible 
matter  itself  (§  168,  169,  175  bb)  ?  Do  you  deny  its  several  well- 
attested  properties  ]  Then  why  not  deny  the  properties  of  the  mind  1 
Have  you  not,  for  the  aid  of  the  senses,  a  tangible  analogy  in  the  solar 
beam  (§  188^  d,  234  e)  1  Do  you  cast  aside  all  the  phenomena  of 
iiiitability  and  sensibility,  and  maintain  that  the  action  of  internal  and 
external  causes,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  is  exerted  upon  the  struc- 
ture alone,  because  you  cannot  see  the  properties  (§  169, 189)  ]     Can 

*  See  Medical  and  Phytiaiogical  Commentariei,  vol  i.,  p.  397,  511,  518,  514,  515,  u  to 
Magendie. 
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you  see  the  Maker  of  the  eye,  or  did  the  eye  make  itself  (§  74)  t    Do 
the  mosclefl  move  without  a  moving  power  ?    Are  you  uot  amazed  at 
what  you  camiot  deny,  that  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  mind  and 
the  brain,  which  residts  in  willing,  is  limited  in  its  action  upon  the 
body  to  exactly  those  parts  where  its  operation  can  be  alone  useful 
to  the  animal,  namely,  the  voluntary  muscles ;  nay,  more,  that  the  will 
elects  of  these  muscles  such  only  as  are  precisely  necessary  to  its 
present  purpose,  and  bestows  every  imaginable  degree  of  force  with- 
m  the  limit  of  its  power,  and  variously,  also,  on  the  several  muscles 
which  it  may  throw  into  simultaneous  action  (§  233},  349  e,  500  i)  ? 
Is  there  nothing  as  improbable  in  all  this  as  in  the  propositions  of  the 
vitalist  1     Consider  how,  on  the  other  hand,  those  other  acts  of  the 
mind,  called  the  passions,  so  near  akin  to  the  will,  judgment,  reflec* 
don,  are  clearly  ordained  to  operate  in  organic  life  ior  die  moral  and 
physical  good  of  the  being ;  or,  if  they  be  also  the  causes  of  pain  and 
disease,  £e  analogy  of  Nature  shines  out  even  here  in  placing  them 
on  a  par  with  the  remedial  agents  of  the  external  worla.     If  this  be 
BO,  or  a  single  fact  conceded,  how  will  you  disregard  the  multitudi* 
nous  phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  their  various  natu- 
ral  and  artificial  modifications  (§  64,  y*)  ?     Will  you  consider  an  ar^ 
gmmenium  ad  hominem  ?    Do  you,  then,  d^iy  that  you  posses^  judg- 
ment, reflection,  and  the  ability  to  discover  truth  ]     If  you  object  not 
to  this,  you  must  concede  the  philosophy  of  these  Institutes  as  to  the 
foregoing  properties  of  life,  and  by  the  same  demonstration  upon 
whidi  that  philosophy  rests  you  must  admit  the  imputed  attributes  of 
the  nervous  power,  which  are  far  more  clearly  and  variously  attested 
than  judgment,  reflection,  or  the  ability  to  discover  truth.     Look  at 
the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip,  Hall,  MuUer,  Bell  (§  464,. &c.,  476, 
&c).     Look  at  the  nervous  system,  and  diere  you  shall  absolutely  gee. 
Or,  do  you  require  other  aid  for  your  eensesj  look,  again,  at  the  analo- 
pes  which  are  supplied  by  the  solar  beam,  by  electricity,  by  galvan* 
ism,  by  magnetism.     Consider  how  they  astonish  you  in  their  over*  . 
powering  influences  upon  all  things  but  the  living  being.    And  yet 
you  can  not  see  how  these  destructive  eflbcts  are  exerted.    You  give  up 
your  senses  when  the  needle  traverses  the  compass,  and  stand  in  mute 
astonishment,  gazing  at  the  north  for  some  sign  that  shall  help  the  uu* 
derstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agent     But  you  »ee 
and  feel  nothing.     Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  dismay  of  sense  becomes 
inexpressible,  when  imagination  surveys  the  interval  of  thousands  of 
miles,  through  which  the  unseen  force  exerts  its  mystic  sway.    And 
«o  of  gravitation.    But  the  eflects  are  strongly  pronounced  upon  the 
sense  of  vision,  and  their  frequent  repetition  begets  an  ac]j:nowledg- 
ment  that  there  is  something  besides  the  tangible  and  visible  qualities 
of  matter  which,  operating  through  vast  distances,  maintains  ^e  nee- 
dle in  one  everlasting  direction,  and  the  heavenly  orbs  in  their  unde- 
viatinff  rounds.    And  here,  in  the  perpetual  operation  of  magnetism, 
there  is  something  to  aid  your  conception  of  an  equally  unintermit- 
ting  exercise  of  the  nervous  power. 

234,  d.  Do  you  object  to  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  artifi^ 
cial  and  temporary  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-232)  \ 
Can  you  state  an  objection,  farther  than  that  which  has  been  just  con- 
sidered ?  Do  not  the  infinite  phenomena  of  sympathy  mutually  con- 
spire together,  without  a  contradictory  fact,  in  proving  the  occurrence 
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of  such  modifications ;  and  is  there  a  single  effect  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  operating  through  the  nervous  systems,  which  cannot 
be  clearly,  perfectly,  explained  by  the  doctrines  which  I  have  pro- 
pounded in  relation  to  the  nervous  power  t  Can  a  like  affirmation  be 
made  of  any  other  thing  1  But,  you'  cannot  lee  the  modifications  of 
die  nervous  power.  Neither  can  you  see  the  modifications  of  the 
electric  fluid,  as  manifested  under  the  conditions  of  electricity  and 
galvanism ;  but,  the  effects  of  the  latter  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  sense,  which  grows  into  the  belief  that  physical  causes  do,  in  re- 
auty,  alter  the  conditions  of  electricity  and  turn  it  to  galvanism,  and 
those  effects  have  actually  engendered  the  expression  of  ^modification 
of  electricity."  Here,  then,  is  something  for  the  senses,  to  aid  them 
in  their  survey  of  the  less  tangible,  but  not  less  precise,  and  infinitely 
diversified,  phenomena,  that  mark  the  artificial  modifications  of  irrita- 
bUity,  sensibility,  and  the  nervous  power.  And,  should  you  require 
a  like  assistance  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  the  existence  of  the  different  properties  which  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  principle,  you  have  only  to  regard  the  solar  beam, 
and  the  solar  prism,  and  try  experiments  with  each  prismatic  color 
(§  188i,  d). 

234,  e.  Do  you  marvel  at  the  rapidity  with  which  die  nervous 
power  moves  in  its  operadons  1  Consider,  then,  the  incomprehensi- 
ble velocity  of  light, — 200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time;  or  the  more 
rapid  apparent  motion  of  the  electric  fluid.  Or,  take  the  more  prob- 
able doctrine  of  the  undulations  of  light,  and  this  vrill  be  yet  more  con- 
formable to  what  is  probably  true  of  the  nervous  power.  Of  the  un- 
duladons,  then,  wo  have  not  less  than  458,000,000,000,000,  for  the  red 
ray ;  535,000.000,000,000,  for  the  yellow  ray ;  727,000,000,000,000, 
for  the  violet  ray,  in  a  second  of  time. 

I  say,  when  we  think  of  the  physical  effects  of  electricity,  galvan- 
ism, magnedsm,  and  of  light,  and  more  especially  when  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  unduladons  of  light 
are  propagated^  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  with  what  I  have  attiib- 
uted  to  the  nervous  power  in  resolving  the  phenomena  of  sympathy, 
voluntary  modon,  &c. ;  and  when,  also,  we  reflect  that  those  very  un- 
dulations, according  to  their  variety,  produce  on  the  retina  all  the  im- 
pressions that  are  requisite  for  every  phenomenon  of  vision,  and  that 
every  impression,  which  is  thus  produced,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  before  the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excited  (§  188jf  d,  500  k). 

If,  also,  the  redna  be  thus  sensitive  to  the  undulations  of  a  substance 
which  is  so  imponderable  that  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  the  sub- 
stratum of  light  be  actually  material,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  say, 
by  the  aid  of  this  plain  analogy,  in  making  the  same  philosophical  use 
of  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  unique  facts  that  u«  supplied  by  an- 
imal life,  or  in  apprehending  that  the  virtues  ot  more  substantial 
agents,  whedier  morbific  or  remedial,  may,  in  like  manner,  exert  pow- 
erful impressions  upon  the  properties  of  every  part,  both  nervous  and 
organic,  and  that  such  influences  may,  equally  vrith  the  impressions 
of  light,  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  establish  im- 
pressions upon  the  parts  in  conformity  with  the  virtues  of  each  agent 
(§503). 

The  unduladons  of  light  are  excited  by  the  various  objects  from 
which  they  proceed.    And  so  of  the  nervous  power.    It  is  not  in  traw- 
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sUuy  a  movable  substance,  but,  like  the  principle  of  light,  is  every 
where  diffused  through  its  appropriate  medium,  and,  like  that  princi- 
ple, is  brought  into  operation  by  exciting  causes.  Is  it  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  how  the  nervous  power  can  move  with  the  velocity 
of  light  in  parts  so  dense  as  the  nerves  t  It  is  less  difficult  than  the 
comprehension  of  the  admitted  fact  that  light  traverses  the  diamond 
as  rapidly  as  it  does  ethereal  space  (§  175  b,  188}  d).  Do  you  still 
marvel  as  to  hato  the  nervous  power  should  induce  or  subvert  diseases  t 
Were  you  not  equaUy  in  the  dark  as  to  the  m^us  operandi  of  the  so- 
lar beam  in  its  various  agencies  upon  inorganic  compounds,  till  a  few 
obscure  phenomena  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  undulations  t  But,  what 
have  you  gained  by  the  undulations  1  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  in- 
conceivably amall  motions  operate,  without  a  resort  to  absolute  as- 
sumptions ]  Are  yon  any  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  realities,  or  have  you  been  aided  a  whit,  by  these 
discoveries,  as  to  your  former  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  1  You 
tell  us  that  not  only  the  well-known  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
possess,  individually,  Sjpecific  pn^erties,  but  that  ^'  each  of  these  com- 
prises rays  differing  m  constitution,  and  differing  in  refrangibiiity, 
and  that,  doubtless,  to  each  one  specific  effects  are  due."*  You  show 
the  physiologist  a  few  positive  results,  and  he  believes  the  analysis^ 
and  the  existence  of  the  several  rays ;  though  he  may  greatly  dis- 
credit your  philosophy  of  the  effects  as  manifested  in  a  department  of 
nature  which  you  only  study  under  influences  suppHed  by  the  labora- 
tory (§  188},  d)>  But,  you  tell  him,  also,  that  the  solar  ray  embraces 
**  tiber  principles  which  are  inmMlej'  and  you  call  upon  him  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  these,  notwithstanding  he  cannot  see  them  (§ 
1769  bb).  The  physiolonst,  however,  readily  admits  their  existence 
upon  the  strength  of  the  few  facts  which  imply  the  operation  of  an  in- 
visible agent ;  and  he  does  so  because  he  is  a  physiologist.  But,  ta- 
king your  own  rule  of  judgment  as  to  a  vital  principle  and  its  several 
properties,  you  were  doubtful  whether  he  might  demand  more  tangi- 
ble proof;  and,  accordingly,  you  prepare  him.  for  an*  admtstton  of 
your  premises  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  you  reject,  contemptu- 
ously, when  the  physiologist  sets  forth  his  endless  series  of  facts- which 
prove,  each  one,  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  Hving  beings. 
You  prejudge  the  case,  as  it  were,  by  impugning  his  understandings 
unless  the  induction  be  conceded..  You  tell  him,  that,  "just  in  Hob 
same  way  that  I  am  wiUine  to  admit  the  existence  of  forty  simple 
metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence^  I  an>  free  to  admit  the  existence  of 
fifty  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be"  (§  188},  d).  The  phys- 
iologist requires  you  to  admit  but  one,- and,  with  this  one  he  explains, 
with  perfect  consistency,  all  the  processes  of  living  beings,  all  the 
phenomena  in  physiology,  in  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  while  no  one 
of  them  can  be  interpreted  without  the  agency  of  such  a  principle. 

2d4,yi  But  again,  I  say,  what  have  we  gained  in  a  practical  sense, 
or  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  or  of  the 
constituents  of  the  solar  ray,  by  the  discovery  of  the  undulations,  or 
by  any  supposed  decision  of  the  question  as  to  distinct  rays  or  modi 
fications  of  a  common  ray,  or  even  by  the  prismatic  colors  1  Nothing 
whatever ;  no  more  than  has  been  gained,  in  a  useful  sense,  by  mi- 
croscopic explorations  in  physiology,  but  with  the  greater  advantage 

•  Drapar'i  Treatif  e  on  The  Fvrcu  wAtck  prodmcs  the  Orgamzotkm  of  PlatUt,  p.  1S3. 
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of  more  precision,  and  more  accompHsfament  to  scieiicey  and  without 
the  pernicious  hypotheses  of  the  latter.  And  can  the  same  affirma- 
tion be  made  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  vital  princi- 
ples, and  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different  parts,  and  those 
which  are  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents  t  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  this  knowledge  every  where  converted  to  the  most  important 
uses  of  organic  beings,  not  only  in  a  direct  practical  sense,  but  in  un- 
folding the  great  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  the  great  foundation  of  physiology  and  of  the  healing  art 

Do  you  object  to  the  relation  which  sympathetic  sensibility  bears 
to  the  nervous  power  (§  201),  and  the  relation  of  the  nervous  power 
to  irritability  (§  226),  in  the  phenomena  of  motion  t  Have  you  any 
bettor  data  for  your  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  magnetic  pole 
to  the  needle ;  and  to  explain  that  relation,  do  you  not  admit  a  pecu- 
liar imponderable,  invisible  agent,  which  acts  upon  the  properties  of 
the  needle  t  Do  you  understand  any  bettor,  or  have  vou  any  bettor 
facts  req>ecting,  the  relation  of  ph^ical  agents  to  the  mind,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  sensation  t  You  obtain  your  ideas  of  matter  through  the 
operation  of  physical  agents  upon  the  intellectual  part ;  and  how  will 
you  explain  the  access  of  those  physical  means  to  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance unless  you  also  admit  the  physiological  property,  sensibility  t 
What  intelligible  connection  is  there  between  the  properties  of  mind 
and  the  motions  of  the  brain  ?  What  intelligible  connection  between 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  the  motions  of  the  heart,  or  those  mo- 
tions which  attend  the  generation  of  bile  and  all  other  organic  products, 
unless  you  admit  a  principle  of  life  1  The  forces  of  life  are  concerned 
about  sensation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  there  would  be  a  violent 
interruption  of  the  law  of  analogy  were  there  not  something  interme- 
diate between  mind  and  matter,  a  bond  of  union,  as  it  were,  through 
which  impressions  upon  the  senses  should  reach  the  spiritual  existence. 
We  may  fiuicy  it  to  be  electricity,  or  the  chemical  forces ;  but,  this 
no  more  aids  our  comprehension,  through  the  known  phenomena  sup 
pKed  by  these  causes,  as  to  the  communications  from  matter  to  the 
immaterial,  thinking  existence,  than  if  we  regard  the  nerves,  jter  te, 
as  the  only  medium.  We  th^vibre  turn  our  reason  to  the  special 
phenomena,  and  find  a  property  in  universal  operation  throughout  the 
body,  as  the  medium  through  which  certain  kinds  of  impressions  from 
physical  agents  are  transmitted  to  the  mind.  But,  wo  find,  also,  an- 
other analogous  series  of  phenomena  which  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  depend,  also,  upon  a  certain  modification  of  the  same  prop- 
erty as  that  through  which  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  We  see,  also,  that  these  transmitted  impressions 
give  rise  to  another  endless  series  of  peculiar  results,  which  have  their 
point  of  departure  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  we  see,  too,  that  each 
one  corresponds  with,  and  confirms  the  others,  in  the  several  series 
respectively.  We  learn,  besides,  that  diose  of  the  last  series  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  direct  effects  of  vital  agents,  healthy,  morbific,  and  re- 
medial, upon  the  organs  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  their  opera- 
tion. Hence,  we  conclude,  inevitably,  that  there  exists  what  is  de- 
nominated the  nervous  power,  with  all  the  attributes  which  I  have  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  that  it  is  brought  into  operation  through  the  same 
channel  of  sympathy  as  the  mind  when  sensible  objects  exert  their 
effects.     The  mmd,  and  the  nervous  power,  are,  therefore,  so  far  on  a 
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par.  Each  is  an  agent,  each  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  mo* 
tions,  and  modifies  variously  the  ordinary  results  when  themselves 
are  affected  in  an  unusual  mamier,  and  epich  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  analogous  causes.  The  mind,  through  the  propertiea  of  life, 
forms  a  special  bond  of  union  between  itself  and  certain  parts  of  the 
organization ;  the  nervous  power,  another  special  bond  between  the, 
t  same  properties  of  the  vital  principle,  and  other  parts  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  by  which,  and  by  the  perpetual  operation  of  that  power, 
the  whole  organic  mechanism  of  animals  moves  on  in  a  well-balanced^ 
concerted  action.  Thus  are  the  properties  of  the  mind,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle^  and  the  sensible  mechanism,  all  mutually 
related  to  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  laws  as  precise  as  those 
more  simple  ones  which  rule  in  the  inorganic  world, 

234,  g.  We  need  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  of  the  organic  properties.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  interrogate  the  nature  of  gravitation,  or  of  any  other  prop- 
erty of  mere  matter,  or  even  matter  itself;  though  we  may  well  say 
what  the  nervous  and  organic  powers  are  not,  and  thus  save  much- 
speculation  and  its  resulting  practice.  It  is  enough  that  we  know 
their  existence  and  the  laws  they  obey.  This  is  all  tbat  can  be  pkilo- 
sophically  or  practically  usefiil.  With  these  we*  are  about  as  well 
acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  of  light  An 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  principles  or  causes  affects  in  no  respect 
our  study  of  their  laws,  of  their  modes  of  operating,  or  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  may  be  liable.  Their  laws,  like  the  laws  of  gal- 
vanism, or  of  optics,  muBt  remain  the  same,  whatever  theory  may  be 
adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes. 

Inquiries,  therefore,  so  obviously  beyond  ovtr  reach  as  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  vital  principle,  or  any  of  its  properties,  should  never 
raise  our  curiosity,  much  less  receive  our  attention^  Their  pursuit 
vitiates  the  judgment,  diverts  the  mind  from  practical  and  useful  in- 
quiries, and  renders  it  prone  to  speculation. 

But  again,  I  say,  we  know  enough  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  for 
the  purposes  of  philosophy,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  phe- 
nomena alone ;  and  since  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings  are  far 
more  diversified  than  those  which  relate  to  inorganic  matter,  so  also 
should  we  be  as  contented  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter,  and  ap- 
ply them  in  the  same  philosophical  and  practical  manner.  We  also 
know  enough  of  physics  to  marvel  at  nothing  in  organic  beings  which 
may  be  utterly  different  from  the  constitution,  the  phenomena,  and 
the  laws  of  inorganic  matter ;  and,  if  it  seem  mysterious  that  such  an 
agent  as  the  nervous  power  should  exist,  with  the  characteristics 
which  I  have  assigned,  it  will  become  less  wonderful  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  immaterial  mind  in  its  connectiou  with 
organization,  as  in  muscular  motion,  blushing,  palpitation,  syncope, 
apoplexy,  &;c.,  or  even  upon  the  velocity  of  light,  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  its  undulations,  its  laws,  its  effects,  &c. 

All  that  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  any  substance,  material  or 
immaterial,  is  by  the  phenomena  it  manifests.  Where  these  are  the 
same,  or  closely  allied,  as  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  essential  causes  are  the  same.  But,  where  great  and 
striking  diflerences  exist,  and  mora  especially  where  there  are  no 
analogies  in  the  phenomena,  as  between  the  nervous  power,  or  the 
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organic  properties,  and  all  inorganic  agents,  substances,  or  causes,  we 
may  be  equally  certain  that  the  agents,  substances,  causes,  or  powers, 
are  as  different  from  each  other,  in  their  essence,  as  in  their  pbe* 
nomena. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  power,  and  the  organic  prop- 
erties, are,  respectively,  sui  generu  ;  having  no  analogies  in  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

The  phenomena  which  different  agents,  powers,  or  causes,  manifest, 
are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  different  modes  of  investigation  must  be 
pursued  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  each ;  and  the  phenomena  will 
be  just  as  conclusive  of  the  nature  of  one  substance  or  power  as  of 
another.  A  stone,  for  instance,  affects  the  sight,  and  touch;  it  ap- 
pears of  a  certain  size,  shape,  color,  &c.,  or  it  is  hard  or  soft ;  if  an- 
alvzed,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  substances,  each 
of  which  manifest  other  phenomena ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  a  stone.  And  so  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  light,  heat,  and 
whatever  else  appertains  to  the  inorganic  world.  We  examine  their 
manifestations,  and  compare  them  together,  and  distinguish  different 
things  from  each  other  by  the  manifestations  or  phenomena  of  each. 
But,  there  are  erouj>s  of  phenomena  which  have  certain  general  re- 
semblances, and  these  we  arrange  into  genera  or  families,  as  the  sev- 
eral earths,  metals,  gases,  &c. ;  but  the  specific  distinctions  always 
remain,  so  that  by  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  species  we  can 
always  distinguish  one  from  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  powers.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  of  the 
same  nature  in  all  the  cases,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  another. 

Coming  to  plants  and  animals,  a  general  survey  of  their  phenomena 
shovFS  us  that  they  have  no  other  analogies,  of  any  importance,  with 
the  inorganic  world,  than  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
These  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kmgdom ;  and  here  the  simili- 
tude ends.  If  we  investie^ate  the  phenomena  analytically,  they  come 
upon  us  in  a  profusion  wholly  surpassing  those  of  inorganic  beings, 
and  without  the  most  remote  resemblance.  Here,  therefore,  we  ap- 
ply the  same  rule  as  to  inorganic  beings,  and  we  learn  by  the  same 
process  of  observation,  as  much  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  one  class 
of  beings  as  of  the  other,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  though  more  conclusive  in  respect  to  organic  beings,  in- 
asmuch as  their  phenomena  are  more  various.  By  the  same  rule,  also, 
we  attain  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  soul,  and,  beyond  that 
of  Revelation,  all  that  is  relative  to  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  we  distin- 
guish each  from  all  the  others,  or  bring  them  into  relationship,  in  the 
same  way, 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-229),  and 
of  the  organic  properties  (§  133-156,  18&-215). 

234,  h.  We  are,  however,  so  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  that  the 
majority  will  probably  still  go  on  explaining  every  thing  appertaining 
to  life  by  some  tangible  or  visible  cause,  or  by  some  laws  with  which 
we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  better  acquainted.  I  have  already  cited  sev- 
eral examples  ;  and  if  we  take  up  any  writer,  indifferently,  it  is  more 
than  an  equal  chance  that  the  authorities  will  be  increased.  Thus, 
hei«  is  Sir  Gilbert  Blano's  excellent  work  on  "  Medical  Logic.** 
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**  The  changes/'  he  says,  '*  accomplished  by  the  actions  of  life  may  be 
conceived  to  be  effected -through  the  agency  of  some  imponderable 
fluid;  such  as  electricity,  liffht,  or  magnetism.  We  may  conceive, 
for  instance^  that  each  gland  may  be  furnished  with  a  sort  of  voltaic 
apparatus  for  effecting  its  specific  change/*  The  same  doctrine  has 
been  adopted  by  a  host  of  medical  phUosophera  of  our  own  times. 
But,  did  any  of  the  foregoing  agents  ever  produce,  out  of  the  organic 
being,  a  single  one  of  the  phenomena  of  life  ?  Did  they  ever  give 
rise  to  one  of  those  phenomena  in  a  dead  subject,  although  the  organ- 
ized structure  remain  unimpaired ;  as  in  cases  of  instant  death  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  or  from  a  needle  thrust  into  the  medul-. 
la  oblongata?  Is  not  the  whole  hypothesis  contradicted  by  all  that  is 
known  of  (he  effects  of  those  agents  ]  It  is  the  merest  assumption  to 
sustain  an  unintelligible  and  absurd  hypothesis,  to  affirm  that  struc- 
tural derangement  is  necessary  to  death.  If  galvanism,  the  chemical 
forces,  &c.,  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  which  constitutes 
the  interstitial  growth,  what  bestows  vitality  (or  life,  if  it  be  preferred) 
on  the  new-formed  matter  1  Or,  if  this  vitality  be  imparted  by  spe- 
cific powers  of  the  formative  instruments,  why  should  not  those  pow- 
ers be  adequate  to  the  entire  work  (§  64)  ]  Why  so  great  a  violation 
of  the  most  common  rule  in  philosophy,  as  to  introduce  other  forces, 
whose  great  office  is  to  pull  down,  and  whose  results  are  coniusion  ] 

234,  i.  The  whole  art  of  medicine  consists  in  producing  certain  im- 
pressions uJpon  properties  or  powers  that  are  wholly  unlike  those 
which  rule  m  the  inorganic  world.  It  will  not  answelr  to  talk  of  mod- 
ifying the  operation  of  galvanism,  magnetism,  gravitation,  light,  chem- 
ical affinity,  &c.,  by  an  emetic  or  cathartic  It  must,  however,  come 
to  this,  if  you  will  have  it  that  those  forces  preside  over  organized 
beings,  or  even  if  they  be  allowed  to  have  a  subordinate  agency  (§ 
175,  d), 

235,  Finally,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  as  easily  comprehended  as 
those  of  inorganic  matter,  aud  denote  as  clearly,  and  even  more  so, 
the  nature  of  the  causes.  Who  will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  those 
physical  properties  by  which  foreign  agents  produce  their  impression 
on  the  propertiea  of  life  1  And  yet  so  accurate  is  our  discrimination 
among  them,  as  prompted  by  the  vital  signs  which  they  produce,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  physician  to  select  from 
the  multitude  of  cathartics,  emetics*  &c.,  a  certain  species  whose 
properties  shall  correspond  with  the  modified  signs  of  tne  properties 
of  life ;  and,  it  is  no  unusual  phenomenon,  that,  of  the  whole  range 
before  him,  he  decides  with  accuracy  that  there  is  only  one  medicine 
which  is  well  suited  to  the  case.  And  his  conceptions  of  the  specific 
properties  of  the  agent,  and  of  those  of  the  organization,  even  iu  the 
modified  state  of  the  latter,  are  so  comprehensive,  that  he  may  foretell 
their  united  result.  He  knows  as  much  of  the  properties  of  life  as  of 
the  remedial  agent.  He  knows  them  hx  better ;  and  that  he  admits 
their  existence  and  specific  nature  is  manifest  from  his,  deliberate  ac- 
tion. Whoever  prescribes  for  disease  upon  any  other  ground  is  a 
mere  charlatan. 

Who,  again,  will  define  the  nature  of  cohesion,  gravitation,  chem- 
ical affinities,  &c.  1  Like  the  properties  of  life  and  of  spirit,  and  their 
relations  to  matter,  their  existence  is  only  inferred  from  certain  uni- 
form phenomena,  and  from  such,  alone,  we  deduce  their  relations  to 
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objects  of  more  sensible  demonstration ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  sensible  objects  themselves.  We  reach  the  connection  between 
common  matter  and  its  properties,  between  the  vital  properties  and 
organized  structure,  between  the  intellectual  and  monu  faculties  and 
the  nervous  system,  the  concurrence  between  them  in  the  production 
of  certain  effects,  and  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  several  prop- 
erties, by  a  common  process  of  observation.  There  are  mysteries  at* 
tending  the  same  conditions  of  the  whole  which  must  be  left  to  the 
sole  comprehension  of  the  Author  Who  intended  the  whole  to  sub- 
serve ^e  purposes  in  which  we  ore  alone  interested ;  Who  has  wise- 
ly securea  to  Himself  the  nature  and  control  of  primary  causes;  and 
Who  has  thereby  restricted  our  inquiries  to  the  onlv  useful  end  of 
knowledge,  the  existence  of  the  causes,  and  their  various  phenomena 
and  laws.  These  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  answer  the  wants,  the 
conveniences,  and  the  various  exigencies  of  intelligent  beings.  Those 
are  the  springs  of  action  which  it  might  be  unsafe  for  man  to  under* 
stand. 

236.  From  v^at  I  have  hitherto  said  on  the  subject  of  life,  it  must 
evidently  be  regarded,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  a  cause,  not  as  an 
effect.  The  functions  and  other  phenomena  are  the  effects.  This  con« 
struction,  which  I  have  also  set  rorth  in  m^  Essay  on  the  "  Vital  Pow- 
ers" in  other  demonstrative  aspects,  is  indispensable  to  any  sound 
principles  in  medicine.  All  effects  have  their  causes ;  and  this  simple 
principle  obliges  us  to  look  for  a  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  It 
IS  with  the  conditions  of  that  cause,  ascertained  through  the  medium 
of  its  effects,  that  a)l  physiology  and  medicine  are  concerned. 

237.  The  powers  by  which  living  beings  are  governed,  cateris  par- 
ibus, are  always  as  precise  in  their  operation,  and  brinff  about  results 
as  precise,  as  gravitation  itself.  But  the  properties  of  life  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  variations,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  correspond- 
ing variations  in  their  phenomena.  Gravitation,  and  other  physical 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  immutable,  and  there  are,  therefore,  no 
variations  in  the  results  of  their  operation.  But  it  is  also  eaually  true 
that  any  given  condition  of  the  properties  of  life,  connectea  wiUi  any 
fpren  influences,  is  equivalent  to  the  unvarying  state  of  the  physicfld 
forces.  That  particular  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  supposed 
influences,  always  determines  the  same  results,  whether  in  health  or 
disease.  Every  power  in  nature,  when  operating  under  given  circum- 
stances, always  terminates  in  uniform  effects.  The  uncertainties, 
therefore,  to  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  liable,  or  any  other  which 
has  nature  for  its  foundation,  are  owing  to  our  inability  to  understand 
all  the  facts.  If  any  remedial  agent  produce  an  effect  at  one  time 
which  it  does  not  at  another,  it  is  because  the  properties  of  life  have 
been  differently  affected  in  the  different  cases ;  and  there  may  hav^ 
been,  also,  a  concurrence  of  many  other  different  influences.  Never- 
theless, in  each  case,  the  medicine  operates  according  to  established 
laws,  and  the  modifications  depend  upon  the  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces. Each  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  always  gives  a 
uniform  determination  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  effects.  Where 
the  conditions  are  the  same,  the  remedy  in  a  certain  dose  will  always 
produce  the  same  results. 

Although  gravitation  is  immutable  in  its  nature,  we  yet  see  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  foregoing  influences  upon  the  properties  of 
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fiie»  in  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  affected  by  their  interference,  in  relation  to  each  other,  with 
the  power  as  exercised  by  the  sun  ;  as  seen  in  the  erratic  movement 
of  comets.  In  either  case  the  incidental  influences  may  be  calculated, 
and  the  results  foretold,— conforming,  in  one  case,  to  the  laws  of  grav- 
itation, and  in  the  other  to  those  of  die  vital  force.  The  stability  of 
the  physiological  conditions  enables  us  to  calculate  not  on]y  what  will 
happen  to-day,  but  through  all  future  time.  But,  the  vital  conditions 
are  subject  to  precise  modifications  at  the  several  great  eras  or  stages 
of  life ;  but,  being  marked  by  uniformity,  the  results  are  forever  the 
same,  at  each  era  respectively.  The  fundamental  changes  enable 
us,  also,  to  foresee  how  the  modified  properties  of  Ufe  will  be  differ- 
ently affected  by  vital  stimuli,  the  new  sympathies  that  will  sprin?  up, 
the  different  relations  qf  sensibility  to  die  fiiculties  of  the  min^  the 
difference  in  die  acquisition  of  knowledge,  &c.,  at  the  several  eras. 
From  these  natural  and  uniform  modifications  of  die  vital  states,  we 
may  turn  to  diose  of  a  fluctuating  and  accidental  nature,  which  gprow 
out  of  the  influence  of  climate,  habits,  employments,  &;c.,  and  which 
may  be  not  only  as  lasting  as  the  individual,  but  may  be  transmitted 
to  his  posterity.  As  at  the  different  eras  of.  life,  we  here  find,  also» 
variable  influences  firom  the  natural,  the  morbific,  and  the  remedial 
agents,  variable  sympathies,  &c.,  among  organs,  according  to  the  arti- 
ficially-modified condidon  of  the  properties  of  life.  These  condidons« 
however,  are  rarely  exacdy  the  same  in  any  two  individuals;  but, 
diey  are  strictly  analogous  in  principle  to  the  natural  ones  which  dis- 
tinguish the  several  stages  of  life,  and,  so  fiu:  as  they  may  be  known< 
in  any  given  case,  we  may  calculate,  widi  great  approximation  to  th& 
trudi,  what  will  be  the  special  characteristic  phenomena  diat  will 
mark  the  organic,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual  existence  of  that  in> 
dividual  (§  153-156,  535,  &c.,  574,  &c.). 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  analogies,  in  respect  to  the  mutability  of 
die  properties  of  life,  and  corresponding  results,  which  bring  us  upon 
the  confines  of  disease ;  which  consists,  also,  in  certain  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties,  but  more  profi^und,  more  various,  and  more  tran- 
sient (§  176-182).  Here  lie  the  difficulties  of  medicine  ;  difficulties 
attending  our  knowledge  of  the  modifying  causes,  die  influences  they 
produce,  the  complications  of  sympathy,  and  other  contingent  circum- 
stances. All  these  conditions  must  be  known  in  any  given  case,  to 
foresee,  with  certainty,  any  immediate  or  more  remote  result  either 
of  disease  or  of  die  action  of  any  medicine,  or  of  any  natural  vital 
agenL  But,  the  properties  of  life  being  never  very  greatly  varied 
firom  their  natural  character,  we  may  come,  by  a  careful  observation 
of  their  varying  phenomena,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  conditions,  and 
to  foresee  the  results,  or  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
medicine,  from  the  different  kinds  of  food,  &c.,  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy for  all  useful  purposes.  With  this  knowledge,  we  get  at  the  most 
important  laws  of  disease,  general  and  specific,  and  build  up  princi- 
ples which  are  more  valuable  in  practice  than  ages  of  disconnected 
experience  (§  149,  150). 

238.  I  have  said,  that  although  instability  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  properties  of  life,  and  lies  at  the  foundaton  of  disease  and 
dierapeutics,  these  properties  never  undergo  any  radical  change  till 
diey  shall  have  lost  their  recuperative  tendency.     They  are  die  only. 
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attributes  of  organic  beings  that  do  not  undergo  absolute  change  and 
renewal.  These  properties  must  be  forever  present,  without  essential 
change  of  their  nature,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  decay  and  renewal, 
which  are  in  perpetual  progress  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  over  which 
the  properties  preside. 

Hence  an  important  law,  that  all  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease, and  all  impressions  from  morbific  agents,  which  do  not  produce 
their  manifest  effects  till  the  blood  shall  have  undergone  a  renewal 
(as  in  hydrophobia,  fevers,  &c.),  must  be  primarily  exerted  upon  the 
properties  of  life,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  must  be  due  to  that  original  modification  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. To  perpetuate  the  primary  influences,  something  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  must  receive  the  impression.  Analogy,  alone,  would  as- 
sure us  that  this  must  be  also  equally  true  of  the  efiects  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents. 

239.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  and  appreci- 
ated, than  the  endowment  of  the  properties  of  life  with  a  tendency  to 
return  from  diseased  to  their  natural  states.  This  is  the  vis  tnedica^ 
trix  natura,  and  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  therapeutics.  This, 
and  this  alone,  has  given,  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine ;  since,  by  no  ar- 
tificial means  can  the  diseased  properties  and  functions  of  \i£e  be  con- 
verted into  their  healthy  state.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  most 
efficient  remedial  agents  institute  their  favorable  efiects  by  establish- 
ing new  pathological  conditions ;  which  farther  shows  that  it  is  nature 
alone  which  cures,  and  through  the  foregoing  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exemplifications  of  Design,  since, 
without  it,  the  human  race  would  become  extincL 

240.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  law  is  another  not  less  funda- 
mental, and  which  shows  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  the  efiects  of 
remedial  agents  upon  healthy  to  morbid  conditions.  It  is,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  all  parts  to  the  action  of  remedies,  physical  or  moral, 
is  very  different  in  disease  from  what  it  is  in  health,  and  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  the  influences  are  greatly  different  in  the  two  con- 
ditions. Take  many  of  the  most  poweiful  agents,  arsenic,  tartarized 
antimony,  iodine,  &c.,  and  when  administered  in  certain  small  and 
repeated  alterative  doses,  they  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  formidable  conditions  of  disease ;  while  the  same  doses 
may  not  manifest  any  action  upon  the  system,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  un* 
der  circumstances  of  health.  This  manifestly  depends  upon  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties,  in  their  diseased  con- 
ditions, to  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  and  upon  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  undergo  changes.  And  here  we  have  opened  a  grand  ois- 
play  of  infinite  Design,  Wisdom,  and  Groodness,.  to  mitigate  the  pen- 
alties of  disease,  and  to  preserve  the  human  race.  This  law,  which 
unfolds  a  principle  latent  in  health,  and  by  which  morbid  organic 
properties  acquire  susceptibilities  to  salutary  influences  from  agents 
which  in  healdi  would  either  produce  no  effects,  or  lead  to  untoward 
results,  and  its  ally,  the  great  recuperative  principle  (§  239),  impose 
the  highest  obligation  on  physicians  to  become  medical  philosophers 

7.   THE    MIND   AND   ITS    PROPERTIES. 

241.  a.  Reason  and  instinct  belong  to  man;  instinct  alone  to  ani- 
mals^   Mind  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous  with  reason,  and 
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instinct  a  principle  by  itaelt*  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  trae  of  ani- 
mals; but!  would  consider  instinct,  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  property 
of  the  soul ;  while  in  animals  it  is  shorn  of  the  great  distinguishinflr 
attribute  of  man,  the  rational,  immortal  faculty.  Independently  of 
the  specific  facts  which  go  to  this  conclusion,  it  has  the  strong  CTound 
of  analogy  in  the  more  complex  condition  of  the  principle  of  lue  as  it 
exists  in  animals  than  in  plants  (§  184,  185). 

241,  b.  To  simplify  the  discussion  of  this  intricate  subject,  the  word 
mind,  with  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  menial  properties,  so  far  as 
perception,  the  vrill,  and  the  understanding,  are  concerned,  may  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  man  and  animals.  Judgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  the  great  characteristics  of  reason ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
representation,  the  understanding  belongs  as  well  to  the  instinct  of 
ammals  as  to  the  human  mind.  Many,  again,  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  understanding  a  function,  rather  than  a  property ;  but 
this  construction  would  suppose  the  operation  of  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion, which  do  not  belong  to  animals.  The  term  is  also  employed  in 
other  acceptations  than  the  present. 

241,  c.  The  abstract  manner  in  which  metaphysicians  have  consid- 
ered all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  while  no  one  of  them  is  performed 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  brain,  or  a  principal  nervous  centre, 
and  originally  elicited  through  the  corporeal  senses,  proves  to  us  that 
physiologists  are  best  qualified  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  the  soul 
and  of  instinct,  and  to  indicate  their  relations  to  the  body,  and  the 
laws  which  they  observe.  There  is  also  a  mysterious  affinity  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  instinct  of  animals,  of  which  metaphysicians 
take  but  little  or  no  cognizance.  This  alliance  is  shown  by  the  cor- 
responding manifestations  of  perception,  of  understanding,  and  of  the 
will  in  anmials;  by  the  amazing  precision  with  which  their  habits  are 
regulated ;  by  the  evidence  of  common  passions ;  by  the  coincidence 
in  the  external  senses  of  man  and  animals,  through  which  they  alike 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  external  things ;  by  the  parallel  in  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  brain  of  man  and  of  animab  which  stand  high 
in  the  scale ;  and  by  other  analogies,  which  denote  an  affinity  between 
the  soul  and  instinct  So  g^eat  and  various,  indeed,  are  the  evidences 
of  the  foregoing  nature,  that  the  special  attributes  of  instinct  are  as- 
sociated with  the  human  mind ;  thus  forming  a  connecting  link,  through 
the  moral  faculties,  between  rational  and  irrational  beings. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  of  xhe  human  mind  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  of  instinct,  while  the  operations  of  instinct  in  animals 
greatly  surpass  any  of  its  manifestations  in  man.  Many  special  pecu- 
liarities concur,  also,  in  demonstrating  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  rational  mind  and  instinct.  The  latter,  for  instance,  always  moves, 
in  each  individual  species  of  animal,  in  a  particular,  unvarying  path, 
but  diflerentl;^  in  each  species  of  animal.*  It  never  diverges  to  im- 
prove its  original  endowments,  or  to  add  a  gain  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess in  its  infant  condition.  It  is  then  nearly  as  perfect  in  its  opera- 
tions as  at  mature  age ;  nor  does  one  generation  of  animals  gain  upon 
its  predecessors.  How  different  with  reason,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  man !  He  passes  through  early  infancy  without  a  trace  of  the  for- 
mer, and  with  only  that  helpless  development  of  the  latter  which  ena- 

•  Here  I  mnj  tsy  ihat  analogy  jn-ovet  that  there  is  Iml  one  tpecies  ofmankvnd,  nnce  tAe 
man;^e$iaiion»  of  rtaeon  and  vultnei  €tre  the  $ame  in  ail* 
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ble0  bim,  with  the  foreign  aid  of  reason,  to  imbibe  the  soBtenance  re- 
quired  by  organic  life.  Unlike  the  instinct  of  animals,  boweyer,  the 
corresponding  manifestations  become  greatly  multiplied  as  age  ad- 
vances ;  but  it  remains  always  far  more  circumscribed  and  imperfect, 
and  often  plunging  itself,  and  leading  reason,  into  Tiolations  of  their 
natural  functions.  And  what  a  contrast  between  the  limitations  of  in- 
stinct and  the  progress  and  grasp  of  the  human  mind ;  the  latter  for- 
ever ranging  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  investigating  their 
Ehenomena,  developing  their  powers,  their  subsidiary  causes,  and  their 
kws,  turning  in  upon  itself  and  multiplying  its  knowledge,  and  en- 
larging its  powers  by  its  own  independent  efforts,  laying  up  the  gains 
of  the  past  as  a  fruitful  source  of  present  good  and  of  £rther  acquisi- 
tions, aistinguishing  ^jood  from  evil,  from  which  results  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  mvestigating  its  own  attributes,  and  attempting 
even  its  own  nature,  and  tracing  up  its  existence  to  a  Higher  Power, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Universe  which  was  made  for  the  contemplation 
and  the  enjoyment  of  mind  (§  175). 

2il,  d.  It  is  not  an  object,  however,  of  the  Institutes  to  investigate 
the  philosophy  of  mind  beyond  those  physiological  considerations 
whicn  are  relative  to  the  properties  ana  nmctions  of  life,  however 
it  may  have  been  important  to  their  interests  to  contradistinguish  the 
Maker  from  His  works  (§  14  e,  175,  350f  hr4).  Perception  and  the 
vnll  are  the  only  mental  properties  which  concur,  more  or  less,  in  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life. 

242.  Perdptum  is  always  necessary  to  true  sensation,  and  dierefore 
to  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind,  or  instinct,  must  per- 
ceive an  impression  made  upon  sense,  and  consciousness  must  operate 
before  the  impression  can  be  realized.  The  phenomena  of  sympa- 
thy in  their  connection  with  sensibility,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
life,  are  not  relative  to  sensation,  but  depend  on  a  special  modification 
of  sensibility  and  on  the  nervous  power. 

243.  The  will^  another  property  of  the  mind,  upon  which  volition 
depends,  exemplifies  yet  faither  the  complexity  of  the  principles 
which  obtain  in  the  animal  kingdom;  and  its  phenomena  admonish 
us  to  pause  over  that  materialism  which  sees  nothing  but  the  demon- 
strations of  physical  and  chemical  power  in  the  equally  unique  mani- 
festations of  irritability,  sensibility,  mobility,  the  nervous  power, — ^the 
entire  or^nic  force  (§  215^. 

The  will  presides  in  animal  life.  It  governs  the  movements  not 
only  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  even  the  operations  of  the  other 
mental  faculties.  In  producing  n^uscular  motion,  the  operations  of 
judgment  and  perception  are  often  associated,  and  even  bring  the  will 
into  action.  All  muscular  movements  with  which  the  mind,  or  in- 
stinct, is  not  connected,  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  vnXL  Vol- 
untary motion  is,  therefore,  as  dependent  on  the  will,  as  true  sensation 
is  upon  perception. 

The  will  has  little  or  no  operation  in  organic  life  (§  500,  e) ;  though 
the  passions  operate  with  power  upon  the  heart,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
&c.  This  peculiarity  is  founded  m  consummate  Design ;  since  great-^ 
er  latitude  to  the  will  would  be  incompatible  with  animal  existence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  elements  of  the  mind  are  allowed,  for 
useful  purposes,  to  stretch  their  influences  to  the  deep  recesses  of  life. 

244.  The  will,  a  property  of  the  mind,  like  the  nervous  power  a 
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property  of  the  vital  principle,  is,  therefore,  a  vital  stimulus  to  the 
brain,  whose  chief  office  is  the  production  of  vohititary  motion,  by 
bringing  into  action  the  nervous  power. 

245.  When  the  will  gives  rise  to  voluntary  modon,  the  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  when  motion  is  developed  in  die  organs  of  organic  life 
by  the  nervous  power  (§  205-215).  The  latter  m^y  take  place 
through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  227,  500), 
or  by  impressions  exerted  in  a  direct  manner  upon  these  centres  ($ 
227,  230,  477).  The  will  operates  in  the  direct  manner,  develops 
the  nervous  power,  and  transmits  it  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  by  which  mobility  is  broueht  into  operation  (§  233).  When 
the  passions  affect  the  movements  in  organic  life,  it  is  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  will  in  animal  life  (§  500,  h). 

246.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  unity  in  the  great  plan  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  its  relations  to  both  organic  and  animsu  life,  to  mind  as 
well  as  to  matter,  and  the  perfect  concurrence  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
obvious  nature  of  the  whole,  which  declare  a  harmony  of  principles 
end  laws  throughout  all  the  immense  variety  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  continue  to  unfold  a  grandeur  of  the  subject  which  invites  an 
unprejudiced  attention  to  the  expositions  I  have  made  of  this  brilliant 
institution  of  Nature. 
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FUNCTIONS. 

247.  Ovn  fourth  grand  division  of  Physiology  comprehends  the 
functions  of  organic  beings.  They  are  carried  on  by  the  properties 
of  life  in  their  connection  with  organized  structure  (§  170,  175,  177), 
and  of  which  the  functions  are  the  great  final  causes,  or  effects  (§  176). 
They  are,  indeed,  the  only  useful  ends  of  life ;  since,  otherwise,  all 
organic  beings  would  exist  in  the  condition  of  the  seed  and  eg^  (§ 
235, 236).  The  terminating  series  of  tiie  capillary  vessels  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  all  the  essential  processes  in  organic  life,  and 
therefore,  also,  of  all  diseases  (§  109,  668,  679). 

248.  The  functions  are  common  and  pectdiar, 

249.  The  common  functions  belong  to  all  organic  beings.  They 
consist  of,  1st,  Motion;  2d.  Absorption;  3d.  Assimilation;  4th.  Dis» 
trihution  ;  5th.  Appropriation,  or  nutrition  and  secretion ;  6th.  Excre* 
Hon;  7th.  Calorification;  8tb.  Generation.  The  first  seven  are  in- 
dispensable to  animals  and  plants.  The  eighth  appertains  only  to 
the  species,  and  has  no  essential  part  in  the  organic  economy  (§  97, 
118-123). 

250.  The  peculiar  functions  belong  to  animals  only.     They  are, 

I.  Functions  of  relation ;  comprehending,  Ist.  Sensation ;  2d.  Sym- 
pathy. 

II.  Voluntary  motion,  and  functiond  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct 
act  on  external  objects. 

III.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  functions. 
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L   COMMON,   OR   ORGANIC    FUNCTIONS. 

251.  Organs  wbich  perfonn  similar  functions  are  very  variable  in 
structure  in  different  orders  of  animals.  The  liver,  for  example,  "  is 
represented  in  one  case  by  simple  cssca,  or  blind  sacs ;  in  another  by 
tufts  of  caeca ;  in  a  third  by  bunches  of  cells  ;  in  a  fourth  by  a  spongy 
mass;  in  a  fifth  by  branched  ducts  ending  in  feather-like  terminal 
twigs  ;"  and  so  on,  up  to  the  complication  of  the  most  perfect  animals. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  secrete  a  very  analogous  fluid.  And  so  of  otb'* 
er  organs  and  functions. 

A  due  regard  for  the  preceding  facts  must  unavoidably  reconcile 
every  mind  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  microscopical  explorations  of  the 
minuteness  of  structure  (§  131,  304,  306,  409,  /). 

252.  Though  structure  be  very  various,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
in  the  vital  functions  and  their  immediate  products,— even  between 
plants  and  animals.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  every  individual  part 
u  the  different  races  of  animals,  whatever  its  simplicity  or  complexi* 
ty  (§  251).  Hence,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
properties  of  life  have  a  greater  agency  in  the  formation  of  organic 
products  than  this  structure  itself  (§  67-69). 

1.   MOTION. 

253.  Motion  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  mobility  or 
contractility,  and  was  necessarily  explained  in  describing  that  prop- 
erty (§  205-215).  It  is  the  function  by  which  all  things  acquire  their 
movement  in  organic  beings. 

254.  Motion  may  be  remotely  mechanical,  as  the  movement  of  the 
blood,  ingesta,  &q. ;  but  the  power  and  the  actions  of  parts  which  gen- 
erate the  mechanical  movements  are  purely  vital. 

255.  Motion  belongs,  of  course,,  to  every  tissue  in  which  its  mani- 
festations occur;  and  it  is  therefore  an  error,  however  common,  to 
limit  this  function  to  the  muscular  tissue. 

256.  The  great  offices  of  motion  in  organic  life  are  to  supply  the 
system  with  useful  materials,  and  to  remove  such  as  axe  useless. 

257.  In  animal  life,  this  function  appears  under  the  aspect  of  loco- 
motion or  some  analogous  result,  and  I  have  associated  the  considera- 
tion of  this  modification  of  the  function  with  that  which  is  common  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  and  plants,  on  account  of  their  common  na- 
ture. 

258.  Voluntary  motion  proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed 
and  transmitted  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  188, 208, 
233,  476  c).  Here  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  power  is  direct,  as 
in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§  486,  487).  If  the  motion  be 
involuntstry,  as  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiration,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  power  is  indirect,  according  to  the  usual  process 
when  organic  actions  are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c., 
500).  When  other  involuntary  motions  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  as  convulsions,  &c.,  the  development  of  the  nervous  power  may 
be  direct,  as  in  diseases,  and  concussions,  of  the  brain,  or  mdirect,  as 
in  teething,  and  intestinal  irritation.  The  philosophy,  however,  re- 
specting the  production  of  motion  in  all  these  cases,  is  exactly  the 
same.    Whether  the  movements  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the 
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moTementB  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  mo- 
bility through  the  property  irritability.  The  mind  does  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  leave  the  brain  to  enter  the  muscles  in  voluntary  mo- 
'  tion.  The  difficulties  of  explanation  are  not  only  multiplied  by  this 
supposition,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  analogous  move- 
ments which  may  be  excited  through  the  spinal  cord,  or  through  the 
nerves,  after  the  soul  and  instinctive  principle  are  separated  from  the 
body  by  the  removal  of  the  head.  This  philosophy  is  also  coincident 
with  that  which  I  have  propounded  as  to  influences  of  the  nervous 
power  in  organic  life.     Each  illustrates  and  sustains  the  other  (§  500). 

259.  It  is  now  important  to  repeat,  that  the  nervous  power  never 
ffenerates  motion,  p^  se  ^§  222-232).  The  function  always  depends 
immediately  upon  the  organic  property  mobility,  which  is  brought  into 
action  through  impressions  made  upon  irritability  (§  188).  The  ner- 
vous power  is  only  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  But,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  motion  in  animal  than  organic  life ;  since  it  is  the  only  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  while  blood,  and  other  agents, 
are  the  natural  stimuli  in  organic  life.  Indeed,  the  nervous  power  is 
not  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  viscera  of  organic  life,  but  only  super- 
added, in  animals,  for  an  incidental  purpose  (§  215,  223,  226,  232, 
465). 

260.  Very  important  laws  grow  out  of  the  foregoing  distinction  be- 
tween the  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  function  of  motion  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  its  essential  independence  of  that  power 
m  either  life  (I  476,  &c.). 

261.  That  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  nerves,  is  shown  by 
the  sensible  and  insensible  motions  of  plants ;  by  that  of  their  leaVes, 
stems,  stamens,  by  their  absorption,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  (§  455,  c). 
The  analogies  in  results  prove  this  independence  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  near  identity  of  the  function  in  plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  the 
chemists  vrill  have  it  that  all  the  essential  compounds  of  the  animal 
are  formed  by  vegetable  organization  (§  18,  409).  Such  analogies  are 
always  sound,  being  based  on  great  fundamental  laws.  But  there  may 
be  great  variety  of  mechanism.  The  same  independence  is  shown  by 
the  organic  actions  which  continue  in  parts  from  which  all  the  nerved 
are  severed ;  by  the  regular  action  of  the  heart  and  intestines  after 
their  removal  from  the  body,  &c. 

262.  "  The  heart  of  a  frog  continues  to  beat  with  its  ordinary  rhythm 
even  when  the  entire  base  of  the  organ,  when  the  ventricles,  as  far  as 
their  juncture  with  the  auricles,  are  cut  away." 

In  the  same  way,  '*the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal 
continue  not  only  when  the  intestine  is  removed  from  the  trunk  to- 
gether with  the  mesentery  and  ganglionic  plexus,  but  also  when  the 
intestine  itself  is  isolated  from  the  plexus  by  being  separated  from  the 
mesentery  at  the  line  of  its  insertion." — Muller's  Phynohgy. 

263.  Dr.  M.  Hall  tied  a  ligature  around  the  root  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  then  separated  them  from  the  b6dy.  '*  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  still  such  as  to  carry  on,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  for  a  short 
period,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
a  fow  of  the  capillary  vessels."  He  adds  his  belief,  "that  the  actual 
circulation  of  the  blood  has  not  been  before  seen  proceeding  entirely 
and  independently  of  the  sympathetic  system."-«-HALL. 

264.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  shovm  by  the  case  of  the  monster 
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recorded  by  Dr.  Clarke  that  while  the  fcBtus  exists  in  vitro,  the  nerves 
are  no  more  necessary  to  its  growth  and  maturity  than  are  the  glan- 
dular organs ;  simple  nutrition  being  alone  in  progress.  In  that  case. 
Dr.  Clark  had  in  view  the  importance  of  the  principle  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  a  faithful  examination  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  nervous  system,  and  which  resulted  in  his  failure 
to  detect  its  existence  (§  461^). — ^Dr.  Clark,  tn  PhUoiophical  Trans- 
actions,  London,  1793,  p.  154. 

265.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  set 
forth  a  variety  of  other  important  facts  to  show  that  motion,  voluntary 
as  well  as  involuntary,  is  essentially  independent  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. (See  vol.  L,  p.  17-29,  474-480,  571,  672 ;  vol  ii.,  p.  385.)  The 
Experiments  of  Philip  are  also  conclusive  upon  this  subject  (§  476, 
&c.). 

266.  The  nervous  power,  in  developing  motion  in  either  organic  or 
animal  life,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  does  not  foHow 
the  nerves  according  to  their  regular  order  of  distribution  from  the 
nervous  centres.  On  the  contrary,  its  entire  want  of  uniformity  in 
that  respect— operating  simultaneously,  at  one  time,  through  a  nerve 
or  nerves  proceeding  &om  the  cranium  and  some  inferior  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  while  it  passes  over  all  intermediate  nerves— or,  at  an« 
other  time,  electing,  without  any  regularity  in  respect  to  order  of  ar- 
rangement, two  or  more  of  those  intermediate  spinal  nerves — this 
entire  want  of  respect  to  anatomical  order  is  so  familiar  to  all  that  it 
has  not  a^eared  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  sublime  problems  of 
nature.  This  very  extraordinary  attribute  of  the  nervous  power  is 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  its 
operation  is  determined  through  particular  nerves  either  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  or,  in  organic  life,  by  particular  passions,  by  their  intensity 
of  operation,  and  by  the  special  nature  and  intensity  of  physical  agents 
which  may  transmit  their  influences  to  the  nervous  centres  through 
some  other  part ;  and,  in  the  cases  relative  to  organic  life,  according, 
also,  to  the  existing  susceptibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism 
(§  473,  no.  6). 

267.  All  the  foregoing  are  established  facts,  of  perpetual  occur* 
rence;  and  they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  advanced  as  to  artificial  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  the  tnodus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§ 
226-232,  893,  &c.). 

2.   ABSORPTION. 

268.  Absorption  is  performed,  in  animals,  by  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics; those  vessels  being  very  similar  in  their  constitution  and 
lunction.  There  are  corresponding  means  for  the  office  of  absorption 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

269.  Magendie,  and  others  who  have  copied  firom  him,  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  attributing  the  ofiice  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  Hd 
was  led  into  the  mistake  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  lymphat- 
ics terminate  variously  in  sme3l  veins.*  Fallacies  of  that  nature 
should  be  apparent  upon  principle  alone — at  least  to  such  as  recog- 
nize a  unity  of  design,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  great  institutions  of 
nature.     Every  system  of  vessels,  so  far  as  knovm,  has  but  one  funci* 

*  See  Medical  and  Phonological  Commeniarief,  voL  ii.,  p.  170,  n^te,  380,  394-99a 
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tioQ,  however  that  may  be  modified  io  different  parts,  as  seen  in  the 
lymphatica  and  lacteals,  in  the  terminal  series  of  the  capillary  arter- 
ies in  all  parts,  &c.  The  distinction  depends  either  upon  structure 
connected  with  the  modifications  of  common  vital  properties,  and 
dieir  relative  adaptations  to  the  physical  properties  of  different  fluids, 
qtj  structure  may  be  apparently  less  concerned  than  the  organic  prop- 
erties ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  important  principles 
in  physiology  (§  133-150). 

i§70.  The  lacteals  perform  the  office  of  absorbing,  and  introducing 
into  the  organization  of  animals,  foreign  nutritive  matter. 

271.  The  lymphatics,  on  the  contrary,  are  destined  for  the  vital  de- 
composition of  Uie  body,  and  for  the  removal  of  waste  parts,  which 
are  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  into  the  torrent  of  blood  to  be  ulti- 
mately cast  out  of  the  system,  or  again  to  undergo,  in  part,  the  process 
of  sanguification. 

272.  By  these  vessels,  also,  the  solids  are  removed  in  the  ulcerative 
process  of  inflammation,  and  mortified  parts  are  detached  from  the 
sound,*  and  foreign  substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  are 
taken  up  and  removed. 

273.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  antag- 
onizing systems,  and  that  organic  beings  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
waste  as  well  as  of  nutrition ;  the  balance  being  maintained  through 
the  inlet  supplied  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  outlet  provided  by  the 
lymphatics  (§  180-182,  286).  .Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  general  function  of  these  two  systems  of  vessels,  the 
office  of  one  is  creative,  that  of  the  other  destructive. 

During  the  period  of  gi-owth,  nutrition  overbalances  waste ;  but, 
when  growth  ceases,  nutrition  and  vital  decomposition  must  be  im 
eguilibrio, 

274c.  No  substances  but  such  as  exist  in  a  fluid  or  ^ery  attenuated 
state  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  absorbents. 

275.  The  lacteals  have  open  orifices  in  the  intestinal  vilH.  I  have 
shown  the  error  of  the  microscopists  who  deny  these  orifices ;  and  I 
have  shown,  also,  that  all  vessels  of  secretion  terminate  in  open  ori- 
fices.! Physiologists,  however,  continue  to  copy  the  projectors  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  porous  absorption  and  secretion. 

276.  Different  substances  are  absorbed  vrith  various  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity, both  in  animals  and  plants.  This  depends  on  their  peculiar 
virtues,  and  on  the  manner,  therefore,  in  which  they  affect  irritability ; 
thus  showing  the  vital  nature  of  the  process  (§  149, 188,  &c.,  207).  The 
same  conclusion  is  also  inferable  from  experiments,  as  well  upon 
plants  as  animals. 

277.  a.  Again,  the  lacteals,  in  virtue  of  their  special  modifications 
of  irritability,  exclude  every  thing  but  chyle.  Bile  is  not  taken  up 
either  by  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics ;  cathartics  pass  off;  emetics  are 
rejected.  The  principle  is  every  where ;  is  shown  in  the  lar3rnx, 
pylorus,  &c.,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  red  globules  from  the  serous 
vessels,  though  their  diameters  be  many  times  larger  than  the  globules 
of  blood  (§  399).  The  princi}>le  lies  in  the  virtues  of  the  agents  and 
the  specisJ  modification  of  irritability  which  belongs  to  each  part  (§ 
135).    It  is  designed  for  the  conservation  of  every  part,  and  of  the 

•  See  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Coram.,  vol.  ii,  p.  168, 169,  171-173. 
t  Ilnd^  vol  i.,  p.  683-S90,  6W-71S. 
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whole.  Had  not  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  been  endowed  in  this 
wonderful  maimer,  or  were  absorption  a  mere  physical  process,  or  ca- 
pillary attraction,  as  it  is  called,  all  foreign  substances  would  have  free 
access  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  organization,  and  organic  beings 
would  have  had  no  continued  existence.  They  would  have  perished 
as  soon  as  created.  Hence,  are  the  vital  properties  so  modified  in  all 
these  millions  of  inlels  into  the  labyrinth  ot  organization,  that  they 
shall  be  not  only  vigilant  sentinels,  but  recognize,  at  once,  every  one 
of  the  thousand  offenders  that  may  endeavor  to  steal  its  way  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  (§  192). 

277.  i^.  Some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine  are  founded  on 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  (§  149,  150); 
and  as  it  respects  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  principle  not  only 
contradicts  the  assumption  of  the  operation  of  medicines  by  absorption, 
but  confirms,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

278.  It  is  only  when  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  become  morbidly 
affected,  or  their  irritability  essentially  modified  by  the  morbific  action 
of  agents  offensive  to  the  organization,  that  those  agents  are  at  all  ad- 
mitted, and  then  only  very  sparingly.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
when  undigested  food  escapes  the  pyloric  orifice  in  indig^tion,  or 
the  red  globules  of  blood  gain  admittance  to  the  serous  vessels  in  in- 
flammation (§  14.  74,  117,  137, 143, 155, 156. 169/,  266,  303J  a,  306, 
310,  311,  325,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  c, 
638,  649  d,  764  A,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/,  905).. 

279.  If,  therefore,  foreign  agents  affect  the  vital  properties  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  so  also  do  they  affect  the  condition  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part.  This  is  the  beginning  of  disease,  which  may  now  go  on 
accumulating  without  any  farther  agency  of  the  exciting  cause ;  or, 
if  the  offending  cause  gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  i^  may  con- 
tinue, per  sty  tq  exasperate  disease.  But,  even  in  this  case  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  after  their  absorption, 
I  have  shown  that  solidism  and  vitalism  can  alone  explain  their  effects 
(§  819,  &c.). 

280.  I  have  also  shown  that  when  morbific  or  remedial  agents  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  the  quantity  is  so  small,  their  dilution  by 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  so  great,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys so  rapid  (from  five  to  fifteen  minutes),  that  little  or  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects. 

The  rapidity  with  which  agents  that  are  not  morbific,  but  useless 
to  the  system,  are  elaborated  by  the  kidneys,  is  a  proof,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Desigrn,  that  a  provision  exists  for  the  exclusion  of  deleterious 
agents  firom  £e  circulation.  But,  since  they  may,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, pass  the  great  sentinel  (§  278),  the  kidneys  are  provided 
as  other  guards  to  the  general  organism,  to  expel  the  offenders  at  once. 
Just  so  with  the  lungs.  If  offensive  objects  pass  the  larynx,  all  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  through  a  beautiful  system  of  Design,  imme- 
diately set  at  work  to  ^et  rid  of  the  intruder.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  carry  this  principle  to  more  recondite  processes,  as  the 
institution'  of  abscesses,  and  the  curious  steps  that  attend  their  progress 
from  deep-seated  parts  toward  the  surface. 

281.  It  may  be  also  added,  that  I  know  of  no  critical  attempt  having 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  set  forth  in  my 
Essay  on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ex- 
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posnre  of  that  pathology  aad  the  defense  of  Bolidism  and  vitaliBm ; 
and,  although  that  woxi  has  been  now  five  years  before  the  public,  I 
know  not  &at  I  have  omitted  the  investigation  of  one  essential  fact  or 
experiment  that  has  been  alleged  or  instituted  in  behalf  of  humoralism. 
If  such  omission  has  occurred,  let  it  be  shown. 

282.  Many  distinguished  men  have, been  led  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  noxious  substances  are  taken  readily  into  the  circulation 
because  the  skin  is  deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  in  jaundice ;  or  because 
the  bones  become  red  when  madder  is  eaten ;  or  the  urine  is  colored 
by  rhubarb,  or  manifests  the  odor  of  turpentine,  of  g^lic,  &c.  But, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  the  inoffensive  coloring  matter  df  the  bile  is 
alone  absorbed,  as  is  also  that  of  madder  and  rhubarb,  &c. ;  while  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  of  garlic,  is  enough 
to  impart  all  the  odor  to  the  urine  that  has  been  ever  observed  to  at- 
tend that  product 

283.  It  may  be  also  advantageously  stated  in  this  place,  that  the 
insoluble  nature  of  many  substances,  such  as  the  hydrargyri  chloridum, 
the  hydrargyri  pilulse,  the  hydrargyri  unguentum,  &&,  positively  con- 
tradict the  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to  their  presence  in. 
the  circulation,  and  enforce  the  importance  of  receiving  with  greater 
caution  the  experiments  which  are  put  forth  to  sustain  an  hypothesis, 
or  which  may.  apparently  aim  at  notoriety  (§  264). 

284.  Although  a  very  limited  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  their  absorption  into  the  circulation,  be  not  incompat- 
ible with  solidism  and  vitalism  (§  277,  278,  283,  827/),  the  usual  in- 
terpretation of  their  effects,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralism,. 
would  compel  us  to  abandon  the  application  of  physiology  tojnedicine,. 
whether  pathologically  considered,  or  in  respect  to  the  operation  of 
curative  agents.  The  laws  of  disease  womd  be  totally  unlike  the 
laws  of  health ;  or,  rather,  disease  .would  be  without  laws,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  no  general  principles  in  medicine.  Practice  would 
be  a  blind  empyricism.  Diseases  would  be  just  as  various  and  .un- 
certain as  every  chemical  change  in  the  blood,  and  these  changes, 
upon  the  ground  of  humoralism,  would  have  no  resemblances  to  each 
other. 

285.  The  properties  of  life  lie  at  the  foundation  of  physiology. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey, 
that  enables  us  to  conform  our  habits,  at  all  ages,  in  the  best  way  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  But,  .what  is  disease  ]  It  is  a  deviation 
fix>m  the  state  of  health ;  and,  therefore,  if  th^re  be  any  consistency 
in  nature,  disease  should  consist  primarily  and  essentially  in  rnodifi^. 
cations  of  those  vital  properties,  wnich,  in  a  different  state,  constitute, 
the  important  conditions  of  health.  In  this  way,  dierefore,  medicine 
takes  the  rank  of  an  intelligible  and  important  science.  Physiology 
is  the  ground-work  throughout  Pathology  becomes  nothing  moro 
than  physiology  modified.  And,  copiing  to  therapeutics,  it  is  still 
physiology  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
iqpplication  of  such  agents  to  the  morbid  properties  of  life  as  shall  aid. 
their  restoration  to  their  natural  physiological  state.  The  whole  is 
thus  bound  together.  No  new  elements  come  into  operation;  but, 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  changes,  the  same  powers  are  in  action 
and  carry  on  all  the  processes.  Nor  are  there  ^y  new  laws  intro- 
duced.     The  powers  and  actions,  being  fundamentally,  the.  same* 
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80  are  the  laws,  of  health  and  diBease,  aa  are  those,  also,  by  which 
diseased  are  oooTerted  to  healthy  conditioDS.  But,  the  powers  or 
properties  of  life  being  modified  in  disease,  and  again  modified  in 
other  ways  by  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  so  are  the  laws,  under 
which  all  these  results  happen,  varied  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
The  laws  are  only  the  conditions  under  which  effects  take  pkce ;  and, 
as  those  effects  have  always  a  direa  reference  to  the  state  of  the  vital 
properties,  they  must  be  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  under  all 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  since,  also,  the  vital  properties  never 
lose  their  fundamental  character. 

S86.  When,  theorefore,  I  may  speak  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  laws 
of  disease,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  something  entirely 
diffidrent  in  the  two  cases.  And  yet,  their  modifications  are  always 
precise,  and  the  results  of  each  are  always  determined  in  one  uniform 
manner.  This  is  necessarily  so,  because  the  change  ia  the  vital 
properties  are  always  precise,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences by  which  the  changes  are  effected  (§  149, 150). 

267.  In  this  sense,  therefore  (§  286),  the  laws  may  be  assumed  to 
be,  in  each  individual  modification,  of  a  specific  nature. 

288.  Laws  mav  be  said  to  be  general  and  specific ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  another  mode  of  considering  the  toregoing  principle  {i 
285).  Thus,  it  is  a  eeneral  law  that  the  absorbents,  whether  in  health 
or  disease,  do  not  taJce  up  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature ; 
but,  it  is  a  specific  law,  that  when  the  irritability  of  the  lacteals  or 
lymphatics  is  modified  in  a  certain  way,  they  will  admit  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  the  noxious  agent  by  which  the  alteration  is  produced  (§ 
277,  278). 

289.  Those  mechanical  physiologists  who  haTe  not,  or  will  not  have, 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  and  actions  a£  life,  refer  the  process 
of  absorption  to  capillary  attraction,  or  that  mechanical  principle  which 
determines  the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  (§  277).  The 
chemists  belong  to  this  class  of  reasoners ;  even  such  of  them  as  allow 
the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  Thus,  for  example,  Liebig  has  it, 
that, 

'*  A  cotton  wick  inclosed  in  a  lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  satura- 
ted with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  living 
plant  in  the  night.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  sucked  up  by  capiE 
tary  attraction,  and  both  evaporate  from  the  exterior  pajFt  of  the  wick." 
Again,  "All  substances  in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants  exactly  as  a  sponge  imbibes  a  liquid,  and  all  it  con* 
tains,  wittiout  selection." — Lixbio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Phytiology  and  Agriculture. 

Now  idl  this  might  be  very  good  philosophy  for  a  common  agricuku* 
rist;  but  it  evinces  an  unaccountable  disregard  of  facts,  and  of  the  plain- 
est suggestions  of  nature.  And  yet  it  is  a  common  doctrine  now-a- 
days ;  a  part  of  the  "  new  experimental  philosophy."  In  the  first  place, 
however,  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  their  nouri^- 
ment  "  without  selection."  When  plants  are  cultivated  in  glass  ves^ 
sels  containing  distilled  water,  their  roots  will  even  decompose  the 
glass,  and  select  its  silica,  or  alkali,  or  take  them  both,  and  assimilate 
them  to  themselves^  and  in  the  absence  of  any  known  chemical  affini- 
ties or  influences.  Absorption  is  nearly  as  exact  in  plants  as  in  ani* 
mala ;  and  so  is  appropriation.    Like  animals,  their  absorbent  system 
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is  naluraU  J  repukiTe  of  every  diing  thai  is  ofiensiye  and  notsnitable  to 
^eir  economy.  If  poisons,  when  artificially  applied,  get  admission, 
it  is  by  inflicting  a  Ttolence  on  the  radicles  of  plants  (§  378).  And 
i^vhat  is  thus  prompted  by  reason,  by  analogy,  by  common  experience, 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  chemists  themselves,  in  those  analyses  of  all 
parts  of  a  plant,  even  the  sap,  winch  are  designed  as  standards  of  the* 
c  composition  which  shall  serve  for  any  particular  pait  o£  any  given 
species  t>f  plant,  as  well  thitxigh  all  future  time  as  at  the  hoar  when 
the  analyses  -were  made. 

290.  The  simile  of  the  '« lamp- wick,"  and  of  the  **  ^onge"  (§  289), 
show  us  how  far  astray  our  friends  are  from  the  path  of  truth.  It  is 
not  alone  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  root  which  the  absorbed  ma- 
terials traverse;  but  a  labyrinth  of  highly  organized  and  living  tubes, 
passing  through  the  whole  truiik  of  the  plant,  till  the  materials  finally 
reach  the  leaves.  In  those  respiratory  organs,  the  palmlwm  vitm  is 
farther  subjected  to  ttke  action  of  another  complicated,  unique,  and 
living  system  of  vessels.  And  what  is  the  "  wick  of  a  lan^  1"  A 
mere  bundle  of  dead,  disorganized  fibres,  broken  upon  the  card,  and 
spun  upon  the  wheel  (§  350^  »,  <?,  826  c). 

291.  But,  the  foregoing  degrading  doctrine  of  life  (§  289)  is  not  pe* 
euHar  to  the  chemists.  Some  reputedly  profound  physiolc^ists  apply 
it  not  only  to-  plants,  but  to  animals,  and,  like  Liebig,  identify  the 
same  vital  and  physical  processes.  One  example,  in  a  distinguished 
quarter,  will  suffice.     Thus,  Dr.  Carpenter : 

**  It  will  be  hereafler  shown  that  die  absorption  of  nutritious  fluid 
is  probably  due  to  the  pkysieal  power  of  endosmose.  A  continued 
absorption  may  be  produced  by  a  physical  amtrivanee  which  smUates 
the  effects  ofviud  action  ;  [\]  as  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  which  draws  up 
oil  to  supply  the  comhustion  dbove^  hut  will  cease  to  do  ao  when  the  de* 
mand  no  longer  exists^*  I  (§  64  g^  175  c)^ — Carpbntui's  CWjpora/tr e 
PhysioHogy. 

The  work,  a  standard  one,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted, 
abounds  vnth  analogous  doctrines.  They  are,  of  course,  ratal  to 
physiology  and  to  all  medical  science. 

292.  Immediately  after  the  quotation  from  Liebig,  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  author  proceeds  to  reprobate  physiologists  for  their  ex* 
elusion  of  chemistry  from  organic  life,  and  charitably  regards  it  as  a 
prejudice  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  science  (§  350,  a).  This, 
however,  is  quite  an  untenable  position;  for,  wherever  medicine  is 
cultivated,  chemistry  is  justly  made  a  fundamental  part  of  education. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  which  the  soundest  physiologists  possess 
of  chemical  science,  that  enables  them  to  institute  die  necessary  con* 
trasts,  and  which  cohvinces  them  that  chemistry,  in  its  proper  ac-^ 
ceptation,  has  no  connection  with  the  processes  of  living  oeings. 
This,  indeed,  I  have  abundantly  shown  to  be  the  real  opinion  of  me 
chemists  themselves  (§  350,  &c.).'  Bold  in  assumption,  inapt  in  illus* 
tration,  and,  at  last,  like  Liebig,  contradicting  the  whole  by  an  ac* 
knowledgment  Ibat  ^  vitality^  in  its  peeuHar  operations^  maJces  use  of 
a  special  apparatus  for  each  Jtmction  of  cm  organ*^  and  that  *'  in  the 
living  organism  w^are  acquainted  with  only  optk  caitsb  op  motion  ; 
and  this  is  the  same  cavsb  which  determines  the  growth^  of  living  tis" 
sues,  and  gives  them  the  power  of  resistance  to  external  agencies.  It  is 
THE  vital  fobcb."— Libbio  (§  350,  nos.  2ff,  27,  28,  71-77,  &c.). 
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'  293.  Looking  at  other  facts  attending  the  process  of  absoiption  in 
plants,  we  shaU  find  them  all  concurring  with  what  I  have  already 
stated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this  function  upon  vital  actions ;  andi 
if  vital  here,  we  need  not  look  for  other  proof  of  a  similar  law  in  an- 
imals.    Thus,  Van  Marum  demonstrated  that  absorbed  fluids  could 

*  rise  only  eight  inches  by  capillary  attraction.  Hales,  Walker,  Mirbel, 
Ohevreuil,  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  sap  moves  with  such  ve- 
locity and  force  in  plants,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  We  have  examples  of  this  sur- 
prising rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  grape-vines.  Don  and  Barbieri 
affirm  that  they  saw  the  movements  of  the  vessels. 

Again,  the  motion  of  sap  is  increased  by  light,  heat,  and  other  stim- 
uli, which  have  no  effect  on  capillary  attraction.  And  this  is  the  opin- 
ion even  of  Liebig,  who  says  that  ^'  the  functions  of  plants  certainly 
Sroceed  with  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in  sunshine,  than  in  the 
iffused  light  of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates  in  a  greater  degree 
THE  ACTION  ALREADY  EXISTING ;"  **  an  action,"  he  says,  *'  which  de- 
petuU  <m  the  vital  force  dUme^ 

It  was  shown  by  La  Place,  that,  if  the  sap  rose  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, it  should  not,  as  it  does,  flow  from  the  openings  made  in  the  ves- 
sels. But,  again,  the  sap  will  not  flow  from  tne  openings,  if  the  plants 
be  poisoned  with  prussic  acid.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  upon  the 
circulation  tX  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  equally  absurd,  in  either 
case,  to  suppose  that  the  poison  acts  upon  any  physical  force.  As- 
tringentsl  and  various  other  substances,  applied  to  the  openings,  avert 
the  flow  of  sap,  which  can  only  be  done  tnrough  the  megoing  prin- 
ciples (§  278-284). 

294.  Here  is  anodier  fact,  and  which  appears  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  vital  nature  of  absorption,  and  of  the  dbcrimination  observed  by 
the  radicles  of  plants  (§  289,  291).  It  is,  that  the  sap  of  the  root  is 
unlike  any  thin?  which  it  absorbs  from  the  earth.  All  the  substances 
are  decompounded  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  roots,  just  as  the 
carbonic. acid  is  by  the  leaves.  Their  elements  are  then  also  united 
according  to  the  modes  which  prevail  in  organic  compofunds  (§  455,  c). 
-  295.  Equally  unfounded  as  the  doctrine  of  capillary  attraction  are 
the  supposed  processes  of  endosmose  and  exdosmose.  They  are  all 
alike  predicated  of  experiments  upon  dead  matter,  and  are  then  car- 
ried, by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  living  organism,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  contradictory  phenomena  of  lire.  Having  entered  extensively 
into  a  refutation  oi  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exdosmose,  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  not  now  resume 
the  subject. 

*  3.   ASSIMILATION* 

296.  By  the  function  of  assimilation  the  substances  taken  into  the 
body  are  converted  into  the  homogeneous  blood,  and. identified  in  com- 
position and  vital  properties  with  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  there- 
tore  especially  concerned  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  in  supplying 
the  waste  which  is  constantly  in  progress.  It  is  the  function,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  properties  of  life  are  communicated  to  dead  matter* 

297,  All  dead  matter,  before  its  reception  into  the  body,  is  subject 
to  the  forces  of  chemistry.  The  operation  of  these  forces  is  arrest- 
ed in  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  and  in  the  absorbing  vessels  of 
plants. 
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298.  The  nutriment  of  vegetables  coiiftists  always  of  inorganic  sub* 
stances,  or  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  matter  before  its 
appropriation.  The  food  of  animals  is  always  organic.  The  former 
exists  in  an  elememary  or  in  a  state  of  binary  combination,  the  latter 
of  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  It  is  the  work  of  vegetable  assimilation 
to  overthrow  the  chemical  combinations,  and  to  unite  the  elements 
in  those  very  different  modes  which  constitute  organic  compounds. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  and  comprehensive  System  of  Design  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

299.  Assimilation,  therefore,  devolves  especially  upon  the  proper- 
ties vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  214,  218) ;  though  it  be  certainly 
true  that  .all  the  organic  powers  and  functions  are  necessary  to  each 
other,  and  concur  together  in  producing  every  result.  But,  in  every 
result  there  are  some  more  interested  than  others. 

300.  Animals,  being  incapable  of  organizing  inorganic  substances, 
are  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  their  ultimate  source 
of  supply  (§  13,  14).  Such,  indeed,  is  the  final  cause  of  vegetable 
life.  But  the  food  of  animals  must  be  dead  before  it  can. begin  to  un- 
dergo the  action  of  the  vital  properties  in  another  being.  The  gas- 
tric juice,  for  instance,  has  no  effect  upon  any.  living  substance. 

301.  No  orgranic  compound  ever  undergoes  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, or  any  approximation  toward  such  decomposition,  to  fit  it  for  the 
purposes  of  animal  life.  On  the  contrary,  every  such  tendency  places 
the  appropriate  nutriment  of  animals,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  as- 
similating endowments.  •  It  is  the  province  of  animal  life,  and  of  all 
its  provisions  for  assimilation,  not  to  carry  back  toward  their  i&orc^anic 
condition  the  peculiar  compounds  generated  by  the  vegetable. king* 
dom  for  the  foreordained  uses  of  the  animal,  but  to  carry  them  fi^r- 
ward  to  yet  higher  degrees  of  life  and  organization.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  is  conclusive  against  all  the 
chemical  speculations  with  which  physiology  has  been  so  unhappily 
visited. 

302.  a.  The  assimilating  organs  in  vegetables  are  more  simple  than 
in  animals,  and  the  complexity  increases  in  animals  according  to  theur 
rank  in  the  scale  of  life.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  organiza- 
tion bears  a  ratio  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  endowment  of  or- 
ganic compounds  with  the  properties  of  life  (§301,  409). 

302,  b.  The  process  of  converting  inorganic  into  organic  compounds 
begins  in  two  orders  of  vessels,  one  of  which  are  the  radical  absorb- 
ents of  plants,  the  other  analogous  vessels  in  the  leaves. 

The  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  ascends  through  the  stem  to  the 
leaves,  where,  by  the  operation  of  a  series  of  vessels,  variously  mod- 
ified in  different  species,  it  is  converted,  alouf  with  that  absorbed  by 
the  leaves,  into  a  juice,  which,  like  the  blood,  is  Uius  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  This  juice  then  descends  through  other  ves- 
sels, to  be  appropriated  to  all  parts,  and  to  form  the  source  of  all  the 
various  products  of  vegetable  organization. 

303,  a.  We  come,  therefore,  to  a  conclusion  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
comprehensive,  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  essential  to  plants  and 
animals  in  its  usual -acceptation,  but  thiat  it  supplies  the  great  means 
of  nutriment  to  both  organic  kingdoms ;  directly  to  the  vegetable,  and 
indirectly  to  the  animal  department  (§  298-300).  The  assumption  as 
put  forth  in  Liebig's  Animal  CJiemistry^  that  *'  all  matters  which  serve 
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as  food  to  living  organiflinB  are  compounds  of  two  or  more  elementB, 
which  are  kept  together  by  certain  chemical  forces/'  must  be  aban- 
donedy  and  we  must  look  to  the  atmosphere  and  what  it  contains  for 
the  four  great  elements  which  compose  oreanic  beings.  The  oxygen 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vapor 
which  the  air  contains,  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  as 
~  much  at  this  day  the  great  source  of  nutriment  to  plants,  as  before  the 
'*  mist*'  went  up  from  the  seas,  or  animals  yielded  ammonia.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  therefore,  as  it  respects  atmospheric  air,  are  appropri« 
ated  by  plants  in  their  elementary  condition.  Upon  organic  com- 
pounds thus  formed  is  animal  existence,  in  the  main,  dependent. 
Ammonia  certainly  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  But 
this  is  an  incidental  means,  «t  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Moses. 
And  that  his  Record  is  true,  is  plain  enough  upon  the  principle  of 
Design ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  Providence  should  have  created 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  yields  the  ammonia,  before  he  brought 
foi^  that  kinedom  upon  which  animals  depend  for  their  existence. 

303,  b.  As  It  respects  ahiorpticny  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  plants 
appear  to  have  a  common  office,  though  the  former  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  assimilation.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  precipitated  along  with  the  vapor,  and  thus 
reach  the  organs  which  are  principally  devoted  to  absorption.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  primarily  reach  the  materials  of  all  organic  beings* 
Before  their  absorption  can  have  begun,  the  whole  essential  elements 
must  have  been  embraced  originally  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
simple  conditions  which  I  have  stated.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  process  to 
follow  out  that  circuit  of  causes  and  effects  in  which  revolves  the 
economy  of  nature  in  making  the  waste  of  organic  beings  during  their 
own  existence  a  subsidiary  supply  of  nourishment  to  themselves,  or  to 
others  of  their  own  day,  or  to  generations  in  the  womb  of  time;  or, 
when  consigned  "  to  the  dust,"  bow  their  elements,  from  one  genera* 
don  to  another,  form  an  endless  round  of  materials  for  reproduction 
and  growth,  either  in  the  form  of  gases  and  vapor  diffused  in  the  air, 
or  as  imbodied  with  the  earth. 

303,  c.  Although  it  be  the  special  object  of  the  radical  fibres  to 
carry  on  the  function  of  absorption,  this  omce  is  more  or  less  perform- 
ed  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  species.  In  arid  climates,  the  leaves  have  this  function 
strongly  pronounced;  and  many  plants,  like  the  sempermrem,  will 
grow  as  well  when  suspended  by  a  string,  as  when  connected  by  their 
roots  with  the  soil. 

303,^.  The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  mostly  during  the 
day,  decompound  it,  as  do  the  roots  those  binary  compounds  taken 
in  from  the  soil,  and  otherwise  prepare  it  as  an  important  source  of 
nouridiment.  Light  is  necessary  to  this  function  of  the  leaves,  or,  at 
least,  to  its  proper  performance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  in 
progress,  it  is  attended  by  an  evolution  of  oxygen  gas,  but  that  during 
Its  suspension,  as  in  the  night,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
and  carbonic  acid  given  out.  This,  however,  is  said  by  distinguished 
physiologists  to  be  only  partially  true  as  it  respects  these  processes  at 
night;  some  affirming;  that  they  have  witnessed  die*  same  results  at 
night  as  during  the  day.  The  chemists  have  an  interest  in  making 
the  light  the  agent  of  decomposidon.    But  the  light  acts  only  as  a  vitu 
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sdolulafl  to  the  leaves,  by  which  their  organic  properties  are  rendered 
capable  of  overthrowing  that  most  refractory  compound,  carbonic  acid 
(§  188i  d,  350,  nos.  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  &St,  53,  54). 

303,  e.  The  leaves  <^  plants  being  the  great  organs  of  assimilation, 
and  light  the  vital  stimulus  by  which  the  function  is  maintained  (§ 
1881,  d\  it  appears  fixnn  what  has  been  now  said  that  ligkL  holds  the 
first  rank  amoog  the  requisites  of  life.  It  was  therefore  brought  into 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  being 
thus  indispensable  to  all  livine  beings,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  a  common 
tenet  in  theoretical  geology,  £at  the  most  thrifty  period  of  vegetation 
was  through  a  great  cycle  (^  total  darkness,  isA  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  (§  74). 

303 J,  a.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  vegetable  physiology, 
ia  the  immediate  necessitv  of  plants  to  animal  life  during- their  very 
ffrowth ;  their  final  cause,  m  this  respect,  being  the  abstraction  of  car* 
Donic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  renewal  of  its  oxygen.  Ani- 
mals, too,  as  we  have  seen,  incidentally  contribute  carbon  to  the  vege* 
table  kingdom,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form 
c^  ammonia.  There  is  this  remarkable  subserviency  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  to  each  other,  though  there  be  not  a  reciprocal  dependence. 
Vegetables,  indeed,  preceded  animals,  and  are,  therefore,  essentially 
independent,  while  animals  derive  all  they  possess  from  vegetable 
creation  (§  303,  a).  Plants  are  the  producers,  animals  the  consumers. 
The  former  directly,  and  the  latter  indirectly,  live  upon  the  air  and 
what  it  contains.  The  plant  dies  and  becomes  food  for  the  animal ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  less  important  in  its  living  state  to  the  exigent 
cies  of  animal  life.  And  so  the  animal,  living  and  dead,  yields  back 
^  its  all  to  the  Atmosphere ;  and  thus  are  the  inorganic,  and  the  two  de- 

partments of  the  organic,  kingdoms  united. 

303 j>,  h.  But,  we  have  seen,  as  I  originally  indicated  in  the  Essay 
on  the  Phtlo9ophy  of  Vitality ^^9X  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmo- 
sphere is  only  a  contingent  result  of  the  creation  of  animals,  and  there- 
fore not  indispensable  to  vegetation  (§  156  3,  303  a).  Liebig,  how- 
ever, reverses  the  order  of  Creation,  and  affirms  that 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  takes  part  in  Uie  process  of  assimilation  of  plants 
and  animals.^'  ^'  These  racts  are  not  sufficient  to  estabUsh  the  opinion 
that  it  is  ammonia  which  affords  all  vegetables,  without  exception,  the 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  constituent  sub- 
stances. Considerations  of  another  kbd,  however,  giw  to  thxM  optm* 
ion  a  degree  of  certainty  which  completely  excludes  all  other  views  of 
the  matter.*' — LiEBia's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c.,  p.  70,  71. 

303 J,  c.  The  same  mistake  has  arisen  with  the  chemists  as  to  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  animals  and  plants,  in  regard  to  the  excre- 
tion of  carbon  by  one  and  oxygen  by  the  other.  However  true  it  tAbj 
be  that  animals  are  dependent  on  plants  for  oxygen  ffas,  it  is  certainly 
an  assumption  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  alike  dependent  on  the 
animal  for  its  carbonaceous  element.  If  the  primary  creation  of  plants 
be  admitted,  that  is  sufficient;  and  to  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic 
Record,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  geologists,  I  may  adduce 
the  admitted  fact  that  vegetables  are  the  ultimate  source  of  supply 
to  all  animals.  The  former,  therefore,  are  essentially  independent, 
the  latter  dependent;  while  this  universal  fact  corroborates,  also, 
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the  original  account  of  the  primary  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(§303}). 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  Hving  plant  to  organic  life,  it  is  computed 
by  SauBSure,  and  allowed  by  others,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  about 
y^^th  part  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  The  atmosphere  must 
be  also  losing,  through  the  processes  of  respiration,  combustion,  &c., 
a  proportion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  the  present  num- 
ber ot  human  beings  would,  alone,  double  the  existing  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  in  1000  years ;  and,  in  303,000  years  would  ex- 
haust its  oxygen.  It  is  also  found  that  atmospheric  air  of  the  present 
day  does  not  contain  less  oxygen  than  that  which  is  found  in  jars 
buried  for  1800  years  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

From  all  this  it  is  inferable  that  there  is  a  universal  cause  in  oper- 
ation, by  which  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  consumed,  and  oxygen 
supplied ;  and,  from  the  various  well-known,  and  indispensable  uses 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  animal,  tohich  declare  its  creation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  its  antecedent  or  simultaneous 
creation,  we  should  naturally  be  prompted,  by  analogy,  to  look  to  this 
subordinate  provision  as  the  universal  source  through  which  the  great 
purposes  of  respiration  are  maintained  unimpaired.  Chemistry  has 
here  elegantly  illustrated  this  great  element  in  the  final  causes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  contingent  aid  which  it  derives  from  the 
animal ;  while  it  enlarges  our  view  of  the  vast  conceptions  of  Unity  of 
Design. 

303 }.  It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  observe  of  these  important  laws, 
as  we  go  along,  how  they  are  perverted  by  the  ignorant  in  physiolo- 
gy, ana  how  incapable  die  chemist  is  constantly  proving  himself  of 
*'  pursuing  his  reasoning,*'  as  said  of  him  by  Hunter,  ^*«ven  beyond 
the  simple  experiment  itself" 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  (§  37,  303).  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  (as  well  as  of  the  soil)  is  absorbed  by  plants,  and  appropriated 
to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  This  gaseous  substance,  therefore, 
is  decomposed  by  vegetable  organization,  the  carbon  vivified  and  .ap- 
propriated, and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  thrown  off  to  replenish  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  incorrectly  said,  however,  by  Liebig,  that  "  the  at- 
mosphere must  receive  by  this  process  a  volume  of  oxygen  for  every 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  decomposed."  Oxygen  gas 
is  a  large  and  important  element  of  vegetable  substances,  and  a  pro- 
portion, therefore,  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  evidently  re- 
tained, and  combined  under  a  new  form  along  with  the  carbon  and 
other  elements.  In  making  all  plants  yield  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  Liebig  sacrificed  vegetable  physiology 
to  one  of  his  favorite  chemical  assumptions.  His  hypothesis,  also,  as 
to  the  dependence  of  absorption  upon  the  mechanical  process  of  cap- 
iUary  attraction,  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  water  which 
is  absorbed  by  plants  is  actually  decompounded,  and  its  elements  com- 
bined with  others  according  to  the  laws  which  determine  organic  com- 
pounds. It  is  water,  indeed,  which  yields,  far  more  than  ammonia, 
the  hydrogen  which  abounds  in  plants  (§  303,  b).  Water,  therefore, 
being  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  furnishes  a  source  of  the 
supply  of  that  oxyeen  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  vegetables ;  and, 
for  aught  that  can  be  said  to  tihe  contrary,  it  may  form  a^art  of  what 
is  evolved  into  the  air. 
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.  There  are  also  other  sourcee  from  whence  yegetables  derive  their 
oxygen,  namely,  frdm  some  mineral  compounds  appertaining  to  the 
earth,  and  directly,  by  means  of  the  leaves,  from  the  air  itsell  (§  303). 
The  latter  process  goes  on,  mostly,  in  the  night,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  is  then,  also,  raote  or  less  arrested ;  or,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  certain  proportion  is  generated  and  emitted  by 
plants ;  and  that  those  actions  are  analogous,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
respiration  of  animals,  having  for  their  object,  in  part,  the  separation 
of  carbon  from  some  of  the  vegetable  constituents. 

303f .  Here,  again,  let  us  pause  to  observe  the  windings  o£  the 
chemist  and  his  conflicts  with  nature. 

"  At  night,"  says  Liebig,  "  a  true  chemical  pbocbsb  commences, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  sub« 
stances  composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  process  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exactly  as  in  a  livino  one"  ! 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  important  fallacy  in  the  premises  from 
which  the  induction  is  made ;  since  the  processes  have  not  the  least 
analogy  in  the  living  and  dead  plant  in  the  former,  the  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  organization,  and  goes  to  form  organic  compounds..  In 
the  dead  plant,  it  is  an  agent  of  chemical  decomposition,  by  which  the 
organic  compounds  are  destroyed,  and  the  structure  broken  up. 

Now  we  ^all  always  find  that  authors  who  reason  in  the  foregoing 
manner  perpetually  contradict  themselves.  In  the  dise  before  us,  a 
contradiction  necessarily  arises  from  the  fimdamental  differences  be- 
tween the  processes  of  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  A  little  farther  on  from  the  quotation  I 
have  just  made,  Liebig  affirms  that  "  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investi' 
gated  in  an  organized  being  which  i^diseased  or  dying."  Here,  then,  is 
a  contradictory  opinion,  which  inculcates  as  great  an  error  in  physi- 
ology as  that  of  identifying  the  effects  of  oxygen  on  ''  living  beings" 
and  on  such  as  are  actually  dead.  Here  is  an  absolute  denial  of  any 
analogies  between  the  laws  which  govern  living  '*  diseased  beings'* 
and  the  '*  laws  of  life."  But,  this  declaration  of  the  chemist,  devoid 
of  truth  as  it  is,  is  universally  applicable  where  he  would  be  least 
disposed  to  see  it  operate.  Such  an  application,  too,  is  an  irresistible 
sequitur  ;  since,  if  ^*  tkt  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in  an  organ* 
ized  being  tvhich  is  diseased  or  dying,"  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
laws  which  relate  to  dead,  or  inorganic  beings,  and  the  forces  upon 
which  those  laws  depend,  can  have  no  agency  in  living  beings. 

Such,  however,  is  the  material  which  is  uow-a-days  denominated 
*'  experimental  philosophy,"  and  "  the  progress  of  medical  science." 
And,  if  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  die  parallel  columns  (§  350),  he 
will  see  yet  other  contradictions  directly  relative  to  the  foregoing 
quotation. 

But,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough,  before  dismissing  this  sub- 
ject, to  say,  that,  although  "  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in  ' 
an  organized  being  which  is  dying,"  the  laws  which  govern  diseased 
actions  and  their  results  are  only  slightly  modified  "  laws  of  life,"  and 
often  reflect  great  light  upon  their  strictly  healthy  condition.  We 
are,~or  should  be,  constantly  reasoning  in  this  manner  in  all  cases  of 
disease ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparisons  of  the  modifications,  which 
constitute  disease,  vrith  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  that  we  can  have 
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any  just  knowledge  of  dueases.  In  proporrion,  bowever,  as  the  indi« 
Tidual  approximates  a  state  o£  deatn,  all  this  reasoning  fails ;  and» 
when  actually  dead,  no  such  comparisons  can  be  instituted.  Here^ 
then,  it  is  that  the  foregoing  admission  of  the  chemist  applies  with  all 
the  force  of  truth. 

304.  The  greater  complexity  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  in  ani* 
mal  life  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  subordinate  functions  in  animals  not 
found  in  plants ;  such,  for  example,  as  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice, 
saliva,  bile,  &;c. ;  then  a  farther  advancement  of  the  process  in  the 
lacteals,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lungs,  &c  Some  of  these  subor-* 
dinate  functions,  however,  have  their  analogies  in  plants ;  such  as  the 
action  of  the  sap-vessels  upon  the  circulating  fluid,  the  imbibition  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances  by  the  leaves,  &c.  But,  in  all  the 
cases,  the  extreme  vessels  which  perform  the  office  of  nutrition  are  the 
main  instruments  of  organic  life.  All  the  functions  which  are  carried 
on  by  compound  structures  are  subsidiary  only  to  that  of  the  nutritive 
vessels  (§  171). 

305.  The  organs  of  assimilation  in  animals  are  more  or  less  com« 

E lex,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Probably  every  animal 
as  a  stomach,  or  some  analoffous  organ,  and  a  mouth,  and  anus» 
which  would  form,  as  supposed  by  Anstotle,  a  fundamental  distinc* 
tion  between  plants  and  animals  (§  11).  The  analogies  which  are 
supplied  by  the  hieher  orders  of  animals  would  prompt  this  condu* 
sion  in  respect  to  the  most  inferior. 

306.  In  vertebrated  animals,  the  stomach  is  generally  an  expand- 
ed  portion  only  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  fishes,  the  intestine  is 
commonly  shoit ;  but  this  is  often  compensated  by  folds  in  the  mu- 
cous  membrane.  In  birds,  there  is  a  complexity  of  the  alimentary 
organs  which  does  not  exist  in  fishes,  amphibia,  or  reptiles.  In  mam« 
msJia,  the  digestive  organization  is  still  different ;  and  here  it  is  more 
remarkably  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  as  the 
necessity  of  supplies  may  be  felt  at  short  or  at  longer  intervals.  The 
more,  also,  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  multiplied,  the  greater 
is  the  development  of  the  digestive  system  (§  131,  251,  409  /).  Its 
complex  nature  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  food, 
and  these  relations  have  an  affinity  with  that  principle  of  instinct 
which  directs  animals  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  more  dense  and 
tough  the  food,  and  the  more  removed  from  the  nature  of  the  body 
which  it  is  destined  to  nourish,  the  more  complex  are  the  organs  of 
digestion.  And  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  softer  the  food,  and  the  more 
it  IS  like  the  animal  in  its  composition,  the  more  simple  are  the  assim-  ' 
ilating  oreans.  Animals,  therefore,  which  live  on  hay,  have  these  or« 
gans  much  more  complex  than  such  as  are  nourished  by  animal  food } 
especially  diat  part  of  the  organization  which  is  destined  to  make  the 
first  and^reatest  change. 

307.  The  principal  agent  in  the  assimilating  process,  in  animals,  is 
'the  gastric  juice ;  a  vitia  organic  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  stomach  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  h).  This  secretion  is 
especially  provoted  by  the  stimulus  of  food,  which  is  dissolved  and 
altered  in  its  elementary  constitution  by  the  vital  influences  of  the 
juice.  This  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  m  the  process  of  assimilation. 
It  is  here  that  dead  matter  receives  its  first  impressions  from  the  prop- 
erties vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  216, 218).     The  chemists  tell  us 
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tb&t  the  prooBBS  u  a  chemical  <M|e ;  and  thstp  notwithstaDcling  the  va- 
lions,  and  unique,  and  aBtonishing  deyices  of  nature  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  gastric  Juice,  they  would  stultify  physiologists  with  the  pretense 
that  many  difi(erent  processes  of  the  laboratory  will  generate  a  gastric, 
juice  with  all  the  unique  properties  that  appertain  to  the  fluid  as  elab- 
orated from  the  blocni  by  f£e  Tarious  modifications  of  organization 
which  were  instituted  by  Almi^ty  Power  for  these  specific  objects. 
And  hsTing  been  thus  regardless  of  the  most  sublime  and  profound 
institutions  of  that  Power,  they  proceed  to  assume  that  the  product  of 
ihese  artificial  compounds,  in  their  action  upon  food,  is  the  homoge- 
neous chyme  of  liymg  nature,  and  which  is  apparently  the  same  in  all 
animals,  whatever  the  kind  or  the  yariety  of  food.  ,  Bat  the  chemist 
is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  or- 
ganic nature  itself  that  can  elaborate  that  fluid  fix>m  the  blood  but  that 
particular  part  of  the  great  system  of  mucous  membranes  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  ^  stomach  (§  135,  a).  • 

'308.  The  plainest  analogy  leads  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  animals  possess  a  stomadi ;  while  the  universality  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  shows  its  fundamental  importance  in  the  animal  economy. 

309.  In  most  animals  that  consume  food  of  a  solid  nature,  there  are 
preparatory  organs  which  assist  mechanically,  by  dividing  the  food. 
The  construction  of  these  organs  of  mastication,  both  as  to  their  osse-* 
ous  and  muscular  parts,  has  a  strict  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  upon 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  subsist.  Animals  of  pre  v  are  fiirnish- 
ed  with  organs  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  organization ;  since  no 
Substance  which  possesses  life  can  undergo  digestion,  and  all  solids 
must  be  divided  to  admit  of  a  free  access  of  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva. 

310.  The  organs  of  mastication  are  more  various  than  any  other 
parts ;  yet  so  uniform  in  each  species,  so  allied  among  numerous  spe* 
cies,  that  naturalists  have  taken  these  characters  not  only  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  species,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  distribution 
of  the  species  into  genera,  and  of  genera  into  orders. 

311.  Where  the  usual  organs  of  mastication  are  deficient  in  ani- 
mals, the  species  is  often  supplied  with  means  in  the  stomach  itself 
for  reducing  the  aliment  to  a  sofb  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  pene* 
trated  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  of  the  armadillo,  which  sub- 
sists on  insects,  and  of  the  gtanivorous  birds,  is  endowed  with  a  pow* 
erful  muscle  for  crushing,  or  grindine  the  food.  The  stomachs  of 
other  animals  are  armed  with  bony  or  homy  parts,  as  in  many  insects. 

312.  The  food  is  moved  about  in  the  stomach  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  organ ;  but  so  peculiar  and  exquisite  is  the  modification 
of  irritability  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  food  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
this  outlet  till  it  is  converted  into  dhyme  (§  278).  Much  of  the  aque- 
ous portion,  however,  is  early  and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

313.  When,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of  the  pylo- 
rus is  artificially  modified,  as  in  disease,  it  will  often  allow  undigested 
food  to  pass,  more  or  less  readily,  into  the  duodenum  (§278).  But  it 
is  more  remarkable  that  it  will  suffer  many  hard,  indigestible  sub- 
stances to  escape,  while  it  detains  such  as  are  most  congenial  to  its 
nature.  The  passage  of  indigestible  substances  is  effected  gradually 
by  repeatedly  presenting  themselves  at  the  pylorus,  and  thus  so  habit* 
uating  the  irritability  of  that  orifice  to  their  own  irritant  effects,  but 
not  to  those  of  digestible  food,  that  they  are  allowed  to  pass,  while 
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the  latter  is  detained ;  the  stomach  thus  electing  what  is  most  conge- 
nial to  its  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  life  (^  188,  £c.»  539  a,  543  a,  551). 

314.  The  saliva,  hile,  and  pancreatic  juice  are  auxiliary  to  the  gas- 
tric juice,  though  how  £ax  is  considered  problematical.  The  liver  ia 
found,  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  in  all  animals  whose  structure 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  it  is  known  to 
generate  bile  in  all  instances.  The  pancreas  and  salivary  glands  oc- 
cur in  all  the  mamngifera,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  and  insects. 

From  the  great  universality,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  organs,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  independently  of  the  more  direct  facts,  that  the 
fluids  which  they  secrete  have  an  important  vital  agency  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation. 

315.  Animals  which  live  on  vegetables  have  larger  salivary  glands 
than  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances ;  and,  since  vegetables  require 
ereater  assimilating  means  than  animal  food,  it  is  a  just  inference 
m)m  final  causes  that  the  saliva  answers  a  far  more  important  object 
than,  as  is  commonly  imputed  to  it,  of  moistening  the  food  apd  facili- 
tating its  passage  to  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has 
been  with  still  less  reason  imagined  by  others  that  it  contributes  more 
than  the  gastric  juice  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme.  But 
here,  as  on  all  speculative  questions,  some  distinguished  chemists  re- 
fer the  agency  of  the  saliva  in  the  process  of  digestion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air  it  conveys  to  the  stomach,  while  others  of  equal  renown 
attribute  this  high  office  to  its  own  specific  virtues. 

316.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  mingle  with  the  chyme  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  fluid 
contributes  an  assimilating  influence  analogous  to  that  of  the  saliva; 
while  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  components  of  the  bile,  and 
other  relative  facts,  show  a  direct  connection  of  this  fluid  with  the 
process  of  assimilation.  The  bile  also  separates  the  excrementitious 
irom  the  nutritious  part  of  the  chyme;  the  former  portion  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  the  parietes  (417,  b). 

Connected  with  these  important  uses  ot  the  bile,  is  its  well-known 
function  of  maintaining  peristaltic  action.  Such,  therefore,  being  its 
great  final  causes,  we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the  mechan- 
ical theorists,  that  the  liver,  like  the  lungs,  is  designed  to  depurate 
the  blood.  The  injury  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  liver,  by  ex- 
periment or  otherwise,  to  perform  its  function,  no  more  proves  its 
supposed  depurating  office  than  a  Hke  contingency  befalling  the  stom- 
ach would  place  that  organ  in  the  same  category. 

317.  The  intestinal  tube,  like  the  roots  of  plants,  is  supplied  with 
absorbing  vessels,  which  are  called  lacteals  in  animals  of  complex  or- 
ganisation. The  nutritive  part  of  the  chyme  is  taken  up  by  these 
vessels,  whore  it  undergoes  a  farther  assimilation,  and  receives  the 
name  of  chyle. 

Nothing  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  which  is  offensive  to  their 
exquisitely  modified  irritability,  excepting  under  the  circumstances 
already  set  forth  (§  278). 

318.  In  the  higher  animals,  the  chyle  is  transmitted  by  the  lacteals 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  this  vessel  to  the  left  subclavian  vein, 
where  it  mingles  with  the  general  mass  of  blood.  Thence  it  passes 
to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  re- 
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ceives  another  important  impress  of  yiTification,  parts,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  portion  of  its*  carbonaceous  matter,  and  undergoes  a  de- 
velopment of  its  coloring  principle.  From  the  lungs,  it  passes  with 
the  old  blood,  with  which  it  is  now  fully  incorporated,  to  the  left  cav- 
ities of  the  heart,  to  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  under- 
go the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

319.  Assimilation  advances  progressively  from  the  first  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  till  the  nutritive  matter  becomes  vitally  united 
with  the  solid  parts.  At  each  step  of  the  process,  in  the  stomach,  in 
the  duodenum,  through  the  lacteab,  in  the  lungs,  and  at  its  final  des- 
tination, the  deg^e  and  kind  of  assimilation  is  forever  the  same,  at 
each  of  its  stages,  in  every  species  of  organic  beings  ;  thus  denoting 
specific  powers  and  laws  by  which  all  this  unvarying  exactness  is 
maintained  (§  42). 

Assimilation  is  more  simple  in  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  organi- 
sation ;  but  close  analogies  prevail  throughout. 

320.  The  chyle  is  said  to  exhibit  globules  under  the  microscope, 
which  is  probably  true.  Others  affirm  that  they  have  seen  them  in 
the  chyme ;  but  Miiller  thinks  that  impossible,  as  the  lacteals,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  no  open  orifices,  and,  therefore,  the  globules  could 
not  be  admitted  through  the  **  invisible  pores''  of  the  closed  lacteals. 
These  vessels,  however,  have  open  terminations  in  the  villi  of  the  in- 
testines (§  275). 

These  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  shape  of  the  globules  of 
blood,  chyle,  milk,  &c.,  are  of  no  farther  practical  importance  than  as 
they  lead  to  much  waste  of  time,  and  encumber  medicine  with  specu- 
lation and  false  doctrine;  while  the  instrument,  through  the  aid  of 
which  die  imagination  is  thus  sent  upon  its  airy  flight,  is  also  the  im- 
bodyment  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  the  path  of  truth  (§  131). 

321.  Since,  however,  no  one  doubts  that  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
chyme  undergoes  a  very  positive  change  in  the  lacteals  (§  320),  and  a 
higher  degree  of  assimilation,  the  proof  is  the  same  here,  as  in  absorp- 
tion by  plants,  that  the  fluid  is  not  taken  up  and  earned  forward  by 
capillary  attraction  (§  289-291). 

322.  Looking  back  upon  the  variety  of  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  assimilation ;  their  exact  adaptation  to  each  other ; 
their  peculiarities  in  difierent  species  ^of  animals  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  food — ^varying,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  every  species,  yet 
always  alike  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  the  universality 
of  four  specific  digestive  fluids,  and  each  of  these  analogous  in  all  an- 
imals, notwithstanding  the  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  secreting  or- 
gans, yet  only  generated,  respectively,  by  one  special  part,  their  pro- 
duction in  unusual  (quantities,  especially  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  digestion ;  the  apparently  exact  similarity  in  the 
composition  of  the  chyme  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  nature  and  the 
variety  of  the  food  ;  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  highest  absurdities  to 
suppose  that  all  this  complexity  of  parts,  all  this  magnificence  and 
variety  in'  Design,  should  be  merely  intended  to  subserve  a  chemical 
reduction  of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially,  too,  as  all  that  b  known 
of  chemistry  is  in  conflict  with  every  part  of  this  stupendous  whole. 
And  when  we  pursue  the  other  steps  through  which  the  great  end  of 
digestion  is  attained,  and  steadily  regard  each  individual  part  forever 
giving  rise  to  (Certain  unvarying  results,  each  part  in  its  anatomical 
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and  vital  relations  to  all  the  rest,  the  necessity  of  every  part  to  every 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  to  every 
secreted  solid  and  fluid,  the  derivation  of  the  whole  unique  and  for- 
ever exact  variety  (millions  upon  millions,  §  41-46)  from  four  ele- 
ments mainly,  from  one  homogeneous  fluid  whidi  embraces  yet  fourteen 
other  elements,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  toward  their  ovim  formation  individually,  and  toward  every  for- 
mation in  the  complex  animal — when,  I  say,  we  duly  consider  this 
labyrinth  of  complexities,  moving  on  in  one  unvarying  round  of  har- 
monious action  and  results,  moved  by  a  power  within  which  has  no 
known  analogy  in  the  world  where  chemical  results  obtain,  we  may 
reconcile  unl^lief  in  all  this  Design  with  a  yet  higher  order  of  inn- 
delity,  but  certainly  not  with  the  ordinary  promptings  of  reason,  or 
with  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence  (§  638). 

But,  let  us  analy2e,  in  another  section,  the  great  plan  of  nature  for 
the  maintenance  of  organic  life  in  animals. 

323.  Let  us  analyze,  after  the  manner  of  Ouvier,  the  constitution 
of  animals  in  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric  to  the  single  function  of  digestion,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  species  of  animal ;  and  when  we  shall  have  reflected  upon 
the  principles  which  determine  the  coincidences,  and  see  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  explained  by  any  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  let  us  cast  from  us,  as  unworthy  a  thoughtflil  mind,  the 
supposition  that  the  final  act,  or  that  of  digestion,  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess ;  and  let  us  also  apply  the  same  induction  to  every  other  pi'ocess 
of  living  beings. 

"  Every  organized  being,"  says  Cuvier,  "forms  a  whole,  a  unique, 
and  perfect  system,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  con- 
cur m  the  same  definite  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  of 
those  parts  can  change  without  the  whole  changring ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, each  of  them,  separately  considered,  points  out  and  marks  all  the  ^ 
€>thers.  Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only 
to  digest  flesh,  and  that  fresh,  it  follows  that  the  jaws  of  the  animal 
must  be  constructed  to  devour  prey,  its  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it,  its 
teeth  to  eat  and  divide  it,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organs  of  motion 
such  as  to  pursue  and  catch  it,  its  perceptive  organs  to  discern  it  at  a 
distance.  Nature  must  have  even  placed  in  its  brain  the  necessary 
instinct  to  know  how  to  conceal  itself  and  lay  snares  for  its  victims. 
That  the  jaw  may  be  enabled  to  seize,  it  must  have  a  certain-shaped 
prominence  for  the  articulation,  a  certain  relation  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  resisting  power  and  that  of  the  strength  employed  with  the 
fulcrum ;  a  certain  volume  in  the  temporal  muscle,  requiring  an  equiv- 
alent extent  in  the  hollow  which  receives  it,  and  a  certain  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch  under  which  it  passes.  This  zygomatic  arch 
must  also  possess  a  certain  strength  to  give  strength  to  the  masseter 
muscle.  That  an  animal  may  carry  off  its  prey,  a  certain  strength  is 
requisite  in  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head ;  whence  results  a  de- 
terminate formation  in  the  vertebras  and  muscles  attached,  and  in  the 
occiput  where  the  muscles  are  inserted.  That  the  teeth  may  cut  the 
flesh,  they  must  be  sharp,  and  they  must  be  so  more  or  less  according 
as  they  will  have  more  or  less  exclusively  flesh  to  cut.  Their  roots 
should  be  more  or  less  solid,  as  they  have  more  and  larger  bones  to 
break.    All  these  circumstances  will,  in  like  manner,  influence  the  de- 
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Yelopment  of  all  those  parts  which  seire  to  move  the  jaw.  That  the 
clawB  may  seize  the  prey,  they  must  have  a  certain  mobility  in  the 
talons,  a  certain  strength  in  the  nails ;  whence  will  result  determinate 
formations  in  all  the  claws,  and  the  necessary  distribution  of  muscles 
and  tendons.  It  will  be^  necessary  that  the  forearm  have  a  certain 
facility  in  turning,  whence,  again,  will  result  certain  determinate  for- 
mations of  the  bones  which  compose  it.  But,  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, articulating  in  the  shoulder-joint,  cannot  change  its  structure 
without  this  also  changes." 

Again,  observe  what  may  be  inferred  from  some  other  given  part, 
as  from  the  shape  of  the  bones :  *'  The  formation  of  the  teeth  bespeaks 
that  of  the  jaw ;  that  of  the  scapula  that- of  the  claws ;  just  as  the  equa- 
tion of  a  curve  involves  all  its  properties.  So  the  claw,  the  scapula, 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  the  thigh-bone,  and  all  the  other  bones 
sepai'ately  considered,  require  the  certain  tooth,  or  the  tooth  requires 
them,  reciprocally ;  and,  taking  any  one  of  them,  isolated  from  the  skel- 
eton of  an  unknown  animal,  he  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  organic  economy,  could  expound  every  other  part  of  the  animal. 
Take  the  hoof,  for  example.  We  see,  very  plainly,  that  hoofed  ani- 
mals must  ail  be  herbivorous,  since  they  have  no  means  of  seizing 
upon  prey.  We  see,  also,  that  having  no  other  use  for  their  fore- 
feet than  to  support  their  bodies,  they  have  no  occasion  for  a  power- 
fully-framed shoulder ;  whence  we  infer,  what  is  the  case,  the  absence 
of  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  the  straightness  of  the  scapula.  Not 
having  any  occasion  to  turn  their  fore-legs,  their  radius  will  be  solidly 
united  to  the  ulna,  of,  at  least,  articulated  by  a  hinge-joint,  and  not 
by  ball  and  socket,  with  the  humerus.  Their  herbivorous  diet  will 
require  teeth  with  a  broad  surface  to  crush  seeds  and  herbs.  This 
breadth  must  be  irregular,  and  for  this  reason  the  enamel  parts  must 
alternate  with  the  osseous  parts.  This  sort  of  surface  compelling  hor- 
izontal motion  for  grinding  the  food  to  pieces,  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw  cannot  form  a  hinge  so  close  as  in  carnivorous  animals.  It  must 
be  flattened,  and  correspond  with  the  facing  of  the  temporal  bones. 
The  temporal  cavity,  which  will  only  contain  a  very  sm^l  muscle,  will 
be  small  and  shallow,"  &c  (§  169,/). 

324.  An  intestine,  claw,  tooth,  hoof,  or  other  bone,  therefore,  of  an 
unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct  a  skeleton  that  shall 
be  nearly  true  to  nature  in  all  its  parts.  We  may  then  proceed  to 
cover  it  with  muscles ;  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that  tusk,  or  claw, 
or  hoof,  or  other  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  sjpecifically  adapt- 
ed, and  what  were  the  peculiar  instinct  and  habits  ot  the  animal, — so 
special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organization,  both  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  digestive  organs  in  every  species  (§  18). 

325.  Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  mutual  concurrence  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  adaptation  of  each  part  to  the  others  in  structure 
and  use,  being  directly  designed  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, and  since  it  cannot  be  seriously  enteitained  that  any  physicsd  or 
chemical  force  is  concerned  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  actions,  and  so  distinguished  throughout  by  a  multitude  of 
the  most  consummate  Designs,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  end, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  imagine  that  digeitMn,  the^nal  cause  of  th€ 
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whole,  is  carried  on  by  agencies  which  have  no  connection  with  the  ta- 
riouB  subordinate  means  (§  14,  74,  80,  117, 129  i,  133-137,  143,  155, 
156,  169/,  266,  303^  a,  306,  318,  336,  387,  399,  422,  514  A,  524  d, 
525, 526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  ^,  81 1,  847  c,  848,  902/  905). 

326.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  fundamental  Design  in  the  con- 
struction and  subservience  of  all  parts  to  the  function  of  assimilation, 
and  of  the  exact  concurrence  of  die  whole  toward  the  incipient  step, 
may  well  prepare  the  mind  to  idealize  the  same  Design  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  organic  processes,  the  same  exact  foundation  in  an- 
atomical structure,  and  in  vital  properties,  the  same  precise  and  ever- 
lasting laws  (§  169,/).  Do  we  look  again,  therefore,  at  the  stupen- 
dous fabric  upon  which,  and  its  special  vital  endowments,  the  laws  of 
sympathy  depend  1  Astonishment  abates,  and  unbelief  yields  as  well 
to  the  force  of  analogy  as  to  direct  demonstration. 

327.  The  philosophy  of  assimilation  applied  pathologically,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  solidism,  is  the  following :  The  func* 
tion  of  assimilation,  being  performed  by  the  organic  properties  throueh 
their  media  of  action,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
elementary  combination  of  the  new  compounds  which  are  added  to 
the  parts  affected,  and  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties will  be  imparted  to  die  new  compounds. 

328.  If  the  stomach  be  diseased,  then  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice 
will  be  altered  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  properties  of  th« 
stomach  may  be  affected.  If,  also,  we  allow,  in  dns  case,  that  the 
chyme  will  have  a  corresponding  variation,  and  that  this  will  in  itself 
^ect  the  whole  character  of  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  so  that  the 
hew  elementary  combinations,  those  of  the  solids  and  secreted  fluids, 
will  be  more  or  less  modified  in  all  parts,  we  shall  in  no  respect  com* 
promit  the  consistency  of  nature,  or  the  fundamental  .principles  of 
physiology  (§  44,  52,  78,  153-155,  218-220).  However  such  admis- 
sion may  look  like  humoralism,  it  has  no  affinity  with  it.  The  whole 
process  resolves  itself  into  a  primary  disease  of  the  solids ;  and  the 
modified  condition  of  the  blooa,  which  I  am  now  supposing,  does  not 
derange  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  system  (§  156  b,  845, 
&c.).  But  when  chylification  is  affected  by  diseased  states  of  the 
stomach,  sympathetic  influences  are  then  so  exerted  bv  that  organ  upon 
other  parts,  that  their  vital  states  do  actually  sustain  a  change,  and 
often  a  far  greater  one,  from  that  sympathetic  cause.  This  more  gen- 
eral modified  condition  of  the  solids  contributes  still  ftuther  to  m<3ify 
the  new  combinations,  and  to  give  rise  to  what  are  called  vitiated  se* 
Tsretions.  The  most  striking  examples  are  seen,  of  course,  when  di- 
TOstion  fails  altogether,  and  the  solids  become  universally  affected  by 
disease,  as  in  fever  (§  143  c,  14«,  657  b,  776,  &c.). 

329.  If  the  heart  and  vascular  system  at  large  feel,  mainly,  the  in- 
fluence of  gastric  or  some  other  local  disease,  the  blood  is  always  more 
or  less  affected  in  its  composition,  and  assimilation  is  otherwise  va- 
riously modified  in  all  other  parts,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  blood,  but  of  the  affection  of  all  the  organs  and  fluids 
which  are  concerned  in  assimilation.  Nothing  affects  the  composition 
of  the  blood  so  capidly  as  disturbances  of  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  of  the  ex- 
treme capillary  blood-vessels.  Nouiinff  can  prove  more  distinctly  the 
truth  of  solidism  and  the  fallacies  of  humoralism ;  especially  those 
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more  instantaneoas  changes  which  are  effected  in  the  entire  circuk* 
ting  mass  of  blood  by  abstracting  only  aa  ounce  of  it  from  the  arm  (€ 
845,  &c.). 

330.  Now,  suppose,  instead  of  treating  disease  upon  some  broad 
principles,  we  were  to  undertake  the  specific  object  of  the  humoralist$ 
an  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  (§  327-329) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  blood  in  its  composition  and  nature.  The  humoral  pa? 
thologist  would  attempt  its  direct  medication,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Ibia 
drugs  can  produce,  by  their  direct  action  upon  the  fluid,  that  natural 
combination  of  its  elements,  and  that  natural  state  of  its  vital  properties* 
far  doing  which  Nature  has  provided  the  whole  ayotem  of  the  great ' 
vital  organs,  and  many  living  secretions  (§  845^  5(c.X  Since,  there* 
£bre,  the  humoralist  has  not  a  physiologiceJ  principle  for  his  govern- 
ment, he  haa  departed  wholly  from  nature.  The  duty  of  cure  thuQ 
devolves  upon  the  solidist,  who  proceeds  to  restore  assimilation  by  re^ 
establishing  the  natural  condition  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
whose  functions  had  become  deranged  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
altered  condition  c^  the  blood ;  and  this  is  effected  according  to  the 
manner  set  forth  in  my  chapter  on  the  tnodui  operandi  of  remediij 
agents.  There,  too,  yon  shall  find,  as  well  as  in  my  disquisitions 
upon  the  philosophy  oi  solidism,  that  the  liring  solids  are  the  only 
affents  which  can  possibly  effect  any  salutaxy  changes  in  the  pabvluf^ 
vUa,  and,  therefore,  that  when  the  iormer  are  diseased  along  with  the 
latter,  they  must  take  the  initiating  step  both  in  the  morbid  and  l^ealthy 
processes.  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  aa  the  solidist  improves  the 
condition  of  the  diseased  organs,  assimilation  will  approximate  its 
natural  state,  and  the  blood  be  regenerated  according  to  established 
ji^sioloirical  laws. 

331.  The  condition,  therefcHPe,  of  the  blood  and  of  the  product 
elaborated  from  it,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  ahould  be  regarded  only  as 
more  or  less  significant  of  the  morbid  changes  which  may  affect  th^ 
solid  parts. 

332.  Having  now  gone  over  the  general  philosophy  relative  to  as- 
similation,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  its  principal  element,  or  what 
18  dOTominated 

THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OF   DIGESTION. 

In  my  investiffatioo  of  this  subject  I  shall  enter  rather  extensively 
open  the  ground  of  Organic  Chemutry,,  in:  all  its  applications  to  the 
science  of  medicine ;  since  it  is  here,  especially,  as  said  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, that  chemistry  has  reared  its  batteries,  and  from  whence  it 
sends  forth  its  artillery  intone  various. dominions  of  organic  life.  A, 
contrast  vrill  be  instituted  under  the  general  designations  of  Physiolt 
oev  and  Organic  Chemistry,  in  their  r^ation  to  healthy  and  morbid 
processes. 

333.  The  doctrines  of  life,  as  hitherto  expounded,  should  be  appli- 
ceble  to  all  the  problems  in  organic  beings  which  may  seem  to  a  su- 
perficial obsover  to  fall  under  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  of  physics. 
Such  problems  are  especially  presented  by  digestion,  respiration,  and 
dM  pioduction  of  organic  heat ;  and  these  are  the  main  intrenchments 
of  chemistry.  If  the  philosophy,  therefore,  which  I  have  thus  far  pro? 
pounded  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  probable 
that  chewistrr  nuist  be  abcMrtive  in  &cts,  and  wild  in  conclusions ;  ana 
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the  more  so  as  it  adrances  to  the  greater  obscurities  in  physiologjTt 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  Such  are  the  realities ;  and  their  expo- 
sure is  the  overthrow  and  the  perpetual  doom  of  organic  chemistry. 

334.  Human  physiolo^  has  been  greatly  vitiated,  in  recent  times, 
by  experiments  upon  animab,  and  conducted  under  the  nlost  unnat- 
ural circumstances.  They  have  been  extensively  made,  in  a  physio- 
logical aspect,  without  any  view  to  the  differences  in  organization 
and  vital  constitution  between  animals  and  man,  and  often  with  a  ref- 
erence to  more  functions  than  belong  to  any  organic  being.  When 
prompted  by  pathological  and  therapeutical  considerations,  the  ex- 
periments have  been  liable  not  only  to  die  foregoing  objections,  but 
to  the  ^eater  one  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  organs  to  the  action  of  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
agents  in  the  varying  states  of  health  and  disease  (§  149, 160,  240). 
These  experimental  fidlacies,  and  the  vast  enora  to  which  they  have 
led  and  are  still  leading,  I  have  considered  extensively  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

In  a  physiological  sense,  the  greatest  evil  attending  the  foregoing 
experiments  consists  in  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  constitution  or  man 
is  different  from  that  of  animals,  when  applying  the  results  of  such 
otherwise  tmnatural  experiments  to  explain  the  vital  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  functions  of  the  human  species. 

The  disparity  increases  between  the  natural  laws  and  results  of  the 
human  and  those  of  vegetable  oiganization,  and  others,  again,  of 
chemical  affinities,  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  va- 
rieties of  organization  and  vital  constitution,  and  the  attributes  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom. 

335.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  experiments  which  axe  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  physiology 
of  the  highest  function  of  life,  but  in  which  organization  takes  no  part, 
and  the  wiiole  process  is  carried  on  by  artificial  "mixtures"  and 
chemical  reagents  1  This  is  now  the  almost  universal  philosophy,  and 
therefore  demands  an  investigation  which  shall  lead  either  to  its  con- 
firmation or  to  its  overthrow. 

336.  It  is  in  the  stomach  that  vitality  is  exemplified  in  its  most  im- 
pressive and  astonishing  aspects,  and  where  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tions abound  that  fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  are  endowed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  operations,  "  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature"  (§  64,  339).  It  is  here,  especially,  that  nature  has  illus- 
trated her  distinction  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
established  her  chain  of  connection.  It  is  here,  in  the  incipient  change 
of  dead  into  living  matter,  that  we  witness  a  full  display  of  those 
powers  which  operate  in  the  most  elaborate  organization,  and  an  equal 
exclusion  of  the  forces  which  appertain  to  dead  matter.  It  is  here 
the  line  of  separation  begins  abruptly ;  but  where  analogies  are  pre- 
sented in  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter,  mrough  new 
modes  of  combining  the  same  elements ;  and  admiration  increases, 
as  we  mount  along  the  entire  function  of  assimilation,  and  find,  at 
each  step  of  the  ascending  series,  that  the  whole  agency  is  committed 
to  forces  that  have  no  existence  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  the  whole 
is  the  harmonious  result  of  a  principle  which  may  form  an  interme- 
diate link  between  spirit  and  matter ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  widi- 
in  our  control  by  which  we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes. 
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Casting  a  glance  at  the  vegetable  world,  yre  find  the  connection  con- 
tinuedi  by  other  analogous  links,  with  elementary  matter  itself;  but 
here,  as  in  the  higher  department  of  nature,  the  line  of  separation  is 
equally  defined,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  may  be  the  prop* 
erties  of  life  which  have  their  bennnine  in  vegetable  organization. 

It  is  here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  life,  as  in  the  propagation  of  ^ 
.species,  that  we  especially  witness  a  substitution  of  Creative  Power; 
and,  as  all  that  appertains  exclusively  to  the  organic  world  was  per- 
fectly distinct  in  its  Creation  from  the  inorganic,  so  are  the  substituted 
processes  of  G^eneration,  and  of  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  mat- 
ter, equally  distinct  from  the  causes  and  results  of  inorganic  processes 
(§  32,  &c.,  63,  &c.). 

For  conducting  that  connected  series  of  changes  which  make  up 
the  process  of  assimilation  in  animals,  a  complex  apparatus  has  beep 
provided,  whose  beginning  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whose  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  higher  kingdom,  have  been  contrived 
upon  consummate  principles  of  Design,  diat  the  elements  of  matter 
shall  be  gradually  brougnt  into  those  perfectly  new  conditions,  both 
as  to  composition  and  properties,  which  contradistinguish  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  kingdoms,  and  thus,  as  in  all  things  else  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  that  abrupt  transmutation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter 
which  distinguished  the  Creative  Act  shall  be  avoided,  and  remain  a 
characteristic  of  Creative  Power  (§  14,  172,  325). 

337.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  I  set  forth  some  general  facts 
which  evince  an  incongruity  of  doctrines  that  clearly  divides  the  physi- 
ological world  into  three  schools ;  one  of  them  (pure  chemistry)  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  and  in- 
organic beings ;  a  second  (pure  vitalism)  contradistinguishing  the  two 
kingdoms  in  those  fundamental  conditions ;  and  the  third  ^chemico- 
vitalism)  blending  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  and  vitalism  (§  4f ).  Now, 
each  of  these  denominations  has  interpreted  the  philosophy  of  di- 
gestion according  to  the  general  doctrines  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each. 

338.  Beginning  with  pure  chemistry,  we  find  the  great  leader  set- 
ting foith  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  following  language  in  his 
late  work  on  Ammal  Chemutry  applied  to  Fatkdogy  and  Therapeutics, 

"  Chtmifxgation,"  he  says,  "  is  independent  op  the  vital  pobce. 
It  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical  action, — exactly  sim- 
ilar to  uiose  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation  which  are 
known  as  putrepaction,  fermentation,  or  decay"  (§  365). 

It  will  be  also  seen  iroxa  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  the  chemist 
is  regardless  of  his  own  rules  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry ;  since  he  identifies  the  organizing  act,  or  that 
which  combines  the  elements  of  matter  into  complex  organic  com- 
pounds, with  the  chemical  process  that  resolves  these  compounds  into 
their  ultimate  elements.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  "  experi- 
mental philosophy,''  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit  to  it  (§  350). 

339.  a.  I  shall  now  set  forth  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vitalists  rela- 
tive to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  in  the  language  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished '*  reformer"  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  19  true,  the  doctrines  are  as  fundamentally  opposed  as  contradiction 
can  possibly  make  them.  But,  as  will  have  oeen  abundantly  seen, 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  this  distinguished 
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man  are  their  palpable  contradictions.  Nor  can  there  be  any  proof 
go  conclusire  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  about  which  *'  the  reformer*'  was 
simultaneously  concerned. 

But,  I  will  go  back  for  a  conflicting  doctrine  to  the  treatise  **  oh 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physioiogy"  published  a  year  or  two 
antecedently  to  his  work  **  am  Animal  Chemistry  /"  by  which  we  shall 
learn  the  extent  of  the  confusion  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  the 
tardiness  with  which  it  is  discerned  by  his  medical  disciples.  In  that 
work  he  says, 

'*  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  bt  the  tital  principle.  The  union  of  its  ele- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  new  combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  mode  op  attraction,  and  the  existence  of  a. 

POWER   DISTINCT   FROM   ALL   OTHER  POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  THE 

TITAL  PRINCIPLE."  **  If  the  food  possessod  life,  not  merely  the  chem- 
ical forces,  but  this  tital  ity  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force 
of  the  organism  it  nourished." — Liebio. 

Such,  then,  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  Titalist  and  solidist,  mis- 
taken by  the  chemist  for  his  own,  when  he  happened  to  be  reasoning 
accordine  to  the  promptings  of  organic  nature.  The  same  Tiews  are 
presented  in  the  work  on  Animal  CJiemistry  (§  360). 

339,  h.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  say  that 
&e  resuscitated  chemical  doctrine  (§  338)  is  apparently  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  fact  even  for  that  part  of  the  British  medical  profession 
who  have  received  most  of  the  sayings  of  Liebig  as  oracular  revela- 
tions ;  for  we  read  in  the  late  edition  of  the  "  Pharmacologia,**  now 
devoted  to  the  authorized  philosophy  (§  349  d,  676  h),  that, 

"  According  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  and  still  more  re- 
cently of  Dr.  Beaumont,  if,  after  putrefaction  has  actually  advanced,  a 
substance  in  such  a  condition  be  introduced  into  the  living  stomach, 
the  process  is  immediately  checked,  a$id  no  signs  of  putrefaction  are 
presented  by  the  digested  food,  although  were  the  same  substatices 
ieft  Bt  the  temperature  of  99°  F.,  they  would  soon  evince  evidence  of 
its  progress.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  di- 
gestiTo  organs  must,  in  such  cases,  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordinary 
chemical  tS&nities^'  (§  676,  b), — FxRin^sPharmacologia,  p.  148.  Lon- 
don^ 1843.  And  such,  in  reality,  is  one  of  Liebig's  conflicting  state- 
ments. 

And  wh^  should  not  the  ^*  vital  powers  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  aflinities*'  in  all  other  cases  of  food,  where  it  is  far  more 
obvious  that  such  resistance  does  happen ;  and  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  the  law  in  relation  to  digestion  has  a  wide  foundation  in  liv- 
ing beings  1  Why  does  not  the  blood  putrefy  ?  Wliy  not  any  other 
animal  or  Tegetable  fluid  t  Why  not  any  living  animal  or  vegetable 
solid) 

340.  Let  us  now  hear  the  student  of  organic  nature  upon  the  phys- 
iology of  digestion.  What  says  John  Hunter,  of  whom  it  is  said  by 
one,  that  "  he  stands  alone  in  our  profession ;"  that,  **  in  his  immense 
career,  every  thing  bore  reference  to  one  great  idea, — t/ic  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  nature*  slaws;'*  •*  who,"  says  another, "  was  neither 
anatomist,  physiologist,  surgeon,  nor  naturalist,  alone,  but  the  most 
temarkable  combination  of  all  these  which  the  world  has  yet  seen;" 
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for,  '*  where,"  sajs  another,  "  in  the  calendar  of  time,  shall  we  look 
£ot  an  equal  in  the  compass,  the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  animal  life,  or  for  consequences  such  as  those 
that  have  resulted  from  his  lahors  to  universal  pathology ;"  while  an- 
other apostrophizes,  '*  how  humhle  do  any  of  the  men  of  the  present 
day  appear  when  placed  by  the  side  of  Hunter  V*  **  The  genius  of 
Hunter,"  says  another,  ''long  ago  explained. the  obiections  to  other 
theoiies  of  digestion.  These  have  been  turned  into  ridicule  to  smooth 
the  way  for  hypotheses  that  have  no  better  foundation." 

Well  may  we  ask,  what  says  John  Hunter  on  the  physiology  of  di- 
gestion ] 

**  Digestion,"  he  says,  "  is  an  assimilating  process.  It  is  a  species 
of  generation ;  but  the  curious  circumstance  is  its  converting  both  veg- 
etable and  animal  matter  into  the  same  kind  of  substance  or  com- 
pound, which  no  chemical  process  can  effect.  Those  who  took  it  up 
chemically^  heifig  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  animal  economy  ^  have 
erroneously  referred  the  operations  of  the  animal  machine  to  the  laws 
of  chemistry." 

341.  The  illustrious  George  Fordyce,  after  a  thorough  experiment- 
al investigation  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

'  *'  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  substances  capable  of  giving 
nourishment,  and,  therefore,  of  being  converted  into  the  essential  parts 
of  the  chyle,  are  totally  different  from  those  changes  which  take 
place  any  where  but  in  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  whetk 
alive.  Therefore,  no  experiment  made  am^y  where^  excepting  in  these 
intestines  of  the  living  animal,  can  in  the  smallest  degree  influence 
the  doctrine  of  digestion."  '*  Food  placed  in  all  the  chemical  circum- 
Btances  that  can  be  conceived  similar  to  those  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  living  animal,  will  never  be  converted  into  chyme,  but  will  under- 
go other  changes  totally  different."  He  finally  adds,  as  the  result  of 
bis  own  experiments  out  of  the  stomach,  that,  *'  whether  we  employ  the 
g£Utric  juice,  or  bile^  or  saliva,  in  no  case  has  chyle,  or  ant  thing  liki; 
IT,  EVER  BEEN  PRODUCED."  The  reasou  is,  that  the  gastric  juice,  like 
the  blood,  loses  its  vitality  as  soon  as  abstracted  from  the  stomach. 
Hunter  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observations 
(§  365). 

342.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Tiedemann,  another  distinguished  inquirer 
into  the  nature  of  digestion  (§  340,  341),  that, 

*'  All  the  phenomena  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  which  ar^ 
only  observed  in  living  bodies,  appear  to  rest,  as  to  their  foundation, 
on  the  vital  property  which  organized  liquids  possess  of  producing, 
nnder  certain  circumstances,  in  other  organic  matters,  similar  changes 
that  cause  these  bodies  to  acquire  the  properties  themselves  are  en? 
dowed  withaL"     Again : 

**  It  cannot  be  mistaken  that  digestion  is  an  operation  exclusively 
the  property  of  living  bodies,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
changes  of  composition  which  general  physical  forces  and  the  play  of 
chemical  are  capable  of  producing  in  inorganic  matters.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  vital  act,  as  an  e&ct  of  life." 

As  to  assimilation  by  vegetables,  Tiedemann  holds  the  same  doc- 
trine as  Hunter,  Fordyce,  and  all  other  physiologists  whose  opinions 
have  survived  the  day  on  which  thev  were  promulgated.    Thus : 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  material  changes  which  vegetable  parts  uii< 
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dergo  in  nutrition,  chemistry  bas  hitherto  giren  us  no  satis&ctory  ip- 
formation,  simply  because,  being  effects  ofUfe^  such  changes  are  beyond 
the  domain  of  chemical  science.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  admit 
is,  that  the  changes  of  composition  that  occur  during  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables  are  the  consequence  of  vital  manifestations  of  activity,  and 
not  the  effects  of  chemical  affinities,  such  as  are  observed  in  inorganic 
bodies.". 

''All  the  attempts,"  he  goes  on,  "of the  intro-mechanicians  and  in- 
tro-chemists  to  reach  this  point  (assimilation)  have  failed;  and  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  such  ideas  are  both  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 
We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  effectSy 
sui  generis,  as  vital  manifestations,  founded  on  a  power  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in,  organic  bodies." — Tiedemann's  Physiology, 

343.  Turning  to  the  greatest  of  French  physiologists,  we  hear  from 
him  the  same  general  protest  against  the  corruption  of  medicine  by 
ingrafting  upon  it  the  physical  sciences  (§  5i,  b), 

344.  In  considering  farther  the  physiology  of  digestion,  I  shall  in- 
troduce, in  the  first  place,  a  series  of  general  conclusions  which  have 
been  derived  from  chemistry,  both  as  to  digestion  and  other  organic 
processes,  and  when  in  this  respect  and  otherwise  prepared,  I  shall 
state  the  remaining  grounds  upon  which  I  rely  more  specifically  for 
establishing  the  vital  doctrine. 

345.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  distinguished  chemist,  Dr.  Prout,  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  mingle  chemistry  with  vitalism. 

"  First,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  *•  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
alimentary  substances,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  them  to  a  semi-fluid 
state.     This  operation  seems  to  be  altogether  ^lemical, 

"  2d.  The  stomach  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  changing 
into  one  another  the  simple  alimentary  principles,"  and  "  this  part  of 
the  operation  of  the  stomach  appears,  like  the  reducing  process,  to  be 
chemical ;  but  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  may  be  termed  the 
converting  operation  of  the  stomach. 

"  3d.  The  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of 
organizing  and  vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  substances."  "  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can 
be  chemical.     Its  agency  is  vital,  and  its  nature  completely  unknown." 

346.  Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  digestion  as  entertained  by  the 
chemico-vitalist  (§  345).  But,  from  what  we  shall  have  seen  of  the 
absolute  contradictions  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  those  who  at- 
tempt the  application  of  pure  chemistry  to  the  functions  and  results  of 
organic  life,  we  may  expect  that  the  chemico-vitalist  will  be  equally 
inconsistent  when  he  applies  himself,  at  one  time,  to  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  and,  at  another,  reasons  from  the  results  cf  the  labor- 
atory to  those  phenomena.  Accordingly,  we  find  within  a  few  pages 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  chemico-physiologist,  that  he  broadly 
affirms  that 

''  There  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they  administer.'* 
**  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  organization  should 
result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason,  why  the  mechanical 
arrangements  in  the  formation  of  organized  beings  should  lead  to  the 
chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instruments"  ! 
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Here,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  are  not  onlj  the  strangest  contra- 
dictions, but  a  full  admission  that  there  is  not  the  *'  slightest  reason'' 
for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  any  process,  function,  or  result  of 
liying  bemgs. 

347.  Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  chemico-vitalist,  the  same  eminent 
chemist  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  that  **  with  the  liv- 
ing, the  animative  properties  of  organic  bodies,  chemulry  has  not  the 
tmaUeat  alliance,  and  probably  toill  never^  in  ant  degree,  elucidate 
those  properties.  The  phenomena  of  life  are  not  even  remotely  anal- 
ogous to  any  thing  we  know  in  chemistry  as  exhibited  anx>ng  inorganic 
ttffents."  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  chemical  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  digestion,  the  same  reasoner  observes  that,  '*  the 
means  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  composition  and  structure  are 
produced,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  organic  substances,  like  the 
results  themselves,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  bear  litde  or  no  resem* 
blance  to  any  artificial  process  of  chemistry  ;*'*  that  "those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  chemistry  to  physiology  and  pathology  have  split 
on  a  fatal  rock  by  hastily  assuming  that  what  they  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  wanting,  or  otherwise  changed,  in  the  animal  economy, 
was  the  cause  of  particular  diseases,  and  that  such  diseases  were  to 
be  cured  by  supplying,  and  adjusting  artificially,  the  principle  in  error. 
But  the  scientific  physician  will  soon  discover  that  Nature  will  not  al- 
low him  to  ofiiciate  as  her  journeyman,  even  in  the  fno9t  trifling  de- 
gree" — Dr.  Prout. 

348.  And,  to  the  same  effect  may  be  quoted  Dr.  Car^nter,  one  of 
&e  foremost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  64,^). 

*'  The  agency  of  vitality,"  says  this  reasoner,  in  his  Comparative 
Physiology,  where  he  generally  ridicules  the  term  and  all  that  is  rela- 
tive to  it,  "  ^  agency  of  vriALiTY,  as  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does 
not  change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  the 
ELEMENTS  in  tnodcs  which  we  cannot  imitate^*  / 

So,  also.  Dr.  Roget,  alike  distinguished  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
vitalism  (§  64,/) :  "Vital  chemistry**  he  says,*'  m  too  subtle  a 
POWBR/?r  human  science  to  detect,  or  for  human  art  to  imitate** 

And  thus  the  eminent  Wagner,  not  less  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
chemistry : 

"  The  existence  of  one  or  more  powers,  commonly  called  vital 
powers,  is  not,  however,  denied.  The  final^  cause  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  the  nature  op  the  animal  organism,  and 
is  unknown  to  us." — ^Wagner's  Physiology,  London,  1842,  p.  346. 
And  yet  this  distinguished  observer  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
tric juice. 

349.  a.  Thus  might  I  go  on  with  one  after  another,  till  I  should 
have  exhausted  the  whole  that  have  attempted  to  confound  the  science 
of  life  with  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  prove  by  their  own  state- 
ments that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intelligible  connection  between 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  already,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  pointed  out  this  universal  admission. 

The  ground  of  chemistry  being  thus  virtually  abandoned  to  the  vi- 
talist,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  pursue  an  adversary  who  is  al- 
ways upon  the  retreat  But,  as  he  flies,  he  is  forever  shooting  from 
behind,  and  his  Parthian  weapons  fall  thickly  and  heavily  upon  the 
vast  multitude.    He  must  therefore  be  subdued  into  a  practical  acqui* 
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escence  with  those  consistent  principles  of  nature  which  exaiQt  his  con- 
sent, but  not  his  compliance. 

349,  b.  Perhaps  no  author  has  supplied  so  many  examples  of  cod* 
tradictions  in  great  fundamental  principles,  and  in  so  small  a  compass^ 
as  he  who  has  so  lately  taken  captive  Uie  physiological  world.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  Essays  ''  On  the  ThiloMphy  of  Vitality  and  the  Modm 
Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents**  I  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  article  on 
*'  Poisons,  Contagions,  and  Miasma,"  in  Liebig's  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Phynology^*'  that  "  it  is  certainly  the  mos^ 
stupendous  exhibition  of  perverted  facts,  of  combinations  of  conflict- 
ing doctrines,  and  of  the  rudest  system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  dreamy  speculation.*' 

It  was  objected  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  that  I  did  not 
prove  my  aUegations  (§  5),  a).  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  the  object 
of  that  work  to  do  so.  I  was  satisfied  with  calling  attention  to  the 
facts,  and  with  what  I  had  already  published  in  the  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological Commentaries.  Since  that  day,  the  work  on  *'  Anitnal  Chem^ 
iitry**  has  appeared ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  sustain  the  allega- 
tions of  the  '*  Preface,''  and  this  more  especially  from  the  objections 
alleged  by  Liebig  against  physiologists  (§  350,  mottoes,  a,  b,  c,  and  d). 

1  say,  dierefore,  that  we  meet  on  the  same  page  a  purely  chemical 
and  a  purely  vital  philosophy  of  digestion ;  and  equally  so  of  other 
important  organic  processes.  That  each  is  laid  down  without  quali- 
fication, and  with  the  dictum  of  a  master,  who  is  conscious  that  the 
preponderance  he  gives  to  the  purely  chemical  philosophy  of  life  will 
establish  his  Empire  in  that  philosophy  with  an  age  more  prone  than 
ever  to  the  doctrines  of  materialism. 

349,  c.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  deceived ;  for,  however  this  veiy 
extraordinary  and  successful  pretender  in  medicine  may  beguile  us 
with  words,  and  seem  to  persuade  rather  than  to  rule,  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  at  most,  he  does  but  invalidate  his  own  edicts  by  counter- 
mands, and  that  in  the  end  he  tells  us  that  these  apparently  adverse 
decrees  are,  in  their  absolute  import,  one  and  the  same ;  that  they 
are  consistent  laws  delivered  from  the  laboratory,  though  apparently 
in  conflict  on  account  of  the  opposing  forces,  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  preside  in  the  chemistry  of  nature ;  that,  however,  in  re- 
ality, there  is  no  diflerence  whatever  in  the  seemingly  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation,  which  are  one  and  identical,  since 
^  the  mysterious  vital  principle  can  he  replaced  by  the  chemical  forces  ;'* 
and  since,  also,  "  the  vital  force  unites  in  its  manifestations  all  the  pe* 
culiarities  of  the  chemical  fotrces^  and  of  the  no  less  wonderful  cause 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  origin  (^electrical  phenomena,'*  And 
ftgain,  "  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction^  the  ultimate  cause 
efthe  different  conditions  of  the  vital  force  are  chemical  forces**  (§  64,  c). 
— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemistry  ;  and  Animal  Chemistry. 

349,  d.  It  is  painful  to  speak  thus  of  one  so  highly  endowed,  so 
devoted  in  mina,  so  accomplished  in  chemistry ;  but  science  and  hu- 
manity demand  the  sacrifice.  But,  again,  I  wish  to  be  undeiBtood, 
that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  case,  is  it  the  individual  of  whom 
I  speak,  but  of  bis  doctrines  alone  (§  1  ^,  4  b).  Nor  yet  would  die 
doctrines  of  an  individual  become  the  subject  of  extended  remarki 
did  they  not  represent  the  existing  state  of  the  three  high  branches 
of  medicine.    The  gigantic  physical  school  had  too  much  of  the  Pro- 
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tean  charader,  too  little  unity  of  purpoBO,  and  demanded  greater  star 
Inlity.  The  learned  men  of  a  great  Nation,  Tke  British  Auoda" 
turn  for  the  Advancemmt  if  EjunoUdge^  united  in  the  object,  and  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  achieving  the  enterprise  upon  a  foreign  Chemist* 
The  note  of  proscription  has  been  sounded  in  high  quarters,  in  due 
conformity  (§  5^  a,  150}  kk)^  and  medical  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
hope  even  from  a  ^rit  of  toleration.  The  subject,  therefore,  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  observation  and  reason,  and  he  who  arraigns 
the  authorized  doctrines  will  cheerfully  abide  an  unsuccessful  issue 
(§  1  b,  676  6,  709,  note).  I  shall  therefore  dwell  upon  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  have  engendered  the  corruptions,  and  shall  array  them 
in  all  the  force  demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject,  that  we 
may  the  better  realize  the  shallowness  of  that  pretended  philosophy 
which  has  so  lately  swept,  like  a  hurricane,  over  the  intellectual  world, 
that  we  may  see,  m  the  system  of  contradictions,  the  equal  fallacy  of 
that  school  who  endeavor,  with  great  sincerity,  to  mingle  the  conflict^ 
ing  principles,  and  that  we  may  the  better  cultivate  and  enjoy  the 
simple  and  consistent  philosophy  which  nature  teaches.  Nor  will  I 
yet  leave  their  general  reference  to  that  stupendous  system  of  assump- 
tion and  contradiction  which  was  so  lately  hailed  by  physiologists  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  total  revolution  in  medica]  science,  ay,  in  the  very 
practice  of  medicine,  without  showing  you  the  depth  of  the  material- 
ism in  which  it  was  submerged.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  avowed 
infidelity  to  which  it  has  led.  Examples  of  that  disregard  of  instinct- 
ive faith  I  have  already  placed  in  their  proper  connection  with  my 
subject.*  But,  I  virill  merely  present,  in  relief,  from  Liebig*s  revolu- 
tionary work,  a  doctrine  of  die  chemical  sdiool,  from  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not  the  ambition  of  intellectual  and  immortal  beings,  the  very 
impulse  of  nature  will  turn  the  most  indifferent  with  a  loathing  aver- 
sion. We  shall  see  from  it,  also,  how  entirely  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  the  merest  matter  is  every  thing  relating  to  organic  life ;  even  man 
himself.  Thus,  then,  **  the  Reformer,"  in  behalf  of  die  school  of 
diemistry : 

349,  e.  **  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisive  grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion that  ev^ry  motion^  ebery  manifestation  qfjbrce,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance ;  that  every  concep- 
tion, every  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
accompanied  by  a  chanoe  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of 
THE  BRAIN."  **  Every  manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of  a  trans* 
formation  of  the  structure  or  qfits  substance.^* 

And  now  may  it  not  be  reasonably  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  those 
chemical  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  which  give  rise  to  **  every 
conception,  every  mental  afiection,  every  thought,  and  every  sensa- 
tion" (§  175  c,  500  «)  t 

Many  organic  chemists,  however,  are  disposed  to  admit  a  spiritual 
part,  and  they  should  therefore  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  prin* 
ciple.of  life  is  not  less  substantiated  by  facts  than  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  which  they  are  so  ready  to  concede  when  inviting  our  attention 
to  the  physical  doctrines  of  life. 

350.  I  have  just  said  that  I  would  present  such  an  array  of  contra- 

«  6e«  Medical  amd  Phynologieal  CamfmmtMrim,  toI.  il,  pw  198-140.  Alio^  the  Eua0 
.en  ihe  Vital  Powen,  in  rd.  L 
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fictory  opinions  on  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  disease,  from  the  two  brief  National  Essays  by 
Liebig  (§  349,  d),  as  should  induce  physiologists  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  thus  make  some  atonement  to  the  science  which  was  surrendered 
with  an  acclamation  that  had  been  worthy  the  original  institution  of 
medicine. 

In  the  first  place,  howerer,  with  a  view  to  the  -cause  which  I  advo- 
cate, and  in  justice,  also,  to  able  and  independent  philosophers,  I  shall 
euote  the  following  remarks  ftH>m  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  a 
oistinguished  writer,  of  Manchester  (England) :  * 

"Mandieiter,  May  5^  1646. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
^^  I  made  your  pamphlet  {s,  Lecture  on  Digestion)  the  subject,  of  a 
Paper  which  I  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  ana  which  provoked  a  discussion  two  nights.  The 
result  was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  your  views  in  reference  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Digestion,     I  am^  &c., 

"Charles  Clay,  M.D." 

I  shall  now  exhibit,  in  parallel  columns,  the  new  philosophy  which 
forms  the  present  science  of  medicine,  preceded  by  some  appropriate 
mottoes, 

a.  "  Animal  lad  tsgitabi.!  pliyiiologkti  institute  experiments  witfaont  beinr  ae- 
qoeinted  with  the  circoinstexioes  neceMsrv  to  the  oondnaance  of  life— with  the  qiiaiitiM 
■nd  proper  nooriahment  of  the  animal  or  pfant  on  which  they  operate — or  with  the  nature 
and  chemical  constitation  of  its  orgrans.  These  experiments  are  considered  by  them  as 
eoBvinctng^  proofs,  while  they  are  fitted  only  to  awaken  pity"  (no.  50). 

b.  "  All  Discovkriks  iu  physics  and  in  chwistrt,  all  explanations  of  chzmists  [  1  ]» 
most  remain  without  finit  sna  useless,  because  even  to  the  great  LKaders  xh  phtsi- 
0L06T,  carbonic  add,  ammonia,  acids,  and  bases,  are  sounds  without  meaning,  wcrdt 
without  sense,  terms  of  an  unknown  language,  which  awaken  no  thooghts,  and  no  asso> 
ciations.  They  treat  these  sciencei  like  the  vulgar,  who  deipiie  a  foreign  literature  in 
exact  proportion  to  tiieir  ignorance  of  it"— Lixbig's  Organic  Chemittry  applied  to  Pkft- 
ieHogy,  he    [See  na  2.] 

c.  "  None  of  them  (the  most  distinguished  physiologists)  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
process  of  development  and  nutrition,  or  of  tae  true  cause  of  death.  Thev  professed  to 
explain  the  most  obscure  ptyekologieal  phenomena,  and  yet  they  were  unable  to  say  what 
fever  is,  and  in  what  way  quinine  acts  in  curing  it"  (no.  3.  40).  The  oft-reiterated  oancla- 
sion  follows,  that  it  is  reserved  for  chemistry  to  resolve  these  problems. 

d.  "Thus  fnedicine,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  has  formed  certkin 
ooDceptions  in  regard  to  mutritioii  and  sAHODtPiCATioN.  Afiieiet  qfdiet  have  been  di- 
vided into  NUTRITIOUS  and  nonhutritious  ;  but  these  theories  [ !  ]  being  founded  on 
observations  destitute  of  the  conditions  most  essentialito  the  drawing  of  just  conclusions, 
oould  not  be  received  as  expressiona  of  the  truth.  How  dear  are  now  to  us  the  relatit»B 
of  the  different  articles  of  ibod  to  the  objecU  which  they  serve  in  the  body,  since  organic 
iJiemisiry  has  applied  to  the  investigation  her  quantative  method  of  research" !  ($  18,  409.) 

e.  "The  limited  acquaintance  of  physiologists  with  the  methods  of  research  employed  in. 
cbemistTy  will  coBtiNUX  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the  progress  of  physidogyi  aa 
well  as  a  reproach  which  that  science  cannot  escape."— Liebig  s  Animal  ChemiUry. 

/  "  What  has  the  soul,  what  have  oonsdonsness  and  inteUect  to  do  with  Ac  derekip- 
ment  of  the  human  foetus,  or  the  fmtus  in  a  fowl's  e^g  7  Not  more,  surely,  than  with  the 
development  of  die  seeds  d[  a  plant  Let  us  first  endeavor  to  refer  to  their  ultimate  causei 
Aose  phenomena  of  life  whidi  are  not  paychological;  vAletw  bewart  of  drawing  eon- 
ehuiom  b^ore  toe  have  a  ground-work.  We  know  exactly  the  mechanism  of  the  eye ;  but 
neidier  anatomy  ncsr  chemistry  will  ever  explain  how  tlie  rays  of  liffht  act  on  consdous- 
ness,  so  as  to  produce  vision.  Natural  science  has  fixed  limits  which  cannot  be  passed; 
■nd  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  all  our  disooveries,  we  shall  never  know 
what  light,  electndty,  and  magnetism  are  in  their  essence,  because,  even  of  those  thin^ 
which  are  material,  nie  human  intellect  has  only  conceptions.  We  can  ascertain,  how- 
ever, the  laws  which  regulate  their  motion  and  rest,  because  these  are  maniiested  in  phe- 
nomena. In  like  manner,  the  laws  of  vitality,  and  of  all  that  disturbs,  pro* 
■OTES,  or  alters  VITALITY,  may  certainly  be  discovered,  although  we  shall  never  learn 
what  life  is"  ($  168,  A).— Lxxbig's  Animal  Chemittry, 
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f .  "  A  writer,  who  can  »  ooDtndict  himself,  scaroely  needf  to  he  exposed  hy  u.*'— 
Cabpkhtsr's  Retriem  «f  Paihs'i  "  Commentaries."  8ee  Paiitb's  **  Exawtinaiiom  of  Re- 
friemt/'p.  12,  86. 

A.  "  Cbemists  end  oataral  pfailoeophen,  accostoaied  to  stodv  the  phenomena  over  which 
the  phyiical  fi>rcea  preside,  have  carried  their  spirit  of  calculation  into  the  theories  of  the 
Tital  laws."— BicHAT's  General  Anatomy,  voL  u.,  p.  54. 

i.  "  Let  a  man  be  given  np  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  knowledge,  and  that  will 
heoome  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take  such  a  tinetore  from  a  familiarity  with  tiiat  ob- 
Jecti  that  eveiy  tfaug  ebe,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  nnder  the  same  view.  A. 
metaphysician  will  brii^  j^longfain^  and  gardening  immediately  to  abstract  notioos ;  the 
history  of  nature  will  signif;^  nothmg  to  him.  A  chemist,  on  die  contrary,  shall  reduce 
dlvini^  to  the  maxims  of  bis  laboeatorv^  explain  monlity  bv  eal,  Mulpkmr,  and  meremrf, 
and  aliegorixe  the  Scriptore  itself  and  the  sacred  mysteries  oiereof^  into  the  philosopher's 
stone." — ^LocKX,  on  the  Human  Undentanding. 

k.  "Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believed  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in 
mosic.  I  myself  knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  there  were  only  three  parts  in 
harmonv,  to  wit,  base,  tenor,  and  treble,  because  there  are  but  three  peisons  in  the  Trin- 
ity."— Bjeid,  on  the  Power*  qf  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  iL,  Euay  6,  c.  viiL 

U  "When  education  takes  in  error  as  apart  of  its  mtem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wiU 
operate  with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indennite." — ^Burkk  ($  675). 


CHBBaCAL    DOCTRINES. 

1.  *'  Mt  object  has  been,  in  the 
ipresent  work,  to  direct  attention  to 

the  points  of  intersection  oickem- 
Utry  with  physiology ^  and  to  point 
oat  those  parts  in  which  the  sci- 
ences become,  as  it  were,  fmixed 
up  together.  It  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  problems,  such  as  chemis- 
try at  present  requires  to  be  re- 
solved, and  a  number  of  conclu- 
sions drawn  according  to  the  rules 
ci  that  science.  These  questions 
and  problems  will  be  resolved; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  in  that  case  ▲  new  phtsiol- 

OOT  AND  A  RATIONAL  PATHOLOOT." 

— Lubiq's  Animal  Chemistry. 

2.  *'  In  earlier  times f  the  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  often  with 
6REAT  SUCCESS,  to  apply  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  medical  art  the  views 
derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  chemical  observations.  In- 
deed, the  great  physicians,  who 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  were  the  founders   of 

CHBMISTRT,  AND  IN  THOSE  DAYS 
THE  ONLY  PHILOSOPHERS  AC- 
QUAINTED    WITH      IT." LiEBIG's 

Animal  Chemistry.    (See  mottoes 

3.  *'  In  the  animal  body  we  rec- 
ognize as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all 


VITAL    DOCTRINES. 

47.  ''A  RATIONAL  physiology 
cannot  be  founded  on  mere  re- 
actions, and  the  living  body  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  chemical  labor- 
atory." 

"The  study  of  the  uses  of 
the  functions  of  different  organs, 
and  of  their  mutual  connection 
in  the  animal  bod^,  was  formerly 
the  chief  object  m  physiologic^ 
researches ;  out  lately  this  study 
has  fallen  into  the  back-ground." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. — 
(See  motto  c.) 

•  48.  "  With  all  its  discover- 
ies. Modem  Chemistry  has  per- 
formed but  SLENDER  SERVICES   tO 

physiology  and  pathology." — Lib- 
big,  ibid. 

49.  "  Physiology  still  endeavors 
to  apply  chemical  experiments  to 
the  removal  of  diseased  conditions ; 
but,  with  aU  these  countless  ex- 
periments, we  are  not  one  step 
NEARER  to  the  causes  and  essence  of 
disease.** — Liebig,  ibid. 

50.  "Mechanical  philosophexs 
and  chemists  justly  ascribe  to 
THEIR  methods  of  research  the 
greater  part  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  labors." — Lie- 
bio's  Anifnal  Chemistry  (a). 

51.  "In  the  animal  ovum,  as 
well  as  in  thb  seed  of  a  plant^ 
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CHEMICAL   DOCTRINBt.  TTrAI.   DOCTRDTBS. 

foTct  only  OM  eawe^  the  chemical  we  recognize  a  certain  kemakx- 
ACTioN  which  the  elements  of  the  able  force,  the  source  of 
food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  growth,  or  increase  in  the  mass, 
mutually  exercise  on  each  other,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply 
The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  of  the  matter  consumed  ;  a  force 
vital  force,  either  in  animals  or  in  in  a  state  of  rest.  By  the  ac- 
plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  tion  of  external  influences,  by  im*> 
THIS  be  prevented,  the  prenom-  pregnation,  by  the  presence  of  air 
ENA  of  life  do  NOT  MANIFEST  and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
themseltes.  If  the  chemical  ac-  static  equilibrium  of  this  force 
tion  be  impeded,  the  vital  phenom-  is  disturbed.  Entebino  into  a 
cna  must  take  new/ormsJ'  **  All  state  of  motion  or  ACTivrrr,  ii 
vital  activity  arises  from  the  exhibits  iUelf  is  the  production 
mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  al- 
atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  diough  occasionally  bounded  by 
food." — LiEBio's  Aswmal  Chemis-  right  lines,  are  yet  widely  distinct 
try.  from  geometrical  forms,  such  bb 

4.  "  The  life  of  animals  exhib-  we  observe  in  crystalized  miner* 
its  itself  in  the  continual  absorp-  als.  This  force  is  called  the  vt-< 
tio|i  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  tal  force,  vis  vita,  or  vitalitt." 
its  combination  with  certain  parts  **  The  increase  of  mass  is  effect- 
of  the  animal  body." — Liebig's  ed  in  living  parts  by  the  vital 
Animal  Chemistry.  force." — Liebio*s  Animal  Chem* 

5.  ••  Physiology  has  sufficiently  istry,  (See  my  Essays  on  yitali" 
decisive  grounds  for  the  opinion,  ty,  Sec,  p.  13-18.) 

that  every  motion,  every  mani-  614.  "  The  oxygen  of  the  at- 
festation  of  force,  is  the  re-  mospnere  is  the  proper,  active,  ex- 
BULT  OF  A  transformation  OF  temal  cause  of  tine  waste  of  mat- 
the  structure  or  of  its  sub-  ter  in  the  animal  body.  It  acts 
stance  ;  that  every  conception,  ev-  like  a  force  which  tends  to  disturb 
ery  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  and  destroy  the  manifestations  of 
changes  in  the  chemical  nature  the  vital  force  at  every  moment, 
of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  But  its  effect  as  a  chemical  agent 
thought,  every  sensation,  is  accom-  (in  producing  vmste\  the  disturb- 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  composi-  ance  proceeding  from  it,  is  held 
^uTit  of  the  substance  of  the  brain"!  in  equilibrium  by  the  vital 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  force." — ^Lie^o's  Animal  Chem- 
41,18i).  istry, 

6^.  Nevertheless, "  toe  ascribe  the  52.  "  The  vital  force  is  raanifest- 
htgher  phcTiom^na  of  mental  exist-  ed  in  the  form  of  resistance,  in- 
ence  to  an  immaterial  agency,  asmuch  as  by  its  presence  in  the 
and  that,  in  so  Jar  as  its  manifes-  \iying^Ss&\ie&,their  elements  acquire 
tations  are  connected  with  matter,  the  power  of  withstanding  the  dis* 
an  agency  entirely  distinct  from  turbance  and  change  in  their  form 
the  vrrAL  force,  with  which  it  and  composition,  which  exter- 
has  nothing  in  commony—lutKBiQ^B  nal  agencies  tend  to  produce;  A 
Animal  Chemistry.  power,  which,  as  chemical  com- 

pounds, THEY  DO    NOT  POSSESS;** 

— -Libbig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

53.  "  The  vrrAL  principle  must 
be  a  MOTIVE  power,  capable  of 
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6.  **  In  tbe  processes  of  nittri- 
TiOR  and  REPRODUCTION,  we  per- 
ceive the  passage  of  matter  n-om 
the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest 
(static  equilibrium).  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system,  this 
matter  enten  again  into  a  state  of 
motion.  The  ultimate  causes  of 
these  different  conditions  of  the  vi- 
tal force  are  chemical  forces." 

7.  "  The  cause  of  the  state  of 
MOTION  is  to  be  found  in  a  series 
of  changes  which  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  organism,  and  these 
are  the  results  of  processes  of 
decomposition,  to  which  either 
the  food  itself,  or  the  structures 
formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs, 
are  subjected." 

8.  '*  The  change  of  matter,  the 
aanifestadon  of  mechanical  fotce, 
and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are, 
in  the  animal  body,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  that  we 
may  consider  the  amount  of  mo- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  living 

TISfiUE  TRANSFORMED,  AS  PROPOR- 
TIONAL TO  THE  QUANTITY  OF  OX- 
YGEN inspired  and  consumed  in  a 
^ven  time  by  the  animal." — Lie- 
«io*8  Animal  Chemi^ry  (no.  3, 4). 

9.  "If  we  employ  diese  well- 
known  facts  as  means  to  assist  us 
in  investigating  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  mechanical  effects  in  the  an*- 
imal  organism,  observation  teaches 
us  that  the  motion  of  the  bloop 

AND  OF  THE   OTHER  ANIMAL   FLU- 


VITAL  doctrines. 

IMPARTING   MOTION   TO   ATOMS   AT 

REST,  and  of  opposing  resistance 
to  OTHER  fi)rces  producing  mo- 
tion, such  as  THE  CHEMICAL  FORGE, 

heat  and  ELECTRICITY." — Liebig's 
Lectures  for  \M^. 

•'  Every  thing  in  the  organism 
goes   on  under   the    influence  of 

the  VITAL  FORCE,  AN  IMMATERIAL 

AGfeNT,  which  the  chemist  cannot 
employ  at  wilL" — Liebig's  Abp- 
tnat  (Memistry, 

54.  *'  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  considering  the  vital 
FORCE  as  a  peculiar  property, 
which  is  possessed  by  certain  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  becomes  sensi- 
ble when  their  elementary  parti- 
cles are  combined  in  a  certain  ar- 
rangement or  form.  This  suppo- 
sition takes  from  the  vital  phenan^ 
ena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  pe- 
culiarity. It  may,  theref»«,  be 
considered  as  a  resting  point 
from  which  an  investigation  into 
these  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  them,  may  be  com- 
menced ;  exactly  as  we  consider 
^e  properties  and  laws  of  light 
to  be  aependent  on  a  certain  lu- 
miniferaus  matter  or  other,  which 
has  no  farther  connection  with  the 
laws  ascertained  by  investigation." 
-^-LiEBiG*8  Animal  Chemistry. 

55.  '*  Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
mal organism,  to  which  the  name 
of  MOTION  can  be  applied,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  NERVOUS  appara- 
tus." ••  In  animals  we  recognize 
in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  source 

OF  POWER  CAPABLE   OF  RENEWING 

ITSELF  at  every  moment  of  their 
existence."  —  Libbig's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

56.  ''We  may  communicate 
MOTION  to  a  body,  at  rest  by  means 
of  a  number  rf  forces^  very  differ- 
ent in  their  manifestations.  Thus, 
a  time-piece  may  be  set  in  motion 
by  a  failing  weight  (gravitation), 
or  by  a  bent  spring  (elasticity). 
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IDS  proceeds  from  distinct  organSt 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart 
and  intestines,  do  not  generate 

THE  MOTINO  POWER  IN  THEM- 
SBLTES,  BUT  RECBITE  IT  FROM  OTH- 
ER QUARTERS." — Liebig's  Animol 
Chemistry  (no.  3,  4). 

10.  ''  Now,  since  the  phenome- 
na of  MOTION  in  the  animal  body 

ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  CHANGE 

or  MATTER,  the  increase  of  the 
cliange  of  matter  in  any  part  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  of  all  the 
motions.  Consequently,  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  DISEASED  TRANS- 
FORMATION   OF    LITINO    TISSUES,  a 

greater  amount  of  force  be  gener- 
ated than  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  normal  motions,  it 
b  seen  in  the  acceleration  of 

ALL  OR  SOME  OF  THE  INTOLUNTARY 

MOTIONS,  as  well  as  in  a  higher 

TEMPERATURE    OF    THE    DISEASED 

PART." — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. [Such,  with  §  350|,  no.  11, 
and  a,  ts  the  chemical  substitute  Jar 
the  medical  aphorism,  ^*  ubi  trrita" 
tio  ihi  affiuxusJ^  It  will  he  also 
seen  from  thefryregoing  nos.  7,  8, 9, 
that  Liehig  considers  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  due  to  the  agen- 
cies cf  oxygen,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
action  of  the  heart.] 

11.  '*  The  POWERtoeffectTRANS- 
FORMATioNS  docs  uot  belong  to  the 
vital  principle.  Each  transforma- 
tion is  owing  to  a  disturbance  in 
the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  a 
compound,  and  is,  consequently,  a 

PURELY     CHEMICAL     PROCESS." 

Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
plied to  Physiology,  &c. 

12.  "  The  combinations  of  the 
CHEMIST  relate  to  the  change  of 
TXkdXXeT,  forward  and  backward,  to 

THE  CONTERSION  OF  FOOD  INTO  THE 

VARIOUS  TISSUES  and  secretions, 
and  to  their  metamorphosis  into 
Ufdess compounds;  his inyestiga- 
TioNs  ought  to  tell  us  what  has 


YITAL   DOCTBIMBS. 

Every  land  of  motion  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  or  magnetic 
force,  as  well  as  by  chemical  at- 
traction ;  while  we  cannot  say,  as 
long  as  we  only  consider  the  man- 
ifestation of  these  forces  in  the  phe- 
nomenon or  result  produced,  which 
of  these  various  causes  of  change 
of  place  has  set  the  objects  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  animal  organism 
we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
cause  of  motion,  and  this  is  the 
SAME  CAUSE  which  determines  the 
growth  of  living  tissues  and  gives 
them  the  power  of  resistance  to  ex- 
ternal agencies.    It  is  the  vital^ 

FOBCE." LlEBIG,  ibid. 

57.  "  In  order  to  attain  a  dear 
conception  of  these  manifestadons 

of  THE  VITAL  FORCE,  80  DIFFEBKNT 

in  form,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that,  every  known  force  is  recog- 
nized by  two  conditions  of  activi- 
ty," &c. — Liebig's  Anisnal  Chem- 


58.  **  Our  notion  of  life  involves 
something  more  than  mere  repro- 
duction, namely,  the  idea  of  an  ac- 
tive POWER  exercised  by  virtue  of 
a  definite  form,  and  production 
and  generation  in  a  definite  form. 
The  production  of  organs,  and 
their  power  not  only  to  produce 
their  component  parts  from  the 
food  presented  to  them,  but  to  gen- 
erate THEMSELVES  in  their  orig- 
inal frjrm  and  toith  all  their  prop- 
erties, are  characters  belonging 

EXCLUSIVELY  TO  ORGANIC  LIFE,  and 

constitute  a  form  of  reproduction 

INDEPENDENT   OF   CHEMICAL   POW- 

BB8.    The  chemical  forces  are  sub* 
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TITAL  DOCTRINES. 


TAKEN  PLACE  AND  WHAT  CAN  TAKE  joct  TO  THE  INTISIBLE  CAUSE  B7 
PLACE    IN    THE    BODY.*' LlSBIo's    WHICH    THIS    FOlUf    IS    PRODUCED. 

Animal  Chemistry,  Of  the  existence  of  this  cause 

13.  *'  How  beautifiiUy  and  admi-  itself  we  are  made  aware  only 
rably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  by  the  phenomena  which  rr  pro- 
discoveries  {chemical)^  appears  the  duces.  Its  laws  must  be  inves- 
process  of  nutrition  in  animals^  tigated^^  as  we  investigate  those 

Ue  FORMATION  OF  THEIR  ORGANS/'    Ot  the  OTHER  POWERS  miich  effect 

&c.  motion  and  changes  in  matter."—- 

14.  "Inthehandsofthephyaiolo-  Libbio's  Organic  Chemistry  op- 
gist,  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  must  bo-  jdied  to  Physiology^  &c. 

come  an  intellectual  instrument,  by  59.  "  It  is  not  the  true  chemist 
means  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  who  has  endeavored  to  apply  to 
to  trace  the  causes  of  phenomena  the  animal  organism  his  notions 
INVISIBLE  to.  the  bodily  sight." —  derived  from  purely  chemical  pro- 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry*  cesses.    He  has  not  had  the  re- 

motest intention  of  undertaking 
the  explanation  of  any  really  vitid 
phenomenon,  upon  chemical  prin- 
ciples. The  only  part  which 
chemistry  now,  or  for  the  future, 
can  take  in  the  explanation  of  the 
vitalproce8ses,is  limited  to  a  more 
precise  designation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  to  the  task  of  controll- 
ing the  correctness  of  inferences, 
and  insuring  the  accuracy  of  all 
observations  by  number  and 
weight.  Although  the  chemist  is 
able  to  analyze  organic  bodies,  and 
tell  us  their  ultimate  elements,  he 
does  not  claim  the  power  of  syn- 
thesis, or  of  producmg  them  again 
by  the  union  of  these  elements"  ! ! ! 
— LiEBiQ^ 8  Lectures  Jar  1844  (§ 
350i-350|). 

15.  **  The  self-regulating  steam-  60.  "  In  what  form  or  in  what 
engines  furnish  no  tmapt  image  manner  the  vital  force  pro- 
o^'whBX  ocean  in  the  animal  body.'*  duces  mechanical  effects  in 
**  The  body,  in  regard  to  the  pro-  the  animal  body  is  altogether 
duction  of  heat  and  force,  acts  unknown,  and  is  as  little  to 
iust  like  one  qf  these  machines,** —  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
Libbig's  Animal  Chemistry.  as  the  connection  of  chemical 

16. "  The  vital  fobce  unites  in  action  with  the  phenomena  of 
its  manifestations  ALL  THE  PEcuLi-  motion,  which  we  can  produce 
ARiTiES  OF  CHEMICAL  FORCES,  and  with  the  ffalvanic  battery.  We 
of  the  not  less  wonderful  cause  know  not  how  a  certain  invisible 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  something,  heat,  gives  to  certain 
origin  of  ELECTRICAL  phenomena."  bodies  the  power  of  exerting  an 
-^Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,        enormous  pressure  on  surround- 

17.    "  The    myflterious   Yital  ing  objecto.    We  know  not  even 

L 
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ntiNCiPLB  can  be  replaced  by  the 
OHEmCAL  FORCES." — LiEBio's  Or- 
game  Chemistry  applied  to  Phye- 
iology,  &c. 


17i.  "The  higb  temperature  of 
die  animal  body  is  taUfamily  and 
under  aU  circumstances  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  a  combusti- 
ble substance  with  oxygen." 
^  "  The  CARBON  of  the  food,  which 
18  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
within  the  body,  must  give  out  ex- 
actly €is  much  heat  as  if  it  had  been 
directly  btuned  in  the  air,  or  in 
exyeen  gas.'  The  only  difference 
is,  Uiat  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced is  diffused  over  unequal 
times." 

"  By  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  constituents  of  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues,  the  tempera- 
ture NtCESSART  TO  THE  MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF  VITALITY  is  producod 
in  the  camivora." — Liebio'b  Anp' 
mal  Chemistry  (§  440,  nos.  17  and 
18). 

18.  "  The  NERVES  which  accom- 
plish the  voluntary  and  involunta- 
ry MOTIONS  in  the  body  (no.  7-9) 
are,  according  to  the  preceding 
exposition,  not  the  producers, 

but  ONLY  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE 

19TAL  FORCE  (§  59).    They  permit 


TTTAL   DOCTRIlfBS. 

HOW  this  something  itself  is  mo* 
duced  when  we  bum  wooa  or 
coals. 

**  So  it  is  widl  THB  VTTAL  FORCE, 

and  with  the  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  living  bodies.  The  cause 
of  these  phenomena  is  not  chem* 
icAL  force ;  ft  is  not  electricitt» 
nor  magnetism.  It  is  a  peculiar 
force,  because  it  exhibits  mani- 
festations which  are  f(Hrmed  by  no 

OTHER  known  FORCE." 

61.  *'  In  regard  to  the  naturb 
AND  ESSENCE  of  the  vital  force,  we 
can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  behaves,  in  all 
its  manifestations,  exactly  like 
OTHER  natural  forces;  that  it  is 
devoid  of  consciousness  or  of  vo- 
lition, and  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
a  BLISTER."  —  LiEBio's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

61^.  "Certain  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
THE  LUNGS.  But,  all  this  has  no 
connection  with  Uiat  vital  pro- 
cess BY  which  the  HEAT  necessR- 
ry  for  the  support  of  life  is  gen- 
erated in  every  part  of  the  body." 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 


62.  "  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  no  one,  probably,  will 
IMAGINE  that  ELECTRicrrY  is  to  bo 
considei^ed  as  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
body."  "  Every  thing  in  the  ani^ 
mal  orgamsm  tq  which  the  name 
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the  current  to  trayeise  them,  and  of  Monoiv  can  he  applied  proeeeda 
present,  as  conductors'  of  blec-  from  the  nervous  apparatus.-  In 
TEicrrT^  iiLL  TKB  PEENOMENA  animals  we  recognize  in  the  ner- 
which  thet  exhibit  as  CONDUCT*  vo<U9  apparatus  a  source  of  1(ow^ 
ORS  of  the  vital  force*'  ! — Lib*  er,  capable  of  renewing  itself 
bio's  JLnimal  ChemiUry.  [Com-  at  every  moment  of  their  exist* 
pare  with  no.  d5.'\  ence.*' — Liebio*8  Animal  Ckem* 

18^.  "  If  chemical  action  he  i^ry  (no.  66). 
excluded  as  a  condition  o£  nervous 
agency,  it  means  nothing  else  than 
to  derive  the  presence  of  motion, 

the  manifestation  OF  FORCE,  FROM 

nothing.  But  no  force,  no  pow- 
er, CAN  come  from  nothino'*!-^ 
liiKBiQ' 8  Animal  Chemistry  (no.5)» 

19.  "  By  means  of  the  nerves,  -  63.  **  Pathology  informs  us  that 
ALL  parts  of  the  body  deceive  di^  the  true  vegetahh  life  is  in  no  way* 
moving  force  which  is  indispen*  dependent  on  this  apparatus 
sable  to  their  functions,  to  change  (the  cerebro^spinal) ;  that  the  pro- 
of place,  to  the  production  of  me»  cess  of  nutrition  proceeds  in  those' 
dianical  effects.  Where  nerves  are  parts  ofthe  body  where  the  nerves' 
not  founds  motion  does  not  pccur,  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
[In  plants,  for  example?]      The  are  paralyzed,  exactly  in  the  same 


excess  of  force  generated  in  one  way  as  in  other  parts  where  these 

place  is  conducted  to  other  parts  nerves  are  in  tne  normal  condi- 

oy  the  nerves.     The  force  which  tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

one  organ  cannot  jproduee  in  itself  the  most  energetic  volition  is  inca* 

is  conveyed  to  it  from  other  quar-  pable  of  exerting  any  influence  on 

ters,  [  !  ]  and  the  vital  force  which  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  on 

is  wanting  to  it,  in  order  to  furnish  the  motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on 

resistance  to  external  causes  of  the  proces8e3  of  secretion.*' — Lie- 

disturbance,  it  receives  in  the  form  bio's  Animal  Chemistry. 
of  excess  from  another  organ,  an 
excess  which  that  organ  cannot 
consume  in  itsetf" ! — Liebig's  An^ 
imal  Chemistry  (§  422, 423, 733  e). 

20. ''The  phenomena  of  MOTION  64.  "Although  plants  require^ 

in  vegetables,  the  circulation  of  light,  and,  indeed,  sun  light,  it  is 

the  sap,  for  example,  observed  in  not  necessary  that  the  direct  rays 

many  of  the  characeae,  and  the  of  the  sun  reach  them.     Their 

closing  of  flowers  and  leaves,  de-  functions  certainly  proceed  with 

pendon  physical  and  mechanical  greater  intensity  and  ra|)idity  in 

causes.     Heat  and  light  are  the  sunshine,  than  in  the  diffused  light 

REMOTE  CAUSES  of  MOTtoN  iu  Veg-  of  day;  butit  merely  ACCELERATES 

ETABLEs ;  but  iu  ANIMALS  WO  roc-  in  a  greater  degree  the  action 

ognize  in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  already    existing."  —  Liebig's 

SOURCE  OF  POtnsR,  Capable  of  re-  Organic    Chemistry    applied     to 

newing  itself  at  every  moment  of  Physiology,  &c. 

their  existence." — Liebig's  Ani-  65.  "The  vital  PBiNciPLE  i^ 

mal  Chemistry.  only  known  to  us  through  the  pe- 

21.  "  WHle  the  assimilation  culiar  form  of  its  instruments  ; 
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of  food  in  ▼BOETABLE8,  and  the 

WHOLE  PROCESS  OF  THEIR  FORMA- 
TION, are  dependent  on  certain 

EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  whtch  pro- 
duct motum^  the  devtiopmaUxii  the 
ANIMAL  organism  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  those  exter- 
nal infiaences,  just  because  the 
ANIMAL  body  can  produce  within 

ITSELF  THAT  SOURCE  OF  MOTION 
WHICH  IS   INDISPENSABLE   TO   THE 

VITAL  PROCESS." — LiEBio's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry. 

22.  *' Neither  the  emission  of 
carbonic  acid  nor  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  (by  planti)  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  process  of  assim* 
iLATioN ;  nor  have  they  the  slight- 
est relation  to  each  other.  The 
one  is  pnrdy  a  mechanical^  the 
other  a  purely  chemical  proce$s. 
A  COTTON  WICK,  inclosed  in  a 
lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  sat- 
urated with  carbonic  acid,  acts  «b* 
actly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  liv- 
ing plant  in  the  night" — Liebio's 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology,  &c. 

23.  "  At  night,  a  true  chemical 
process  commences,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  upon  the  substances 
composing  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fruit.  This  process  is  not  at 
all  connected  wim  the  life  of  the 
vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exact- 
ly as  in  a  living  one" ! 

Nevertheless, 

2^,  '*What  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  experiments,  in  which 
all  those  matters  which  a  plant 
requires  in  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation, beside^  its  mere  nutri- 
ment, have  been  excluded  with 
THE  greatest  CARE  ].  Ctau  the 
LAWS  OF  LIFE  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dis- 
eased or  DYING  I" — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied^  &c. — Or, 
can  those  laws  be  investigated  in 


vital  doctrinbe. 

that  is,  through  the  organs  or 
WHICH  IT  RESIDES.  Honco,  what- 
ever kind  of  energy  a  substance 
may  possess,  if  it  is  amorphous 
and  destitute  of  organs  from 
which  the  impulse,  motion,  or 
change,  proceeds,  it  does  not 
LIVE.  Its  ENERGY  depends,  in 
this  case,  on  a  chemical  action. 
Light,  heat,  electricity,  or  other 
influences  [justly  considered  here 
by  Liebig  as  vital  stimuli  and  not 
farces]  may  increase,  diminish,  or 
arrest  this  action  ;  but  they  are 
not  its  efficient  cause."  "  The 

VITAL    PRINCIPLE   OPPOSES    tO   the 

continual  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
moisture,  and  temperature,  upon 
the  organism,  a  resistance  which 
is^  in  a  certain  degree,  invineihle^ 
It  is  by  the  constant  neutralization 
and  renewal  of  these  external  in* 
fluences  that  life  and  motion  are 
maintained:^  —  Libbig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology , 
&^c.  (§  188i,  d). 

66.  '*An  abnormal  production 
of  certain  component  partsof  plants 
presupposes  a  power  and  capabil- 
ity OF  ASSIMILATION,  to  which  the 
most  powerful  chemical  action 
CANNOT  be  compared.  The  best 
idea  of  it  may  be  formed,  by  con- 
sidering that  it  surpasses  in  power 
the  strongest  galvanic  battery,  with 
which  we  are  not  able  to  separate 
the  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid,  as 
is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,^^ 
"  and  without  the  direct  solar  rays." 

67.  "  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
supply  those  substances  which  are 
adapted  for  assimilation  by  the 
POWER  already  present  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  plant" — Liebig's  Or» 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys* 
iology^  &c. 

68.  "  The  living  part  of  a  plant 
acquires  the  whde  force  and  di- 
rection of  its  VITAL  ENERGY  frOm 

the  absence  of  all  conductors  of 
force*    By  (Ms  means  the  leaf  is 
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*'  a  cotton  toick^  inclosed  in  a 
lampl" 

And  80  of  animals. 

24.  "  The  permeability  to  gases 
i  is  a  mechanical  property,  cOmmom 
to  ALh  ANIMAL  tissues ;  and  is 
found  in  the  same  degree  in  the 
LiTiNo  as  in  the  dead  tissue'* ! — 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry  (§ 
350^,  ny  and  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological  Commentaries^  voL.  i.,  p. 
565,  569,  notes,  683-690). 


25. "  Analogy,  that  fertile  source 
of  error,  has  unfortunately  led  to 
the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the 
VITAL  functions  of  plants  with 
those  of  ANIMALS." — LiEBio's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied  to  Physi- 
ology, &c. 

26.  "  All  substances  in  solu- 
tion IN  A  soil  are  absorbed  BT 
the  Roots  OP  PLANTS,  EXACAy  AS 
A  SPONGE  IMBIBES  A  LIQUID,  AND 
ALL  THAT  IT  CONTAINS,  WITHOUT 
SELECTION,"  and  "THEIR  ASSIMI- 
LATION is  a  PURELY  CHEMICAL  PRO- 
CESS."—IbID.  (no.  22,  §  289-291). 

Nevertheless^  ^ 


VITAL  DOOTBINBS. 

enabled  to  overcome  the  strongest 
chemical  attractions^  to  decompose 
oarbonic  ACID,  and  to  absimilatx 
the  ELEMENTS  of  its  noorishment." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

69.  "In  vegetable  physiology, 
a  leaf  is  regarded  in  every  case 
merdy  as  a  leaf,  notwithstanding 
that  leaves  generating  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  oil  of  lemons,  mustpos* 
sees  a  different  nature  from  those 
in  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed* 
VrTALmr,  in  its  peculiar  operations^ 
HAKES  USE  of  a  SPECIAL  apparatus 
iR)reac^  function  of  an  organ.  Veg* 
etable  physiologists,  in  the  study 
of  their  science,  have  not  directed 
their  attention  to  that  part  of  it 
(the  laws  of  vitality)  which  is  most 
worthy  of  investigation." — Lib- 
big's  Organic  Chemistry  applied 
to  Physiology,  &;c. 
•  70.  **  In  the  living  plant,  the  IN- 
TENsrrr  of  the  vital  force  far  ex- 
ceeds that  (^  the  chemical  action 
of  oxygen.  We  know,  with  the 
UTMOST  CERTAINTY,  that,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  VITAL  FORCE,  OXYGEN 

is  separated  from  elements  to 
which  it  has  the  strongest  aflinity ; 
and  that  it  is  eiven  out  in  the  gas- 
eous form,  without  exerting  the 
slightest  action  on  the  juices  of  the 
plant."— Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry. 

71.  <'  The  animal  organism  is 
A  higher  kind  of  vegetable." 

*'  Assimilation,  or  the  process 
of  formation  and  growth,  goes 
on  in  the  same  way  in  animals 
and  in  vegetables.  In  both  the 
SAME  CAUSE  determines  the  in- 
crease of  mass.  This  constitutes 
the  TRUE  vegetative  life." — ^Lib- 
big's  Animal  Chemistry, 

72.  **  The  CONSTITUENTS  of  VEG- 
ETABLE and  animal  substances  are 
formed  under  the  guidance  and 
power  of  the  VITAL  principle, 
which  determines  the  direction  of 
their  molecular  attraction.'^    **  In 
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26^.  "  When  roots  find  their  the  fonnalion  of  vegetable  and  an* 

JiORB  AFFROFBIATB   BASE  in   Suffi*    imsl  SubstanceS,  the  vital  PBIN- 

cient  qaantity,  they  mil  take  up  ciple  opposes,  as  a  force  of  re- 
less  OF  ANOTHER." —  Andf  again  sistange,  the  action  of  the  other 
(m  oppo9kum  to  the  nmile  of  the  forces/'  &c. — Liebig's  Lectures 
"  sponge,''    and    "  lamp-wide**)  :  for  1844. 

"  It  is  thought  very  remarkable,  73,  "  The  force  which  giyes  to 
that  those  plants  of  the  grass  the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radi- 
tribe,  the  seeds  of  which  furnish  cal  fibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
food  for  TQBsXyfolkno  him  like  the  same  wonderful  properties  (di- 
domestic  animals.  But  <a/iM«  plants  ^tion,  circulation,  and  secretion), 
seek  the  sea-shore  or  saline  springs,  is  the  same  as  that  residing  in 
and  the  Chancpodium  the  dnng-  the  secreting  membranes  and 
hiU  fixxm  similar  oaoses.  Saline  glands  of  animals,  and  which  en* 
plants  require  common  salt,  and  ables  every  animal  organ  to  per- 
plantB  which  grow  on  dunp^-hills,  foim  its  own  proper  functions."— 
only,  need  ammonia  and  nitrates,  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
and  they  are  attracted  whither  74.  "In  the  animal  organism  the 
these  can  be  found,  just  as  the  vital  force  exhibits  itself  as 
dung-fly  is  to  animal  excrements."  in  the  plant,  in  the  form  of 
**  The  roo(s  of  plants  are  cout-  growth,  and  as  the  means  of  re- 
stantly  engaged  in  collecting  from  sistance  to  external  agencies." 
the  rain  those  alkalies  which  form-  — Ibid. 

ed  part  of  the  sea-water,  and  also  75.  **  If  we  assume  that  all  the 
those  ofthe  water  of  springs  which  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  or- 
penetrates  the  soil."  ganism  of  plants  and  animals  are 

27.  **  Each  new  radical  fibril  to  be  ascribed  to  A  peculiar  cause, 
which  a  plant  acquires  m'ay  be  re-  difierent  in  its  manifestations  from 
garded  as  constituting,  at  the  same  all  other  causes  which  produce 
time,  A  mouth,  a  lung,  and  a  motion  or  change  of  condition  ; 
stomach.  The  roots  perform  the  if,  therefore,  we  regard  the  vital 
functions  of  the  leaves  from  the  force  as  an  independent  force 
first  moment  of  their  formation ;  (no.  3),  then,  in  the  phenomena 
they  extract  from  the  soil  their  of  organic  life,  as  in  all  other  phe- 
proper  nutriment,  namely,  the  CAR-  nomena  asciibed  to  the  action  of 
bonic  acid  generated  by  the  hu-  forces,  we  have  the  statics,  that,  is, 
mus." — Liebig's  Organic  Chemr  the  state  of  equilibrium  determ- 
istry  applied  to  Physiology,  ined  by  a  resistance,  and  the  dy- 

.     28.  ["  Nature  speaks  to  us  in  a  namics  of  the  vital  force"  I — 
peculiar  language^  in  the  language  Ibid. 

of  phenomena.  She  answers,  at  all  76.  **  Vegetables  produce  in 
timeSf  the  questions  which  are  put  to  their  organism  the  blood  of  all 
her  ;  and  such  questions  are  exper-  animals." — Liebig,  ibid, 
iments.  An  experiment  is  the  ex*  To  occupy  space,  nos.  26^  and 
pression  of  a  thought.  We  are  near-  27  are  contrasted  with  nos.  25  and 
er  the  truth,  when  the  phenom-  26  in  the  same  column.  And  so 
bnon,  elicited  by  the  experiment,  with  5^,  23^.  But  here  is  more  in 
CORRESPONDS  TO  THE  THOUGHT ;  the  more  appropriate  place,  upon 
while  THE  OPPOSITE  rcsvlt  shows  this  fundamental  point.  Thus : 
that  the  question  was  falsely  sta-  77.  "  When  it  is  considered, 
TED,  and  that  the  conception  was  that  sea-water  contains  less  than 
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maCBOHifovsJ" — Listfie's  Orgamc 
Chemutry,  &c.] 


29.  **  The  modt  dedsive  exper- 
iments of  pliyBialoeists  have  shown 
that  the  process  of  CHTBtiFiCATioif 
it  independeiU  of  the  vital  force ; 
that  it  takes  place  in  yiitue  of  a 

PUEELT  CBEBnCAL  aCtiOD,  EXACTLY 

EOfiLAK  to  those  processes  of  de- 
coHposmoN  or  transformation 
which  are  known  as  phtrbfao- 

TtON,   FEEMBNTATION,  Or  DECAY." 

— LiEBie's  Animal  Chemistry, 

*'  Those  remarkahle  phenom- 
ena,    FEEMBNTATION,     PUTEEPAC- 

TiON,  and  DECAY,  are  the  peo- 
CESSES  of  Decompospfion,  and 
their  ultimate  results  are  to  ee- 
conybet  the  elements  of  organic 
bodies  into  that  state  in  which  they 
exist  before  they  participate  in  the 
processes  of  life." — Liebio's  Z^ec* 
iuresfar  1844. 

30.  "  The  second  part  of  the 
work  will  treat  of  the  chemical 
processes  which  effect  the  cbM- 
PLETE  dbstbuction  of  plants  and 
nnimals  aftee  death,  such  as  the 
peculiar  modes  of  decomposition 
usually  described  bs  JbrmetUatim^^ 
putrefaction*  and  decay  "-^  htm- 
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TTvirYT  ^  **  o^*"*  "weight  of  iot- 
dine,  and  that  all  combinations  of 
iM^ne  with  the  metallic  bases  of 
alkalies  are  highly  soluble  in  wai- 
ter, game  provision  m$ui  necessarily 
he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  oeoan* 
ization  of  sea-weed  and  the  di^ 
ferent  kinds  offbrce  by  which  they 
are  enabled,  during  their  life, 
TO  exteaot  iodine  in  the  form  of 
a  soluble  salt  from  sea- water,  and 

to  ASSIMILATB  IT   IN  8t7CR  A  MAN* 

NEE  that  it  is  not  again  restored  to 
the  surrounding  medium.  These 
plants  are  oollectoes  (mp  iodine, 

JVST  AS  LAND  PLANTS  ARE  OF  AL* 

KALIE8 ;  and  th^y  yield  us  this  el- 
ement IN  QUANTITIES  SUOh  SB  WO 

could  not  otherwise  obtain  frosn 
the  water  without  the  eraporation 
of  whole  seas."— ^Liebio's  Or^ 
gansc  Chemistry  applied  to  Physic 
ology,&c. 

78.  **  The  EQviLiBRnTM  in  the 
chemical  attractions  of  the  constit* 
uents  of  food  is  disturbed  by  the 

^yrrAL  peinciple;"  and  "the  un* 

ION  of  its  ELEMENTS,  80  SS  tO  pPO* 

duce  new  combinations  Budjbrms, 
indicates  a  peculiar  mode  of  at' 
traction,  and  the  existence  of  a 

POWEE  DISTINCT  FROM  ALL  OTHER 

powEES  OF  NATUEBy  Dsmely,  the 

YITAX.    PRINOIPLB.*'—- LlEBio's   Or* 

game  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi* 
ology,  &C. 

79.  <*  The  TTTAL  POECE  CAUSES  A 

DECOMPOSITION  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  destroys  the  force  of 
attraction,  which  is  continually  ex- 
erted between  tiieir  molecnles.  It 
alters  the  direction  of  ihe  chemi* 
OAL  foeces  in  such  wise,  that  the 
ELEMBBTTB  of  the .  Constituents  of 
the  food  arrange  themselyes  in  an* 
other  form,  and  combine  to  pro- 
duce new  compounds.  It  forces 
the  new  compounds  to  assume  forms 

ALTOGETHER  DIFPBRBNT  from  thoso 

which  are  the  result  of  the  attract 
tion  of  cohesion  when  acting  free- 
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bio's  .Organic  Chemutry  applied 
to  Physiology t  &c. 

31.  *'  In  the  same  wat  as  mus* 
CULAR  FIBRE,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  communicates  the  state 
of  decomposition  existing  in  its 
elements  to  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
sen,  so  a  certain  product,  arising 
by  means  of  the  Tital  process,  and 
hy  cotuequenee  of  the  transpontiom 
rfthe  dements  of  parte  of  die  stom- 
ach and,  of  the  other  digestive  or-- 
gans  [ !  ]  while  its  own  metamor- 
phosis is  accomplished  in  the  stom- 
ach, ACTS  ON  THE  FOOD.  The  in- 
soluble  matters  are  dioebtbd"  t^- 
LiBBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

32.  "  Is  it  truly  vitality,  which 
generates  sugar  in  the  oerm  for 
the  nutrition  of  young  plants,  or 
which  gives  to  the  stomach  the 
power  to  dissolve  and  to  prepare 
for  assimilation  all  the  matter  in- 
troduced into  it!  A  decoction 
OF  MALT  possesses  as  little  power 
to  reproduce  itself,  as  the  stomach 
of  a  DEAD  CALF.  Both  are,  un-^ 
questionably,  destitute  of  life.  But, 
when  starch  is  introduced  into  a 
decoction  of  malt,  it  changes,  first 
into  a  gummy  matter,  and  lastly 
into  sugar.  Hard-boiled  albumen, 
and  muscular  fibre,  can  be  dis- 
solved in  a  decoction  of  a  calf's 
stomach,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  have  been  added, 
PRECISELY  as  in  the  stomach  it- 
^Ifi'^ — Liebig's  Organic  Chemis- 
try ^  &c.  (no.  11). 

83.  **  AU  substances  which  can 
arrest  the  phenomena  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction  in  liquids, 
also  arrest  digestion  when  taken 
into  the  stomach"  !*— Liebig's  An* 
imal  Chemistry. 

34.  <*  In  the  natural  state  of  the 
digestive  process,  the  food  only 
undergoes  a  change  in  its  state  rf 
cohesion^  becoming  fluid  without 
any  other  change  of  properties."— 
Libbig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
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ly,  that  is,  without  reslstanoe.*'^ 
Libbig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

80.  "It  is  well  known  that 
in  many  graminivorottB  animals, 
where  tne  digestive  omms  have 
been  overloaded  with  ^esh  juicy 
vegetables,  these  substances  un- 
dergo IN  THE  8T0MACH  THE  8AMB 

DECOMPOSITION  Bs  they  would  at 
the  same  temperature  out  of  the 
BODY.  They  pass  into  fermenta- 
tion and  PUTREFACTION,  whereby 
so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
ACID  GAS  and  of  inflammable  gab 

IS    GENERATED,   that   thoSO    OrgBIW 

are  enormously  distended,  and 
sometimes  even  to  bursting.'*— 
Liebio'b  Animal  Chemistry, 

81.  *<  The  VITAL  FORCE  appears 
as  a  MOVING  FORCE  or  cause  of  mo- 
tion, when  it  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical FORCES,  cohesion  and  affini- 
ty, which  act  between  the  con- 
stituents of  food,  and  when  rr 
CHANGES  the  position  or  place  in 
which  their  elements  occur.  The 
VITAL  FORCE  IS  maiiiiested  as  a 

cause  of  MOTION  in  OVERCOMING 
THE  CHEinCAL  ATTRACTION  of  the 

constituents  of  food,  and  is,  fiv* 

ther,  THE   CAUSE   WHICH   COMPELS 

them  to  combine  in  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and  to  assume  new  forms*" 
— Libbig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

82.  *'*  It  will  be .  shown  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  that  aU 
plants  and  vegetable  structures 
undergo  two  processes  of  decom- 
position AFTER  DEATH.  One  of 
these  is  named  fermentation,  the 
other  DECAY  or  putrefaction."— 
Libbig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap' 
plied  to  Physiology^  &c.,  (§  349, 
c,  e), 

83.  "The  individual  organs^ 
such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  the 
organic  substances  conveyed  to 
them,  which  are  capable  of  trans- 
formation, to  assume  new  forms. 
The  STOMACH  compels  the  elb- 
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35.  Althdhgh  "the  process  of 

CHf  MIFICATION  IS  INDEPENDENT  of 

the  vitiU  JbrcCj  and  takes  place  in 
Tutue  of  a  pwdy  ckemicat  ctction^ 
EZACTLT  nmilar  to  those  processes 
of  decomposition  which  are  known 

as   PUTREFACTION,   FERMENTATION, 

or  decay;"  nevertheless,  "Inor- 
ganic compounds  differ  irom  or- 
ganic in  as  great  a  degree  as  in 
their  siMPi^icmr  qfconstituHonJ* — 
Ldebio's  Anim€U  Chemistry,  and 
Organic  Chemistry, 


36.  "  The  power  of  elements  to 
nnite  together,  and  to  form  pecu- 
liar compounds  which  are  genera- 
ted in  animals  and  Tegetaoles,  is 
CHEMICAL  AFFmrrr/'  —  Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology^  &c. 


37.  "We  should  not  permit  our- 
selves to  he  withheld,  oy  the  idea 
of  a  VITAL  principle,  from  consid- 
ering in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
the  process  of  transformation  of 
THE  FOOD,  and  its  assimilation  hy 
the  VARIOUS  organs.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  views  hith- 
erto held  have  produced  no  re- 
sults, and  are  qmte  incapahle  of 
useful  application." — Liebig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  applied,  &c. 

38.  "  We  know  that  an  organ- 
ized body  cannot  generate  sub- 
stances, but  only  change  the  mode 
of  their  combinations,  and  that  its 
Sustenance  and  reproduction 
depend  upon  the  chemical  trans- 
fermation  of  the  matters  which  are. 
employed  as  its  nutriment,  and 
which  contain  its  own  constituent 
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MENTs  of  these  substances  to  unite 
inta  a  comfovsd  Jitted  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  blood." — Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

84.  "  The  FIRST  substance  ca- 
pable  of  affording  nutriment  to  an 
imals  is  the  last  product  of  the 
CREATIVE  ENERGY  of  Vegetables.*' 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

85.  "  The  special  characters  of 
food,  that  is,  of  substances  fitted  for 
assimilation,  are  absence  of  ac- 
tive   CHEMICAL    PROPERTIES,    and 

the  capability  of  yielding  to  trans- 
formationB."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^ 
&c. 

86.  *'  All  experience  proves  that 
there  is  in  the  organism  only  one 
source  of  physical  power ;  and 
this  source  is  the  conversion  of  liv- 
ing parts  into  lifeless,  amorphous 
COMPOUNDS."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry. 

86|.  "  It  is  only  with  the  com- 
mencement of  chemical  action  that 
the  separation  of  a  part  of  an  or- 
gan in  the  form  ot  lifeless  com- 
pounds 5^^." -~ Liebig's  A:nir 
mat  Chemistry^ 

87.  "When  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  simple  constitution  is  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  its 
chemical  action  is,  of  course,  op- 
posed by  the  vital  principle. 
The  results  produced  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  their  respective  ac- 
tions. Either  an  equilibrium  q£ 
BOTH  POWERS  is  attained,  a  change 
being  effected  without  the  destruo' 
tion  of  the  vital  principle  ;  in  which 
case  a  medicinal  effect  is  occa* 
sioned.  Or,  the  acting  body  yields 

TO  THE -SUPERIOR  FORCE  OF  VITAL- 
ITY, that  is,  IT  IS   DIGESTED.      Or, 

lastly,  the  chemical  action  ob- 
tains the  ascendency  and  acts  as 
A  POISON."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology ^ 
&c. 

87  J.  "  The  VITAL  power  in  veg»- 
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elements.  Whaterer  we  regard 
as  the  cause  of  these  transforma- 
tions, the  act  of  transformation  is 

a  PURELY  CHEMICAL    PROCESS.      It 

Teill  be  shown,  when  considering 
the  processes  oi  fermentation  ana 
putrefaction^  that  any  disturbance 
of  the  mutual  attraction  subsist^ 
ing  between  the  elements  of  a 
body  gives  rise  to  a  transforma- 
tion."— LiBBio's  Organic  Chem- 
iitry^  &c. 


9.   "  By  CHEMICAL   AGENCY   WO 

can  produce  the  constituents  of 
muscular  fibre,  skin,  and  hair"  ! 
"  We  are  able  to  form,  in  our  la- 
boratories, formic  acid  and  urea, 
&;c.,  all  products,  it  is  said,  of  the 
vital  principle.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  this    MYSTERIOUS    VITAL 

principle   can  be  replaced  by 

THE     chemical     FORCES"  !  ! LlE- 

Bio's  Organic  Chemistry  (no.  16, 
51,  §  53).  ^ 


40.  **  The  influence  of  poisons 
and  of  remedial  agents  on  the  liv- 
ing animal  body  evidently  shows 
that  the  chemical  decompositions 
and   combinatioiis  in   the   body, 

WHICH  manifest  THEMSELVES  IN 
THE  PHENOMENA  OF  VITALITY,  may 

be  increased  in  intensity  by  chem- 
ical FORCES  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, and  retarded  or  put  an  end 
TO  by  those  of  opposite  character; 
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etables  accomplishes' the  trans- 
formation of  MINERAL  substai^ces 
into  an  organism  endowed  with 
life."  —  LiEBio's  Animal  Chem^ 
istry. 

87}.  "  The  cause  of  y>a$U  of 
matter  is  the  chemical  action  of 
oxygen.  This  waste  of  matter  oo 
curs  in  consequence  of  the  absorp* 
tion  of  oxygen  into  the  substopces 
of  living  parts.  This  absorption 
of  oxygen  occurs  only  when  the 
resistance  which  the  vital  force  of 
living  parti  opposes  to  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  oxygen  is  weak- 
er than  that  chemical  action." — 
LiEBio*8  Animal  Chemistry  (nos.  3, 
4,  7,  8,  11,  66i). 

88.  "  The  CONSTrrUENTS  of  VEG- 
ETABLE and  ANIMAL  substances* 
having  been  formed  under  the 

GUIDANCE  AND  POWER  of  the  VFTAL 

PRiNCiPLB,  it  is  this  principle  which 
determines  the  direction  of  their 
molecular  attraction."  "  The  vi- 
tal principle  alone  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  order  and 
manner  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment in  the  smallest  particles  of 
albumen." — Liebio*s  Lectures  for 
1844  (§  48-50). 

'*  We  cannot  expect  from  or- 
ganic chemistry  the  synthetic 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
entertained,  because  every  thing 
in  the  organism  goes  on  under 
the  influence  of  the  vftal  force, 

AN  IMMATERIAL  AGENT  [1]  which  the 

chemist  cannot  employ  at  will." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

89. '"  Prom  the  theory  of  dis- 
ease developed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  a 
diseased  condition  once  establish- 
ed, in  any  part  of  the  body,  can- 
not be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
chemical  action  of  a  remedy."— 
LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

90.  "  The  vital  force  is  sub- 
ject TO  the  action  of  a  blister." 
—Ilnd. 
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and  that  we  are  enabled  to  ezer^ 
ciBe  an  influence  on  every  part  of 
an  organ  by  means  of  subBtancoB 
possessing  a  well-defined  chem- 
ical  ACTION." LlEBIo's    AMtMOl 

Chemistry  (mottoes  o-e). 

41,  "  it  is  singular  that  we  find 
medicinal  agencies  all  dbpknd- 

SNT   on   CSRTAIIf   MATTEKS*  which 

diffec  in  composition  [moral  emo- 
tiom^  heat^  octd^  change  ofcar^  ex- 
ereise  ?] ;  and  if,  by  Sie  introduc- 
tion of  a  substance,  certain  abnor- 
mal conditions  are  rendered  nor- 
saal,  it  will  he  impauihle  to  reject 
the  opinion,  diat  this  j^nomenon 
depends  on  a  chanob  in  the  com* 
POSITION  of  the  constituents  of  the 
diseased  organism  [no.  5],  a  change 
in  which  the  elements  op  the 

EEMJ5DT  TAKE  A  8HABB  SIMILAR  TO 
THAT  WHICH  THE  TBQETABLB  ELE- 
MENTS OP  FOOD  have  taken  in  the 
£>nnation  of  fat,  of  membranes^  of 
the  saliva^  of  the  seminal  fluid,  &c 
[!]  Their  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  ni- 
trogen, or  whatever  else  belongs 
to  their  composition,  are  derived 
fixnn  the  vegetable  organism ;  and, 
after  all,  the  aeiion  and  effects  of 
quinine^  morphia,  and  the  vegetap 
ble  poisons  in  general,  are  no 
hypotheses**  J  —  Libbio's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  18,  and  motto  d). 

42.  "With  respect  to  the  action 
of  quinine,  or  the  alkaloids  of  opi^ 
um,  &c.,  physiologists  and  pathoU 
ogiflts  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and 
nerves.  If  we  reflect  that  this  ac- 
tion is  exerted  by  substances  which 
are  material,  tangible,  and  ponder- 
able; that  they  disappear  in  the 
organism ;  that  a  double  dose  acta 
more  powerfully  than  a  single  one ; 
that,  after  a  time,  a  fresh  dose 
must  be  given  if  we  wish  to  pro* 
duce  the  action  a  second  time ;  all 
these  considerations,  viewed  ehem^ 
ieaUy,  [!]  permit  only  one  form 
of  explanation ;  the  siq>position. 
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91.  *'  The  VITAL  POBCE  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  tissue  appears  as  a 
CAusB  of  growth  in  the  mass,  and 
of  BE8I8TANCB  to  those  cxtemal 
agencies  which  tend  to  altbb  the 
form,  structure,  and  composftion 
of  the  SUBSTANCE  of  the  tissue  in 
which  the  vital  energy  resides.'**-^ 
Libbio'b  Animal  Chemistry. 

92.  "  The  slightest  action  of  a 
dkemieal  agent  upon  the  blood  ex- 
ercises an  injvrioub  inpluencb. 
Even  the  momentary  contact  with 
the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  cells 
and  membranes,  alters  the  color 
and  other  qualities  of  the  blood.*' 
— LiEBio's  Organie  Chemistry  ap^ 
plied  to  Physiology,  &c 

93.  <^  Every  substance  may  be 
considered  as  nutriment,  which 
loses  its  former  properties  when 
acted  on  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  does  not  exercise  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  living  organ.  An^^ 
other  class  of  bodies  chan^  the 
direetion,  the  strength,  and  inten- 
sity-of  the  resisting  vital  principle^ 
and  THUS  exert  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  functions  of  its  or* 
gans.  These  are  medicamentb* 
A  THiBD  CLASS  of  compounds  are 
called  POISONS,  ip^hbn  they  possess 
the  property  of  uniting  with  or« 
OANS  or  with  their  component 
parts,  and  when  their  power  ofrf- 
fecting  this  is  stronger  than  the  re-' 
sistanee  offered  hy  Me  vital  primn* 
ple.**^-»ljUsxiQ*^  Organic  Chemis- 
try,  kc 
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namely,  that  these  compounds,  by 
means  of  their  elements,  take  a 
share  m  eke  formation  of  new  or 

the  TftANSFOBMATION  of  BXISTINO 
BRAIN  AND  NRRT0U8  MATTCR"  I  !— 

LiRBie's  Animal  Ckemutry. 

43.  '*  Owing  to  its  volatility  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  vapor  per- 
meates animal  tissues,  alcohol 

CAN  SPREAB  TQROUOBOUT  THB 
BODY  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS"  !— -LlE- 

bio'b  AsUmal  Chemutry  (§  350^, 

44.  **  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  madu9  operandi  of  putrefied 
sausages,  or  muscle,  urine,  cheese, 
cerebral  substance,  and  other  mat- 
ters, in  a  state  of  piUrefactianJ* 
**  It  is  obvious  that  they  communi- 

GATB  THEIR  OWN  STATE  OF  PUTRE- 
FACTION TO  THB  SOUND  BLOOD, 

from  which  they  were  produced, 
exactly  m  the  eame  manner  a*  glu' 
foil  in  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion comes  a  timilar  tranrformo' 
ftofi  «»  a  solution  ofsugar'*  / 

45.  "The  MODE  of  action  of 
a  morbid  virus  exhibits  such  a 

STRONO  SIMILARITY  TO  THE  ACTION 

OF  YEAST  upon  Hquids  containing 
sugar  and  gluten,  that  the  two 
processes  have  been  lone  since 
compared  to  one  another,  although 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  iUustra" 
Hon,  [They  have  often  been  rep- 
resented as  identical,]  But,  when 
the  phenomena  attending  die  ac- 
tion of  each  respectively  are  con- 
sidered more  closely,  it  will  in  re- 
ality be  seen  that  their  influence 

DEPENDS   UPON   THE  SAME  CAUSE.'' 

••  Ordinary  yeast,  and  the  virus  of 
human  small-pox,  effect  a  violent 
tumultuous  transformation,  the  for- 
mer in  vegetable  juices,  the  latter 
in  the  blood"/  "  The  action  of  the 
virus  of  cow-pox  is  analogous  to 
that  of  low  yeast  [  /  ]  It  commu- 
nicates its  oum  state  of  decomposi- 
tion to  A  MATTER  in  the  blood,  and 
from  a  SECOND  matter  is  itself  re- 
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94.  ^  According  to  aU  the  obser* 
rations  hitherto  made,  neither  the 
expired  air,  nor  the  perspiration, 
nor  the  urine,  contaim  any  tracb 
OF  ALCOHOL,  after  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors." — Likbig's  An^ 
imal  Chemistry, 

95*  "  The  vitifyino  agency  of 
the  BLOOD  must  ever  continue  to 
be  the  most  important  condition 
in  the  restortUion  of  a  disturbed 
equilibrium,  and  the  blood  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  and  con- 
stantly kept  in  view,  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  MOST  powerful  causb 
OF  lasting  vital  resistance,  as 
well  in  the  diseased  as  in  the  un- 
affected parts  of  the  body."-~ 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Nevertheless, 

**  No  other  component  part  of 
the  organism  can  he  compared  to 
the  BLOOD,  in  respect  of  the  peb- 
ble resistance  which  it  offers  to 
exterior  influences."  **  The  chem- 
ical force  and  the  vital  principle 
hold  each  other  in  such  peiroct 
equilibrium,  that  every  disturb* 
ance,  however  trifling,  or  frx>m 
whatever  cause  it  may  proceed, 

EFFECTS  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  BLOOD," 

— Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap* 
plied^  &c 

But,  again,  nevertheless, 
**  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that 
in  all  diseases  where  the  forma- 
tion  of  contagious  matter  and  of 
exanthemata  is  accompanied  byfe* 
ver,  TWO  diseased  conditions  simul" 
taneously  exist,  and  two  process* 
es  are  simultaneously  completed ; 
and  that  the  blood,  as  it  were,  by 
REACTION,  that  is,  fever,  becombb 

A  MEANS  OF  CURE." LiEBIg's  Am* 

imal  Chemistry, 
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TITAL  DOCTRINES. 

96,  "It  is  only  hj  a  just  appli- 
cation of  its  principle  that  any 
theory  can  produce  really  hene- 
ficial  results." — Libbio's  JbUmal 
Chemutry, 

97.  •'  We  can  hare  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gen- 
tlemen {chemiHs^  with  reference  to 
digestion)  who,  for  want  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  have  not  been 
able  to  pursue  their  reasoning 
even  beyond  the  simple  experi- 
ment itself."  —  John  Huntee's 
OhtervaHiont  on  Digatw^ 


CREMtCAL  doctrines. 

generated" !  "  The  stucepHbilUff 
of  infection  by  the  virus  of  human 
smaU-pox  must  cease  (i/ter  vacd" 
tuUion,  FOR  THE  substance  to  the 
presence  of  which  this  suscepti- 
oility  is  owing  has  bbbn  rbmotxd 
from  the  body  by  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  artificially 
excited" !  '<  Gold  meat  is  always 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  is 
possible  that  this  state  may  be 
communicated  to  the  system  of 
a  feeble  individual,  and  may  be 
one  of  the  sources  of  consump- 
tion" ! ! — hiVBiQ^a  Organic  Chemr 
Utry  applied  to  Phystology,  &c.  (§ 
821). 

*'  Prom  the  unequal  degree  of  the 
conducting  power  in  the  nerves, 
we  must  deduce  those  conditions 
which  are  termed  paralysis,  syn- 
cope, and  spasm  "! — Liebig's  As^ 
iaud  Chemuiry» 

46*  '*  In  all  chronic  diseases, 

DEATH  is  produced  BY  THE  SAME 
CAUSE,    NAMELY,     THE     CHEMICAL 

action  of  the  atmosphere." 

**  The  true  cause  of  death  is 
the  respiratory  process,  [ !  ]  that 
is,  the  chemical  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere." —  LiEBio's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  674-676). 

*«*  The  quotetkinf  firoin  "  LxeWf  Orgaaio 

riTed  from  Sir.  Playfaii'i  edition,  London,  1840. 

try"  are  taken  from  Professor  Gregory's  edition,  reprinted  New  Yorx,  1842. 
ladcapttali  are  mine. 

260^,  To  carry  out  the  full  object  of  the  foresoing  section,  I  shall 
devote  another  to  a  farther  exhibition  of  the  paUiological  and  thera- 
peutical doctrines  which  have  been  deduced  by  the  author  of  the/'  new 
era  in  medicine"  from  his  chemical  and  physiological  elements,  as 
their  resulting  compounds.  This  more  extended  display  of  theoret- 
ical and  prsu^tical  doctrines,  as  they  came  to  us  from  the  laboratory, 
will  reflect  a  broad  lij^ht  upon  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  digestion, 
nutrition,  &;c.,  as  set  forth  m  the  preceding  section,  and  show  us,  also, 
the  extent  of  the  probabilities  which  relate  to  the  analvsis  of  food 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  are  predicated  of  that  analysis  (§  18, 409, 
676  &),  and,  in  brief,  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  service  which  organic  chemistry  has  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine. 

This  otherwise  isolated  subject  will  be  ferther  interesting,  as  I  shall 
embrace  in  the  quotations  the  whole  science  of  medicine  as  founded 


applied  td  Physiology"  are  de- 
LieUg's  Aniinal  Chemia- 
Theitaiica 
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on  chemistry  and  physic^  and  thus  place  in  contrast  the  systems  of  the 
two  rival  schools,  and  enable  the  reader  to  adjust  their  relative  mer- 
its. To  do  this  work  of  consigning  chemistry  to  its  legitimate  pur- 
suits the  more  effectually,  I  shall  also  expose,  in  an  appropriate  place, 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  in  the  languaee  of  him  who  is 
sapposed  to  have  settled  the  philosophy  of  that  subject  (§  433-450, 
676). 

And  before  proceeding  to  a  farther  exposition  of  the  vital  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion,  I  shall,  in  consideration  o£  the  gen- 
eral surrender  of  this  subject  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  exhibit 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Mulder,  that  physiol- 
ogy and  medicine  have  nothing^  to  hope  from  observations  conducted 
out  of  the  living  body  (§  350,  noe.  48,  49). 

By  the  method  now  contemplated,  obstacles  may  be  removed,  and 
the. reader  better  disposed  to  consider  maturely  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  have  placed  the  vital  doctrine  of  digesti<in,  and  come  the  moro 
willingly  to  the  conclusion  that  none  are  so  imperfectly  qualified  to 
interpret  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  as  Uiey  who  can 
reason  alone  from  the  slender  and  deceptive  analogies  supplied  by  in- 
organic nature,  and  artificial  expedients. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  systematic  exposure  should  be 
necessarv  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  arts  and  all 
other  sciences,  though  more  so  the  arts,  are  making  a  steady,  some- 
times an  astonishing  progress. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
innovations  which  have  been  made  by  organic  chemistrf  upon  medi- 
cal philosophy.  I  know  that  I  am  bat  feebly  sustained  by  others  in 
my  conclusions ;  though  now  and  then  a  blaze  of  mind  assures  me 
that  deep  volcanic  action  is  in  smothered  progress  (§  376  j). 

350^,  a.  We  have,  then,  firom  the  authorized  works  of  Liebig  (§ 
349,  d),  in  the  first  place,  the  following  inductions,  in-  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  of 

Pathological  Principles,  or  "  Theory  of  Disease"  (360,  no.  59). 

"  Every  substance  or  matter,  every  chemical  or  mechanical  agency, 
which  changes  or  disturbs  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  manifestations  of  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  its  action  to  the  causes  of  waste,  is  called  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Disease  occurs  when  the  sum  of  the  vital  Jbrce,  which  tends 
to  neutralize  all  eamses  <^  disturhamce^  in  other  words,  when  the  re- 
sistance offidred  by  the  vital  foree,  is  weaker  than  the  acting  cause  €f 
distmrbance  ;** — ^with  the  reservation,  nevertheless,  that  **  the  cause  of 
disturbance,  or  chemical  force  and  the  vital  force,  are  one  and  identical,** 

B50i,  h.  '*  Death  is  the  condition  in  which  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases.  '  So  lone  as  this  condition  is  not  es- 
tablished, the  living  tissues  continue  to  offer  resistance." 

350|,  e.  **  To  the  observer,  the  action  of  a  cause  of  disease  exhibits 
itself  in  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  between  waste  and  supply 
which  16  proper  to  each  period  of  life.  In  medicine,  every  abnormal 
condition  of  supply  or  of  waste,,  in  all  paits,  or  in  a  single  part  of  the 
body,  is  called  aisease" 

350^,  d^  '*  It  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same  cause  of  disease  will 
produce  in  the  organism  very  different  effects,  according  to  the  period 
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of  life.  A  cause  of  dkease  which  strengthenfl  the  causes  of  supply, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the  causes  of 
waste,  destroys,  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  the  relative  normal  state 
of  hethth ;  while  in  old  age  it  merely  brings  the  waste  and  supply  into 
equilibrium. 

350|,  f .  "  A  chOd,  lightly  dotked,  can  bear  coolinj?  by  a  low  exter* 
nal  temperature  without  injury  to  health.  [ !  1  The  torce  available  for 
mechanical  purposes  and  the  temperature  of  its  body  increase  with  the 
change  of  matter  which  follows  the  cooline ;  while  a  high  temperar 
ture,  which  impedes  the  change  of  matter,  is  followed  by  diseiafie.*' 

3^0|,y!  "  A  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  a  living  part,  to  the  causes 
of  waste,  is,  obviously,  a  deficiency  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

3(>0^,  g,  "  When,  mm  any  cause  whatever,  this  resistance  dimin* 
Ishes  in  a  Hring  part,  the  change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

350|,  h.  "  Now,  since  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal 
body  are  dependent  on  the  change  of  matter,  the  increase  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  all  motions. 
According  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerves,  the  available  force 
Ss  carried  away  by  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  alone,  or  by  all 
the  nerves  together.  [ !  ] 

3504,  t.  ^'Consequently,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  transforma- 
tion of  living  tissues,  a  greater  amount  of  force  be  generated  than  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  normal  motions,  it  is  seen  in  an  ac- 
celeration of  all  or  some  of  the  involuntary  motions,  as  well  as  in  a 
higher  temperature  of  the  diseased  part.  This  condition  is  called 
fiver, 

350  J,  ^^  "When  a  great  excess  of  force  is  produced  by  change  of 
matter,  the  fbrce,  since  it  can  only  be  consumed  by  motion,  extends 
ftself  to  the  apparatus  of  iH>^«ntory  fnotion.  This  state  is  called  a 
fihfiU  paroxytm^ 

350^,  k.  *'  In  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  state  of  fever,  a  greater  amount  of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  oxyeen,  is  Conveyed  to  the  diseased  part,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
parts ;  and,  if  the  active  fbrce  in  the  heahny  parts  continue  uniform, 
the  vdiole  action  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  exerted  on  the  dis- 
eased part  alone  (§  ^50,  no.  10). 

350|,  L  **  According  as  a  single  organ,  or  a  system  of  organs,  is  af- 
fected, the  change  of  matter  extends  to  one  part  alieme,  or  to  the  whole 
affected  system. 

350^,  m.  '*  ShouM  there  be  formed,  in  the  diseased  parts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  matter,  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  or  of 
me  tissue,  new  products,  which  the  neighboring  parts  cannot  employ 
for  their  own  vital  functions ;  should  the  surrounding  parts,  moreover, 
be  unable  to  convey  these  prbducts  to  other  parts,  where  they  may  un- 
dergo transformation,  then  these  new  products  will  suffer,  at  the  place 
where  they  have  been  foitned,  a  process  of  decomposiiian  analogous  to 
farmentaticn  or  putrtfaction^* ! 

350j^,  11.  "  If  we  consider  the  fatal  accidents  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  wine  countries  from  the  drinking  of  what  is  called  feather- 
white  wine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gasss  of  bteby  vam^^wheth- 
er  soluble  or  insoluhle  in  water,  possess  the  property  of  permeating  am* 
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ntal  tusueif  a»  footer  pmetrates  wuizei  paper  [ !  ]  (§  350,  no.  24).  This 
poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is  in- 
creased b  J  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
engaged penetrates  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  [11 J  tlfrough 
the  diaphragm,  [ !  1 !  1  and  through  all  the  intervening  membranes,  [111!] 
into  the  air-cells  ot  the  lungs,  [  1 ! !  1 !  ]  out  of  which  it  displaces  the  at- 
mospherical air.  [ !  1 ! ! ! !  ]  The  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  caused  by  an  irrespirable  gas,  [I  ]  and  the  surest  proof  of  tbs 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  m  the  lunp  is  the  fact,  that  the  inhalation 
of  ammonia,  which  combines  with  it,  is  recognized  as  the  best  antidote 
against  this  kind  of  poisoning"  ! 

*'  No  doubt  a  part  of  these  gases  may  bnteb  thb  tbnous  cibcula- 
TioN  through  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  reach  the 
lungs,  where  they  are  exhaled ;  [ !  ]  but  the  presence  of  membranes 
offers  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to  their  passing  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest" !  (§  349  d,  449  b,  827  h). 

350|,  o.  "  It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  wtmndi  of  the  lungt  a  pecu- 
liar condition  is  produced*  in  which,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only 
oxygen  but  atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole  amount  of  nitrogen,  pen- 
etrates into  the  cells  of  the  lunss.  This  air  is  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion [ !  ]  to  every  part  of  the  body,  [  I !  1  so  that  bvbby  pabt  is  inflated  or 
puffed  up  with  the  air,  as  with  water  m  dropsy.  [  1  ]  This  state  ceases, 
without  pain,  as  soon  as  the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the  wound  is 
stopped." 

350|,  p.  "  The  fiightful  effects  of  prussic  acid,  which,  when  in- 
spired, puts  a  stop  to  all  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  a  few  seconds, 
are  explained  in  a  natural  manner  by  the  well-known  action  of  this 
compound  on  those  of  iron,  when  alkalies  are  present" ! !  (§  494  d,  3, 
827  d,  904  &).— Liebio's  Animal  Chemistrtf. 

350^,  q.  The  foregoing  doctrines,  with  the  humoral  philosophy  as 
quoted  in  §  350,  nos.  40>45,  make  up  the  whole  science  of  pathology 
as  delivered  to  us  from  the  laboratory ;  and  such,  too,  are  the  doc- 
trines which  are  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  "  a  new  and  the  greatest 
era  of  medicine."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  deliberate 
investigation  vrill  satisfy  every  mind  that  they  are  unintelligible,  im- 
practicable, absurd ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  pretended  sys- 
tem of  physiology  from  which  they  are  deduced,  is  equally  unwordiy 
the  dignity  of  reason. 

350|,  a.  I  shall  now  employ  the  same  authorized  chemist  (§  349,  d) 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  his  baseless  fabric,  and  to  scatter  its  fragments 
beyond  the  reach  of  idolatry  itself.  This  will  be  done  by  setting 
fi>ith,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  his  deductions  from  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  doctrines  of  the  laboratory,  as  to 

The  Chemical  Treatment  ofDiseaee  (§  350,  no.  69). 

*'  The  accelerated  change  of  matter,  and  the  elevated  temperature 
in  diseased  parts,  show  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  is  feebler  than  in  the  healthy  state.  But  this  re- 
sistance only  ceases  entirely  when  death  takes  place  (nos.  1  and  2). 
By  the  artificial  diminution  of  resistance  in  another  part  (as  by  blis- 
ters, sinapisms,  or  setons),  the  resistance  in  the  diseased  organ  is  not, 
indeed,  directly  strengthened ;  but  the  chemical  action,  the  cause  of 
*the  change  of  matter,  is  diminbhed  in  the  diseased  part,  being  direct^ 
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td  to  anoiker  part,  where  the  physician  haa  eucceeded  in  producing  a 
9011  mare  feMe  resistance  to  the  change  of  matter ^  to  the  action  op 

OXTa£N. 

d50|,  hn  "  A  complete  cure  of  the  original  disease  occurs,  when  ex* 
temal  action  and  resistance,  in  the  diseased  part,  are  brought  into  equi- 
librium. Health,  and  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  tissue  to  its  orig- 
inal condition,  follow,  when  we  are  able  so  far  to  weaken  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  oxygen,  by  any  means,  that  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  which,  although  enfeebled,  has  never 
oeased  to  act ;  for  this  proportion  between  these  causes  of  change  is 
the  uniform  and  necessary  condition  of  increase  of  mass  in  the  living 
organism." 

350|,  e,  **  In  cases  o£  a  different  kind,  where  artificial  external  dis- 
turbance produces  no  effect,  the  physician  adopts  other  indirect 
methods  to  exalt  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  fbrce.  He  dimin- 
ishee,  by  blood-letting,  the  number  of  the  carriers  of  oxygen  (the  glob- 
ules), and,  by  this  means,  the  conditions  of  change  of  matter ;  he  ex- 
cludes from  the  food  all  such  matters  as  are  capable  of  conversion  into 
blood,  &c. 

d50f ,  d»  **  Tf  he  succeed,  by  these  means,  in  diminishing  the  action 
of  oxygen  in  the  Hood  on  the  diseased  part,  so  &r  that  tho' vital  force 
of  die  latter,  its  resistance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical action ;  and  if  he  accomplish  this  without  arresting  the  functions 
of  odier  organs,  iben  restoration  to  health  is  certain.  [  f] 

350f,  e,  *' Practical  medicine,  in  many  diseases,  makes  use  aC  cold 
in  a  highly  rational  manner,  .tis  a  means  of  exalting  and  accelerating, 
in  an  unwonted  degree^  the  ghanoes  of  matter.  This  occurs  espe- 
cially in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  the  substance  of  the  centre  of  the 
apparatus  of  motion ;  when  a  glowing  heat  and  a  rapid  current  of 
blood  toward  the  head  point  out  an  abnormal  metamorphosis  of  the 
BRAIN  [ !  ]  (350,  motto  i,  nos.  3,  5).  When  this  condition  continues 
beyond  a  certain  time,  experience  teaches  that  all  motions  in  the 
body  cease.  [ !  ]  If  the  change  of  matter  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
brain,  then  the  change  o£  matter,  the  generation  of  force,  diminishes 
in  all  other  parts.  [ !  J  The  metamorphosis  which  decides  the  issue  of 
the  disease  is  limited  to  a  short  period.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
ice  melts  and  absorbs  heat  from  the  diseased  part ;  that  if  the  ice  be 
removed  before  the  completion  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  temperature 
again  rises;  that^r  more  heat  is  removed  Jrom  the  head  than  if  toe 
ufere  to  surround  the  head  toith  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  There  has 
obviously  been  liberated,  in  an  equal  time,  a  far  larger  ampunt  of 
heat  than  in  the  state  of  health.  [That  is  to  say,  s]ach  is  the  pathol- 
«>gy  of  cerebral  inflanunation,  such  the  remedy,  and  such  its  modus 
operandi^ 

350|,y:  "  The  self-regolating  steam-enginea,  in  which,  to  produce 
a  uniform  motion,  the  human  intellect  has  shown  the  most  admirable 
acutenesB  and  sagacity,  furnish  no  unapt  image  of  what  occurs  in  the 
animal  body. 

''  Ev^ry  one  knows,  that  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder  where  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  raised,  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar 
construction  is  placed,  through  which  all  the  steam  must  pass.  By  an 
arrangement  connectod  with  the  reg^ating  wheel,  this  stop-cock  opens 
when  the  wheel  moves  slower,  ami  closes  more  or  less  completely 
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when  the  wheel  moves  faster  than  b  reqtiired  for  a  uniform  motion. 
When  it  opens,  more  steam  is  admitted  (more  force),  and  the  motion 
of  the  macnine  is  accelerated.  When  it  shuts,  the  steam  is  more  or 
less  cut  off,  the  force  acting  on  the  piston-rod  diminishes,  the  tension 
of  the  steam  increases,  and  this  tension  is  acdhmulated  for  subsequent 
use.  The  tension  of  the  vapor,  or  the  force,  so  to  speak,  is  pro- 
duced BY  CHANGE  OF  MATTER,  hy  the  combtuHon^  ofcoeUs  in  the  firt" 
pUice,  The  force  increases  (die  amount  of  steam  generated  and  its 
tension  increase)  with  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place,  which  de- 
pends on  the  supply  of  coals  and  of  air  (§  433,  &;c.).  There  are  in 
these  engines  other  arrangements,  all  intended  for  regulation.  When 
the  tension  of  steam  in  the  boiler  rises  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
passages  for  admission  of  air  close  themselves ;  the  combustion  is  re- 
tarded, the  supply  of  force  (steam)  is  diminished.  When  the  engine 
goes  slower,  more  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  its  tension  di- 
minishes, the  air-passages  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  or  production  of  force,  increases.  Another  arrange- 
ment supplies  the  fire-place  incessantly  with  coals  in  proportion  as 
they  are  wanted. 

"  If  we  now  lower  the  temperature  at  any  part  of  the  boiler,  the 
tension  within  is  diminished.  ^  This  is  immediately  seen  in  the  regu- 
lators of  forco,  which  act  precisely  as  if  we  had  removed  from  the 
boiler  a  certain  quantity  ot  steam,  or  force.  The  regulator  and  the 
air-passages  open,  and  the  machine  supplies  itself  with  more  coals. 

**  T%e  body,  in  regard  to  the  production  of  heat  and  force,  act*  just 
like  one  of  these  machines.  With  the  lowering  of  the  external  tem- 
perature, the  respirations  become  deeper  and  more  frequent ;  oxygen 
IS  supplied  in  greater  quantity  and  of  greater  density,  the  change  of 
matter  is  increased,  and  more  food  must  be  supplied,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  to  remain  unchanged." — Iakbiq*^  Animal  Chemistry^ 

Here  ends  the  science  of  therapeutics,  as  founded  upon  the  prece- 
ding doctrines  in  physiology  and  pathology ;  and  as  the  whole  system 
is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  last  three  pages,  the  reader 
will  readily  contrast  its  brevity  with  the  labors  of  the  past,  and  will 
not  fail  to  discover  in  this  time-saving,  thought-saving  attainment  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  impenetrability  of  the  system  itself,  and 
the  unequaled  confidence  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  the  main  causes 
of  its  success. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  proposed  in  §  350},  to  demonstrate  by  the 
farther  showing  of  chemistry  itself,  that  physiology  and  medicine 
have  little  to  hope  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist 

350},  a.  Of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry,  and  of  an  authority  ap- 
proaching to  Liebig,  is  ihe  distinguished  Professor  Mulder ;  less  in- 
consistent than  Liebig,  but  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar forces  in  living  beings,  yet  positively  denying  them.  He  advo- 
cates, afier  the  manner  of  Pricnard,  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  &c.,  the 
existence  of  all  the  properties  of  living  beings  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter, which  conducts  nim,  like  others,  to  the  belief  in  Equivocal  Gen- 
eration ;  adopts  the  Catalytic  theory  of  Berzelius,  in  which  he  diffen 
fundamentally  from  Liebig  (§  409,^') ;  reasons,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  from  the  results  of  inorganic  pro- 
cesses, and  overlooks  entirely,  except  by  admission  of  their  existence, 
all  the  unique  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
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any  author  of  merit,  is  guided  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  processes 
and  results  of  organic  beings  by  the  fallacious  analogies  which  are 
studiously  sought  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  whole  system  of  vital 
philosophy,  as  taught  by  this  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry ^ 
may  be  so  briefly  set  forth  in  extracts  from  his  work  on  "  The  Chem- 
istry of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,"  and  they  convey  so  forci- 
bly the  conjectural  nature  and  worthlessness  of  chemical  physiology, 
that  the  selection  will  contribute  its  important  part  toward  the  final 
expulsion  of  chemistry  from  the  rich  and  fascinating  domain  of  or- 
ganic nature.  The  quotations  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  work ;  and  we  learn  from  the  first  the  author's  opinion 
enforce,  which  correisponds  with  my  own  as  employed  in  the  Com- 
mentaries^ and  as  <lefended  in  my  Examination  ofRevUtos,     Thus  : 

350 J,  h,  "  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  conceive  that 
the  forces  slumher  in  two  substances,  and  are  brought  into  operation 
by  contact ;  or  that  these  forces  were  present  in  the  two  bodies  in  an 
active  state,  pfevious  to  the  contact,  but  produced  the  phenomena  of 
combination  only  during  the  contact  The  mode  of  considering  this 
point  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  power ^  ^  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  one,  and  which 
acts  upon  the  other." — ^l6LDER• 

350},  c.  The  next  quotation  is  preliminary  to  the  total  denial  of  the 
Principle  of  Life,  and  of  all  the  properties  m  living  beings  excepting 
such  as  are  active  or  "  slumbering**  in  the  elements  of  matter.  Here, 
too,  appears  the  fallacy  of  analogies  derived  fix)m  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.     Thus : 

"  Adhering  to  what  we  observe  and  know  with  certainty,  we  calcu- 
late that  eveiy  elementary  body  is  endowed  with  a  great  many  specific 
properties,  wnich,  to  a  large  extent,  are  dependent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  causes  their  combination,  and  thus  on  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  chemical  tendency.  If  we  adopt  this  idea,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  somewhat  of  vitality  in  dead  hatter.  [  !  ] 
It  is  an  idea  derived  from  the  endless  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  observed  in  the  laboratory,  in  daily  occurrences,  and  in  nature 
at  large"  (§  175,  e?).— Mulder. 

350f ,  d.  Afler  the  usual  disquisition  upon  the  "  catalytic  action"  of 
platinum  and  other  inorganic  substances,  we  come  next  to  the  same 
application  of  catalysis^  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  to  the  interpretation  of  organic  processes  and  results,  as 
I  have  examined  in  the  "  Commentaries**  (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78).  .  It  com- 
prehends Miilder's  whole  theory  of  life,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
author's  analogical  reasoning.     Thus :  ^ 

/'  Platinum  possesses  chemical  tendency  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  does  not  react  upon  the  platinum.  Hence  it 
mav  be  inferred,  that  we  have  good  reason  for  distinguishing  by  a  pe- 
culiar name  such  actions  as  proceed  from  certain  substances  without 
reacting  upon  themselves;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  to  the 
introduction,  by  Berzelius,  of  the  peculiar  term  catalysis,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  chemical 
action. 

"  What  is  called  the  nascent  state  of  substances  is  that  condition  of 
the  dements  in  which  they  exhibit  both  analytic  and  catalytic  phenom- 
ena ;  in  which,  being  free  and  unconstrained,  not  rendered  powerless 
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either  by  being  agglomerated  ihto  masses,  or  by  combination  into  com" 

Sounds,  they  show  themselves  in  their  proper  chemical  condition; 
lat  is»  an  active  one,  in  which  they  can  operate  upon  others,  excite 
a  slumbering  energy,  and  cause  combinations  and  decompositions,  in 
which  they  themselves  may  either  participate  or  not  This  luucent 
state  is  the  real  chemical  state  of  bodies.  In  that  state  both  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds  exhibit  themselves  in  their  true  character.  In 
the  organic  kingdom  the  greater  number  of  substances  are  actually  in 
that  condition ;  and  to  this  nascent  state  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  ««- 
meraus  peculiar  phenomena  apparent  in  organic  substances*'  (§  409). — 

MVLDER. 

3dO|,  c.  The  next  quotation  sets  forth  the  whole  practical  appUoa- 
tion  ot  the  foregoing  doctrines,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  chemical 
reduction  of  organic  nature  to  the  condition  of  dead  matter,  and  one 
of  the  best  summary  exhibitions  of  chemistry  in  all  its  pretended  re^ 
lations  to  living  beings.    It  begins  with  the  caption 

**  Disturbance  of  Chem/ical  E^ihrium." 

''  It  is  a  property  of  the  chemical  Jarces,  when  active  in  any  substance, 
to  excite  analogous  forces  in  others.  We  notice  this  especially  in 
organic  nature,  and  it  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  NUTRITION  of  animals.  Blood,  a  homogeneous  fluid,  circulates 
through  very  different  parts  of  the  body  (§  42).  In  the  musclee  it 
sustains  muscles,  in  the  liver  it  supplies  the  component  parts  of  the 
Hver,  and  from  it  the  gall  is  there  secreted ;  in  the  kidneys  it  maintains 
their  various  parts,  and  secretes  the  urine,  &c.  None  of  these  secre- 
tions appear  in  the  blood  with  their  peculiar  qualities;  of  some  of  them 
not  even  a  trace  is  found.  But  the  four  organic  elements  of  the  whole 
are  to  be  found  in  protein  and  its  combinations,  in  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  &c  The  elements  of  protein  might,  no  doubt,  be 
transposed  in  the  liver,  &c.,  by  means  of  catalysis,  and  so  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  liver  and  gidl  be  produced  from  it.  It  would  only 
be  necessary,  then,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  liver  should  be 
put  into  contact  with  the  component  parts  of  the  bbod,  and  the  forces 
of  affinity  resident  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  would  not  require  to 
influence  those  in  the  protein^  or  to  produce  any  chemical  alteration 
in  its  component  parts. 

"Other  causes,  however,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  a  change  of  its  component  parts  takes  place  in  the  liver 
itself,  and,  from  the  first,  chemical  forces  actively  operate  therein. 
For  the  continual  change  of  its  component  parts  is  a  chief  character- 
istic of  every  living  organic  substance.  These  forces  may  disturb  the  " 
chemical  equilibrium  of  other  substances,  and  cause  the  formation  of 
new  products.  If  the  constituents  of  the  blood — the  combinations  of 
protem,  the  coloring  matter,  &c. — enter  the  liver  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  action,  and  are  there  put  in  contact  with  the  gall  during  its  secre- 
tion, and  with  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  \^ich  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  alteration,  then  the  result  vrill  be,  that  this  change  of  their 
component  parts  having  taken  place,  the  action  will  be  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  vrill  maintain  the  secretion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
change,  then  the  circle  of  action  in  which  they  are  involved  will  ex- 
tend to  the  mass  of  the  liver;  and  so  with  every  organ  (§  18). 
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''We  bare,  howeyer,  no  more  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  secretion  originallj  commences — whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
blood  or  firom  the  secreting  organ,  [ !  ]  or  whether  each  of  these  con- 
tributes its  part — than  with  the  manner  in  which  the  fir^  germ  of  the 
whole  organ,  the  liver,  is  produced,  or  in  which  the  germ  of  the  ani- 
mal is  converted  into  an  animal.  But  the  continuance  of  the  action — 
I  the  duration  of  secretion— entirely  corresponds  with  some  other  phe- 
nomena, which  we  may  observe  separately,  and  which  therefore  throw 
Hght  upon  these  animal  actions.  This  is  the  case  especially  withyer- 
mentatum,  from  which  Liebig  has  drawn  many  illustrations,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  exhibiting  his  ideas ;  and  with  the  samd  view  we 
shall  also  avail  ourselves  of  this  process. 

''  Yeast  changes  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  changed  itself.  The  latter  change  causes  the  former,  and 
is  only  transferred  to  die  sugar.  If  we  substitute  blood  for  yecut,  and 
the  liver  for  iugar,  we  may  n>rm  an  idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gtiU.  [ !  ]  The  component  parts  of  the  blood  are  con- 
tinually undergoing  change.  This  constant  change  of  the  component 
parts  in  omnic  belies  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  contmuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  liver  without  intermission  assumes  new  parts  and  loses 
others.  This  process  we  call  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
parts  of  the  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  are  thus  undergoing 
chanffe,  chemical  forces  are  excited;  these  forces  are  transferred  to 
die  elements  of  the  blood,  and  so  are  enabled  to  produce  from  them 
the  gall.  This  takes  place  the  more  easily,  as  the  blood  itself  is  also 
in  a  state  of  continual  alteration,  and  thus  readily  yields  to  the  impulse 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  communicated  to  it.  As  the  impulse 
varies,  so  does  the  effect.  Hence  that  great  diversity  in  the  secre-; 
tion  of  very  dissimilar  substances,  which  are  in  a  state  of  alteration, 
from  the  same  fluid — that  is,  the  blood,  which  is  itself  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  decomposition.*' — Mulder. 

350},/!  In  our  liext  quotation  we  have  an  assimtption  founded  on 
a  begging  of  the  very  question  at  issue ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there 
be  or  not  a  radical  dinerence  in  the  original  constitution  of  organic 
and  inorganic  nature.  The  author  having  assumed  that  there  is  no 
difference,  proceeds,  by  tiie  force  of  surmised  analogies  drawn  trom 
the  probable  constitution  of  inorganic  matter,  to  repeat  the  assump- 
tion already  stated  that  there  are  no  other  properties  in  living  beings 
than  such  as  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter.     Thus  x 

"  The  idea  oi  communicatiam  of  forces  is  unsound ;  it  is  only  what  is 
substantial  that  we  can  communicate.  Forces  may  be  excited,  they 
cannot  be  eommunieated.  Hence  it  results  that  every  transformation 
in  plants  is  effected  by  the  molecular  forces  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ox* 
ygen,  and  nitrogen,-»-the  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
moniay— 4he  forces  being  excited  in  these  elements  by  the  plants  them- 
selves." ''  Any  one  who  imagines  that  there  b  any  thing  else  in  ac- 
tion than  a  molecular  force,  tiian  a  chemical  porcb,  sees  more  than  ex« 
ists.  The  forces  excited  in  the  elements  \%ry  with  the  influence  which 
certain  agents — ^temperature,  moisture,  light,  &c.r— exert.  By  the  aid 
of  crucibles  and  retorts,  tiierefore,  compounds  can  bo  formed  which 
differ  from  those  produced  by  the  organs  of  plants ;  while,  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  plants  can  produce  cdltuose  and  oxygen,  a  result 
which  CANNOT  YET  bo  imitated  by  art.'*     "  To  express  our  idea  in  a 
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few  words :— The  elements  of  the  organic  kingdom,  carbon,  hydro* 

fen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modi6cationa. 
'or  that  reason  they  can  form,  with  minute  changes,  a  great  diversity 
of  products  (^  41) ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  primary  forces, 
they  stand  toward  each  other  in  entirely  different  relations  from  those 
assumed  by  all  the  other  elements  ;  so  that  tuet  can  produce  a  pecu' 
liar  series  of  bodies,  which  are  called  organic  substances"  /*  ''  Organic 
substances,  whether  called  germs  or  food,  possess  properties  of  a  pb- 

CULIAR  KIND,  EXISTING  IN  THE  FOUR  ELEMENTS  of  which  they  BIB  all 

constituted" ! — Mulder. 

350},  g.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  with  the  chemists  appears  to  lie 
in  their  habits  of  reasoning  exclusively  from  what  they  observe  of  in- 
organic compounds  and  their  elements,  and  an  indisposition  to  admit 
that  the  Almighty  superadded  to  organic  beings  a  principle  of  life, 
while  they  allow  the  special  creation  of  mind  in  animalsi  Nor  does 
their  philosophy  permit  them  to  imagine  that  the  former  may  be  as 
capable  of  governing  all  the  processes  of  organic,  as  the  latter  is  of 
animal  life,  and  that  the  principle  of  life  may  be  supposed,  with  as 
much  reason  as  the  principle  of  intelligence,  to  be  imparted  by  the 
exact  organization  perpetuated  from  the  Almighty  Hand  to  new  ac« 
cessions  to  that  organization ;  while  the  phenomena  of  life  are  far 
more  multifarious  and  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  a  special  princi- 
ple than  such  as  oblige  the  chemist  to  yield  his  assent  to  a  mental 
principle  distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  tVliy, 
then,  does  not  the  chemist  equally  maintain  the  existence  of  mind,  as 
of  the  properties  of  life,  in  the  elements  of  matter,  and  that  its  devel- 
opment is  alike  owing  to  a  difference  of  circumstances  ?  Does  he 
fear  that  this  stretch  of  materialism,  this  act  of  philosophical  consist^ 
ency,  or  his  neglect  to  abjure  the  obvious  inference,  may  impair  our 
confidence  in  the  apparently  though  not  really  less  objectionable 
scheme  of  reducing  organic  life  to  the  virtual  condition  of  the  simple 
elements  of  matter,  and  thereby  divest  the  Creator  of  His  great  Pre- 
rogative by  attributing  creative  power  to  those  elements  (§  14,  c)  1 

350|,  gg.  But,  let  us  hear  the  chemist  upon  this  interesting  point. 
And  Liebip^,  first ;  who,  also,  shall  show  that  no  injustice  is  done  by 
the  preceding  remarks.     Thus : 

"The    higher    phenomena    of  ^'Physiology has  sufficiently  c2f- 

mental  existence  cannot,  in  the  cisive  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 

present  state  of  science,  be  refer-  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 

redtotheirproximate,andstillless  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 

to  their  ultimate  causes.     We  only  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 

hnqw  of  them   that   they   exist,  brain;  that  every  motion,  every 

We  ascribe  them  to  an  immaterial  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  re« 

agency^  and  that,  in  so  far  as  its  sult  of  a  transformation  of  the 

manifestations  are  connected  with  structure  or  of  its  substance."-— 

matter,  an  agency  entirely  distinct  Libbio's  Animal  Chemistry, 
from  the  vital  force,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  in  common."— Lie- 
bio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

And  now  the  other  able  and  distinguished  chief: 

*  Bee  my  **  Notice  of  Revie»$,**  nt  at,  ud  my  **  Extmunation  of  RsoieWi^  p.  49, 44,  in 

"  Commentaries,"  yoL  iii. 
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"  I  will  not  vetUtire  to  raise  the  yeil,  by  which  the  action  of  the 
NERTEs,  or  the  bioher  functions  of  the  mind,  have  hitherto  been 
shrouded  from  observation.  As  man  has  an  immaterial  and  immor* 
tal  part,  which  is  identical  with  his  real  being,  and  of  which  alone  he 
will  consist,  when  the  material  frame  by  which  he  is  bound  to  the 
earth,  shall  be  dissolved ;  and,  as  the  inferior  animals  possess,  in  com- 
mon with  man,  certain  powers  of  perception,  associated  with  certain 
appropriate  organs,  whose  functions  have  no  connection  with  con- 
sciousness ;  so  do  animals  and  plants  perform  in  common  a  great  many 
operations  which  are  distinct  from  both  of  th<j>8e  now  mentioned,  of 
which,  at  least,  have  their  origin  in  distinct  causes. 

"  It  is  only  the  latter  clasi^  of  which  I  speak,  and  to  which  I  apply 
die  general  term  of  organic  life.  To  that  subject  I  shall  restrict  my 
remarks." — Mulder,  ut  ciL 

Now,  I  say,  1st.  Why  not  "  raise  the  veil  from  the  a4:tion  of  the 
nerves*^  in  a  professed  work  on  physiology,  and  a  work,  too,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  science  1  Have  you  no  phenomena  to  guide 
you  in  "  raising  the  veil  T'  Do  you  fear  their  contact  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  laboratory  ?  Is  it  right  to  make  this  declaration,  and 
then  to  refer  a  vast  series  of  phenomena  exclusively  to  "  organic  life," 
which  could  have  had  no  existence  without  the  '*  action  of  the  nerves" 
(see  §  350,  no,  18i)  t  I  deny^  too,  2d,  that  "  the  higher  functions  of 
the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation ;"  and  I  am 
supported  by  all  who  truly  believe  in  the  independent  existence  of 
mmd,  in  the  affirmation  that  its  "  functions"  are  characterized  by  an 
infinitely  greater  varie^  of  unique  phenomena  than  are  the  processes 
of  inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  *'  veil  to  be  raised"  in  this  or  the 
other  case.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  recognition  of  these  phenomena  that 
our  author  feels  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  "  an  immaterial 
part,"  however  inconsistent  the  simultaneous  declaration  that  ''the 
functions  of  the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation." 
And,  I  am  alike  sustained,  also,  and  by  every  dictate  of  philosophy, 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  decisive  of^  the 
existence  of  "  an  immaterial  part,"  so  are  the  far  more  varied,  and 
numerous,  and  equally  unique  phenomena  of  organic  processes,  con- 
clusive of  the  existence  of  some  not  less  peculiar  fbrce,  power,  or 
'' immaterial" «or- materia/  "part,"  upon  which  they  depend.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  physiologist  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  chemist 
ahall  not  reject  all  considerations  relative  to  the  "  action  of  the  nerves ^** 
when  he  invades  organic  nature  with  retorts,  crucibles,  acids,  &;c. 

"  Analogy  is,*'  undoubtedly,  as  Bacon  says,  "  the  basis  of  all  the 
sciences."  Nature,  throughout,  b  bound  together  by  analogies.  The 
principle  reaches  from  the  Creator  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  his  "  im- 
material and  immortal  part"  And  so  it  does  from  the  force  and 
the  properties  of  life  to  those  of  dead  matter.  Here  is  the  delusion 
of  the  chemist.  But,  there  is  even  a  wider  difference  between  the 
formative  principle  of  life  and  destructive  chemical  affinity ,  than  there 
IS  between  the  Creative  Spirit  of  God  and  the  created,  dependent 
spirit  of  man. 

350},  h.  The  grand  characteristic  of  organic  life  is  the  jprincipJ-e  of 
J^,' capable  of  imparting  that  principle  to  matter  which  is  destitute 
^it,  and  which  it  retains  only  while  in  its  proper  connection  with  the 
being  by  which  it  was  so  endowed.    The  doctrine  which  refers  the 
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propeities  of  life  to  tbe  elements  of  matter  is  atheUHcal  m  its  applica- 
tion (§  14  tf,  74, 176) ;  and  the  recognition,  simultaneously,  of  a  "Cre- 
ative Power,"  is  but  another  conventional  word  for  %at%tre^  or  design* 
ed  to  protect  &e  doctrine  against  the  fatal  imputation  of  irreligion  (§ 
64,  A).  That  imputation,  however,  is  indeliolj  stamped  by  natora 
henelf.  The  mode  of  defense  is  well  shown  in  the  late  highly  laud- 
ed and  popular  woilc  oit  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  Histokt 
OF  Creation,"  in  which  the  author  considers  La  Place's  infidelity  as 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  matter  in  forming  the  Universe,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  in  its  most  ample  extent.  The  au- 
thor's defense  of  Mr.  Crosse's  creation  of  animals  out  of  silex  is  a  good 
example  of  the  specious  reasoning  by  which  so  many  are  cheated  into 
projects  which  contemplate  the  wont  results  to  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion*    Thus: 

350},  u  *'  The  supposition  of  impiety  arises  from  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  what  is  implied  by  an  aboriginal  creation  of  insects.  The 
experimentalist  could  never  oe  considered  as  the  author  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  these  creatures  except  by  the  most  unreasoning  ignorance* 
The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for,  or  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  ar- 
ranged the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  true  creative  energy; 
that  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things,  was  pleased  to  woiic  in  this 
instance.  On  the  hypothesis  here  brought  forward,  the  Acarus  Cros* 
sn  [ !  1  was  a  type  of  being  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  destin- 
ed to  be  realized  under  certain  physical  conditions.  When  a  bumait 
BAND  brought  these  conditions  into  the  proper  arra:;^*^™®^^  ^^  ^^<^  ^^ 
act  akin  to  hundreds  of  familiar  ones  which  we  execute  every  day, 
and  which  are  followed  by  natural  results,  but  it  did  notbino  more." 
The  defense  of  La  Place's  system  proceeds  upon  the  same  specious 
assumption. 

Now  the  foregoing  doctrine  transcends  not  only  the  nsual  geologi- 
cal hypothesis  of  a  successive  creation  of  animals,  but  that,  also,  of 
spontaneous  generation ;  both  of  which  are,  of  course,  anti-Mosaic, 
and  regardless  of  the  established  order  of  creation  (§  303  a,  303 J). 
But  here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  stiictly  atheistical  expedi- 
ent, in  the  attempt  to  assign  the  existence  even  of  orgainc  beings  to 
the  merest  chance,  under  the  pretext  of  ascribing  to  Siat  chance  the 
intrinsic  attributes  of  a  Creative  Power,  and  the  imposing  title  of 
^  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things"  1  It  is  the  same  with  each  and  all 
who  allow  a  God,  a  Creator,  &c.,  yet  reject  entirely  His  Revelation 
as  to  creation,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  consummate  and  endless 
systems  of  Design.  It  is  the  old  expedient  of  the  wolf  in  the  disguise 
of  the  sheep  (§  14  c,  64  h,  74,  733  d), 

350 J,  k.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  work  is  powerfully  sustained 
by  able  articles  in  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for 
January,  1845,  consisting  of  twenty-six  pages  of  eulogistic  remarks; 
and  in  tbe  Medico-Cbiruroical  Review  for  the  same  month,  often 
paces  not  less  congratulatory.  The  work  was  published  late  in  1844, 
and,  although  not  at  all  relevant  to  medicine,  it  was  taken  up  with 
avidity  by  £e  two  leading  medical  journals  of  Europe,  and  an  effort 

*  See  Medical  and  Phytiotoeieal  ComrnxntarieSt  rtA.  l,  p.  7<fT ;  y<6i  ii^  p.  98.  In  vol.  L. 
Ormi  i«  ft  typographicml  error  lor  Croue.  It  v  tlco  poeaibie  tfaftt  the  "created  ftnima^" 
intteftd  of  being  "  (nystalixed  spicnlB/'  were  real  aoimala  evolved  by  tbe  actum  of  gfthrao- 
aim  firom  ova  contained  in  the  water  (see  $  74, 188|  dj. 
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mftde  to  prepossess  the  medical  profession  before  die  work  itsdf 
flboald  fell  under  their  observation ;  observing  in  this  respect  the  sys- 
tem which  was  almost  nniversally  parsued  by  the  periodical  press 
even  in  anticipation  of  Liebig's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

In  my  Essay  on  SpoiUaneoug  GmenUiany  embraced  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries^  1  haTe  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
charge  of  infidelity  which  is  often  laid  against  the  Medical  Profession* 
I  have  there,  too,  defended  that  Profession  against  so  great  an  ityus* 
tice,  and  have  held  responsible  the  proper  Sources  that  have  given 
rise  to  this  imputation.  I  have  also  snown  that  that  imputation  is 
greatly  due  to  toe  cultivation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses 
of  Hfe,  to  which  the  foregoing  Reriews  have  been  laborionsly  devoted. 
In  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  I  have  said  that, 

*'  The  steps  are  gradual  from  the  incipient  errors  in  natural  philos* 
ophy  to  a  aisbelief  in  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.  When  we 
have  ultimately  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  there  is  but  one 
dreadful  plunge,  and  we  are  then  in  the  vorte^  of  atheism.  We  may 
begin,  as  1  have  said,  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  living  powers  of  or* 
ganized  beings^  when  it  will  become,  at  last,  an  easy  argument  upon 
diis,  and  analogous  premises,  that  the  Almis^hty  had  but  very  little,  if 
any  agency,  in  the  most  sublime  part  of  existences." 

'^  Let  philosophy  interrogate  nature  to  its  fullest  satiety,  under  the 
direction  of  its  Heaven-bom  principles ;  but  let  it  be  consistent,  and 
maintain  its  dignity.  And  should  it  sometimes,  as  it  must  in  its  wide 
range  of  nature,  come  in  contact  with  miracle,  that  is  its  limit,  con« 
tented  that  it  begins  at  the  confines  of  Creation ;  yet  still  may  it 
fltreteh  into  the  regions  of  Eternity,  past  and  to  come ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  in  its  nobler  work  of  sacrificing  its  relations  to  second 
causes,  and  in  establishing  relations  with  the  FmsT  Cavsb  of  All/* 
''^Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 

350},  kk.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  quote  the  foregoing  Reviews  in 
connection  with  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  partly  for  the  object  just 
lissigned,  and  in  part  to  supply  other  examples  in  justification  of  what 
I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  Profession,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grosser  materialism,  and  of  infidelity  in  Religion  (§  175)* 
It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Reviewers,  who  wield  an  exten- 
sive and  powerful  sway,  and  whose  occupation  it  is  to  defame  what- 
ever molests  that  dominion,  should  be  used  for  the  contemplated  puiv 
pose,  and  this,  more  especially,  as  both  Reviewers  oflRdr  defiance  to  the 
•*  Saints,"  and  the  "timid  religionists."  The  Reviews  are  conducted 
with  great  diligence  and  research.  Their  influence  is  coextensive 
with  medicine.  That  influence  must  be  sapped  bv  a  dienplay  of  its 
tendencies.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  with  a  defense  of^the  right 
The  inculpated  are  able,  their  means  ample,  their  coadjutors  numer* 
ous  and  powerful,  the  public  generous,  and,  as  I  said  on  a  like  occa^ 
sion  in  the  Commentaries^  "  I  am  single-handed,  and  have  nothing  but 
facts  for  my  weapons*'  (vol.  i.,  p.  391). 

Infidelity  is  certainly  a  term  which  should  be  well  sustained  in  its 
application ;  better,  at  least,  than  when  applied  to  myself  by  the  first 
of  the  following  journals  (see  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  84-88). 
As  it  respects  the  Reviewers,  the  imputation  appears  to  be  invited 
and  expected,  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced  | 
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and,  although  I  do  not  belong  to  the  denomination  of  "  Saints,*'  or  of 
the  "  timid  religionists,"  it  is  not  less  my  duty  as  a  man,  and  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Institutes  of  Nature,  to  bring  those  institutions  to  op- 
erate upon  infidelity.  There  can  be  no  place  more  appropriate  for 
looking  "  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  than  in  the  general 
survey  of  organic  beings.  If  ordained  in  their  organization  and  their 
laws  by  a  higher  Power,  that  organization  and  those  laws  may  well 
be  urged  in  proof  of  their  Origin.  Then,  too,  shall  the  minister  of 
health  realize  the  importance  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Hippocratic  maxim,  that  "  a  philosophical  physician  is  like 
a  god." 

I  shall  quote  a  passage  of  general  itnport  from  each  of  the  forego- 
ing Reviewers,  that  no  doubt  may  lineer  upon  the  mind  of  any  reader 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  now  exercised  in  behalf  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  dignity  of  medicine.    The  empkatU  is  mine. 

And  fij»t  the  elder  brother ;  beginning  thus : 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  volume,  small  in  compass,  but  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  inquiry  from  worlds  beyond  the  visible  starry  firma- 
ment, to  the  minutest  structures  of  man  and  animals.  No  name  is  pre- 
fixed,— perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  snarls  of  the  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  saints  of  the  present  day/'  &c 

The  middle  thus : 

"  For  how  many  millions  and  millions  of  years  this  production  and 
reproductions  of  animals  went  on  before  man  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene,  no  human  being  will  ever  know.  [ !  ]  In  all  probability, 
countless  ages  must  have  elapsed,  before  this  master-piece  of  creation 
appeared.  Our  author's  speculations  on  the  liow,  the  why^  the  tohenf 
and  the  tohertfore  this  great  event  occurred,  will  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  present  race  of  mankind.  [ !  ]  His  hypothesis  is  three  or  four 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  will  be  stigmatized  by  the 
modem  saints  as  downright  atheism,"  &;c. 

And  the  end,  thus : 

**•  We  have  dedicated  a  space  to  this  remarkable  work  that  may  in- 
duce many  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  original.  The  author  is  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  great  information  and  reflection.  He  will  have  a 
host  of  SAINTS  in  array  against  him,  and  many  will  join  in  the  cry, 
firom  hypocrisy  and  self-iiUerest.  As  we  said  before,  his  doctrines 
nave  come  out  a  century  before  their  time." — Medico-Chirurgicai:. 
Review,  p.  147,  153,  157.    London^  Jan.,  1845. 

Next,  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 

*'  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  interesting  book.  Its  theme  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  can  occupy  human  bought, — ^no  less  than 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe."  "  We  are  also  influenced  by  the 
abstract  desire  to  place  before  our  readers  matter  for  their  contem- 
plation, which  cannot  fail  at  once  to  elevate^  to  gratify,  and  to  enrich 
the.  mind.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  noble  profes- 
sion that  it  touches  and  blends  with  every  science ;  and  we  should  be 
Borry  that  our  humble  eflbrts  should  at  any  time  be  wanting  to  stimu- 
late its  professors  to  exertions  that  might  still  justify  the  boast"! 

Of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis,  he  says : 

"  So  far  from  admitting  the  atheistical  tendency  which  timid  relig- 
ionists have  attributed  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  consider  it  the 
grandest  contribution  which  Science  has  yet  made  to  Religum,**  &c. 
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The  reader,  therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
'*  conventional"  nature  of  certain  phrases  in  the- following  remarks  by 
Dr.  Forbes.     (See  A.) 

"  That  the  Creator  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we  have 
tcriptural  authority  for  believing,  and  we  must  confess  our  own  predi' 
lection  for  the  idea,  [ !  ]  that,  at  a  period  however  remotely  antece- 
dent, the  Creatxn-  endowed  certain  rorms  of  inorganic  matter  with  the 

PROPERTIES  REQUISITE  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  COMBINE,  AT  THE  FITTING 

SEASON,  INTO  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  [ ! !  ]  OTor  that  which  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  great-grand-father  of  our  common  progenitor  as  a 
chimpanzee  or  an  orang-outang." — BRrriSH  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  p.  155,  158,  180.    LondoRj  January,  1846.     (See  /.) 

The  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  is 
thus  quoted  by  Dr.  Forbes  : 

'*  We  have  seen  powerful  evidence  that  the  construction  of  this 
globe  and  its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  that  of  all  the  other  globes 
of  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  His  will. 
What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  a 
result  of  NATURAL  LAWS  which  are,  in  like  manner,  an  expression  of 
His  will  1" — Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Upon  the  foregoing  extract,  which  is  a  part  of  a  more  extended 
one  of  the  same  nature,  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  that,     « 

"  The  COMPLETE  accordance  of  these  views  with  those  some  time 
ago  propounded  bt  ourselves  (vol.  v.,  p.  342),  must  be  evident,  we 
tmx&,  to  our  readers.  To  the  objection  which  some  timid  religion- 
ists may  urge  a^nst  them,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Mo* 
saic  record,  we  simply  reply  with  our  author,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  ADDUCE  THAT  RECORD  either  in  support  of,  or  in  objection  to, 
any  tcientific  hypothesisy  based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  &c.! 
— ^British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  167. 

Dr.  Forbes  assumes,  of  course,  that  all  the  misapprehensions  and 
perversions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature"  are  paramount  to  any  thing 
declared  in  the  Mosaic  Record  (§  5^,  74,  733  a). 

The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  of  discerning  in  the  fore- 
goine  principles,  as  in  many  other  analoTOUs  instances,  the  motives 
which  have  induced  those  foremost  medical  Reviews  to  lend  their 
powerful  aid  in  propagating  the  materialism  of  Carpenter,  the  absurd- 
ities of  Liebig,  the  humoralism  of  Andral,  and  the  putrid  anatomy  of 
Louis,  and  of  their  respective  schools ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  equally  regardless  of  truth  in  their  vocation  as  critics 
on  the  labors,  the  researches,  and  the  statements  of  others. 

350},  /.  I  have  already  shown  in  this  and  other  works  how  conve- 
nient a  matter  it  is  for  '*  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter" to  bring  these  elements  into  an  organic  state.  And  since  I  am 
now  on  the  subject  of  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  process  oijoivi- 
ficatum^  it  may  be  useful,  as  it  is  appropriate,  to  show  how  the  advo- 
cates of  '*  the  properties  of  life  in  tne  elements  of  matter,"  and  the 
propag^ors  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  eminent  geologists  who 
promulgate  a  successive  creation  of  animals  according  to  their  scale 
in  organic  nature  and  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  new 
physical  agencies,  ay,  and  certain  eminent  vitalists  whose  otherwise ' 
sound  philosophy  should  have  enlightened  them  as  to  the  Great  First 
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Cause-^in  view  of  all  these  things,  I  sa^,  it  may  be  conduciTe  to 
sound  physiology  to  show  how  the  Ibregoinff  schemers  of  "  creation" 
arrive,  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  conversion  of  organic  matter  into  the 
complex  tabric,  after  diat  matter  shall  have  been  duly  compounded 
by  *'  the  properties  of  life  which  reside  in  the  elements."  For  this 
purpose  i  will  take  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  vitalist  Tiede- 
mann.     Thus, 

'*  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  substance  of  organic  bod* 
ies  existed  primitively  in  water,  as  matter  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
that  it  was  there  endowed  with  the  plastic  faculty;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  power  of  acquiring,  by  degrees,  different  simple  forms  of  living 
bodies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  influences  of  light,  heat, 
and  perhaps  also  of  electricity,  &c.,  and  of  then  passing  from  the  sim* 
pie  forms  to  other  more  complicated ;  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
modification  occurring  in  the  external  influences,  until  the  point  when 
each  species  acquired  duration  by  the  production  and  manifestation 
of  activity  of  the  genital  organs" ! — Tibdemann's  Physiology  of  Man. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  candidly  avowed  by  those  to  whom  genius  and 
the  conviction  of  a  right  discernment  of  the  ways  of  nature  impatt  a 
fearless  independence,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by  others  under 
the  **'  conventional  term"  o^  creation.  But,  Tiedemann  is  a  philosoph- 
ical vitalist,  and  did  not  confound  the  principle  of  life  with  the  forces  of 
inorganic  matter,  nor,  like  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  Prichard,  Roberton, 
Forbes,  &c.,  place  the  properties  of  that  principle  in  the  elements  of 
matter.  He  started  with  matter  in  more  or  less  of  an  organic  state, 
and  leaves  it  problemattcal  how  its  elements  became  united  into  that 
peculiar  vital  compound.  He  did  not  even  implv  that  the  elements 
being  so  endowed  could  organize  themselves,  for  he  adds  to  the  fore- 
going i9tatement,  that, 

''  Although  we  cannot  here  answer  the  question,  whence  came  the 
water  and  the  organic  matter  which  it  contained,  yet  this  hypothesis 
is  the  one  which  accords  best  with  thefacU  with  which  geology  has 
lately  been  enriched,**  And  again,  '*  If  it  be  asked,  whence  organic 
matters  proceed^  how  they  are  produced,  together  with  the  power  of 
formation  inherent  in  them^  we  are  necessitated  candidly  to  confess 
our  ignorance  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  thefrst  origin  of  organic 
matters  and  living  bodies  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  experi- 
ment.**— TiEDBM Ann's  Physiology  ofMan^  p.  14,  193» 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  even  Tiedemann's  doctrine  enjoys  **  a  loop- 
hole" which  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  who  place  "  the  properties  of 
life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  or  who  endeavor,  or  propose,  to  cre- 
ate orgpmic  compounds  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  since,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  were  the  production  (inorganic  compounds  within 
**  the  range  of  experiment,"  the  accidental  nature  of  the  origin  of 
Such  compounds,  and,  therefore,  the  incipient  being  of  man,  would 
be  established  by  the  laboratory.  And  now  I  ask,  does  not  the  or- 
ganic chemist  attempt  •  or  profess  to  create  organic  compounds  1  So 
says  Liebig,  §  360,  no.  39,  and  so  say  most  other  distinguished  chem- 
ists. Liebig  and  his  disciples  create  the  compounds  /  Crosse  and  his 
followers  create  the  animal,  ^  Othen  do  but  make  the  attempt ;  and 
thiA  is  a  very  numerous  class  who  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Original  Author  of  organic  compounds.  What,  therefore,  id  the 
difference  in  principle  between  him  who  pretends  to  have  succeeded 
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in  this  work  of  creadon,  and  the  other  who  has  attempted  the  work, 
but  without  success  ? 

From  the  physiologist  who  advocates  the  existence  of  *'  the  proper- 
lies  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter/'  we  hear  that, 

"  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  if  the  elements 
could  be  brought  together  in  their  requisite  states  and  properties  by 
ike  hand  ofman^  the  result  (artificial  organic  compound)  would  be  tkt 
same  as  the  natural  compounds"  Again,  **  that  the  germs  (of  parasitic 
plants  and  animals  in  the  interior  of  others]  have  been  couYeyedJrom 
foithout  into  the  situations  where  they  are  developed,  must  be  held  as 
a  very  forced  supposUiam'* ! — Carpenter's  Principles  of  Creneral  and 
Comparative  Physiology,  p.  146,  395 ;  also,  this  toork,  ^  14  c,  176  c, 
d,  189  h. 

350},  m.  Mulder  has  the  manliness  to  carry  out  the  obvious  ten* 
dency  of  his  doctrines,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  brief  quotation. 
Thus, 

*'  Upon  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  no  room  is  left  for 
the  dispute  as  to  equivocal  generation  and  epigenesis."  Nevertheless, 
it  is  allowed  by  Mulder  that  cellular  structure  ''  cannot  yet  be  imitated 
by  art."  But,  waving  this  conceded  difficulty,  if  the  physiological  ar- 
guments which  I  have  advanced  in  section  14  c,  as  to  a  real  Creator, 
can  be  invalidated,  I  shall  concede  that  a  ground  has  been  obtained 
for  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation. 

350},  ft.  As  I  shall  soon  dismiss  this  author,  it  may  be  useful,  in 
consideration  of  his  exalted  worth  as  a  chemist,  and  his  authority 
among  physiologists,  to  show  that  even  one  who  endeavors  to  hold  a 
consistent  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  chemical  physiology,  yet  sees 
in  organic  beings  so  much  to  contradict  his  chemical  doctrines,  that  he 
evinces  the<  usual  inconsistency  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  con- 
found the  science  of  life  with  that  of  chemistry  (§  4},  d).  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  select  two  passages  only,  and  place  them  in  parallel 
columns,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  relation  to  Liebig  in  section 
350.  I  shall  elect,  also,  for  the  negative  side,  a  passage  which  will 
show,  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  chemists  are  absolute- 
ly regardless  of  their  own  fundamental  doctiine,  of  **  ascending  from 
phenomena  to  their  causes,"  by  rejecting  all  the  unique  phenomena 
of  life  as  indicative  of  any  peculiar  force  or  laws.  The  qfirmati/vc 
side,  however,  is  all  that  the  vitalist  denies  (§  189). 

Denial  of  the  Vital  Principle  and    Recognition  of  the  Vital  Principle 
Vitai  Properties.  and  Vital  Properties, 

"  Wherever  forces  are  found  in  "  The  question  is,  whether,  du- 

organic  nature,  there  are  substan-  ring  decomposition,  the  organic 

ces  which  are  all  supplied  with  forces   grow  weaker    of   them- 

molecular  chemical  forces*  Even  selves,  permitting  the  elements  to 


those     singular     structures,    the  obey  their  primary  tendency^' 

nerves,  consist  of  the  same  ele-  whether    causes    must    exist   by 

ments  as  the  ordinary  substances  which  these  organic  forces  are 

of  the   organic  kingdom.    It  is  made   weaker?     Neither  is  im-* 

thus  undemable,  that  the  molscu-  probable.      Every    thing    which 

LAR  FORCES  Rct  a  chiof  part  in  the  ceases  to  be  subject  to  Uie  vital 

organifim,  so  far  as  a  change  of  principle,  becomes  incapable  of 

lubstances  takes   place  therein;  being   stimulated  by  the   vital 
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and  that  no  general,  no  vital 
FORCE,  should  be  assumed  as  the 
source  of  those  molecular  forces. 
Such  a  vital  force  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  true  principles  of  science, 
which  require  that  nothing  should 
be  cusumed  as  existing,  but  that 
every  thing  should  be  sought  for 
in  nature ;  which  teach  us  to  as- 
cend only  from  an  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  to 
their  causes,  and  to  assign  those 
causes  only  as  we  deduce  them 
from  the  observed  phenomena." 
— Mulder's  Chemutry  of  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Physiology,  p. 
68.     1845. 


forces; — it  is  placed  in  other 
circumstances;  and  as  the  prod- 
ucts OF  THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS 
ARE  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  PROD- 
UCTS    OF     INOROANIC     NATURE,    in 

consequence  of  the  very  differ- 
ence of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  elements  are  placed,  so 
the  products  of  substances,  de- 
prived of  VITAL   INFLUENCE,  mUSt 

also  GREATLV  VARY  with  circum- 
Btances.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
that  THE  FORCES  present  in  organ- 
ic substances,  when  deprived  of 
the  VITAL  INFLUENCE,  may  disap- 
pear of  themselves.  The  impres- 
sion they  had  at  first  received  is 
changed,  modified,  obliterated, 
and  therefore  the  effects  can  no 
longer  be  the  same.  A  substance 
persists  in  the  state  into  which  it 
VTBB  first  put,  according  to  the  law 
of  inertia;  but  the  maxim,  sub^ 
lata  causa  toUitur  effectus,  is  of 
EQUAL  VALUE." — Mulder's  Chen^ 
w^  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Phys* 
iology,  p.  64  (§  59). 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Mulder,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  adopted  the  method  set  forth  by  mvself  in  my  Essay 
on  (he  Philosophy  of  Vitality'*  (1842),  of  investigating  the  subject  in 
the  development  of  the  germ.  It  may  be  useful  to  place  in  contrast 
the  purely  chemical  and  the  purely  vital  interpretations  of  that  devel- 
opment (§  65).  I  may  also  premise  that  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  chemist  keeps  out  of  view  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  development  of  the  e^  which  1  have  set  forth  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  chemical  phenomena,  and  limits  himself  to  statements 
foundeil  on  a  supposed  analogy  vnth  the  simple  results  of  chemical 
affinitv  as  observed  in  inorganic  nature.     Thus  : 

"  If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  caused  by  change  of  materi- 
als, we  must  go  back  to  the  original  formation  of  organs — to  the 
growth  of  an  individual  from  a  eerm."  After  illustrating  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  germ  by  "  an  example  firom  the  inorganic  kingdom*'  (the 
formation  of  prisms  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda!),  this 
distinguished  chemist  proceeds  to  say,  that 

**  Undoubtedly  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  particles  of 
the  same  organic  substances  are  not  chemical,  in  the  ordinary  gross 
signification,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  those  which  are  connected  with 
polymorphism.  The  chemist  gives  us  but  a  rude  result — ^the  compo- 
sition in  a  hundred  parts,  firequently  not  affording  us  any  insight  into 
either  the  real  characters  of  substances,  or  into  their  real  difierences. 
Whenever  such  dissimilar  particles  come  together,  a  compound  must 
be  produced,  possessing  peculiar  forces,  which,  though  dependent  upon 
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the  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  are  yet  not  determined  by  these 
alone.  The  new  arrangement  causes  a  modification  of  those  primary 
forces.  Whenever  it  takes  place,  they  appear  modified,  and  therefore 
indicate  their  presence  by  producing  new  effects.  In  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  whole  collected  forces  of  its  constituent  molecules — those  of  sul- 
phur,  sodium,  and  oxygen — are  still  existent ;  and  upon  these  alone 
depend  its  qualities,  composition,  and  crystaline  form.  Sulphate  of 
soda  cannot  possess  other  qualities — cannot  become  other  in  property 
— than  what  results  from  its  elements,  and  exclusively  originates  in 
these. 

"  Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in 
the  embryo  are  arrangea,  in  the  first  place,  simply,  and  afterward  more 
complexly.  Not  a  trace  of  any  organ  is  as  yet  perceptible,  however ; 
nor  of  any  force,  therefore,  by  which  these  organs  will  be  governed. 
By  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  the  molecular  forces  are 
modified  anew,  and  this  process  is  continuous.  Although  the  primary 
forces,  once  united  with  the  materials,  remain  the  spurce  of  every  ac- 
tion, of  every  manifestation  of  phenomena,  of  every  chemical  and  or- 
§anic,  that  is,  physical,  combination ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  produce 
ifferent  effects,  as  the  combinations  become  more  complex.  Each 
existing  particle  is  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  one,  which  is  more  com- 
plex; and,  while  the  temperature  necessary  for  hatching  keeps  the 
primary  forces  always  excited,  there  is  originated  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles,  and  also  in  the  rorces  proceeding  from  the 
groups  recently  formed,  a  modification  of  these  primary  forces,  which 
IS  constantly  on  the  increase.    . 

''  The  whole  material  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  is  gradually  brought 
in  this  manner  within  the  circle  of  action.  Then  the  circle  is  still 
more  extended,  and  in  its  action  are  comprehended  the  elements  of 
the  yolk,  and  also  of  the  albumen.  These  are  erroneously  called  the 
food  of  the  newly-formed  chicken,  or  its  rudiments.  In  these  ele- 
ments there  are  forces  also  conjoined  with  the  materials — chemical 
foi'ces,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  the  embryo,  and  contributing 
to  the  production  of  the  whole.  These  forces  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  embryo,  not  in  nature,  but  only  in  direction,  or  in  the  mode  of 
manifestation." — Mulder,  ut  cit^  p.  71-73. 

351.  Having  in  the  preceding  sections,  as  well  as  at  otiier  times, 
summoned,  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  na- 
ture, an  adverse  party,  and  having  shown,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  pursuits  which  engage  the  whole  practical  attention  6f  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  but  by  an  open  cross-examination  of  the  acknowledged 
chiefs,  that  the  entire  field  of  physiology  and  medicine  remains,  as 
ever,  in  sole  possession  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
and  that,  by  no  possible  accident,  fraud,  or  conspiracy,  can  it  be  trans- 
formed or  transferred  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  digestion, 
both  in  its  vital,  and  its  supposed  chemical  attributes. 

352.  All  other  processes  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  especially  the  whole  work  of  assimilation  after  the  entrance 
of  the  food  within  me  lacteals,  being  exclusively  vital,  it  follows,  as  a 
great  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  equculy  due  to  vital  influences  (§  323-326). 

353.  Since  every  species  of  animal  possesses  some  peculiarity  of 
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organization,  not  only  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  but  of  the  liver,  sali* 
vary  glands,  pancreas,  teeth,  jaw,  skeleton,  muscles,  and  also  of  in*. 
stinct,  corresponding  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  species  of  animal,  which  shall  be 
exactly,  and  forever,  and  undeviatingly  suited  to  the  digestion  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  were  ordained  by  the  Creator  for  the  sustenance 
of  each  when  He  thus  wonderfully  instituted  this  almost  endless  sys- 
tem of  exact  Designs ;  each  individual  part  having  its  specific  final 
cause,  each  final  cause  modified  in  every  species  and  with  correspond- 
ing peculiarities  of  organization,  and  all  concurring  to  one  great  final 
cause  of  subserving  those  exigencies  of  life  which  are  fulfilled  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  whose  modifications  in  different  species  of  animals 
harmonize  with  the  special  attributes  of  all  the  concurring  causes,  and 
so  suited  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  every  ani-> 
mal,  that  its  incipient  change  shall  be  c«e  of  assimilation  to  the  nature 
of  the  being,  yet  nearly  coincident  in  all  animak  from  the  general  co- 
incidence in  all  organic  compounds;  I  say,  in  all  this  labyiinth  of  lie- 
signs,  so  exactly  modified  in  every  species,  yet  correspondent  in  all, 
and  each  and  dl,  in  their  individuality,  their  variety,  their  modifica- 
tions, and  their  unity  of  purpose,  having  a  specific  reference  to  the 
alimentary  material  of  each  species  of  animal,  we  see  in  perpetual 
progress  what  is  equivalent  to  a  never-ending  voice  from  Heaven, 
proclaiming  that  the  organic  stomach  has  no  parallel  in  its  capabilities 
and  results  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  convert  the  stupendous  whole,  as 
I  advance  with  the  details  of  assimilation,  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  organic  life. 

354.  The  constituent  elements  of  the  food  having  been  subjected  to 
special  transformations,  and  imbued  with  the  first  giradations  of  life,  by 
the  vital  action  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  juice,  and  perhaps,  also,  by 
contact  with  the  stomach,  is  thus  converted,  in  all  animals,  into  appa- 
rently one  and  the  same  homogeneous  product  It  is  then  submitted 
to  the  farther  organizing  effects  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pass- 
ed through  the  wonderfully  vivifying  lacteals,  carried  forward  and 
subjected  to  the  whole  animating  influence  of  the  pulmonary  system, 
penected  in  its  exalted  endowments  by  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the 
circulatory  organs,  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  various  com- 
pounds are  determined,  each  and  i3l,  firom  thtU  one  homogeneous 
fluid,  and  in  one  everlastingly  exact  manner,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  part,  by  other  complex  living  systems,  and  tbus  per- 
petuated forever  in  all  their  exact  varieties, — ^but  kato^  no  imagina- 
tion can  form  the  most  remote  conception,  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  those  specific  properties  of  life  which  were  the  only  power 
concerned  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  astonishing  series 
of  unvarying  changes  (§  42) ;  and,  however  it  be  that  each  ultimate 
product  is  destined  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  individual,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  great  final  cause  of  every  step  in  the  assimilating  pro* 
cess,  till  it  results  in  the/ormation  of  blood,  is  the  reproduction  of  gastric 
juice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unceasing  supply  to  the  exigencies  of 
organic  life,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  (§41,  323-326). 

355.  The  gastric  juice  being  designed  to  prepare  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  blood,  has  its  powers  so  constituted  as  to  be  merely 
an  agent.     The  blood,  being  the  pabulum  vita  fuUy  prepared  for  the 
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regeneration  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  of  other  organic  compouDdi 
(§  354),  is  mostly  a  substance  acted  upon  by  the  living  solids,  or  by 
the  fluid  ovum,  just  as  the  food  had  been  by  die  gastric  juice,  while  it 
serves,  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vascular  parts,  and  is  highly  endow- 
ed with  the  properties  of  life  to  facilitate  its  conyersion  ipto  living 
solids  or  duids,  and  to  make  its  presence  in  the  blood-vessels  compat- 
ible with  their  life. 

356,  a.  And  thus  pursuing,  and  while  describing,  the  varioua  der 
tails  of  assimilation,  attention  is  unavoidably  arrested  by  .the  magnifi-^ 
cence  of  its  unique  philosophy,  and  by  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  de- 
tail, of  all  the  immense  variety  (§  353-355),  even  excretion  itself  (§ 
412,  &C,),  at  the  production  of  gastric  juice  I  And  as  we  penetrate 
the  more  latent,  but  yet  more  impressive  physiological  laws  to  which 
that  juice  is  obedient,  we  rise  in  admiration  of  the  preliminary  means 
of  their  fulfillment;  and  now  again  addressing  myself  to  the  chemist, 
I  ask  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  one  who  would  protect  the  consistency  of 
his  own  science,  what  can  be  more  emphatically  significant  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  digestion  from  chemical  agencies,  than  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
power  so  modifies  the  vital  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  that  it  fails 
of  its  usual  function  when  a  division  is  made  of  the  pneumogastrio 
nerve  )  Imagination  can  surmise  no  connection  between  the  nervous 
power  and  the  processes  of  chemistry.  And  yet  do  the  writings  of 
Liebig,  and  of  other  organic  chemists,  abound  with  assumptions  that 
the  supposed  affinities  of  chemistry,  as  operative  in  animals,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  nervous  power !  though  it  is  conceded  that  the  nearly  co- 
mcident  processes  and  results  in  plants  sustain  no  such  nervous  influ* 
ences  (§  500,  n).  '*  The  animal  arganiim"  says  Liebig,  truly,  "is  a 
higher  kind  of  vegetable,**  To  suppose  that  such  powers  operate  in 
harmony  together,  and  that  the  mind  or  its  passions  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing, extensively,  the  operation  of  chemical  forces,  in  constantly 
modifying  the  various  secreted  products,  bot^  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, is  a  positive  violation  of  the  most  obvious  and  universal  rules  in 
natural  philosophy  (§  500,  n). 

356,  6.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  difficulty  exists  with  many,  who 
admit  a  principle  of  life  in  relation  to  the  solids,  in  imagining  a  fluid 
to  be.  equally  endowed,  and  alike  capable  through  that  principle  of 
acting  upon  organic  matter.  But  we  must  take  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  nor  aDow  inorganic  nature  the  slightest  interference.  If  analon 
gies  must  be  had,  let  us  seek  them  in  the  organic  bei^g*  and  we  shall 
be  certain  of  success.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  have  the  admits 
ted  vitality  of  the  blood ;  but,  unlike  the  gastric  juice,  it  produces  no 
changes  in  matter.  We  have,  however,  ^e  fluid  ovum,  **tph<^e  vital 
properties^*'  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  '*  eoitfer  upon  it  the 
means  of  itself  assimtUUing,  and  thereby  organizing  and  endowing  with 
vitality  the  materials  supplied  hy  the  inorganic  world**  (§  64,  g).  Here, 
then,  die  analogy  is  remarkably  Ibrcible,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  fact 
is  conceded  by  the  strictly  chemical  school  of  digestion.  ,  So,  of  the 
semen,  in  another  vjsped  of  the  active  condition  of  the  principle  of  life 
in  an  organic  fluid ;  this  substance,  through  that  principle,  being  ca-! 
pable  of  modifying  the  organic  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  such  wise* 
that  the  offspring  shall  inherit  the  intellectual,  vital,  and  physical  pe- 
culiarities ot  the  male  parent,  with  six  fingera  instead  of  five  (§  72, 73). 

357.  One  of  the  most  important  arguments  in  fieivor  of  vital  diges? 
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tion  consists  in  the  remarkable  emdowmenti  of  the  stomach,  as  mam- 
fested  by  its  vital  signs,  and  by  the  sympathies  which  prevail  between 
this  org^  and  all  other  parts.  The  final  cause  of  this  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  stomach,  this  lavish  supply  of  the  properties  of  life,  this 
subservience  of  other  organs  to  its  aominion,  must  be  sought  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  generation  of  a  fluid  that  may  bestow  the  first  and 
most  difiicult  act  of  vitalization  upon  dead  matter  (§  356,  a).  There 
Would  also  have  been  something  harsh  and  abrupt  in  nature,  to  have 
admitted  into  the  recesses  of  her  living  organization  mere  dead  mat- 
ter. It  is  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all 
reason.  But,  that  a  fluid  should  perform  this  astonishing  office,  this 
first  and  great  step  in  the  ascending  series,  it  must  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  principle  of  life.  Mysterious  as  it  may  be  represented,  we 
must  all  of  us  come  at  last  to  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle ;  yet  far  less  mysterious,  and  far  less  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion than  the  human  soul.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  an  organ 
destined  for  such  a  high  function  should  possess  that  principle,  in 
common  with  all  other  parts,  as  the  means  on  which  its  function  de- 
pends ;  and  the  best  evidences  in  favor  of  this  analogical  inference  are 
to  be  seen  in  its  diversified  manifestations  of  life. 

358.  We  have  seen,  ako,  that  it  is  conceded  by  philosophers  who 
defend,  in  extenso^  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  life,  that  there  may  be 
tomethiitg  appertaining  to  the  stomach  totally  distinct  from  the  chem- 
ical powers,  and  which  is  capable  of  imbuing  die  chyme  with  vitality 
and  an  organic  condition ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  a  philosophical 
conclusion,  that  this  vital  tomething  has  an  important  agency  in  pre- 
paring the  material  for  the  admitted  exercise  upon  it  of  the  vivifying 
or  organizing  power.  Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  this  vitalising  power,  which  so  far  transcends  the 
chemical  forces  in  the  orgranizing  effect  it  is  allowed  to  exert,  may  be 
fhlly  adequate  to  any  transmutations  the  food  may  undergo ;  and  this 
inference  is  the  more  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  matter 
already  in  an  organic  state  must  be  better  fitted  for  the  process  of 
vivification,  than  it  can  possibly  be  afler  its  elements  are  broken  up 
and  recombined  by  forces  with  which  those  of  life  are  in  absolute  op- 
position. Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  vital  influ- 
ence of  the  stomach  itself,  beine  fully  admitted,  and  even  capable  of 
organizing  the  food  anew,  this,  m  itself,  should  protect  the  alimentary 
matter  against  any  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  supposed  to 
operate.  That  this  counteracting  power,  indeed,  prevails  to  the  fuH 
extent  which  1  have  alleged,  appears  to  be  rendered  certain  by  the 
ordinary  absence  of  any  of  those  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
where  numerous  substances  are  mixed  together  out  of  the  stomach- 
substances  which  of^en  possess  strong  chemical  affinities  for  each 
other,  and  whose  operation  within  the  stomach  would  be  promoted  by 
its  high  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  variety,  it  is 
uniformly  resolved  into  one  and  the  same  homogeneous  substance,  ut- 
terly unlike  the  results  of  chemical  reactions  of  one  kind  of  food  upon 
other  kinds ;  and  what  is  also  as  conclusive  as  it  is  astonishing,  the 
chyle  is  apparently  the  same  substance  in  all  animals.  Chemistry 
must  here  oe  consistent  with  itself,  and  not  renounce,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  those  precise  laws  by  which,  in  its  legitimate  pursuit,  it 
lays  open,  with  astonishing  exactness,  what  had  appeared  the  arcana 
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of  nature.  Here,  too,  upon  the  chemico-physiological  hypothesis,  is 
presented  an  instance  m  which  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  forces  of  chemistry  act  together  in  concert 
in  converting  dead  into  living  matter— one  destroying,  and  at  the 
same  moment  tlie  other  vitalizing  1  while  the  assumption  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  that  is  known  of  the  relation  of  these  forces  to  each 
other  (§  338). 

Nor  may  we  lose  sight  of  the  demand  of  philosophy  not  to  multiply 
causes,  where  one  is  perfectly  adequate ;  and  especicdly  where  it  is 
admitted  that  all  the  others  are  of  themselves  wholly  inadequate. 

359.  The  last  remark  may  be  also  equally  applied  to  a  common  as- 
sumption which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  apparently  plausible  man- 
ner :  '*  The  vitalists,"  says  one  of  their  opponents,  "  are  loath  to  admit 
the  operation  of  chemical  agents  at  all,  and  would  seem  to  consider  it 
derogatory  to  suppose  that  any  changes,  save  the  subtle  ones  effected 
by  the  powers  of  life,  are  worked  upon  the  aliment"  "  The  vital 
principle,*^  he  says,  *'  whatever  it  may  be,  incessantly  makes  use  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  for  its  purposes ;  and  it  is  no  more 
defi;Tadine  to  it  to  employ  an  acid  liquid,  and  a  triturating  process,  in 
order  to  digest  the  aliment,  than  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  bony  lev- 
ers, cartilaginous  pulleys,  and  tendonous  ropes." 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  observed  an  entire  begging  of  the 
question  as  to  digestion  by  an  acid,  ^nce  that  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  a  perfectly  unfounded  and  ex- 
torted infe^'enoe  from  the  fictitious  analogy  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
the  admitted  mechanical  movement  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  bony 
levers,  cartilaginous  pulleys,  &;c  But  the  pretended  anal6gy,  I  say, 
is  utterly  inapplicable,  were  it  admissible  to  reason  from  better  prem- 
ises of  Uiis  nature  to  the  existence  of  important  facts  which-  have  no 
other  foundation.  The  bony  levers,  muscles,  tendons,  heart,  and  large 
blood-vessels,  are  mere  instruments  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  have  no  part  in  the  vital  results,  except  as  they  are  the  passive 
instruments  oi  the  properties  of  life.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  mechanical  movement  of  thQ 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  the  "trituration"  of  the  food,  as  it  is  errone- 
ously called  by  the  writer  just  quoted ;  since  food  is  not  triturated  by 
the  stomach  excepting  where  that  organ  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  teeth.  There  exists,  I  say,  a  total  want  of  analogy  between 
that  mechanical  movement  of  the  food,  and  the  assumed  action  of  an 
acid ;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  a  radical  change  is  supposed  to  be 
wrought  in  the  alimentary  mass,  while  no  such  change  is  wrought  by 
the  mere  movement,  or  even  by  the  trituration  or  grinding  of  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  contractions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  purely  of  a 
vital  nature,  facilitate  the  process  of  digestion;  but  they  do  no  more 
than  to  expose  the  food  freely  to  the  action  of  the  eastric  juice,  by 
which,  alone,  the  conversion  into  chyme  is  performed.  The  contrac- 
tions, or  *'  trituration,"  are  exactly  on  a  par,  as  auxiliaries  to  diges- 
tion, with  the  teeth,  or  with  the  knife,  which  divide  the  food.  The 
add  alone  applies  to  the  supposed  chemical  process  of  chymification. 
This  is  the  only  agent,  involving  the  only  force  distinct  from  the  vital 
principle  that  is  supposed  to  operate,  and  to  take  part  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  in  the  lunctions  which  belong  to  these  properties.  Nor 
is  this  alL     Those  chemical  forces,  or  an  equivalent  agent,  are  sup- 
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posed  to  appertain  to  the  gastric  juice  (a  product  of  the  most  highly- 
endowed  organ  in  the  animal  system) ;  and  through  that  product,  and 
by  that  product,  to  operate  independently  of  the  vital  properties,  or, 
under  their  control.  But,  here  it  may  be  again  affirmed  that  through- 
out nature  there  is  not  an  analogical  fact  to  warrant  the  conclusion ; 
and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  aid  our 
conception  of  the  co-operaticn  of  the  chemical  and  yital  forces,  while 
all  that  is  known  of  their  relations  to  each  other  proclaims  their  ab- 
solute independence. 

360.  But,  again,  it  is  the  admitted  final  cause  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
bestow  life  upon  dead  matter,  while  it  is  incontrorertible  that  inorgan- 
ic matter  is  msusceptible  of  any  such  influence  from  gastric  action. 
Every  fact  proclaims  that  nature  has  provided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  determming  organic  combinations  out 
of  inorganic  substances  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.  In  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Liebig,  '*  The  first  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment 
to  animals  is  the  last  product  of  the  creative  energy" — ay,  *'  the 
CREATIVE  ENERGY,"  he  savs,  "  of  Vegetables." — {Animal  ChemistryA 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  on  the  paiit  of 
nature  to  have  ordained  that  chemical  agencies  should  operate  even 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  at  the  very  fountain  for  which  she  had 
provided  elaborate  means  to  subvert  the  combinations  of  chemistry, 
and  to  bring  them  into  those  entirely  new  arrangements  that  approx« 
imate  the  changes  they  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  animai  stom- 
ach. And  far  less  probable  is  it,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
should  be  lost  as  we  ascend  from  vegetable  to  animal  organization ; 
since  every  chemical  result  within  the  stomach  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  aliment  to  the  state  of  that  inorganic  matter  whose  complete  re- 
duction into  organic  compounds  was  effected  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  uses  of  the  animal.  Such  chemical  results,  therefore, 
would  counteract  the  great  final  cause  of  nature,  in  either  organic 
kingdom;  and,  in  the  animal,  would  render  the  means  of  sustenance 
more  and  more  indigestible,  and  progressively  liable  to  the  condition 
of  inorganic  matter  (§  338).  This  is  fuUv  allowed  by  the  chief  of  the 
school  of  pure  chemistry,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  parallel  quota- 
tions. Take  another  summary  statement,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  contradictory  of  the  chemical  rationale.  **  While  no  part  of  an 
organized  being,"  savs  Liebig,  ''can  serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  un- 
til, by  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  assumed  the  form 
of  inorganic  matter,  the  animal  organisfn  requires,  for  its  support  and 
development,  highly-organized  atoms,  Thejbod  of  all  animals^  in  aU 
circumstances,  consists  of  parts  of  organisms." — {Animal  Chemistry.) 
The  chemical  philosophy  of  digestion  becomes,  also,  most  obviously 
unfounded  when  it  is  considered  that  nutriment  of  an  animal  nature 
requires  but  little  more  than  the  solvent  process,  and  the  bestowment 
of  vital  properties ;  while,  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  hypothe- 
ses, animal  compounds  must  be,  more  than  vegetable,  subject  to  dis- 
organizing agencies,  and  thus  more  completely  removed  from  their 
original  and  near  approximation  to  the  compounds  of  the  living  ani- 
mal (§  301,  303  o,  338). 

361.  But  again  I  say,  if  the  vital  principle  be  "  capable  of  making 
use  of  chemical  agents,"  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  whole  work  of  digestion,  and  of  every  other  process 
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of  liring  beings.  The  aimpU  conBtrucdon  mvj  be  comprebended, 
while  the  other  is  utterly  unintelli^ble.  The  tormer  alone  is  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  abolishes  the  inextricable  confu- 
sion which  attends  tne  chemical  hypothesis.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
meant,  by  the  yital  properties  making  use  of  chemical  forces  ?  Can 
there  be  a  more  glaring  absurdity  1  more  absolute  nonsense  ?  How 
^are  those  chemical  forces  brought  into  use,  how  held  in  subjection, 
how  Greyer  maintained  in  one  exact  operation  in  each  particular  or- 
ganic process,  of  which  there  are  multitudes,  distinct  from  each  other, 
going  on  in  tbe  same  individual  1  How  do  they  elaborate  from  one 
common,  homogeneous  fluid,  either  the  blood,  or  the  sap,  all  the  va- 
rious, unique,  unchanging,  secreted  products  of  the  whole  organic  be- 
ing 1  Products,  forever  the  same  in  every  part,  yet  differing  from 
each  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  1  Did  you  ever  hear 
or  dream  of  any  thing  analogous  to  this  in  mat  inorganic  world  where 
chemistry  holds  its  empire]  When  do  those  chemical  forces  begin 
to  operate,  in  the  living  body»what  part  do  they  perform,  and  what  is 
the  allotment  of  the  properties  of  life  t  Is  there  any  known  concert 
of  action  between  the  two  species  of  forces  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  every  where  demonstrated  that  the  properties  of  life  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1 

Whatever  be  the  construction,  by  uniting  the  two  forces  (as  is  done 
by  the  only  chemical  school  that  is  entitled  to  a  respeotAil  notice),  we 
convert  what  is  a  simple  problem,  like  all  other  processes  of  nature, 
into  the  greatest  paradox  that  has  been  yet  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  some  one  or  two  of  the  products  of 
organization,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  urea,  are  such  as  result  from 
chemical  affinities,  since  these  are  excrementitious ;  while  chemistry 
assures  us  that  all  organic  compounds  are  utterly  different  in  their  el- 
ementary combinations  from  any  compound  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Thus  might  I  go  on  to  argrue  this  subject  upon  general  principles 
alone ;  while  at  every  step  of  the  argument,  we  should  see  me  whole 
chemical  hypothesis  of  life  taking  its  proper  rank  as  a  dream  of  the 
imagrination,  or  as  a  project  of  ambitious  minds. 

362.  Digestion  having  been  assumed  to  be  more  or  less,  or  alto- 
gether, a  cnemical  affair,  it  rationally  followed  that  it  might  be  imita- 
ted by  art.  Accordingly,  when  this  ambitious  science  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  whole  inorganic  world  into  the  laboratory,  it  set  itself 
at  the  manufacture  of  organic  compounds,  and  even  at  die  entire  ani- 
mal. It  did  not,  like  Alexander,  sit  down  and  weep  because  it  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  but,  like  Shakspeare,  having  "  exhaust- 
ed worlds,  it  then  imagined  new."  Even  eminent  physiologists,  who 
should  look  with  jealousy  upon  any  invasions  upon  tne  laws  of  nature, 
especially  upon  such  as  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  illustrate,  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  gastric  juice  by  fire  and  acids,  and  metallic 
salts.  We  are  thus  presented  by  these  philosophers  vnth  artificial 
compounds,  of  a  most  incongruous  nature,  and  we  are  told  that  each 
one  is  the  gastric  juice ;  that  each  is  capable  of  the  same  precise 
results  as  that  universal  product  of  animals,  apparently  the  same  in 
all,  and  elaborated  from  the  blood  bgr  an  organ  of  the  highest  vital 
endowments,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  all  the  other 
products  of  living  beings,  each  product  being,  also,  equally  unique, 
and  all  derived  from  one  common  source  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  b). 
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363.  A  divemity  of  opinioDs  exists  as  to  the  real  oature  of  the 
ebemical  agent  supposed  to  be  employed  by  nature  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  Free  niariatic  acid  haying  been  found,  or  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, in  the  stomach,  it  has  been  concluded  by  many  that  this  must  be 
the  great  agent ;  while  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  affirm  that  "  free  mu- 
riatic acid  more  or  less  retards  the  process  of  reduction."  Dr.  R. 
Thompson,  however,  states  that,  by  digesting  muscular  fibre  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  he  produced  a  substance  "exactly  resembling  chyme." 
This  experiment  was  pretty  widely  repeated,  and  many  were  equally 
successful  with  '*  dilute  muriatic  acid"  as  was  Dr.  Thompson.  Oth- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  declared  their  failure,  and  others,  like  Dr.  Prout, 
maintained  that  this  acid  retarded  digestion.  Eberle  had  already  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis  that  mucous  membranes,  no  matter  whether  of 
the  stomach  or  the  bladder,  dissolved  either  in  muriatic  or  acetic  add, 
would  form  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  perform  its  wonderful  opera- 
tions. There  is  now  a  general  bias  in  favor  of  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, though  other  preparations  are  supposed  by  many  to  form  very 
good  gastric  juice.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  "  digestive  mixture,"  as 
It  has  been  well  denominated  by  the  manufacturers,  "  retains  its  sol- . 
vent  properties  for  months,"  while  the  gastric  juice  loses  its  solvent 
power  soon  after  its  abstraction  firom  the  stomach  (§  341).  And  what 
equally  establishes  a  total  difference  between  the  "  mixture"  and  the 
gastric  juice  is  the  no  small  circumstance  that  the  chemist  may  torture 
and  extinguish  the  artificial  "digestive  principle"  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  then  transmute  it  back  in  all  its  vigor.  Thus,  according  to  Schwann 
and  Muller,  the  artificial  "digestive  principle"  may  be  neutralized  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  "precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by 
acetate  qflead^  and  obtaineo  agam  in  an  active  state  from  that  precip- 
itate by  means  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid."  This  precipitate^  we  are 
told,  when  thus  treated,  and  thus  pom^unded  of  principles  radically 
different  from  the  original  mixture,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
gastric  juice,  and  that  die  results  of  such  artificial  preparations  must 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  physiology  of  natural  digestion ;  that,  aban- 
doning nature,  we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  for 
any  satis&ctory  account  of  her  vital  processes.  Nor  do  I  at  all  exag- 
gerate ;  for  it  is  distinctly  avowed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  digestion 
till  the  invention  of  the  artificial  mixtures.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Schwann 
by  one  so  able  and  distinguished  as  Muller,  that  he  (Schwann)  ''hav- 
ing; discovered  that  the  infusion  of  dry  mucous  membrane  with  dilute 
acid,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  still  retains  its  digestive  power,  the  di- 
gestive principle,  therefore,  is  clearly  in  solution,  and  the  theory  qfdu 
gestion  hy  contact  Jails  to  the  groustd,"  Here,  a  most  important  phys- 
iological induction  is  wholly  founded  upon  a  process  which  has  not 
the  most  remote  connection  with  organized  matter. 

364.  I  have  said  that  the  experimenters  took  the  hint  of  manufac- 
turing gastric  juice  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  an  acid  in  the 
stomach.  But,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  phenomenon  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  where  the  food  has  been  at  all  appropriate  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  chemical  hypothesis,  as  I  have  said,  was  lone  ago 
in  vogue,  and  was  put  at  rest  by  demonstrative  proof.  Distinguished 
observers,  Hunter,  Haller,  Willis,  Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and  more 
recently  Dumas,  Schultz,  and  others,  insist  that  the  reputed  acid  is 
the  result  of  a  true  chemical  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
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Spallanzani,  whose  experiments  were  almost  endless,  Scopoli,  Chev- 
zeuil,  and  others,  rarely  succeeded  in  finding  it  at  all,  and  in  some  an- 
imals never.  Spallanzani,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  natural  state. 

As  far  hack  as  Haller's  day,  ^en  this  subject  was  agitated,  it  is 
said  by  this  illustrious  and  accurate  observer,  that,  *'  although  there 
may  be  some  rare  signs  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  does  npt,  there- 
fore, become  us  to  suppose  that  fi>od  is  animalized  by  a  chemical 
process ;  much  less  to  compare  this  process  with  the  action  of  an 
acid."  And,  anticipating  the  modem  experiments  with  the  "  diges- 
tive mixture,"  he  declares  of  analogous  proceedings  at  his  own  era, 
*'  frustra  etiam  quisquam,  imitatus  liquores  acres  chemicos,  liauorem 
corrodentem  invenerit,  qui  camem  in  pultem  resolvat."  Ana  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  prophecy  holds  good  to  this  day,  that, 

"  If  ever  any  matter  is  formed  in  any  of  the  juices  secreted  in  any 
part  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  body  similar  to  what  arises  from  fer- 
mentation, we  may  depend  on  it,  it  arose  from  that  process ;  but  we 
may  also  depend  on  it,  that  there  is  a  defect  of  the  living  principle  in 
these  cases." 

These  are  not  the  mere  speculations  of  genius,  but  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  of  genius  alter  a  long,  and  wide,  and  experimental 
survey  of  nature.  And  cure  these  observations,  nay,  our  own  experi- 
ence, our  own  senses,  to  be  set  aside  to  accommodate  an  hypothesis 
of' life  which  identifies  dead,  even  inorg^anic,  with  living  beings? 

364^.  But  perhaps  even  a  gpreater  violence,  than  the  forsgoing 
manufacture  of  gastric  juice,  has  been  recently  done  to  physiology, 
in  the  alleged  conversion,  by  chemical  manipulations,  of  the  secreted 
products  of  organs,  totally  unlike,  into  each  other.  It  should  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  this  has  been  generally  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
nab  of  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  London  Lancst  for  July,  1845,  is  a 
quotation  firom  the  report  of  MM.  Yillefranche  and  Barreswill  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  "  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Dtgeition/*  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 

"  Thus,  il  appears  easy  to  transform  the  gastric  juice^  the  pancreatic 
Jluidf  and  the  saliva,  into  each  other,  and  to  make  an  artificial 

GASTRIC   JUICR   FROM   THE   PANCREATIC   FLUID,  and  vicC  VCTSa"  f 

It  appears,  also,  from  these  late  experiments,  that  the  digestive 

Srinciple  depends  on  an  organic  matter,  that  ^*the  said  matter  maybe 
estroyed  by  an  elevated  temperature,"  and  that  "  its  digestive  pow- 
ers vary,  according  as  it  is  associated  with  a  fluid  having  an  acid  or 
an  alkaline  reaction." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  a  new  hypothesis 
will  soon  be  in  vogue,  and  Uiat  the  acid  principle  will  be  abandoned 
te  satbfy  the  claims  of  new  aspirants. 

365.  The  assumed  identity  of  the  artificial  products  with  the  chyme 
of  the  human  and  other  stomachs  has  never  been  shown  in  the  slight- 
est degree ;  and  that  it  is  the  merest  assumption,  is  not  only  proved 
by  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  but  is  fully  admitted  by  those  who 
advocate  the  chemical  doctrine.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  the  mere 
appearance  which  the  artificial  substance  offers  to  the  eye.  Thus,  it 
is  lately  said  by  Dr.  Davy,  that 

**  It  IS  impossible  to  witness  the  change  which  takes  place  in  mus«. 
cular  fibre,  m  consequence  of  putrefaction  giving  rise  to  a  fluid  very 
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like  chyme  tn  appearamce^  without  uking,  may  not  puteetaction  be 
ooDcerned  in  digestion  itself,  according  to  the  earliest  theoretical  no- 
tions on  the  subject,"  and  as  now  mamtained  by  Liebig,  and  his  fol- 
lowers (§  350)  1  Farther  on,  however,  in  the  same  work,  he  says, 
*'  tfoenty  different  semi-fluids  might  be  mentioned,  to  which,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  judge,  this  putrid  matter  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  chymeV  (§  341). 

366.  "  Dr.  Beaumont  [of  St.  Martin  celebrity]  has  instituted  sereral 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  power  of  acids  in  dissolv- 
ing articles  of  food ;  and  the  results  which  he  obtained,  although  they 
varied  somewhat  according  to  the  substances  employed  in  the  exper- 
iments, have  nevertheless  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  fluid 
produces  the  tame  effect  on  food  which  the  gastric  juice  does,  a$id  that 
IT  is  the  only  solvent  qfalmen^^  (§  341,  373). — Mulleb's  Physiology^ 
p.  589.     London,  1839. 

So  far  Dr.  Beaumont's  accuracy  may  be  readily  admitted.  But,  as 
his  observations  upon  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  as  carried  on 
in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  works  on  physiology,  and  even  m  systematic  worics  on 
diet,  where  they  generally  serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  in  the  science  of  life,  and  have  been  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  the  supporters  of  the  {^vsical  and  chemical 
doctrines,  and  without  any  reterence  to  their  credibility,  or  to  the  un- 
natural condition  of  that  celebrated  stomach,  it  may  be  well  to  show, 
by  their  conflict  with  universal  experience,  that  diose  observations 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  pregnant  with  the  greatest  practical  er- 
rors. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  a  brief  abstract 
from  the  tabular  view  supplied  by  the  audior  of  the  average  time  oc- 
cupied by  different  alimentary  substances  in  undergoing  digestion. 
Thus: 


ARTICLES  OF  DIET. 


FnpvmtkKL  \    b.  a. 


Pi^'  feet,  loaaed 
Tnpe,  da  . 

Sftlmon  trout,  freih 
Applet,  fweet 


Lpplet,  0¥ 
Ccobage,  with  vinegar 


Huh,  tnett  and  regetaUef 

Oooee 

Cake,  apoDge     .... 

Pig 

Folk,  fkt  and  lean,  racenti^  ialted 

Porkiteak 

Saoaaire,  fresh  . .  . 

Dompong,  apple 
Green  oom  apd  beani 
Bread,  wheat,  freah  . 
Do.    Indian  com 


Oyaten,  freah    . 
Beef,  fi^ih,  lean,  rare 
Mutton,  freah 
Fowla,  domeatio 
Potatoea,  Iriah   . 


boiled. 
do. 
do. 
raw. 
raw. 
wanned. 


baked. 

roaated. 

imworatewed. 

faiofled. 

do. 


do. 

baked. 

do. 


atewed 

roaate<* 

do. 

do.  and  boiled. 

boiled. 


1  00 
1  00 
1  90 
1  30 
9  00 
9  30 
9  30 
9  30 
9  30 
3  00 
3  15 
3  90 
3  00 
3  45 
3  30 
3  15 
S  SO 
3  30 
3  00 

3  15 

4  00 
3  30 


Here,  then,  we  bave  pigs'  feet  nearly  four  times  as  easy  of  diges* 
tion  as. baked  bread,  or  roasted  mutton,  or  beef,  or  domestic  fowU, 
or  eggs,  or  oysters ;  raw  cabbage  nearly  twice  as  easy  of  digestion ; 
roasted  pig  and  goose  a  third  or  more  easier,  &;c.    And  these  are 
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eommon  examples  of  what  in  known,  in  medicine,  as  **  the  experi- 
mental philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  and  "  the  march  of  med- 
ical science"  over  all  former  and  more  rational  experience  (§  18). 

367.  The  experiments  with  pepsin,  or  the  artificial  mixtures,  have 
been  limited  to  substances  already  animalized,  in  their  simple  condi- 
tions, and  in  minute  proportions.  Hay,  nnts,  onions,  and  even  arrow- 
root, would  be  appalling  to  pepnn;  and  the  quantities  of  the  gor« 
mand,  or  the  variety  of  the  epicure,  would  soon  show  the  nature  of 
this  branch  of  "  experimental  philosophy." 

368.  A  chemical  dilemma  presents  itself.  The  supposed  chemical 
agent  in  digestion  should  be  tne  same  in  all  animals,  to  explain,  in  the 
Irast,  the  identity  of  the  resulting  products, — and  so  it  is  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  one  "  mixture,"  or  of  another,  respectively.  But 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the 
*^  mixtures,*'  and  by  the  vast  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  con- 
sumed by  different  species  of  animals;  while,  indeed,  if  the  least Te- 
gard  were  paid  to  the  laws  of  chemical  afiinity,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  would  be  no  small  variety  of  chemical  influences  in  the 
stomach  of  omnivorous  man. 

369.  Nevertheless,  if  die  "  digestive  mixture"  be  made  firom  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  stomach  of  a  strictly  graminivorous  animal,  or  even 
from  its  bladder,  it  will  "  digest"  meat  and  other  substances  which 
form  the  peculiar  feed  of  canuvorous  animals,  but  will  refuse  to  di- 
ffest  most  of  the  substances  common  to  the  animal  from  whose  stomach 
3ie  "  digestive  mixture"  is  prepared.  This,  therefore,  iff  contrary  to- 
nature. 

370.  Digestion  is  well  performed  and  often  promoted  when  alkalies 
are  taken  nxto  the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hold  the  reputed 
amount  of  acid  in  a  neutral  state. 

371.  On  the  contrary,  digestion  is  always  impaired  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  acids  into  the  stomach  while  the  process  is  going  on. 

372.  Did  the  supposed  acid  exist  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  would  ren- 
der the  medicinal  dioses  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  acetate  of  lead, 
perfectly  inert  This  principle  is  also  of  obvious  application  to  many 
other  substances.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perpetual  '*  incompatible" 
with  many  remedial  agents. 

373.  If  digestion  depend  on  the  supposed  chemical  agencies,  the 
stomach  should  always  undergo  more  or  less  of  that  change  after 
death ;  especially  violent  death.  It  is  the  rarest  phenomenon,  however, 
in  man  or  animals,  to  witness  the  slightest  change  in  that  organ  that 
can  be  referable  to  the  gastric  juice  (§  366). 

374.  It  is  fundamental  in  nature  that  an  organ  which  is  desired 
for  the  production  of  an  organic  fluid  does  not  also  generate  an  inor- 
ganic substance,  especially  a  simple  element  like  chlorine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  organization  and  life. 

375.  Again,  since  it  is  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  alone 
which,  in  all  animals,  secretes  a  juice  capable  of  producing  chyme  f 
and  as  no  other  part  of  any  organized  being  can  generate  a  substance 
of  similar  power,  how  arrogant,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  art  can 
manufacture  a  fluid  of  the  same  virtues  (§  323--325) ! 

376.  As  new  aspirants  enter  the  field,  novelties,  of  course,  will 
spring  up.  They  serve,  however,  to  show  us  the  importance  of  re-- 
gaiding  with. suspicion  whatever  may  conflict  with  the  long-establish- 
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ed  conclusions  wbich  have  been  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  living  beings.  This  leads  me  to  advert 
to  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Schultz,  the  eminent  Berlin 
professor,  which,  whatever  be  their  foundation,  effectually  destroy  our 
confidence  in  all  those  "  digestive  mixtures'*  which  have  figured,  of 
late  years,  so  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  systematic  works  on 
physiology. 

In  the  first  place,  Professor  Schultz  infers  that  neither  the  stomach 
nor  the  gastnc  juice  have  much  agency  in  digestion,  but  that  this 
great  office  is  mostly  performed  by  the  saliva.  This  distinguished 
observer  also  finds  that, 

IsL  "  The  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  always  alkaline  excepting 
during  the  process  of  digestion." 

2d.  "  No  food  undergoes  diop^on  vnthout  saliva.*' 

dd.  "  The  chvme  is  not  proauced  by  chemical  action,  but  is  an  or- 
ganic compound  formed  by  a  vital  transformation  of  the  food." 

4th.  *'  There  is  no  such  product  as  the  supposed  acid  gastric  juice; 
only  a  sour  chyme"  (§  364,  Huntsk). 

5th.  '*  The  acid  found  in  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  de- 
composition of  the  food"  (§  364). — Schultz,  de  AlimemL  ConcocUane. 
Also,  the  Rejuvemeicence  of  Man,  6cc,     1842. 

Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Blondlot,  under  the  guidance  of  "  ex- 
perimental philosophy,"*  affirms  that  the  saliva  is  of  3ie  nature  of  mu- 
cus, little  else  than  the  waste  of  organs  {as  Liehig  regards  the  gastric 
juice,  §  350),  contributing  nothing  to  digestion,  and  only  usefdl  as  a 
shield  to  the  mucous  surface  (Blondlot,  Traits  de  Analiti^[ue  de  la 
Digestion,  p.  124,  126). 

376 ).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  prevailing  physical  views 
of  digestion,  the  chemical  doctrines  of  secreted  promicts,  the  healthy 
and  morbid  processes  of  living  beings,  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  which  completely  shuts  out  the  magnificent  laws 
of  sympathy,  and  the  whole  bathos  of  the  humoral  pamology,  have 
been,  in  recent  times,  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Pnysiologists  and 
therapeutists,  the  Bridsh  especially,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
their  business  to  explore  the  fiicts  and  the  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
to  have  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  chemist  (§  349,  d).  They 
have  surrendered  this  high  calling  to  the  laboratory,  and  have  bowed 
in  submission  to  whatever  its  acids  and  crucibles  have  pretended  to 
reveal  as  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  living  beings.  A  vast  number 
have  thus  discaraed  their  lofty  pursuits,  and  have  substituted  for  them 
a  most  unnatural  dependence  upon  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist 

The  chemist  has  seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity ;  since  his  em* 
plovment  with  inorganic  nature  is  mostly  analytical,  mostly  exhausted, 
while  that  which  relates  to  living  beings  supplies  an  unbounded  field 
for  the  institution  of  great  principles  and  laws,  whether  true  or  false, 
and  for  the  highest  renown  in  philosophv.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
therefore,  considering  the  prizes  are  few,  the  competitors  many,  that 
tbe  '*  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  tho  battle  to  the  strong,"  that  the  ambi- 
tious chemist  should  abandon  the  mere  work  of  analysis,  and  push  his 
inquiries  into  that  magnificent  department  of  nature  where  the  richest 
laurels  may  be  gathered.  Inorganic  chemistry  supplies  ^o  such  op- 
portunities. Its  work  is  analytical,  and  its  principles  few  and  simple ; 
*  An  titifloial  flitoloiis  opemnff  in  a  do^t  cfeomtch  ((  966). 
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and  this,  alone^  is  the  legitimate  object  of  organic  chemistry.  That  ob- 
ject has  been  lately  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoblyn,  in  hu  Mamiual  of 
Chemistry.  Thus : 
^  *'  The  peculiar  principles  .which  exist  in  all  organized  beings  are 
distinct  from  those  which  operate  on  inorganic  matters,  and  may  be 
denominated  organic  agents*  Their  mode  of  operation  is  mystenous. 
The  object  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  investigate  the  chemical  history  of 
die  products  which  occur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
which  are  hence  called  organic  substances'* 

I  therefore  say,  let  us  look  well  to  the  doines  of  the  chemist  Let 
us  properly  regard  his  tampering  with  so  profound  a  subject  as  phys-  , 
ioloey,  whether  in  its  natural  or  morbid  aspects.  Let  us  scrutimze 
his  facts  when  he  assaib  the  experience  of  sdl  the  renowned  in  medi- 
cal science  through  all  past  time,  and  declares  that  experience  worth- 
less (§  350,  mottoes).  Let  us  not,  however,  indignantly  retaliate  upon 
him  nis  attempts  to  overthrow  the  great  fabric  of  medicine,  or  his  ef- 
forts to  undervalue  the  labors  and  the  doctrines  of  men  who  have 
toiled  in  the  field  of  organic  nature,  and  have  immolated  themselves 
in  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  Let  us  rather  kindly  advise  the  chemist 
to  cultivate  modesty,  and  tell  him,  frankly,  that,  to  comprehend  the 
laws  and  the  processes  of  living  beings,  they  must  be  perpetually  the 
objects  of  profound  study,  both  in  the  natural  state  of  the  being,  and 
in  all  the  variations  to  which  he  is  liable  firom  the  influences  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents.  '  Let  us  tell  him  that  he  has  acted  wisely 
in  ro&aining  firom  all  such  observations,  and  in  making  the  laboratory 
the  exclusive  theatre  of  his  experimental  inquiries.  Either  science, 
analytical,  and  limited  in  principles  and  laws,  as  chemistry  may  be,  is 
enough  for  the  compass  of  an  individual ;  and  medicine  transcends 
die  powers  of  the  most  gigantic  mind.  The  physician,  therefore,  if 
he  aim  at  the  highest  practical  usefulness,  or  at  die  science  of  medi- 
cine, will  find  only  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  outlines  of  chemistry, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  .the  chemist  who  aspires  at  a  profound 
knowledge  of  that  department,  must  spend  his  aays  and  his  nights 
within  the  precincts  of  his  work-shop. 

And  now  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  not  one  name  in  all  the 
annals  of  medicine  which  rests  for  its  distinction  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  doctrines  of  life.  On  die  contrary,  in  every  instance 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  the  science  of  chemistry  into 
physiology,  in  all,  and  every  such  instance,  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so  employed  have  sunk  rapidly  into  oblivion ;  unless  here  and 
there  a  name,  like  Fourcroy's  and  Liebig's,  which  is  rescued  by  lofty 
genius,  and  by  purely  chemical  labors  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

376|,  a.  Finally,  1  will  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to 
the  support  of  opinions  which  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  the  following 
extract  from  Judge  Story's  late  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Har- 
vard University.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
man  are  entirely  coincident  with  those  which  I  had  expressed  in  a 
former  work.  (See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  i.« 
p.  331-333,  310,  307,  308,  327,  386-400 ;  vol  ii,  p.  66^-677,  801- 
815,  12,  13,  203,  644,  &c.) 

'*  I  have  said,"  says  this  eminent  jurist,  *'  diat  the  tendency  in  our 
day  is  to  ultraism  of  all  sorts.  I  am  aware  diat  this  suggesdon  may 
appear  to  some  minds  of  an  easy  good-nature,  or  indolent  confidence, 
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to  be  over-wroQgbt,  or  too  bighlj  colored.  Bat  unless  we  choose 
Yolontarily  to  blind  ourselyes  to  wbat  is  passing  before  our  eyes  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  is  much  which  demands  severe  scrutiny,  if  not  serious  alarm* 
I  meddle  not  here  with  the  bold,  and  yet  familiar  speculations  upon 
ffovemment  and  polity,  upon  the  fundamental  changes,  and  even  abo- 
lition of  constitutions,  or  upon  the  fluctuating  innovations  of  ordinary 
legislation.  These  might,  of  themselves,  furnish  out  exciting  themes 
for  public  discussion,  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  them.  I 
speak  rather  of  the  interests  of  letters— of  the  conmion  cause  of  learn- 
ing—of  the  deep  and  abidine  principles  of  philosophy.  Is  it  not  pain- 
fiilly  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  broken  loose  fi-om  the  strong 
ties  which  have  hitherto  bound  society  together  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sions and  attractions  of  habits,  manners,  institutions,  morals,  and  liters 
ature  t  It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  old  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
reverence  or  affection.  What  is  established,  is  not  on  that  account 
esteemed  positively  correct,  or  even  salutary  or  usefuL  What  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  the  wide  range  of  human 
experience  and  moral  reasoning,  are  no  longer  admitted  as  axioms, 
or  even  as  starting-points,  but  at  most  are  propounded  only  as  prob- 
lems, worthy  of  solution.  They  are  questioned  and  scrutinized,  and 
reeuired  to  be  submitted  to  jealous  proo&  They  have  not  even  con- 
ceded to  them  the  ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true 
until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown.  In  short,  there  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  to  be  abroad  a  general  skepticism — a  i^estless  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  change — a  mtful  desire  to  provoke  discussions  of  all  sorts, 
under  die  pretext  of  free  inquiry,  or  of  comprehensive  liberalism. 
And  this  movement  is  to  be  found  not  merely  among  illiterate  and 
vain  pretenders,  but  among  minds  of  the  highest  order,  which  are  ca^ 
pable  of  giving  fearful  impulses  to  public  opinion.  We  seem  to  be 
Dome  on  the  tide  of  experiment  with  a  rash  and  impetuous  speed, 
confident  that  there  is  no  risk  in  our  course,  and  heedless  that  it  may 
make  shipwreck  of  our  best  hopes,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin  on 
every  side,  as  well  on  its  ebb  as  its  flow.  The  main  ground,  there- 
fore, for  apprehension,  is  not  from  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  so 
much  as  it  is  from  dreamy  expectations  of  unbounded  future  intellect- 
'ual, progress;  and,  above  all,  from  our  gross  over- valuation  and  in- 
ordinate exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  excellences  of 
our  own  age  over  all  others.  This  last  b,  so  to  say,  our  besettinff  sin  i 
and  we  worship  the  idol,  carved  by  the  cunning  of  our  own  hands, 
with  a  fond  and  parental  devotion.  There  are  many  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  far  more  amon^  the  uneducated,  who  imagine 
diat  we  see  now,  as  men  never  saw  before,  in  extent,  as  well  as  in, 
deamess  of  vision ;  that  we  reason,  as  men  never  reasoned  before ; 
that  we  have  reached  depths  and  made  discoveries,  not  merely  in  ab-' 
stract  and  physical  science,  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  moral  Und 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  the  true  structure  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment ana  society,  which  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  the 
attainments  of  past  ages.  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  emerg^ing,  as 
it  were,  from  the  darkness  of  by-gone  centuries,  wjhose  glow-worm 
lights  *'  show  the  matin  to  be  near,  and  'gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
wm"  before  our  advancing  radiance.  We  are  almost  ready  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  their  experience  iii  of  little  value  to  us ;  that  the 
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jcbange  of  circumstanceB  is  so  great,  tliat  what  was  wisdom  once,  is 
no  longer  such;  that  it  served  well  enough  for  the  day,  hut  that  it 
ought  not  now  to  he  an  ohject  of  desire,  or  even  of  commendation. 

''  Nay,  the  comparison  is  sometimes  eagerly  pressed  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  literature  with  those  of  former  ages.  Our  histories  are  said 
to  he  more  philosophical,  more  searching,  more  exact,  more  elaborate 
than  theirs.  Our  poetry  is  said  to  surpass  theirs  in  brilliancy,  imag- 
inativeness, tenderness,  elegance,  and  variety,  and  not  to  be  behind 
theirs  even  in  sublimity,  or  terrific  grandeur.  It  is  more  thoughtful, 
more  natural,  more  sne^estive,  more  concentrative,  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  theirs.  Our  philosophy  is  not,  like  theirs,  harsh  or  crabbed, 
or  irregular ;  but  wrought  but  in  harmonious  and  well-defined  pro- 
portions. Our  metaphysical  systems  and  mental  speculations  are  (as 
we  flatter  ourselves)  to  endure  forever,  not  merely  as  monuments  of 
our  faith,  but  of  truth ;  while  the  old  systems  must  fall  into  ruins,  or 
merely  fhmish  materials  to  reconstruct  the  new — as  the  temples  of 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome  serve  hut  to  trick  out  or  ornament  the  mod- 
em  churches  of  the  Eternal  City.  Ay,  and  it  may  be  so.  But  who 
will  pause  and  gaze  on  the  latter,  when  his  eyes  can  fasten  on  the  gi- 
fifantic  forms  of  the  Coliseum,  or  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, or  the  Arch  of  Constantino  t 

"  May  I  not  stop  for  a  moment,  and  ask  if  there  ip  not  much  delu- 
sion and  error  in  this  notion  of  our  superiority  over  former  ases ;  and 
if  there  be,  whether  it  may  not  be  fatal  to  our  just  progress  w  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  permanent  interests  of  society  ?  I  would  not 
ask  those  who  entertain  such  opinions  to  accompany  me  back  to  the 
days  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  whose  works  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  alone  have  scarcely  received  any  essential  addition 
in  principles  or  practical  wisdom,  down  to  this  very  hour.  Who,  of 
all  the  great  names  of  the  past,  have  possessed  so  profound  an  influ- 
ence and  so  wide  an  authority  for  so  long  a  period  ]  If  time  be  the 
arbiter  of  poetical  excellence,  whose  &me  is  so  secure  as  that  of  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  ]  Whose  histories  may  hope  to  outlive  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus  1  But  I  would  limit  myself  to  a  far  narrower 
space,  to  the  period  of  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  ancestors  emigrated  to  America.  Survey  the  generations  which 
have  passed  away,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  have  been  their  lit- 
erary, labors  and  scientific  attainments?  What  the  productions  of. 
their  genius  and  learning  ?  Wliat  the  amount  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind — ^to  lay  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  Theology,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — to 
establish  and  illustrate  the  principles  oi  free  governments  and  inter- 
national law — and  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  leisure,  and  to  re- 
fine the  taste  of  social  life  ?  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  calm  survey 
of  this  whole  matter  would  convince  eVery  well-balanced  mind,  that 
if  we  may  claim  son^ethin?  for  ourselves,  we  must  yield  much  to  the 
scholars  of  those  days.  We  shall  find  that  much  of  our  own  fruits 
have  been  g^rafled  on  the  ancient  stocks.  That  much  of  what  we  now 
admire'  is  not  destined  for  immortality.  That,  much  which  toe  deem 
new  is  hut  an  iU-disguised  plunder  Jram  the  old  repositories.  And  thai 
much  which  toe  vaunt  to  he  true  consists  ofoldfaUajdes^  qften  refuted 
and  forgotten,  or  of  unripe  theories,  which  must  perish  by  the  way- 
side, or  be  choked  by  other  weeds  of  a  kindred  growth. 
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**  T%e  truth  is,  that  no  single  generation  of  men  can  accomplish  much 
ifiUdf  or  for  itself  valhich  does  not  essentially  rest  updn  what  has  been 
done  before.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  varietj  of  labors  and 
attainments,  much  of  them  ^1  fail  to  reach  posterity,  and  much  which 
reaches  them  will  be  felt,  not  as  a  distinct  formation,  but  only  as  com- 
ponent ingredients  of  the  general  mass  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
immortals  of  one  age  cease  to  be  such  in  the  n^xt  which  succeeds  it; 
and,  at  best,  after  a  fitful  season  of  renown,  they  quietly  pass  away, 
and  sleep  well  in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  departed.  What  is 
present  is  apt  to  be  dazzling  and  imposing,  and  to  assume  a  vast  im- 
portance over  the  distant  and  the  obscure.  The  mind  in  its  perspect- 
lye  becomes  aflfected  by  die  like  laws  as  those  of  the  natural  vision. 
The  shrub  in  the^oreg^round  overtops  the  oak,  that  has  numbered  its 
centuries.  The  hill  under  our  eye  looms  higher  than  the  snowy  Alps, 
which  skirt  the  ed^e  of  the  horizon. 

*'  But  let  us  subject  this  matter  to  a  little  closed  scrutiny,  and  see  if 
the  annals  of  the  last  two  centuries  alone  do  not  sufficiently  admonish 
us  of  the  mutability  of  human  &me,  as  well  as  that  of  human  pursuits. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  has  be^n  expendea  during 
that  period,  which  is  now  dimly  seen,  or  entirely  forgotten !  The 
very  names  of  many  authors  have  perished,  and  the  titles  of  their 
works  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  dusty  pages  of  some  obscure 
catalogue.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that  much  of  our 
own  labors  will  not  share  a  kindred  fate  t  Jout,  turning  to  another 
and  brighter  part  of  the  picture,  where  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
bas  touched  with  its  finest  tints  the  varying  figures.  Who  are  there 
to  be  seen  but  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
Newton,  and  Cudworth,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  not  to  speak  of  a 
host  of  others,  whose  works  ought  to  be  profoundly  studied,  and 
should  illustrate  every  library.  1  put  it  to  ourselves  to  say,  who  are 
the  men  of  this  generation  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  these^  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  labors,  the  potoers  of  their  genius,  or  the 
depth  of  their  researches  f  Who  of  ourselves  can  hope  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  human  mind  as  wide-spread  as  theirs  7  Who  can 
hope  to  do  more  for  science,  for  philosophy,  for  literature,  for  theolo- 

f^,  than  they  ?  I  put  the  argument  to  our  modesty,  whedier  we  can 
ispense  wiUi  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  learning; 
or  may  cast  aside  their  works,  as  mere  play-things  for  idlers,  or  curi- 
osities for  collectors  of  the  antique  1 

**  I  have  but  glanced  at  this  subject.  It  would  occupy  a  large  dis- 
course to  unfold  it  in  its  various  bearings  and  consequences.  But  the 
strone  tendency  of  our  times  to  disregard  the  lessons  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  past  must  have  any  thing  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the 
complicated  interests  of  literary  as  well  as  social  life.  It  not  only 
loosens  and  disjoints  those  institutions,  which  seem  indispensable  to 
our  common  happiness  ^nd  siBcurity,  but  it  puts  afloat  all  those  prin- 
ciples, which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  very  a^oms  of  all  sound  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  In  no  country  on  earth  is  the  danger  of  such 
a  tendency  so  pregnant  with  fearful  results,  as  in  our  own ;  for  it 
nurses  a  spirit  of  innovation,  and  experiment,  and  oscillation,  which 
leaves  no  resting-place  for  sober  meditation  or  permanent  progress. 
It  was  the  striking  remark  of  an  acute  observer  of  the  human  mind, 
that '  he  who  sets  out  with  doubting^  will  find  life  finished,  before  he 
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beeomes  master  of  the  radiments ;'  and  that  he  who  begins  by  pre- 
suming on  hb  own  sense,  has  ended  his  studies,  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them."— Jm%«  Story's  Addresi^  &c. 

376 J,  h.  In  parting,  for  the  present,  with  organic  chemistry,  I 
would  again  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  a  science  of  exalted  worth,  in 
its  vocation  of  laying  open  the  constitution  and  laws  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, and  in  applying  its  results  to  many  of  the  most  useful  purposes 
of  life.  The  physiologrist  renerates  the  science,  does  homage  to  its 
cultivators,  would  do  battle  for  its  cause.  In  protecting  the  great  In- 
stitution which  it  is  his  province  to  illustrate,  in  preserving  unsullied 
the  stupendous  philosophy  of  Medicine,  he  makes  no  encroachment 
on  a  sister  science ;  but,  ever  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  he  wor- 
ships in  all  her  temples. 

4.   DISTRIBUTION. 

377.  The  fourth  fiinction  common  to  animals  and  plants  is  distribu- 
tion or  circulation.  In  the  former,  after  the  food  has  become  so  far 
assimilated  as  to  receive  the  final  act  of  appropriation,  or,  in  other 
words,  after  it  is  formed  into  blood,  it  must  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  for  their  growth,  nutrition,  &;c.  This  office  is  performed 
by  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  in  all  perfect  and  superior  animals, 
and  by  the  blood-vessels  alone  in  the  inferior  tribes,  and  whenever 
the  beait  is  wanting.  In  the  last  instance,  the  means  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  carry  on  the  circulation  in  plants. 

378.  The  mechanism  of  circulation  is  shown  by  the  function.  In 
the  perfect  animals,  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
where  it  is  applied  to  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  undergoes  depura- 
tion by  the  excretory  organs.  Such  as  is  not  thus  appropriated  is 
sent  forward  to  the  communicating  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  right  auricle,  and  from  thence  to  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  lungrs  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  returned,  again, 
to  the  left  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left  auricle.  In 
the  lungs,  the  venous  blood  is  converted  to  arterial,  and  perfected  for 
the  various  exigencies  of  organic  life,  by  the  joint  agencv  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue  and  atmospheric  air  (§  419,  827  h), 

379.  A  remarkable  exception  occurs  to  the  foregoing  general  plan 
of  the  circulation,  in  the  transmission  of  venous  blood  rrom  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  the  liver,  through  the  vena  portse.  It  is  also 
anomalous,  that  this  blood  is  appropriated,  in  part,  to  the  formation 
of  an  organic  fluid,  the  bile,  while  the  residue  is  transmitted  to  the 
vena  cava  through  the  hepatic  veins ;  these  veins  being  also  the  asso- 
ciate medium  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

380.  There  are  three  principal  distinctions  between  the  blood  sent 
out  by  the  left  ventricle  and  that  which  is  returned  to  the  right :  1st. 
The  color  of  venous  blood  is  a  modena  red ;  that  of  arterial  a  bright 
scarlet  2d.  Venous  blood  is  more  highly  charged  with  carbonaceous 
matter  than  the  arterial.  3d.  Venous  blood  will  not  support  the  life 
of  organs. 

381.  The  blood  supplies  all  parts  with  their  means  of  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, &c.,  and  is,  itself,  the  stimulus  by  which  its  own  circulatory 
organs  are  excited  to  motion,  and  by  which  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels  are  maintained  in  their  action.     The  pahidum  vita  is. 
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therefore,  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  in  na- 
ture, in  being  equally  the  stimulus  of  the  whole  circulatory  system, 
and  the  substance  acted  upon  and  appropriated  according  to  the  na* 
tare  of  erery  part  in  which  it  may  circulate  (§  136). 

It  is  the  same  with  the  sap  of  plants  as  with  the  blood ;  both  being 
alike  the  pabutum  viU».  Each  is  every  where  converted  into  the 
solid  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  into  fluids  and  other  prod* 
ucts  which  have  their  special  allotment  in  organic  life ;  and  nothing 
is  formed  which  is  not  derived  inunediately  from  the  blood  or  si^  (§ 
41-44,  847  c). 

OP  THE  POWERS  WHICH  CIRCULATE  THE  BLOOD.* 

382.  Much  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine  is  involved  in  a  right  es- 


timate of  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  olood, 
But,  having  set  forth  this  subject  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physioloffical  Commentaries,  I  shall  now  limit  my  remarics  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  most  prominent  facts  ^§  407,  a). 

383,  a.  A  great  error  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  the  circulation-  of 
the  blood  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  alone.  Another,  less 
common,  imputes  venous  circulation  to  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries ;  while  a  still  greater  regards  it  as  a  hydrostatic  phenomenon 
dependent  on  the  arterial  column  of  blood.  Another,  subversive  of 
all  principles  in  medicine,  refers  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sel^those  instruments  of  all  the  essential  organic  processes — to  cap- 
illary attraction.  Another  supposes  that  the  Uood  is  moved  in  virtue 
of  ite  own  inherent  power.  Another,  that  the  globular  portion  is 
composed  of  animalcula,  which  traverse  the  circulatory  system  by 
their  locomotive  endowment  But,  the  most  obnoxious  to  objection 
is  the  latest  speculation  which  flows  from  the  universal  doctrine  of 
Liebiff,  that 

"  All  vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  food  ;'^  that  "  the  life  of  ani- 
mals exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  its  combination  with  certain  component  parts  of  uie  animal 
body ;"  and  that  '*  the  cause  of  the  state  of  motion  is  to  be  foimd  in 
a  series  of  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  organism ;  those 
changes  being  the  results  of  processes  of  decomposition,  to  which  the 
food  itself,  or  the  structures  formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are 
subjected."     (See  §  350,  nos.  9,  10.) 

This  last  hypothesis  imputes  the  circulation  entirely  to  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen  g^  upon  the  tissues  and  upon  the  blood  itself;  re- 
fects, altogether,  uxe  propelling  and  suction  power  of  the  heart,  over- 
looks the  respiratory  movements,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  denies  all  vascular  action,  ev^n  in  the  face  of  such  phenome- 
na as  blushine,  and  all  other  sympathetic  movements,  nor  recognizes 
a  local  morbid  physiological  determination  of  blood,  or  a  morbid  pro- 
cess, or  a  physiological  influence  of  therapeutical  agents,  but  con- 
strues all  these  unique  results  upon  the  same  chemical  phenomenon. 

383,  h.  A  modification,  however,  of  this  doctrine  concedes  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  heart  in  circulating  the  blood.  The  heart  still 
acts  in  virtue  of  the  combustive  process ;  and  so  far  the  doctrine  is 

*  The  Xmmpowen,  m  hen  en^kiyod,  oomprehendi  the  iutraaieati  of  eiicalalun. 
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consistent  Bat  it  ia  fundamentally  contradicted  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  two  great  sources  of  power  at  the  apex  and  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circulation,  when  contrasted  with  the  exact  balance  which 
prevails  between  the  moving  power  of  the  heart  aqd  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  system.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture two  such  distinct  sources  of  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  effect  as  that  which  imputes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
an  associate  mechanical  impulse  by  the  heart  and  a  chemical  process 
in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  129). 

384.  There  are  numerous  elements  concerned  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  each  one  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  substantiate  in  a 
former  work.* 

Ist.  The  heart  possesses,  throueh  its  vital  properties,  an  active 
power  of  dilating  and  contracting  (f  498,  e), 

2d.  The  arteries  possess  a  similar  power,  though  in  a  far  inferior 
degree.  This  has  been  determined  by  the  application  of  irritaifts. — 
{Medical  and  Fhynological  (Jomm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-403.) 

3d.  The  capillary  arteries,  or  the  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  have  the  same  power,  which  is  much  more  actively  ex- 
ercised than  in  the  larger  arteries.  The  capillaries  are  consequently 
brought  into  greater  action  when  stimulated  by  physical  agents,  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  or  by  the  nervous  power,  as  in  blushing  (§ 
480,  &c.). 

4th.  The  extreme  vessels,  or  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, have,  also,  a  like  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  actively,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  capillary  arteries  (§  136,  750). 

5th.  The  extreme  capillary  veins  have,  also,  a  special  action  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  which  aids  in  transmitting  the  blood  from  the  arte- 
rial system  to  the  next  larger  series  of  veins. 

6th.  The  larger  veins  possess  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting 
actively,  according  to  the  varying  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from 
the  arterisd  system.  Their  constant  conatus  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents assists  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood. 

7th.  All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  operate  upon  the  principle  of  an 
exhausting  pump,  during  their  dilatation. 

385.  AU  the  foregoing  powers  (§  384)  concur  together,  according 
to  a  consummate  Design,  in  circulating  the  blood.  All  are  important 
elements ;  no  one  adequate  in  itself,  while  each  should  be  studied  by 
itself,  as  well  as'  in  connection  with  the  whole  (§  74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 
155,  156,  169/,  266,  3031  «,  306,  310,  311,  387,  399,  409/  422, 
514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  h,  811,  847  c, 
848,  902/;  905). 

886.  The  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  he&rt  and  arteries  are, 
respectively,  nearly  synchronous.  Although  there  be  a  perfect  consent 
of  action  between  the  capillaries,  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  heart, 
those  vessels  are  not  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
nor  with  each  other,  in  the  same  way  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  and  they  are  modified,  also,  according  to  the  special  func^ 
tions  they  perform  in  different  parts  (133  b,  135  a,  136).  The  case 
of  blushing  shows  us  the  law  in  regard  to  the  capillaries  (§  476,  &c.). 

387.  The  final  cause  of  motion  in  the  veins  is  chiefly  that  of  sub- 

*  Medical  and  Phvsiological  Commentaiiei,  vol  ii.,  p.  37IMS6, 147-152,  and  the  Sffay 
aa  the  Theorm  of  inJUmnuUion,  ilnd. 
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•erving  the  arterial  system ;  and  here  the  consent  of  action  between 
the  veins  and  arteries  is  still  more  illustrative  of  the  profound  nature 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  functions  of  organic  life. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  the  universal  doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  the 
veins  is  determined  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  the  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  from  the  arteries ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
supposed  physical  distension  and  elastic  contraction  of  the  veins  are 
without  foundation,  and  would  form  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  cir^ 
culation  of  the  blood.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  those  actions 
are  not  only  of  a  vital  nature,  but  that  they  are- a  perpetual  illustra- 
tion of  sympathy,  depending  upon  sympathetic  relations  of  the  veins 
to  the  communicating  series  of  arterial  capillaries. 

This  peculiar  constitution  of  the  veins  explains  the  reason  why  they 
collapse  when  divided ;  since  their  sympathetic  relation  to  the  arteries 
is  thus  extinguished.  The  veins,  inde^,  appear  to  be  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  action  from  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  with  the  capillary 
arteries  than  the  iris  with  the  retina  (§514,  A;),  whose  phenomena  so 
.  clearly  demonstrate  the  operation  of  Uiat  principle  in  developing  sen- 
sible motions. 

The  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  veins  are,  therefore,  very 
greatly  effected  by  sympathetic  influences  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  as  well  as  by  the  quantities  of 
blood  they  are  employed  in  transmitting  to  the  veins.  These  influ* 
ences  appear  to  be  originally  felt  by  Uie  capillary  series  of  veins, 
where  the  organic  properties  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and 
thence  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  to  the  larger  series  (§  498, 
and  Comtn^  vol.  il,  p.  520,  521,  &c.). 

Did  not  a  consent  of  action  with  the  arteries  (depending  on  tho 
principle  of  sympathy,  §  452,  495,  &c.,  498)  exist  in  the  veins,  the  vi- 
tal contractility,  and  the  elastic  property  of  the  coats,  must  be  me- 
chanically overcome  by  the  increased  quantity  cif  blood  transmitted  to 
them.  The,  blood  must  be  forcibly  injected  into  the  capillary  veins 
by  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  in  numerous  parts  which  cannot  be  penetrated 
by  the  finest  injections  of  art.  This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  that  Uni- 
ty of  Design  which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  organized  being,  and 
would  be  leaving  an  important  function  to  a  fortuitous  and  inadequate 
provision.  Nor  can  it  be  consistently  supposed  that  the  phenomena 
which  appertain  to  one  class  of  vestols  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
those  of  the  other,  resulting  in  an  anatomically  associated  series, 
mechanical 

The  veins. possess,  also,  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  they  are  fit* 
ted  for  rapid  and  uniform  motion  over  an  extensive  tract ;  and  this 
action  implies  a  predotninance  of  continuous  sympathy  (§  498).  It  is 
also  proved  that  the  veins,  like  the  heart  and  arteries,  dilate  actively 
on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli  to  their  external  surface.-— « 
{Med.  and  Phyndog.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-401.) 

388.  Venous  circulation  is  determined  principally  by  the  suction 
or  derivative  power  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  is  aided  by 
the  contractile  power  of  the  large  veins,  by  the  more  specific  action 
of  the  capillary  veins,  and  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  communi- 
cating series  of  arterial  capillaries.  The  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  large  arteries,  have  little  or  no 
agency  in  venous  circulation.     Their  force  is  probably  exhausted,  or 
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nearly  so,  whan  the  blood  has  reached  the  terminal  series  of  the  arte* 
rial  system. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heaxt 
by  the  powers  just  stated. 

It  is  not  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles  which  constitutes  the 
derivative  power,  as  had  been  supposed  till  1  investigated  thb  subject; 
but  equally,  also,  that  of  the  ventricles. 

389.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  ex- 
amined every  objection  which  has  been  alleged  against  the  imputed 
dependence  of  venous  circulation  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  atmospheric  pressure.  One  objection  had  been  stated 
with  greater  force  and  apparent  plausibility  than  the  rest,  by  Drs. 
Philip,  Amott,  and  other  eminent  men ;  namely,  that  the  parietes  of 
the  veins  should  collapse  upon  the  supposed  doctrine  of  suction.  To 
this  objection  I  have  replied,  that  the  mjecting  power  of  the  commu- 
nicating arterial  capillaries  maintains  the  veins  in  a  state  of  fullness. 
The  perfectly  harmonious  relation  among  the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood  establishes  a  correspondence  between  the  movements  in 
the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  by  which  nature  has  duly  provided 
against  so  great  an  evil  as  apprehended. 

390,  a.  The  suction  power  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  *'  Commentaries,"  is  indispensable  to  the  portal  circular 
tion,  and  to  that,  ajso,  of  the  lymphatics,  laeteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein ;  though,  doubtless,  the  independent  action  of  these 
vessels  contributes  to  the  motion  of  their  contents. 

390,  b.  In  the  foregoing  work  I  have' considered  the  objection  rela^ 
tive  to  the  occasional  jet  of  blood  from  a  vein  wounded  in  venesec- 
tion in  certain  conditions  of  disease ;  and  I  purpose  now,  from  its 
ambiguous  relation  to  my  subject,  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
termitting pulse  that  so  often  attends  congested  states  of  the  liver. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  long  observed ;  but  no  substantial  cause 
has  been  assigned.  It  is  due,  I  apprehend,  to  two  influences,  one  of 
which  is  sympathetic,  |he  other  more  or  less  mechanical. 

The  sympathetic  is  readily  appreciated ;  the  mechanical,  and  most 
important,  requires  explanation.  In  my  Essay  on  Inflammation,  and 
in  the  present  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  current  of 
blood  IS  accelerated  in  the  vessels  immediately  concerned  in  that 
morbid  process,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  diameters  of  the  vesseln 
(§  711,  Sec),  But  not  so  in  venous  congestion,  unless  the  propelling, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  suction  power  of  the  hesirt,  be  considerably 
increased.  It  ofl:en  happens,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  hearty 
in  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  ia  even  reduced  below  its  ordinary 
standard,  however  there  may  be  an  attendant  hardness  of  the  pulse 
(§  688).  Now,  therefore,  since  the  veins  undergo  an  enlargement  in 
their  congested  states,  and. since,  also,  the  volume  of  blood  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  heart  through  the  portal  system  is  very  large,  if  it 
enter  that  organ  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
would  embarrass  its  action.  Such  would,  be  the  effect  of  a  sluggish 
or  irregular  ingress,  especially,  as  will  be  aeen,  if  not  correspondent 
with  the  egress  of  blood. 

But,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pulse  becomes  intermit* 
tent,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  hepatic  affection  has  sensibly  yielded. 
This  occurs,  however,  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  in   rather  intense 
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forms  of  venous  congestion,  and  where  the  force  of  the  heart,  and 
therefore  its  suction  power,  are  manifestly  increased,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  practitioners,  cautious  of  blood-letting,  will  venture  upon 
the  remedy.  An  incomplete  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
means  of  treatment,  reduce  the  action  of  die  heart ;  and  the  suction 
power  being  thus  lessened,  while  the  veins  remain  yet  enlarged,  the 
olood  moves  with  a  tardy  pace  in  the  portal  veins,  and  disturbs  the 
rhythmic  action  of  the  heart 

There  is  also  another,  and  important  element  of  this  mechanical 
cause,  which  consists  in  an  interrupted  balance  between  the  blood 
which  enters  the  heart  and  that  which  is  projected  from  it ;  its  en- 
trance beinff  rendered  slow  by  the  state  of  the  portal  veins,  while  its 
prcnection  is  unembarrassed.  If  the  pulse  be  merely  intermittent, 
tind  only  so  after  several  beats,  excitement  from  exercise,  but  not 
from  the  mind,  will  often  restore,  for  a  short  time,  the  harmony  of 
both  ventricles.  Moral  excitement,  on  the  contrary,  through  nervous 
influence,  is  apt  to  increase  the  intermission,  and  often  adds  an  irreg' 
ularity  (§  227,  509,  &c.).  But,  unlike  the  simply  intermitting,  an  ir- 
regular  pulse  is  commonly  increased  in  its  irregularity  by  violent 
exercise,  as  well  as  by  excitements  of  mind.  The  intermitting  pulse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  often  most  strongly  pronounced  in  the  horizontal 
posture. 

The  nature  of  the  sympathetic  cause  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  the  accurate  observer,  when  he  considers  how  often  intermis- 
sions or  irregularities  of  the  pulse  are  incresAed  by  a  full,  and  some- 
times a  scanty  meal  (§  512). 

Cerebral  inflammatioti  often  gives  rise  to  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart ;  but  here,  the  cause  is  determined  by  the  nervous  power  alone 
(§  226,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  also,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be 
more  irregular  than  intermittent ;  while  in  that  of  the  liver  it  may 
be  both  (§  687,  &c.). 

391.  The  valves  of  the  veins  have  been  universally  supposed  to  con- 
tribute essentially  to  venous  circulation,  by  supporting  the  column 
of  blood.  This,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  a  mistaken 
opinion  ;♦  for  they  are  always  open  when  the  current  of  blood  is  pass- 
ing. Like  the  valves  of  the  heart,  their  great  final  cause  is  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  blood  when  pressure  operates,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
like  design  of  the  frequent  inosculation  of  the  veins.  The  supposed 
co-operation  of  the  Voluntary  muscles  in  venous  circulation  is  also 
merely  accidental. 

392,  a.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion is  strictly  relative  to  the  properties  of  life.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  blcx)d  is  forced  along  the  returning  vessels, 
is  entirely  incidental;  and,  although  the  transit  of  blood  j&om  one 
part  to  another  is  merely  mechanical,  its  motion  originates  entirely  in 
vital  agencies.  The  facts,  of  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
predicated,  are  very  numerous,  and  contribute  to  some  of  the  most 
important  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  vet  .farther  some  of  the  most  indisputable,  and  to  re- 
gard them,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  connection  with  the  laws  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation. 

392,  h.  Although  the  vascular  system  contributes  an  important  part 
*  Medical  and  Phygiological  Commentaries  voL  ii,  p.  412,  426. 
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toward  the  common  circulation,  the  heart  possesses  within  itself  a 
general  control  over  this  great  function  of  life.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, "  a  thousand  causes  might  intervene,  over  which  the  organ,  so 
limited  in  influence,  could  have  no  control,  to  retard  or  divert  the 
course  of  the  blood ;  and  which,  by  occasioning  one  short  delay,  might 
jiirevent  its  return  forever.^'  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  great  mo- 
^tive  source,  through  its  contractile  power,  in  the  universal  act  of  dis- 
tribution, but,  to  effect  a  return  of  the  venous  blood,  '*  it  is  made  the 
centre  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  gravity,  and  designates  the  stage 
in  the  circulation  in  which  a  deficiency  of  supply  would  be  the  last  m 
being  felt.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  per- 
fbrmed,  and  life  preserved,  notwithstanding  long  and  copious  dis- 
charges of  blood,  which,  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  must  have  been 
fatal.  For,  according  to  diese  hypotheses,  the  heart,  or.  at  least  the 
auricles,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  projection.  They  mark  the  highest 
advance  of  the  tide,  and  would  first  be  abandoned  by  the  retiring 
fluid.  They  would  be  drained  by  eVenr  profuse  heraorrhaffe,  and  the 
heart  ;would  expend  its  energy  in  fruiuess  efforts  to  circulate  a  fluid 
that  came  not  within  its  reach."  Upon  any  other  theory,  how  could 
what  Armstrong  calls  "  the  beautiful  balance  between  ue  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  heart"  be  preserved  ?  How,  otherwise,  would  the 
circulation  be  restored  in  syncope  1  In  respect,  also,  to  the  absorbent 
power,  it  is  farther  well  said  by  Carson,  that, "  though  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  data  from  which  the  power  of  the  heart  can  be  cal- 
culated, there  must  exist,  nevertheless,  certain  limits,  within  which  it 
must  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  confined.  If  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  is  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
whole  bodv ;  that  this  great  mass  is  spread  over  an  immense  surface ; 
that  it  is  uierefore  subjected  to  great  resistance  from  friction,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  small  vessels  where  each  globule  is  to  be  rolled  over  a 
fixea  surface;  that  the  currents,  in  consequence  of  anastomosing 
branches,  are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  at- 
traction must  powerfully  prevail  between  the  blood  and  small  vessels; 
when  we  consider  the  mass  moved,  the  motion  with  which  it  is  moved, 
and  the  resistance  opposed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  labor 
could  have  been  performed  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  ventricle ;" 
besides  the  obvious  objections  of  Uie  liability  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta  and  the  capillary  arteries  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  portal,  placental,  and  lymphatic  circulation  (§  390). 

Again,  "uie  two  trunks  of  the  ascending  and  descending  cava  meet 
at  the  heart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  straight  line.  The  streams 
of  blood  which  are  conveyed  by  these  vessels  to  the  heart  are  placed 
at  that  point  in  direct  opposition.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart- oy  a  vU  a  tergo,  this  position  of  the  vessels  is 
the  most  unfavorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  office  that  is  as- 
signed td  them.  The  momentum  of  blood  in  one  vessel  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  of  the  other ;  or,  if  the  current  in  the  descending  was 
stronger  than  that  in  the  ascending  cava,  the  blood  in  the  weaker 
stream  would  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  the  heart" 

392,  c.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  especially 
in  the  Essays  on  Inflammation,  and  the  Powers  which  Circulate  the 
Blood,  I  have  exhibited  a  neat  amount  of  proof  establishing  the 
vital  actions  of  the  capillaxy  blood-vessels,  and  showing  that  the  mo- 
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mentam  of  the  blood,  as  derived  from  the  left  cardiac  ventricle,  is 
nearly  lost  in  the  capillaries.  The  opinion  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  Philip, 
and  other  distinguished  observers,  to  the  same  effect,  being  founded 
upon  the  most  ample  investigations,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  a  question  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  the  philosophy 
of  organic  life.  •'  Have  they,*'  says  Wilson  Philip,  "  who  maintain 
that  the  circulation  is  supported  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart 
alone,  made  even  the  rudest  calculation  of  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome  in  driving  the  blood  through  two  capillary  systems  at 
such  a  rate,  that,  in  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  veins,  which  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  1  Have  they  made 
any  estimate  of  the  strength  necessary  in  the  different  sets  of  vessels, 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  sustain  a  power  capable  of 
overcoming  this  resistance  T  Let  them  give  what  imaginable  power 
they  will,  Siey  cannot  make  this  power  greater  than  the  coats  of  the 
Teasels  will  bear  without  rupture." 

So  completely  arrested,  mdeed,  is  tho  momentum  of  blood  when 
it  reaches  the  arterial  capillaries,  so  manifest  are  the  vital  actions  of 
these  vessels,  and  so  unaccountably  did  Philip  and  Bichat  overlook 
the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  that  they  ascribed  the  circulation  in 
the  veins  endrely  to  the  propelling  action  of  the  capillary  arteries. 
Owing  to  this  limited  view,  Bichat  was  led  to  observe,  that,  "  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  venous  cir- 
culation, there  is  an  obscurity  in  it,  in  which  there  are  but  few  tays 
of  light"  The  circulation  of  the  liver  embarrassed  him  especially ; 
since  any  general  hypothesis  which  should  fail  here  must  be  wholly 
abandoned  (^  390).  He  considered  it,  however,  "  incontestibly 
proved,  that  when  the  blood  has  arrived  in  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem, it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heart,  and  that  die 
left  ventricle  has  no  influence  in  the  venous  system." 

392,  d.  The  demonstrations  of  a  direct  nature,  to  show  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  blood-vessels  (the  veins  as  well  as  arteries), 
are  too  numerous  and  various  for  concentrated  observation.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  this  work,  and  many  of  importance  occur 
only  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  147- 
152,  375-401).  The  original  suggestions  of  manv  belong  to  myself, 
as,  also,  their  general  application  to  the  subjects  before  me.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  special  objects  to  demonstrate  an  active  dilatation  of 
all  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  their  active  contraction.  The  latter, 
indeed,  proves  that  the  dilatation  is  active  and  vital.  The  greater 
principle  lies  in  the  necessity  of  a  counteracting  power ;  since  active 
contraction  alternating  with  dilatation  necessarily  implies  correspond- 
ing principles  of  motion,  or  there  would  be  a  permanent  state  of 
contraction  or  tonic  spasm.  The  sanguiferous  system,  therefore, 
would  be  devoid  of  function,  and  nothing  but  "  stagnation"  would 
be  the  ereat  law  of  organic  nature  (§  748). 

393.  The  doctrine  of  venous  circulation,  as  I  have  expounded  it 
here,  and  proved  it  extensively  in  the  "  Commentaries,"  is  replete 
with  the  most  important  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
conclusions.  It  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  mechanical  nypoth- 
esis  and  the  stimulant  treatment  of  venous  congestion  (§  788--793), 
as  shown  in  my  Essay  on  that  affection.  It  determines  all  the  great 
fundamental  points  which  have  been  in  dispute  respecting  the  circu- 
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lation  of  die  blood.  It  provea  that  th(9  propelling  foiise  x}f  tbe  left 
▼entricle  of  the  heart  is  loet,  or  nearly  so,, in  the  extreme  capillary 
BTteries.  It  proves,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all  things 
else  in  the  Institutes  of  medicine,  that  the  extreme  yessels  possess  an 
independent  vital  action ;  since  otherwise  the  blood  could  never  be 
carried  forward  in  the  veins  by  the  power  of  suction  (§  389).  But 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  oversight  in  the  plan  of  <Mrganic  nft* 
ture. 

394.  The  highest  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  conclusions 
are  involved  in  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  which  determine  the 
circulation  of  the  blobd  (§  393).  But  there  are  no  errors  so  prolific! 
of  evil,  and  so  derogatory  to  medical'  philosophy,  as  that  which  as- 
sumes a  passite  state  of  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries,  or  liiat 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  that  series  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by 
their  oxydation  (§  383). 

Were  either  of  these  hypotheses  true,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
organic  products,  as  derived  from  the  blood,  no  secretion,  no  nutri* 
tion — ^not  a  pnnciple  in  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics;  for 
all  the  essential  organic  functions,  and  all  the  processes  of  disease, 
are  carried  on  by  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries  (§>48l  ^,  483,  ^cX 

Consider  the  phenomena  of  sympathy ;  contemplate  the  'experi- 
ments of  Philip  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions ;  'Qtudy 
the  laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  their  relation  to  organic  functions; 
observe  how  instantly  mental  emotions  will  variously  affect  the  actioil 
of  the  heart,  or  bring  a  suffusion  of  blood  to  the  pallid  face,  or  how 
stimuli  appUed  to  the  brain  will  as  instantly  produce  corresponding 
results  (§  481-485) ;  and  you  will  concede  that  diese  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  demonstrate  the  independent  vital  ac* 
tioB  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  overturn  the  physical  and  chemical 
hypotheses  of  life. 

395.  The  foregoin?  influence  of  the  cerebro-sf>inal  and  ganglionic 
systems  upon  the  capillaries  and  extreme  vessels  is  of  the  highest  im* 
portance  in  pathology,  and  in  the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. These  vessels  are  not  only  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  they 
sustain  all  the  mbrbific  influences  which  result  in  sympathetic  dis- 
eases, and  upon  these  vessels  all  remedial  agent»  exert  their  curative 
effects,  \diether  by  their  direct  action,  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  456  a). 

396.  Nor  is  it  alone  an  active  condition  by  which  the  terminal  se- 
ries of  arteries  is  remarkably  distinguished.  Our  various  facts  estab^ 
lish  the  no  less  important  principles,  that  the  several  orders  of  term- 
inal vessels  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions  strongly  pronoun- 
ced, and  diat  these  properties  and  actions  are  peculiarly  modified  in 
their  natural  state,  both  in  a  general  sense,  and  m  different  parts,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  various  other  peculiar  modifications  from  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  therapeutical  agents.  Hence,  all  our  cura- 
tive means  must  have  a  steady  and  direct  reference  to  the  existing 
condition  of  these  extreme  capillary  vessels  (§  149,  150,  &c.). 

397.  Of  the  extreme  vessels  physiologists  have  supposed,  with  great 
reason,  that  there  are  at  least  three  series ;  one  being  destined  for  no* 
trition,  another  fi>r  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  fluids,  and  an- 
other series  coinciding  with  the  veins. 

Without  being  disposed  to  submit  this  question,  in  the  least,  to  the 
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microscope  (§  131),  there  might  be  allowed,  according  to  Wagner, 
what  has  probably  been  hypothetically  suggested  by  the  well-known 
simplicity  of  nature,  that  there  is  '^  but  one  kind  of  termination  in  ref- 
erence to  an  artery — a  passage  into  a  vein  through  a  capillary  vessel^ 
and  an  intermediate  net-work.*'  In  this  case,  however,  there  must 
either  exist  lateral  projections  from  the  terminal  capillary,  or  there 
must  radiate  from  the  "  intermediate  net-work"  yesseis  whose  office  is 
to  carry  the  white  blood,  from  which  are  eliminated  the  materials  for 
nutrition,  &c. 

398.  The  extreme  vessels  which  are  destined  for  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion,  elect  from  the  blood,  contained  in  their  reservoirs 
the  capillary  arteries,  the  pi*ecise  elements  that  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  each  peculiar  compound  throughout  the  body,  and  in 
such  uniform  proportions  and  modes  of  combination  as  shall  forever, 
and  without  deviation,  render  them  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  every  part,  as  ordained  at  the  Creation  (§  41-44).  This  is  done 
in  virtue  of  the  peculiarly  modified  states  of  irritability  and  other 
properties  of  life,  according  to  the  exact  office  of  every  part.  Yet 
are  these  the  vessels  which  are  said  to  be  under  the  sole  government 
of  physical  and  chemical  laws  (§  383),  and  whose  morbid  state  in  in- 
flammation is  constituted  by  a  mechanical  relaxation  of  their  parietes, 
and  a  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  their  contents  (§  711,  &c.) ! 

399.  In  their  natural  state,  the  foregoing  vessels  refuse  admission 
to  the  red  globules  of  blood,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiarly  modified  ir- 
ritability ;  and  this,  therefore,  where  the  calibre  surpasses  the  diam- 
eters of  the  red  globules.  ^  There  is  no  mechanical  **  straining  offoi 
the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood"  by  an  inadequate  capa- 
city of  those  vessels  which  convey  only  white  blood  (§  493,  J).  The 
separation  is  effected  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  by  causes 
which  are  very  foreign  to  "strainers"  and  "sieves"  (§  129,  135-138, 
266,  649  d).  The  same  principle  interprets  the  admission  of  the  red 
globules  into  those  serous  vessels,  in  inflammation.  Irritability  is  there 
morbidly  affected,  and  the  usual  process  of  vital  decomposition  of  the 
blood  is,  of  course,  artested  (§  327-329).  The  entire  blood  then  finds 
its  way  into  the  lymph  vessels,  as  they  are  called ;  and  the  organic 
law  by  which  that  result  is  determined  (§  192,  278)  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  two  experiments ;  one  by  Buniva,  the  other  by  Procter. 
The  experiments  also  confirm  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught  as  to 
the  character  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  agency  in  organic  actions, 
while  each  observer  pursuing  different  routes,  and  attaining  a  com- 
mon end  through  opposite  effects,  but  by  common  principles  relative 
to  the  nervous  power,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  experiments  of  each 
(§  222-233J,  476,  &c.,  500). 

Buniva  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  an  injection  of  an  artery  of 
a  living  dog,  till  he  divided  the  spinal  cord,  when,  by  thus  withdraw- 
ing the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power,  the  capillaries  lost  their  pecu- 
liar susceptibility,  and  the  contents  of  the  syringe  passed  freely  on. — 
Buniva. 

In  Procter's  experiment,  "  a  horse  was  killed  by  dividing  the  me- 
dulla, the  bowels  turned  aside,  and  the  branch  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  joins  the  ischiadic,  laid  bare ;  also,  one  of  the  arteries 
of  the  leg.  A  wire  applied  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, defended  with  sponge,  was  applied  to  the  nerve,  and  the  nega- 
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tive  wire  to  the  aitery.  The  positive  wire  was  then  drawn  slowly 
along  the  plates  of  a  fifty-plate  battery,  and  the  effect  was  certainly 
not  only  to  reproduce  the  pulsation  in  the  artery,  but  also  clearly  to 
excite  circulation  in  the  more  minute  vessels."  A  by-stander  ex- 
claimed, ''  See  how  that  pipe  beats  when  they  put  on  diose  wires !" 
— ^Procter,  on  the  Sympatketic  Nerve.     1844. 

To  the  foreeoing  may  be  added  the  experiment  by  Dr.  Hall  (§  263), 
which,  it  will  have  been  observed,  is  insuperably  opposed  to  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  organic 
actions,  and  as  examined  in  my  Essays  on  ''  Vitality/'  &c.  (p.  42, 
note).  See,  also,  Experiments  by  Rriemer,  §  485,  and  Philips,  C  483^ 
and  Dr.  Parry's  case,  §  487,  gg. 

5.   APPROPRIATION,   OR  NUTRITION   ABTD   SECRETION. 

400.  Appropriation,  like  assimilation,  is  a  comprehensive,  though 
less  complex,  function.  It  embraces  what  are  commonly  designated 
as  two  functions,  namely,  nutrition  and  secretion. 

401,  a.  A  common  fluid  being  formed,  and  distributed  to  the  sever- 
al parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  then  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses. 

401.  d.  Animals  are  distinguished  bv  an  unceasmg  change  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  actions  of  life  disturb 
the  composition  of  parts,  which,  being  thus  unsuited  for  the  purposes 
of  organization,  and  educed  to  a  fluid  state,  are  returned  to  the 
general  circulating  mass  of  blood,  where  they  either  again  undergo 
assimilation,  or  are  eliminated  and  cast  off*  by  the  excretory  organs. 
To  supply  this  waste  is,  in  part,  the  office  of  appropriation,  which 
furnishes  new  molecules  from  the  blood,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
process  of  disintegration  after  growth  is  completed,  but  occurring  in 
excess  while  nutrition  is  engaged  in  rearing  up  the  fiibric  to  a  state 
of  maturity.  Appropriation  is  also  the  function  through  which  those 
secreted  fluids,  which  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  processes  of  life,  are 
renewed  in  their  ori^nal  character. 

402.  Appropriation,  therefore,  whether  it  refer  to  the  increase  and 
renewal  of  the  solid  parts,  or  to  the  production  of  useful  fluids,  being 
equallv  a  process  of  secretion,  every  organic  product,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  the  result  of  secretion.  But  appropriation,  as  applied  to 
the  useful  fluids  that  are  formed  from  the  Dlood  or  sap,  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  an  act  of  secretion ;  and  though  the  next  function 
which  will  be  considered,  namely,  secretion^  is  very  analogous,  yet  the 
final  causes  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  entirely  difierent,  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  arranged  as  distinct  processes. 

Since,  however,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion  are  very  analo- 
gous processes,  eecretUm  is  a  good  generic  term  for  the  whole.  Each 
process  consists  of  certain,  acts  by  which  new  formations  are  gener- 
ated from  the  blood.  All  parts  are  first  eliminated  in  a  fluid  state. 
Such  as  are  destined  for  nutrition  assume  the  condition  of  the  solids 
which  they  supply  as  soon  as  eliminated ;  such  as  subserve  the  uses 
of  fluids  remam  permanently  fluid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ap- 
I>ropriation,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  the  highest  act  of  assimila- 
tion, but  may  be  very  properly  regarded  as  a  function  by  itsel£ 

403.  Every  part  of  the  bodv  possesses  a  secreting  apparatus,  since 
eveiy  part  appropriates  the  blood  to  itself  (§  398). 
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404.  The  organs  which  generate  the  permanent  fluid  products  ard 
very  various,  and  more  complex  than  such  as  carry  on  nutrition.  The 
former  are  either  glands  or  simple  membranes,  acting  in  their  com- 
pound condition  (§  92).  The  immediate  instruments  consist  of  a  sim- 
ple series  of  extreme  vessels  which  pervade  every  part,  and  which 
are  every  where  so  constituted,  anatomically  and  vitally,  that  they 
elaborate  from  the  common  nutritive  fluid  snch  compounds  as  are  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  part  respectively  (§  41-44^ 
133,  &c.,  135  h,  188,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  233,  397,  398). 

405.  The  variety  of  secreted  products,  solid  and  fluid,  is  ereater^ 
and  the  quantity  more  abundant  in  animals  than  in  plants,  and  in  pro- 
portion, also,  to  the  complexity  of  organization. 

406.  The  following  products  of  secretion  which  remain  more  or 
less  fluid  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  six  are  conunon  to 
most  animals : 

1.  G-astric  juice. 

2.  Saliva. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice. 

4.  BUe. 


Concerned  in  digestion. 


5.  Serous  fluids. 


6.  Mucous  fluids. 


7.  Tears. 


'  Of  the  serous  tissues. 

'*     cellular  tissue. 

"     articular  tissues. 

"     chambers  of  the  eye. 

"  capsule  of  the  lens, 
f  «*  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
'Of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  mouth. 

"  *•  "        nose. 

**  «  «•        pharynx. 

**  "  "        larynx  and 

trachea. 

«  "  "       lungs. 

«<  •«  "        stomach. 

•*  "  «        intestines. 

"     urinary  and  genital  organs. 

^*     skin  of  aquatic  animals. 
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Suet,  and  fat  of  cellular  tissue. 
Marrow  of  bones. 
Liquids  in  the  crypt89  of  the  skin. 
Cerumen  of  the  ear. 
Fatty  fluid  of  prepuce. 
Many  other  oily  products. 
Ink  of  the  sepia. 
Liquids  of  insects. 
Virus  of  serpents,  &c. 
Galvanism  of  torpedo,  &c. 
Humors  of  the  spider,^  and  of  other  insects,  from  which  their 
webs,  cocoons,  &c.,  are  formed. 

C  Germinal  fluid. 

Fluids  ne«?eMai7  to  the]  f^^J*^  of  vesicate  seminales. 
preservation  fif  the  ^  j^j^^^^^fCowper's  glands, 
species.  I  Liqujjg  \^  ^^  fcetal  membranes. 

[  The  milk  of  mammifera. 


8.  Fatty  or  oily  liquids. 


9.  Fluids  of  defense. 


10. 
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The  foregoing  fluida  are  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  an- 
imal, but  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  analogous,  respective* 
ly,  in  all  (§  63,  Sec.,  83). 

407,  a.  In  considering  the  mechanism  and  the  function  of  appro- 
priation, it  devolves  upon  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  as  in  all  other 
anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  to  a-pply  the  whole  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  die  laws  upon  which  the  mechanism  is  founded,  and  un- 
der which  the  -phdnomena  take  place.  It  will  still  be  my  purpose,^ 
therefore,  to  interrogate  the  whole  in  their  various  relations,  and  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  by  contrasting  the  defects  of 
spurious  systems. 

407,  b.  The  exact  anatomical  condition  of  the  instruments  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion,  as  Well  as  the  functions  themselves,  can  never 
be  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  sense ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
practical  use  to  know  them  beyond  what  is  revealed  by  the  vital  and 
physical  results  (§  83,  131^.  By  these  facts  we  are  enabled  to  insti- 
tute many  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  physiology.  By 
them,  especially,  we  demons^^e  the  errors  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  capillary  circulation,  and  of  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  hypotheses  relative  to  secretion.  By  them,  we  show  that 
all  the  products  from  the  blood,  as  well  as  effusions  of  blood  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  capillary  hemorrhage,  find  their  way  out  of  the 
vessels  through  open  orifices,  and  that  the  physical  doctrines  of  per- 
colation, and  endosmose  and  exdosmose,  have  no  foundation  in  or- 
ganic nature  (§  131,  276). 

407,  c.  It  has  been  also  seen  by  demonstrations  in  respect  to  the 
devel6pment  of  the  ovum,  that  appropriation  is  conducted  by  the 
same  powers  throughout  the  life  of^ the  being  that  were  brought  into 
action  by  the  stimulus  of  semen  ;  and  it  may  be  now  added  that  the 
coincidence  is  beautifully  enforced  by  a  pro^ssive  and  uninterrupt- 
ed march  of  that  primary  development,  which  was  instituted  in  tne 
ovum,  after  the  beginning  of  independent  life  (§  63-81, 153-169). 

408,  The  mechanical  doctrine  of  filtration,  which  supposes  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  secreted  products  to  exist  already  formed  in 
the  blood  (§  41),  still  disfigures  the  physiology  of  the  schools,  and 
forms  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  prevailing  pathology  of  in- 
flammation. To  the  whole  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical 
hypotheses,  I  have  given  an  extensive  investigation  in  my  Essays  on 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  on  the  Vital  Powers,  on  the  Theories  of  In- 
flammation, on  Endosmose  and  Exdosniose,  and  on  Diabetes,  as  em- 
braced in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  Many  re- 
markable assumptions,  intended  to  -sustain  the  physical  rationale  of 
vital  processes,  are  there  examined  and  refuted.  But,  the  explosion 
of  one  error,  it  has  been  said,  often  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  following  quotation  relative  to  the  hypothesis  of 
endosmose  and  exdosmose : 

'*  This  permeability  to  gaaes,"  says  Liebig, ''  is  a  mechanical  prop- 
erty, common  to  all  animsd  tissues ;  and  it  isjound  in  the  same  degree 
in  the  living  as  in  the  dead  tissue.** — Liebio'b  Animal  Chemistry. — 
See,  also,  §  350. 

409,  a.  When  considering  the  subject  of  proteine  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  18),  I  reserved  for  this  place  all  that  was  not  immediately  rel- 
ative to  elementary  composition.    What  was  there  set  forth  shoiUd  be 
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applied  in  connection  with  what  I  shall  now  advance  in  continuation 
otthe  Bubject. 

.  409,  h.  We  haTo  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  the  received  doctrines 
as  quoted  from  Liebig  in  section  18,  there  is  nothing  in  the  secreted 
products  of  animals,  solid  or  fluid,  that  subsist  on  vegetable  substan- 
ces similar  to  the  fiM}d,  except  in  elementary  composition,  nor  in  the 
blood  itself;  while  it  is  also  affirmed  by  Liebig,  that  **  analogy ,  that 
fertile  wurce  of  errors  has  unfortunatdy  led  to  the  very  unapt  com- 
parison of  the  vital  Junctions  of  plant*  with  those  of  animals,**  But 
the  reader,  who  may  have  attended  to  the  parallel  colunms,  and  the 
sections  on  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  disease  and  therapeutics,  vnll 
be  neither  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  now  and  formerly  indicated 
as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  doing  the  whole 
work  of  assimilation,  and  even  trespassing  upon  that  of  appropriation! 
in  behalf  of  the  animal  tribes,  nor  unprepared  for  a  farther  explosion 
of  the  doctrine  by  its  principal  author.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  the 
chemist  yet  farther  in  his  contradiction  of  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
trine (§  18).     Thus: 

"We  must  not  forget,"  says  Liebiff,  "Aat,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  view  the  vital  operations,  the  production  of  nervous  matter  from 
the  blood  presupposes  a  change  in  the  composition  and  qualities  of 
the  constituents  of  blood.  That  such  change  occurs  is  as  certain  as 
that  the  existence  of  the  nervous  matter  cannot  be  denied.  In  this 
sense,  we  must  assufne  that  from  a  compound  of  proteine  may  be  form- 
ed n.  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  product^  before  a  certain  number  of  its 
elements  can  become  constituents  of  the  nervous  matter.'' 
Again,  having  in  view  another  special  point,  we  are  told  that 
"  This  much,  at  least,  is  undeniable,  that  the  herbs  and  roots  con- 
sumed by  the  cow  contain  no  butter ;  that  in  hay,  or  the  other  fodder 
of  oxen,  no  beef  suet  exists ;  that  no  hog's  lard  can  be  found  in  the 
potato  refuse  given  to  swine ;  and  that  the  food  of  geese  or  fowls 
contains  no  goose  fat  or  capon  fat ;" — "  that  as  yet  no  trace  of  starch 
or  sugar  has  been  detected  in  arterial  blood,  not  even  in  animals 
which  had  been  fed  exclusively  with  those  substances.''-— (See  Comm.p 
vol.  i.,  p.  674-682.) 

And  what  gives  special  plausibility  to  these  speculations  is  the  con- 
troversy which  has  taken  place  between  "  the  Reformer'*  on  one 
side,  and  Dumas  and  other  French  chemists,  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  origin  of /at ;  the  former  maintaining  that  it  results  from  trans- 
formations of  sugar,  starch,  and  other  "  vegetable  proximates,"  while 
the  latter  contend  that  not  only  this,  but  a^ree  with  Liebie  that  all 
the  other  unique  products  of  herbivorous  animals  are  formed  without 
the  aid  of  their  complex  assimilating  organs, — that  they  are  merely 
applied  as  generated  by  the  plant.  In  this  latter  doctrine  is  also  seen 
a  striking  display  of  the  human  mind  to  run  into  simple  views  of  na- 
ture ;  overlooking  all  the  complicated  facts  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
animal  organization,  and  making  the  ultimate  sustenance  of  animal 
life  but  one  remove  from  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  (§  303^, 
304,305,322). 
And  again,  when  chemical  demonstrations  cannot  be  resisted, 
**  We  must  admit^^'  says  Liebig,  "  as  the  most  important  result  of 
the  study  of  the  composition  of  gelatinous  tissue,  and  as  a  point  unde- 
mably  established,  that,  although  formed  fix>m  compounds  of  proteintf 
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it  no  longer  hdongM  to  the  series  of  the  compoands  of  proteine.  No 
substance  analogous  to  the  tissues  yielding  gelatin  19  found  in  vege- 
tables." 

Nay,  not  even  in  the  blood  itself;  though, 

*<  It  is  conceivable  that  membranes  and  tissues  which  yield  gelatin 
are  formed  from  albumen  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  of  the  elements 
of  water,  and  those  of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  At  aU  events,  their  composition  is  bntirbly 
DiFPBRENT  Jrom  that  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood,**  *'  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents 
of  the  blood'' !  Q.  E.  D. — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  chemist  is  finally  coerced  to  the  admis- 
sion that  many  of  the  most  important  organic  compounds  depend 
altogether  upon  the  specific  action  of  organs  by  which  they  are  elab- 
orated from  the* blood,  and  that  he  is  eyen  embarrassed  with  a  "  doubt" 
whether  "  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood." 
lliis  is  all  the  vitalist  desires.  It  betrays  the  factitious  nature  of  the 
whole  physical  rationale.  It  proclaims  Uiat  every  secreted  product  is 
different  from  the  common  source  of  supply,  and  different  in  every 
part  of  the  animal.  Chyme  differs  frt)m  chyle,  and  blood  from  either. 
Each  differs  in  every  species  of  animal,  from  man  down  to' the  white- 
blooded  tribes ;  yet  each,  wherever  existing,  is  forever  the  same  in 
the  same  sjpecies.  And  so  with  plants,  even  with  such  as  seek  for 
ammonia  and  nitrates  upon  the  dung-hill,  or  others  that  gather  iodine 
from  the  deep  (§  289,  360,  nos.  26|,  77).  Each  product,  therefore,  is 
generated  in  its  unique  characteristics  by  agents  and  processes  which 
are  designed  specifically  for  the  formation  of  each.  Nor  would  this 
be  doubtful  to  any  observer  who  may  pass  along  the  various  grada- 
tions of  tha  assimilating  organs  fix>m  their  simple  condition  in  plants 
to  that  complexity  which  demanded  the  sup^ftiddition  of  the  nervous 
systems  (§  336). 

If  we  take,  now,  the  premises  on  which  the  chemist  proceeds  to 
the  exact  conclusions  which  he  sets  forth  in  his  formulae  of  organic 
compounds,  ^ose  who  have  been  inattentive  to  his  method  will  be 
surprised  at  its  destitution  of  all  but  vague  conjecture,  where  organic 
compounds  are  concerned  i  and,  for  the  unique  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds, the  reader  must  turn  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
Composition,     The  following  is  the  great  starting  point : 

"  The  organs  are  formed  from  the  blood,  and  contain  the  elements 
of  the  blood.  They  become  transformed  into  new  compounds  with 
the  addition  only  of  oxygen  and  water.  Hence  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  blood. 

"  If,  then,  we  subtract  firom  the  composition  of  blood  the  elements 
of  the  urine,  then  the  remainder,  deducting  the  oxvgen  and  water 
which  have  been  added,  must  give  the  composition  of  the  bile. 

"  Or,  if  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  we  subtract  the  elements  of 
the  bile,  the  remainder  must  give  the  composition  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid"  !  Q.  E.  D. — Liebio's  Animal  Chem^ 
istry. 

Such,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  organic  chemistry,  with  all  the  ap- 
parent precision  of  mathematics,  in  its  extraction  of  a  cube  root ;  yet 
never  the  same  in  its  analysis  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
blood,  avowing  the  homogeneous  nature  of  that  compound  of  17  or 
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18  elements,  and,  finally,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  mathematical  acca« 
racy,  allowing  that  there  is  no  one  organic  compound  elaborated  from 
the  blood  by  the  living  similar  to  the  results  of  artificial  processes. 
This  I  have  already  abundantly  shown,  even  in  the  present  section, 
and  in  another  relative  to  it  (§  18).  The  same  evidence  abounds  in 
the  parallel  quotations  (§  350),  and  a  glance  at  the  "  Animal  CAem- 
M^ry,"  or  the  •*  Organic,**  would  supply  other  fa£ts  for  my  present 
purpose.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentences,  enough  is  conceded  to 
substantiate  my  position ;  and  it  b  worth  the  specific  remark  that 
**  we  know  with  certainty"  that  albumen  and  fibrin  have  not  the  same 
composition. 

*'  We  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  our  expectations 
of  what  chemical  analysis  can  do.  We  know,  with  certainty,  (hat  the 
numbers  representing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  elements 
are  the  same  in  albumen  Budjibrinf  and  hence  we  conclude  that  they 
have  the  same  composition." 

'*  If  we  reflect,  that  from  the  albumen  and  Jibrin  of  the  body  all 
the  other  tissues  are  derived,  it  is  perfetAly  clear  that  this  can  only 
occur  in  two  ways.  Either  certain  elements  have  been  added  to,  or 
removed  from,  their  constituent  parts,"  and  so  on. — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry.' 

I  409,  c.  If  the  viper  be  fed  exclusively  with  any  one  substance,  its 
peculiar  poison  wul  be  generated  ;  and  so  of  the  characteristic  prod* 
ucts  of  the  civet,  the  cuttlefish,  the  skunk,  the  beaver,  &c. ;  each, 
also,  being  always  generated  by  one  particular  part.  Here,  then,  are 
tests  for  an  important  and  comprehensive  philosophy.  From  these 
we  may  descena  along  a  scale,  where  we  shall  find  in  some  of  the  se- 
creted products  of  every  animal  and  plant  certain  prominent  charac- 
teristics which  declare  that  not  only  these,  but  the  less  striking,  also, 
are  as  much  dependent  on  special  organization,  and  special  powers 
and  actions,  as  tne  poison  of  the  viper,  or  the  foetor  of  the  skunk,  or 
the  civet,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish,  &;c.  Will  any 
thing  in  nature,  excepting  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  produce  a 
substance  at  all  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
analogous  to  semen  in  the  blood  ]  Can  it  be  generated  by  any  thing 
but  the  testis  (§  83,  b)  1  Can  it  be  surmised  that  it  is  at  all  the  prod- 
uct of  forces  which  govern  the  inanimate  world  ?  Consider  the  na- 
ture of  granulations,  so  obvious  \o  the  eye,  and  yet  so  analofi^ous  to 
the  products  of  nutrition.  From  whatever  parts  of  th^  body  they 
spring  up,  they  have  all,  originally,  the  same  appearance.  The  same 
in  bone  as  in  muscle.  But,  so  various  are  the  modifications  of  their 
vital  constitution,  that  they  ultimately  elaborate  substances  exactly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  respectively,  by  which  the 
granulations  were  generated.  We  know  that  there  must  be  specific 
powers  to  effect  these  results,  and  that  in  each  tissue,  and  in  the  granr 
mations  thereof,  the  powers  are  modified ;  and  we  know,  also,  that 
the  results  defy  all  explanation  by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  laws. 

409,  d.  Carry  the  same  principle  to  morbid  conditions.  Is  not  the 
virus  of  hydrophobia  generated  exclusively  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  by  those  glands  in  a  particular  state  of  disease,  and  probs^bly,  also, 
by  the  canine  and  feline  tribes  alone  ]  Does  not  every  morbid  prod- 
uct require  a  specific  mode  of  disease  ?  Is  not  this  distinctly  exem- 
plified b  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox ;  and,  therefore,  equ^ly  tniQ 
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in  less  stnkme  cases  1  Equally  as  true  of  common  pus  as  of  tbe  pus 
of  yariola  1  And  here  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said,  in  my  Es- 
say  on  Inflammation,  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  pus  ;*  how  its 
formation  is  indiscriminately  imputed  by  the  same  philosophers  to  a 
spontaneous  alteration  of  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  to  chemical  ac- 
tions in  the  small,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  matter; 
how  its  analysis  has  led  different  cnemists  to  opposite  conclusions 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  formation;  and  how  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
chemist  to  be  unchangeably  the  same,  whether  the  product  of  an  ab- 
scess, of  a  chancre,  or  of  the  variolous  pustule.  The  confusion  in 
these  respects  is  very  remarkable,  showing  the  perfect  inadequacy  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  explanation  is  attempted;  while  they, 
who  believe  that  animated  nature  operates  by  other. forces,  see. noth- 
ing but  admirable  simplicity,  and  a  fountain  of  the  highest  practical 
advantages  to  mankind. 

409,  e.  Again,  do  we  not  find  remarkable  relations  between  the 
structure  of  secreting  organs  and  the  matter  secreted  (§  346)  1  Where 
organization  is  most  complex,  the  secretions  are  most  compounded, 
and,  as  the  structure  becomes  more  and  more  simple,  so  also  do  the 
correspondine  secretions.  And  yet,  in  the  most  simple  membranes, 
apparently  of  the  same  organization,  the  products,  according  to  Cu- 
^▼ler  and  others,  are  almost  as  various  as  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, consisting  of  flmds  in  some,  and  of  air  in  others ;  yet  always  the 
same  in  each  species.  On  the  other  hand,  what  complexity  of  organ- 
ization in  the  liver  of  the  higher  animals ;  yet  all  is  precise,  harmoni- 
ous, and  adapted  to  specific  ends.  Those  ends,  and  that  complexity, 
are  fatal  to  all  the  chemical  and  physical  views  of  the  functions  of 
assimilation  and  appropriation.  And  yet  is  the  secretion  of  bile, 
which,  according  to  the  chemists,  lA  composed  of  forty  different  com- 
pounds, and  these  made  up  of  four  or  five  elements,  compared  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  evolution  of  carbon  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  liver  is  also  said,  by  distinguished  physiologists,  to  be 
merely  ah  ^*  abdcmiinal  lung."  We  are  told  that  '*  physiologists  have 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  tbe  structure  of  the  kidney  is  such  that 
it  allows  the  urea  to  percolate  through  the  fine  vessels  emptying  into 
its  pelvis,  like  the  mechanical  operation  oftifHng  or  JUtering,  but  de- 
nies a  passage  to  the  other  constituents  of  die  arterial  blood."  But 
how  **  deny"  them ;  why  do  they  never  escape  ;  why  do  not  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  come  this  way,  and  vice  versa  ?  Is  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  one  substance  to  **  sifl  and  filter"  its  **  passage"  through  one 
set  of  vessels  than  the  other  ?  The  iatro-mecoanical,  it  is  true,  are 
comparatively  few  with  the  iatro-chemical  philosophen.  The  latter 
have  also  greater  zeal.  They  are  more  recently  m  a  field  full  of  se- 
ductive novelties,  and  othfr  allurements,  while  pure  chemistry  can 
offer  nodiing  but  the  details  of  analysis. 

409,  y!  All  the  secreted  fluids  have  not  only  an  apparatus  peculiar 
to  each,  whose  complexity  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  com- 
pound nature  of  their  products,  but  they  are  all  destined  for  import- 
ant specific  ends  in  the  economy  of  living  bodies ;  a  final  purpose  of 
which  chemistry  and  physics  are  wholly  incapable.  Que  would  be 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the  office  of  another,  and  would  be  even  destruc* 
tive  of  life,  in  most  of  the  cases,  should  one  product  interchange  with 
.*  In  M§dkal  and  Pkynological  Commentarui,  r6L  ii.,  p.  161-904. 
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mother  (§  129, 135-137).  The  Balira,  gastric  and  pa&cieatic  juices, 
are  dbsigned  for  digestion;  the  blood  being  thus  an  almost  direct 
cause  of  its  own  reproduction  (§  323-^25,  356  a).  The  bile  sub* 
se^es  three  specific  purposes,  which,  when  regarded  in  their  connec- 
tion, supply  one  of  the  ngjost  remarkable  instances  of  Design.  This 
fluid  participates  directly  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  is  the  important 
cause  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  performs,  lastly,  that  inferior  office, 
which  is  often  regarded  as  its  only  one,  of  contributing  with  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  skin,  as  an  emulgent  of  the  blood,  though  in  a  different 
aspect  fh>m  the  organs  of  excretion  (§  415,  423).  The  products  of  the 
serous  membranes  are  designed,  for  the  most  part,  to  facilitate  organic 
and  voluntarjf  movements ;  mucus  serves,  like  the  cuticle,  to  protect 
its  organ  against  offending  causes,  &c. ;  the  **  humors"  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  internal  ear,  are  media  of  communicatioa  between  external  ob- 
jects and  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  and  they  are  wondexfuUy  adapted  to 
the  laws  which  they  are  intended  to  subserve.  The  semen,  muk,  fat, 
animal  heat,  &c.,  are  other  remarkable  examples  of  final  causes  which 
secretion  is  intended  to  fulfill  To  these  mi^t  be  added  many  others, 
less  important,  but  not  less  to  our  purpose ;  as  the  poison  of  snakes  and 
of  insects,  the  galvanism  of  aquatic  animals,  the  ink  of  the  sepia,  the  flu- 
id fi:om  wbich  the  spider  builds  his  house,  and  with  which  we  cure  in- 
termittent fever,  &c.  And,  when  we  regard,  in  connection,  the  bile, 
the  gastric  juice,  semen,  milk,  &c. — all  derived  from  the  homogeneous' 
blood, — ^and  consider  the  uniformity  of  their  respective  composition 
in  health,  their  changes  according  to  the  alterations  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties in  disease,  and  these  changes  corresponding  with  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  vital  phenomena,  are  we  not  moved  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  total  difference  in  their  nature  ?  Is  there  any  relief  for 
our  astonishment  but  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  powers  that  are  equally 
unique  in  their  operation  1  Would  not  amazement  otherwise  in6rease, 
till  it  should  prove  that  the  human  mind  does  not  rightly  interpret  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  is  unjust  to  its  own  endowments  t 

409,  g.  If  we  now  survey  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  all 
things  constituted  upon  the  same  plan.  The  Poppy,  digitalis,  croton, 
spurge, — every  thing  growing  side  by  side  in  me  same  earth,  the  same 
air,  and  watered  with  the  same  fluid,  have,  each  one,  its  unique  and 
unvarying  sap  and  secreted  products ;  an  infinite  variety  c£  precise 
combinations  derived  from  about  four  simple  elements  (§  41,  42). 
Again,  also,  not  only  different  species  of  plants  when  flourishing  in  the 
same  soil  yield  different  products  throughout,  but  the  same  species 
have  produced,  fix)m  the  day  of.  their  creation,  the  same  identical 
products,  in  all  their  parts,  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  And 
so  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  variety  of  food.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  are  also  amazed  at  the  systAnatic  Design  manifested  in 
the  coincidences  between  the  various  elementary  combinations  and 
their  virtues  as  vital  stimuli,  or  as  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  which 
obtain  among  numerous  species  of  many  genera  of  plants,  and  which 
are  maintained  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  to  which  me  plants  may  be 
subjected.  But,  while  these  analogies  prevail  among  the  medicinal 
properties  of  certain  extensive  groups  ox  plants,  the  products  of  each 
species,  and  of  the  several  parts  of  the  same  species,  have  certain  pe- 
culiarities, and  these,  too,  will  depend,  in  many  plants,  upon  the  stage 
of  their  advancement  toward  the  flowering  season,  while  they  are  not 
influenced  by  soil,  climate,  &c.  (§  52,  155). 
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409,  h.  Apply  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  products  from  the  sap 
of  plants  to  the  formation  of  blood  alone,  which  is  composed  of  about 
the  same  elements,  and  we  see  how  vain  the  attempts  to  explain  by 
chemical  laws  even  the  formation  of  chyle ;  its  conversion  even  from 
a  white  to  a  deep  red  color,  and  yet  that  color  changing  to  white  again 
under  the  influence  of  slight  disease ;  and,  finally,  the  vitality  wTth 
which  the  blood  is  endowed.  And,  notwithstanding  the  complexity 
of  the  human  body,  its  endless  variety  of  food,  and  its  artificial  com- 
binations and  changes,  has  not  the  chemist  given  us  a  standard  of  the  . 
composition  of  the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  saliva,  milk, 
&c.,  by  which  their  morbid  changes  are  to  be  tested  in  all  countries, 
at  all  seasons,  at  all  ages  of  man  and  of  the  world  1  Has  he  not  told 
us  that  all  this  is  so  uniform  in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal,  so  unlike 
the  results  of  chemical  agencies,  that  when  changes  arise  they  are  in- 
dicative of  changes  in  health  1  And  does  he  not  offer  to  show,  that 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  and  secretions  is  so  uniform  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  disordered  health,  that  you  may  tell  by  it  the  nature 
of  disease  and  the  appropriate  remedy  (§  6^  5^  a)1  Is  not  this  the 
basis  of  practical  humoralism?  I  srant  the  &ct  as  to  the  relation  of 
specific  cnanges  in  the  secretions,  the  blood,  also,  and  specific  modifi- 
cations of  action.  But  is  not  all  this  in  absolute  opposition  to  what- 
ever is  known  of  the  capricious  operation  of  chemical  forces  T  And 
what  shadow  of  proof  is  there,  that  these  vital  powers,  which  the  chem- 
ist now  and  then  invokes  to  his  aid,  are  not  entirely  adequate  to  the 
physiological  results  that  are  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1  And 
naving  also  just  reminded  the  reader  that  the  elementary  composition 
of  the  blood  and  sap  is  about  the  same  in  all  animals  and  plants,  he 
can  hardly  be  prepared  to  believe  that  they  are  the  same  thing,  either 
in  a  general  sense,  or  as  it  respects  the  individual  species  in  either 
department  of  the  organic  kingdom. 

409,  i.  And  now,  turning  again  to  the  mere  physical  theorist,  if 
there  be  any  who  cannot  appreciate  the  objections  which  I  have  set 
forth  to  their  peculiar  views  of  secretion,  let  them  appeal  to  their  or- 
dinary habits  of  observation,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the  blood 
as  reputedly  laden  with  the  various  compounds  which  are  supposed 
to  be  strained  off  firom  the  great  vital  fluid.  What  an  unphilosophical 
mixture !  All  the  forty  ingredients  of  the  bile  into  which  that  homo- 
geneous substance  is  separated  by  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
chemist, — all  the  variety  into  which  the  urine  is  resolved  by  the  same 
ingenious  devices, — mucus,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  albumen,  gelatin,  ce- 
rebral substance,  fat,  tears,  sweat,  milk,  semen,  the  germinal  fluid, 
&c., — nay,  more,  all  the  peculiar  compounds  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  each  one,  and  no  other, 
strained  off  by  that  part  alone  which  has  been  forever  engaged  in  the 
individual  ofnce  of  eliminating  one  exact  compound,  or  one  special 
variety  of  compounds.  Nor  is  this  the  end  ot  the  absurdities ;  for 
the  same  physical  doctrine  supposes  that  this  principle  is  coextensive 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  every  species  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal embraces  in  its  circulating  fluid  special  varieties,  which,  in  the 
^ggi^g^e,  make  up  the  many  millions  of  specific  and  unvarying  com- 
pounds of  which  the  organic  kingdoms  are  composed  (§  41).  Nor  is 
It  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  whigh  surround  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  hypotheses  of  secretion,  that  all  these  millions  of  compounds 
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8re  liable  to  exact  TaiiatiesSy  aocordipg  to  morbid  changesr  ia  tbe 
parts  by  which  they  are  elaborated. 

409,  j.  Is  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  catalyw  better  calculated 
than  the  mechanical  to  vesohre  the  gr^at  pcoblem  which  concerns  the 
formation  of  the  millions  of  unique  products  from  one  common  fluid, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  which  hate  been  hitherto  stated  t 
This  doctrine  is,  doubtless,  the  most  ingenious  of  any  wbkh  hiA  been 
advanced  by  chemistry;  but  it  haa  little  to  sustain  it  even  of  the  spe^ 
cious  analogies  supplied  by  inorganic  processes.  Indeed,  so  little  i^ 
catalysis  supported  by  the  phenomena '  oi  inorganic  nature,  that  its 
existence  is  denied  by  many  able  chemists.     Tkis : 

'*  Liebig,"  says  M^der,  '*  has  been  led  to  reject  catalysis  entirely, 
and  to  give  a  totally  different  explanation  of  fiicta.  He  has  assumed, 
that  chemical  forcea  are  in  acticm  in  those  substances  which,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  supposition  of  Berzelius,  are  capable  of  exciting  action^ 
though  without  taking  part  in  that  action ;  and  .he  thinks  that  by  such 
chemical  action,  another  may  be  excited  in  other  Bubstances^  He 
adopts  the  principle,  indicated  by  La  Place  and  Berthollet,  that  a 
molecule,  bein^  put  in  motion,  can  communicate  its  motion  to  others, 
if  in  contact  with  them.  He  applies  this  principle  to  yeast  esjpecial? 
ly,"  &c.— »MuLDEii's  Okemistry  rf  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physwlogy. 

In  section  350},  <2^  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  catalytic  theory  afl 
advocated  by  Mulder;  and  in  the  Medical  and  Fhj9iologioal  Com* 
mentaries  (vol.  i.^  p.  55-^78)  I  have  considered  ^>ecifically  the  pbsta* 
cles  to  its  application  to  organic  processes,  while  it  muat  encQunler^ 
also,  all  that  I  have  here  aUeged  against  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  doctrines^  Nor  ia  it  die  least  objection  to  the  whole  cbem* 
ical  system  of  organic  life,  that  the  two  principal  leaders  in  organic 
chemistry  **give  a  totally  different  expUmation  <^faatsr  that  make  up 
the  essential  attributes  of  living  beinos*  Miilder  affirms  that  Lielng'a 
theory  is  an  '*  assumjptioD,*^  while  Liebig  ^^  rejects  entirely**  the  cata- ' 
lytic  theory  of  Miilder.  The  medical  reader  will  easily  appreciate 
the  worth  of  Liebig*a  "assumption,"  bv  referring  to  its  atten^pted 
**  explanation  of  facts"  aa  revealed  by  disease.  (See  §  350,  nos*  40, 
41,  42,  44,  45,  350J.)  . 

It  has  been  hardly  worth  while  to  advert  particularly  to,  the  hy> 
potheses  which  assign  to  electricity  and  galvanism  an  agency,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  formation  of  the  secreted  products,  or  .which 
regard  the  nervous  system  as  the  source  and  conductors  of  that  fluid, 
or  which  identify  galvanism  with  the  nervous  power.  £noug^  is  here 
said,  as  also  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  power  (§  223-239, 500, 
&c.),  to  evince  the  absence  of  all  connection  of  organic  processes  and 
results  vrith  electrical  or  galvanic  influences^  In  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries>  however,  I  have  critically  explored  the 
whole  subject  (Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers^  and  its  Appendix). 

410.  We  may  therefore  well  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant in  the  whole  compass  'Of  physiology,  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  medicine,  as  a  proper,  understanding  of  the  vital  co|}- 
Btitution,  in  their  propeities  and  Amotions,  of  those  extreme  vessels 
by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed.  Those  axe  also  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes^  and  those  by  which  aO  morbid 
products  aie  elaborated  from  tbe  blood.  And  since  all  healthy  prod- 
ucts are  clearly  the  result  of  processes  to  which  ther^  i^  nothing  anal- 


ogous  in  tbe  world  of  dead  matter^  bow  obvuMsly  mutt  all  die  prod- 
ttOCSfOf  diaeaae,  ail  those  of  inflamnMtory  condjtioiis,  which  Tarj  but 
Iklle  firom'  tha  aaturaL  alandardr  bov  owing'  to  the-  same  vital  procesaes 
of  thoee  formative  and  secretory  vessels  somewhat  diverted  n*om  their 
natural  states,  and  in.  which*  deviations  disease  must  be  allowed  to  con* 
sist  (§  750). 

'  411»  Finally,  the-fimetiMit  of  appropriation  i»  that  which  evinces, 
mona  than  any  other,  .the  existence  of  a  vital  principle;  This  princi- 
ple, being  admitted  as  tfae^basis  of  that  function,  must  be  carried  to  ev* 
ery  other  piEooess  of  living  beinn.  It  is  by  i^ropriation  that  the  new 
elementary  combinations,  in  their  endless  variety,  aro  formed  from 
the  bloed.or  sap.  Byfiiitritioii,  which  begins  at  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  in  the  aspect  of  gfow£,  under  the  government  of 
apecatias  power,  as  admistea  by  all,  the  organio  being  is  carried  for- 
ward to  full  maturity,  and  maintained  while  life  continues.  At  every 
stace  of  his  .enislenee,  it  is  the- same  proeesa  as  that  which  was  start- 
ed by  the  impression  of  the  semen  upon  the  germ ;  and,  since  no  hew 
results  are  brought)  fi)vtfa,cno  new.  powers  can  be  called  into  opera- 
tion. The  living  semen  is  the  first  stimulus'  of  the  evganic  pn^erties 
of  the  erofaryoy  and  in  tins  respect  it  |s' analogous  to  those  rital  stimuli 
whiah  fonever  after  maintain  the  same  powers  in  action;  and  by  which 
tfae^samenutrition, ordi» same<eIemeBtaTy  combinations, are  e^cted 
at  every  subsequent  sti^  of  existence.  By  nutrition,  through  the 
operation  o£  these  vital- prepeities,  and  aoeording  to  specific  plans  in- 
stituted by  the  JCreator,  and  to  be.  forever  perpetuated  by  the  substi- 
tuted eneigy«of  the  vital  principle,  all  those  forms  of  organic  beings, 
whickpnss-by  almost  insensible  gradati^upfi^m  the  mushroom  up  to 
the  gigantic  tvee,  andfirom  the  microscopic  animalcule  to  the  majesty 
of  man,  are  maintained  in  all  their  exact  peculiarities,  in  all  their  anal- 
ogies to  each  other,  in  all  their  vital  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  by 
nutrition^  that  is  to  eay,  by  the  epeoific  modes  in  which  some  three  or 
fionp  principal 'Oleinenta^are -united  together,  and  joined  to  pre-existing 
pasta  ef  the  same  nature  (§  41,  42),  that  each  animal  or  plant,  accord- 
ing to  its  speciesi  acquires  and  maintains  a  specific  connguration  and 
OTganiaation,  exhibiting  vital  tesults  that  are  peculiar  to  each,  pro- 
duoiag  specific  germs  that  b3»  developed  in  exact  conformity  vnth  the 
Batare:^cbe  parent,  and  each  pursuing  forever  a  certain^  patii  which 
was  marked  out  for  itself  alone  by  the  Hand  which  gave  it  existence* 
Sttohf  and  fiu*  more,  is  the^jsofuiep^  power ^  a  power  substituted  for 
the  iJareaior  JS&madf^  which- directs  capillary  circulation^  and  governs 
Ihe  process  of  nutntiott  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  in  the  ma- 
tniity  of  the  beings  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

BiieAyv-theny  the.  whole  essential  philosophy  of  organic  life,  all  that 
is  impoitaat,  or  nsefi&lt  or  dignified  in  medicine,  is  directly  relative  to 
the  vital- constiuition,  and  the  vital  actions  of  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vassals.'  Here ie  the  labyrinih  ofV^e^  here  ofdieeate,  here  the  a/- 
UmaUaim  ofmeddealpkUo9aphy. 

6.  BXCRKTION. 

412*.  .Excvation  is  the  sixth  grand  function  common  to  animals  and 
vs^atablee.  .It  .is  analogous  to  secMtion,  and  is  performed  by  analo- 
gous organization ;  though  the  differences  in  these  respects  are  prob- 
^ly  grater,  than  kmm^^s^  nutsitm  and  seeretlon,  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation  (§  402,  404). 
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413.  By  excredon  useless  matter  is  elaborated  from  the  blood  and 
ejected  from  the  bodj.  The  results  of  this  function,  therefore,  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  secretion,  which  are  destined  for  use- 
fiil  purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

414.  The  terminal  series  of  the  arterial  system,  as  with  appropri- 
ation, are  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  function  of  excretion. 
But,  like  secretion,  a  compounded  organization  is  necessary  to  excre- 
tion. In  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  about  the  same  anatomical 
yariety  allotted  to  secretion  and  excretion  ^  404).  The  same  tissue, 
indeed,  and  eyen  the  same  part,  may  penorm  both  functions ;  as  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  uterus  (§  135). 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  coincidences,  the  final  causes  of 
excretion  and  secretion  are  so  very  different  (§  413),  the  processes 
which  give  rise  to  such  opposite  results  should  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent functions. 

415.  The  difference  between  secretion  and  excretion,  as  denoted 
oy  their  respective  uses,  is  confirmed  by  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  products  o£  these  functions ;  those  of  secretion  being  organic, 
those  of  excretion  inorganic  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
special  elementary  changes  take  place  in  the  urine  soon  after  its  elim- 
ination from  the  blood.*  Urea  may  be  also  artificially  produced; 
and  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact  when  chemically  formed  out  of 
blood,  or  even  m>m  the  urine  (§  53,  b), 

416.  The  principal  excreted  substances  are,  1st.  CJarban  ;  2d.  Sweat ; 
3d.  Urine.  The  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  are  the  organs  by  which 
they  are  elaborated.  The  lungs  and  skin  exercise  their  fimction, 
principally,  after  nutrition  and  secretion  have  been  performed,  and 
are,  therefore,  mainly  concerned  in  excreting  the  waste  parts  of  the 
body ;  though  this  devolves  also  upon  the  kidneys,  especially  in  dis- 
ease. 

417.  a.  No  one  of  the  foregoing  products  is  of  an  organic  nature ;  and 
the  supposed  triumph  of  the  chemist  in  manufacturing  urea  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  or^;anic  compounds  on  chemical  process- 
es than  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sweat  and  the  urine  be- 
ing liable  to  transformations  as  soon  as  elaborated  (§  415),  and  more 
especially  as  every  chemical  agent  by  which  their  analysis  is  attempt- 
ea  necessarily  changes  their  composition,  their  actual  condition  at  me 
moment  of  their  production  can  never  be  known.  Such,  also,  is  true 
of  the  analysis  of  every  organic  compound.  The  very  analysis  sup- 
poses the  generation  of  compounds  or  of  elements  in  artificial  modes ; 
but  the  original  compound  oeing  the  product  of  the  organic  powers, 
the  transformation  of  its  elements,  whether  spontaneous  or  effected  by 
the  chemist,  and  through  certain  agencies,  occurs  in  certun  determi- 
nate modes,  and  according  to  the  influences  which  had  been  impressed 
by  the  organs  of  life  (§  54,  a).  Besides,  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that 
many  very  uniform  and  remarkable  formations  out  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  themselves,  too,  allied  to  organic  substances,  have  no  such 
natural  existence;  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  narcotin,  &c.  (§  42,  409). 
Even  Magendie  threw  in  the  way  of  proximate  analyses  the  conclu- 
sive fact  that,  "  during  the  short  transit  from  the  vascular  tubes  to 
your  receiver,  the  component  elements  of  the  blood  are  found  to  effect 
a  new  arrangement." 

;.    *  See  dMical  and  Phytidogicai  CommeiUarm,  yoL  L,  p.  5S6,  585,  60d,  675-679. 
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417,  hi  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  changes  in  the  *^  compo* 
nent  parts"  of  organic  compounds,  I  refer  either  to  such  as  may  be 
wrought  by  organic  processes,  or  by  influences  exerted  by  less  ob- 
vious causes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bile  (§  316),  or  to  those  chemical 
transformations  of  a  specific  nature  which  depend  upon  chemical 
agencies  (a). 

«  418.  Carbon  is  the  greatest  excrement  of  animals,  and  is  evolved 
firom  plants.  In  the  former  it  is  effected  by  the  mucous  tissue  of  die 
lungs,  and  often  by  the  skin  (^  135) ;  in  the  latter  by  the  leaves  (§  303|). 

419,  a.  The  excretion  ol  carbon  by  the  lungs  is  construed  by  the 
chemists  according  to  their  rules  of  interpreting  other  organic  actions. 
But,  as  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  **  Commentaries,"  to  establish  the 
vital  character  of  this  phenomenon,  I  shall  only  now  advert  to  its  phi- 
losophy, and  in  connection  with  that  which  respects  the  production 
of  animal  and  vegetable  heat  (§  433,  &c.).  They  are  thus  associated 
by  myself  out  of  regard  to  the  confhsion  which  has  befallen  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist.  But,  appealing  to  him  who  sees  in  organic 
nature  its  plainest  contradistinctions  from  inorganic,  I  would,  in  this 
place,  submit  to  his  understanding  whether  it  be  not  probable  that 
the  same  philosophy  attends  the  elaboration  of  carbon  by  the  lungs 
and  by  the  skin,  and  whether  that  function  of  the  skin  in  many  anim& 
be  not  as  much  an  orjzanic  process  as  the  associate  secretion  of  sweat  ? 

419,  b.  But,  if  the  foregomg  analogies  be  not  sufliciently  conclusive, 
consider,  next,  the  elaboration  of  that  excrementitious  matter,  the 
urine ;  which  all  but  the  purely  physical  philosopher  recognize  as  a 
vital  process.  And,  again,  shall  it  be  adnutted  that,  while  nature  has 
constituted  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  bladder,  &c.,  upon  her  universaJ  plan  of  organization,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  vital  function  of  generating  mucus,  she  has  step- 
ped aside  in  an  isolated  part  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  to 
mtroduce,  along  with  the  vital,  a  chemical  function  ?  It  is  the  same 
argument  as  derived  from  the  production  of  sweat,  in  its  connection 
with  carbonaceous  matter;  and  here  the  analogy  brings  into  co- 
operation every  product  of  the  living  being,  and  establishes  the  whole 
upon  common  principles. 

419,  c.  There  remains,  however,  a  demonstration  from  analogy 
which  is  perfectly  iiresistible.  We  have  already  seen  how  difTerendy 
modified  in  their  vital  character  are  not  only  different  tissues,  and  tis- 
sues of  the  same  apparent  orffonization,  but  even  different  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue.  We  have  seen  this  exemplified 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  especially  by  the  specific  nature  of  the 
product  of  certain  parts.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  that  part  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
which  lines  the  stoniach  that  will  generate  gastric  juice,  while,  also,  it 
produces  mucus  (§  133-136).  Now,  carry  this  to  anoUier  part  of  the 
same  condmious  tissue  which  lines  the  air-cells,  and  the  inference  is 
plain  diat  if  the  gastric  juice  be  elaborated  by  a  vital  process,  so  also 
u  the  carbonaceous  matter.  Nor  can  any  objection  be  urged  that 
other  parts  of  the  mucous  system  do  not  contribute  to  the  fiincdon  of 
decarbonizadon  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  less  delicate,  and 
dierefore  less  permeable  to  the  air,  than  the  mucous  pordon  of  the 
lungs,  since,  in  some  animals,  that  dense  organ,  the  skin,  performs  the 
same  office.    Nor  is  there  a  better  chance  for  die  applioadon  of  en- 
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dosmoBe  and  exdoemom,  since*  atmo^heriB  air  n  often  w^  contact 
with  the  mucous  tissue  of  die  stomeob. 

420.  Perspiration  or  sweat,  whidi  is  sensiMe  and  insemible,  being 
elaborated  by  an  organ  of  highly  complex  organisEation,  is  vlearly  a 
product  of  organic  actions;  and  since  the  skin  of  some  iniwior  ani* 
mals,  like  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  eliminates  both  mucus  and 
carbon,  this  coincidence  of  function  in  two  very  complex  or^^ans  4nay 
be  considered  worthy  of  some  regard  in  forming  the  logical  mduetion 
to  which  the  &cts  in  the  preceding  section  may  seem  entitled. 

421.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  Uie  next  greet  source  of  depuration 
to  the  blood.  Like  the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  contriCHiles  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  hj  its  depurating  eflfoots  (^  416).  It  is  as- 
touishinr,  too,  with  what  rapidity  many  subf^ances  aj^>e«rin  the  urine 
after  theu:  admission  into  the  stomach ;  often  not  more  than  fiver  or  ten 
minutes  intervening.  This  i^idity  of  excretion  is  paxti^ulariy  true 
of  all  matter  which  is  offensive  to  the  organisation. 

422.  a.  There  is  a  remarkable  sympathy  subsisting  between  tbe 
kidneys  and  skin^  by  which,  as  it  were,  they  interchange  Ibnetieas 
with  each  other.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fiict  tbat  the  urine  is 
most  abundant  in  cold  weather,  and  the  perspirable  matter  most  de« 
ficient,  and  tfice  versa  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle,  whenr  ooo  exeve- 
tion  abounds,  the  other  is  lessened.  This  is  true  in  disease  as  iA 
health  (§  129). 

422,  b.  For  the  ftilfillment  of  their  final  cause,  tbe  kidneya  possess 
an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  nervons  power 
(§  188,  &c.,  226^  528  b).  Hence  arises  the  rapid  and  profuse  excre- 
tion of  urine  when  fear  and  certain  other  emotions  of^the  mind  are 
in  operation.  The  same  affirmation,  too,  may  be  made  of  the  sUn, 
though  perhaps  less  extensively.  This^  too,  is  the  reason  why  foar 
£0  readily  induces  copious  sweats.  In  either  case,  the  phenomima 
are  owing  to  the  direct  development  and  determination  of  uie- nervous 
power  upon  the  organs,  respectively.  These  phenomena,  too,  piwe 
the  great  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  the  influence' of  the 
nervous  power,  and  are  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  tka  iBMr- 
changes  of  action  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  (§  129,  230). 

But  there  are,  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiicts  just  stated, 
great  sympathetic  relations  between  the  skin  and  kidnevs  and  many 
other  organs,  though  these  relations  are  much  more  manifested  by  ef« 
fects  which  arise  sympathetically  in  the  excretory  organs  than  by  the 
influences  of  these  orgrans  upon  other  parts.  Tnis  ia  mostly  seen  in 
disease,  and  during  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the 
kidneys,  in  their  excretoiy  function,  to  remedial  agents,  that  u  large 
variety  have  received  the  denominalaon.  of  sudorifics,  and  another 
class,  diuretics.  But,  owing  to  the  special  vital  constitution  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  by  which  they  are  rendered  sensitive  in  tfaeic  ex« 
cretory  function  to  a  thousand  sHeht  mfluences,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
foregoing  denominations  of  remedies  convey  hypotheses  tfaait  are  un« 
founded,  and  of  injurious  tendencses.  There  are  no  better  sudorifice 
than  fear  and  hot  water;  no  better  diuretiethan  impending  dangvr 
(§  246,  500,  &cO. 

422,  c«  In  respect  to  the  foregoing  principle  as. shown  by  diseased 
conditions,  the  tacts  are  not  less  familiar.    In  such  cases,  an  arguB 
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whidi  is  natunny  deeigned  for  secration  tnay  Bonietimes,  by  a  morbid 
increase  of  its  productai  take  on  tiie  relative  function  of  excretion, 
and  tbusy  both  by  morbific  sympa&etic  influences,  and-  by  copious 
elaborations  from  the  blood,  diminisb  or  suspend  the  excretion  of 
urine.  In  the  cholera  asphyxia  this  excretion  would  fail  entirely, 
even  when  the  profuse  intestinal  discharges  were  unattended  by  tVie 
usual  perspiraUon.  But,  lUr  the  case  of  the  intestinal  affection,  much 
was  due  to  the  morbific,  vital  influences;  since  we  often  see  the  urine 
increased  by  the  active  operation  of  cathartics.*  Scarcely  a  morbid 
state  disturbs  the  organs  of  digestion  without  diminishing  or  increas- 
^ig  the^  effi^te  products  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  especially  of  the  £ot^ 
mer  orsan.  The  kidneys,  however,  being  designed  foor  the  mere  pur- 
pqss^  of  depuration,  do.  not  hold  a  corresponding  sway  over  the  great 
organs  of  lifey.but  mainly  so  as  it  respects  their  dependience  upon 
those  organs  (§  139) ;  while  a  greater  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skin  apd  the  esBentiai  viscera  of  life,  and  a  prMominant 
liympathy  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  as 'organs  of  excretion^ 
evince  the  wonderful  nature  of  Desi^  in  its  provisions  and  limita* 
tiions,  accordii^  to  the  final,  causes  winch  directed  the  plan  of  organic 
life  (§  325).      . 

423.  How  vaiai  the  attempt  to  refer  any  of  the  foregoing  processes 
and-  results  to  any  of  the  forces  ^or  laws  which  rule  in  the  morganic 
woirld  1  i^he  entire  rationale  rests  upon  the  peculiar  operations  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy  (§  222^  &c.,  435,  &c., 
.455  e,  500),  A  balance  of  actions  and  products  is  thus  perpetusdiy 
maintained,  though^  of  course,  with  lessumformity  and  exactness  in 
sickness  than  in  health.  But  nature,  ever  provident,  has  so  constitu- 
ted the  properties  of  life,  .that  when  one  organ^  whether  secretory  ot 
secretory,  becomes  morbidly  suspended  in  its  function,  the  evil  will 
be  felt  by  other  organs,  through  the  nervous  power  ;•  and  they  will 
thus  take  on,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  that  suspended  organ.  If  the 
excretion  of  urine  be  wholly  arrested,  not  only  the  skin,  but  many 
other  paxtsv  may  join  in  the  ooncerced  action  of  relief  But,  no  other 
part  will  ever  excrete  urine,  no  more  than  the  skin  will  -secrete  se- 
men.i  The  absuifdity  of  this  prevailing  doctrine  is  shown,  at  once, 
by  the  fact  that  urine  would,  excoriate  the  eliminating  vessels  of  every 
.pa^  excepting,  those  of  the  kidney  (f  83  b^  138,  &c.). 

Organs  of  pure  secretion,  however^  may  talre  on,  in  consequence 
of  ^e  foregoing  condition,  the  office  of  excretion ;  diat  is  €0  say,  they 
.will  elaborate,  along  with  their  natural  fluids,  the  exorementitious 
^matters,  in  certain  peculiar  combinations,  which,  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  kidneys,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  urine  (§  417). 
,  424.  The  philosophy  of  all  that  I  have  now  said  in  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  offices  among,  the  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion, 
and  of  thp  dependence  of  the  several  products  upon  special  condi- 
tions of  anatomical  structure  and  modifications  of  tne  organic  proper- 
ties, is  the  sfvme  that  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  lactation  after 
parturition,  however  differentthe  remote  ana  final  causes.  The  mam- 
mary glands  sympathize  with  the  new  change  in  the  uterine  system, 
.and  produce  a  fluid  which  is  totally  different  from  the  blood,  although, 
like  all  other  products;  it  is  derived  from  that  fluid.    And,  thei^ 

'  ♦  See  my  work  on  the  Cholera  Aa^yxia  of  New  York,  1833. 
t  See  MBdwal  and  Phy$iologieal  Commeniane$f  Tol.  i,  p.  5SS,  588,  603,  608,  680. 
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would  hejtxst  as  much  wisdom  in  supposing  that  the  S7m{)alfaetic  in- 
fluence of  the  womb  upon  the  mammary  glands,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  as  there  is  in  referring  the  elabora- 
tion of  milk  to  the  capricious  forces  of  chemistry,  while  its  reputed 
filtration  from  the  blood,  by  others,  is  equally  refuted  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nature  of  lactation  in  every  species  of  mammifera. 

425.  The  excretion  of  urine,  more  than  the  products  of  any  other 
part,  may  be  affected  by  the  absorption  of  unnatural  agents  into  the 
circulation.  This  is  because  many  agents,  which  will  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals  nor  to  the  system 
at  large,  and  are  therefore  freely  absorbed.  Such  are  many  saline 
and  alkaline  -substances,  and  others,  a?ain,  which  are  natural  to  the 
body,  as  aqueous  fluids,  &c.  Those  being  either  unnatural  or  re- 
dunaant,  rouse  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  the  proper  organs  for 
their  elaboration.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  thus  increased;  and, 
while  the  kidneys  are  thus  stimulated,  they  may  be  rendered  the 
means  of  excreting  other  matters,  though  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  their  existence  in  the  blood  (§  408). 

426.  In  morbid  states  of  all  the  principal  organs,  the  urine  is  remark* 
ably  liable  to  change.  This  arises  from  various  causes.  If  the  stom- 
ach be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  or,  if  its  condition  be  disturbed 
through  sympathetic  influences  of  other  diseased  organs,  as  is  almost 
constantly  the  case,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  chyle, 
in  consequence,  becomes  more  or  less  unntted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  The  kidneys,  therefore,  carry  off  more  than 
their  wonted  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter,  while  this  matter  ap- 
pears under  conditions  more  or  less  varied  from  the  natural  product 
(§  325).  The  whole  office  of  appropriation  is,  also,  more  or  less  im- 
paired, which  farther  modifies  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  for- 
mative action  of  the  kidneys ;  though  a  part  of  the  office  of  excretion, 
under  these  circumstances,  devolves  upon  the  skin  and  luiies  (§  416). 
A  third  great  cause  of  the  variableness  of  the  urine  consists  in  un- 
usual vital  decomposition  or  wasting  of  the  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
parts,  when  it  devolves  upon  the  kidneys  to  co-operate,  beyond  their 
natural  habit,  with  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  removing  the  redundancy 
of  waste  materials.  A  fouith  cause  of  die  urinary  changes,  and  an 
important  one,  lies  in  actual  morbid  states  of  the  kidneys  themselves. 
The  kidneys,  however,  are  not  ofben  the  seat  of  morbid  affections  be- 
yond those  of  a  simple  functional  and  transient  nature,  as  induced  by 
sympathetic  influences  exerted  by  the  diseases  of  other  parts ;  but  to 
which  influences  the  kidneys  are  extremely  liable,  and,  therefore,  to 
consequent  modifications  of  the  urinary  product. 

427.  Briefly,  then,  every  alteration  of^the  natural  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, whether  primary  or  sympathetic,  and  every  defect  in  assimila- 
tion and  appropriation,  is  attended  by  some  change  in  the  urine ;  while 
an  endless  variety  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  ingests.  From  this  circumstance,  which  should  have  prompted 
other  conclusions,  has  arisen  the  befief  that  the  state  of  the  urine 
supplies  some  of  the  most  important  signs  of  pathological  conditions, 
not  only  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  but  of  remote  organs  with  which 
they  may  sympathize.  From  Hippocrates  to  our  day,  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions have  appeared  concerning  the  changes  of  the  urine  as  indic- 
ative of  particular  forms  of  disease,  of  their  special  seats,  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  stages  of  their  rise  and  decline,  and  of  their  degrees  of  se- 
verity and  danger.  The  hmnoralists  were  apt  to  regard  the  unusuaT 
conditions  of  Uiis  product,  and  other  "  vitiated  secretions/'  as  the 
disease  itself;  and  in  this  respect  they  &re  imitated  by  the  humoral- 
ists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chemistry  has  been  also  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  urine,  and  has -increased  the 
iactitioas  importance  of  a  symptom  which  is  often  as  likely  to  denote 
some  alimentary  substance,  or  divers  forms  of  disease,  or  imperfect 
digestion,  or  some  remedial  agent,  as  the  source  from  which  it  ema< 
nates. 

But,  coming  to  the  bed-side,  we  find  that  all  these  critical  obser* 
vations  are  relics  of  the  superstitious  ages  of  humoralism.  Here,  we 
find  that  all  that  is  practiciuly  usefiil  in  relation  to  the  urine  is. gener- 
ally best  ascertained  by  mere  inspection ;  and  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  all,  and  more  than  is  desirable,  from  Hippocrates  himself.  Those 
philosophers,  however,  who  are  employed  in  interrogating  disease  by 
chemical  analyses,  are  not  often  or  long  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
They  carry  on  the  investigation  of  morbid  processes  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist,  and  ^en  and  there  fabricate  the  appropriate  reagents 
(§  ^f  a)*  He  who  studies  organic  nature  according  to  the  method 
of  solidism  and  vitalism,  has  neither  the  leisure  for  those  most  diffi- 
cult, unattainable,  and  laborious  analyses,  aor  would  they  have  any 
influence  upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  padiolo^  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitudinous  Variety  as  is  presented  by 
the  vital  phenomena  of  disease.  Of  one  thing,  also,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  nature  has  supplied  all  those  ready  means  for  interpreting 
disease  that  may  be  necessary  for  immediate  action ;  nor  can  we  often 
delay  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  for  consultations  with  the  labora- 
tory. In  respect  to  the  blood,  were  it  even  practicable  to  learn  from 
analysis  its  variable  conditions  in  disease,  it  would  reflect  no  light  upon 
morbid  states  of  the  organs,  since  the  Qualities  of  that  fluid  vary  with 
every  varying  change  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the  solids,  and  there- 
fore, too,  would  fail  to  indicate,  in  the  least,  the  appropriate  remedies. 
This  is  also  true,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  urine  and  all  other  excre- 
tions, and  secretions.  The  ready  sight,  their  sensible  properties,  the 
vital  phenomena,  physical  signs,  experience,  and  general  principles, 
must  oe  our  guide.  These  may  be  sometimes  &cUitated  by  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  observation,  but  which  are  always  within  the  reach 
and  clear  underatanding  of  every  practitioner;  such  as  the  usual 
mod^  of  examining  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases,  evaporating 
the  urine  in  diabetes,  Sec.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  humoral  doc- 
trines correct,  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  re- 
stricted to  chemists  alone ;  since  there  is  no  branch  of  inquiry  so  dif> 
ficult  as  organic  analyses,  while  their  uncertainty  would  soon  prove 
that  the  via  medicairix  natune  is  the  only  ordination  of  nature  for  the 
maladies  of  the  human  race  (§  691). 

428.  The  meniiirudl  fluid  is  another  and  a  fourth  product  of  excre- 
tion ;  and,  firom  its  close  resemblance  to  the  blood,  m  the  human  spe- 
cies, it  is  one  of  the  proo&  that  capillaiy  hemorrhage  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process.  In  the  higher  orders  of  ammals,  even  a 
clearer  index  of  its  origin  is  supplied  by  the  intermixture  of  blood 
with  the  periodic  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in  lower  orders,  occurs 
without  blood.    The  menses,  however,  is  a  product  tut  generis,  and  is 
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Aeeifioally  detetrmined  by  the  natore  of  the  pait  (4  136).  UnlSEe 
the  other  predttcts  of  excretion,  it  is  not  esaential  as  an  evacaatioD, 
though  impcMtant  to  tbefanction  of  generatioD.  It  ib  therefom  pe- 
euliar,  also,  in  exerting  important  Tital  influenees  apon  die  generitr 
'tive  Bysteln*   '    •      ' 

429.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  lemale  genitak  of  all  anl- 
mals  undergo  chanmB,  by  ^ich  they  are  developed  or  prepared  lor 
generation ;  aa*  for  anstanoe,  the  ovaria  of  birds  become  enlarged,  the 
▼agtna  of  rabbits  and  of  othet  animals  is  tumefied  with  blood,  mereas- 
ed  in  its  vascular  action,  and  pours  out  an  unusual  mucous  or  bloody 
fluids  It  is  only  at  these  periods  that  they  are  susceptible  of  impreg- 
nation^ 

430.  But  woman  is  capdble  of  2nq>iiegnation  at  all  tmies;  and  that 
this  may  happen;  her  oi^gans  must  be  often  developed -and  pi«paied 
for  the  purpoee. 

The  philbsophy  of  the  whole  of  this  preparation,  however  various 
in  different  species,  and  at  whatever  intervals  of  timEe,  is  the  same  in 
bIL  The  several  conditions  depend  upon  chanses  in  the  vital  atates 
of  the  generative  organs,  by  which  the  sexual  desire  is  excited,  and 
the  germ  rendered  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  semen.  Thisis 
tile  end  and  tiie  aim  of  the  whole. 

431.  It  follows^  dierefore,  that  the  periodical  excretion  of  the  men- 
strual fluid  is  only  essentiail  to  the  oflvM  of  generation ^  and  not  to  the 
whole  system,  excepting  so  far  as  this  excretion  is  a  healthy  functien ; 
aad  the  suspension  of  any  function  being  a  morbid  condition,  the 
whole  system  may  sympathize  with  the  uterus  wheu  the  mem^iual 
discharge  is  su^ended. 

•  482*  Hence  it  follows^  as  a  pntctical  result,  that  all  our  pxescrip- 
tions  for  suspended  menstruation  must  proceed  upon  the  prinoiple 
Ithat  this  excretion  is  a  vital,  and  not  a  mechanical  result ;  and  that  its 
acqppresBion  is.  owing  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus,  eitiierdiDeet, 
<«*  sympathetic. 

7.  CALORIFICATION. 

433^  Caknifioation  is  the  function  by  which  plants  and  animals-  gen 
erate  the  heat  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Chemistry,  however, 
has  enjoyed  a  more  undisturbed  exposition  of  the  nature  of  this  fboe^ 
tion  than  even  that  of  digestion ;-  nearly  all  but  the  most  eminent 
physiolo^sts,  such  as  Hunter  and  Bichat^  having  acquiesced  in  the 
speculations  and  assumptions  of  ohetiiista  as  setting  fordi  the  true  phi*" 
losophy  of  animal,  or,  lather,  organic  heat  (§  333). 
•'  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  few  things  in  luedical  philosophy  have 
greater  demands  upon  the  physiologist  than  a  right  interpretation  of 
this*  great  and  wonderful  function  of  orgranic  life,  that  its  philosophy 
may  be  carried  to  the  illustration  of  other  organic  processes,- that  all 
may  be  seen  as  a  system  of  consistent  Designs,  and  that  no  foot-hold^ 
in  tiie  way  of  analogy,  shall  remain  to  him  who  would  substitute  arti- 
ficial devices  for  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Nature.  The  times  have^ 
and  always  have  had,  a  demand  upon  the  physiologist  for  a  critical 
exposure  of  this  extensive  vitiation  of  medical  philosophy.  They  urge 
it  upon  him  now  more  than  at  former  perioas.  Nothing  has  been 
hitherto  done  but  to  express  opinions ;  and  we  now  witness,  as  a  coti- 
•equence,  an  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  chemical  and  phyi- 


ical>  dieoriM  «f'li6i^  diMue,  «nd  tberspmitios,  ibs  liie  promptings  at 
tlie  moBtobyioiiB  phenioiiieiift  of  Nature.*  '  Mankind, 'inrniaBies,  id  dia 
a^ei}t)of  Nasioti»,-  axe  canied  away  by  tho  ahnplidly  of  the  chemical 
dogmas,  and  by^tho  confidefiMe  With  which  the^'ave  atteited«  Thm 
Innrebeeomo ittcorpomted  in  most  of  oor wotto  on  Physiology,  Med- 
icino,  Hygiene.  Nor  i»  this  at  alt  limited  to  the  Medical  Fiofearion. 
It  is  coextensive  with  society.  It  is  ingrafted  upon  popular  works; 
oarried  into  our  colleges,  aeadeimies*  AudeiFen  public  bobooIb.  It  has 
becoBDO  a  part  of  tho  geB6tal>pla&  of  elementary  eidticaliion ;  and  it 'la 
bow  moat  oxtensrrely  an  objeot,  dirougli  Toluottnoas'  publicaiaons,  to 
induce  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  regulate  their  food  by  chemical 
analystt.  -  Banners,  I  had  almost  said,  are  crt«ry  where  paraded,  bear- 
ing the  insoiptioii  from  Liebig's  ^Animal  Qiemnstry,  that 

^To    DBTSBmNa    WHAT   SOBSTANCBS    ARB   OAVABLB  OP  AWOBDmO 

MouBiaaiiBirP;  ms-omiT  hbcbbsaiit  to  ASCBnTAm  TH^-coMPOarfioii 

OF  TfiS  FOOD,  Aim  TO  COUP  ABB  IT  WTFH' TBB  UWBBDIBlfTS  OF  TH 
BI.OOD/*  't  . 

434.  At  the  Tery  otiitset'of  our  iniquiry,  we  discem-die  speculatite 
nature  of  die'chemic^  philosidpby  ftcfm  thcvast  ^fletence  m  the  sev* 
etal  hypotheses  <  which  btfre  MAsn  B^kaaoed'with  eqBal  confidence^ 
and  which,  for  awhile,  have^be<dn  relived  wi&  almost  tmTersal  fii* 
▼or.  The  theoiry  of  Orawford,  which*  is  relBliTe  exclunvely  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  the  diifenance  in  the  oajMuntyfiyr  heafof  ^venous  and  ar* 
terial  blood,  will  Aot  Mon  lone  its  ftiseinatiog' simplicity  nor  the  l^ao- 
sibiUty  of^ts  pretetisioiis;  Its  elegance  wiH -stand  fimnrer  in  forcible 
omitieast  wi&' that -deformity  which  is  the  idol  of  the  present  day. 
tj^eniuB  and  aaste  Will  tierelr  cease  to  do  their  mournful  homage  to 
ene;  while  they  turn  from  th<3  other  as  from  the  difttotims*  of  il  Pagan 
deity.' 

A  third  hypothesis  m&y  be 'Stated*  as  eontribntiiKg  to  uie  nsproba* 
bilities  of  the  whole,  and  whidi  haenot  yet  been  lully  supplanted  by 
the  greater  norel^.  This  is  liiat  Which  dbcriboa  the  evolution  of  or* 
ranic  heairto  the  passage  of  tho'Common  nutritive  fliiid  to  asolid  state: 
It  ha0>  even  mor^  than  Crawford's,  the  merit  <of  philosophical  siraj^li'- 
city,  and  of  an  apparent  foundiatidn  in  tiatui^  but  fiu*  less  of  the  spice 
ofgeiiias.' 

435,  a.'  The  finst  two  Of  the  fsh^egoing  hypotheses  have,  as^one  of 
their  mdispensable  elements,  the  union  or  the  oxyeen  of  the  air 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  bcMsy;  though,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  Medidal  aUd  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, neither  t^at  act  in  respiration,  nor  the  excretion  of  carbolic 
has  any  greater  «OBnectio«  with  thlBproductioil'  of  tmimnl  heat  than  it 
has  with  that  of  the'ffastrio  jttioe,  or^any  etiier  resuk  of  organic  fiinc- 
lioiis.  The  whole  'of  that  suligect  is  investigated  so  ^extensively  inthe 
work  just  mentioned,  and,  I  may  say,  the  speculations  aiid  asmiiBp- 
tions'which  have  been  subsequemly  put  forth  by  Liebigend  his  school 
are,  also,  so  fully  considered  in  the  same  work,  either  as  already  ex- 
tant, or  as  likely  to  ei^ue,  that  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to  a  statement 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  positions  of  chemistry,  and  to  such 
remarks  and  prominent  facts  as. may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  in- 
te^ity  of  those  fundamental  principles  which  are  tiie  nsain  objects  of 
this  work,  and  to  show  that  nature  operates  in  her  several  depart- 
ments, respectively,  by  general  and  not  by  partial  laws,  and  that  ^ 
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stable  and  perfect  foundatioii  may  be  thus  laid,  as  it  exists  in  natore, 
for  the  great  superstructure  of  paithology  and  Uierapeutics  (§  2,  892). 
435y  b.  The  arguments  and  the  facts  which  I  have  employed  in  the 
foregoing  Essay  on  Animal  Heat  must  have  been  oftener  approved  than 
avowed,  since  they  have  been  freely  adopted  by  some  subsequent 
vrriters  without  indicating  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived 
(S  906,  b). 

435,  c.  I  may  be  also  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from 
the  Preft.ce  to  the  thira  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  published  four  years  subsequently  to  the  first  two  yo^ 
umos.     Thus: 

"  In  respect  to  chemistry,  the  author  may  safely  affirm  that  not  a 
fact  has  been  subsequently  disclosed  that  reflects  the  smallest  light 
upon  physiology  or  pathology.  The  whole  of  that  ^und,  wherever 
chemistry  has  obtruded  itself  upon  the  science  of  life  and  disease,  is 
so  amply  explained  in  the  former  volumes  of  these  Commentaries^ 
that  not  a  substantial  fact,  nor  a  vague  conclusion,  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  school  of  Liebig,  which  is  not  there  examined,  anticipated,  and 
answered,  as  something  which  had  already  an  existence,  or  was  like- 
ly to  emerge  from  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  laboratory  then 
in  almost  universal  vogue"  (§  1  &,  d50j^,  820  c),* 

436,  What,  therefore,  I  may  now  say  in  refutation  of  this  or  of 
other  chemical  doctrines  of  organic  processes  and  results,  will  con- 
sist, in  part,  of  a  summary  view  of  some  of  the  facts  and  ar^mente 
which  are  arrayed  in  copious  detail  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries.  And,  truth  being  my  only  object,  I  shall  begin  the 
subject  under  consideration  with  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  some^ 
of  the  most  accurate  and  distinguished  observers,  which  correspond 
with  my  own.  But  to  show,  however,  that  nothing  but  opinions  nave 
been  expressed  even  by  those  who  have  comprehended  the  subject,  I 
shall  quote  from  each  author  all  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  his  hav- 
ing said  upon  the  question  at  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
which  occurs  along  with  Hunter's  observations  upon  the  temperature 
of  trees.  I  will  add,  also,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these  inquiries, 
that  no  preceding  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  the  errors  of  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion^  and  that  I  have  incorporated  in  my 
prefetory  remarks  to  that  investigation  all  that  I  could  jleam  from  the 
distinguished  authors  whom  I  have  there  summoned  in  behalf  of 
philosophy. 

437,  a.  Let  us,  then,  hear  the  great  French  physiologist.  "  The 
extrication  of  caloric,"  says  Bichat,  "  is  a  phenomenon  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  which  the  general  capillary  system  is  the  seat."— - 
"  The  disengagement  of  caloric  is  alwayM  subordinate  to  the  state  of  the 
viUd  forces,*' — '*  The  state  of  respiration  has  no  influence  upon  the 
actual  heat  of  die  body." — *'  When  we  place  on  one  side  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  heat,  and  on  the  other  the  chemical  hypothesis^  it 

*  That  tihii  opinion  ii  not  pecaliar  to  myself  appean  from  critical  noticei  of  tbe  Com^ 
mtntariet.  Thai,  ibr  example,  it  is  said  hy  the  ctistingniihed  antfaor  of  the  "  Climate  of 
the  United  St^tee  atid  it$  JEndemie  Jn/hiencet,"  that, 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Paine,  in  fact,  anticipates  the  whole  chemical  theory  of  Lie- 
big,  as  set  forth  in  his  '  Aninud  Chemistry.'  This  he  does  not  only  in  his  Euay  on  Vp- 
teuiiy,  is  which  Jie  oontroTeits  aome  of  the  Gkiman  professor's  opinions,  adTanced  in  the 
'  Organic  CktmiUry  emptied  to  ApicvUure^  and  Physiology,'  bat  likewise  in  his  Modi' 
eal  and  Physiological  Commentartes,  pablisbed  before  the  appearance  of  either  of  Ln- 
sia's  work!.*' 
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appean  to  me  so  inadequata  to  die  explanatioii  that  J  tMnk  every  me- 
thodic€d  mind  can  reJiUe  it  withotU  my  assistance.'* — Bichat'b  General 
AsuUomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine. 

437,  h,  Jotok  Hunter,  like  Bichat,  placed  the  elaboration  of  organic 
heat  upon  the  same  vital  grounds ;  regarding  it  as  a  secreted  prc^ucL 
*^  It  is  most  {>robable,"  he  says,  ''  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
in  animals  arises  from  a  principle  so.  connected  with  life,  that  it  can, 
and  does,  act  independently  of  circulation,  &c.,  and  is  that  power 
which  preserves  and  regulates  the  internal  machine." — ^Hunter's 
Observations  on  Certain  Parts  (^tke  JbUmal  Economy, 

437,  c.  And  thus  Wilson  Philip :  '*  Among  the  secretions  I  have 
ranked  the  evolution  of  caloric,  although  not  taking  place  on  any  par- 
ticolar  surface,  because  it  appeared  to  be  performed  by  the  same 
power  acting  on  the  same  fluid ;  and  because,  like  secreted  fluids,  it 
tails  when  any  considerable  part  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  withdrawn." — ^Philip's  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  446,  b). 

437,  d.  And  thus  the  philosophical  Moore :  "  We  must  allow  the 
bodies  of  living  animals  and  vegetables  to  form  an  original  source  of 
heat,  as  much  beyond  our  power  of  explaining  as  the  source  of  the 
sun's  heat" — Moore's  Medical  Sketches, 

437,  e.  And  Miiller  thus :  "  From  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  it  results  that,  even  if  the  chemical  theory  of  respiration  be 
adcnpted,  there  must  be  still  same  other  source  of  animal  heatJ*  **  A  gen- 
eral source  of  animal  heat  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  orgamic 
processes f  in  which,  by  the  organizing  farces  on  the'  organic  matter, 
heat  is  generated  not  in  one,  )^ut  in  every  organ  of  the  body."  Again, 
''Since  ijl  organic  processes  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  nerves  on  the  organic  mattter  of  the  body,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful  if  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  organs  and  the 
nerves  is  a  main  source  of  animal  heat." — ^Mullbr's  Physiology, 

437,  yi  Tiedemann  has  the  same  view  of  the  subject  "  The  only 
point,"  he  says, ''  that  can  be  regarded,  as  placed  beyond  doubt  is,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  a  vital  act  which  depends  immediately  on  the 
process  of  nutrition,  the  conditional  and  preservative  cause  of  life. 
The  intensity  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  property  of  maintaining 
itself  at  a  certain  temperature  proper  to  each  species,  are,  in  animak, 
in  direct  ratio  with  tne  composition  of  their  organization,  and  with 
the  sum  and  intensity  of  their  manifestations  of  activity."-— Tieoe- 
mann's  Physiology. 

437,  g:  Finally,  it  is  even  said  by  the  distinguished  chemical  phys- 
iologist. Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  "It  is  evident  Siat  the  chemical  doc- 
trine in  its  present  form  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
animal  calorification." — Carpenter's  Hmnan  Physiology,  p.  611. 
London,  1842. 

'  438,  a.  The  very  able  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  the  L^uence 
of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  maintains  that  **  respiration  and  animal 
heat  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect^*  This  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  Edwards  with  great  ability ;  iar  more  so  than  by  all  other  authors 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  important  to  dispose 
of  his  facts  and  arguments,  in  my  former  work,  as  tar  as  their  plausi- 
bility and  my  own  advantage  of  the  right  position  would  admit 
There  is  much  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  in  refutation  of  that  doc* 
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trim,  'vdncbit'at  die  ibaiidi(tt<iirof>Llebig'«'()  449^  i),  tftid  to  %Mdf 
no  fmzther  reference  will  be  nade  in  tfau  work.  .       .     i 

438,  &.  Coming  to  the  hetorageuoem  assumptions  wfaielt  ^JiAdBgahb 
te  aekeol  of  Liebigt  theve  was  no  difScnUy  in  anticipating  tbe  natilre 
of  BQcb  as  might  he  Yolaiive' to  former 'theoricB.  I  bad  «et*ifofth  the 
▼arious  doetrines  in  their  ample  dimensions^  and  bronght  them  to  the 
test  o£  facts  and  philosophy.  The  oovnbnstion  theeiy  was  then'  in 
vogooy  and  nearly'  in- the  terms  as  exponnded  by'Liebig.  In  descazit-^ 
ing  upon  its^pecoHazities  I  took  for  my  guide  &e  most  Tooent  and  ap 
proved  phraseology,  which^  it  will  be  seen,  is  oKoincident  with  die  ftup* 
posed  noToky ;  and,  althott]|*b  it  had  numerous  and  ardent  admirers, 
It  passed  into^such  oblivion,  tn  the  Inrief  spaoeof  two  years,  that^  when 
Liebig  promulgated  the  same  hypothesis^  and  in  the  same  langoaee, 
it  was 'hailed  as  one  of  the  most  biilliant  aebiefetaents'c^  that  distm^ 
guished  man  (§  349,  d).  The  doctrine  which  had  been  thus  nearly 
expressed  by  Billing,  in- his  '<  Principles  ^^Medieine,"  was  taken  for 
my  text,  and  is  now  presented  again,  m  its  original  typography.  Thust 

**  We  have  in  the  LUNea  a  charcoal  vixb  constantly  iMnminr,  and 
in  the  oraxn  'PAnTs  a  wood  fihb,  the  oneproduoin?  earhanic  aM  g<u, 
the  other  etur^an^;  thejopd  mpphfing^  through  the  ciroalation,  the  veg-^ 
etable  or  animal^^fe/,  from  which  ^^ckwroocU^A  prepare  that  is  buni-^ 
ed  in  the  ^im^.  It  ie  tea  that  animal  heat  is  kept  up/'' — BiLi^mo, 
1838  (§  447i  a,  no.  4). 

438^  c.  Somewhat  prior  to  BiHing's  day,  Roget  had  embelliehed  his 
•*  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Aninnd  and-  Vegetable  Physiology,-'  by 
the  foUowing 'graphic  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  offce 
which  each  part  Mfil1»  in  the  generatiee  -of  animal  heat.    Thlxs : 

V  The  ibod  supplies  theyk^,  which'ia pveparod-for  use  by  the  di- 
geHwe  argan^i  and  conveyed  6y  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  piaee 
where  it  is  to  undeigo  eombuUum.  The  diaphragm  is  the  hdhwi 
which  -feeds  ihejkrnaee  with  air;*  and  the  iraehea^  is  &e  ehifnnejf 
thsoagfa  which  the  carbonic  add)  which  is  the  product  of  combustion, 
escapes."— RoeiT  (§  350f,/). 

438,  d»  Now,  the  only  fundamental  difference  between  the  forego* 
ing  and  Liebig's  hjrpothesis  is  this :  The  former  supposes  the  com* 
bustion  to  take  place  in  the  lungs,  the  latter  in  every  other  part  ^a^ 
cipiiMg  the  lmng$^  where,  as  will  be  seen,  a  special  provision  is  made 
fvMT  the  teraperatitfe  of  thoae  organs  (§  447^,/*). 

That  no  imaginary  obstacle  may  Ue  in  the  way  of  the  vital  theory, 
and  that  truth  may  have  the  advantage  of  rival  doctrinesby  their  eloee 
apposition,  and  that  knowledge -may  not  be  limited  to  the  ^ts  and 
deductions  of  unadulterated  science,  it  remains  to  ahow,  by  a  series  of 
ouotations  from<Liebig's  Animal^  Chemistry,  that  the  doistritte  of  the 
dependence  of  organic-  heat  upon  the  eheimcal  process  of  combustion 
has  gained  nothing  from  the  Laboratory  at  Geissen ;  while  the  atten^ 
tive  reader  will  find  in  the  •  extracts  themselves  the  most  ample  proof 
of  its  untenable  nature^  This,  indeed^  may  have  been  well  anticipa* 
ted  from  vAk^X.  I  have  ahowa  of  this  philosopher's  regard  for  facts  and 
consistency- in  section  35(K-  •  Indeed,  the  same  incongruities,  the  same 
contradiotionsi  and -worse  assumptions,  goto  form  the  whole  fabric  of 
Liebig'sT  disquisitions  upon  aniMl  heat,  as  I  have  shown  to  make  up 
his  jumble  respecting  digestbn,  and  odier  great  functions,  as  well  as 
properties  of  hving  beings. 
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I^ibaU  «BdeaTor  to  exaoute  my^taok  with  the.Baise  ^i^iency;  as 
was  attempted  in  reladoa  to  the  chenu<3al,yiewa.^f  digoodoo  (§  i5^\^ 
in  the  earneot  hope  that  the  chemist  may  di^oem  tbfi  error  of  his 
ways,  and  leave  to  the  Btadeot  of  Orffaaio  Natuve  those  di&sujt'prob^ 
lems  which  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  whpse  coDsast« 
eney^  ia  their  philosophical  bearingiicaDiiot  bedisturbed  iniithout  laying 
in  ruins  every  priiioiple-i»  phyniology,  and  caxrying  dqath  inU^  the 
chambers  of  the  sick  (§  4  a,  5,5^  a,  376^»  376|  t,  819,  &a). 

440,  a.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  efeatemeiit  of  thedoctrine  as  suBif 
manly  delivered  by  Liebig  in  his  work  on  .Ammai  Chemut^^  and 
we  »^all  see  from  the  first.ipropositioa  that  it  ia  ess^ntk^y  the  old 
speculation  (4  488>  h)t  alike  based  upon  ai^cialenp^dieats,.  and. upon 
the  assumption  that  the  living  organism  ia  a  mere  chemical  apparatua» 
destitute  of  all  properties,  and  .laws,  that  aso  not  conuqon  to,. dead 
matter. 

1.  '^  It  is  evident  that  the  soppfy  of  heat  lost  by  cooling  ia  effected  by 
the  mutual  action-of  the  elements  4if  the  food  and  the.  inspired  oxygen^ 
which  combine  together.  Theenimal  body  acts,  in- this  respect,  «#  a 
furnace  which  we  supply  wthJmeU'  '<In  order  teike^  up  in  the 
^iraace  a  constant  temperature,  im  must  vary  the  wpply.  i^/ud  uec^d' 
wg  to  the  external  temperature^  that  w,  according  to  the  svpply  of  «0^ 
gen,^* — Ammal  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  seeorfrom  the  close  of  the  foregaiiigt  quotation,  that  a 
capital  error  is- made  in  assuming  a. law  that  the  quantity  of  food  ift 
regulated  by  the  temperatore  of  the  air  {i  440,  c^  not  1^)«  That 
assumption  is  carried  out  In  opposition  .to-alLwellTknewnfactft.;  while 
it  is  also  assumed  as  a  law»  that  animal:  heat»  whatever  J^  uniformity 
~  in  the  warm-blooded  animal*  or  itainstab^tyin  the  cold-blooded^  de* 
pends  upon  th^  relative  law  of  the  tempeniture.of  the  air  ^d  the 
quantity  of  food  consamedralthough  this  law  is  virtually  cQ^tcadicted 
fy  various  other  requisites  for  the  promotknn  and  mai^tenan^  «of  ani- 
mal heat.  But  let  us  have  another  unqualified  psropositipn  which  de* 
fines  the  law  in  relation  to  the  dependenceof  ammfdibeat  upon  exter- 
nal temperajtere  and  the  food  consamed«    Thus: 

2.  *^  In  different  climates^  theqnantityiof  oxygen  introduced  into  tha 
system  by  respiration  varies  according;  to  the  temperature; of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  quantity  of  inspirod  o^y^n  increase,  with  the  )osa 
of  heat  by  external  coolings  andthe.<quantity  of  ^carbpn  qe  hydrogen 
necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  beincceaaed  in  tbetsan^ 
ratio/^ — Ammal  Chemistry, 

Now  compare  the  following,  ^i-4,  and  5,  with  the  preceding:)^  an4 
2,  and  observe  the  conflict  between  ^them,  and  .the  .cgntingep^e?  upon 
which  the  great  law  is  made  to  d^>end^  that  determines  a  uniforn^ 
temperature.     Thus :  / 

9.  "  The  auanHty  ^oapygen  consumed  varies  aocording  to  the  tem- 

Esrature  and  density  of  tli^  air^  according  to  the  .degree  of  nK>tion, 
bor,or  exercise,  to  the  amonnt  and  quality  of  the.£bod>  to  the  a^^ 
parative  warmth  of  the  clothingy  and  also  acoondingi.to  the  time.^thin 
which  the  food  is  taken"  1  A  proposition  mostly  relative  to  iQan,  an4 
unfounded  as  to  him  |[§  440,  c). 

4.  "  The  quantity  q/jbod  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  respiri^ons, 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  oimount  of  heat  given  off  to 
the  surrounding  medium'' !  (§  447,  c). 
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5.  "  ^t%e  mutual  actum  between  the  dements  of  the  food  and  the  oxy- 
gen conveyed  by  the  circulatum  of  the  blood  to  every  fart  of  the  body  is 
THE  SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT."  "  FoT  a  gtveu  amount  of  oxygen  the 
heat  produced  ir,  in  all  caeeSf  exactly  the  earned — Liebio's  Animal 
Chemietry  (§  447,  c). 

6.  *'  There  is  not  the  smallest  support  to  the  opinion  that  there  ex- 
ists, in  the  animal  body,  any  other  unknown  source  of  heat,  besides 
the  mutual  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air." — Animal  Chemistry, 

No  farther  comment  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  complexities  and 
contradictions  inyolved  in  the  foregoing  quotations ;  such  as  **  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  consumed  depends  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food/'  while  *'  the  quantity  offfod  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  res- 
pirations," that  is,  by  *'  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,"  &c. 

If,  also,  we  now  add  to  the  foregoing,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5«  6,  other  contin- 
gencies upon  which  it  is  assumed  that  animal  heat  depends,  we  shall 
have  such  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  to  interpret  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  each  individual  of  every  species  of  animal,  and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each  species, 
that  the  natare  of  the  chemical  rationale  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. ' 
Thus : 

7.  /'  Where  the  food  contains  meat,  fat,  and  toine,  by  reason  of  the 
hydrogen  in  those  kinds  of  food  which  is  oxydized,  and  which,  in  being 
converted  into  water,  it  evolves  much  more  heat  for  equal  weights." 

8.  *'  The  cooling  of  thie  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced, 
increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  &c.,  increases  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
thah  usual.  [  \  ]  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water.  It  increases  the  appetite,  [ !  ]  and 
persons  of  a  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary,  by  continued  exer- 
cise, to  supply  to  the  system  the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water"  l^-^ Animal  Chemistry, 

440,  b.  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  the  ground  of  the 
assumptions  in  the  quotations  7  and  8.  The  reason  is  one  which  goes 
conclusively  to  the  vital  theory  of  animal  heat.  When  wine^  for  ex- 
ample, is  taken,  into  the  stomach,  an  evolution  of  heat  ensues  as  soon 
as  the  stimulant  is  swallowed,  in  virtue  of  its  stimulant  efiect  on  that 
organ.  In  the  same  way  meat  stimulates  more  than  vegetables,  and 
wUl  light  up  a  glow  upon  a  cold  surface  before  its  digestion  has  be- 
gun (§  ^12,  b).  In  respect  to  the  superiority  of  cold  water  in  pro- 
voking hunger,  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  philosophy 
against  the  fact  than  by  supposing  ''  the  Reformer"  was  pledgea  to 
the  popular  cause  of  temperance.  But  since  wine,  brandy,  &;c.,  far 
more  than  cold  water,  "  increase  the  appetite"  and  "  compel  us  to  eat 
more  than  usual,"  and  since  these  fluids  are  said  to  yield  a  far  greater 
amount  of  '*  fuel"  to  the  system  than  the  food  itself  (whose  main  ob- 
ject is  also  supposed  to  Bupply  the  means  of  combustion),  it  should 
follow,  upon  our  author's  premises,  that  less  food  would  be  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  life,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed, and  therefore  that  wine  should,  in  reality,  diminish  tho  appe- 
tite and  "  compel  us  to  eat  less  than  usual"  (nos.  4,  7  ;  §  441,^). 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  also,  in  respect  to .  the  ^*  colfl  water," 
that  the  assumption  is  founded  upon  several  important  mistakes; 
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namely,  Ist.  That  the  appetite  is  viitually  regulated  by  the  condidoo 
of  the  calorific  process ;  2d.  That  *'  the  animal  body  becurs  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  (in  respect  to  sn  interchange  of  calor- 
ic), as  any  other  heated  mass*'  (no.  14) ;  and,  3d.  That  drinking 
cold  water  diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  442,  &,  c^  d,  e). 
And  the  most  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  choke 
down  these  absurdities  under  the  penalty  of  being  lampooned  as  an 
enemy  to  "experimental  philosophy"  (§  6^,  a).  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  the  parallel  quo- 
tations,  and  of  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  which 
emanate  from  them  in  the  two  subsequent  sections. 

440,  bb.  As  to  the  "  fat*'  (no.  7),  the  chemist  assumed  that  to  be  an 
important  source  of  animal  heat,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stances for  combustion  "in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas"  (no.  10) ;  and 
this  hypothesis  conducts  him  to  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  regaiding  it 
equally,  and  in  the  same  aspect,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat,  whether 
it  be  taken  as  an  article  of  food  and  converted  into  chyme,  or  consist 
of  food  which  has  been  converted  into  the  fat  that  makes  up  a  part  of 
the  consumer.  The  uniform  temperature,  therefore,  among  a  variety 
of  other  things,  will  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  fat  eaten,  but 
on  the  amount  formed  out  of  the  blood.  This  leads  our  author  to 
say  that, 

9.  "  If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  [ !  ]  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargidn,  daily, 
as  warmly-clad  travelers  have  related  with  astonishment  of  these 
people.  [ !  ]  We  should  then,  also,  be  able  to  take  the  9ame  quaiUity  of 
brandy  or  train  oil  wUumt  bad  effects^  because  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
between  the  external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies." — Animal 
Chemistry, 

And  that,  too,  in  a  critical  work  on  science  which  professes  a  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  facts,  as  the  only  apology  for  a  ccmtemptuous  deris- 
ion of  long-established  doctrines,  and  as  the  only  basb  for  the  attempt- 
ed substitutes.  But  let  us  now  turn  from  "fat"  as  a  combustible 
substance,  via  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  **  fat"  as  appertaining  to 
the  organized  tissues. 

10.  "The  formation  a£ /at  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen. 
But,  in  this  process,  in  the  formation  of  &t  itseli^  there  is  opened  up 
a  new  source  of  animal  heat.  The  oxygen  set  free  in  the  formation 
of  fat  is  given  out  in  combination  with  carbon  or  hydrogen^and  there 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  or  water 
as  much  heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of  carison  or  hydrogen  had  been 
burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.'**- LuBio'a  Organic  Chemistry,  &c 

Introductory  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  are  told,  that, 
"  The  production  of  fat  is  always  a  consequence  of  a  deficient  sup^ 
ply  of  oxygen,  for  oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  dissipa- 
tion of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  fix>d." 

And  then  we  Are  referred,  in  illnstration,  to  the  "  lean,  muscular, 
sinewy  limbs  that  are  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  Bedouin  and  Arab  of 
the  desert'*  (c).  But  what  says  the  variety  in  respect  to  fat,  and  oxygen, 
and  heat,  that  prevails  among  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  who  have  but  one 
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common  supply  of  food  ?  Contrast,  for  example,  the  blubber  of  the 
whale^  who  breathes  with  lungs,  with  many  a  lean,  voracious,  cold- 
blooded animal  that  respires  with  gills.  The  hypothesis,  therefore, 
falls  (no.  11^,  and  §  443,  b).  Or^  if  it  survive  such  difficulties,  take, 
then,  the  following  statement,  designed  as  an  important  basis  for  the 
combustion  theory,  and  which  should  have  had  a  place  among  our  au- 
thor's pathological  doctrines  (§  350|).  But  our  present  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  appears,  afber  all,  that  it  is  not  **  true  without  excep- 
tion," that  **  the  production  of  fat  is  always  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
cient supply  of  oxyffen."     Thus : 

"  Exercise  and  labor  cause  a  diminution  in  the.  quantity  of  the  men- 
strual discharge ;  and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, the  vegetative  life  is  manifested  in  a  morbid  production  offaV\  I 

Here  is  another  "most  trustworthy  observation,"  and  "peifecUy 
conclusive"  as  to  our  author's  doctrine.     Thus : 

"  The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale  and  a  carrier's  horse  can 
inspire  in  a  eiven  time  are  very  unequal.  The  temperature^  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  much  greater  in  the  horse." — Liebio's 
AMiimal  Chenmtry,  &c. 

Now  the  temperature  of  the  whale  in  the  frozen  seas  is  more  than 
lOQO  Fh.,  nor  can  the  "  carrier"  bring  up  that  of  his  horse  to  a  higher 
degree,  with  the  aid  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  that  our  author 
has  regarded  the  whale  as  a  cold-blooded  fish. 

440,  c.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  farther  into  the  factitious  na« 
ture  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  but  eo  on  with  other  extracts  in  which 
the  author  endeavors  to  sustain  his  gpreat  law  of  animal  heat  (5,  6), 
and  expound  by  other  contingencies  that  exact  temperature  which 
distinguishes  every  warm-blooded  individual  of  every  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  and  with  scarce  a  va- 
riation, at  all  seasons,  in  all  climates,  at  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food,' from  him  who  ''devours  10  lbs.  of  flesh  and  a  dozen 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy 
and  train  oil  without  bad  effects"  (no.  9),  to  him  who,  like  "  old  Cor- 
naro,"  lives  on  "  half  an  egg  a  day ;"  and  whether  clad  in  the  flannels 
and  woolen  broadcloths  that  are  preferred  as  matters  of  comfort  by 
many  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  or  absolutely  naked,  with  Fah- 
tenheit  at  40^  and  lower,  like  the  Petcherai  Indians  (442,  b) ;  or,  wheth- 
er sleeping  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  running  or  walking,  in  an 
ice-house  or  in  an  oven,  in  all  past  time,  now,  and  forever;  whatever 
statements  our  "  Reformer"  may  make  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  following  affirmations  should 
be  careftilly  considered,  before  they  are  admitted  as  appendages  to 
the  general  law ;  namely, 

11.  "Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of 
food.  [. !  ]  The  more  vrarmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes 
the  appetite  for  food,  [ !  ]  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  and  con- 
lEiequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminish- 
ed" (no.  9i  and  12,  and  §  442  a,  c). 

Here  our  author  predicates  two  important  errors  of  the  hypothesis 
which  they  are  iiitendedto  sustain;  the  assumptions  and  the  nypoth- 
esis  being  mutually  designed  to  support  each  other. 

11^.  But  again;  having  seen  that  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ancell^ 
"^'the  Reformer's"  interpreter)  '*the  depoHtion  of  fat  is  supposed  to 
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act  as  a  tuh^Hiuie  fir  Jree  reipiratum  in  the  production  of  heat"  (no. 
10),  we  shall  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that ''  its  abtorptiati  answers 
as  a  iubHttuteJbrJbod  in  the  production  of  animal  heat."  So  it  is  ex* 
tensively  affirmed  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemutry. 

Why,  then,  is  the  temperature  of  a  very  fat  ox  and  a  very  lean  one, 
or  of  a  very  fat  man  and  a  very  lean  one,  exactly  the  same  in  each 
species,  respectively  %  Why  does  the  fat  man  sustain  a  much  less 
exaltation  of  heat  than  the  lean  one,  when  emaciation  is  in  rapid 
progress  in  fehrile  diseases  1  Why  those  daily  periodical  evolutions 
of  .heat  (100<^  to  110^  Fh.),  in  the  emaciated  subject  of  phthisis,  sub- 
sisting on  barley-water;  and  respiring  with  lungs  unfitted  for  half 
their  usual  functions  X  And  this  leads  me  to  state  the  chemical  phi- 
losophy of  mania  and  delirium,  which  flows  immediately  from  the 
subject  before  us ;  and  by  which  we  learn,  also,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  extent  of  our  author's  theory  of  combustion.     Thus : 

"  In  the  progress  of  starvation  it  is  not  only  the  fat  which  disap- 
pears, but  aJso,  by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solidls  as  are  capable  of  be- 
mg  dissolved.  In  the  wasted  body  of  those  who  have  sunered  starva- 
tion, the  muscles  are  shrunk  and  unnaturally  sofk,  and  have  lost  their 
contractility.  AH  those  parts  of  the  body  which  were  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  motion,  have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  of 
the  frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  [ !  ]  To- 
ward the  end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process 
of  oxydation,  and  aekrium^  mania,  and  deadi,  close  the  scene." 

This  construction  of  the  cause  of  delirium  and  mania  is  confi>rmable 
to  the  author's  hypothesis  of  thought,  mental  emotions,  &c.  (§  349,  e) ; 
but  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  totally  different  influences  "  in  the 
progress  of  starvation,"  is  shown  by  the  uniform  preservation  of  the 
mtellectual  powers  in  the  most  emaciated  subjects  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  (§  441,  c). 

440,  cc.  But,  we  are  only  beginning  with  thb  contingencies  which 
contribute  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  animal  heat,  and  which  are 
designed  to  interpret  its  remancable  uniformity,  yet  variety,  in  diffisr- 
ent  species  of  the  warm-blooded  tribes,  and  its  variableness  in  the  cold- 
blooaed,  and  to  bring  the  ceneral  doctrine  into  correspondence  with 
a  great  law  of  caloric  which  prev|uls  in  the  inorganic  world  (§  440  e, 
no.  14). 

12.  "  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air  which  incessantly 
strives  to  consume  the. body  R  ]  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
climates,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  provide  food  is  itet  less  urgent" 
(§  446,  b). — Animal  Chemistry. 

In  the  first  pliK^e,  all  animals  are  overlooked  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  our  philosopher  is  actually  regarding  man  as  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  who  has  a  temperature  above  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere ;  for  it  surely  will  not  be  said  of  animals  that  they  must  work 
harder  for  a  supply  of  food  in  temperate  than  in  warmer  climates. 
Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  observe  that  much  of  the  statements  and 
iieasoning,  throuehout,  is  predicated  specifically  of  man,  and  of  man, 
too,  in  a  state  ofnealtfa. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  more  **  laborious  efforts  to  provide  food"  in* 
cold  than  in  hot  climates,  a  very  different  philosophy  lies  at  its  bottom 
than  assigned  by  Liebig,  which  consiBts  in  the  greater  necessity  of 
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labor  to  cultivnte  the  earth  and  raise  the  means  of  sapply  in  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter  sections  of  the  globe.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
"  the  Reformer"  had  not  only  man  exclusively  in  view,  but  in  that 
part  of  the  contrast  which  relates  to  "  hot  climates,"  he  Was  thinking 
alone  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  master,  without  reference  to  the 
slave,  who  toils  the  day  long  under  a  torrid  sun  for  his  own  scanty 
subsistence  and  his  master's  too. 

But  again,  although  man  be  compelled  to  work  in  cold  climates 
"  to  provide  food"  to  keep  up  his  temperature,  while  this  **  necessity 
for  labor  is  far  less  urgent  m  hot  climates,"  the  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe,  and  the  warm-blooded  whale,  and  beasts  of  prey  are  quite  on 
an  equality,  in  that  respect,  in  all  regions  of  the  earth. 

440,  d.  But,  we  are  yet  far  from  Uie  end  of  the  "  contingent  influ- 
ences" which  modify  die  exact  law  of  animal  heat  (nos.  5,  6),  and 
which  go  to  the  preservation  of  its  exact  uniformity.  One  of  our  au- 
thor's hypotheses,  which  will  be  soon  stated  (no.  14),  betrays  him  into 
a  mistake,  which  has  been  often  made  and  as  often  exposed.    Thus : 

13.  '^The  contraction  of  tnuseles  produces  heat;  but  the  force  ne- 
cessary for  the  contraction  has  manifested  itself  through  the  organs 
of  motion,  in  which  it  has  been  excited  by  chemical  changes.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  the  heat  produced  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  these 
chemical  changes." — Animal  Chemistry. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  sophistry  of  this  reasoning  in  a  circle,  we 
have  the  simple  proposition  that  "  the  contraction  of  musdes  produces 
heat;'*  and  evidently  because  "  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  when  rapidly 
drawn  out,  forcibly  contracts  again,  vrith  disengagement  of  heat." 
And  to  this  conclu^on  the  "  Reformer"  was  impelled  by  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  undistinguishably 
governed  by  the  same  prbperties  and  laws,  as  implied  by  na  14,  and 
as  extensively  set  forth  in  §  350.  This  assumption  as  to  the  effects 
of  muscular  motion  I  have  sufficiently  noticed  in  my  former  Essay  on 
Animal  Heat ;  but  it  may  be  now  said  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  uni- 
formity of  animal  heat  in  all  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  rest  and  exercise.  When  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  circulatory  and  other  organs,  an  increased 
evolution  of  animal  heat  is  liable  to  happen,  like  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  sweat,  or  any  other  secreted  product ;  but  it  does  not  happen 
with  any  certainty,  and  is  never  due  to  the  physical  causes  assigned  ; 
neither  the  mechanical  one  of ''muscular  contraction,"  nor  the ''  chem- 
ical changes." 

440,  e,  I  come  now  to  one  of  our  philosopher's  pmillelisms  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  beings  in  respect  to  their  great  laws  and  functions, 
and  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  grand  physical  hypothesis  that 
the  living  body  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus.     Thus : 

14.  "  The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which  bears  the  same 

RELATION    TO    SURROUNDING    OBJECTS   AS   ANT  OTHER    HEATED    MASS. 

It  receives  heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses 
heat  when  they  are  colder  than  itsel£"-— ^mmoZ  Chemistry.  (See 
§  350|.  e.) 

Thus  we  have  throughout  a  consecutive  series  of  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders, emanating  from  a  false  position  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  living  beings ;  while  this  perversion  of  nature  is  the 
monomania  of  materialism.  But  there  remains  much  of  the  like  na- 
ture yet  in  prospect 
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Fzom  the  last  propositioti,  and  from  the  common  level  in  which  Iiv« 
ing  and  dead  objects  are  regarded,  and  in  his  unacquaintance  with 
physiological  facts,  ihe  chemist  has  been  betrajed  into  the  supposition 
that  all  die  ccmtingent  circumstances  which  I  have  now  stated  (nos. 
1-14)  contribute,  cdong  with  the  fundamental  laW|  5  and  6,  to  the  pro* 
duction  and  maintenance  of  that  uniform  temperature  by  which  every 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  is  distinguished,  while  every  other  product 
of  the  tissues  is  forever  variable  in  quantity,  and  which  are  to  explain 
equally,  also,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cold-blooded  race,  and  all  the 
diversities  of  temperature  which  spring  from  disease. 

The  plunest  facts  in  "  experimental  philosophy"  contradict  the  as- 
sumption, and  place  the  generation  of  animal  heat  upon  its  own  inde- 
pendent ground.  If  we  enter  an  apartment  heated  to  260^  F.,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  remains  unanected ;  and  equally  so  in  a  bath 
of  water,  where  all  evaporatiim  is  prevented.  If  we  pass  the  day  in 
an  ice-house,  or  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  at  50°  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  all  the  same  (§  442,  c,  d).  If  water,  at  zero,  be 
,  dashed  on  the  body,  a  glowing  heat  is  instantly  tighted  up  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  so  it  is  upon  the  cold  and  shriveled  skin  of  the  starving 
man  as  soon  as  food  shall  have  entered  his  stomach.  A  flash  of  indig- 
nation, or  an  impulse  of  shame,  will,  on  the  instant,  eet  the  whole  face 
in  a  state  of  *'  combustion  ;'*  the  dace  being  then  said,  by  common 
consent,  to  "bum"  (§  441,  c). 

With  the  last  proposition  (14)  goes  another  which  has  the  concur- 
rence of  all ;  namely, 

15.  "  The  heat  given  off  to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored 
virithin  the  body  with  great  rapidity." — "  All  living  creatures,  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess  within  them- 
selves a  source  of  heat  independent  of  surrounding  objects." 

16.  And  (for  the  third  tmie,  5  and  6),  '^This  disengagement  of 
heat  is,  uniformly  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  combustible  substance  vfith  oxygen."*— il^iMiaZ  Chen^ 
istry. 

Such  a  chemical  machine,  with  an  internal  source  of  heat,  and  con- 
stantly liable  to  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  from  "sur« 
rounding  objects  like  any  other  heated  mass,"  could  possess  no  sta- 
bility of  temperature, — ^none  comparable  with  the  inanimate  objects 
by  which  its  own  internal  source  of  heat  is  said  to  be  influenced ;  and 
when  we  superadd  the  various  other  contingencies,  the  varying  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  food,  variableness  of  respiration,  the  oxygen 
respired,  clothing,  climate,  season,  weather,  rest  or  exercise,  age,  fat, 
candles,  train  oil,  and  rum,  which  are  said  to  have  important  influen- 
ces on  animal  heat  (nos.  1-14),  and  then  carry  out  the  assumed  rela- 
tion of  the  living  body  to  "  suirounding  objects,"  and  thus  identify  it 
with  a  "heated  mass"  of  iron,  a  thousand  other  modifying  contin- 
gencies present  themselves,  which,  in  connection  with  the  "  internal 
independent  source  of  heat,"  should  render  the  temperature  of  the 
living  warm-blooded  vertebrata  variable  at  every  moment,  while  that 
of  the  cold-blooded  animal  should  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  uni- 
formity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are 
remarkably  exempt  from  the  law  which  chemistry,  to  be  consistent, 
imputes  to  them  as  conductors  of  caloric  {no.  14).    And  herein,  as 
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every  where  else,  chemistry  betrays  tiw  iallacy  of  its  fandamental  as- 
sumption (dos.  5,  6,  16).  The  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are  espe- 
cially contradistinffaiBhed  from  **  other  heated  nuusest  in  their  relation 
to  surrounding  objects/'  by  their  resistance  of  heat  from  external  ob- 
jects (§  441  c,  442  e) ;  and  this  contradistinction  is  not  only  shown  by 
universal  experience,  but  forcibly  so  by  the  comparative  relation 
which  cold-blooded  animals  and  *'  other  heated  masses  bear  to  sur- 
Toutading  objects."  These  animals  depend  mostly  for  their  tempera- 
ture upon  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  consequently  sustain 
much  of  the  relation  of  "  other  heated  masses."  Still,  they  possess 
not  only  a  feeUe  power  of  generating  heal,  but,  what  is  more  to  my 
puipbse,  they  have  a  corresponding  power  of  resisting  its  ing^ress  fr^m 
surrounding  objects,  since  it  was  ascertained  by  Crawford  that  "a 
living  frag  acquires  heat  more  dmoly  than  a  dead  one** — London 
Philosoph.  Trans,,  1781,  p.  485. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  chemist  has  mistaken  the  rise 
of  animal  heat,  when  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  for  that  inter- 
change of  caloric  which  takes  place  between  inanimate  substances  of 
different  temperatures.  The  phenomenon  is  peculiarly  a  fact  for  the 
vitalist,  since,  in  the  former  case,  the  rise  of  heat  is  due  to  the  action 
of  caloric  as  a  stimulant  to  the  organic  functions  (§  188^). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  falls  from  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  cold  upon  the  living  body,  it  is  from  the  abduction  of  heat  from 
the  superficial  capillaries  alone,  by  which  the  calorific  function  is  ar- 
rested not  only  in  the  skin,  but  may  be  also,  sympathetically,  through- 
out the  body.  And  what  also  forcibly  shows  the  vital  nature  of  &is 
phenomenon,  is  the  freauent  and  speedy  exaltation  of  the  cutaneous 
neat  after  its  sudden  reduction  by  tne  appHcatioh  of  cold  water. 

440,y;  In  the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  confusion,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  as  already  seen  (§  350),  to  paralyze  an  author  by  an  ex- 
posure of  palpable  contradictions  in  ^ndamental  doctrines.  As  an 
example  ot  this  nature  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  I  shall  place 
in  opposition  the  following  statements : 

Affirmative,  Negative^ 

17.  "  In  whatever  way  carbon  18.  "  Carbon  never  combines 
may  combine  with  oxygen,  the  act  at  common  temperatures  with  ox- 
of  combination  cannot  take  place  ygen,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid." 
without  the  disengagement  ofheat.  '*  There  is  no  example  of  car- 
It  is  a  ifiotter  of  indifference  wheth-  hon  combining  directly  vnth  oxygen 
er  the  combination  take  place  at  a  a^  common  temperatures;  but  nu- 
BioH  OR  AT  A  LOW  TEMPERATURE ;  morous  facts  show  that  hydrogen^ 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a  in  certain  states  of  condensation, 
constant  quantity.''  possesses  that  property.     Lamp- 

**  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  ohuik  which  has  been  heated  to  red- 

been  assumed  that  it  is  especially  ness  may  be  kept  in  contact  with 

CARBON  and  hydrogen  which,  by  oxygen  gas,  toithout  forming  car- 

combining  with  oxygen,  serve  to  bonic  cund.     The  spontaneous  in- 

produce  animal  heat."  flammability  of  the  charcoal  used 

"  The  carbon  of  the  food,  which  in  the  fabrication  of  eunpowder 

is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  has  been  correctly  ascribed  to  the 

within  the  body,  must  give  out  ex-  hydrogen  which  it  contains  in  con- 

acdy  as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  siderable  quantity ;  for  during  its 
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b^en  direcdy  burned  m  the  air  or  redaction  to  powder,  no  trace  of* 

in  oxygen  gas.''  carbonic  acid  can  be  detected  in 

"  The  13-9  oz.  of  carbon  which  the  air  surrounding  iL     It  is  not 

are  daily  converted  into  carbonic  formed  until  the  temperature  of  the 

acid   in    the   body  of  an   adult,  masi  hcu   reached  the  red  heat, 

evolve  197477  degrees  of  heat,  The  heat  which  produces  the  in- 

which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tern-  flammation  is  therefore  9iot  caused 

perature  of  370  lbs.  of  water  to  hy  the  axy datum  of  the  carbon.** — 

98*3^,  the  temperature  of  the  hu-  Liebig's  Organic   Chemistry  ap- 

man  body."  —  Libbig'b   Animal  plied  to  Physiology,  Sec,  p.  263, 

Chemistry,  1842.    [See,  also,  nos.  311. 
5,6,16.] 

440,  g.  These  contradictory  doctrines  were  put  forth  in  different 
works,  but  almost  simultaneously,  and  each  was  designed  to  sustain 
important  hypotheses  that  regarded,  respectively,  the  negative  and 
the  affirmative  statement.  But,  even  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chem* 
istry,  a  subject  collateral  to  the  general  hypothesis  of  animal  heat 
leads  the  author  to  a  partial  contradiction,  of  bis  all-pervading  idea  of 
the  ready  combustion  of  carbon,  at  temperatures  as  low,  at  least,  as 
those  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  since,  upon  that  collateral  subject,  he 
says,  '^  at  the  temperature  of  the  (warm-blooded)  body,  the  affinity  of 
hydrogen  for  oxygen  Jar  surpasses  that  of  carbon  for  the  stime  ele- 
ment."    (See  §  44^,  e.) 

440,  h.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  oxygen  unites  sin- 
gly with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  in  the  living  body,  or  along  with  other 
elements  from  which  the  carbon  is  ultimately  excreted,  nor  is  it  the 
province,  of  these  Institutes  to  inquire  into  a  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  laboratory.  In  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  I  have  exam<- 
ined  this  subject  in  its  physiological  aspect  adversely  to  the  chemical 
doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  great  law  which  excludes  the 
formation  of  all  inorganic  compounds  within  the  living  organism,  a^ 
set  forth  by  chemistry  (§  38,  39,  419). 

440,  i.  Of  the  remaining  subsidiary  causes,  that  relative  to  the  bile 
should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  thus  summarily  expressed  by  Liebig's 
interpreter,  Mr.  Ancell : 

19.  '*  These  facts,  and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  them,  have  led 
Liebig  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  bile  is  to  support 
respiration  and  produce  animal  heat,  by  presenting  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen in  a  very  soluble  form  to  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood."— -Mr. 
Ancell,  in  London  Lancet,  1843. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  doc- 
trine of  '*  the  Reformer'*  as  stated  in  the  following  language.     Thus : 

''  In  the  camivora  the  bile  contains  the  carbon  of  the  metamorphos- 
ed tissues.  This  carbon  disappears  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  bile 
likewise  disappears  in  the  vital  process.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
given  out  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and 
hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  elements  of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration 
and  for  the  production  of  animal  heat." — Anifnal  Chemistry, 

That  may  answer  for  the  **  camivora  f*  while  the  graminivora  de- 
pend more  upon  their  "  fat,"  and  other  tribes  upon  Sieir  special  al- 
lotments. 

Having  already  adverted  to  the  true  uses  of  the  bile  (§  314-316, 
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409y),  I  shall  proceed  to  saj,  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  the 
foregoing  *'  facts"  were  ascertained,  that  this  part  of  the  doctrine  will 
hardly  abide  the  test  of  morbid  conditions.  It  often  happens,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  production  of  bile  is  nearly  or  wholly  arrested,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  exalted  above  its  natural  standard, 
while  at  other  times,  when  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  temperature 
sinks  below  its  equilibrium.  This,  too,  is  familiar  to  physicians  as 
occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  same  disease ;  and  I  have  thus  intro- 
duced this  subject  more  for  its  bearing  upon  physiology  and  disease, 
than  on  account  of  its  perversion  by  the  chemist. 

441,  a.  Having  now  set  forth  the  principal  doctrine,  and  the  most 
important  contingencies  which  are  brought  to  its  support,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  farther  comments  both  upon  the  doctrine  and  its 
auxiliaries,  and  present  a  variety  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  phys- 
iological theory  of  animal  heat. 

441,  b.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  pf  farther  remark  in  regard 
to  a  principal  element  of  die  main  hypothesis,  that  scarcely  any  two 
individuals,  of  whatever  species,  consume  the  same  quantities  of  food 
in  a  given  time,  while  society  abounds  with  habitual  examples,  where, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  age,  health,  sex,  climate,  tempera- 
ture, employment,  &;c.,  there  b  every  sradation  in  quantity  firom  a 
daily  consumption  of  many  pounds  to  a  lew  ounces,  or  with  slight  va- 
riations^ as  to  quantity  in  many  individuals.  Without,  however,  now 
reverting  to  the  preceding  relative  statements,  of  our  author,  let  us 
adduce  another  for  the  sake  of  its  logic  and  precision.     Thus : 

"  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  be  expressed  by 
the  number  of  respirations.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  same  individual  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  required  must  vary  with  the  force  and  ncun- 
ber  of  the  respirations." — Animal  Chemistry. 

Immediately  after  this  quotation,  which  has  for  its  object  an  adjust- 
ment of  "  the  quantity  of  nourbhment  required"  for  the  assumed 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  body,  we  are  told  that, 

"  A  child,  in  whom  the  organs  of  respiration  are  naturally  very  ac* 
tive,  requires  food  oftener  than  an  adult." 

Thus,  therefore,  according  to  this  statement  (which  has  the  merit 
of  being  true,  not  only  as  it  respects  a  '*  child,"  but  all  younff  animals), 
the  author  has  prpsented  a  fact  subversive  of  his  hypothesis  relative 
to  the  source  of  animal  heat ;  since,  if  a  "  child"  and  all  young  ani- 
mals consume  more  food  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  their  size  than 
men  and  adult  animals,  the  power  of  evolving  heat  should  be  greater 
in  the  young  than  in  the  adult.  But  the  experiments  of  Edwards,  and 
others,  have  demonstrated  that  young  warm-blooded  animals  may  be 
cooled  down  rapidly  to  near  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
which  is  impracticable  with  adults.  But  Edwards  adds  the  fact, 
which  farther  confirms  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal 
heat,  that  "  the  rapid  progress  which  they  make  in  acquiring  the  power 
of  producing  heat  is  wonderful^  The  same  &cts  are  applicable  to  a 
*'  child,"  though  probably  less  so  than  to  unfledged  birds,  puppies,  dec 
(§  153-155,  442  <i,  445  /).  I  may  finally  add,  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject  is  extensiv^y  considered  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat. 

441,  c  Nor  can  I  neglect  referring  the  reader  to  the  &cts  which 
I  have  arrayed  in  the  Commentaries  upon  the  subject  of  food,  with  a 
riew  as  well  to  the  humoral  pathology  as  to  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
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ahiimal  heat, — how  the«noitheni  savages,  as  known  by  observation, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  consume  much  leas  food  than  the 
civilized  man  of  the  temperate  and  even  equatorial  climates ;  the  for^ 
mer,  also,  often  breaking  his  fast  only  at  distant  intervals.  There,* 
too,  may  be  found  a  multitude  of  corresponding  facts  in  relation  to  the 
endurance  of  Failing  without  any  sensible  influence  on  the  human 
syBtem,-*a  ^neral  survey,  also,  of  the  habits  of  animals  in  relation  to 
temperature,  and  which,  like  many  of  my  arguments  and  other  facts, 
have  been  advantageously  employed  by  subseouent  writers  to  accom- 
plish what  I  had  already  done.  I  have  urged  the  fact,  in  respect  to 
animals,  that  they  enjoy,  tx  neceuitate  rdj  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  that,  when  gorged  with  the  same  sustenance 
on  their  removal  to  warmer  climates,  they  still  maintain  nearly  their 
original  constitutional  temperature ;  and  there  may  be  found  a  series 
of  facts  as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  the  warm*blooded  and  the 
cold-blooded  tenants  of  the  deep,  which,  side  by  side  in  the  arctic  seas, 
subsist  on  food  of  the  same  quality;  the  vrhale,  with  a  temperature  of 
102°  F.,  and  the  far  more  voracious  shark,  whose  heat  is  down  to  a 
lower  standard.  There  it  is  urged,  that  when  the  emaciated  hiberna- 
ting animal  is  roused  by  pricking,  ice,  ay,  even  by  exposure  to  a  still 
lower  temperature,  25°  F.,  his  heat  suddenly  rises  from  39^  to  97°  F. ; 
besides  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  which  should  be  examined  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  said  extensively  on  the  influence  of  the 
nervoui  Mfstem  upon  the  generation  of  organic  heat  in  the  warm-blood> 
ed  vertebrata. 

How  poorly  accords  our  author's  assumption  as  to  the  greater  vo- 
racity ot  polar  animab  with  the  well-known  facts  relative  to  the  hv« 
enas,  tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  vultures,  cortnoranU^  &c.,  that  range  m 
temperate  and  equatorial  quarters  1  And  what  answer  will  chemistry 
make  to  the  poor  ability  of  all  tropical  animals  to  bear  oven  the  au- 
tumnal cold  of  the  temperate  zones,  whatever  the  quantity  of  food  9 

But  the  facts  are  '*  the  things,"  and  let  us,  therefore,  have  them 
(§  Hf  a)*  They  will  show  how  far  **  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  as  any  other  heated  man"  (§  440  e, 
no.  14),  and  how  far  a  large  supjily  of  food  is  necessary  to  die  same 
animal  temperature  in  frozen  regions  as  appertains  to  the  inhabitants 
of  warmer  climates. 

In  the  ChmmeiUarieif  then,  I  have  called  to  witness,  against  the 
assumptions  which  I  am  asain  en^loyed  in  refuting,  the  half-starved 
bears,  and  foxes,  and  reindeers,  and  hares,  and  even  small  birds,  sub- 
sistii^  on  a  scanty  amount  of  half-frozen  food,  and  respiring  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  at  30^  to  6(P  below  the  zero  of  Fuirenheit ; 
yet  maintaining  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  transported  to 
a  southern  dimiatet,  I  have  said  that  '*in  15  out  of  16  foxes,  the  tem- 
perature was  100^  to  106|^,  in  the  other  .98^ ;  the  thermometer  rang- 
mff  below  zero  from  3^  to  32°  Fh.  Capt.  Lvon  found  that  the  teiiv 
alius  maintained  its  temperature  at  50°  below  zero.  It  was,  also, 
equally  so  with  the  smallest  birds"  (§  442  b,  842  d). 

Afier  what  has  been  stated,  however,  of  "  tallow  candles,"  "  labori- 
ous efforts,"  <'  heated  masses,"  "  clothing,"  hue  (§  440,  nos.  9, 11, 12), 
die  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  author's  statement  that,  **  amy 

*  Medkal  and  Phynologioal  Comineiitariei,  tdL  I,  p.  091-695.  JJao,  Ae  Xifay  on  Aii> 
feul  Heal^  in  ToL  fl. 
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one  knows  that  the  animaU  of  prey  in  the  aroUc  regions  Jar  exceed  t» 
voracity  those  of  the  torrid  xone**  And  yet  "  efvery  one  knows'*  that 
the  consumption  of  food  is  universally  greatest  where  it  is  most  abon* 
dant,  and  therefore  least  where  it  is  assamed  to  be  most  abundant. 

And  what  will  the  disciples  of  chemistry  say  to  llie  fact  that  the 
low-bom  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  &c.,  often  set 
little  more  than  bread  made  from  the  wood  of  trees,  and  a  wardrobe 
equally  expressive  of  their  destitution  of  the  **  comforts  of  life*'  (§  442 
0,  and  €ommentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  691-698)  ?  What  is  the  contrast  in 
temperature  between  the  well-fed  loungers  of  Europe  and  the  half* 
starved  laborers  of  the  same  countries  ?  What,  again,  between  the 
slave  and  his  master  %  One,  too,  feasting  on  animal  food  and  other 
highly  ''  combustible  matter,"  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  porter,  wine, 
&c.,  while  the  other  sets  nothing  but  potatoes,  yams,  or  bread,  at 
best,  and  limpid  water  (nos.  7,  8)  %  Their  temperature  is  alike.  The 
only  contrast  in  the  case  is  between  truth  and  error.  Is  the  balance^ 
then,  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  clothing  (no.  11)1  Exactly 
otherwise ;  for  the  man  of  ease  is  incased  wi£  flannels  and  broad- 
cloths, and  lives  in  heated  apartments  (no.  10),  while  he  of  the  shovel 
or  the  hod  is  no  less  contented  and  comfortable  in  rags,  and  whether 
he  repose  upon  a  bed  of  straw  or  a  bank  of  snow.  And  here  I  may 
add,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  that  this  hbuse* 
less  sans  culottes  will  maintain  his  warmth  better  with  water  than  widi 
rum,  and  that,  the  more  he  consumes  of  the  ^  combustible  substance," 
the  greater  will  be  his  danger  from  frost  (nos.  7,  9). 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  ever-varying  quantities  and  qualities  of 
food  employed  by  man,  in  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  while  hia 
heat  is  always  nearly  the  same,  snows,  with  my  other  facts,  that  it  is 
less  dependent  on  food  than  are  other  products  o£  organization.  More 
especially  is  this  demonstrated  in  many  acute  diseases,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  of  particular  parts  only,  is  often  ^atly 
exalted,  and  where,  too,  die  patient  is  wholly  deprived  of  food,  and 
emaciation  so  far  advanced  that  not  only  the  '*  fot,''  but  the  very  *^  tis- 
sues **  are  nearlv  *'  consumed."  « 

Without  inquiring  into  the  hypothesis  that  meat  is  more  oombustiblei 
and  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  vegetable  matter,  it  is  im^ 
portant  to  place  their  relations  to  the  calorific  function  in  the  propev 
physiological  aspect 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  generation  of  heat  is  more  promoted  by 
animal  than  by  vegetable  food,  until  the  system  is  accommodated  to 
the  latter  by  its  habitual  use ;  and  even  then  the  preponderance  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  former  in  high  northern  latitudes.  The  princi- 
ple to  which  I  now  advert  depends  upon  the  law  of  vital  habit  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  virtues  of  different  natural  stimuli,  and  is  as 
foreign  from  chemistry  as  any  two  subjects  can  be  from  each  other 
(§  136,  150-152,  188J,  442,  512  ft,  635-^68). 

The  whole  philosophy,  then,  which  concerns  the  greater  tendency 
of  animal  than  of  vegetable  food  to  promote  the  generation  of  heat^ 
consists  in  the  fact  that  animal  is  a  greater  stimulus  than  vegetable 
matter  to  the  organic  functions  (§  188^,  512  ft).  The  fact  is  demon- 
strable, as  I  have  said,  while  the  food  lies  yet  undigested  upon  the 
stomach  of  the  famished  wayfarer ;  and  every  one  knows  that  his 
warmth  will  be  thus  instantly  increased  to  a  greater  degree  by  cold 
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meat  than  by  cold  potatoes  (§  512,  h).  And  so  is  it»  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, with  the  aloobolic  Uquors  which  the  chemist  assumes  are  burned 
in  the  recesses  of  the  organization  (nos.  7,  9).  The  principle  which 
concerns  the  whole  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  warm  water  lights 
up  a  glow. upon  the  surface,  or  determines  perspiration,  or  an  act  of 
▼omitme.  Here,  too,  in  all  this  development  of  heat,  as  in  the  other 
results,  18  involved  a  magnificent  agency  of  the  nervous  power,  but 
which  to  the  chemist  is  impenetrable  darkness  (§  350,  no.  97,  500  », 
512  A). 

Those  that  have  but  imperfect  views  in  physiology  may  compre* 
hend  the  merits  of  this  subject  by  considering  the  relative  effects  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  in  fevers  and  inflammadons.  An  ounce  of 
the  mildest  broth  may  raise  the  temperature  manv  degrees,  while  a 
Hbend  supply  of  appropriate  vegetable  food  would  have  no  such  in- 
fluence ;  though  a  great  exaltation  of  temperature  would  ensue  upon 
solid  vegetable  food  that  should  not  undergo  digestion.  The  reason 
of  all  this  gives  the  ridbt  interpretation  to  the  illative  effects  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  in  the  generation  of  heat  in  ordinary  states  of 
die  system,  or  till  habit  may  interpose  its  influence.  Irritability  be- 
ing in  an  exalted  state  in  febrile  affections,  is  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  the  stimulus  of  animal  foo^  and  hence  the  increase  of  y9B^ 
cular  action  and  the  greater  evolutionx>f  heat  (§  137  ^,  150, 188,  &c., 
441^  b,  535,  &c). 

Where  vegetable  food  remains  undigested,  in  the  foregoing  case,  it 
becomes  a  morbid  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thetic influences  that  augment  the  fever  or  the  inflammation,  and  thus 
engenden  a  rise  of  temperature  (§  137  <2, 150-152, 222,  &c.,  512,  kc.). 

The  same  philosophy  is  applicable  to  differences  in  climate.  Little 
vegetable  food  is  consumed  m  the  arctic  regions,  and,  as  little  animal 
food  should  be  eaten  by  man  in  the  equsitoriaL  Nature  has  ordained 
this  allotment  to  men  and  animals,  by  a  scanty  vegetation  at  the  noith, 
while  she  appears  to  have  limited  her  provision  of  animal  food  in 
tropical  climates  to  the  wants  of  the  canuvorous  race.  To  the  north 
8he  has  given  beasts  and  birds,  but  with  a  stinted  hand,  and  has  been 
scarcely  more  liberal  of  the  tenants  of  the  deep.  To  the  tropics  « 
profusion  of  esculent  roots,  firuits,  &6. ;  and  has  displayed  a  munifi- 
cence in  animal  and  vegetable  creation  throughout  the  vast  temperate 
regions.  This  ordination  of  nature  is  particularly  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  human  constitution*  Ammal  food  is  especially  stimu* 
lating  to  all  the  fimctions  of  man,  and  therefore  to  that  which  gen- 
erates heat  Irritability  is  greater,  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
stimuli,  in  equatorial  than  in  other  climates.  The  tropical  heat  is  its 
measure  of  endurance ;  and  when  the  stimulus  of  animal  food  is  su- 
peradded, the  tropical  man  is  extremely  prone  to  fever,  and  dies 
early.  If  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  be  added  also,  so  much  the  worse ;  but 
not  because  it  is  ''burned"  in  the  body  (§  188,  &c.,  615,  &c.,  618). 
Our  author's  phOosophy,  however,  is  too  much  of  a  curiosity  to  be 
neglected,  ana  should  have  gone  along  with  the  pathological  induo^ 
tion8(§350|).    Thus: 

"  The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  regret  the  disappearance 
of  his  appetite,  previously  a  source  of  frequently-reeumng  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  he  succeeds,  by  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  Sie  most 
powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  himself  to  take  as  much  fi>od  as  he 
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was  accastomed  to  eat  at  home.  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon  tfaas 
introduced  into  the  system  is  not  consumed.  The'  temperature  of 
the  air  is  too  high,  and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active  exercise,  and  thus  to 
proportion  the  waste  to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Disetue  of  tome 
kind,  THEREPOBB,  etuueiJ' — Animal  ChemUtry. 

Again,  also,  for  a  like  physiological  reason  that  animal  food  is  too 
stimulating  for  man  in  tropical  climates,  vegetable  is  not  sufficiently 
so  for  the  obtuse  irritability  of  the  northern  man  (§  191,  585,  &c.) ; 
and  it  is  therefore  true  in  this  acceptation  that  the  arctic  man  would 
be  more  likely  to  freeze  upon  vegetable  than  animal  food,  despite  of 
the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  fonner  (§  447,  A).  But,  as  I 
have  said,  and  shown,  he  may,  by 'the  mere  force  of  habit,  come  to 
endure  the  cold  nearly  as  well  upon  vegetable  as  on  animal  diet 
(§  442^,  535,  &c.). 

I  will  also  say,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  "  train  oil  and  tal- 
low candles"  are  appropriate  food  tor  man  in  any  climate  (§  440  &, 
no.  9).  The  arctic,  like  every  other  man,  would  soon  perish  upon 
these  indigestible  substances.  They  would  yield  him  neither  ^h 
nor  ''fuel."  And,  having  thus  come  again  upon  the  philosophy  of 
''  fat"  as  a  source  of  heat  when^taken  into  the  stomach  (§  440,  hb),  the 
chemist  is  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  contrast  which  is  presented 
by  certain  graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  ^§  440,  i ) ;  and  so 
he  clears  the  way  by  the  following  assumptions,  v^ch  have  only  ref- 
erence, also,  to  a  limited  number  of  two  genera  of  animals  (§  440,  ec). 
The  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  author's  mode 
of  disposing  of  former  observation,  and  a  profitable  commentary  upon 
what  IS  requisite  in  *'  experiment^  philosophy"  (§  350,  mottoes  a-e, 
and  no.  28).    Thus : 

''  We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  equal  to  that  of  the  oxvgen  inspired,  while  the  camivora, 
the  only  class  of  animals  whose  rood  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxy- 
gen thui  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  Exact  ex- 
periments have  shown,  that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  volume  of  ox- 
ygen is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  [3501  n^  440 /^  nos.  17 
and  18,  447|y].  These  observations  cannot  oe  gainsayed,  and  are 
far  more  convincing  than  those  arbitrary  and  arHficiaily  produced 
phenomena,  sometimes  called  experiments  [by  the  **  digestive  mix- 
ture," retorts,  acids,  lamp-wick,  &;c.  1] ;  experiments  which,  made,  as 
too  often  they  are,  without  regard  to  tiie  necessary  and  naimral  con- 
ditions, possess  no-  value,  and  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with ;  espe- 
cially, when,  as  in  the  present  case,  Nature  affords  the  opportwUty  for 
observation,  and  when  we  make  a  rational  use  of  that  opportunity.*' 

It  remains  only  to  say  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  chemist  vras  not 
duly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  tenants  of  the  deep, 
warm-blooded  and  cold*blooded,  are  alike  carnivorous;  and  that  the 
exalted  temperaturo  of  thts  blubber-whale,  the  porpoise,  &c.,  breath- 
ing, also,  with  lun|[s,  and  in  their  comparison  with  the  low  tempera- 
turo of  their  associates  that  respire  with  eills,  contrasts  forcibly  with 
those  carnivorous  animals  whose  respiration  of  oxygen  is  said  to  pre** 
vent  an  accumulation  of  fat  Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  "fat"  (§  440  hb,  no.  10).  But  smce-  animal  food,  especially 
fat,  contaioi  more  of  the  "  fuel*'  than  vegetable  food,  how  does  it  hap- 
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pen,  accorduig  to  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  relative  proper* 
tions  of  oxygen  conaumed  and  carbonic  acid  expired  by  the  graminiv* 
orouB  and  the  carnivorous  animal,  respectivelyi  that  the  former  should 
surpass  the  latter  in  the  formation  of  fat  1 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  ''facts''  of  the  organic  chem-^ 
ist,  we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  midst  of  contradictions,  but  em- 
ployed in  refuting  assumptions  that  are  opposed  by  universal  experi- 
ence (§  5\).  That  experience  I  had  employed  in  the  CammetiUcriet 
for  the  very  puiposes  to  which  its  adverse  assumptions  are  now  con- 
secrated by  tne  disciples  of  the  "  improvedphilosophy"  (§  349  d,  350  j^). 

441,  d.  In  the  case  of  the  hibernating  animals  (§  441,  c),  the  ex* 
cessive  cold,  and  mechanical  irritation,  m  rousing  the  calorific  func- 
tion, operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vital  properties,  and  thus  restore  the 
organic  functions,  and  the  natural  temperature  as  a  consequence, 
along  with  the  other  organic  products;  though  the  heat  more  per- 
fectly thui  any  other.  In  a  less  degree,  cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  hi* 
benmting  animals  (§  188^,  743).  This,  also,  b  an  example  illustra-  ' 
tive  of  the  opposite  influences  of  vital  agents,  according  to  their  in- 
tensity of  action,  and  the  circomstances  under  which  they  are  applied, 
and  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  natural  agents  of  life  to  th^  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  species  of  organic  beings  (§  191,  446  d^  54)0  o). 

The  impression  of  cold,  or  mechanical  irritation,  in  the  foregoing 
case,  is  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  where 
the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  radiated  abroad  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  entire  body,  by  which  they  are  brought  into 
operation  (§  222-233,  500,  512,.  &c.,  638). 

{lespiratipn  and  other  organic  functions  nearly  cease  during  the 
state  of  torpor ;  but  the  restoration  of  heat  is  far  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the .  progressive  return  of  respiration.  Of  all  the 
products,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  the  lead,  as  indispensable  to  the 
other  important  results.  This  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Liebig. 
Nor  is  there  any  principle  in  physiolofi[y,  nor  ainy  facts,  which  wUl 
at  all  explain  the  operation  of  cold  in  diminishing  respiration,  or  cir- 
culation, till  It  has  nrst  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  And, 
were  the  chemical  hypothesis  true,  tbe*nibemating,  and  the  young  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  should  not  sustain  the  remarkable  re- 
duction of  heat  which  is  produced  by  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
45^  F.,  since  more  'oxygen  is  then  consumed  than  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. There  can  be  no  such  positive  exceptions  to  a  fundamental 
law.  If  peculiarity  of  constitution  be  assigned  as  the  cause,  then  is 
the  chemical  hypothesis  abandoned,  and  the  vital  theory  admitted. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  de{>end8 
essentially  on  other  causes  than  diminished  respiration.  The  con- 
verse of  this  must  be  equally  true ;  and  when  heat,  therefore,  is  re- 
stored, the  first  step  in  the  process  is  an  increased  action  of  the  cap* 
illary  blood-vessels,  through  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  (§ 
222,  &o.),  by  which  an  evolution  of  heat  is  immediately  started ;  and 
then  begins  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  movements.  **  Wo  can  al- 
ways hasten  respiration,"  says  Bichat,  truly,  ''  by  making  an  animal 
-su&r;  but  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  always  prior  to  that  of  res- 
piration, whicb  appears  to  be  determined  by  it."---(See  §  484,  Exp.  C.) 

441,  e.  That  is  a  test.  If  the  heat  rises  without  oxygen,  it  certain* 
ly  does  not,  in  such  a  case,  depend  upon  combustion.    The  "  carrieia" 
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muBt  be  regularly  supplied  (§  447^,  a).  I  have  aald  that  Liebig  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sensible  that  internal  heat  is  important  to  the  or« 
ganic  processes,  though  vastly  more  so  in  the  warm-blooded  than  the 
cold-blooded  race,  and  his  statement  upon  this  subject  is  one  of  his 
numerous  contradictions  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  assumes.    Thus: 

'*It  is  obvious  that  the  cause  of  tbe  generation  of  force  is 
diminished,  because,  with  the  abstraction  of  heat,  the  intensity  of  the 
vital  force  diminishes.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  momentum  of  force 
in  a  living  part  defends  on  its  proper  temperature."  "  The  increase 
of  mass  is  effected  in  living  parts  by  the  vital  force.  The  manifesta- 
tion  of  this  power  is  dependent  on  heat;  that  is,  on  a  certain  temper- 
ature peculiar  to  each  specific  organism."  "  The  abstraction  of  heat 
must  be  viewed  as  quite  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  vital  energy." 
"•-Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

Now,  according  to  this  reasoner,  "in  the  animal  body  we  recognize 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  force  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  action 
which  the  elements  of  die  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  ex- 
ercise on  each  other." 

We  are  also  told  that  *'  the  mutual  action  between  the  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  oxyeen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  body  is  the  source  of  animal  heat,*^ — Liebio's  Amp- 
mal  Chemistry, 

But,  we  have  just  seen  that  the  same  reasoner  affirms  that  these 
very  movements  are  "dependent  on  heat"  (§  350,  no.  17i,  &c.). 
The  cause  depends  upon  the  effect,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
cause  (§  440,y).  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  an  hypothesis 
so  estranged  from  nature  1  Indeed,  our  author  not  unfrequently  quits, 
entirely,  the  chemical  ground  o£  animal  heat,  as  we -have  seen  of' 
many  other  assumptions  (§  350),  and  gives  way  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature.     For  example, 

"  Certain  other  constituents  of  the  blood  may  give  lise  to  the  for- 
mation of  CARBONIC  ACID  in  the  lungs.  But,  all  this  has  no  connec- 
tion with  that  VFTAL  process  bt  which  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life  is  generated  in  every  part  of  the  body." — IiIEbio's 
Animal  Chemistry. 

And  yet  it  is  both  a  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  in  phvsiology  and 
medicine,  that  the  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  formed  in  the  body  without  the 
disengagement  of  heat  (§  350,  no.  17^ ;  §  440,  no.  17).  Taking,  also, 
in  connection  the  two  parts  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  one 
of  those  palpable  contradictions  of  a  fundamental  assumption  whiich 
are  the  never-failing  characterisdc  of  false  doctrines.  Thera  is  the 
double  affirmation  that  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  any  other  source 
than  a  vital  process  is  not  a  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  that  animal 
heat  is  alone  generated  by  a  vital  process.  (See,  pardcularly,  §  440, 
nos.  6  and  16.)  Or,  allowing  what  the  language  does  not  admit,  the 
dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  "  generated  in  every 
part  of  the  body,"  we  should  then  have  the  curious  phenomenon  in 
chemistry  of  the  production  in  the  animal  body  of  carbonic  acid  by  a 
chemical  process  and  by  a  vital  process,  while  that  of  the  former,  the 
"^ery  gist  of  the  doctrine,  does  not,  as  avowed,  contribute  to  animal 
heat 
'  441,y.  Again,  it  is  reiterated,  that  ^*  the  mutual  action  between  the 
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elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  drcukUum  of  the 
blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  k  the  source  of  animal  heat"  (^  350, 
no.  3). 

Now,  frogs  hare  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  as  have  "  all 
Bving  creatures^  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxy* 
gen"  (§  443,  c).  But,  these  animals  contradict  our  author's  hypothesis 
as  to  the  "  carriers  of  oxygen/'  not  only  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat, 
bat  other  important  matters,  such  as  the  production  of/orce,  of  motion, 
&c  (see  §  350,  nbs.  3,  4,  8).  Spallanaeani,  for  instance,  eviscerated 
the  heart,  large  blood-vessels,  &c.,  of  a  number  of  frogs  and  toads, 
and  buried  them  in  the  snow,  along  with  others  which  retained  their 
circulation  and  vivacity.  The  whole  soon  became  completely  torpid, 
and  *>  appeared  as  if  nozen."  .  In  a  few  hours  they  were  all  removed 
to  a  warm  situation,  where  all  of  them  began  to  leap  and  make  their 
escape ;  the  reanimation  being  apparently  as  perfect  in  those  which 
had  been  deprived  of  blood  as  in  those  which  had  not.  When  ex* 
posed  to  greater  degrees  of  cold,  they  perished  in  equal  times  (§  441| 
d,  443  b,  494). 

How  simple  an  experiment,  therefiire,  may  overthrow  the  most  pop* 
nlar  hypothesis  in  ptiilosophy.  It  cannot  be  true  of  frogs  that  will 
leap  and  jump  without  blood,  as  well  as  frogs  with  blood,  afrer  being 
*'  apparently  frozen,"  that  their  independent  source  of  heat  is  owing 
to  "  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  any  more 
than  their  "  tunoufU  qfynotion  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
inspired  and  consumed  in  a  given  time  by  the  animal"  (§  350,  no.  8)« 
And  then,  too,  according  to  our  author, 

**  Since  physiology  has  proved,  that  the  globules  of  blood  take  no 
share  in  Uie  process  oi  nutrition^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  play  a 
part  in  the  process  of  teepitationJ^  Especially  in  white-blooded  ani- 
malsw — LiEBio'9  Animal  Chemistry. 

From  all  which  it  is  more  and  more  apparent,  that "  the  Reformer" 
was  employed  about  a  plan  of  human  chemistry  rather  than  of  animal 
chemistry  (§  440,  c). 

The  foregoing  subject  is  farther  continued  in  §  443-445. 

441^,  a.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  hiber- 
nating and  cold-blooded  animals  is  true,  in  principle,  of  aU  other  an- 
imals who  suffer  only  a  partial  reduction  of  temperature.  The  differ- 
ences do  not  arise  from  different  fundamental  laws,  but  from  different 
modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  in  different  species  of  animals, 
and  at  different  ages  of  me  same  individual  (§  155, 185, 191).  There 
are  many  animals  that  approximate  the  hibernating  in  their  feeble 
power  of  maintaining  hieat;  tmd  others,  again,  which  sustain  interme- 
diate relations  to  the  more  perfect  of  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata* 
^  The  high  temperature,"  says  Edwards,  in  his  Influence  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Ltfe^  "  which  seems  to  characterize  the  mammalia  and 
birds,  does  not  belong  to  them  ^exclusively,  since  examples  of  it  are 
found  among  insects ;  and,,  on  the  other  hand,  amon^  the  mammalia 
themselves  (as  the  hibernating),  which,  at  certain  periods,  present  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  cold-blooded  yertebrata ;  and,  lastly,  a 
great  number  of  non-hibernating  mammalia  and  birds,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  life,  show,  as  far  as  the  phenom^ia  of  heat  are  con- 
cerned, a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cold-blooded  animals." 

It  may  be  thence  inferred,  that  what  is  so  remarkably  conspicuous 
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in  tlie  torpid  hibernating  animals  is  only  the  result  of  a  law  that  pte« 
vails  throughout  the  ammal  kingdom.  This  law  extends  equally  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  possesses  a  far  greater  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  than  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  which  belong  to  northern  climates  have,  also,  exactly  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hibernating  animals,  while  those  of  tropical  regions 
maintain  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  are  destroyed  by  a 
degree  of  cold  in  which  some  northern  herbaceous  plants  spring  into 
active  life,  and  pierce  their  way  through  snow  and  ice. 

441^,  b.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that,  through  the  same  law,  the 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  have  their  standard  of  heat  modified  by  cli- 
mate ;  and  even  man  himself  sustains  variations  of  1^  to  2^  F,  And, 
as  I  have  said  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  it  is  important  to 
remark,  as  showing  the  entire  independence  of  this  phenomenon  of 
respiration,  this  change  does  not  take  place  till  such  as  remove  from 
one  climate  to  another  shall  have  been  for  some  time  subjected  to  the 
new  condition  of  vital  stimuli.  It  is  the  result  of  acchmation,  and, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  full  of  the  most  instructive  illustration  to 
a  reflecting  mind.  The  phenomenon,  I  say,  is  owing  to  permanent 
modifications  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  is  of  the.  same  nature  as  the 
change  of  temperament  which  the  melancholic  undergoes  on  passing 
from  the  temperate  to  the  equatorial  regions  (§  602),  and  about  which 
the  law  of  vital  habit  is  interested  (§  561,  585,  602,  603). 

441  i,  c.  It  is  equally  a  fatal  circumstance  to  the  chemical  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  standard  of  heat  is  lowest  in  cold,  and  highest  in  hot  cli- 
mates, whatever  the  amount  of  clothing,  &;c.,  since  more  oxygen  is 
respired  in  the  former,  and,  according  to  our  author,  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  "  fuel"  is  consumed  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  oxygen  gas 
(§440,  noB.  8,  9,  &c.).  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  following  statement : 

"  The  most  trustwotSiy  observations  prove  that  in  aU  climates,  in 
the  temperate  zones  as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  commonly  called  warm- 
blooded animals,  is  invariahly  the  same.*' — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

And  why,  again,  is  the  temperature  of  man  higher  in  tropical  than 
in  temperate  climates  1  The  reply  is  another  proof  of  the  tampering 
of  chemistry  with  a  subject  utterly  beyond  its  reach ;  since  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  operates  gradually  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  calorific 
function,  and  thus  slowly  establishes  that  condition  by  which  an  ex- 
alted temperature  is  determined  throughout  the  universal  body  (§  350, 
no.  65,  441  c,  445  «). 

441^,  d.  Nor  may  I  neglect  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  egg, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  cold  **  in  a  degree  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals."  This  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  that  the  vital  properties  are  capable  of 
generating  heat  independently  even  of  circulation  (§  441,y),  while  its 
greater  evolution  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  those  pn^erties  in  active 
operation  through  the  mature  organization  (§  65).  The  former  con- 
dition, associated,  also,  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  caudes  of  putre- 
&ction,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Kfe,  that  it  is  an  ac- 
tive, not  a  passive  state,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  power,  and  that 
its  laws  are  specific.  But,  how  will  the  combustion  hypothesis  dis- 
pose of  the  internal  source  of  heat  in  the  e^  % 
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442»  a.  In  respect  to  the  affinnation  that  ''dpthing  is  merely  an 
equivaJent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food"  (§  440»  no.  11),  I  have  addu- 
ced, in  my  former  Essay,  many  facts  to  prove  that  our  clothing  is 
greatly  a  matter  of  habit,  and  tins  is  shown  by  the  facts  virhich  will  be 
soon  presented.  It  is,  indeed,  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  vital  ac- 
tion, and  of  its  obedience  to  the  law  of  vital  habit,  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional law  by  yrhich  all  results  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  organie  processeSi  and,  therefore,  a  uniform,  tempera- 
tnte  of  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata ;  while,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  the  same  work,  the  modifications  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  hibernating  and  cold-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  what  is  observ- 
ed of  the  non-hibemating  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  but  go  to  con- 
firm the  whole  philosophy  which  is  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of 
tiiese  animals. 

There,  too,  I  have  shown  by  an  examination  of  facts,  that  the  rapid 
change  in  the  power  of  elaborating  heat  in  early  life  depends  on  the 
same  common  pziaciple  which  determines  the  changes  in  all  other 
functions  and  results,  that  they  are  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  and  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  resistance  of  cold  in  the  young  of  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata  proves  the  vital  character  of  the  calorific  function 
(§  153*1^,  441  by 

442,  b.  In  illustration  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  as  it  respects  the 
power  enjoyed  by  man  of  resisting  cold  (§  441,  c),  and  in  farther  dis- 
proof of  t^e  assumption  that  a  living  anixnel  is  **  hke  any  other  heated 
mass  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects,"  I  shall 
quote  from  the  OommaUariu  one  of  the  facts  which  are  there  present- 
ed for  the  purpose  which  is  now  in  view.    Thus : 

*^  Mackenzie  says,  that  some  of  the  northern  savages  follow  the 
chase  in  the  coldest  weather  with  only  a  slight  covering.  Lewis  and 
Clark  state,  diat  two  Indians  slept  upon  the  snow  during  the  night 
in  a  lieht  dress,  when  the  thermometer  was  40  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  FahcenheiL  The  man  was  uninjured ;  the  boy  had  his  feet 
ficozen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  could  sustain  such  an 
exposttiB.  The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  ponoer  of  habit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  of  life,  and  is  utterly  insusceptible  of  explanation  on 
any  other  principle."-'-*Cbs»maitarM9. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  fix>ze  to  death  in  the  woods  of 
Peacham,  Vermont^  on  the  nisht  of  the  7th  of  June,  1817 ;  notwith« 
standing,  also,  he  was  full,  to  mtoxication,  of  the  most  combustible 
substance  (§  440,  no.  9). 

But,  again,  we  are  informed  by  Captain  Wilkes,  that,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  40^  F.,  ''the  Petcherai  Indians  were  entirely 
naked,  vnth  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin«  only  sufficient 
to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  generally  worn  on  the  side  from 
which  the  vnnd  blows,  affording  diem  little  shelter  against  its  pierc- 
ing influence." 

Again,  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "On  the  11th  of  March,  three  bark 
canoes  arrived,  containing  four  men,  four  women,  and  a  jrirl  about 
sixteen  yeafs  of  age,  four  little  boys,  andfimr  infanU^  one  of  the  lattw 
about  a  week  old,  and  quite  naked.    The  thermometer  was  at  46^ 
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Ph."— WiLKSs's  Narrative  ff  the  United  Statee  Explorimg  Expedi- 
tion,  vol.  i.,  p.  131,  124.     1845. 

The  foregoing,  in  relation  to  the  irfanU^  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edwards  as  to  the 
comparatiye  inability  of  infants  to  bear  a  cold  atmosphere,  when  an- 
accustomed,  and  with  what  is  known  of  hereditary  constitution  (§ 
447  A,  540,  561.  See,  also,  Medical  and  PhyeioU^gical  Cammentth 
ries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27,  52,  56,  69-74). 

'*  The  power  of  the  Russian  Zincali  of  resisting  cold,"  says  Barrow, 
*'  is  truly  wonderful,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  snow,  in  slight  canvas  tents,  when  the  temperature  is  30^ 
or  40°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit." — Barrow's  Zincali  of  Spain, 

No  two  individuals  under  apparently  equal  circumstances,  of  the 
same  health,  nge,  sex,  and  with  die  same  quantities  and  qualities  of 
food,  clothing,  Sec.,  are  alike  in  the  power  of  resisting  cold.  Place 
them  in  a  temperature  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  one  will  perish 
while  the  other  will  not  suffer.  One  shall  enjoy  a  glow  of  warmth 
from  athledo  exercise,  while  the  other  shall  pensh  with  the  same 
counteracting  means.  It  is  a  common  event  to  witness  the  blasters, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  work  in  winter  with  heavy  drills  in 
their  naked  hands,  while  others,  unaccustomed,  would  be  frost-bitten 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  difference  is  manifestlv  owing  in  part 
to  a  difference  in  constitution,  but  especially  to  the  influence  o£  habit, 
which  engenders  the  power  of  enduring  intense  degrees  of  cold,  and 
which  no  chemical  principles  can  possibly  expound  (§  535-568). 

442,  c.  The  foregoing  nets  show  us,  also,  how  it  has  happened  that 
animals  have  spread  abroad  from  the  spot  where  they  were  created, 
and  become  specifically  adapted  to  different  climates.  The  element 
of  their  adaptation  was  implanted  in  their  vital  constitution  at  the 
time  of  their  creation,  and  relates  to  ahnost  all  physical  agents.  And 
80  with  veeetables,  which  may  be  gradually  transplant^  from  tiie 
eauator  to  high  northern  latitudes,  where  they  also  undergo  dianges 
ot  organization  (§  155,  535,  538,  &Cw).  Thus  do  we  also  again  bring 
the  philosophy  of  physiology  to  die  overthrow  of  that  infidelity  which 
departs  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  organic  Creation  (§  74, 450},  hr^y 

442,  d.  Again,  do  the  beasts  or  die  birds  of  the  polar  clime  change 
their  frir  or  their  plumage,  when  transported  to  a  temperate  region  f 
What,  for  example,  answers  die  white  bear,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  ]  And  yet  their  temperature  sustains  but  a  slight  change, 
thpugh  a  change  subversive  of  the  combustion  theory  (§  441  c,  441^), 
Here,  too,  in  truth,  they  consume  a  far  greater  quantity  of  food ;  and, 
if  the  chemist's  hypothesis  as  to  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  at- 
mospheric air  be  adopted  (§  440,  no.  14),  these  transplanted  creatures 
should  sustain  a  very  exalted  rise  of  temperature.  But,  upon  the 
physiological  action  of  external  heat,  as  a  vital  stimulus,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  a  warm  climate  would  much  more  than  compensate  £ot 
any  supposed  deficiency  of  oxygen  (§  440  e,  441|  c). 

"  Ana  then,  on  the  other  hand,"  turning  again  to  man,  and  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Commentaries,  **  are  die  experiments  of  individuals 
subjecting  diemselves  to  an  excessively  high  temperature,  without  sus- 
taining any  sensible  variation  of  heat.  This  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  Blagden,  Banks,  Fordyce,  Solander,  G-.  Home,  Dundas,  Dr.  North, 
Phipps,  Seafordi,  and  Dobson,  who  exposed  themselves  to  a  temper- 
uatre  of  260<^  Fh." — Comm.,  vol  ii,  p.  61,  62. 
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442»  e.  We  flee,  then,  in  liie'Varioiis  demonstradonfl,  which  have 
now  been  made,,  of  the  power  of  all  -waxm-blooded,  non^hibemating 
▼ertebrata  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  mider  the  grreatest 
vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  temperature  that  are  compatible  with  life, 
a  proof  of  apino^t  astonishing  law  of  the  living  body,  in  perfect  con- 
flict with  the  laws,  of  caloric  as  they  exist  in  the  inorganic  world. 
*'  We  know  it"  as  exactly  as  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  most  precise  law  in  physics.  It  is,  in  itself,  demonstrative 
of  the  government  of  living  bemgs  by  specific  forces.  It  establishes 
a  positive  distinction  between  these  forces  and  the  organized  structure. 
If  I  am  not  right  in  this  construcdon,  I  say,  once  more,  let  the  ground 
of  objection  be  shown.  I  mean  not  the  usual  denial,  or  by  renewed 
misrepresentations  of  my  statements.  The  o^ections  must  be  found- 
ed upon  a  broad  and  philosophical  survey  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
.heat  that  relate  to  living  objects  as  they  may  be  modined  by  natural 
causes,  or  by  morbid  states  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ground  must  cover 
the  general  physiological  condition  of  organized  beings.  How  wide 
from  all  this  are  the  assumpdons,  and  those  mostly  relative  to  man 
(§  440,  c),  that  have  been  lately  consecrated  as  the  true  '*  experimen- 
tal philosophy''  of  animal  heat  (§  349,  d)\ 

443,  a.  As  my  former  Essay  embraces  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  philosophy  attending  the  calorific  function  in  the 
cold-blooded  race,  1  shall  now  add  only  a  few  remarks  to  what  I  have 
already  stated  upon  this  subject,  and  as  suggested  by  die  present  stage 
of  my  inquiry  (§  441/,  44l|  a). 

443,  b.  Frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  are  supplied  with 
oi^acious  lungs ;  and,  however  it  may  be  argued  that  their  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  warm-blopded  animals,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  the  same  respiration,  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  and 
the  same  **  charcoal  fire,''  m  the  ratio  of  the  food  consumed,  and  yet 
is  their  temperature  principally  regulated  by  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  They  also  emit  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
proves  a  free  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberal  supply  of  food.  All 
this  is  as  essential  to  frogs  as  to  man ;  and  tiiey  equallv  perish 
when  deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  and  so  of  all  tiie  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe  (§  350,  no.  17|,  and  §  440,  no.  10).  And  what  will  chemistry 
answer  to  the  exalted  temperature  which  attends  the  ijoflammationa 
of  the  cold-blooded  vertebn^a  1 

Chemistry  must  here  be  consistent,  and  in  being  so  it  necessarily 
abandons  the  hypothesis  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  depends  on  tiie  union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  body,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  that  combination. 
**Jnthe  animal  body,**  says  Liebig,  "  the  food  is  tkefnd  ;  toiih  a  prop* 
£r  supply  of  oxygen  we  obtain  tke  heat  given  out  during  its  combus- 
tion:'   (Also,  I  440,  nos.  6,  6,  17.) 

443,  c.  The  difference  in  the  law  regulating  temperature  is  owing 
to  a  difference  in  vital  constitution,  of  which  the  chemist  takes  no  ac- 
count (§  440,  no.  12).  But,  tiiere  are  also  many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  vital  phenomena  of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are 
due  to  the  same  condition  of  constitution,  and  by  which  their  relative 
power  of  generating  heat  is  shown  to  depend  on  a  common  cause, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
ders cold-blooded  animals  greatly  subject  to  the  temperature  of  the 
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•uiTounding  miedittmi  but  Wliidi  tkp  enables  tliem  (e  Mi«t  its  infln- 
enceby  some  2  or3  demesttl^l  sehacmB  of  theyesr.       •    ' 

443,  d.  If  the  chemkt  reeoit  to  difference  of  constitutien.in  etplain- 
ing  the  foregoing  phenomena^  as  is  AoneraHy  done,  he  resbrts  to  the 
properties  and  Amotions  of  life,  and  abandons  hi^  ^^^-groond.  in 
one  ease  he  says,  it  is  because  they  are  cold*blooded,  and  in  the  other, 
because  ihey  are  waim-blooded,  and  so  on.  Such,  indeed^  is  the  £eiot 
Sut,  is  it  not  because  fhe  organization  and  vital  endowments  are 
not  adapted  to  the  same  generation  of  heat  in  one  case  as  prevails  in 
the  other;  and  this,  too,  when  the  organisation  may  be  in  a  high  d^ 
gree  simple  (§  409,  e)  ? 

444,  Let  us,  therefore,  settle  this  question  by  rafbrence  to  an  animal 
without  lungSy  or  giUs,  and  in  which,  also,  the  temperature  is  clearly 
influenced  by  causes  which  can  alone  operate  as  vital  stimuli  The 
temperature,  for  example,  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  at  about  90^  F.,  when 
the  air  is  at  40^,  and  upward  of  70^  in  winter.  Their  power  of  gen* 
erating  heat  is  also  increased  during  the  breeding  season.  This  phe* 
nomenon  corresponds  with  the  observations  that  I  have  made  upon 
vegetables;  havmg  found  the  temperature  highest  when  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  putting  iotOir^medieal  and  PhysMogical  Cammm* 
taties^  voL  ii.,  p.  76-78.) 

445,  a.  Still  more  conclusively,  than  the  obvious  dMendenoe  of  or* 
ganic  heat  in  the  cold-blooded  veitebrata,  insects,  ecc,^  upon  vital 
principles,  do  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  heat  evince  the  same  great 
law  of  organic  nature.  This  subject  has  been  ably  explored  by  John 
Hunter,  and,  as  I  have  intimated  in  the  fare^cang  section,  has  re- 
ceived a  careful  attention  from  myself,  ^enebier,  also,  saw  liie  ther* 
mometer  rise  from  79^  to  143^  F.,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  spathes  of  the  arum  cordifoUum^  at  the  time  of  <^ning  their 
sheaths.    And  so  Huber,  and  others. 

445,  b.  That  fact,  and  the  ability  of  plants  to  generate  a  tempera- 
ture oflen  far  above  the  earth  or  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  so 
apparent  that  they  are  univenally  admitted;  but  obtain  from  the 
chemist  no  fturther  notice.  Indeed,  the  fbllowing  is  all  that  we  have 
from  Liebig  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  heat.     Thus : 

*'  AH  living' creatures,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  possess  ¥rithin  themselves  a  source  of  heat  independent  of 
surrounding  objects.  This  truth  applies  to  all  animals,  emd  extendi^ 
besides,  to  ^  germinaium  ^  seeds,  to  theflowerisig  ofplantSj  and  to  the 
nuUuration  ofjrmtsj' — AmnuU  Chemistry. 

And  yet  is  the  '*  combustive  process"  alwm  in  progress,  more  or 
less,  in  all  parts  of  vegetable  organization.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises  as  to  the  motive  for  not  only  concealing  an  important  fact,  but 
in  thus  implying,  by  circumstantial  statements,  that  no  other  parts  of 
vegetables  "  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  independent  heat.'* 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  source  belongs  to  seeds  in  their  germinating 
state,  &C.,  b  sufficiently  conclusive  that  it  extends  to  eveiy  part  of  the 
plant,  and  '*  the  Refoimer"  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  very 
egg  resists  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  in  virtue  of  its'in- 
teiml  source  of  independent  heat. 

But,  all  this  is  fieital  to  our  author's  hypothesis.  Eggs  do  not  con- 
sume oxygen,  have  no  ''  carrieia  of  oxygen,"  and  trees,  it  is  said,  do 
not  '<bum"  like  tiie  animal  body  (§  302,  303|).    Consequentiy,  tiie 
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ehemiBt,  to  cangr  otit  hiB  hypoiiiens  of  anknal  heai^  miist  muntam  the 
anomaly  tliat  seeda,  flowers,  and  friiit%  during  their  developmenty  are 
&e  only  pana  o£  the  TOgetable  world  that  poaaeis  "  an  independent 
aource  ofiieat."  The  sectet  of  all  thia  will  oe  fiuther  aeen  in  the  fol* 
lewing  pasat^ : 

445,  a.  "  The  diattnguiahing  character  of  Vegetable  life  is  a  contin- 
ued passage  of  matter  from  the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  static  equilib- 
rium. A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  qftnoHan*^  (see  §  350, 
nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  &a).  **  In  a  word,  no 
waste  occurs  in  vegetables.  [?]  Waste,  in  the  animal  body,  is  a 
change  in  the  state  or  in  the  composition  of  some  of  its  parts,  and 
consequently  is  t^e  result  of  chemical  action/' —  Lisbigs  Animal 
Chemistry, 

And,  again :  '*  Analogy,  that  fertile  source  of  error,  has  unfortu- 
nately led  to  the  yerv  unapt  comparison  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants 
with  those  of  animals." — -Libbio's  Organic  Chemiitry^  Bcc^ 

445,  e.  Thus  is  the  problem  solved.  There  is  eidier  no  heat  een- 
erated  by  plants,  or,  otnerwise,  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
is  radically  ftlse.  To  show  how  this  may  be,  I  shall  now  introduce 
an  abstract  of  some  observations  made  by  myself  on  the  temperatuxe 
of  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  testate  the  mode  in  which  die  observa* 
tions  were  conducted,  or  the  precautions  adopted,  as  they  axe  records 
ed  in  the  Commeniariet, 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1839,  in  a  neighboring  fiorest,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  & 

**  Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  six  hours,  from  38^  to  629  F.  Near  freezing  at  sunrise. 

^  A  dead  upright  tree  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
Its  diameter  was  12  inches.  The  temperature  of  this  tree,  at  the  dose 
of  my  observations,  was  45^  at  &e  centre  and  in  all  other  parts  (§ 
440,  nos.  14, 15,  and  16). 

Jnglaiii  iqnaaaota,  diameter  10  xnches,  48^  Bndi  iKgfatly  enlixaiiv- 

Do.           da  "  6  «  «o                        do. 

Fagoa  ■yltatica.  "  10  "  49°  Badi  ■welling. 

Oaereiu  tmctoru,  -  7  "  49°  Nobaddins. 

OMtanearAiiieriotta.  "  19  *'  60                 do. 

BetoU  nigra,  "  4  "  51°  Flowering. 

Balix  Babykndoa,  "  18  "  53  Bodi  nnfelded. 

Do.           da  «  18  "  sa®                  do. 

Finaa  Caoadenain,  "  18  "  94P 

Flatanoa  oocldentafia,  "  18  "  60^  No  budding; 

Da              do.  '•  6  "  540                 da 

Da              da  "  4  ^  NP                da 

Jmipenia  Vizginiaaa,  «  4  «  550 

Bobma  paendaoacia,  "  3  "  88^                 da 

Pepaloa  tetigata,  "  4  —  6ffi  Inbloon. 

Da           Si.  «  4,  «  64°              da 

Do.          da  -  3  "  630              da 

Do.           da  -  3  "  65°              da 

Da          da  «  a  «  670              ia 

Da          da  «  U  «  68».             da 

«*  Believing  that  if  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  o£  animal  heat 
were  correct,  I  should  &id  an  elevation  of  vegetable  heat  as  the 
warmth  of  the  season  increased,  and  the  energy  of  vegetable  life  be- 
came more  exalted,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  April  I  made  anothez 
visit  (§  441^,  c). 

^  Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  five  hours,  firom  40°  to  66°. 
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**  Temperature  of  two  dead,  diy,  upright  birch  trees,  one  eiglit 
inches  in  diameter,  Uie  other  six  inches,  at  end  of  observation  60^  in 
all  their  parts.  Temperature  of  die  earth  six  inches  below  suilacp 
47^  in  shade,  at  close  of  observation.    Probably  5(P  at  two  feet. 
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diameter  15  inohei, 

54° 

Boda  aweUbg. 

PlatiuHU  «Mv>^<yti^Bfi^ 
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59° 
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Oaeiciu  fireoM, 
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68° 

do. 
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Ia  bloom. 
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Bada  aweOing. 

Comoa  Florida, 
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5  Flower-boda  adranoxng';  no 
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Bada  opeoing. 
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II 
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Boda  opening. 

44d,yi  **  It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  foregoing  observations 
that  ve^tables  possess  a  vital  power  of  generating  heat,  according  to 
the  activity  of  their  organic  forces ;  and  I  carry  the  analogy  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  temperature  was  not  influenced  by  that  of 
the  earth*  as  seen  by  the  preceding  statement  The  heat  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  first  observation.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  of  trees.  This  remarkable  fact  is  hot  only  especially  indicative 
of  the  vital  agencies  in  the  generation  of  vegetable  heat,  but  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  what  obtains  in  the  animal 
kingdom  in  respect  to  age.  It  corresponds,  also,  with  observations 
upon  herbaceous  plants.  The  difference  depends  upon  the  relative 
di£ference  in  organization  and  vital  properties  at  the  corresponding 
periods  of  life."— C^m<fitorte«  (§  153-155,  441  h^). 

445,  ^.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  diat  "  the  general 
phenometM  of  the  disengagement  ofhiat  remain  always  the  same  in  an- 
imaU  toith  lungs,  in  those  toithout  them,  and  in  plants,  aU  of  which 
have  an  independent  temperature,** — ^Bichat. 

446,  a.  The  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  animal  heat  is  the 
same  as  that  Df  all  other  products  of  animal  organization ;  its  influ- 
ence, however,  being  sometimes  remarkably  pronounced  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  heat,  as  seen  in  the  quick  transition  of  the  hibernating  animal 
from  temperatures  below  40°  to  upward  of  90°  F.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  extensively  investigated  in  my  former  work,  that  I 
shall  only  now  say  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat  does  not  depend 
on  the  nervous  power,  as  often  maintained,  but,  like  other  functions  of 
animals,  is  only  influenced  by  it  (§  1 83-185, 188, 222-S33, 489, 492, 500). 
These  are  variously  affected  by  varying  influences  exerted  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  as,  of  course,  are  also  the  se- 
creted products  in  a  corresponding  manner.  In  the  perfectly  natural 
state,  the  nervous  system  has  no  important  agency  in  the  producdon 
of  the  phenomena,  but  may  become  powerfully  instrumental  in  modi- 
fying the  properties,  and  actions,  and  products  of  life,  when  unusual 
conditions  exist,  or  when  unusual  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  analogy,  as  supplied  by 
ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  nervous  system  may  have  no  active  participation  in  the  elab- 
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oration  of  heat,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  while  this  indue* 
tion  is  strengthened  by  what  is  known  of  other  secreted  product^  in 
both  of  the  animated  kingdoms.  StiH,  in  respect  to  the  animal  king- 
dom,  the  mere  existence  of  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems,  their 
i^markable  properties  and  susceptibilities,  and  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  paits  of  the  organization,  ia^jfrimajacie,  conclusive  that 
they  have  important  offices  m  relation  to  animals,  and  that  their  pres- 
ence, in  the  natural  state  of  the  complex  being,  is  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  every  function.  This,  as  will  have  been  seen,  has  been  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  in  relation  to  many ;  and  that  unusual,  or 
sudden  impressions  that  are  not  unnatural,  as  the  operation  of  the  pas- 
sions, for  mstance,  may  be  extensively  and  profoundly  pn^ac^ted 
from  the  brain  to  other  organs.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  natural  condition  of  the  secretions  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  nervous  connection  between  the  secerning  organs  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis ;  while  it  has  been  equally  shown  'that  the  organic  func- 
tions, and  all  vascular  action,  may  be  immediately  and  powerfully 
influenced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
whether  in  a  direct  manner,  as  in  Philip's  Experiments,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  sympathy,  as  in  blows  upon  the  stomach,  sur- 
gical operations,  the  action  of  medicines  and  of^poisons  upon  the  in- 
testinal canal,  &c. 

Assuming,  then,  that  ammal  Jieat  is  also  a  secreted  product,  it 
would  come  philosophically  under  the  common  law ;  and  since  it  ap- 
pears from  experiment,  that  animal  heat  depends  even  more  upon 
the  presence  of  the  brain  than  an  imperfect  production  of  gastric 
juice  and  other  secreted  fluids,  and  may  be  as  powerfully  influenced 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  physiolo^cal  analogy  between  heat 
and  other  secreted  matters  becomes  quite  apparent;  while  it  ex- 

Slains  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in 
eveloping  heat  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  441,  441|  a); 
and  thus  conducts  us,  also,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  oth- 
er causes  in  modifying  animal  temperature. 

To  maintain  the  foregoing  conclusion,  I  have  examined,  in  my  for* 
mer  Essay,  the  merits  of  Brodie's,  Philip's,  Chaussat's,  and  other  ex- 
periments upon  the  nervous  system,  the  phenomena  of  hibernating 
animals,  the  modifications  of  temperature  that  spring  from  injuries, 
diseases,  and  other  affections  of  the  nerves,  &c.,  the  admissions  of 
distinguished  chemico-physiologists,  and.  other  important  considera- 
tions. Some  of  these  tacts  in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence  upon 
animal  temperature  will  appear  in  the  next  following  section. 

446,  b.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  experiments  of  Philip  conflict  with  those  of  Brodie  and 
Chaussat,  which  establish  an  influence  of  the  nervous  po>ver  over  thie 
phenomena  of  animal  heat.  But  that  is  an  error;  since  the  deduc- 
tion of  Philip  himself  fix)m  his  own  observations  ascribes  to  the  ner- 
vous power  what  is  due  to  the  organic  power.     Thus : 

*'  That  the  maintenance  of  animal  temperature  is  a  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  properly  so  called,  appears  from  a  variety  of  facta 
generally  known ;  the  temperature  either  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
body  being  lessened  by  any  cause  that  impairs  Uie  action  of  particu- 
lar nerves  in  the  former  instance,  or  of  the  whole  nervous  s^'stem  in 
the  latter." — Philip,  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases,  p.  48. 
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Again  he  says,  *'  I  here  consider  it  as  prored,  by  experiments  «!• 
ready  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  is  a  function 
of  the  nervous  influence/' — Philip's  Ltquiiy  itUo  the  Laws  (f  the  Vi- 
tal Ftmctimu,  Exp,  77.   -(Also,  §  437,  c.) 

446,  €,  It  is,  of  course,  erroneously  stated  by  *<  the  Refonner,*'  that, 
"  by  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  motion  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  secretion  or  the  gastric  juice  are  arrested."  The  juice  is 
only  modified  in  quality,  whne  it  is  actually  increased  in  quantity  (§ 
461,  489). 

"  The  Reformer"  has  also  high  conceptions  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system  in  organic  results,  notwithstanding  they  are  all  exclu* 
flively  due,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  merest  chemical  processes  (§  350). 
*'  Every  thing  in  the  animal  organism,"  he  says,  "  to  which  the  name 
of  motion  can  be  applied,,  proceeds  from  the  nervous  apparatus.'^ 
Our  author,  however,  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  '<  the 
singular  idea  that  the  nerves  produce  animal  heat  has  obviously  arisen 
from  the  notion  that  the  inspu^d  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  in  the 
blood  itself."  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  our  author  that  '*  every 
thing  in  the  animal  organim  to  which  the  name  of  motion  eon  he  ap' 
plied  proceeds  Jrom  the  nervous  apparatus;"  and  we  are  also  told  that 
without  this  motion  there  can  be  no  animal  heat  (§  350,  nos.  3,  17|>, 
6,7,18^,19). 

But,  take  the  ordinary  construction  of  those  who  mingle  together, 
but  virtually  contradistinguish,  the  powers  and  processes  of  living  and 
dead  matter,  and  impute  to  the  nervous  influence  no  small  share,  along 
with  chemical  agencies,  in  the  production  of  heat  and  other  products 
of  the  living  organism,  we  are  asked  to  sanction  one  of  the  most  un* 
philosophical  and  incongruous  medleys  of  powers,  processes,  laws, 
and  principles,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  that  ever  pre- 
sented itself  for  well-merited  satire.  The  nervous  power  is  also  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  chemico-vitalist,  as  by  the  chemist,  a  mere 
chemical  agent  But,  we  shall  have  seen  that  this  construction  is  en* 
cumbered  with  difficulties  (§  222,  &c.,  451/,  500  »). 

446,  d.  The  modifying  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
ffeneration  of  animal  neat  being  established  not  only  by  experiments, 
but  especially,  also,  by  facts  relating  to  morbid  states  of  the  system, 
to  which  I  shall  soon  advert,  and  by  all  that  is  philosophical  in  physi- 
ological science ;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  now  easily  and  rapidly 
1^  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon  the  vascular  system 
(as  in  blushine),  and  upon  the  organic  viscera,  we  have  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  a  veiy  low  degree  of  cold  in  recall- 
ing into  action  those  vessels  upon  which  depends  the  exaltation  of 
temperature  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  441  i,  441^  a).  That 
the  mtensity  of  the  cold,  like  the  mechanical  irritant  (§  441,  e,  d),  o|>- 
erates,  also,  in  a  direct  manner,  upon  the  organic  properties,  as  m 
other  instances  of  foreign  agents,  is  undoubtedly  true  (§  189).  The 
law  being  also  universal,  explains  the  influences  of  other  causes,  in 
health  and  disease,  in  modifying  animal  temperature,  and  only  regards 
the  agency  of  respiration,  like  that  of  digestion,  &c.,  as  being  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  the  blood,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  uses  of  the 
various  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  heat  and 
other  products. 

447,  a.  Whatever  is  true,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  of  the  production 
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6theat  m  the  nBtml  state  of  the  organio  bemg,  mngt  be  equally  so  in 
its  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  by  "  the  Kefonner," 
iSiat  **  we  catmot  mvestigate  the  lawt  of  life  in  cm  organized  being  which 
%$  diaeased  ;"  bnt  we  have  seen  that  this  will  not  bold  in  experience 
or  phOosOphy  ^§  30S|).  It  serves,  however,  its  useful  puxpose  in  the 
chemical  aoctnne  of  animal  heat.  But,  since  the  truth  is  just  the  re- 
verse (§  160,  163),  I  shall  present  from  the  Chmmeneariei,  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  series  of  fkcts  which  contribute  an  important  liffht  upon  the 
physioloey  of  calorificaticm,  and  upon  the  eeneral  constitution  of  or* 
ganic  beings.  We  shall  learn  yet  farther,  by  this  demonstration,  that 
me  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  exactiv  on  a  par  with  all  other  organic 
products,  and  has  a  corresponding  dependence  upon  decarbonised 
blood,  and  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  aspect  (§  764,  c).  And  here 
our  author'e  philosophy  is  conJsistent,  since  he  imputes  alike  the  for- 
mation of  animal  heat,  and  all  other  products,  even  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nay,  all  diseases,  yea,  death  itself  (§  350,  no.  46)»  to  the 
union  of  oxy^n  gas  with  the  elements  of  food. 

447,  h.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  that  the  phenomena  supplied  by  diseased  conditions 
are  often  the  most  important  in  illustrating  the  properties  and  laws  of 
organic  beings ;  and  upon  no  question  have  they  a  greater  bearing 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  Morbid  states  are  only  physiolog- 
ical changes,  and  the  resulting  products  and  phenomena  are  simply 
modified  conditions  of  such  as  are  more  natural,  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  same  laws,  the  same  causes,  the  same  functionB  as  deter* 
mine  the  healthy  results  ^§  155,  156).  This  is  an  undeniable  propo- 
sition. In  the  conflict  at  doctrines,  therefore,  which  are  predicated 
of  the  perfectly  natural  phenomena,  we  should  seek  for  the  light  of 
aueh  as  emanate  from  diseased  conditions;  and  herd  the  chemist  is 
even  more  disqualified  for  investieation  than  in  the  dark  mazes  of 
physiology.  To  him,  the  vast  field  of  pathology,  vdiich  every  where 
stamps  with  falsehood  his  chemical  views  of  life,  is  as  hidden  as  undis* 
covered  regions ;  and  since  all  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclu- 
sions necessarily  refer  to  the  natural  physiological  conditions,  their 
impracticability,  absurdity,  and  destructiveness,  when  deduced  firom 
the  chemical  premises,  as  clearly  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  their 
foundation.  The  student  of  organic  nature,  therefore,  appreciates,  as 
he  deplores,  the  ignorance  which  is  received  as  the  lignt  of  knowl- 
edge (§  349,  d). 

447,  c.  It  should  be  considered,  also,  in  respect  to  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  temperature  that  spring  fix)m  morbid  conditions,  whether 
high  or  low,  the  diet  is  often  the  same,  very  spare,  or  when  the  tem- 
perature is  most  exalted,  as  in  active  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation^ 
there  is  a  total  abstinence  fix)m  food.  Consider,  also,  the  brute  ani- 
mal under  the  same  circumstances,  abstaining  totally,  yet  suffering  a 
very  exalted  temperature  (§  440,  nos.  1,  4,  5). 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  important 
fiu;ts  whicn  are  supplied  by  disease,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  Essay 
on  Animal  Heat.    For  the  authorities  quoted,  see  the  Essay. 

447,  d.  Diseases  of  the  brain  supply  a  variety  of  facts  which  illus- 
trate our  inquiry.  Thus,  in  phrenitis,  one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the 
body,  is  colder  than  the  other.  ^  That  the  temperature  of  a  paralyzed 
part  is  generally  below  the  normal  standard  is  now  universally  adroit- 
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,  ted."  That  this  ia  owing  to  impaired  vitality,  is  ako  ahown  by  dw 
frequent  failure  of  nutrition  in  the  paralysed  part,  aa  well  as  other  co» 
incident  phenomena.  In  a  case  related  by  Af  r.  Earle,  he  found  the 
temperature  at  70^  F.,  in  the  hand  of  a  paralyzed  arm,  while  that  of 
the  opposite  hand  was  929.  He  could  also  effect  a  temporary  res- 
toration of  temperature  by  electricity  and  by  blisters.  "  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
being  synchronous,  and  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  other  limb.'* 
In  an  injury  of  the  sympaUietic  nerve,  Chaussat  saw  the  temperature 
fall  from  104-88''  to  78-8'^  F.,  in  ten  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  temperature 
m  a  part  at  the  invasion  of  tic  dotdaureux.  So,  when  the  nerves  are 
mechanically  injured.  There  was  a  patient  at  St.  Creorge's  Hospital, 
whose  temperature  rose  11^  F.,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
spinal  column ;  and  this  took  place  when  uie  respirations  did  not  ex« 
ceedjive  or  six  in  a  nUnnte.  it  is  stated  by.  Dr.  Macartney  and  other 
observers,  that  when  the  principal  nerve  of  an  eictremity  is  divided, 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  immediately  exalted  several  degrees. 
The  philosophy  of  this  is  well  expounded  by  an  advocate  of  the  chem- 
ical doctrine.  '*  We  shotild  be  disposed,''  he  says,  **  to  regard  it  as 
due  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  molecular  changes  by  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  section  of  (he  nerve,  and  propagated  to  its 
extremities."  Now  apply  this  language  to  the  exaltation  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  inanimate  substance,  however  produced,  and  we  may  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  chemical  solution  in  the  former  instance. 

**  In  some  subjects  of  insanity,"  says  Dr.  Cox,  of  Fish  Ponds, "  who 
were  under  strong  coercion  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  Uie  head 
much  elevated,  whose  face  was  red,  and  the  vessels  turgid,  the  differ* 
ence  of  heat  was  very  obvious,  varying  10, 12,  and  even  15  degrees." 

In  apoplexy,  the  temperature  has  been  known  to  rise,  ai^r  death, 
a  number  of  degrees  above  the  natural  standard ;  and  its  penistence 
has  been  found  so  uniform  in  apoplexy,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  regards  it  aa 
a  diagnostic  symptom.  The  temperature  of  a  lawyer,  dead  of  apo- 
plexy, was  so  iiign  at  twenty-fbur  hours  after  death,  that  Portal  delay- 
ed an  examination  of  the  body.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
after  death  from  other  diseases,-— especially  when  the  nervous  system 
has  been  unusually  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 

"  In  opening  bodies  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,"  vays  Bichat,  "  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  time  in  which  they  lost  their  animal  heat  was  very  va- 
riable ;  that  a  bodv  continues  warm  a  greater  or  less  time,  especially 
among  those  who  have  died  suddenly  of  an  acute  affection,  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  an  ataxic  fever,  for  example,  or  by  a  fall ;  for  those  who 
die  of  a  chronic  disease,  lose  almost  immediately  their  caloric  The 
difference  in  the  first  is  often  three,  four,  or  even  six  hours.  This 
phenomenon  arises  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  death  is  sudden,  it 
interrupts  only  the  great  functions ;  the  tonic  action  of  the  parts  con- 
tinues tor  a  greater  or  less  time  after.  Now  this  action  disengages  a 
little  caloric  from  the  blood  that  is  in  the  general  system."  **  when 
the  disengagement  of  caloric  has  ceased  in  the  body,  that  which  re- 
mains in  It  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  laws  of  this  equilibrium.  Now  these  laws  be- 
ing uniform,  their  effect  would  be  the  same  in  every  case." 

Again,  sometimes  the  temperature  in  apoplexy  is  greatly  depressed 
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before  deadi  takes  place ;  and  this,  too,  wliOe  the  circulatioii  is  snob 
as  to  admit  of  blood-letting.  Two  cases  of  inolent  apcmlexy  ("vio- 
lento  paroxysmo*')  are  recorded  in  the  Epbemerides  Germanii,  in 
which  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  veins,  was  actually  cold.    Mor- 

Sagni  mentions  an  instance  of  another  affection  in  which  the  blood 
owed  *'  in  an  icy  cold  stream"  from  the  arm.  Thackrah  saw  a  sim« 
Har  phenomenon.  So^  also,  De  Haen.  I  need  scarcely  say,  also,  that 
when  respiration  is  extremely  labored  and  slow  in  apoplexy,  the  nat« 
nnd  temperatore  is  often  either  undiminished  or  considerably  exalted. 
Our  familiarity  with  the  fact,  however,  onlv  increases  its  importance, 
and  shows,  by  the  frequency  of  the  coincidence,  that  respiration  can 
be  only  remotely  concerned  with  the  eeneradon  of  heaL 

Here  is  another  variety  in  apoplectic  affections : 

**  While  a  gentleman,"  says  Mr. 'Hunter*  **  who  was  seized  with  an 
wpoplecdc  fit,  lay  insensible  in  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  I  found 
^t  his  whole  body  would,  m  €tn  instdfU,  become  extremely  cold  in 
every  part,  continuing  so  for  some  time ;  and  as  suddenly  would  be- 
come extremely  hot.  While  thb  was  going  on  alternately,  there  was 
no  sensible  alteration  in  his  pulse  for  several  honra." 

Here  is  another  case^  from  the  same  observer,  not  less  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  respiration : 

'*  A  man  fell  from  his  horse,  and  pitcbed  on  his  head,  and  produced 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  injury.  There  was  concussion,  and  per- 
haps extravasation  of  blood.  The  pulse  was  at  first  120,  but  came  to 
100,  and  sometimes  to  90,  and  was  strong,  full,  and  rather  hard.  He 
was  very  hat  in  die  skin,  but  breathed  remarkably  slow,  only  half  the 
common  frequency."  Other  injuries  exalt  ibe  temperature  in  other 
modes  of  an  equally  vital  nature.  Thus,  extirpation  of  the  kidneys, 
through  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  blood,  often  raises  the  temper* 
ature  of  the  body  more  than  six  degrees. 

The  following  case,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  also,  seems  also  to  bave  been 
intended  for  our  special  purpose : 

**  February,  1781,  a  boy,  about  three  years  old,  appeared  not  quite 
so  well  as  common,  being  attacked  with  a  kind  of  shortness  of  breath* 
ing  in  the  night  It  had  become  excessively  oppressive  about  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  so  difficult  Uiat  he  appeared  dying  for 
want  of  breath.  The  common  rate  of  breathing  in  such  a  boy  is  about 
diirty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  At  10  o'clock,  he  was  drawing  his 
breath  with  a  jerk,—- about  tv^  and  a  halfintpiratumt^  or  even  less, 
in  a  minute,  ruhe  mutj^famtj  slow.  On  tying  up  the  arm,  the  vein 
did  not  appear  to  rise  in  the  least,  so  that  the  hlood  did  not  go  its  rownd. 
Body  purplish,  especially  the  lips.  He  had  ^fine  warmth  on  the  skin 
aU  over  the  body^  although  in  a  room  teiiJumt  afire^ — ^not  covered  witk 
more  clothes  than  common  in  the  month  of  February,  with  snow  &11- 
in^at  noon." — Hunter. 

This,  and  the  preceding  case,  appear  to  differ  in  some  physiolog- 
ical details.  In  tne  former,  the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  to  gener- 
ate heat  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  determined  by  the  cerebral 
influence ;  in  the  latter,  the  alteration  of  the  vital  forces  was  probably 
owing  to  other  causes.  Like  other  cases,  therefore,  which  I  nave  re- 
cited, they  serve,  by  their  variety,  to  illustrate  the  vital  nature  of  the 
principles  which  are  mainly  concerned' in  the  production  of  animal 
heat.    But,  standing  alone,  they  must  either  subvert  the  hypothesis 
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wUdi  eonoenis  reBpiratioDi  or  we  4iiiiBt  hare  a  cbeoiical  tlieory  Hor 
the  natural  state  of  tiie  body,  and  a  vital  one  for  its  morbid  oonditioos. 
Thig  .would  be  clearly  abaurd ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
philosophy,  or  any  consistency  in  the  powers  and  functions  of  life. 
These  examples  show  us,  also,  how  very  probable  it  is,  that  all  our 
chemical  hypotheses  in  relation  to  life  are  the  mere  offspring  of  habit, 
or  imitation,  or  of  narrow  observation.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  great  toil  and  research ;  but  it  is  harder  for  others  to 
endure  it,  who  prefer  to  be  instracted  by  tiie  yoice  of  nature,  rather 
than  by  artificial  results.* 

I  shall  present  other  examples  to  the  foregoing  effect,  as  supplied 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  since  tiiese,  more  than  experi* 
ments,  conduct  us  to  the  true  philosophy  of  animal  heat. 

Every  physician  is  iamiliar  with  die  variations  of  temperature  in 
disease ;  which^  indeed,  euffage  his  attention  in  almost  every  case.  It 
is  often  exalted  when  respiration  is  slow,  and  f^;ain  depressed  when 
breathing  is  hurried ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena 
to  find  it  different,  by  many  decrees,  m  di&rent  parts  of  the  body, 
and  under  every  variety  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  will,  there- 
fine,  be  my.  purpose  only  to  mention  a  few  of  die  more  unusual  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  Philip  has  known  the  temperature  of  the  skin  at  74^  Fh.  in 
the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  mile  in  the  hot  sta^e  it  rose  to  105^. 
Oraigie  found  it  at  107^,  and  109^.  Here  the  re^uration  and  circu- 
lation are  often,  most  accelerated  during  the  cold  stage.  This,  with 
die  vast  difference  in  temperature,  refers  the  depression  of  heat  to 
other  causes  than  die  mere  constriction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  cold 
stage.  Here,  too,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  have  a  coinddent 
diminution  of  all  other  secretions.  Piorry  has  seen  the  temperature 
in  six  cases  of  typhmd  fever  varying  from  108^  to  117^ ;  and  in  one 
of  these,  die  blood  vras  at  113^  Fh.  In  phthisis,  he  has  known  it  at 
11 4^,  and  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  the  blood  was  113^.  Prevost 
fi>und  the  temperatiire  of  die  body  at  110<^  in  tetanus.  Grnknville  says 
it  sometimes  rises  in  the  uterine  eystem  to  120^  Fh.,  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  deg^ree  of  action  in  the  organ.  In  hydrophobia,  where 
respiration  is  probably  always  accelera^,  Gurrie  found  that  *'  there 
was  no  increase  of  animal  heat  in  any  one  of  five  cases.*' 

"  The  Reeormer"  says  that,  **Jor  a  given  amount  of  oxygen  the  heat 
produced  U^  in  all  eaeee,  exacdy  the  same ;"  and  that "  the  contumption 
9f  oxygen  in  eqwd  timee  may  he  expreued  hy  the  number  of  reepira* 
tione"  (§  440,  no.  6 ;  441,  h).  But,  in  stating  this,  he  did  not  reply  to 
die  following  interrogatories  propounded  in  my  former  Essay.  Thus : 
How  is  die  natural  temperature  maintained  in  consumption,  where  res- 
piration is  sometimes  so  gready  impaired  as  not  to  oe  compensated 
by  any  acceleration  of  its  movements  ?  Or  why  is  it,  when  tne  lungs 
are  impervious  fixim  condensation,  and  dieir  fimction  otherwise  great- 
ly impaired  by  destructive  ulceration,  the  heat  rises  habitually  m  the 
afternoon,  even  to  114^  Fh.,  and  that,  too,  widiout  any  previous  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and  ofiien  widiout  any  increase  of  respiration  t 

*  I  cominwMl,  dio,  to  our  minute  philotophen  Mr.  Hunter^i  experiment  upon  the  ettpk 
It  wBi  pvtlylntended to  lUiutnte  a Tuionof  oar aiUfaor, by  whiofa,  aa  be  Mya,  "like  other 
■ohemen,  he  thought  he  ahoald  make  hia  fbitone."  But  our  anthor  had  not  only  the  good 
■enae  to  abandon  it»  bat  the  magniuiimity  to  hold  it  19  ai  a  weakneaa  of  tbe  hnman  nn* 
dentandiqs. 
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Why  do  the  palms  of  the  hand  **  buni"  vrkem  the  rest  of  the  surfiMse 
IS  cool  ]  Will  chemistry  explain  I  Will  it  ei^lain,  also,  at  the  same 
time»  the  analogous  phenomena^  and  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  quick  tranntions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  are  forever  peipler* 
ins  the  physician  in  his  treatment  of  continued,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent teveiB  1  Will  chemistry  maintain,  in  conformity  wiUi  its  doc- 
trine, that  these  periodical  evolutions  of  heat  are  due  to  paroxysmal 
oomhnstions  of  the  tissues,  especially  where  little  remains  to  undergo 
Uie  process,  respiradon  obstructed,. and  yet  a  high  exaltation  of  tem« 
perature  ?  Explain,  I  say,  all  this  in  conformity  with  the  *'  oxygen 
and  fuel"  system,  and  viteJism  viill  surrender  to  me  devices  of  human 
ingenuity. 

Why  is  it,  that  when  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  is  at 
some  85^  FlL,  it  may  exist  at  the  scrohiculw  cordis  at  106^  and  up- 
ward 1,*  Mr.  Malcolmson  states,  that  in  the  Asiatic  cholera,  ''  the 
skin  is  sometimes  colder  during  life  than  after  death,  and  a  partial  rise 
of  temperature  over  the  trunk  JBjrequmdy  a  fatal  symptom."  I  have 
witnessed  the  same  phenomena.  Mr.  M.  also  observes,  that  beriberi 
supplies  analogous  mstances;  and  that  when  the  temperature  vras 
extremely  reduced, ''  it  was  not  different  when  the  limbs  were  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen,  or  when  the  thermometer  was  held  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  free  evaporation  carefully  prevented." 
Is  it  not  obvious,  in  these  instances,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  modified  vascular  action ;  and  if  so,  then 
the  generation  of  heat  depends  upon  vascular  action,  and  is,  of  course, 
a  vital  product  This,  too,  is  most  emphatically  shown,  in  the  instan- 
ces here  and  elsewh^  stated,  by  the  "  partial  rise  of  temperature 
over  the  trunk"  just  antecedenUy  to  deaUi. .  It  is  analogous  to  tiiose 
cases  in  which  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  in  syncope,  or  as  par 
tients  are  in  the  act  of  expirmg.  It  grovro  out  of  a  powerful  impres- 
sion determined  upon  the  vires  viUe^  by  which  a  sudden  change  of 
action  is  induced  in  tiie  elaborating  vessels. 

Why  is  the  temperature  often  exalted  in  congestions  of  the  lungs, 
*<  where  life  is  enaanffered  by  diminished  communication  with  me 
air;"  and  why,  in  su<m  a  case,  will  '*  the  aI)straction  of  blood  dumn*r 
ish  the  power  of  producing  heat,"t  althpuffh,  by  this  means,  we  ex- 
tend the  communication  of  the  lungs  wiUi  the  air  1  Or,  again,  in 
congestions  of  other  organs,  when  the  respiration  is  natural,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  lunffs  unobstructed,  but  the  animal  heat  ffzeady  re- 
duced,  why  does  it  happen  tiiat  the  abstraction  of  blood  vnH  at  once 
exalt  the  temperature,  without  affecting  the  respiration,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  force  or  frequency  of  the  general  circulation  (§  961,  J)  t 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  rationale  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  in  my  Essay  on  Blood-letting,  that  a  direct  change  is 
exerted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  upon  the  instruments  of  all  vital 
actions,  by  which  the  calorific,  as  well  as  other  functions,  are  improv- 
ed or  restored.  It  is  here,  animating  these  minute  vessels,  tiiat  we 
shall  find  the  principles  residing,  by  which  we  are  to  account  for  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  animal  heat  As  the  operation  of  these 
forces  is  modified,  whether  bv  natural  or  artificial  causes,  so  will  be 
the  phenomena  which  depend  upon  them.    This  is  universally  true 

*  See  aoy  Lettara  on  the  (3iol0i«  Asplipda,  lad  other  aniliora  1^^ 
t  SDWiSDfbontheIiiflaeiioeafPbyikia4c[entsonLi£B,p.87i9. 
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of  all  the  manifeBtatioDS  of  ike  organic  forcest  whedier  they  consiat  of 
▼ital  phenomena,  or  of  material  producta.  The  function  of  reaping 
tion  is  just  as  much  concerned  with  one  as  with  the  other,  and  prob- 
ably no  more.  It  aids,  like  the  chvlopoietic  viscera,  in  perfecting  the 
great  material  from  which  bile,  unne,  the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  are  elab- 
orated by  the  vital  properties  and  their  instruments.  And  just  so  la 
respiration  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat 

Again,  **  sympathy,"  says  ^ichat, "  as  we  know,  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  heat.  According  as  this  or  that  part  is  affected,  there  ia 
disengaged  in  others  more  or  less  of  this  fluid.  How  does  all  thia 
happen!  In  this  way :  the  affected  organ  acts  sympathetically  on  the 
tonic  Ibrces  of  the  part ;  these  being  raised,  more  csJoric  than  usual  ia 
disengaged.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  sympathetic  secretions  or 
exhalations.  Whether  the  vital  forces  are  raised  by  a  stimulus  direct- 
Iv  applied,  or  by  the  sympathetic  influence  they  receive,  the  efieot 
mat  results  from  it  is  exactly  the  same.'' 

And  again,  the  same  accurate  philosopher :  "  Each  system  has  its 
own  degree  of  heat"  This  &ct  was  not  so  well  known  in  Bichat'a 
time  as  now.  But  it  was  his  induction  from  general  principles.  I 
shall  onlyadvert  to  the  example  of  the  dog's  nose,  which  is  familiar 
to  all.  Hunter,  however,  rendered  the  flust  sufficiently  obvious  ;— 
Davy  and  others  have  confirmed  it.  Now,  how  exactly  all  this  cor- 
responds with  what  is  known  of  the  vital  endowments  of  particular  or- 
gans. Where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  there  the  tempet^ 
ature  is  apt  to  be  highest,  there  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  pre* 
dominate,  and  there  it  is  that  morbific  causes  make  their  most  fr^ 
quent  and  deep  impressions,  and  develop  the  most  exalted  tempera*> 
ture. — (See  Essay  on  Vemnu  Congestion,  §  8,  9,  tn  Comm.) 

447,  e.  Finally,  I  come  to  what  I  consider  an  eai^i>erime9Umn  enteii^ 
supplied  by  an  able  philosopher,  and  by  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  He  states  that  great  dif> 
ferences  arise  as  to  oxygen,  during  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air: 

"  The  real  causes  are  chiefly  certain  inherent  differences  m  the  state 
of  the  venous  blood,  which  are  indicated,  indeed,  by  other  physiologi- 
cal facts,  but  by  none  «o  unequivocally  as  by  this  variety  in  the  power 
of  altering  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air.  The  first  cause  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  venosity  or  venaUzation  of  the  blood  in  passing 
through  the  capiUaries.'*  The  second  and  last  "  cause  of  diversity  in 
the  action  of  venous  blood  on  atmospheric  air  is  a  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  blood." 

Now,  if  the  chemical  docti-ine  have  any  foundation,  its  advocates 
should  show  that  there  b  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  as  great  a  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  those  states  of  the  system  which  are  attended  by  an 
exaltation  of  temperature,  as  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  they  show  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Thus,  the 
high  authority  whom  I  have  just  quoted  : 

"  The  inferior  action  of  the  blood  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  arterial  state  simply  indicates,  that  it  is  less  removed 
m)m  a  state  of  arterialization,  that  is,  partakes  less  than  usual  of  the 
characters  of  venous  blood.  Accordinglv,  the  least  alteration  of  oxy- 
gen invariably  occurs  in  those  /ebrUe  diseases  where  the  circulatiom 
ii  much  excited^  and  the  re^nration  at  the  same  timejree.  These  con- 
ditions exist  most  especially  in  acute  rheunuUiem  ;  and  it  was,  there* 
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Ibre*  in  cases  of  this  disease  that  the  four  instances  of  dight  acdon  (on 
the  air^  formerly  mentioned  have  ocoorred.  On  all  these  fonr  occa> 
sions  the  blood  was  eyidentlj  more  florid  than  usual,  and  in  the  in* 
stance  where  the  lass  of  axi^gm  tpas  only  0*57  of  a  cubic  inch,  the 
stream  from  the  vein  was  so  bright,  that  the  gentleman  who  opened 
it  had  at  first  some  suspicion  that  he  had  opened  the  artery."* 

Here,  also,  we  have,  from  a  distinguished  chemist,  a  philosophical 
resort  to  the  modified  condition  of  the  system  in  disease,  for  an  mtar- 
pxetation  of  the  wonderfiil  peculiarity  of  liying  organized  matter  in 
manifesting  the  power  of  generating  heat. 

^7,  /.  We  have  thus  aeain  seen  that  the  chemical  hypotheses 
which  immediately  concern  me  functions  of  respiration  ore  surround- 
ed by  too  many  exceptions  to  come  within  the  pale  of  nature.  These 
exceptions  meet  us  every  where  in  the  habitual  state  of  the  animal, 
and  m  the  history  of  disease  they  become  almost  as  multiplied  as  the 
individual  cases.  Here  it  is,  that  we  may  most  successfully  contem> 
plate  the  law  and  its  operations,  in  the  various  modifications  which  it 
sustains  from  the  influence  of  remote  causes,  and  those  within  the 
body.  Among  the  latter,  are  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  derange* 
ments  to  which  the  lungs  are  liable,  both  in  their  general  and  organic 
iuncdons.  But  far  more  frequently,  and  more  profoundly,  is  animal 
temperature  directly  exalted,  or  diminished,  by  affections  of  the  stom* 
ach  and  of  the  nervous  system.  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  one  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat  in 
health,  and  another  in  disease.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  fricts.  According  to  the 
common  designs  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  healthy  stat^  of  the  body,  and  another  which  deter- 
mines the  exalted  heat  of  fever  and  of  local  inflammations.  While 
the  various  functions  proceed  in  their  natural  manner,  Ae  evolution 
of  heat,  like  the  other  products,  remains  without  any  radical  rfkeration. 
But  when  the  latter  are  disturbed  in  their  natural  character,  the  former 
is  liable  to  corresponding  variations,  which  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  much  an  attri- 
bute of  vitality,  as  any  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  process  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  their  various  modifications  are  constantly  determined 
by  analogous  causes.  It  is  a  broad,  fundamental  principle,  that  "  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  disMigagement  of  heat  remam  always  the 
same  in  animals  with  lungs,  in  those  without  them,  and  in  plants,  all 
of  which  have  an  independent  temperature.*' 

447,  J".  Some  chemical  philosophers,  like  the  able  Edwards,  in 
treating  of  animal  heat,  have  called  to  their  aid  the  *'  constttution*'  of 
animals  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which  defy  the  chemical  hypoth- 
esis. We  hear  much  about  the  ''power  of  the  system  to  generate 
heat,"  without  being  let  into  the  secret  in  what  that  constitution,  and 
that  power,  consist.  To  allow  that  the  forces  of  life  have  a  large  and 
uniform  share  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  would  make  a  repul- 
sive medley,  in  its  connection  with  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Now 
that  **  constitution,"  and  that "  power,"  are  something  more  than  ideal; 
something  different  from  the  organized  structure ;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  many  variable  phenomena,  in  adults,  proceed  from  unvarying 
conditions  of  structure. 

*  Dr.  Chrirtiioi^  faiSdiD.  Med.aad  Bus.  Joun,  1831,  p.  101»  KMt 
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Just  80  is  it  with  all  the  varying  condidons  of  animal  heat  In 
health,  the  varieties  are  owing  to  peculiarities  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  vital  properties ;  in  disease,  they  arise,  like  all  the  other  changes^ 
firom  morhid  alterations  of  those  properties ;  and,  if  the  hlood  sustafai 
any  want  of  its  pn^>er  influences  from  defect  of  respiration,  this  wiH 
contribute  toward  the  modifications  of  temperature,  m  the  same  way 
that  it  affects  the  other  results  of  life,  and,  1  apprehend,  in  no  other. 

Although  Dr.  Edvnirds  derives  some  illustrations  regarding  the  con- 
nections of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  with  respiration  from  cei> 
tain  morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  as  in  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid, 
syncope,  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  &&,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he 
looks  upon  disease  as  supplying  facts  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  inves- 
tigate. "  The  question  now  is,*'  he  says,  '*  what  is  the  influence  k£ 
the  respiratory  movements  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  raised  beyond  the  rate  of  health  1  We  cannot  answer  this 
inquiry  by  observations  on  the  sick.  The  circumstances  are  then  too 
eampUcated  to  admit  ofowr  deriving  condusions  Jrom  them,*'^Op>  di. 

In  this  cQncluai(Hi  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  It  is  an  unwarrantal^e 
abandonment  of  nature  for  the  contrivances  of  art.  Morbid  conditions, 
a{>ove  all  others,  give  us  a  clew  to  the  true  philosophy.  The  vital 
properties  are  altered  by  disease,  and  with  them  there  is  a  change  in 
all  the  phenomena  and  results,  of  which  the  modifications  of  anunal 
heat  are  one.  Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  vary  obvious  "condu* 
sion"  may  be  deduced. 

447,  h.  In  respect  to  the  natural  differences  in  constitution  that  are 
denoted  by  apparently  contradictory  facts  in  relation  to  animal  heat, 
they  are  as  dearly  constituted  by  natural  modifications  of  the  same 
forces,  which  are  as  much,  or  more  influenced  by  other  causes  than  by 
respiration ;  whose  power  of  evolving  heat  in  young  animals  is  great- 
Iv  and  rapidly  depressed  bv  the  operation  of  cold,  notwitfastandine 
tne  respiration  is  accelerateq  during  the  first  staples  of  the  decline  of 
temperature ;  but  which,  again,  as  the  same  animals  advance  in  life, 
acquire  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the  same  cause  without  the 
former  acceleradon  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  "  the  animals  thus 
passing  from  the  state  of  cold-blooded  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded,** 
while  m  the  hibernating  mammalia,  diminution  of  heat  still  goes  on 
although  respiration  have  come  to  a  stand;  or,  when  the  cold  be- 
comes intense,  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  very  cause  which 
had  produced  its  great  decline ;  which  maintain  an  almost  unaltered 
state  of  heat  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly  accelerated 
bv  external  heat,  and  resist  equally  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium ;  which  actually  abate  the  exalted  heat  of  fever ;  which  are  so 
influenced  by  season,  that  their  power  of  producing  heat  is  said  to  be 
less  when  its  production  is  greatest ;  whicn  power  "  may  be  varied,  in 
some,  by  suitable  food  and  a  graduated  temperature ;"  which  "  is  sen- 
erally  diminished  in  natural  sleep,  though  modifications  occur  which 
change  the  relation ;"  which  is  so  modified  in  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
that  the  temperaturo  may  greatly  fail  while  re»piration  is  accelerated, 
and  the  lunga  free  from  congestion ;  or,  b  undiminished  in  asphyxia 
from  carbonic  acid,  "  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  no  longer 
seen  ;"^  or  may  attain,  as  in  apoplexy,  preternatural  vigor  after  res- 
piration and  circulation  have  entirely  ceased. 

*  Pcntal  faya  dmt  the  heat  haa  been  known  to  zenudn  veiy  faSsfa  la  tiiste  ouei»  M  in 
apoplexy,  for  manor  hoon  afker  death.— iS^«r  VApop, 
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.  *'  CoDBtitution/'  then,  and  the  "  power  of  generating  heat,"  mani- 
festly relate  to  the  vital  properties,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  anited 
operation  of  these  powers,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  results 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  heat,  &;c.,  fit>m  the  blood. 
That  particular  determination  by  which  they  eliminate  heat,  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  called  a  law,  though  it  is  but  the  joint  re- 
sultrof  the  vital  powers,  concurring  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  specific 
effect.  The  result  is  variously  affected  by  climate,  season,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  stimulants  and  sedatives,  cold  or  warm  air  ap- 
plied externally  or  to  the  lungs,  by  morbific  agents,  and  other  causes; 
or,  as  the  vital  properties  happen  to  sustain  peculiarities  in  relation  lo 
individuals,  age,  6cc^  ^o  will  die  generation  of  heat  be  modified  when 
respiration  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  along  with  those  modifications 
of  heat  are  variations,  more  or  less  coincident,  of  other  products.  The 
causes  are  obvious  from  the  effects.  The  former  are  &w  and  simple ; 
the  latter  are  diversified  without  end. 

Most  of  the  reasoning  which  abounds  in  authors  who  believe  animal 
heat  to  depend  specifically  upon  respiration,  or  the  result  of  a  chemi- 
cal process,  consists  in  reconciling  difficulties  by  referring  them  to 
the  vital  powers,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  chemi- 
cal hypothesis.  True,  they  do  not  say  vital  powers,  Th^  would 
otherwise  be  non-confi>rmist8.  They  speak  of  **  constitution" — '*  the 
power  of  evolving  heat," — ^yet  turn  into  ridicule  the  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  the  only  possible  thing  which  they  themselves  can  mean.  If 
they  hazard  the  '*  term  vitality,**  it "  is  employed  for  the  want  of  a  bet- 
terf*  but  **  without  any  connection  vrith  the  mystification  which  $ome- 
times  attends  its^  use ;"  while  others,  like  Dr.  £lliotsonf  can  see  noth,- 
ing  in  ^  animal  heat,"  "  but  a  peculiar  Hate  only ;"  and  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  vitality,"  Dr.  E.  "  adopts  the  common  language  in  speak- 
ing of  animal  heat,"  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 

It  is  fi:om  the  blood,  like  all  other  animal  products,  that  heat  is  de- 
rived. And  since  decarbonization,  and,  perhaps,  an  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen, is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  other  func- 
tions, it  is  doubtless  important  to  the  generation  of  heat;  though  man- 
ifestly less  so  in  the  latter  instance,  since  we  see  the  evolution  of  heat 
sometimes  going  on  when  respiration  is  nearly,  or  quite  extinct; 
while  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  exerts  but  little,  if  any^  influence 
upon  temperature.  Decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  among  the  numerous  processes  by  which 
its  vivification  is  perfected,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  various  animal  products,  and  in  animals  of  a  certain  consti- 
tution for  the  evolution  of  heat.  When  respiration  ceases,  all  the 
most  important  functions  immediately  fail ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  appears  to  be  the  very  last. 

1  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat,  and  all 
other  secretions,  are  on  a  par  in  re^d  to  principle.  It  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  latent  heat  may  oe  extricated  by  the  conversion  of 
blood  into  the  solid  parts.  But  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  the  solids,  particle  for  particle,  into  fluids. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  a  late  doctrine  which  imputes  animal 
heat  to  this  cause ;  as  well,  also,  to  the  condensation  of^  gases.  Be- 
sides, what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  condensation  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  after  apparent  death  (§  447,  d)  1    Where  is  oxygen  gas  T 
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447|,  a.  In  mj  fiifmer  Euay  I  bave  also  considered  the  bypothe- 
818  relative  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  eas  by  venous  blood,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  supposed  to  unite  with  carbon,  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  It  only  remains  now  to  state  circumstantially 
die  views  entertained  by  Liebig  upon  this  subject. 

1.  "  During  the  passage  of  Uie  venous  blood  through  die  lungs,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Farther,  for  every  volume  of 
oxygen  abscMrbed,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is^  in  most  cases, 
given  out." 

"  The  globules  of  venous  blood  experience  a  change  of  color,  and 
this  change  depends  on  the  action  of  oxyeen." 

**  The  red  globules  contain  a  c&mpoundofiran;  and  no  other  con- 
stituent of  the  bodv  contains  iron." 

"  The  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood  has  the  characters  of  an  ox- 
ydized  compound."  "  No  other  metal  can  be  compared  with  tron 
for  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  compounds." 

3.  Many  "observations,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  opmion  that  the 
globules  o£  arterial  blood  contain  a  compound  of  iron  saturated  with 
oxygen,  which,  in  the  living  body,  loses  its  <ncygen  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillaries." 

The  last  quotation  is  a  universal  theory  with  our  author.  By  it  "  tfad 
Reformer'*  interprets  all  motion,  die  generation  of  all  power  in  the 
animal  body,  the  circulation  of  die  blood,  inflammation  and  fever, 
obesity  and  emaciation,  the  various  phenomena  of  life,  and  even 
death  itself.  **  The  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carriers  of  oxygen" 
are  all  in  all.  The  "  carriers  lose  their  oxygen  during  their  passage 
through  the  capillaries,"  when  a  "  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  set 
up,"  which  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  die  principle  of  life,  of  its 
extinction  at  deadi,  and  of  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  the  animal 
creation  (§  350,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 10,  15,  18,  19,  46 ;  §  440,  nos  1 
4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  14,  16). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  *Uhe  Reformer*'  should  have 
considered  animal  heat  as  life  itself, — ^bodi  the  cause  and  effect  of 
life  (§441  g,  440,  nos.  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16), — since  every  known 
process  and  result  in  the  animal  "  machine"  is  due  to  ^  combus* 
don." 

3.  *'  The  compound,  rich  vrith  oxygen  (no.  2),  passes,  therefore,  by 
die  loss  of  oxygen,  into  one  far  less  changed  with  that  element  One 
of  the  products  of  oxydation  formed  in  diis  process  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  compound  of  iron  in  the  venous  blood  possesses  die  property  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  globules  of 
the  arterial  blood,  after  losing  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  will,  if  they  meet 
widi  carbonic  acid,  combine  vritn  that  substance  (§  440y*,  no.  18,  and 
A).  When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  will  again  take  the  oxygen  they 
have  lost;  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  a  corresponding 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  separated ;  and  they  will  again  ac- 
quire the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen." 

''In  their  return  toward  the  heart,  the  globules  which  have  lost 
their  oxygen  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  producing  venous  blood; 
and  when  they  reach  the  lungs,  an  exchange  takes  place  between  this 
carhanie  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.^* 

"  The  ORGANIC  COMPOUND  of  iron^  which  exists  in  venous  blood, 
recovers  in  the  lungs  the  oxygen  it  had  lost ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this  abocyrption  of  oxygen,  the  carbonie  acid  in  combination  with  it  is 
separated/' 

4.  ^  Hence,  in  the  aimnal  organism,  two  processes  of  oxydation 
are  going  on ;  one  in  the  Inngs,  the*  othiar  m  the  capillaries^  By 
means  <if  the  former,  in  spiCB  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  in- 
creased eraporatian  which  takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperattire 
of  the  lungs  is  kept  up ;  while  the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sup- 
plied by  the  latter."'--iliits»aZ  C^emiatf^  (§  43d,  5,  e). 

447i^,  b*  If,  therefore,  we  exclude  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  im* 
•portaiit  element  in  our  interpretation  of  organic  heat,  we  shall  have 
seen  by  this  fundamental  hypodiesis  bs  to  the  globules  of  blood,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
been  founded  upon  cettain  speculatioiis  relative  to  a  limited  number 
of  red-blooded  animals,  and  often,  aiT  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  to 
man  alone.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  all  those  whHe-blooded  races 
that  possess  no  ferruginous  globules,  and  therefore  no  ''carriers  of 
exygen  gas,'*  and  whose  temperature  in  some-  instances,  as  in  the 
bee,  appro»matas  that  of  the  human  race  (§  444).  However  much 
a  general  tbecny  may  draw  tipon  contingenoies  for  its  support,  it  must 
be  universally  applicable  to  the  same  combination  or  phenomena. 
It  will  not  ansvrer  to  have  ''ferruginous  carriers  of  oxyrai"  for  one 
idass  of  animals,  and  something  veiy  different  for  anotber  class,  to 
explain  what  is  common  to  both. 

447,  c.  In  the  former  Essay  I  have  devoted  to  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  all  the  attention  which  the  suMect  might  otherwise  now 
require ;  and  in  another  section  cf  diis  work  to  argument  is  present- 
ed to  sustain  my  former  condusions  ^§  419).  In  the  foregoing  Essay 
I  bave  endeavored  to  show  that  the  distinguished  chemical  meorist, 
•Dr.  Edwards,  is  riffht  in  his  position,  that 

"  Caibonie  add  is  not  formed  at  once^  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  df  the  blooa, 
but  is  entirely  the  product  of  ^flsAo^^tofi. "-^Edwards. 

I  there  Urged,  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  chest  does 
not  exist  in  the  state  of  diat  inorganic  compound  in  the  blood ;  but 
that  the  carbonaceous  mittter  exists  in  intimate  union  with  the  bloody 
from  which  it  is  eliminated  in  th(S  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
joint  agency  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  and  oxygen ;  me  former 
tdkiag  the  lead  in  the  process  (4  419).  The  carbon  of  the  blood  is 
thus  readily  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  while  undergoing  that 
special  vital  process  of  the  mucous  tissue.  I  may  quote  from  the 
Commentaries  a  remark  which  is  not  less  extensively  applicable  in 
these  Institutes.    Thus: 

'*  Before  going  fertber,  I  may  say,  that,  in  having  employed,  as  I 
shall  continue  to  do,  the  established  phraseology  of  chemical  science, 
I  have  assigned  many  reasons  in  my  first  volume,  as  I  shall  others  in 
my  Essay  on  Digestion,  for  believing  that  evenr  product  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  including  the  exeremeniitiaus,  is  differently  constituted  in 
its  elements  from  such  as  result  from  the  agency  of  chemical  forces ; 
that,  what  we  may  find  in  our  test  glasses  and  crudbles  has  been 
really  different  before,  or  at  the  time  of  its  elimination  from  the 
body.  Chemical  chapges  may  accrue  in  excrementitious  substances 
immediately  after  their  elaboratioiij  loid  the  ultimate  combinatiob 
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maj  be  uniform,  especially  wbere,  aa  ih  carlxmic  acid,  only  two  ele- 
ments are  ultimately  concerned." — Med,  and  Phys,  Comm^  ut  cU. 

Although  our  author,  while  employed  about  the  chemical  rationale 
of  organic  products,  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  generated 
by  the  living  organbm  as  he  is  accustomed  to  observe  them  in  the 
laboratory,  and  looks  upon  carbonic  acid  as  equally  the  product  of 
the  organization  as  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  (or,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, '^the  animal  body  acts  in  this  rupect  as  ajwmace  which  we 
supply  withjuel,^*  §  440,  no.  1),  he  now  and  then  yields  to  the  force 
of  facts,  and  even  allows,  at  one  time,  that  the  iron  of  the  red  glob- 
ules exists  in  the  state  of  an  "organic  compound"  (no.  3,  thb  sec- 
tion). 

447|,  c.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  take  place 
through  a  highly  organized  tissue,  and  the  moment  life  ceases,  so  also 
do  these  processes,  notwithstanding  artificial  respiration.  The  same 
tissue,  too,  which  performs  those  mnctions,  secretes,  also,  a  mucous 
fluid.  This. secretion  being  distincdy  the  result  of  vital  action,  it  will 
hardly  be  insisted  that  the  same  tissue  b  simultaneously  performing, 
in  respect  to  another  product,  a  mere  chemical,  or  the  physical  func* 
tions  of  endosmase  and  exdostnose  ({  419).  There  is  here  the  same  in- 
congruity as  we  have  seen  of  the  chemical  the<ny  of  digestion,  in  es- 
tablishing antagonizing  processes  for  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme 
(S  358,  360,  374). 

^^'^h/'  I^  remains  now  to  notice,  of  the  foregoing  quotations  ($ 
447^  a,  nos.  3  and  4),  another  of  those  extraordinary  pii^akes  in  fun- 
damental principles,  and  where  pure  chemistry  is  concerned,  which 
so  much  abound  in  our  author's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  been  told  again  and  again,  that  *'  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  hydro- 
gen," and  in  no  other  way  (§  440).  That  is  the  cofnhustion  theory^ 
and  without  it  there  Ib  no  animal  heat  (§  440,  ho.  6). 

By  referring,  however,  to  §  447^  a,  2  and  3,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oxygen  does  not  unite  with  any  combustible  substance  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  but  only  with  an  oxyd  of  iron ;  and  that  in  no.  4,  it  is 
asserted  tiiat  by  this  supposed  union  of  oxygen  with  iron  *'  the  con- 
stant temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of 
cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  whicn  takes  place  there." 
"  Hence"  says  Liebig,  "  in  the  animal  organism,  two  processes  ofoxy- 
dation  are  going  on  ;  one  in  the  lungs  ^tiie  union  of  oxygen  virith  an 
"  organic  compound  of  iron"],  the  oUier  m  the  capillaries  [tiie  union  of 
the  absorbed  oxygen  with  carbon,  &c.].  By  means  of  the  former,  in 
spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which 
takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperalkare  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up  ;  while 
the  heat  of  the  rest  of  tbe  boot  is  supplied  by  the  latter." — LiEBie. 

The  eeneral  concurrence,  even  of  chemists,  in  the  foregoing  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  animal  heat,  can  alone  justify  any  farther  com- 
ment But  the  work  must  be  efficiently  done  to  operate  as  a  perpet- 
ual barrier  to  the  pernicious  invasions  of  chemistry. 

I  say,  then,  in  whatever  aspect  the  foregoing  statement  may  be  re- 
garded, it  is  deeply  discreditable  even  to  chemical  philosophy.  In 
tiie  first  place,  a  distinct  chemical  provision  is  made  for  the  '^  lungs" 
and  for  "  the  rest  of  the  body/|  re^ctively,  for  the  maintenance  Oi 
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the  same  uniform  temperature  in  all  the  parts,  while  it  ia  assumed 
that  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  iron  of  uie  blood  is  exactly  equiy- 
alent  as  a  source  of  heat,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  process  of  combustion; 
without  regarding  the  auxiliaries,  *' clothing,"  "laborious  efforts," 
,  '*  cold  water,"  &c.,  which  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess in  *'  the  rest  of  the  body." 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  doctrine ;  for  it  denies  to  the  lungs 
any  participation  in  that  combustive  process  which  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  animal  heat  "  in  the  rest  of  the  body,"  but  of  every  re- 
sult vv^ich  appertains  to  life.  ChemiBtry,  of  course,  abandons  the 
sround  ;  but  it  must  cany  with  it  a  mortification  which  is  due  firom 
me  physiologist  (§  350,  mottoes  a,  &,  c,  d,  e),  and  a  fiuther  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  Hunter  (§  350,  no.  95). 

It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  one  of 
a  constant  succession  of  blunders  whenever  the  chemist  trespasses 
upon  organic  life.  And  were  we  to  look  yet  farther  into  the  last  of 
the  series,  it  would  be  found  laden  with  objections.  The  physiologist, 
for  example,  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  general  doctrine  shall  apply 
as  well  to  the  lungs  as  to  the  '*  rest  of  the  body,"  and  that  there  is  an 
equal  combustion  of  both.  The  chemist,  therefore,  necessarily  places 
the  temperature  of  the  lungs  at  196^,  in  making  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  iron  of  the  blood  equivalent  to  the  combustive  process.  And 
havine  thus  rectified  the  hypothesis,  we  find  ourselves  presei^  with 
a  fundamental  auxiliary  to  the  eeneral  principle,  that  its  integrity  may 
be  preserved  in  the  lungs,  whidi  are  beyond  the  reach  of  **  dothine," 
while  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  cold,  IB  left  to  the  general  principle  supported  by  the  contingencies 
of  dress,  along  with  tix)se  other  provisions,  '*  food,"  "  laborious  ef- 
forts," **  candles,"  &c.,  that  are  designed  fori  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  temperature  in  **  the  rest  of  the  body"  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  two  chemical  processes  in  the  lungs  (§  440,  pos.  10,  11^  12, 
13,  14). 

While  now  adverting  to  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  supposed 
relation  to  animal  heat,  I  will  place  in  contrast  two  doctrines  oy  our 
author,  which  make  up  a  part  of  his  system  of  pathology,  as  the  best 
evidence  I  can  offer,  m  parting  forever  with  Organic  Chemistry,  of 
•  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  demonstrations 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  in  behalf  of  sound  philosophy,  the  honor 
of  my  profession,  and  tile  best  interests  of  man  (§  1  ^,  350^,  376}  &, 
820). 

Chbmistbt  asjimnded  on  the  basU  Pbtsioloot  at  founded  on  the  ha- 
of**  Experimental  Fhilotophy?^     sis  of**  EoDperimental  Philosophy** 

**  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  **  If  we  consider  the  fatal  acei- 
the  living  blood  is  never^  in  any  dents  which  so  frequentiy  occur  in 
state,«a^«ra^e<2  with  carbonic  acid;  vrine  countries,  from  the  drinking 
that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  an  ci  what  is  called  feather- wine,  we 
additional^  quantity^  without  any  can  no  longer  doubt  that  g€tses  of 
apparent  disturbance  of  the  fiinc-  every  kind^  whether  soluble  or  in- 
tion  of  the  globules.'  Thus,  for  soluble  in  water,  possess  the  prop- 
example,  after  drinking  efferves-  erty  of  permeating  animal  tissues^ 
cing  wines,  beer,  or  mineral  wa-  as  water  permeates  unsized  paper. 
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ten,  more  carbonic  add  must  ne-  Thia  poiaonons  wine  ia  wine  atfll 
ceaaaxily  be  expired  than  at  other  is  a  atate  of  fermentatioOy  which  ia 
timea.  Leaa,  however,  will  be  increaaed  by  the  heat  of  the  atom- 
given  out  after  the  uae  of  vat  and  ach»  The  carbomie  acid  gas  which 
atill  wines,  than  after  Champagne/'  ia  diaengaged,  penetraies  through 
— -LiSBio'a  Ammal  Chemistry,        the  pariete$  of  the  ttomach,  through 

the  diaphragm,  and  through  all  the 
iatervming  memhraatee,  iuto  the  atr- 
edls  of  the  luags^  out  of  u>hich  %i 
displaces  the  atmospheric  airJ*^^ 
LiBBio'a  Ammal  Chemistry  {\  350, 
noa.  24,  43). 

448,  a.  The  main  objection  to  the  vital  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  or 
diat  which  places  it  ton  the  common  ground  of  secreted  products, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  manner 
in  which  heat  can  be  generated  by  any  process  than  auch  as  has  been 
moat  familiar  to  the  senses.  TIm  objectors,  however,  have  no  diffi-* 
culty  in  assuming  that  the  ''  nervous  power  governs  the  chemical  for^ 
ces  in  the  formation  of  animid  heat."  This  admission  of  the  instru* 
mentalitv  of  the  nervous  power  is  founded  upon  certain  irresistible 
facts  which  chemistry  cannot  appropriate,  and  eoes  very  far  in  aHow- 
ing  the  foroe  of  analogy  whicn  rewrs  the  productioii  of  animal  heat 
to  the  sitoie  great  principles  of  life  that  are  known  to  preside  over  all 
other  products  of  animated  beings. 

448,  h.  But,  is  there  any  stability  to  the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
the  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  inanimate  worid  1  None  at  all.  Even 
Lavoisier's  hypothesis  is  overthrown. 

"  A  new  theory  is,  therefore,"  says  Turner,  "  recpired  to  account 
for  the  chemical  production  of  heat.  But,  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
fallacies  oi  one  doctrine,  than  to  substitute  anodier  which  shall  be 
faultless,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  chemists  must,  for  the  present,  he  ^ 
satisfied  with  the  simple  statement,  that  energetic  chemical  action  does^ 
of  itself,  give  rise  to  increase  of  temperature.* '-^Txibnvr' 8  Chemistry, 

448,  c.  Let  us  now  borrow  from  the  same  distinguished  chemist, 
an  example  by  which  the  foregoing  statement  ia  sustained,  and  ^ich 
will  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  problem  that  animal  and  vegetable 
heat  are  elaborated  by  the  organic  force  through  the  instruments  of  * 
vital  action,  according  to  the  other  products  of  organic  beings.  Facts 
^will  receive  their  proper  interpretation,  an  important  analogical  in- 
duction will  remain  inviolate,  while  the  uniformity  of  other  secreted 
products,  coinciding  with  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  each  va- 
rying together  under  the  same  vital  influences,  expounds  the  latter 
phenomenon  and  corroborates  the  vital  interpretation.   Thus,  Turner : 

**lt  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  increase  of  temperature  fV-equently 
attends  chemical  action,  though  the  products  contain  much  more  insen- 
sible  heat  than  the  substances  f-om  which  they  were  formed.  This  hap- 
pens remarkably  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  is  attended 
by  intense  heat ;  and  yet  its  materials,  in  passing  fV'om  the  solid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  expand  to  at  least  250  their  volume,  and  conse- 
quently render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat." — Turner. 

448,  J.  Now,  although  it  be  allowed  that  phenomena  of  the  fore- 
going nature  may  have  been  explained  by  supposed  differences  be- 
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Iween  spe<»fic  and  latest  heat,  tbey  show  vs  that  heat  exists,  and  is 
developed,  under  different  conditions;  and  to  expound  the  Tariety  of 
results  in  the  mineral  world,  it  has  been  necessary  to  multiply  yet 
&rther  the  natural  states  of  caloric  (4  448,  e). 

448,  e.  As  showing  farther,  also  (c),  that  there  is  some  obscurity 
attending  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  combustion,  I  may  quote  the 
high  authority,  Dr.  Kane,  to  that  effect,  who  savs,  that, 

"  Laving^  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deducing  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  specific 
heat  in  the  bodies  which  enter  into  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be 
admitted  as  a  general  and  independent  principle,  that  chemic^  com-, 
bination  is  a  source  of  heat  and  light  It  is,  howeyer,  impossible  to 
arrest  inquiry  Bt  that  point;  and,  accordingly,  the  neculaHont  of  phi- 
losophers have  been  directed,  in  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,"  &c^--£1ane's 
Elements  of  Chemiatry^  1841, 

.  448,  yi  Now,  however  it  may  be  that  the  results  are  the  same  in 
the  inorganic  world,  upon  the  theories  either  of  caloric  or  electricity, 
the  remarkable  differences  in  views  in  that  respe<^  show  the  difficcd* 
ties  which  chemistry  must  encounter  when  it  approaches  the  philoso- 
phy of  organic  heat ;  and  this,  especially,  when  we  consider  the  vital 
nature  of  the  development  of  electricity  and  Hght  in  living  animals. 
— (See  Medical  and  Phyiiologioal  Gommeniariei^  vol.  L,  p.  107-119.) 

The  physiologist  undertakes  no  explanation  of  the  modus  in  which 
organic  heat  is  elaborated.  He  avoids  all  inquiries  of  that  nature, 
almough  he  might  proceed  to  interrogate  the  manner  in  which  the 
vital  principle  operates  vrith  as  nracfa  propriety  as  the  chemist  "  spec- 
ulates upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion."  But,  in  do- 
ing this,  he  would  trespass  upon  inscrutable  difficulties,  and  encumber 
plulosophy  wiCb  useless  hypotheses. 

8.  GENERATION. 

•  449,  a.  The  eighth  and  last  great  function  common  to  animals  and 
plants  is  generation.  This  function,  being  alone  designed  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  is  not  necessary  to  organic  life.  It  is  here, 
however,  in  all  the  processes  that  are  connect^  With  the  formation 
•f  the  genn,  and  of  semen,  in  die  preparation  of  the  generative  or* 
cans  for  hnjmgnation,  in  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  attend- 
uiR  .the  act  of  copulation,  in  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  in  the  do- 
▼cSopment  and  growth  of  the  foetus,  in  the  sympathetic  influences  of 
the  uterus  upon  the  mammas  which  result  in  the  formation  of  milk^ 
and  in  all  their  individual  and  connected  designs,  and  in  their  great 
final  canse  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  in  the  various  incidental 
provisions  which  a2«  supplied  ror  the  fulfillment  of  that  end,  that 
chemistry  and  physics  mav  be  as  effectually  banished  firom  physiol- 
ogy, as  by  the  demonstrations  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
germ,  or  by  those  which  respect  digestion,  or  organic  heat,  or  the 
nervous  power. 

449,  h.  What  may  be  the  extent  in  which  the  male  participates  in 
prodociBg  the  ofening,  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  probably  as  impos- 
sible as  a  knowledge  of  Creative  Energy.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  male  and  the  female  imm-ess,  alike,  their  own  moral,  vital,  and 
physical  character  upon  it.    But  the  mother  supplies  the  germ,  also. 
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449,  c.  In  another  work  I  have  examined  the  merits  of  the  old  doc- 
trines of  seminal  animaloula,  and  their  germinal  character ;  lately  re- 
vived along  with  other  illusions  or  pretensions  of  the  microscope. 
The  subject  is  scarcely  worthy  a  renewed  discussion  (§  131). 

449,  a.  It  may  be  finally  said,  that  whatever  is  true  of  die  essen- 
tial physiology  of  generation,  as  it  relates  to  animals,  is  equally  so  of 
plants.  The  coincidences,  too,  which  are  so  striking  in  this  function 
of  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  remove  every  ambiguity  which  has  been 
supposed  to  attend  the  more  important  functions  of  plants,  confirm 
the  vital  character  of  the  whole,  and,  with  the  universal  analogies,  re- 
fer die  whole  to  the  same  properties  of  life  which  carry  on  the  organic 
functions  of  the  animal  kmgdom.  It  were  impossible,  accordins^  to 
the  ways  of  nature,  that  a  function,  like  generation,  which  depends  in 
animals  upon  a  vital  condition  of  all  other  processes,  and  which  is  a 
great  final  cause  of  all  those  TOocesses,  should,  in  plants,  depend  on 
others  of  a  difierent  nature,  ^y  the  coincidences,  therefore,  in  the 
fimction  of  ^oneration  between  animals  and  plants,  I  prove  a  like 
coincidence  m  the  vital  character  of  all  the  organic  functions  of  both 
animated  kingdoms  (§  185). 

But  little  can  be  said  relative  to  the  function  of  generation,  beyond 
certain  important  relations  that  have  been  considered,  that  can  serve 
as  a  ground  for  Institutes  in  Medicine  (§  63-81).  Its  more  extended 
consideration  belongs  to  elementary  works  on  physiology. 

n.   PECULIAR,   OR   ANIMAL   FUNCTIONS. 

A.  Functions  of  ReiUuion. 

1.   SENSATION. 

450,  a.  Having  distinguished  three  kinds  or  principal  modifications 
of  sensibility,  namely,  common^  specific,  and  sympathetic^  and  as  sen- 
sation is  performed  through  that  property,  there  are  naturally  three 
modifications  of  the  function ;  to  wit,  common  sensation,  specific  sen- 
sation, and  sympathetic  sensation  (§  194-204). 

450,  h.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  the  functions,  and  the  nervous 
centres  the  recipients  of  the  transmitted  impressions.  But,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  parts  most  essential  to  sensation  are  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  at  their  origin  and  termination,  and  that  the 
trunks  are,  mainly,  the  conductors.  This  is  also  true  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  of  those  involuntary  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  ner- 
vous power.  The  nerves  of  the  organic  viscera,  therefore,  follow  this 
rule,  as  it  respects  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents.  A  neg- 
lect of  this  consideration  has  led  to  fallacious  conclusions  in  medicine 
from  experiments  on  the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  110-117,  826  d). 

450,  c.  Common  and  specific  sensation  require  a  continuity  of  the 
nerves  with  the  brain,  and  a  co-operation  of  the  mental  power,  per- 
ception. Sympathetic  sensation  may  be  excited  in  the  brain,  or  spi- 
nal cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  ganglionic  system,  either  in  their 
connected  state,  or  when  disconnected.  In  >their  most  natural  con- 
dition, it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  concur  more  or  less  together  in 
giving  rise  to  sympathetic  sensation ;  though  some  parts  more  than 
others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impressions  transmitted  and  the 
part  from  which  they  are  transmitted  (§  201). 
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4t50f  d.  Common  sensation  appertains  to  dl  parts,  and  is  the  cause 
of  pain.  In  the  natural  state  of  the  body  it  is  inappreciable,  but  may 
be  greatly  roused  by  injuries  and  by  disease.  Its  intensity  will  then 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  die  part  and  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  apt 
to  DO  most  exquisite  in  parts  woere  specific  sensation  is  least ;  as  m 
tendons,  ligaments,  membranous  tissues,  ice  (§  198). 

450,  e.  Specific  sensation  corresponds  with  specific  sensibility.  It 
is  the  function  through  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external 
things,  and  is,  therefore,  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  several  modifications  which  appertain  to  specific  sensibil- 
ity (§  199,  200) ;  consisting,  indeed,  of  five  apparently  different  func- 
tions. The  expanded  nerves  of  sense,  which  are  the  oreans  of  this 
function,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  are  supplied  with  auxiliary  means, 
such  as  the  various  appendages  to  the  retina,  to  the  auditory  nerve, 
&c.  A  close  analog^  exists  among  the  whole,  and  they  may  be 
brouffht  more  or  less  to  the  aid  of  each  other.  Although  a  common 
function,  its  remarkable  modifications  are  shown  by  their  uses,  respect- 
ively, and  by  the  necessity  of  certain  specific  stimuli  to,  each.  As 
with  common  sensation,  the  specific  kina  requires  the  aid  of  percep- 
tion.  The  ratimude  of  the  entire  function  is  far  more  wondenul  and 
incomprehensible  than  that  of  sympathetic  sensation  and  its  various 
results  m^ch  terminate  in  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  on  or- 
ganic actions,  and  for  which  the  grossest  doctrines  in  cnemistry  and 
physics  have  been  substituted,  because  the  vital  interpretation  is  ''  in-  - 
conceivable,'*  or  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  critical  inspection  of  that 
fiir  more  obscure,  but  acknowledged,  causation  in  the  chain  of  per* 
oeption,  specific  sensation  (§  222-237).  What  can  task  the  under- 
standing more  than  the  step  in  the  process  of  intellection  as  connected 
with  the  fimctions  of  sense ;  beginnine  with  light  and  its  properties, 
or  with  the  odor  which  none  but  the  dog  can  discem,  or  the  abstrac- 
tions that  convey  to  the  mind  -all  the  varieties  in  taste,  or  the  modified 
undulations  of  air  which  render  so  distinct  from  each  other  all  the 
gradations  of  sound,  from  the  iBolian  harp  to  the  braving  of  a  jaCk- 
ass ;  the  impressions  of  each  upon  die  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  one  alone  upon  the  eye,  another  alone  upon  the  nose,  and  an- 
other upon  the  ear  alone ;  the  transmission  of  these  impressions  along 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves  to  their  other  extremities  in  the  brain,  but  in 
either  of  which  no  such  impressions  can  be  originally  excited ;  their 
excitement  of  the  brain  and  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  primary  impression  is  discerned,  and  the  external 
objects  realized  by  the  inward  immaterial  agent  according  to  their 
real  material  existence  (§  188^,  d^  500,  n)% 

450,  f.  The  common  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded  to 
explain  specific  sensation,  such  as  the  modon  of  a  nervous  fluid,  gal' 
vanism,  vibradon  of  the  nerves,  the  passaee  of  li^ht,  of  undulations  of 
air,  &c.,  to  the  brain,  betray  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  the  ph»> 
nomena  of  life  for  those  which  are  manifested  by  inanimate  objects. 
But,  of  this  I  have  already  had  enough  (§  189,  234-237). 

451,  a.  The  acdon  of  material  objects  upon  the  mind  through  the 
funcdon  of  sensadon,  and  the  astonishing  influences  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  irritability  (§  188,  a),  and  of  the  will  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (§  227,  1st,  233),  bring  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  of 
the  immaterial  mind  and  instinct  into  harmonious  relation ;  while  the 
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WMture  of  mind  and  die  tepveflStoBs  it  reoeives  tUnfltrato  the  chaifatter 
of  the  vital  propeities  ({  450  e^  and  HUdkai  amd  PktfnoUgical  ComF^ 
metUariea^  toI.  L,  p.  92-lOS). 

451,  h.  Impreaaioiia  upon  the  hrain  through  the  medium  of  spedfic 
aensation  teaye  no  tranacript;  aad  peroepdon  of  obiects  withoat  sen-* 
aation,  as  in  reveiiea  and  dreamsi  has  lea  to  a  denial  of  the  material- 
ity of  the  world ;  aupported,  too,  by  far  greater  ingenuity  than  tfaoee 
objections  to  a  vital  princi]^  which  are  regaxdleaa  of  all  its  unique 
phenomena. 

451,  c.  It  has  been  seen  that  perception  ia  necessary  to  sensation, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  tunctiont  which  is  essentially  raentaL 
This  term,  however,  is  employed  to  represent  the  cerebro-spinal  im- 
pressions which  give  rise  to  involuntary  motions,  whether  in  animal  <xt 
organic  life ;  and  '*  feeling"  is  used  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  o&ers,  to  de- 
note the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the  eziatmg  condition  of  each  oth- 
er, by  which  their  concerted  action  is  maintained  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  ik  obvious,  however,  that  the  mind  takes  no 
eogni^ance  of  those  impressions  which  result  in  involuntary  motions ; 
no  perception,  no  act  of  the  will,  is  excited,  so  ftr  as  it  reapeets  the 
direct  results.  And,  although  there  be  an  analogy  between  all  the 
influences  of  sensation  in  animal  life,  it  reaches  least  to  the  move* 
ments  which  spring  &om  the  nervous  system  in  cnrganic  life,  since  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  brain  through  specific  sensation  never  a^ 
feet  the  organic  actions ;  while  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of  effect  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  give  rise  to  inviduntary  movements  in. 
animal  and  organic  life. 

.  451,  d.  As  Uie  tenn  sensation,  therefore,  has  a  veiy  di&rent  import 
in  the  different  cases ;  and  as  in  one  die  transmitted  impressions  ter- 
minate in  exciting  an  act  of  the  mind,  while  in  the  other  no  such  act 
is  called  into  operation ;  but  di&rendy,  also,  from  die  former  case,  die 
nervous  power  is  excited  in  the  nervous  centres  and  then  determined 
with  die  effect  of  a  vital  agent  upon  all  other  parts  (§  226) ;  and  since, 
also,  the  impressiona  through  specific  sensation  must  be  exerted  upon 
die  brain,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  results  may  be  equally  pro-- 
nounced  whether  the  impressions  be  made  exclusively  upon  the  brain 
or  on  the  spinal  cord  (§  473  c,  no^  5),  I  have  made  a  diird  distincdon 
in  sensibility  to  se]parate  its  office  in  the  fimction  of  sympadiv  firom  its 
province  as  described  under  the  variedes  of  common  and  specific 
aensibilifr,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  die  term  imBcOum  (§  194, 199^,  201,  204,: 
453,  523). 

451,  e.  This  third  disdnction  in  sensibility,  I  have  called  sympa- 
thetic sensibility  {k  201);  and  this  conducts  me  to  a  third  distinction 
in  the  corresponding  function,  and  which  should  be  known  by  die 
same  epithet  (§  464-467,  473  c,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4). 
.  The  epithet  sympathetic  denotes  the  special  funcdon  of  sympathedc 
sensation,  which  has  been  sufficiendy  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  in  what  has  been  said  of  sympathedc  sensibility  (§  201-204^. 

451,^  The  considerations  made  in  §  450, «,  illustrate  the  vital  phi- 
losophy of  sympathetic  siensation  as  one  of  die  functions  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  impressions  from  one  part  to  another  through  the 
medium  at  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  which  die  nervous  poweir  ia 
t)ie  agent  by  which  the  r^ected  impressions  are  exerted  (§  222,  &c*). 
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in  demoBStratiiig  &•  entire  absence,  of  ail  eb^nical  iqpeDcies  in  & 
phenomena  ef  the  nervcnis  power.  The  aHiance  of  the  whaie,  through- 
ont  the  moral  and  pbysioal  reanks  of  apeeifie  sensation,  place  the 
whole  upon  comason  groond  in  respect  to  principle ;  and  if  it  be  tme 
that  nerrous  agency  in  one  case  is  chemical,  it  is  equally  so  in  all,  and 
equally  so  with  petoeptien  itself  (§  188|,  d).  Other  demnnstrations 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  presented  in  another  section  (§  500^  n). 

2.  aTMPATHT. 

452,  a.  I  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  function  which  be-, 
longs  not  only  to  animal  life,  but  has  hx  greater  and  more  important 
relations  to  the  organic  life  of  animals.  AMiough  it  have  no  existence 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  its  anatomical  medium  is  also  want- 
ing, it  does  not  bestow  those  striking  distinctions  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  two  animated  departments  of  nature  which  the  importance  of 
&e  ftmcdcm,  and  the  presence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  animal 
economy,  would  denote.  The  organic  actions  are  essentially  alike  in 
both,  conducted  in  both  by  common  properties  appertaining  to  Uie 
various  tissues  and  organs,  and  only  influenced  through  the  function 
of  sympathy  in  animals  (§  185). 

452,  b.,  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  function  of  wondeilbl  characteristics,  uid 
can  oidy  be  appreciated  bv  an  extensive  investigation  of  its  endless  vaii* 
ety  of  phenomena.  And  yet  is  this  function  extensively  ridiculed  by 
eimghtened  men ;  and  even  Miiller,  who  has  written  more  luminously 
upon  its  Jaws  than  any  oth^  observer,  aj^lies  them«only  in  certain 
natural  processes,  considers  the  nervous  power  the  actual  cause  of 
motion,  construes  the  function  of  absorption  according  to  thd  physical 
rationale,  defends  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exdosmoso  m  cas* 
tenia,  interprets  all  the  secreted  products  upon  chemical  principles, 
expounds  aiseases  by  the  humoral  pathology,  and  recognizes  no  tber« 
apeutical  influences  of  medidne  but  through  its  absolution  into  the 
arcuktion.  For  all  this  he. was  well  commended  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  while  the  same  critical  survey  of  that  re-> 
markable  work  on  Physiology  stamped  its.  displeasure  upon  those 
doctrines  of  life  which  render  Uie  work  a  proud  monument  of  the  age. 

Again,  no  one  has  employed  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sympa* 
Ihy  more  usefully  than  Bichat  "  The  w<nrd,"  he  says,  ''is  of  but  little 
consequence,  provided  what  it  expresses  is  understood."  And  yet, 
while  he  also  affirms  that  **  we  know  the  principle  exists,"  he  also 
says,  that  the  **  word  is  only  a  veil  for  our  ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  organs  to  each  other"  (§  234). 

'  452,  c  Sympathy  is  the  most  important  function  which  is  peculiar 
to  animals ;  since  upon  it  depend,  very  greatly,  the  right  performance 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  a  vast  range  of  pathological  oonditions, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  therapeuti^  influences.  It  also  over- 
throws tl^  venerable  doctrines  in  hunloralism,  in  all  their  contempla^ 
tions  of  vitiated  blood,  morbid  lentor,  "  living  putrefaction,"  ana  of 
those  conformable  dierapeiitical  means  which  were  invented  under 
the  significant  names  of  ludsives,  deobstruents,  inviscanta,  incrassants, 
diluents,  attenuants,  astringents,  relaxants,  refrigerants,  &c 

453.  Sympathy  has  been  commonly  reputed  as  one  of  the  proper* 
ties  peculiar  to  animals ;  but  it  is  not  only  a  function^  but  one  of  great 
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eomplexitj,  since  it  iiiTohres  die  united  operation  of  sensibility  and 
the  nerrous  power.  The  result  of  that  concerted  action  is  sympathy, 
in  its  proper  acceptation.  All  other  functions  correspond,  respeotiTe- 
ly,  with  mdiyiduai  properties,  as  sensation  with  sensibility,  motion 
with  mobility,  &c.,  though  the  variQUS  properties  may  be  necessarily 
instrumental  to  each  other. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 
I.  The  seneral  uses  of  the  nervous  systems. 

.II.  The  different  orders  of  nerves  (§  462,  Sec.). 

III.  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions 

(§  476,  &c). 

IV.  The  varieties  or  kinds  of  sympathy  (§  496^  Sec). 

V.  The  laws  of  sympathy,  and  their  application  to  padiology  and 
therapeutics  (§  512,  &c.). 

I.   OF  THX  OBlirBRAL  USES  OF  THB  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS. 

454,  a.  The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  systems  (the  cerebro-spinal 
and  gaufflionic),  in  their  connection  with  organic  processes,  forcibly 
declare  now  broad  is  the  gulf  between  the  properties  and  laws  of 
dead  and  living  beings,  and  how  vast,  magnificent,  and  profound  is 
the  science  of  life  in  its  varied  aspects  of  health  and  disease. 

454,  6.  The  nervous  system  having  no  existence  in  plants,  has  p[iv- 
en  rise  to  the  fundamental  distinction  of  '*  animal  and  organic  life'* 
«  96-123). 

454,  c  The  cerebro-spinal  system  appertains  particularly  to  the  or« 
gans  of  animal  life,  thpugh  it  contributes  largely  to  the  organic  viscera 
{§  111-117). 

The  ganglionic  system  is  universally  appropriated  to  the  oi^gans  of 
orgranic  life,  and  pervades  every  part  of^  the  animal ;  since  organic 
actions  are  carried  on  as  well  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  as  in  the 
organic  viscera  (§  115). 

455,  a.  The  great  final  cause  of  the  brun  is  to  subserve  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  man,  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals  (§  241,  454  5, 
600  py  But,  reason  and  instinct  would  avail  but  little,  were  their  op- 
erations circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  their  organ.  Hence  the  bram 
is  prolonged  into  nerves,  and  various  connections  are  thus  established 
with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  the  external  world.  Admirable 
as  is  this  Desisn  of  associating  in  harmonious  action  the  immaterial 
with  the  material  parts,  it  would  still  be  defective,  and  the  economy 
of  nature  obviously  violated,  were  not  an  organ  so  prominent  in  the 
animal  mechanism  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  purposes  on 
which  its  existence  depends.  Therefore  that  other  system,  the  gang* 
Honic,  has  been  established,  with  intimate  connections  with  the  cere- 
bro-spinal ;  while  the  brain  itself  contributes  nerves  directly  to  the 
most  important  of  the  organic  viscera.  The  principal  relations  to  the 
great  final  cause  of  the  brain  are  determined  by  direct  prolongadons 
of  the  organ  to  the  different  parts  of  animal  life  ;  but  those  which  are 
more  especially  designed  to  answer  its  secondary  uses  belong  to  the 
ganglionic  system,  which  binds  together,  in  harmonious  action,  every 
part  of  the  complex  organization,  and  influences  the  organic  funcdons 
of  every  part  (§  129,  523). 

455,  b.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  great  secondary  uses 
of  the  cerebral  system  is  that  of  co-operating  with  the  ganglionic  in 
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establiBliiiig  a  dixie  of  sympathies  among  the  organs  of  organic  life^ 
and  preserving  the  m^ole  in  that  harmony  of  action  that  is  indispensa- 
ble Ip  the  life  of  complex  animals. 

■  465,  c.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  Tarious  parts  of  the  orsanic  mechan- 
ism of  animals  are  not  only  indispensabid  to  each  other,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain established  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  necessary  to  each^ 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  whole  may  be  fatally  deranged,  either 
directly,  by  causes  that  may  interrupt  the  common  chain  by  which  the 
relations  are  established,  or  indirectly,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  by  poisons  acting  upon  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue, 
or  by  withdrawing  some  particular  organ  from  the  symmetrical  whole 
(S  109,  129). 

455,  d.  Wbaterer,  indeed,  may  affect  the  powers  and  embarrass  the 
functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  will  more  or  less  disturb  this  con- 
cert of  action,  may  modify  the  functions  of  every  part,  and  may  derange 
the  whole  series  of  vital  phenomena.  The  nature  of  the  disturbances 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  upon  the  rapidity  and  violence  with 
which  the  impressions  are  made.  Direct  injuries  do  it  in  one  way, 
and  according  to  dieir  nature  and  extent.  Morbific,  or  other  causes, 
acting  upon  other  parts,  affect  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
give  rise  to  remote  deran^ments,  in  other  ways,  according  to  their 
nature,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  operate.  Medicines  do  the 
same  thing,  and  according  to  their  nature,  their  dose,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  or  that  of  other  parts  upon  which  they  may 
act  sympathetically.  New  circles  of  sympathy,  however,  in  all  these 
cases,  are  liable  to  spring  up,  and  that,  too,  in  rapid  succession  (§  222- 
233},  &c.). 

455,  e.  The  same  lavra,  precisely,  are  concerned  throughout  We 
do  not,  however,  witness  the  same  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  health 
as  in  disease,  or  as  when  remedial  agents  o^rate ;  since,  in  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  body,  the  nervous  influence  is  more  or  less  in  eqmhh' 
rio  ;  operating  uniformly  and  equally  on  all  the  organic  viscera,  and 
thus  maintaining  among  them  one  concerted,  harmonious  action.  But 
this  power  being  constituted  with  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  all  parts,  that  it  may  transmit  the  existing  condition 
of  each  one  to  the  whole  (as  strikingly  seen  in  the  almost  instant  inter- 
chaoge  of  function  between  the  kidneys  and  skin,  on  the  contact  of 
cold  air,  &c.,  §  422),  it  necessarily  happens  that  when  the  state  of  any 
one  part  is  varied  from  its  natural  standard,  that  part  will  transmit  an 
unnatural  influence  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  will  develop  the  ner- 
vous power  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  thus  produce  disturoances  in 
other  parts  (§  350,  no.  19).  The  alterative  mfluences,  therefore,  of 
morbinc  and  remedial  agents  necessarily  result  from  the  natural  phys- 
iological laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  connection  with  the  instaDilitj 
of  the  organic  properties,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  The  principle  is 
absolutely  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  of  animals. 

455,y!  I  say,  there&re,  that  when  unusual  causes  operate,  whether 
upon  the  nervous  centres  or  upon  remote  parts,  they  necessarily  de- 
velop the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity  than  it  exists  in  health ; 
when  it  is  reflected  abroad  upon  various  organs,  and  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  effect.    The  parts  upon  which  it  may  fidl  will  depend  upon 
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their  ezifdiiff  sosceptibiltty  and  the  nature  of  the  renoCa  caiuet ;  ind 
the  nature  (h  the  effects  produced  will  depend  greatlT  upon  tbe  paiv 
ticular  virtues  of  the  morbific  or  remedial  agents ;  for  u  is  also  an  im-- 
portant  law  that  the  nervous  power  itself  will  be  altered  according  to 
the  paiticulaE  nature  of  the  impression  which  may  be  produced  upep 
the  psrt  on  which  the  agent  may  exert  its  direct  effect  (§  222,  &c:). 

455,  g.  The  actions  v^iich  are  thus  influenced  through  the  connect 
ing  meouum  of  the  nerves  are  not  akme  the  great  general  functions  of 
organs*  such  as  digestioo,  the  action  of  the  heart,  4cc.,  but,  also,  those  of 
their  minute  constitutional  orgmnisation.  Here  it  is,  indeed,  diat  mor^ 
bific  and  remedial  agents  ezext  their  principal  effects  (§  483,  ^.). 

456,  a.  In  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  the  organic  BYstem,  however,  the 
caoillary  and  extreme  vessels  are  not  as  dependent  on  die  nervous 
influence  for  the  precision  of  their  functions,  as  die  complex  organs 
(§  455,  e).  It  is  mady  with  these  vessels  as  vrith  the  analogous  ones 
in  plants.  They  have  an  independent  funcdon  in  each  paxdcular  pait, 
in  the  perfionnance  of  which  no  assistance  is  wanted  nom  each  other 
or  from  other  organs  (§  383,  394).  And  dus  leads  us  to  observe  the 
reason  of  die  absence  of  a  nervous  system  in  plants,  while  it  is  more 
or  less  necessary  to  animals.  The  vessels  go  up  oondnuoosly  fixun 
the  roots  to  die  leaves,  and  condnuouslv  back  Mun,  and  there  are 
only  vessels ;  no  complex  organs.  Each  part  of  a  plant  has  within 
itself  an  organizadon  adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  independent  exist- 
ence. It  is  otherwise,  howevei^  vnth  animals.'  Here,  other  essential 
parts  are.  superadded  to  the  simpler  mechanism,  are  made  dependent 

'  on  each  other,  and  a  certain  correspondence  of  action  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  For  the  fulfillment  of  these 
ends  die  nervous  system  b  also  superadded,  widi  its  wonderfiil  attri- 
bute, the  nervous  power,  that  a  perpetual  change  of  influences  shall 
be  maintained  among  die  great  organic  viscera  (§  222-233).  But  not 
so  with  the  capillary  vessels,  since  die  fimcdons  of  these  may  go  on 
independendy  of  die  nerves,  nor  is  a  consent  or  correspondence  of 
action  amone  diem  at  all  necessary  (§  257,  233). 

456,  b.  Slight  influences,  however,  upon  the  nervous  centres  will 
determine  the  nervous  power,  with  a  very  manifitet  effect,  upon  the 
eopillary  and  extreme  vessels,  as  seen  in  blushing,  and  in  die  experi* 
ments  by  Philip  (§  227,  477,  &c.) ;  and  comine  to  the  ozdinary  oper- 
ation of  disease,  uid  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  we  have  con* 
Btant  demonstrations  of  the  great  susceptibility  ofthese  vessels  to  die 
action  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  strong  reciprocal  sympediies 
among  them  (§  394). 

457.  One  oSf  the  most  striking  pciculiarities  of  the  ganglioiUB  system 
m  diat  of  its  not  transmitting  die  influences  of  die  will  to  the  organs 
which  it  supplies,  notwidistanding  it  is  so  intimately  combined  with 
die  Qorebro^pinal  nerves ;  while,  on  die  other  hand,  the  passions  op 
erate  more  powerfully  through  the  gaogfionic  dnn  through  die  cere- 
bro-winal  nerves  (§  476  c,  500  e). 

This  fact  shows  us,  at  once,  diat  the  sympadietic  ^ratem  must  have 
certain  special  functions ;  and  when  we  trace  out  its  anatomical  con- 
stitution, and  its  distribution  to  the  essential  parts  of  oi^ganic  11^  we 
pecoeive  that  its  special  office  must  be  diat  ot  maintaining  a  haimony 
of  actions  among  these  parts;  and  experimental  observation  confirms 
this  ladnaaaa.    Nevertheless*  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  nature  of 
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*  Ais.bigli  office  thd  tierte  is  rendered  intensely  susceptible,  and  from 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  it  pervades  the  orninic  tissues,  it  is 
made  to- exercise  a  certain,  bat  scarcely  appreciable,  influence  upon 
their  organic  actions  (§  456,  b). 

458.  The  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  to 
each  other,  their  special  or  mutual  functions,  and  those  of  individual 
nerves,  all  having  dieir  distinct  individuality,  yet  all  more  or  less  re- 
lated and  concurring  in  harmony,'  and  for  important  purposes  in  ani* 
mal  and  organic  me,  supply  the  most  complex  and  astonishing  in« 
stances  of  Design  to  be  found  in  nature ;  ana  their  natural  attributes, 
existinff  under  Uie  most  absolute  laws,  afford  a  ready  interpretation  of 
the  endless  phenomena  of  remote  sympathy,  as  the  result  of  disease, 
or  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

459,  a.  An  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  are  not  only  more  or  less 
mutually  connected  in  function,  but  all  parts  of  the  nervoub  system 
are  subordinate  to  the  brain.  There  are  no  distinct,  separate,  and 
independent  influences,  of  an  involuntary  nature,  exerted  by  any 
parts  of  the  nervous  systems  in  their  state  of  integrity.  They  all  con- 
car  more  or  less  together.  This  is  experimentdly  demonstrable,  as 
well  as  denoted  by  the  natural  phenomena.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear  fix>m  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  while 
connected  with  the  brain,  mrcNtgh  any  remaining  communications^ 
that  the  influences  are  determined  by  ihe  cord  alone,  we  may  be  afr* 
Bured  tha^  the  brain  has  participated  (§  201,  473,  481,  Exp.  15). 

459,  h.  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  Bloodletting  (in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Comm.),  that  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  the  spinal  cord, 
to  determine  the  specific  Amcdons  which  have  been  assigned  to  it^ 
are  so  severely  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  may  so  affect  the  prop* 
erties  of  that  organ,  that  the  results  which  appear  to  flow  from  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  actually  due  to  the  cerebral  mfluence,  or  to  an  in* 
terruption  of  that  influence  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  or  de* 
stroyed.  Both  principles,  in  the  latter  case,  may  act  in  co-operation ; 
ih&  corebral  influence  being  determined  through  the  supenor  nerves 
and  the  ganglionic  system,  and  otherwise  impressed  by  a  reflected 
influence  horn  below  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  its  direct 
connection  widi  the  brain  is  intmmpted  (§  480,  c,/). 

While,  therefi>re,  the  brain  remains,  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord  are  entitled  to  much  less  confidence  than  those  which  are  made 
upon  the  brain.  But  even  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the  vital  prop* 
erties  of  all  parts  become  so  profoundly  modified  in  consequence,  that 
we  can  scarcely  infer  with  accuracy  the  specific  funcdons  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  subsequent  experiments  (§  476,  c), 

459,  a  The  late  expenments  by  Dr.  StfUlingv  wiih  strydmia  appKed 
to  the  spinal  cotd^  are  entirely  consistent  in  their  results  with  the  fore^ 
going  remarks  (&)•  From  uiese  experiments  he  supposes  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  greatly  independent  of  the  brain,  and  that  when  divided 
in  numerous  places,  each  portion  is  eapable  of  the  same  influences 
upon  the  parts  it  may  supply,  as  when  the  whole  cord  b  in  its  natural 
state.  Thus,  when  the  smill  portion  conaeoted  with  the  £>re-le^  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord  by  two  ineiBions,  and  fitrychnia  is 
applied  to  this  isolsted  part,  the  legs  will  be  convulsed.  Still,  how* 
ever,  there  are  remaininff  «aid  -unportaiit  commnnications  of  this  apf 
parently  isolated  pact  with  the  heaid»  and  with  all  other  partft  of  the 
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spinal  cord,  wbicb  will  forever  embarrass  these  critical  inquiries,  i^* 
less  there  be  a  remoiral  of  the  brain  (§  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c,  494  d,  514  f ). 

459,  d.  "  The  experiments  of  M.  Le  Gallois,''  says  Wilson  PhiHp, 
'*  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  a  principal  function  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
that  it  can  perform  this  office  independently  of  the  brain,  as  after  the 
removal  of  the  brain.  Yet  we  constantly  see  injuries  of  the  brain  iSti- 
pairing  the  fhnctions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Of  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency, M.  Le  Gallois  justly  remarks,  that  two  facts,  well  ascertain- 
ed, however  inconsistent  they  may  seem,  do  not  overturn  each  other, 
but  only  prove  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge." 

Now,  in  the  foregomg  case,  there  is  no  difficiUty  in  reconciling  the 
facts  by  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the  action  of  the  will 
and  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  then  determines  voluntaiy  motion.  But, 
the  motions  are  never  voluntary  af^r  the  removal  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor  nerves,  and 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  spinal  cord  afber  removing  the  brain, 
the  nervous  power  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  involuntary  motions 
(§  226,  473,  500). 

459,  e.  Everv  principal  ^art  of- the  nervous  system  has  a  certain 
special  office  which  is  exercised  in  conjunction  wim  the  whole.  "  The 
cerebrum  does  not  act  like  the  cerebellum,  nor  the  cerebellum  like 
the  medulla  oblongata,  nor  the  medulla  oblongata  like  the  spinal  cord 
and  nerves.  In  the  cerebral  lobes  resides  the  £u;ulty  by  which  the 
animal  thinks,  ¥dlls,  recollects,  judges,  becomes  conscious  of  sensa- 
tions, and  commands  its  movements.  From  the  cerebellum  is  derived 
the  faculty  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of  locomotion ;  from  the 
tubercula  bigemina  or  quadrigemina,  the  primordial  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerv^  and  retina ;  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
motor  or  excitmg  principle  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  spinal  cord,  itself,  the  faculty  of  blending  or  associating  into 
combined  movements  the  partial  contractions  immediately  excited  by 
the  nerves  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life." 

459,^  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  show  us,  that  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  exist  as  a  whole  and  unimpaired, 
they  act  more  or  less  as  a  whole ;  but  that  different  parts  have  certain 
peculiarities  of  function,  and  that  when  injuries  befall  any  part  of 
these  great  systems,  a  portion  of  the  whole  may  perfbrm  certain  cir- 
cumscribed nmctions,  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  and  often,  perhaps, 
as  perfectly  as  the  whole  apparatus  in  its  state  of  integrity  (§  201, 
515  a,  516  <2,  no.  8). 

Impressions,  as  I  have  said,  when  transmitted  through  sympathetic 
sensibility,  may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently. But,  m  the  natural  state  of  the  nervous  system,  all  such  im- 
pressions, when  received  especially  by  an  individual  part,  are  doubt- 
less propagated  to  the  other  parts,  and  institute  that  harmonious  con- 
currence in  all  the  parts  which  renders  the  whole  nervous  system  in- 
strumental in  determining  the  ultimate  phenomena.  This  is  even 
true  of  so  local  a  phenomenon  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, however  that  contraction  may  be  maintained  afl;er  destruction  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  461^,  a)«    These 
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4oDclu8ioBB  are  warranted  in  experiment,  and  by  all  that  ia  known  of  the 
dependence  of  the  harmonious  relations  of  organs  upon  the  presiding 
Wluence  of  the  nervous  system.  There  must  be  harmony  there  as  a 
fundamental  requisite  (§  129). 

469,  g.  In  the  application  which  I  have  made  of  die  nervous  power, 
in  the  present  and  m  my  former  works,  to  t^e  theory  of  disease  and 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  it  is  important  to  regard 
t)ie  whole  nenroos  system  in  its  unimpaired  relations  to  its  own  and 
to  other  parts. 

460.  ^o  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  can  show  that  it 
has  any  fundamental  agency  in  the  organic  processes;  for  the  mo- 
ment any  unusual  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  unnaturally  excited,  and  determined  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence upon  the  organic  properties,  and  thus  deranges  the  functions. 

461.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  that  the  nerves  have  any  generating 
effect  upon  the  secreted,  products,  however  probable  it  may  be  that 
they  influence  the  organic  processes  and  their  results.  If  the  prod- 
ucts are  altered  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  it  is 
because  the  nervous  influence  is  pretematurally  determined,  as  a  mor- 
bific agent,  upon  the  organic  viscera,  or  because  the  influence  is  with 
drawn,  or  a  violence  done  by  interrupting  the  relation  of  parts ;  as 
when  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  divided.  Such  division  of  nerves 
may  have  all  the  dfect  of  a  morbific  agent,  producing  congestion  and 
inflammation ;  the  very  division  of  the  nerve  determming  a  shock  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  to  which, 
the  nerve  is  distributed.  But,  in  the  instance  of  dividing  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  the  gastric  Juice,  and  the  pulmonary  mucus,  are  secret- 
ed in  preternatural  abundance.  Digestion,  however,  becomes  at  once 
greatly  impaired;  but  even  that  may  be  more  or  less  restored  by 
rousing  the  nervous  influence  in  the  divided  portion  of  nerve  leading 
to  the  stomach,  by  means  of  galvanism,  or  other  irritants  applied  to 
the  nerve  (§  446  c,  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c). 

46 1^,  a.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  not  necessary  to  the  organic 
life  of  the  foBtus,  not  even  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscles ;  since 
both  have  been  wanting  in  the  full-grown  human  foetus  (§  459,/).  It 
is  possible,  as  supposed  in  Dr.  Clark's  case,  that  even  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  may  be  absent ;  organic  life  being  carried  on  in  the  £s- 
tus  mainly  by  the  simple  vessels  of  nutrition,  and  without  any  action, 
•concerted  or  otherwise,  of  the  great  organic  viscera  (§  109  5,  264). 
'No  concerted  action  is  necessary.  The  principal  organs  carry  on 
alone  the  vegetative  process.  This,  therefore,, is  a  negative  demon- 
stration of  the  final  cause  of  the  nervous  system,  and  co-operates  with 
its  absence  in  plants  in  demonstrating  the  essential  independence  of 
organic  life,  in  animals,  of  the  nervous  influence. 

461^,  3.  The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  become  most  important  after  independent  life 
begins. 

46 li,  c.  Nevertheless,  the  influences  of  the  cerebro-spmal  and  sym« 
pathetic  systems  are  more  or  less  reciprocal  in  organic  life.  And, 
although  sympathies  may  be  combined  by  the  ganglia  of  the  sym^m- 
Aetic  nerve,  as  in  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  this  nerve  transmits 
the  impressions  it  receives  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  same 
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way  as  the  oerebral  and  spinal  nerrea,  and  inSneiioes  are  ]^ 

fitMB  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  upon  either  system  of  nerves,  an^  t&  on- 

gans  they  supply,  in  a  like  manner. 

IL   OP  THII  BlFFBRaNT  OttDEBS  OF   NBBTB8. 

462.  Corresponding  with  the  two  important  fbnctions  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  those  of  receiTing  impressions  from  external  objects; 
and  of  generating  the  nervous  power,  are  two  orders'  of  nerves; 
whose  distinct  characteristics  were  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  It  is  the  office  of  one  of  these  orders  of  nerves  to  transmit  die 
impressions  to  the  fiervous  centres,  and  of  the  other  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body.  This  combined  function  establishes  the  more  complex  one  of 
ayraipathy. 

463,  0.  The  foregoing  anatomical  discovery  only  establishes  what 
was  before  known  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  by  accurate  observers  of 
nature.  The  general  attributes  of  sympathy  were  understood  by 
Hippocrates,  and  were  at  the  foundation  of  no  small  part  of  his  med* 
ical  philosophy  and  practical  habits.  From  the  origin  of  medicine  to 
the  present  time,  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  die  medi* 
cal  world.  Its  important  outlines  were  originally  drawn  from  the  vi* 
tal  phenomena  alone.  We  learn  from  Plato,  a  cotemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  the  general  doctrine  of  sympathy,  in  its  applicadon  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  was  considered  fundamental  by  physicians.  Thus : 
"Occulorum  morbosos  affectus  sanari  non  posse,  nisi  prius  <!uretur 
caput,  neque  caput  nisi  prius  curetur  corpus,  neque  corpus  sine  ani- 
mo,  aiebat  medicus  quidem  apud  Platonem.'* 

463.  h.  When  the  nervous  system  became  understood,  this  knowl- 
edge aided  greatlv  an  analyeds  of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  "  Glisson, 
in  1677,  speaks  of  an  influence  being  ^  reflected'  from  one  nerve  at  its 
origin  uj>on  odier  nerves,  so  as  to  cause  consensual  movements.'* 
Unzer,  m  1771,  was  close  upon  Bell's  discovery,  and  Whytt  and 
Monro  also  carried  on  the  inquiry  in  conformitv  widi  the  designs  of 
structure.  In  1784,  Prochasca  established  the  theory  of  reflex  acdou 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  great  theory  has  been  recendy  analyzed 
and  reduced  to  a  system  of  magnificent  laws  by  Professor  Muller,  to 
which  Dr.  Hall  and  others  have  also  made  some  contributions. 

464.  But,  the  prosent  century  contributes  to  medicine  a  discoveiy 
which  lays  open  the  precise  mechanism  that  subserves  the  laws  of 
sympathy.  It  consists,  easendally,  in  having  demonstrated  the  two 
orders  of  nerves  (§  462).  With  this  mechatism,  in  its  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  we  move  forward  vrith  unerring 
certainty  to  the  exposition  of  principles  and  laws  which  ar^  as  pecu- 
liar to  organic  beings  as  their  structure  and  results,  and  as  determinate 
as  the  mechanism  is  replete  widi  consummate  Desien. 

465.  The  posterior  roots  of  die  spinal  nerves,  vi^ich  have  a  gang- 
lion upon  diem,  denote  the  part  appropriated  to  sensadon,  or  to  such 
impressions  as  may  be  transmitted  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 
The  anterior  roots,  which  are  without  a  ganglion,  exercise  die  motor 
funcdon,  and  that  range  of  influences  upon  which  all  the  immediate 
and  important  results  of  sympathy  depend  (§  226,  &c.).  The  fibres 
of  diese  roots  are  gathered  into  bundles,  forming  the  neires,  and  are 
thus  distributed  to  various  well-known  parts;  and  what  is  of  the  high- 
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est  moment  in  organic  life,  and  mainly  important  to  ihe  porpoees  of 
diese  Institutes,  tibese  nerves  contribote  to  the  ereat  sympathetic  H 
111-117,129). 

466.  The  motor  and  sensitiye  fibres  of  a  common  nerve  do  not 
unite,  but  are  even  distributed  separately  in  the  organs  which  they 
supply.  They: have,  therefore,  no  action  upon  each  other  except 
tlffough  ^t^  nervous  centres  (§  514). 

467.  All  the  late  anatomical  investigations  6£  the  spinal  cord  by 
StQling,  Van  Deen,  Budge,  and  others,  go  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
conclusions  (§  465,  466).  They  have  also  probably  indicated  the 
anatomical  mediums,  in  the  spinal  cord»  by  which  impressions  are 
conducted  to  the  braiui  and  influences  transmitted  from  that  organ* 
StilKnff,  for  instance,  supposes  diat  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  gray  substance  of  the  cord  transmit  the  sensitive  impres- 
sions to  &e  brain,  and  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
gray  substance  are  the  medium  through' which  the  will  operates  in 
volunta^  motion. 

468.  The  foregoing' discovery  has  led  to  tihe  knowled^  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  nerve  may  be  destroyed  without  impairing  the  oth- 
en  If  the  posterior  root  be  paralyzed  or  divided,  sensation  is  de- 
stroyed, but  not  the  power  of  motion.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
anterior  root  be  divided  or  paralyzed,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed, 
but  not  sensation ;  and,  as  organic  motion  is  independent  of  the  will, 
it  is  only  influenced,  not  destroyedt  by  this  injury  of, nerves  (§  205-208, 
226,  257,  500). 

469.  The  two  orders  of  nerves  occur  in  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
appertain,  also,  to  those  nerves  which  proceed  directly  from  the  brain, 
where  they  are  either  compounded,  as  in  the  spinal  nerves,  or  make 
up,  respectively,  distinct  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion. 

Those  which  proceed  from  the  brain  are  distributed  into  three 
classes : 

Ist:  "Nerves  of  special  sense;  namely,  the  ol&ctory,  optic,  and 
auditory  nerves. 

2d,  "Mixed  nerves  with  the  double  roots;  the  trigeminus, glosso- 
pharyngeus,  ( 1 )  and  the  par  vagum  with  its  accessory,  and,  in  several 
mammalia,  the  hypoelossus. 

dd»  "Single-rooted  nerves,  for  the  most  part  of  motor  function, 
which  are  either  themselves  entirely  motor,  and  receive  sensitive 
fibres  firom  other  nerves,  or  which,  if  their  roots  contain  sensitive 
fibres,  still  cannot  be  classed  with  the  double-rooted  nerves.  These 
are  the  occulo-motorius,  the  trochlearis,  the  abducens,  and  the  facial 
nerve." — Mul  ler. 

470.  The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  exquisitely  endow- 
ed with  that  modification  of  sensibility  which  I  have  denominated 
sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203,  495,  &c.).  This  modification  is 
not  less  strongly  pronounced  in  the  sympathetic  system  than  specific 
sensibility  in  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  for  it  is 
through  diis  medium  that  all  tbe  organic  viscera  "  feel,"  as  it  were, 
the  condition  of  each  other. 

The  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  s^^stem  have  only  an  involuntaiy  mo- 
tor influence  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

"  It  beings  shown  that  the  sympathetic  regularly  receives  fasciculi 
of  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  from  the  spinal  nerves,  as  their  motor 
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and  sensitiTe  rooU,  tbe  eustence  of  a  similar  relation  between  it  and 
those  cerebral  nerves  which  are  analogous  to  the  spinal  n^nres,  in  hav- 
ing double  roots,  becomes  very  probable." — Muller. 

Law$  rfiht  Action  of  Motor  Nerves  of  ike  CerAro-^pinal  System, 

471.  1.  **  The  motor  influence  is  propagated  onlj  in  the  direction 
of  the  nervous  fibres  going  to  the  muscles,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
xamification  of  the  nerve ;  and  never  in  a  retrograde  course." 

2.  "  The  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  to  a  part 
of  the  fibres  of  a  nerve  does  not  affect  the  motor  power  of  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  only  of  the  insulated  portion  to  which  the 
stimulus  is  applied." 

3.  *'  A  spinal  nerve  entering  a  plexus,  and  contributing  with  other 
nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  great  nervous  trunk,  does  not  impart  its 
motor  power  to  the  whole  trunk,  but  only  to  the  fibres  which  form  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  trui:Je." — MtJLLBR. 

Laws  of  ike  Action  of  SensUive  Nerves  of  the  Cerebrospinal  System. 

472.  1.  "  When  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  the  sensation  is 
felt  in  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  ultimate  ramuscules  had  been  irritated." 

'  2.  **  The  sensation  produced  by  irritation  of  a  branch  of  a  nerve  is 
^sonfined  to  the  part  to  which  the  branch  is  distributed,  and  generally, 
at  least,  does  not  afiect  the  branches  which  come  ofi*  from  the  nerve 
Jiigher  up,  or  firom  the  same  plexus." 

3.  *'  when,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  nerves  of  sim- 
ilar function,  one  is  paralyzed,  the  other  is  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
sensibility  of  the  entire  part.  On  the  contrary,  the  extent  to  which 
the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  primi- 
tive fibres  unaffected  by  the  lesion." 

.  4.  "  When  different  parts  of  the  thickness  of  the  same  nerve  are' 
separately  subjected  to  irritation,  the  same  sensations  are  produced 
as  if  the  different  terminal  branches  of  these  parts  of  the  nerve  had' 
t)een  irritated."  The  sensations,  however,  are  greatly  less  in  the  for- 
mer instance  (§  826,  S). 

5.  *'  The  sensations  excited  in  the  minute  elementary  fibres  are  trans-^ 
fnitted  from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  being  communicated  to 
the  other  fibrils  of  the  same  nervous  trunk." — Mullbr. 

The  foregoing  laws  are  relative  to  specific  sensations,  and  are  more* 
or  less  applicable  to  sympathetic  sensation  (§  460,  451). 

Of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

473.  a.  1.  ''In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  spinal  cord  so  far 
agrees  with  the  nerves  that  it  propagates  actions  of  the  nerves,  which' 
enter  it,  to  the  brain,  just  as  the  cerebral  nerves  communicate  impres- 
sions made  on  them  immediately  to  the  sensorium  commune;  and 
that  it  communicates  the  influence  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  arisine 
firom  it,  which  thus  receive,  through  the  medium  of  it,  the  cerebnii 
influence,  just  as  if  they  arose  from  the  brain  itself.  In  other  respects, 
however,  we  spinal  cord  differs  essentially  from  the  nerves  in  possess- 
ing properties  which  belong  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  central  organs,  and 
do  not  reside  in  the  nerves  (§  459). 
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'  2.  *' All  the  cerebral  nenres  are  immediately  subject  to  the  infiit- 
ence  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influence  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord.  Aa  soon  as  the 
transmission  of  this  influence  is  interrupted,  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  v6luntarily  exciting  the  motor  action  of  the  nerves  which 
aore  withdrawn  from  its  influence.  When  the  communication  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves  is  interrupted  by  wounds,  pres- 
sure, or  paralysis,  all  the  branches  which  are  given  off  below  Uie  af- 
fected spot  cease  to  be  voluntarily  excited  by  the  motor  action ;  and 
the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  same  parts  produces  no  sensation.- 
473,  b.  "  Those  branches,  on  the  contrary,  which  come  off  from 
die  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  are  still  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  of  tolition,  and,  when  irritated,  give  rise  to  sensation." 

473,  c.  "  The  parts  of  a  nerve  below  the  injured  point  preserve, 
however,  their  motor  power  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  merely  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  upon  them  that  is  lost.  The  nerve  does  not  lose  its 
excitability  to  external  agents -until  it  has  been  several  months  cut  off 
from  intercourse  vrith  the  brain"  (§  459  c,  461). 

In  organic  Bife  impressions  may  still  be  propagated  to  and  frt>m  the 
brain  upon  parts  situated  below  die  point  of  interruption,  throush  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  although  there  be  no  other  medium  of  com* 
mumcation  than  by  the  connection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  with  the 
blood-vessels.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  forming  conclu- 
sions from  certain  experiments  upon  the  nerv^,  vridi  a  view,  in  part, 
to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in 
their  action  upon  organs  distinct  from  each  other. 

3.  "  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  spinal  cord  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  all  the  cerebral  nerves  to  tiie  brain.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  trunk  of  the  nerves  of  the  body ;  although  it  is, 
besides  this,  distinguished  by  special  properties." 

4.  '*  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  pass  through  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  reach  the  sensorium  commune.  All  the  primitive  fibres  of  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  brain ;  tiiose  of  the  cerebral  nerves  immedi- 
ately, those  of  the  spinal  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal 
cord." 

6.  *'  The  spinal  cord  has  the  property^of  reflecting  irritations  of  its 
sensitive  nerves  upon  the  motor  nerves,  but  without  itself  perceiving 
llie  sensation"  (§  201-204,  451  d^51f). 

"  The  spinal  cord,  even  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and'without 
any  external  stimulus,  can  excite  automatic  movements," 

6.  '*  The  spinal  cord,  although  capable  of  exciting  the  motor  nerves  to 
automatic  actions,  nevertheless,  in  the  healthy  state,  leaves  a  great 
part  of  the  motor  nerves,  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  locomotion 
more  especially,  in  a  quiescent  state ;  while  on  others  it  exerts  a  con- 
stant motor  influence  (§  500,  k).  It  thus  maintains  constant  involun- 
tary contractions,  which  are  arrested  only  by  the  spinal  cord  becom- 
ing paralyzed.  The  motions  of  this  kind  are,  1st,  those  of  muscles 
which  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  die  will,  as  the  sphincter 
ani ;  2d,  those  of  muscles  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  vrill,  as 
the  sphincter  vesicae  urinarise,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines, 

ice*' ^MULLBR. 

474.  1.  "  The  activity  of  all  the  special  functions  of  the  nerveii  is 
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detemiiiied  laj  the  central  oi^gaiis,  paitij  ander  the  influence  of  Jthe 
mind,  and  partly  independently  of  this  influence/' 

2.  *'  The  cenmJ  organs  connect  a]l  the  nerves  into  one  system*  To 
this  even  the  sympathetic  nenres  do  not  (oaaan  an  exception.'* 

3.  "  The  central  oivans  are  the  exciters  of  the  motor  nerres  which 
conduct  the  motor  influence  of  the  nerrons  principle  to  the  mnscles. 
This  motor  influence  may  he  constant^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
sphincters;  secondly,  it  may  he  evidenced  in  intermittent  rhy^nnic 
movements,  such  as  ^ose  of  respiration ;  and,  thirdly,  the  motor  infln-! 
ence  may  issue  voluntarily  flrom  the  semoriMm  eammune  (the  part  of 
the  hndn  on  which  the  mind  acts)  to  the  central  organs;  this  sensor 
rinm  commune  heing  subject  to  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind. 

"  The  motor  nerves  are  affected  by  this  motor  influence  in  two  ways^ 
First,  the  nerves  of  one  class  act  as  mere  conductors  of  iL  In  their 
normal  state  they  do  not  exert  this  power  spontaneously,  but  only  when 
excited  by  the  central  organs.  Tnese  are  the  motor  nerves  of  thece* 
rebro-spinal  system. 

*'  Secondly,  the  nerves  of  die  other  class,  which  are  quite  withdrawn 
fiom  the  influence  of  the  seiuorium  oamvume^  as  far  as  regards  vol* 
untary  actions  [not  the  passions],  are  likewise  capable  of  being  excited 
to  amitant  Bndperiodiail  action  bv  the  central  organs.  But  they  pre* 
sent  the  peculiarity  of  affording  independent  dxsdiarees  of  the  nervous 
influence ;  although,  after  a  time,  communication  ¥nth  the  central  or* 
gans  is  found  to  he  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  nervous  ^wer. 
Such  are  the  sympathetic  nerves  with  regard  to  their  motor  actions." 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  motor  influence  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  voluntai^  motion.  By  the  second  I  interpret,  in  part,  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  direct  seat  of  their  action,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sympathetic  diseases,  and  other  sympathetic  results  amoi^  separate 
parts. 

The  former  part  of  the  next  following  law,  and  §  473  c,  no.  5,  have 
led  me  to  distinguish  the  third  kind  of  sensibility  and  sensation^  which 
I  have  denominated  sympathetic  (§  201-204,  451).     Thus : 

4.  "  Impressions  conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  central  or* 
gans  are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves, 
without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted  to  the  sensori- 
um,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

5.  "  The  nervous  influence  is  generated  in  the  central  organs.*' 
This  is  not  universally  true,  since  *'  T^e  maintenance  of  the  excitability 
in  the  nerves  does  not,  hotoever^  depend  soldy  on  the  conHnmance  of  the 
influence  of  the  central  organs  on  them^  hut  aho  upon  their  own  activ- 
ity*'  MULLER. 

It  is  still  a  problem  whether  the  *'  activity"  of  the  nerves  here  spo* 
ken  of  be  not  equivalent  to  a  partial  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
There  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  denote  a  low  degree  of  this 
office  (§  224,  461,  497). 

475.  It  remains  now  to  say,  under  the  present  section,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  hypothetical  words  motor  and  sensitive,  and  senso^mo- 
tory,  do  not  betray  us  into  the  belief  that  the  nerves  are  the  causes  of 
motion,  or  that  there  is  any  sensation  connected  widi  the  organic  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  (§  201-215, 257, 222-233, 451).  The  term  ''ex- 
eito-motory**  is  far  preferable  to  motor;  and  sensitive  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  improve. 


There  is  this  vnohgodier dbtmotioos  of rohmtary  and imroluntmy 
xnotions :  the  nenroos  power  is  always  necessary  to  &e  development 
of  the  former,  bat. not  always. to  the  latter,  though  involuntary  siuscu* 
ktr  motion  in  all  the  muscles  tha£  are  more  or  lesa  .subject  to  the  will 
is  always  excited  by  the  stimuius  of  the  nervous  power*  In  organic 
life,  the  blood  is  tbe  stimulue  <xf  the  heart  and  vascular  system^but  the 
nervous  power  is  one  of  the  stimuli  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intesti* 
sal  canal,  fcc.  (§  514^/)* 

UL   ExpEBiMsirrs  to  deterhihx  tbb  Laws  of  thb  Vital  INjno 

TIONS. 

Ist  Oh  ike  PriiHciple  an  ulhick  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and  VeueU  of 
Circulation  depend, 

476,  a,  I  now  come  to  certain  important  experiments  by:  different 
observers,  e^ecially  by  Dr.  A*  P.  Wilson  Philip,  as  contained  in  his 
werk  on  the  L*aw8  of  the  Vital  Functione:  It  was  the  main  object  of 
those  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  independenee  of  organic  ftinc- 
tions  of  tbe  nervous  system ;  to'  show  that  those  functions,  arise  fit>m 
the  organic  properties  (§  183,  &c) ;  and  they  are  perfectly  triumph- 
ant. They  have  been  often  rep«ited,  and  their  results  as  often  veri* 
fied.  It  mav,  therefore,  -be  thought  that  a  simple  reference  to  those 
resuhs  vi^bald  answer  the  objects  of  die  present  work.  But,  an  age  of 
materialism  requires  a  constant  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  the  only  recog>- 
nized  mode  of  readiing  the  understanding  (§  234, 350}  k) ;  and,  I  have 
in  view  not  only  the  great  ori|^al  objects  of  those  experiments,  but 
what  i^  etill  more  practically  important,  and  peculiar  to  myself,  the 
application  of  the  experiments  to  the  laws  of  sympathy  as  they  govern 
the  operation  of  momfic  and  remedial  agents,  having  partially  em- 
ployed them  for  the  last  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood,  in  the  Medical  and  PhysiologieeU  OommeH" 
tariee^  vol.  L,  p.  161-173,  6cc,  Tbe  experiments  show  us  how  it  is 
that  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  when  applied  to  a  part,  may  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  and  reflect  it  with  various  effect  upon 
other  parts  (§  226).  They  also  place  all  the  processes  of  livin?  bisings 
upon  purely  vital  groun<k ;  even  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  force 
of  an  incontrovertible  analogy. 

476,  h.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Haller,  the  nervous  power  was  consid- 
ered, in  one  way  or  another,  as  indispensable  to  me  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  die  brain  was  the  seat  to  which  the  power  was  referred. 
TVhytt  had  just  before  laid  the  foundation  for  rejecting  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  organic  1^.  Haller  then  took  up 
the  inquiry,  and  carried  it  forward  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  tfie  necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  or- 

Snic  actions  (§  167).  The  experiments  of  Philip  confirm  those  of 
aller,  while,  also,  they  are  more  conclusive.  But  he  is  entitled  to 
the  greater  credit  of  demonstrating,  experimentally,  that  organic  ac- 
tions are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  although  it  was  clearly 
known  to  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Prechasca,  that  such  an  influence  ol>- 
tains ;  while  Haller,  like  Philip,  separates  it  entirely  from  the  natu- 
ral relations  of  the  nerVous  system  to  the  organic  functions.  Pro- 
chasca,  also,  had  asceitained,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about 
All  that  is  now  more  distinctly  known  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  nervous 
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power,  or  remote  sympathy ;  but  the  nature  of  the  principle,  and  die 
remariLable  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  anatomical  medium, 
were  not  shown  till  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Bell  and 
Philip  (§  462-469).  Hunter,  reasoning  upon  the  natural  phenomena 
of  healthy  and  morbid  conditions,  contributed  largely  to  ihe  ioqmijm 
Bichat  followed  immediately  after,  and  pointed  out  the  natural  distino> 
tion  of  the  two  lives,  analyzed  ihe  tissues  (§  86--88,  96-101),  and  de- 
veloped, more  than  his  predecessors,  the  nature  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, and  construed  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  healthy  and  morbid,  by 
the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the  properties  of  life. 

476,  c.  It  has  been  a  questicm  of  difficult  solution,  how  the  pas- 
.sions  should  affect  so  sensibly  the  actions  of  the  heart,  while  the 
will  has  no  influence  upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  all  other  or- 
ganic viscera.  This  problem  I  have  explained  bv  showing  that 
the  will  is  a  distinct  element  of  the  mind,  as  the  passions  are  equally 
distinct.  One  determines  the  nervous  power  upon  the  voluntary 
organs,  the  other  upon  the  involuntary;  each  mtving  their  greats 
specific,  final  causes  (§  188^  d,  205-208,  226,  233,  256,  486,  487  i, 
492,  no.  7,  500  dr4c^  976).  In  the  latter  respect,  the  passions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  influence  of  morbific  or  other  foreign 
agents  that  may  operate  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  brain ; 
being,  like  those  agents,  capable  of  modifying  the  nervous  influence 
in  its  relation  to  the  actions  of  organic  life,  while  the  will  is  incapable 
of  such  modifying  effect  upon  the  nervous  influence  in  its  relation  to 
the  actions  of  ammal  life  {\  226-228,  233,  500  d-4c).  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  shown  to  relate  to  the  sevor- 
al  rays  of  the  sunbeam.  The  facts  in  both  the  cases  mutually  illus* 
trate  and  support  the  philosophy  of  each  (§  188},  d), 

476},  a,  Tne  researches  of  Le  Galloia  upon  the  influence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  on  organic  actions  led  immedi* 
ately  to  those  by  Wilson  Philip,  and  others  who  embarked  in  the  same 
inquiry.  Le  Grallois  very  happily  analyzed  the  relations  of  the  me^ 
dulla  oblongata  to  the  respiratory  function,  and  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  process,  and  showed  that  it  was  the  most  mortal  part  of 
the  bod^,  by  its  immediate  control  over  that  function. .  The  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  the  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  have  shown,  also,  that  it  is  in  the  medulla  oblong^ata  that  the 
nervous  respiratory  influences  have  their  centre. 

476},  h,  Le  Gallois'  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  ^is  in- 
ductions from  them,  and  as  sanctioned  by  others,  are  remarkable  ex- 
emplifications of  the  fallacies  to  which  results,  artificially  obtained, 
may  conduct  us,  and  supply  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  grasp  at  a  single  fact,  and  to  draw  important  condusiona 
from  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  however  contradictory.  It  is 
mainly,  however,  as  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  the  functions  oi 
the  heart,  intestines,  and  other  organic  viscera,  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
that  these  errors  relate.  A  general  summary  of  the  observations  will 
aid  the  inquirer  after  the  philosophy  of  this  subject.  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  present  this  outline  from  the  misapprehensions  which  con- 
tinue to  surround  the  subject,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  erudite 
physiologists.  Thus,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  late  Memoir  an  thg 
Nervous  System  (1841),  inculcates  the  following  doctrines :  "  The  spi^ 
nal  marrow"  says  Dr.  Hall,  *'  exdueive  of  the  cerebrum,  w  the  souRom 
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^aiMmal  UfeV-^**  The  nutiTABiLTrT  tfihe  musclet  ^ai^amic  life  de^ 
fmd»i  probably,  on  the  ganglumic  eytUm'*  (§  188-193.  Also,  my  Es- 
Bay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies^  p.  42,  in  Med,  and  Phys. 
dmm^  vol.  iii.). 

476^,  c.  Such  were  the  zeBnlts  of  the  experiments,  and  Buch  their 
noveltyi  that*  having  led  their  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  func* 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  other  organic  yiBcera,  depend  upon  the  nenroua 

§ovtet  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  doctrine  was  received  with  eclat  by  the 
'rench  Institute,  and,  indeed,  by  all  Europe,  in  defiance  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  fcBtuses  have  been  bom  alive  without  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  that  the  heart  will  palpitate  for  hours  after  its  removal  from 
the  body,  that  the  intestines  will  roll  about  upon  the  table,  and  that 
plants  have  the  same  great  organic  processes  as  animab.  They  sim- 
ply took,  as  the  ground  of  their  conclusion,  the  safety  of  excision  of 
^e  brain,  or  of  its  removal  from  the  cranium,  contrasted  with  the  de* 
Btructive  effects  of  crushing  the  spinal  cord  (§  5|). 

476i,  d*  The  foregoing  conclusion  was  inferred  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  by  destroying  the  spinal  cord  by  a  vnre  thrust  down 
the  spinal  column.  The  action  of  the  heart,  however,  was  not  wholly 
arrested;  but  it  failed  to  circulate  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  ovrine  to  a  privation  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  the  neart  became  en&ebled.  Le  Gallois'  also  supposed  that 
the  actions  of  the  heart  were  irregularly  performed,  which  was  aka 
tti  error. 

.  Next,  he  destroyed  only  small  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  from  the  whole  spinal  cord^ 
that  every  part  of  the  body  derives  its  organic  life,  but  from  that  part 
of  it  only  from  which  the  nerves  are  supplied.  And^  although  this 
philosophy  is  wrong,  the  conclusion  is  nffht,  that  in  destroying  any 
particular  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  only  destroy  life  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  correspond  to  that  part  (§  507-510). 

476i,  6.  Now,  although  rabbits  twenty-two  days  old  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  living-  for  some  time  after  the  head  is  cut  off,  yet  the  fact  was 
aacertained  £at  the  destruction  only  of  the  spinal  cord  destroyed  life, 
at  that  age,  in  less  than  four  minutes ;  respiration  ceasing  first  This 
experiment,  especially,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  heart  depends  resides  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Le  Gallois  next  ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  either  the  dor- 
sal or  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  fatal  to  rabbits  of  the 
foregoing  aee,  even  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  the  lumbar  portion; 
that  is,  in  about  two  minutes.  The  results,  however,  as  to  time,  va- 
ried at  different  ages ;  and  death  took  place  soonest  in  parts  that  were 
opposite  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  destroyed. 

Now  this  sudden  abolition  of  life,  from  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
^inal  cord,  was  imputed  by  Le  Oallois  to  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the 
circulation ;  and  this,  regurded  as  a  remote  result,  was  in  part  true. 
But,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  immediate  and  essential  effect  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  by  determining  upoa  them,  and  all  other  parts  em- 
braced within  the  compass  of  experiment,  a  pemiciouB  nervous  influ- 
ence by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  226,  227,  510). 
It  also  appeared  to  foDow  (and  such  was  the  conclusion),  that  the 
power,  on  which  the  motion  of  the  he^rt  depends,  resides  in  the  whole 
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0f  the  epinnl  manow.;  liocaliie  destracdoit  of  either  cenrical,  donal,  or 
lumbar  MMtion,  amieted  the  circulatton;  But  here,  ftgam,  we  Bee  die 
error  ot  the  conclusion.;  oinoe  a  fatal  nenrous  ii^uence  would  be 
equally  propaeated  upon  the  heart,  not  only  through  the  continuous 
parts  of  the  spinal  cora  and  brain,  but  through  the  sympathetic  nerve« 
by  destroying  iny  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the  card,  and  this,  too, 
without  the  heart  being  in  the  least  dependent  for  its  motions  upon 
any  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (§  468,  459). 

47%},y!  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  foregbing  influence 
upon  the  powers  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  blood-vessels  are,  also,  pros- 
trated in  their  action  by  the  same  cause,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  extent 
osyer  which  the  blood  circulates  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
as  enfeebled,  the  circulation  will  be  prolonged  m  parts  corresponding 
with  the  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  mat  are  not  destroyed.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  Ugatures  around  the  principal  arteries^ 
to  answer  the  intention*  Hence,  rabbits  live  much  longer  if  the  aorta 
be  tied  near  its  emersion  from  the  diaphragm,  before  destroying  the 
respective  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  By  the  same  rule,  also,  if  the 
head  be  cut  of,  before  destroying  the  cervical  portion  of  tke  spinal 
marrew,  life  is  supported  much  longer  than  when  the  head  is  on. 

476^,^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  death  resulted  in  Le  Oallois* 
experiments  partly  fixHa  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  vital  properties,  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  all  the  oi^ganic  vis- 
cera, and  in  part,  also,  by  withdrawing  the  regulating  medium  of 
concerted  actions,  and  thus  deranging  the  organic  relations  (§  189, 
455,  510). 

476^,  h.  Le  Gatllois  found,  to  his  surprise,  and  beyond  his  explana- 
tion, that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  slowly  destroyed,  the  effects  were  great** 
ly  diflerent  fk'om  such  as  resulted  from  its  sudden  destruction ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  circulation  vras  at  once  arrested  when  the  cord  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  but  not  so  when  gradually  destroyed  This  fact,  in 
itself,  is  subversive  of  his  principal  conclusions;  and  the  difference  in 
results  depends  upon  the  greater  violence  of  the  nervous  power  when 
suddenly,  than  when  more  slowly  excited  ($  479).  This  is  also  shown 
in  paroxysms  of  joy  and  anger.  These  passions  may  kill  on  the  in- 
stant, if  suddenly  excited,  but  never  when  gradually  produced,  what- 
ever their  ultimate  intensity  (§  230^.  So  a  blow  upon  die  region  of 
the  stomach,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  force  ten  pounds,  may  destroy 
life  instantly,  when  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  gradually  ap- 
plied, may  be  wholly  innoxious  (§  509).  This  is  a  very  important  law 
of  the  nervous  influence,  as  it  is  in  constant  operation  in  me  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whether  the  effects  ^j^nd  upon  physical  or 
moral  causes.  It  is  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous 
power  is  developed,  that  syncope  may  be  occasioned  by  a  very  small 
loss  of  blood  (§  940,  961,  974),  or  when  it  proceeds  from  offensive 
sights,  nauseous  odors,  or  any  mental  emotion  (§  944).  It  is  owing 
to  the  same  principle,  in  part,  that  blisters  often  ^ve  more  relief  when 
they  operate  rapidly  than  slowly.  It  is  an  especial  reason  why  emet- 
ics are  often  so  suddenly  curative  in  croup,  &cw ;  all  having  their  as- 
tonishing foundation  in  a  common  principle. 

477,  a.  I  now  approach  the  imp^tant  experiments  which  overthrow 
Le  Ghillois*,  >stnd  all  the  conclusions' which  were  so  extensively  de» 
rived  from  them  as  tb  organic  actions,  and  through  which,  in  part,  I 
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interpret  all  the  laws  of  remote  83riop«diy»  aH  tbe  eflbcto  of  morbMe 
and  remedial  agents  upon  diafiant  parti  whenappAied  to  the  rtomaeh, 
or  akin,  or  limgs*  Ase.;  of  the  remote  influencea  of  idimaie,  and  all  the 
effects  of  the  passions;  of  bloifsupon  the  epigastrium,  and^e  sod* 
denly  pernicious  influences  of  surgical  operations;  in  shorty  of  any  un* 
usual  phenomenon  which  can  h^  sujpposed  to. happen  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  power.  It  will  tie  seen,  also,  that  they  isorrob^ 
orate«  and  are  corrohqrated  hy»  aU  the^canclumns  which  I  riiall  havid 
drawn  as  to  the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  remote  sympathy, 
from  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  morbid  concQtions,  and  from  the 
discQve]:ies  in  relation  to  the  two  oiders  of  nerres  (§  464). 

Unless  otherwise  statedy  the  experiments  areiby  Philip.  Aiarge 
number  are  omitted,  as  unnecessary  to  my  purposes. 

477,  b.  Experimmt  1.  "A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiputs  Respiration  ceased,  but 
was  kept  up  artificially*  The.  spinal  marrow  was  then  laid  bare  from 
the  occiput  to  the  dorval  vertebrae.  The  chest  was  next  opened,  and 
the  heart  was. found  beating-  with  consideraUe  force.-  The  whole 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  then  removed,  and  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  heart.  \  The  skull  was  then  opened,  and  the 
whole  brain  removed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  central  organs  remained 
above  the  vertebrae.  There  was,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  ac» 
tion  of  the  heart.  By  Buspending  artificial  respiration^  however, 
abovU;  an  hour  and  a.  half  after  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  heart 
ceased  to  beat^  but  its  action  was  again  restored  on  renewing  the 
respiration. 

Moop.  2.  '^Having  rendered  a- rabbit  insensible  by  a  Uow  on  &e 
occiput,  Philip  destroyed  the  vdiole  ^inal  marrow  by  a  hot  wire. 
Respiration  was  supported  artificially,  and,  on  dividing  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  blood  spouted  out. 

Exp.  3.  "  A  raobit  was  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput, 
and  artificial  respiration  perfotrmed.  The  spinal  marrow,  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  beginning  of  &e  dorsal  vertebrsa,  vms  removed, 
and  the  remiiining  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  The  carot- 
id artery  was  then  found  beatii^,  and,  on  divididg  it,  the  blood  rushed 
out  with  great  force,  per  saltum. 

JEaop,  4.  **  In  another  rabbit,  insensibility  was  produced  in  the  forego- 
ing manner,  the  whole  spinal  marrow  removed,  and  artificial  respira^ 
tion  not  performed.  The  carotid  artery  being  divided^  dark-colored 
blood  flowed  per  saltum:  The  lungs  were  then  inflated,  and  florid 
blood  began  to  spout  out  of  the  artery. 

Exp,  5.  **  In  this  experiment  the  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  motionless,  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  and  natural  breathing  con- 
tinued. The  spinal  cord  was  then  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  A  femo- 
ral artery  was  now  opened,  and  the  blood  spouted  out.  Then  the 
other  fomoral  artery  was  opened,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  eopi* 
ously,  and  continued  to  flow  for  seten  minutes ;  when  one  of  the  carot- 
ids was  opened,  firom  which  blood  issued  in  a  frill  stream,  and  till  moat 
of  the  blood  was  evacuated.- 

EsMf.  6.  "The  braiti  of  a  frog  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  low  as  the 
dorsal  vertebreb,  were  laid  bare.  The  thorax  was  dien  opened,  and 
the  heart  found  acting  vigorously^  The  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  had  been  laid  l^te  was  then  removed,  but  without  at  all  affect- 
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ing  either  tbe  motion  of  the  heart,  or  the  passive  of  blood  (lirough  it 
The  brain  was  then  remoyed  with  the  same  reealt. 

Ea^.  7.  **  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog  were  removed  at 
the  same  time.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was  found  perform- 
ing die  circnlation  fineely. 

Ea^  8.  ^*  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  frog,  the  bead  cut 
off,  and  the  spinai  marrow  destroyed  by  a  wire.  The  circulation  in' 
the  web  continued  afterward,  for  many  miAutes,  as  vigorous  as  in  that 
of  a  healthy  frog. 

Exp.  9.  "  The  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of  a  frog  were  destroyed  by 
a  wire.  The  animal  appeared  quite  dead  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  circulation  was  seen  m  the  web  as  vigorous  as  in  that  of  a 
healthy  frog." 

478,  a.  The  foregoing  and  following  experiments  disprove  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  Le  Gallois*,  that  the  power,  on  which  the  motion 
of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  all  parts  of  it 
They  also  establish,  what  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  heart 
when  severed  frY>m  the  body,  that  its  action  is  independent  both  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  the  proof  extends  equally  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels. "  From  various  trials,*'  says  Dr.  Philip,  "  we  found  that  the 
circulation  ceases  quite  as  soon  without,  as  with  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Loss  of  blood  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  de- 
stroys the  circulation."  "  The  result  is  still  more  striking  in  cold- 
blooded animals*  in  whiq)i  death  takes  place  so  slowly,  that  the  circu- 
lation continues  long  afler  the  total  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow"  (§  257). 

478,  h.  The  experiments  prove,  what  will  be  more  fuUy  shown, 
that,  to  influence  tne  aedon  of  the  heart  through  the  nervous  centres, 
some  impression  must  be  made  either  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
since  their  mere  removal  does  not  affect  the  action  of  tbe  heart,  nor  oi 
the  blood-vessels ;  and  this  will 'be  seen  to  be  essentially  true  of  all 
other  organic  actions,  not  excepting  even  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines.  In  this  last  instance,  however,  a  constant  determination  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  the  intestinal  muscular  dssue,  by  irritation 
propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  from  the  mucous  coat,  operates  as 
a  stimulus  in  maintaining,  in  part,  the  muscular  action. 

478,  c.  The  experiments  prove,  in  connection  with  others  to  be  re- 
lated of  the  same  nature,  that  the  actions  of  life  are  carried  on  by 
powers  or  properties  inherent  in  each  part  (§  184). 

478,  d.  They  prove  that  when  death  suddenly  follows  a  division  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  a  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
it  does  so  essentially  from  abolishing  respiration. 

479.  A  practical  consideration  of  great  moment  ^ows  out  of  the 
difference  m  the  modes  in  which  the  foregoing  experiments  were  per* 
formed  by  Philip  and  Le  Gallois,  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  re- 
sults. The  discrepances  in  results  were  owing  entirely  to  a  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  wires  by  which  the  two  experimenters  destroyed  the 
spinal  cord ;  Le  Gallois  having  employed  a  wire  that  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  destroyed  die  spinal  cord  suddenly, 
while  Pnilip  used  a  smaller  wire,  and  destroyed  the  cord  gradually ; 
or  it  was  removed,  along  with  the  brain,  without  farther  injury  to  them. 
In  Le  Gallois'  experiments,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  was  sud- 
denly and  powerfully  transmitted  through  all  the  nerves  leading  friom. 
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the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic;  while  in  Philip's,  it 
so  gradual  and  imperfectr  that  it  was  not  determined  with  oestructiTe 
violence  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
though  always  with  a  more  or  less  prostrating  effect  at  fir^  So,  too, 
of  the  sudden  or  gradual  destruction  or  removal  of  the  brain.  What, 
abo,  is  thus  true  of  the  heart  ^nd  blood-vessels  (as  will  £ftrther  appear), 
is  equally  so  of  all  the  other  organic  viscera  (§  476^  A,  509, 510, 947)« 

2d,  On  the  Relation  which  tubsisU  between  the  Heart  and  VesseU  of. 
Circulation^  and  the  Nervous  System  ;  and  the  Influence  of  the  Ner* 
vous  System  upon  the  Cajnllary  Bloodvessels. 

480.  The  following  experiments  are  much  more  important  than  tha 
preceding  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  nervous  power,  how  it 
may  be  variously  excited,  how  variously  modified  by  artificial  causes, 
and  how  it  may  be  determined  with  various  effects  upon  the  organic 
functions*  These,  with  another  group  relative  to  the  stomach  and  in- ' 
testines,  open  to  us  the  modus  operandi  of  the  passions  in  organic  life, 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  dieir  effects  upon  parts  distant 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  of  sudden  deaths  nom  injuries 
distant  from  the  nervous  centres,  of  the  sympathies  Grom  diseases^ 
&c. ;  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  and  the  reflections  of  the  nervous  power,  as  set 
forth  in  the  laws  relative  to  this  subject  (§  462-470,  512-524). 

The  object  in  producing  insensibility  was  to  prevent  all  agitation  of 
the  animals,  that  the  effects  of  the  stimuli,  &c.»  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously observed. 

Experiments  rdative  to  the  Heart  in  its  Connection  ttnth  the  Nervous 

System, 

481,  a.  Experiment  10.  A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  bv  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  artificial  respiration  per- 
formed, and  the  bram  and  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  laid  bare. 
The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and  the  heart  observed  to  beat  with 
strength  and  regularity.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  a  greatly  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  the  con- 
sequence. It  was  afterward  applied  to  the  brain -with  the  same 
effect.  The  increase  of  action  was  immediate  and  decided  in  both 
cases,  and  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  blow 
upon  the  head,  in  all  the  cases,  was  to  lessen  the  firequency  of  the  pul- 
sations ;  as  generally  happens  in  apoplexy. 

Exp,  11.  The  foregomg  experiment  was  r^>eated,  with  the  differ* 
ence,  that  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  was  laid  bare.  The  motion 
of  the  heart  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  influenced  bv  the  ap-, 
plication  of  the  alcohol  to  the  dorsal,  as  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  but  it  was  very  little  influenced  by  its  application  to 
the  lumbar  portion. 

481,  b.  We  see,  therefore,  that  experiments  10  and  11,  independ- 
ently of  the  more  important  ones  which  follow,  illustrate  the  most 
essential  elements  that  are  concerned  in  remote  sympathy,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  passions  upon  organic  actions,  in  their  connection 
with  what  has  been  said  (^  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  and  their 
jelations  to  each  other  (§  462-475).  When,  for  instance,  a  morbific 
or  remedial  agent,  applied  to  the  stomach  or  skin,  influences  a  remote 
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psit,  uid  produces,  or  rema^M,  iHtmmm  hai  diat  part,  its  piai&ry  im- 
pressron  is  traiiBiaittad  to  the  bnun  and  epinal  onrd  bj^ttie  sensitiye 
nenreB,  where  the  impraaaiDii  acts  upon  tiie  centrml  organs  just  as  the 
alcohol  did  in  the  foremng  expenmeiMB^  and,  Kke  that,  it  develops 
the  nervoua  power  wUch  is  then  refleoied  tiirongh  the  incident  nerves 
opon  Temote  parta,  jnst  asit  waa  to  theheactinthe  applicaaioR  of  the 
alcohol. 

As  to  the  passions,  they  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  action  of 
agents  appHea  directly  to  the  brain,  and  develop  and  modify  the  ner- 
vous power  in  the  same  direct  manner.  Such  as  are  exciting,  are 
analogous  in  their  effects  to  those  of  alcohol ;  such  as  are  depressing, 
to  those  of  tobacco,  ophim,  dec  {S  227^230).  From  the  eoaal  eSbct 
of  the  alcohol*  also,  when  applied  directly  to  the  apnial  cam,  it  is  evi* 
dent  diat  the  nervotts  power  is  also  generated  in  tUa  part,  aa  it  is^ 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  nerves. 

When,  however,  the  nervoas  iniliiettee  is  devedoped  by  the  prima- 
ry  action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in* 
creased  in  consequence,  the  development  <^  the  nervous  influence  is 
indirect ;  just  i»  it  is  in  respiratioo  ^§600):  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  nerroos  influence  is  developed  m  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by 
the  tranamitted  impression,  just  as  it  is  l^  ihe  alcohol  when  applied 
direetiy  to  the  nervous  centres ;  the  transHMtted  impression  being  ex- 
actly equivalent  le  the  direct  action  of  the  phyaicai  agant  upon  dm 
central  parts. 

4S1,  s*  It  is  now  important  to  obaervn  in  the  relative  eaeperiments 
upon  the  brain  and  spmsl  cord,  that  when  they  exist  in  ooqnection, 
the  influence  of  agents  applied  to  the  cord,  in  developing  the  nervous 
power,  may  be  mostly  exerted  upon  the  brain  (§  469). 

Exp.  12.  "  Preparation  the  same  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11,  excepting 
only  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  was  laid  bare.  The  qpirit  of  wine 
applied  to  this  part  efdw  brain  produced  as  decided  an  effect  on  the 
motion  of  the  heart  as  in  Bx^.  10  and  11.  The  spirit  of  wine  was 
washed  off*,  and  a  watery  solution,  first  of  opium,  then  of  tobacco,  was 
applievl,  with  the  efibct  of  seu  increase^  butof  a  much  less  increase  of 
the  heart's  action,  than  arose  from  the  spirit  of  wine.  The  increased 
SMJlion  was  greater  from  die  opium  than  from  die  tobacco.  The^rrt 
effect  of  bodi  was  toon  tweeedei  hy  a  mare  languid-uctim  of  the.  heart 
than-  that  which  preceded  dieir  applicaden  to  the  brain.  This  .effect 
was  greatest  and  came  on  soonest  when  die  Cobaoca  was  used ;  and 
there  was  always  observed,  for  die  experiment  was  frequendy  repeat* 
ed,  an  emdent  increase  «»  the  action  4^  ike  heart  when  Ae  tobacco  ioae 
idaeked  off.  This  was  also  seen;  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  die 
opium  was  washed  off*.  Litde  or  none  of  diis  debilitating  eflfect  was 
ODserved  ^when  the  spirit  of  wine  was  used.  After  its  sdmnlating  ef«> 
liscthad  siteided,  the  acdon  cf  the  heart  only  returned  to  about  the 
same  degree  aa  before  the  application  of  the  sdraulus. 

.E^.  13.  "  The  foregoine  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  animal  of 
eoldHblood.  In  this  ease  a  frog  was  deprived  of  sensibility,  in  leas  than 
a  minute,  by  imMcraing  the  hind  'legs  in  die  tincture  €:i  opium.  Alco* 
hoi,  and  watery  sohidoiis  of  opium  and  tobacco,  wiera  applied  to  die 
brain  ehid  epinal  eord,  as  in  Bxp.  12,  and  widi  precisely  the  same  ef- 
fects; 'The  application  and  washing  qffaf  the  sdmulant  and  sedadves 
were-frequently'  repeated  in  this  experiment  widi  the  same  rasuha. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  we  coitU  aieot  ^e  motion  of  die  beart  by  the 
agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mairow  qfUr.  they  had  aU 
cuued  k>  prodmoe  <m  ^gkct  am  the  mtudmef  voUmtary  metwn  thrdoth 
the  mediom  of  the  nenrons  system.  The  action  of  the  h^art  could  be 
abo  inflnenoed  by  these  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  nlar* 
row  lamg  after  the  eireukUum  had  ceased.**  .Of  course,  therefore,  no 
acdon  by  absorption. 

Bxpi  14;  '*  This  experiment  only  differed  £rom  the  last  in  the  cer- 
vical part  of  the  spinal  marrow  aiMi  lower  part  of  die  brain  being  re- 
moved,, and  the  agents  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the -brain  which 
lies  between  the  eyes  of  the  frog.  Spirit  of  wine,  opium,  and  tobac* 
eo»  thus  applied,  afiected  the  motion  of  the  heart  quite  as  much,  and 
preeiaely  m  the  same  way,  as  when  they  were  applied  to^he  entire 
nrain  or  spinal  marrow.  .... 

**  The  acdon  of  die  faesM,  in  the  foregom?  experiment,  could  be  in 
fenced  by  agents  iqiplied  to  the  brain  and  s|niial  marrow  long  aJUr 
the  eirculakon  had  ceased.'* 

•  481^  <i  In  Exp.  12, 13,  and  14,  we  have  an  illustraticm  t)f  the  mod- 
ificadon  of  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  die  agents 
employed,  wliile  the  efiects  correspond  withisuch  as  are  produced  by 
die  same  agenu  when  taken  into  the  stomach  (§  326,  &c.).  It  will  be 
also  observed  that  thve^Fects  are  parallel  with  diose  of  die  different 
passions;  those  of  the  alcohol  corfespondinrvridi  die  efiecti  of  aneet 
and  joy,  and  those  of  opium  a!n4  tobacco  vmb  sUdi  as  arise  from  gnef; 
fear,  &c.  I  hcdd,  that  'die  doc^ne  whidi  I  have  propounded  as  to 
modifications  of  die  nervous  power^is  established  by  these  experi* 
ments ;  though  abondandy  shown  by  the*  phenomena  arising  from 
morbific  and  remedial  aeents.  There  is  no  olher  inte^gible  soludon 
of  the  problems  which  diey  supply.  In  the  expdriments,  too,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  nervous  power  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  re* 
suits ;  from  which,  it  follows,  that  the  nervous  power  must  be  in  di£» 
ferent  states  when  it  is  excited  by  alcohol,  opium,  a;id  tobacco,  cor* 
responding  widi  the  difierences  in  effects. 

481,  e.  The  foregoing  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14,  independently  df  the 
muldtude  of  odier  mcts,  also  completely  refute  th6  doctrine  of  the  op* 
eradon  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption.  It  will  be  ob* 
served' that  in  these  axperthients  th»  acdon  of  the- faealt  could  be  influ* 
enced^by  die  agents  apjplied^to  the  brain  and  spinal  oard  *'  long  afler 
the  circulation  had  ceased."  This  circumstance,  besides  its  l^aiing 
upon  the  doctrina  of  absorption,  shows  us  how  the  hetat  is  rdused  into 
acdon,  ia  oases . of  jiyncope.  By. the  applicarion  of  admulants  to  die 
nose,  cold  to  the  surface,  &:c.  (§  945). 

EQDp,.15*  /'  The  c^e.tif  a  rabbit  was, divided inear  die  head^  and 
die  spinal  marrow  destroyed  by  means  of  a  wire.  '-Spirit  of  vnne  was 
dien  applied  to  the  braiii,  which  influenced  die  aedon  of  the  heart  as 
readily,  and  to  as  great  a  degree,  as  it  does  when  the  spinal  marrow 
is  entire." 

481,^  This  expeivmettt  demonstrates  die  difficidty  of  forming  prop* 
er  conclusiona  as  to  the  special  funcdofas  of  die  brain  and  ^pirial  corav 
and  of  different  parti  of  die  brain,  by  any  experiments  (§  469,  a).  It 
shows,  however,. that  the  acdon  »( the  beart  may  be  as  pewerfcUy 
iaflueDced  dirough  dwr  braiii  vrtien  the  spinal  madrvow  is  destro3^d^  as 
when  it  is  entire. 
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481,  g.  I  now  coftie.4o  those  expedments  which  iiuiher  illostrate 
the  principle  concerned  in  the  sudden  production  of  death  by  blows 
ott  the  epigastric  region,  surreal  operations,  small  loss  of  blood,  joy, 
snffer,  &xx  They  also  go  to  interpret  the  modus  openuidi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  as  to  their  rapidity  and  intensity,  espeoially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  Exp.  10-15,  and  others  which  are  to  follow. 
The  effects  now  supposed  depend  on  the  rapidity  and  intensity  with 
which  the  nervous  power  may  be  excited,  and  reflected  not  only  upon 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  stomach,  &c.,  but  upon  the  brain  itself,  as  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  power  may  be  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  as  in  Exp.  12  and  13. 

If  the  head  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog  be  removed,  the  heart 
continues  to  perform  its  functions  perfectly  for  many  hours,  nor  does 
it  seem  at  all  immediately  affected  by  their  removaL  But,  we  find 
die  effect  very  different  when  the  most  sudden  and  powerful  agent  is 
applied  to  them.  If  they  are  even  destroyed  by  being  sliced  awa^» 
the  heart,  after  this  mode  of  destruction,  beats  on  as  usual.  But,  if 
either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  instantly  crushed,  the  heait  feels  it 
immediately  and  forcibly.     Thus : 

E^,  16.  "  The  thorax  of  a  large  firog  being  opened,  the  brain  was 
crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  £eart  immediately  perfi>rm- 
ed  a  few  quick,  weak  contractions.  It  then  lay  quite  still  for  about 
half  a  minute.  After  this,  its  beating  returned,  but  it  supported  the 
circulation  very  imperfectly.  In  ten  minutes  after,  its  vigor  vras  con- 
siderably restored;  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  cruMied  by  one 
blow.  The  heart  then  beat  quickly  and  feebly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  seemed  wholly  to  have  lost  its  power.  In  about  half  a  min- 
ute, it  again  began  to  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  acquired  considera- 
ble power,  and  again  supported  the  circulation.  It  beat  more  feebly, 
however,  than  before  the  spinal  marrow  was  destroyed.  It  ceased  to 
beat  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  brain  had  been  destroyed. 
In  another  frog,  after  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  had  been  tohoUy 
removed,  the  heart  beat  nine  hours,  gradually  becoming  more  lan- 
guid." 

Exp.  17.  *'  The  foregoine  experiment  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
same  way  on  warm-blooded  animals,  btit  it  may  be  performed  in  a 
way  equally  satisfactory.  In  two  rabbits  the  brain  vvras  crushed  by  a 
blow.  In  both  the  heart  immediately  beat  with  an  extremely  feeble 
lind  fluctuating  motion.  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  only  was 
crushed  in  another  rabbit,  with  the  same  result.  A  strong  ligature 
was  thrown  around  the  neck  of  a  fourth  rabbiti  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  was  tightened,  the  head  was  cut  off.  The  heart  continued 
beating  regularly,  in  this  case,  and  not  more  quickly  than  in  health. 
All  the  rabbits  were  of  the  same  age." 

Exp,  18.  The  following  is  still  more  conclusive : 

'*  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  was  crushed  by  a  ham- 
mer. No  motion  of  the  heart  was  perceived  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  side.  The  head  was  cut  off,  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute  af- 
ter the  brain  had  been  crushed.  No  blood  spouted  out,  and  very  lit- 
tle ran  from  the  vessels.  A  strong  ligature  was  passed  round  the 
neck  of  another  rabbit  of  die  same  age.  It  was  suddenly  tightened, 
and  the  head  cut  off.  In  this  instance  the  heart  was  found  beadng 
regularly  under  the  finger  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute.    At 
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the  end  of  this  time,  the  ligature  was  slackeiiecl,  and  the  blood  spout- 
ed out  to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  continiied  to  spout  out  with 
great  force,  till  nearly  the  whole' blood  was  evacumed.'' 

481,  A.  The  last  of  the  foregoing  comparatiye  experiments  gees 
with  otharr  in  demonstrating  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  or  other  organic  func- 
tions, fail  by  crushing  the  brain,  it  is  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nervous  influence.  But,  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  removed  without  anypresent  effect 
upon  the  actions  of  the  heart  and, blood- vessels,  as  in  Experiment  7. 
By  this,  and  other  considerations,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
when  syncope  arises  ftom  loss  of  blood,  it  is  not  owing,  as  has  been  * 
supposed,  to  the  fiulure  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  organs  of 
circulation,  but  that  this  influence  increases  on  the  approach  of  syn- 
cope, is  a  principal  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  and  is  actua\)]j[  greatest 
when  the  paroxysm  is  complete  (§  947,  948,  and  Medical  aiM  Phys* 
iological  ConmeiUaries,  vol.  l,  p.  168-176).  • 

482,  The  preceding  experiments  determine  a  variety  of  important 
points,  of  extensive  phj^siological,  patholo^cal,  and  therapeutical  ap- 
plication, and  to  which  brief  references  were  made.  The  whole  should 
be  viewed  in  connection,  and  also  with  such  as  are  to  follow ;  while 
a  constant  reference  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  division  of  our  subject. 

ExperimenU  relative  to  the  Arteries  in  their  Ckmnecti&n  totth  the  Ner- 
vous System. 

483,  a.  The  next  important  step  in  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  in  a 
more  specific  manner  than  the  preceding  experiments,  how  far  the  ves' 
seU  ofcirculatum  are  capaNe  of  being  influenced  through  the  brain  and 
ipinal  cord. 

To  determine  the  foregoing  problem,  it  is  first  necessary  to  settle 
another ;  namely,  how  far  the  vessels  of  circulation  can  support  the  mO' 
Hon  rf  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart.  That  the  small  arteries 
possess  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree  has  been  already  rendered 
sufficiently  certain  (§  392,  393.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.^  vol.  ii., 
p.  145-151,  398,  422,  &c).  But  we  now  arrive  at  the  same  knowl- 
.  edge  by  another  process. 

As  a  comparative  experiment,  Philip  passed  a  ligature  round  all 
the  vessels  attached  to  the  heart  of  a  frog,  and  then  cut  out  the  heart. 
**  On  bringing  the  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  before  the  microscope, 
the  circulation  was  found  to  be  vigorous^  and  continued  so  for  many 
ipinutes ;  at  length  gradually  becoming  more  Ijeinguid." 

Now,  if  the  heart  be  allowed  to  remain,  whatever  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  shall  suddenly  diminish  or  arrest  the  circulation  in  die 
capillary  arteries,  will  prove  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  heut, 
may  be  influenced  by  toe  nervous  power. 

Experiment  19.  ''The  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  firog  was 
brought  before  the  microscope,  and  while  Mr.  Hastings  observed  the 
circulation,  which  was  vigorous.  Dr.  Philip  crushed  me  brain  with  a 
hammer.  The  vessels  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the  cir- 
culation ceasing.  In  a  short  time  the  blood  again  began  to  move,  but 
with  less  force  than  natural.     This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the 
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tie  rapidity^tke  €irmiati§m  in  the  webJ* 

The  next  experiwent  eorrespoBda  witfatthoaft  of  the  fiirogoiiig,  which 
Aemoie  t^Mt  the.eQ^cts  of  the  nerviocW  power  iip<ni  the  orj;anic  proper- 
ties and  fuDOtioiM  depend  upon  the  manner  in  ^hiph  it  w^derelopedy 
modified,  and  nifleeted« 

Exp.  20.  *<The  apine*of  «.frog  was  laid  open  at  the  lower  end, 
and  a  wne,  of  nearlj  the  same  dimennom  with  the  cavity  of  the 
•pine,  forced  through  it,  as  in  jLe  GhJloia'  experiments.  The  cxre»« 
lotion  was  ^feond  to  have  wholly  ceased  b  the  wsb  of  the  hind  leg.'* 

Now  maxic  die  contrast  when  a  sasall  wire  was  eoiployed ;  for,  in 
'another  frog  die  smnal  cord  was  destroyed  by  introducing  in  the  same 
way,  and  moving  in  varions  directions,  a  wire  roach  smuler  diaa  the 
cavity  of  the  spine.  The  frog  soon  appeared  to  be  qaite  dead ;  bnt 
dm  circulatioa  m  die  web  was  found  to  do  vigorous. 

JBbyk.  21.  **  Part  of  die  cranium  of  a  frog  was  remoted,  die  web 
of  one  of  the  hind  legs  brought  before  the  microscope,  and  die  caw 
enlatioo  in  it  observed.  TIm  animal  was  now  rsMmd  insensible 
hj  the  immeraion  of  the  odier  hind  leg  in  kudaninn*  The  insensi* 
bility  did  not  in  the  least  alfect  the  circulation  in  the  web  before  the 
BHcrosoope.  Spirit  of  wine  was  dien  applied  to  the  brain  with  an  e^ 
ident  increase  of  die  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  webw  The  same  mC* 
feet  was  produced  in  a  less  degree  by  wateir  solutions  of  ^um  and 
tobacco.  After  die  tobacco  had  been  applied  for  about  half  a  minute^ 
die  motion  of  the  blood  was  much  less  rapid  dian  before  its  applici^ 
tion.  On  washing  offtht  tobaccQ,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  was  increased^ 
and  was  again  lessened  on  applying  it.  This  was  repeated  several 
dmea  widi  the  same  eftcts.  When  the  citculatiott  in  die  web  had 
almost  ceased  after  the  tobacco  had  been  vrashed  c^  its  vdoe^  wa» 
imerensed  on  applying  spirit  of  wins  to  the  hramJ* 

Analogous  experiments,  but  varied  from  the  foregoing  in  some  of 
die  details,  gave  die  same  rssuhs. 

483,  h.  It  may  be  pn^mr  to  add,  that  Dr.  Hall  attempted  to  inval* 
idate  Pbilip'a  experiments  vnth  akohol,  kc,^  implied  to  the  nervous 
centres,  by  reeeating  just  one  of  them,  and  that  one  die  least  impoiv 
tant  of  anv.  it  was  the  least  important,  because  it  vras  made  upon  a 
cold-blooded  animal,  and  because,  also,  the  state  of  insensibility  was 
produced  by  laudanum;  the  experiment  being  aa  21,  or  die  last  of 
the  foregoing  scries.  Of  that  experiment  he  says,  diat  the  asodone  of 
dbe  heart  were  not  affected  o«  applying  alcohol  to  the  brain.  It  decs 
not  appear  that  be  tried  the  eildct<tf  the  infusions  of  opium  and  tobac* 
CO)  nor  that  he  repeated  those  far  more  important  experiraente  upmi 
warm-blooded  ammals. 

The  difference  in  die  results  is  of  die  easiest  expkaation.  By  Dr. 
Hairs  method  of  jproduclng  imensibility  by  the  kng-condnued  and 
extensive  application  of  laudanum  to  die  snrfooe  of  the  animal,  the 
sedative  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  was  so  powerfully  determined 
npon  the  circulatory  organs,  that  alcohol,  when  applied  to  the  brain, 
foiled  of  ro«wiog  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  PbiKp*s  experiment,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cutaneous  applicc^on  of  the  laudanum  was  of  short 
duration,  and  diis  was  only  r^ative  to  a  few  npon  frogs.  Dr.  Hall, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  this  objecdon  mig^  be  raised 
gainst  his  espmraent ;  for  he  remarks  that,  **  I  believe  that  thrae 


fOBj  he  one  fflftstmoe  hetwemk  Dt.  PliSl^9  enpOTioMDt  ttid  my  oiwm 

gbrst  is),  Iifiigiit  wply  t!ra  Mudnmii  more  ^eOuattf.**    It  is^»^ 
rence  wbi<£  makeB.  sll  ^«  dUTerdUce  in  tbe  rSMuksw 

Pinallj,  die  fonse  of  Dr.  Pbttip's  eKpefiitteBit  v  incMaied  b]^  di^* 
verr  objection  wHidh  fao  been  made  to  tbe  produetion  St  i&seiMibittty* 
hy  iaa<hiniiin ;  lince  bis  rabseqnent  applieation  of  e  waterf  kifMNi 
of  opium  to  die  brain  inflneaced  tbe  beait  and  blood-Teaaek  aa  aa 
ifiose  eases  'wbefennsensibilT^  ba^^been  effecisd  by.odieriDeaiis, 
And  so  of  die  fonbmng*  Hke  e^perimenta  by  Alston,  and  l^  I^.  Hall 
bsmseifl 

#83,  e.  There  is  one  more  fiiet  cooeected  widi  t?be  present  stage  ef 
my  inquiry,  wbieb  it  may  be  welT  to  consider,  and  by  which  Dr,  HaU 
would  in^date,  still  fitrther,  die  conclnnofi  dmw«  by  Dr.  Philip 
fitnn  his  experiment  of  croshiw  die  brain.  In  diia-  experiment  dM- 
action  of' die  heaxt  is  temporarity  saspended.  Now,  Dr.  Ball  wo«]d^ 
ax^gpoediat  diis  susi»ension  is  nordw  lesalt  of  any  q^eeial  inilneace  eg,^ 
erdsed  by  the  brain  o^er  the  heart,  dining  the  act  of  nolence,  b^* 
eause  die  same  effect  will  follow  when  die  stomaeh  isTioleady  crushed- 
affer  removal  of  die  brain  and  spinal  ceid.    Thus : 

"  In  an  eel,  in  which  die  brain  had  been  veraoved,  and  the  spinsi^ 
marrow  destroyed,  die  stbmbch  was  Tielendy  crushed  widi  ahaamMr. 
The  heart,  which  had  prerieosly  beat  Tig^omudy  sixty  tiBMs  in  a  bmi* 
ute,  stopped  suddenly  and  remained  motionlesB  for  manr  aaooads.  It 
dien  contracted ;  after  a  long  intertal  it  centraetod  again,  aad  slowly 
and  graduafly  lecotered  an  aedoa  <£  cc»sideraUe  fteqaency  aad^ 

Dr.  xTsir,  dieieiuie,  argueti  tnal  die  n^^ona  ujMum  had  no  agaaey 
in  transmitting  influences  of  die  injured  stomach  to  the  heurt,  and 
diat,  **  the  organic  sttucimes  (meaning  odiers  than  die  nervous)  BM&st 
Inve  been  die  medium  dirough  whi(£  die  eflbct  of  the  violence  waa 
conveyed  to  die  heart.*' 

I  need  not  go  far  to  incBcate  the  eapital  enror  of  Dr.  HalPs  con<dii- 
aion,  so  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  die  passionB,  and  the  well-knewn' 
c^cta  ot  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  blows  upon  die  head.  It  is  suA- 
cient,  noiwidistaiiding  die  removal  of  die  brain,  and  the  destruetien  at 
die  spinal  oord,  in  the  case  of  die  eel,  diat  die  whole  jfanglionic  sys'^ 
tem,  all  die  spina!  nerves,  and  die  poenmogastrie  besides,  remained 
entire.  It  was  dierelbxe  dirouffh  this  vast  range  of  most  impertana- 
nerves,  dmmgfa  the  great  solar  ^exus  of  the  sympathetic,  through  die 
whole  of  die  anancephalaug  system  of  nerves  (§  4&H\  diat^  the  neiv 
▼ons  mfluence  was  propagated  to  the  heart  by  cmshiag  the  stomadi 
of  the  animaL  Had,  however,  the  brain  and  cqiinal  c^rd  been  per* 
mitted  to  remain,  the  demonstradons  of  nervous  influenee  upon  the 
heart  would  have  been  more  strongly  pttmonneed.  Nor  was  it  a  fair 
experiment^  to  have  selected  a  cold-blooded  ammal^  and  so  teaacioos- 
of  Efe  as  tbe  eef,  to  contrait  an  impoctasit  result  widi  such  as  had 
been  obtained  by  a  very  diffbrent  experiment  upon  a  wana-bloodea 
animal. 

But,  aa  I  have  saad,  sBgfat  blows  over  die  stoanch  of  a-  tium  mn 
destniy  his  hfe  in  an  instant,  when  they  weuld  be  harmlefla  to  an  eu% 
Hunter,  and  otheni^i  relate  instances  of  instant  death  when  exdrpa* 
dng  a  tesdcle,  or  perfimning  minor  operatiens ;  and  Mr.  Travers,  and 
others,  team  lancing  a  diecal  absceas  of  the  finger,  and  other  r^'^— 
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slight  causes.  Here,  k  cannot  be  depied^  that  a  fatal  sjmpatliy  waf 
propagated  from  a^  finger  oirer  the  whole  frame  of  a  man^  without  call- 
ing to  the  explanation  *'  the  ten  thousand"  facts  that  are  well  estab- 
lished as  to  the  influence  of  the  nenrgus  power  upon  organic  actions; 
while  we  thutf  arrive  at  the  obrioys  conclttsion^  thsl  it  is  through  the 
same  principle  blows  upon  the  epigastrium^ crushing  the. liver,  and 
similar  injuries,  produce  their  fatal  effects. 

But,  if  we  concede  to  Dr.  Hall  the  incoqsistenagr  sn.which  he  ia  in- 
volved by  his  experiment,  ajid  by  his  direct  affirmation  that  sympa- 
thies in  organic  life  are  oveing  to  the  mutual  influences  of  organs  among 
.  each  other,  and  without  the  asency  of  the  nerves  with  which  they  are 
supplied,  it  would  not  affect  £e  principle  which  relates  to  sympathy 
in  its  aspect  of  an  important  law  which  is  ponstantly  concerned  in  dis- 
ease ana  in  the  operation  of  remedial  agents*  The  dispute  would  then 
turn  only  on  the  native  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  lunction  of  sym- 
pathy depends ;  while  the  very  4:ases  of  disease  which  Dr.  HaU  pro- 
duces to  illustrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  principle  are  &tal 
to  his  humoral  hypothesis. 

But  the  accuracy  of  all  Dr.  Philip's  experiments  has  been  fully  as- 
certained by  numerous  physiologists. 

484,  a.  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  by  other  hands, . 
which  illustrate,  still  farther,  the  applicability  which  I  have  indicated 
as  to  the  preceding  experiments. 

In  the  jSdinburgh  Medical  Essays  for  1733,  yol.  v.,  p.  128,  are  to  be 
found  ]he  first  experiments  which  I  shall  now  mention,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neglected  by  later  observers.  They  were  made  by 
Dr.  Alston,  who  had  no  theory  in  view  to  embarrass  his  vision  or 
judgment. 

JS7a^.  A.  '*  I  conveyed,"  says  Alston,  **  through  a  small  glass  tube  a 
few.  drops  of 'a  jidution  of  opium  in  water  into  a  frog's  stomach,  and 
putting  the  animal  into  a  glass  cylinder,  adapted  it  so  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope, that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  part  of  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes  of  its  hinder  fiK>t,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  be  easily  seen.  My  design  was,  since  I  found  opium  killed  fro^, 
to  observe  if  there  was  any  visible  change  made  by  it  in  the  blood  it- 
self, or  in  its  motion.  Neither  of  us  coiUd,  indeed,  see  any  alteration 
of  the  blood  as  to  its  consistence,  color  of  the  serum,  magnitude,  fig- 
ure, or  color,  of  the  red  globules ;  btU  we  very  distmcdy  taw  a  mrpris- 
ing  diminution  of  the  blood's  velocity  ^  for  it  £d  not  move  half  so  swift- 
ly as  it  naturally  does  in  those  creatures.  We  alternately  looked  at  it, . 
again  and  again,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  saw  the  velocity  of  the 
Mood  gradually  inorease.  The  uneasy  frog  recovered  its  wonted  vig^ 
or,  and  the  blood  its  common  velocity." 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  after  awhile,  upon  the  same 
frog.    Alston  goes  on  thus  : 

Exp.  B.  "  I  put  the  fix>g  into  a  basin  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  it 
half  an  hour  to  refresh  itseli ;  then  gave  it  another  dose  of  opium.  The 
blood  then  moved  yet  slower  than  it  did  the  first  time,  and  its  velocity 
^;radually  decreasing,  it  at  length  stagnated,  first  in  the  smaller,  then 
m  the  larger  vessels,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  animal  died." 
The  experiments  were  frequently  repeated,  with  the  same  results. 

Exp,  C.  The  following  experiment  was  performed  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall: 
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**  I  applied  laudanuAi/'  he  says,  **  over  the  baok  part  of  a  fiDg/  care- 
ihlly  avoiding  its  contact  with  th^  web.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  its 
respiration  and  all  sensibiHty  had  ceased,  and  the  capilliyy  circuladoQ 
became,  at  the  same  tune,  more  indistinctly  pnlsatory  in  the  arteries, 
and  more  and  mere  slow  and  feeble  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  veins. 
,  This  effect  became  gradually  more  marfced,  and  in  twe  hours  tke  cir- 
cuUUion  had  cetued  almost  tntixdy  im  all  the  three  mU  of  vessels,  I 
now  washed  off  At  ktudeuumij  andjfkteed  the  frog  intoaier.  The  cir^ 
cuUUion  at  first  gradually  ^  afiet\Dard  mare  speedily,  returned,  aM  he- 
came  very  vivid  and  vigorous,  even  before  thebb  was  ti^  slightest 
BETUBN  OF  BBSPiBATioN  (§  441,  3),  The  Bospiration  and  sensibility  at 
length  also  returned  completely.  The  laudanum  was  reapplied  and 
agam  removed  with  precisely  ^  same  effects.  The  insennbUity  was 
so  perfect  that  the  eyes  were  not  retracted  on  being  touched.  Tne 
recovery  was  prompt  and  complete,** 

Escp.  D.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  with  opium  and 
water ;  when  the  effects  were  less  rapid,  but "  at  length  the  cu-culation 
in  the  web  ceased,  and  the  animal  became  affected  with  complete  te* 
tanus." 

Exp,  E.  **  The  same  effect  was  produced  more  speedily  on  indu- 
cing die  animal  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  opiate  solution."* 

484,  b,  I  have  now  to  notice  six  principal  points  relative  to  the  ex- 
periments A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

1st.  In  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  (C  and  D),  the  opium  was  applied 
to  the  skin  exclusively. 

2d.  The  effects  were  exactly  the  same  as  obtained  by  administering 
opium  by  the  stomach  (Exp.  A,  B,  and  E). 

3d.  The  effects  in  both  cases  were  simflar  to  those  obtained  by 
Philip  from  applying  opium  to  the  brain,  both  in  c6ld  and  warm- 
blooded animals. 

4th.  The  experiments  by  Hall  and  Philip  fully  corroborate  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  from  Alston's  (Dr.  Hall's  being  only  a  repetition  of 
Alston's),  that  opium  does  not  produce  its  effects  by  absorption  into 
the  circulation  (as  is  especially  supposed  of  this  agent),  since  in  all 
the  experiments,  and  the  same  with  tobacco  in  one  (§  483,' Exp. 
21),  die  effects  upon  the  circulation  went  off  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tions were  washed  from  the  skin,  or  from  the  brain,  and  returned 
-when  they  were  again  applied,  and  again  promptly  disappeared  when 
the  solutions  were  washed  off.  Brodie's  experiment  with  tobacco  is 
also  in  direct  proof  of  its  universal  operation  through  the  nervous 
centres  (§  904, 1). 

5th.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  circumstances  at* 
tending  the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  system  at  large  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  stomach,  or  to  the 
skin.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the 
influences  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  elert  on  the  actions 
of  organic  life,  that  the  remote  effects  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stom- 
ach or  skin,  are  produced  by  a  modification  and  determination  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  distant  parts  (§  226,  &c.). 

Here,  then,  we  see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication which  I  have  made  of  Philip's  experiments,  and  which  will 
become  more  strikingly  obvious  by  connectmg  them  vrith  the  sequel, 
*  Hall,  an  the  It^/Uienee  tf  the  Bram  tmd  Spinal  Marrow  upon  tke  Circuiaiion,  p.  lU. 


«»d  with  tie  Taraltp  Jot^C  fitaP't '^Aisec^viT.    htiL  ns  itq^MMe,  for 
jiutBiice,  j^bat  we  har^iie^lher  knowledge  «f  the  principle  «po&  whiift 


» ajmamcby  depefidU«  A911  the  eefteinl  pheeomeas  which  ace  (Mm- 
.ftnitly  oMsmested.  Wt  tfhouU  .ctftaiAly  know,  ^Gnom  Uiese  zeacdt^ 
that  eoeh  a  j^ncipfe  exists ;  bet  whace,  ot*  how  developed*  or  how 
varied  in  ito  lefldeocea*  we  epald  »e(  knoar  with  certainty  wifhout  di- 
rect MjperitDeoti  Witii  the  advantage,  therefoie,  of  aiich  eacperimenta 
aa  Phinp'a,  we  amire  at  the  deaieit  denkeartraftioa  of  the  manner  in 
whifth  efiecttinow  ofhder  coaiideratien  axe  brought  about,  and  thna  |N]t 
en  end  to.  the  wof«(  apeeelatioaa  in  aaedicine.  But,  befiire  xeaaoning 
fron  Cheae  espertmettCa,  we  firat  look  at  the  manner  in  which  imprea- 
«iona  are  araaainiited  to  the  brain  and  apinal  cord  by  the  nervea  of 
Maetion,  how  thejr  are  rafleded  fton  umm  central  eq|[ana»  and  the 
obrioua  reanifei  whidi  IbUow  in  aniasal  liie,  and  how  theae  reanlts  cor- 
xeapond  with  similar  effects  in  organic  life  (§  500).  The  foundation 
of  an  inqmrtsttt  philoaophy  ia  thua  bid  by  demonatration,  and  render- 
ed aooeplahle  to  tihcae  who  rdy  only  upon  the  plainaat  testimony  of 

6tb.  Again,  I  say,  since  the  action  of  opium,  through  the  sfeomach 
or  akin*  upon  remote  parta,  is  diffesant  from  that  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
&c.,  and  aince  each  prodnces,  lespectiTely,  the  same  effects  when  q»- 
plied  directly  to  the  Drain  or  spinal  cord,  sjad,  in  all  the  cases,  by  ex- 
citing and  reflecting  the  nervous  power,  it  follows  that  this  power,  like 
the  organie  powers,  is  capa,ble  ot  being  modified  in  ila  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  devdoped  (§  226-233, 
494  4?). 

485.  Finally,  Kriemer  has  multiplied  experiments  to  a  great  extent 
with  reference  to  the  part  whidi  tne  axtenes  take  in  the  ciieulation, 
Mid  they  all  concur  in  proving  their  independent  action,  and  that  they 
may  be  powerfully  affected  by  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves 
When  he  tied  the  crural  nenre  of  quadrupeds^  it  lessened  immediate- 
ly the  jet  of  blood  from  Ae  femoral  artery.  The  same  experiment 
on  fropfs  arrested  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 
What  IS  also  an  important  fact  as  showing  an  alteration  of  the  oiganic 
properties  of  a  part  by  the  nervous  influence,  he  observed  that  the  ar- 
terial blood  passed  on  to  the  veins  without  being  converted  into  ve- 
nous blood  (§  399,  507). 

3d.  0»  <^  Principle  an  which  the  AeHon  <fihe  Mmsdes  of  Voluntary 
Motion  dq>endsf  and  the  Relation  which  they  hear  to  the  Nerwme 
System. 

486.  Phitip  next  proved  by  exjperiments  that  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  like  die  heait  and  blood-vessels,  are  independent  of  the 
hrun  and  ^inal  cord,  as  it  respects  their  excitability  and  power  of 
motion ;  but  that  tibey  are  alike  capable  of  being  stimulatea  through 
the  nervous  system.  *'  We  do  not,  surely/'  he  says,  **  in  the  expedh 
ments  which  have  been  laid  befiore  the  reader,  see  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  except  their  being  fitted  to  obey  different  stimuli; 
n,  diflaience  which  we  find  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  itselT*  (§  136, 
188M90,  487  e). 


-      •  •    '  •     •■ 

4th.  btereeting  Experimmt^  were  fnade  ly  Philip,  to* ascertain  the 
comparative  Effects  qf  Stim^i  appli^  to  the  Brain  and  Spimal  Mar* 
row  on  the  Heart  and  Muedes^  Voluntary  Motion, 

487,  a.  I  lAuSk  ttAb  osty  a  fbw  -of  the  important  practical  concla** 
•aobs.  Tkin:  '^Aaother  oircim»taiice«  wbich  appeal  to  l^e  of  great 
iaspoitaiice  m  trac»g  tlie  oaose  o^  dio  different  cdfectB  of  edmiili  ap* 
plied  to  the  brain  and  Bfanal  marrcnr,  or  the  nrasdes  of  Toluntary  and 
VTokintaty  vaeActk^  is,  that  die  heart  obeTs  a  much  less  powerful  atim- 
slna  thflca  the  iMBcks  of  voltnitary  motion  do.  We  aa¥e  seen  that 
oidj  the  ttott  powerful  ehemicii  stimuli  affect  them,  in^ik  all  that 
were  tried  readily  influenoed  the  action  of -the  heart  and  blood- 

487,  h.  The  fopcgpiag  diows  us  the  distinction  between  the  irrita'^ 
biKty  of  the  heart  and  yoluiitary  muscles,  &c.,  how  it  is  diffisrentlj 
affected  in  organic  and  animal  life  by  the  same  agents,  how  the  ner* 
▼ooi  power  acts  upon  that  irritability  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  excited,  whether  they  be  applied  directly  to  th^ 
irarrous  centres,  or  to  the  stomach,  9k^  (§  133-162,  IBSi-ldO,  dS2- 
S33,  265,  206,  208,  209,  266,  484). 

487,  c  But,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the  voluntary  muscles 
may  be  mudi  more  sensibly  affected  by  agents  af^ied  to  the  braini 
tvr  spinal  cord,  than  the  organic  actions,  yet,  as  the  animal  approached 
a  state  of  death,  he  found  that,  "after  all  stimuli  applied  eiUier  to  the 
hmhi  or  spinal  cord  had  ceased  to  produce  any  excitement  in  th^ 
muscles  oTyohintary  motion,  bodi  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuUi  se 
sailed,  sdll  increased  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  the  irritating  agenH 
more  thmn  the  meehamicaiU^ 

487,  d*  It  was  also  found  by  comparative  experiments  on  the  ac« 
tions  of  anhnal  and  or^ranic  life,  **  that  irritating  or  depressing  agents, 
auch  as  alcohdl,  alkalies,  opium,  tobacco,  fcc.|  applied  to  the  braini 
and  m>ittal  cord,  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  heart  than  mechani- 
ptl  stimuli  (sttch  as  variously  injuring  the  structure  of  the  brain), 
while  the  mechanical  stimuli  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  muscles 
<if  Tohwtary  motioa  than  the  agents  possessing  peculiar  intrinsic  vir- 
tues." 

487,  e.  Again,  it  was  found  <'  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  equally  affects  the  action  of  the  heart  (also,  the 
etoraach  and  lunes),  while  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  onlv 
excited  by  stimi^i  applied  to  ihe  parts  of  those  organs  from  which 
their  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
Cdrd  never  excite  irregrular  action  of  the  heart,  while  nothing  can  be 
more  irregular  than  the  action  they  excite  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion ;  that  their  effect  on  those  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their  .^rt^ 
applicadoB,  hnt  conOnuee  on  the  heart  (and  blood-vessels)  at  long  oi 
the  stinudue  w  applied^'  (S  233^,  506,  516,  no.  6). 

487,/  In  Gc^nection  with  this  compu-ative  inquiry,  Philm  has  a 
remark  which  is  worthy  <^deep  consideration.  "It  is  true,^'  ne  says, 
^  that  although  the  heart  is  only  influenced  by  agents  applied  to  a 
laige  portion  a£  the  brain,  we  may  conceive  uiem  so  applied  as  to 
pn>duce  irregular  action  in  it ;  and  we  find  that  certain  irritations  of 
the  nervous  system  have  this  effect  But  it  is  evident  that  the  heart, 
not  being  sabjeet  to  stimuli  whpse  action  is  confined  to  a  small  por> 
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tion  of  this  organ,  and*  beinff  equally  affected  tfaroagh  all  paiti  of  it, 
inust  render  it  much  less  subject  to  irregular  action ;  which  may  be 
one  of  the  final  causes  of  the  heart  (whose  regular  action  is  of  such 
importance  in  the  animal  economy)  being  made  subject  to  the  whole, 
and  not  to  one  part  €i  the  brain,  and  readily  accounts  for  our  not  be* 
ing  able  to  promce  irregular  action  in  it  by  experiments  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow."  **  When,  indeed,  the  source  of  the  nerves 
of  the  heart  is  considered,  it  will*be  found  to  deriye  its  nervous  influ- 
ence firom  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  very  remarkably 
from  any  one  part;  a  circumstance  which  particularly  corresponds 
with  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments,"  ■and  with  the  pha- 
nomena  oi  sympathy  as  nwnifestod  in  disease. 

The  same  observations  are  also  applicable  to  all  the  other  organic 
viscera ;  which  fiuther  proves  that  the  great  final  cause  of  the  gangli- 
onio  system  is  to  unite  the  organs  of  organic  life  in  one  conceited 
action. 

487,  g.  By  the  same  &cts  we  may  explain  why  the  heart  and  other 
organic  viscera  are  affected  through  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  after 
their  power  is  so  far  VBseakened  as  no  longer  to  convey  the  influence 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  As  these  muscles 
obey  stimuli  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  where 
the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  originates,  if  the  impression  on  this  part 
be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  muscular  movement,  it  cannot 
be  assisted  by  any  other  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Thus,  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Philip,  '*that  a  blow  whidi  arocts  the  brain  gener- 
ally, without  materially  injuring  it,  produces  comparatively  little  ef- 
fect on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  because  no  one  part  of  the 
brain  suffers  greatly ;  but  it  produces  a  great  effect  on  the  heart,  b^ 
cause  this  organ  feels  the  sum  afitU  the  impretnons.  (And  so  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c.)  The  nervous  system,  therefore,  may 
be  so  far  exhausted  (or  affected)  as  not  to  admit  of  the  vivid  impres- 
sions necessary  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  those  which  influence  the  heart,"  blood-vessels,  &c  This  is 
strikingly  seen  in  apoplectic  affections. 

'  The  philosophy  of  diis  subject  is  fiother  explained  in  the  following 
luminous  manner  by  Dr.  Philip :  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  the  question 
arises,  by  what  means  is  the  one  set  of  organs  {that  is,  the  heart, 
stomach,  &c.)  subjected  to  the  influence  of  every  part  d  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  while  others  are  influenced  by  only  small  parts 
of  those  nervous  centres  1  In  these  latter  instances,  we  see  diiecdj 
Droceeding  from  those  small  parts  the  nerves  of  the  parts  influenced. 
In  the  former  instances,  we  do  not  see,  in  any  case,  nerves  going  di- 
rectly from  all  parts  of  these  organs  to  the  parts  influenced ;  but  we 
always  see  this  part  receiving  nerves  from  a  chain  of  ganglions,  to 
which  nerves  from  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  sent. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  from  direct  experiment,  that  the  nerves  issu- 
ing from  the  ganglions  convey  to  the  parts,  to  which  they  send  nerves, 
the  influence  of  all  the  nerves  which  terminate  in  these  bodies." 

By  the  same  philosophy,  so  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  readily 
interpret  the  vast  extent  of  influences  which  may  be  propagated  from 
the  stomach,  or  from  any  part  in  animal  life,  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
by  way  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  while,  also,  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
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centres  may  be  influenced  in  their  organic  condition  by  impreBsions 
.upon  any  distant  pazt  (§  230).  This  application,  too,  of  the  foregoing 
philoBopbv  is  divested  of  preju^ce,  since  it  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  experimenter. 

487,  gg.  ''  The  following  case,  rehited  .by  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Pany,  on  the  arterial  pulse,  might  alone  be  regarded  as  proving  the 
.existence  of  two  sets  of  nerves  m  the  extremities;  the  one  supplying 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  the  other  the  powers  supporting  the 
adiculation,  and  strikingly  illustrates  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub* 
ject  'I  have  seen,'  says  Parry,  'a  toUd  Io%m  i^ puUe  in  one  arm 
with  coldness,  but  campieU  power  qf  metiak  in  that  part ;  while  the 
odier  arm  was  warm,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  gooa  pulse,  but  had 
lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion'  '*  (§  399). 

487,  h.  We  may  now  feadily  perceive,  from  the  vast  difference  in 
the  results  between  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  animal 
and  organic  life,  how  the  muscular  power,  or  strength^  as  it  is  usually 
^called,  may  be  excessively  prostrated  at  the  invasion  of  disease,  while 
organic  actions  may  be  as  greatly  increased,  or  if  depressed,  they  mav 
be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  application  of  remedies  from  whicn 
we  might  shrink  if  we  regarded  alone  the  prostratioa-of  the  voluntary 
muscles* '  It  is  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  c^erates  in  these 
cases  (as  in  the  vast  range  of  congesdve  rovers),  and  reasoning  from 
the  prostration  of  muscular  power  to  a  supposed  analogous  state  of • 
the  great  powers  of  life,  and  thus  mistaking  mere  prostration  of  ani- 
mal life  for  absolute  "  dehUUy^^  of  the  organic  viscera,  that  has  led  so 
extensively  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  where 
bloodletting  and  analogous  agents  are  most  imperatively  required. 
The  mind,  too,  is  inoperative  in  aU  these  conditions,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscles  languid,  in  consequence;  and  the  very  failure  of  the 
will  to  rouse  them  into  action,  where  drowsiness  has  contributed  its 
effidct,  has  been .  often  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  that  "  dehiUtv*^ 
which  calls  for  the  *<  stimulant  plan  of  treatment"  (§  473,  961,  &c.). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  prostration  at  the  invasion  of  fever,  the  nervous  power  has  a 
principal  agency  in  the  phenomenon, — ^that  its  influences  on  animal 
and  organic  life  are  widely  different,-— that  it  simply  fails  to  stimulate 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  hence  the  greater  amount  of  apparent 
"  dMlky;"  while  in  relation  to  the  organic  processes,  it  has  oeen  so 
modified  as  not  only  to  exalt,  or  perhaps  depress,  the  forces  of  life, 
but  to  alter  profoundly  their  very  nature  (§  476  c,  500  A). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  philosophy  so  prac* 
tically  important  as  these  considerations  (§  569,  961,  967).  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  requires  thoueht  for  its  proper  understuid- 
ing,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  profound  laws  in  physioloffy. 
It  is  therefore  repulsive  to  the  many,  who  will  rather  rest  upon  th6 
simple  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses,  than  contemplate  Nature  in 
iier  dignified  and  rational  aspects.  The  charm  of  simplicity  which 
liung  around  the  celebrated  theory  of  John  Brown  encircles,  also,  the 
humoral  and  other  chemical  hypoUieses,  and  add^  its  fatal  delusion  to 
those  prevailing  doctrines. 

488.  An  important  remark  is  made  by  Philip,  at  the  close  of  his 
experiments  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
voluntary  muscles,  and  thebr  essential  independence  of  the  nervous 


WfBtBiUf  fpuicli  guo0  te  ccciraMnto  oio  oonbhmoDt  I  nsve  dnwn  tt  !!• 
tbe  agency  ofne  nexTooi  murar  in  ibe  healthy  and  morlnid  procmaie^ 
cf  ita  modifieatioBS  aoeoraw  to  tbe  nature  of  dw  affents  Irr  wbkh  it 
13  developed.  Sec. ;  and  this  the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Phihp  had  zormed  ne 
sach  infereiioea,  hat  legarded  the  nervous  powei*  as  the  ealvaaic  fluid, 
stinnilatiag  the  various  parts  ef  the  system,  and  a  mere  (aetnioal  agent 

I  reftr  particaiaarly  to  the  clause 


I  the  fOTXBsckni  of  dM  aectiariom.    I  refer  particaiaarly  i 
n  italics. 

"^'It  not  only  anpeara,''  aaye  Dr.  Philip^  ''from  the  esmeriments 
arhich  I  hanre  laid  befiite  the  reader,  ^at  die  power  of  the  heart  and 
vessels  of  cireidation  is  indepeDdeot  of  the  nenrous  system,  but  that 
timt  of  tbe  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  oo  Mkewise,  and  that  theses 
like  the  former t  are  only  mbjeeied  to  Atit  sjntem  va  the  sahb  wat  ta 
wMdk  Aey  are  mtijeeied  U  eoery  other  ttgeni  that  ie  capeMe  ofexcUiMg 
tikem.  Thus  ire  &id,  that  all  Uie  fiuwmgpowere  of  the  animal  bot^^ 
ns  &r  as  we  have  hitherto  traced  diem,  are  independent  of  the  net^ 
eotts  system,  but  that  this  system  is  equally  capable  of  aetiMg  me  a 
Jitimwlme  to  ^em^  aithot^  im  i^erent  waye,  whether  they  are  subjeet 
to  die  iafluence  of  the  wtU  or  not"  (§  ia3-16d,  188^-190,  2^-222^ 
t«5,  SOS,  208,  209,  256,  476  c,  484,  500  \). 

4S8|.  I  riii^  now  advert,  onoe  more,  to  the  remsxicable  distinctkn 
between  die  oneradons  of  the  nenrous  power  as  munilested  in  animal 
and  organic  liie  ($  06-110).  In  animal  life,  the  nerrous  power  con- 
stantly influeocesy  in  a  sennUe  manner,  all  the  invohmtaiy  acdoos^ 
and  is  obedient  to  the  wiH  in  respect  to  all  the  voluntary  masdes 
ft  245,  476  e,  500  h).  Its  intensity  of  action,  and  consequent  mani«> 
testsdoBS,  depend  upon  die  force  or  intensity  of  the  excidng  causes. 
For  these  habitual  fuacdons  of  the  nervous  power  die  oerelm-spmal 
system  is  specifioallv  provided.  Coming  to  die  organs  of  organic  life^ 
^re  find  diem  supplied  widi  a  system  of  nerves  remarkably  different 
&om  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  laws  of 
nervous  influence.  Every  fact  is  here  demonstrative  that  die  acdons 
of  organic  life  are  essentially  independent  not  only  of  the  influences 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  ot  the  ganglionic  system  itself;  and 
confinn  the  suggesdon  which  is  made  by  die  distribudon  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  die  sympathedc  nerve,  diat  its  great  flnal  cause  is  to  preservo 
a  harmonious  acdon  among  the  organs  of  organic  Ufe. 

But,  there  is  this  coincidence  in  die  acdons  of  the  two  lives ;  name- 
ly, die  power  which  generates  modon,  bodi  in  animal  and  organic 
hfe,  is  independent  cf  *die  nervous  system  (§  205-215) ;  but  die  nei^ 
vous  power  is  equafly  capable  of  influencing  its  c^radon,  diough  in 
different  modes  (§  226-233,  454-461^,  500). 

489.  The  question  is  investigated  by  Philip,  ^^  whether  the  power  of 
eeeretion  ie  also  indepei^dent  of^  though  injluencod  by,  the  nervous  eye^ 

PCIR. 

'  The  subject  is  fully  settled  by  experiment;  though  the  analogies 
supplied  by  die  vegetable  kingdom  are  amply  conclusive  of  the  essen^ 
ttal  independence  of  the  function  of  secretion,  and  its  prodmeti,  of  die 
nervous  system  in  animals. 

From  Philip's,  and  die  experiments  of  others,  it  results,  for  exam» 
pie,  diat  a  division  of  the  pneumoeastric  nerves  either  destroys  or 
greatly  impairs  the  digesdon  of  food.  But,  says  Philip,  *'it  deserves 
hodce,  that  the  food,  in  such  cases,  is  found  covered  with  apparendY 


die  same  mui-Aiid  wUdi  ive  S&i  coMrinr  dw  ibod  m  a  beddw 
«lMBiach ;''  Bad  ^die  l«agt  «re  iband  iiaUa^k^  -wAk  m  fipothy  Aii^ 
twindi  filb  Ae  brwidii  and  wMelk." 

It  followB,  therefore,  tbat  the  function  of  secretion»ind  kijpfWitf^ 
«e  independent  «f  dbe  Bervovs  tyaleiB,  bvt  mmf  fe  hmtb  or  less  in* 
iloaneed  ilirongk  ditt  flfstam.  Soch  is  ^e  inoritefale^UHBidiinoB  fiwn 
Cbe  eacperaMHts  themaabree ;  end  yet  tiMir  anduor  was  lad  into  an  iai- 
portant  eovrlnr  bit  ImjofWeaiil  of  ftbe  identity  of  liie  narfrnm  power 


jpeadss 

490.  PhiBp  dtetna]pBd  aeparat^y,  and  siaanltsnoovBly,  the  bram  and 
ninal  cord,  and,  in  o&er  intances,  romoyed  bolk  at  1^  same  tima 
tn  all  the  caaes,  *'  the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  iutostanoe  oonrnmad 
$SI1  the  pans  beeame  ocddf  so  fSiaC  iriien  ti»  mfnarinin  exposed  to  the 
nir  batve  lest  dMir  power,  tiiat  of  time  beneath  atiH  renudu.'*  'Vlt 
appears  from  thsse  expoinnonta,  thattlie  power  of  the  stanach  and  i»- 
testpea^  lake  dwt  efihe  heart  and  hlood-^essek,  noidea  in  diemselTes, 
nod  IS  wholly  independent  of  any  inihienfae  deii^nd  fion  the  nerroos 
system." 

But,  a  better  ozpenment,  not  only  in  respect  fx>  the  nitestkiai  canal, 
hot  the  heart  aln,  as  it  nehitos  to  Ae  foiogwnM;  independence^  consislB 
in  pamof  ing  holh  fiom  tibe  body ;  as  inclicatod  in  §  476^,  o. 

Gth.  On  tke  Rdqi^um  which  the  AUmetUary  Canal  and  Lumgi  hear  to 
the  Nervous  System, 

491.  Dicoct  experinMDtSv  aa  in  the  foregoing  eases,  hf  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  abow  &t  the  stonaaw,  intestine^ 
and  lungs,  may  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  centres.  "  It  oflan 
appeared,"  swfv  PUUp,  ^  that  sf^  of  wme  ^jpliod  to  the  bnda  and 
sjunal  manrow  increaaod  the  motion  of  the  canal;"  that,  **  iho  slomadb, 
like  the  heart,  is  oaiMiblo  of  being  inflnenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow^'  (§  487,  g).  For  these  impcvtaat  inTostigatioos 
^ko  reader  iaxoCsrred  to  Ibo  mak  itaolU 

Review  of  the  Jhferencesjrom  the  preceding  Experiments. 

492.  The  £)Uowkig  inferences  are  made  by  Dr.  Philip  in  relation 
to  his  Tarioos  eaqperifnants,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  without 
oljoction,  and  BM.y  be  applied  to  the  most  impoitaot  pxobLems  in  phys* 
iology  and  practical  medicine : 

I.  '*  That  the  veawls  of  cirealatioD.  possess  a  power  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  certain  motion  of  the  blood  mdependently  of  toe  heart* 

.  2.  ^  That  tkie  power  both  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation  is 
independent  of  the  bxaia  and  ^>iaa2  manxiw. 

3.  *'  That  the  nervous  Jafjuance  is  capaUe  of  acting  as  a  stimulus 
hoth  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation. 

4.  **  That  tiie  nervous  influence  is  capaUe  of  aeting  as  asedadve 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  oven  to  siu^  a  dogxee  as 
to  destroy  their  power. 

5.  ''  That  the  effect  of  the  sedative  k  not  the  zeeult  of  an  ozoess  of 
atimuhis,  but,  like  excitement,  the  direct  operation  <^die  s^^ent. 

6.  ^*  That  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  indepond- 
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ent  of  the  nervoos  system,  and  that  thehr  relation  to  this  system  is  of  the 
«ame  nature  with  that  of  the  heart  and  yessels  of  circulation,  the  ner- 
vous power  influencing  them  in  no  odier  way  than  as  other  stimuli 
and  sedatives  da 

7.  "  That  the  cause  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
don  appearingf,  at  fint  view,  to  differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  is  their 
being  excited  by  stimuli  essentially  different ;  the  former  being  al« 
ways  excited  by  the  nervous  influence^  the  latter,  though  occasionally 
excited  by  this  influence,  in  all  their  usual  functions  obeying  other 
stimuli. 

8.  **  That  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  act,  each  of  tliem,  directly 
on  the  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

9.  **  That  the  laws  which  regulate  the  effects  of  stimuli  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  heart  and  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  are  different. 

[This  affirmation  can  be  nuule  only  of  certain  differences  in  the  modes 
in  which  vital  agents  affect  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles.  A  com- 
mon principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  500,  A).] 

10.  ''  That  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to  the  Inrain  and  spinal  mar* 
row  are  better  fitted  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
chemical  stimuli  the  heart 

11.  **  That  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stimulus  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do. 

12.  "  That  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  excite 
irregular  action  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

13.  '*  That  no  stimulus  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ex- 
cites irregular  action  in  the  heart  or  vessels  of  circulation,  nor  is  their 
action  rendered  irregular  by  sedatives,  unless  a  blow,  which  crushes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  be  regarded  as  a  sed- 
ative. 

14.  "  That  the  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  takes 
{>lace  chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  while  that  of  the  heart  may  generally  be  per- 
ceived as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied. 

15.  "  That  after  ail  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
fail  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntarv  motion,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  stimuli,  so  applied,  still  excite  the  heart 

16.  "  That  the  vessels  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation, 
are  independent  of,  but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system. 

17.  "  That  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
independent  of  the  nervous  system. 

18.  *'  That  their  motion  is  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the 
nervous  system. 

19.  '*  That  the  stomach  and  lungs,  like  the  sanguiferous  system,  are 
influenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

20.  **  That  the  proof  of  the  vessels  possessing  a  principle  of  motion  in* 
dependent  of  their  elasticity,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ner» 
vous  system  as  the  excitability  of  the  heart,  not  only  as  far  as  respects 
die  kind  of  influence  which  they  derive  from  that  system,  ana  the 
way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  them,  but  also  as  far  as  respects  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  seems  to  he  bestowed  on  them,  affords  a  strong  ar- 
gument fi>r  believing  that  this  power  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  tiie  heart'* 
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'  493,  a.  It  10  remarkable  that  the  sagacious  mind  of  Dr.  Philip  should 
haye  faUen  into  the  error  of  deducing  from  his  experiments  the  iden- 
tity of  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power»  and  the  dependence  of  the 
secreted  substances  upon  that  principle.  "  The  vessels  of  secretion," 
he  says,  "akly  convey  the  Jlvids  to  he  operated  upon  by  the  nervous  in* 
JluenceJ'  Here  die  "  influence^'  is  regarded  strictly  as  a  chemical 
agent.  Bat,  at  tKe  same  time,  he  unavoidably  concludes  that  "the 
veifde  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation,  are  independent  of, 
but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system  ;"  galvanism,  however^  being 
the  supposed  agent  in'  all  the  cases.*  And  yet  Dr.  Philip,  through 
the  li^t  of  galvanism,  is  led  to  the  contradictoiy  statement,  **  that, 
although  the  powers  of  circulation  are  independent  of  the  nervous 

rm,  those  of  secretion  are  very  ffu:  from  bein?  so."  And,  as  to 
»roducts  themselves,  had  he,  or  had  others  siuwequentlv,  consid- 
erect  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  remarkable  Unity 
of  Design  which  prevails  in  the  frindamental  constitution  of  all  organic 
betngs,  from  the  humblest  plant  up  to  man,  it  never  could  have  been 
entertained  that  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  hke  those  of 
the  sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  govern  the  action  of  the  secre- 
ting vessels,  are  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  and  yet  that  the 
formation  of  the  secreted  products  is  dependent  on  the  nerves.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Nature  so  great  a  violation  of  consistency ;  while,  also, 
secretion^is  just  as  much  a  function  of  vegetables  as  of  animals  (§  638). 
I  am  not,  however,  unmindfril  of  the  indisposition  to  predicate  of  final 
,  causes,  or  of  any  obvious  Design,  the  intentions  to  be  frdfilled,  or  any 
principle  in  philosophy  which  may  be  involved  in  the  Plans  of  the  Cre- 
ator (§  350^,  kk),  But,  since  every  thing  in  nature  emanates  finom  its 
fimdamental  constitution,  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  grad- 
ually led  to  recognize  the  connection  of  philosophy  with  the  Works 
of  its  Author,  and  to  acknowledge  that  in  all  philosophy  we  are  em- 
ployed in  seeldnff  out  the  Institutions  which  He  spoke  into  existence, 
and  in  doing  which  we  may  derive  much  assistance  from  going  be- 
yond the  immediate  phenomena,  and  thus,  also,  render  philosophy 
and  natural  Religion,  and  of  course,  therefore.  Revelation,  subservient 
to  each  other, 

493,  b.  Dr.  Philip  also  adopted  the  error,  which  had  been  lonff 
propagated,  of  regarding  the  brain  as  a  mere  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  nervous  power  as  identical  with  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  thus  gave 
a  farther  impulse  to  those  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  wluch  have  so 
extensively  usurped  the  place  of  medical  philosophy,  was  compelled 
to  embrace  these  hypotheses  himself,  and  thus  to  advance  the  venr 
errors  which  have  contributed  to  obscure  the  light  which  his  experi- 
ments reflect  upon  every  department  of  medicine  (§  350,  nos.  5,  18- 
20,  42).  It'  was  his  misfortune  to  have  come  upon  the  stage  just  at 
the  overthrow  of  that  philosophy  which  had  been  so  highly  advanced 
by  Hunter,  Bichat,  GuUen,  and  their  compeers,  and  the  revival  of  the 
exploded  physical  and  chemical  doctrines  of  life,  and  of  the  humoral 
pathology. 

,493,  e.  Again,  having  assumed  that  **the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
are  necessary  to  the  frmction  of  secretion,"  Philip  raises  an  objection 
which  he  foresaw  would  prevaO.     This  objection  consists  in  the  ma< 

*  See  Medical  and  PhvMogical  CommmUanet,  toL  i.,  p.  59-68,  107-119,  where  tbe 
nlject  of  galvtuifm  ia  fafly  examioed 
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toritj  of  the  fcBtiis  witlioat  brni  and  Bjrim}  eord ;  and  to  defend  Ihe 
efaemical  hypotboah,  and  tka  ■uijuiaud  identi^  of  ^ktt  narrous  pofrar 
and  gBlTaniBm,  he  endesnwa  ta  ar^aid  the  obatada  ^)j*mmumsog  tfaat^ 
when  the  bran  and  spinal  manwr  ase  abaent»  Aa  alerag  perfbnna  ch». 
fbnctiona  of  those  paita  to  fte  fbetos ;  that  1%  it  aeia  eaakt\y  aa  d» 
hndn  and  spinal  oord  in  ssj^ljing^  the  nervonapowBr.  Bat  this  eon*' 
jecture,  independeady  of  the  ahsrooe  of  eaeiynet,  m  oontiadicted  hj 
the  total  want  of  the  sa^aisia»  analogy  between  theaa  ^pto  systoina  ol 
organsL  To  give  groaier  plausibility  to  die  hypotheaiSy  Pbibp  iBtnarhSy 
that  ''no  wiilar  has  before  attempted  to  ei^lnro  A«  difficnky^" 

In  the  mean  time,  howerer,  Philip  yery  jvstly,  bawever  inoanaisa* 
entiyy  objects  to  the  assanplioa  which  haa  been  nnde  by  echear%  thi^ 


secMtioay  and  conseqveatlv  the  growth  of  the  fistaawithont  brain  and 
apinid  cord,  ia  anpportad  by  th»  nervea,  and  amyM,  xi|^tly,  diat  *'  it  ia. 
not  only  a  grataitoaa  soppoaitions  bat  opptwad  by  aknaat  erery  fret 
on  ^e  saJbgect  relaCBg  to  die  paifoca  animal"  (§  €»-8i»  »57,  4M  k, 
455,  &&,  516,  aa  8).  Yet  iadiera  ^natar  planaOaliqr  in  tfaia  doctaan 
than  in  the  vtecme  pfailoeophy;  aince  diare  ia  an  appropciate analogy 
barvreen  the  neivea  and  the  brain,  and  spinal  obIrL 

493^  d.  We maynot^  injustice  to  a  snbjectao laqiaitant aa mediirf . 


pfailoaopby,  diar^prd  the  iaAnenees  that  any  be  eoMsted  by 
proceeaing'  from  one  wiio  haa  aonttibnted  my  kxgaly  to  ^at  ^ 
pfay  as  Dr.  Philip.  I  riiaU  dnsefbre  say,  and  widt  a  view^  idao,  to  my. 
remarks  on  the  pbysseal  theories  o£  iaflaaunation,  that  ^is  eaoinent. 
man,  to  advaace  his  ohmnirad  dieoay  of  aaosetion^  Ula  into  a  comaaoik 
ecDorBowtmightbydieadiodla.  Thns:  **  It  ia  not  ta  be  overlooked," 
he  saya,  ''that  the  Teaa^  ooDtpey  the  iinda  to  be  opesated  apoa  by 
the  extreme  paitB  of  the  naraoaa  syaiem,  io  a  pecnhar  way.  By  the 
diminished  oapncitiea  of  die  capiUfiry  iraasek,  the  lUod  u  divided  oa 
hf  afcm  9bmmMr^  aome  ofita  pacts  bcong  tea^mas  to  enter  die  amaljer 
TesashL*'  '«Thia^'*headds^'«ianeaeaBarytaprapaie  thebkiodfordie 
due  aedott  of  die  naawiw  influence"  (§  186,  &e^  3^»  408-411,  748). 

Now,  what  oaa  be  aaoxe  inndaaifwihle.  dnm  die  eoasparison  of  the- 
tiviag^  arganiiaed  tesaeIa,wfaBaeec<saaaareyface<iby  ifcPlnlyto  bet> 
influenced  by  the  neryous  power,  Xf>  a  set  of  dead,  inorganic  tubes ; 
what  nmce  ndrecae  to  oar  natural  eanc^tiona  of  lift ;  what  more 
stDongly  oopoaed  by  &cla  dian  die  asaomption  that  oaa  part  of  a  con* 
danoua  HrmgYoasel  actaaaa'^sCrainer'*  en  the  blood  from  another  past, 
having^  a  wd.  fimcdon  \ 

III  eanaa^ance  of  the  feroKoing  phywotogiaai  doetrine»  Dr.  Philip 
is  conqoalled  to  giro  in  his  adhesion  to  the  present  physical  doctrines* 
of  iii(hiiiiaBHtian,aa  set  fotthinthe  seqael  (§748,^!).  Thi8^too,in«y 
be  regaaded  an  a  pnnoipal  xeaaon  why  hia  eTperimeiits  have  not  been, 
applied  to  the  philoaopny  of  diaeaae  and  therapeutica  (i  453,  a). 

Philip  thna  lost  tha  <^ipeitttaity  of  applying  his  obserrationa  to  aay 
naafid  or  pwytical  pmrpoaau  Neipevdseless,  Us  irary  nusapprehensioa 
of  theirtniein^iavt,afidhisdivetaionfrom  the  path  of  Nature,  impart, 
to  them  that  inestimable  value  which  belongs  to  the  conviction  that 
the  fissts  lend  only- to  the  trath  where  they  were  intended  for  the  aap- 
poct  oCenor  (4  5j«  \W\[  d). 

494v  a.  In  concluding  tfaia  iaaportaiit  sttlwect,  I  shall  being  up  the 
late  experiments  by  V to  Deen,  otUlingi  Budge,  and  others,  by  which 
diose  ox  Philip  have  been  agnn  confirmed,  and  the  restdts  extended* 


aid 

it  win  betoen  thtt  dieflKinavvrjipadSk  beari^giqKm.^ 
ii  kamorslitin  (^  819,  ^c),  «tul  npaB  the  modua  op«candi  of  morbific 
sod  vemadial  9^e(til9  f}  893»  &c.)»  It  m^t  1»vb  been  naefiil  to  bave; 
Btated  tbem  in  immediate  connection,  ww  eitfaor  of  tfaos*  0ubiectS'{ 
bttt  Ibey  sbonld  fam  a  pan  of  tbe  cmnbiBed.  ibqps  wbkk  annibes  in 
advance  upon  the  regidar  plan  of  aigvusatieit 

494,  b.  Bapj'^kkgm  Footana  bad  made  moie  dan  6009  esq»edm«iitB, 
m  wbiob  be  en^k^ed'  more  tban  dOOO  vipeo,.  and  caused  to  be  iHtten 
sore  than  4M0aniiiala|tt>€Ktat  the  consltiiioDtluittiiftpo^  of  the- 
viper  kills  all  aniwibi  bj  acting^  apos  the  bloody  tbe  imole  of,tbos»' 
9000  esperimeata  wexe  oveitasDed  by  a  abifflei  one  hf  Gjitanneri. 
flhoiwing  tiHLt  the  maoB  nail  Inll  ftqgQ  enticriy  &piaved  of  blood  in  a* 
abertatimeasit  luUBlhaBawbickbNre  boc  loat  their  bloo^ 

Tbe  cooeluaive  native  <xf  Gixtaimer't  experimenl  baa  been  «itirely 
diaiegatJed  by  anbeegaeatrbMxnnniKrtm  wbeitber  aait  reapecta  tbe  op^ 
ation  of  morbific,  or  of  senedial  agents ;  or  mare  piobaldy  tbe  esped-^ 

The  lalB  espeBonenti  Bf  Vada  Dean  and.  SdlUng  are  of  tbe  aamci 
satmn  aa  Qmasmatsj  aad  again.  caQ  vpoa  pby^fegiata  to  recant 
npcmtbepatbofnatidnaw  Of  tbisaaeoEpernieBta  IflhallpseaeatoQe  or 
two  oidy»  aa  being  anfficicRt  for  0¥erj  iatdUgtUe  pupose  eaaneotgd. 
"wAi  mjF  snbjoct 

^  It  should  be  pramiaed»  tfaatifbcn  aU  tbe  moera*  tbe  beait,  bloodi-* 
Tessels,  &a,  aro  reaaoviad  fisoaafro^  ao  that  notlungremaina  but  boses^ 
anade,  and  nervaa  (aa  wn  dmie  m  Grirtanner's  expenme^it),  the  ani- 
mal will  bop  aboutfiir  half  an  hour,  and  appear  inallraspecta  aanatir 
vnl  aa  in  ita  pariect  stata    (See»  adao^  Spallanaaoi,  f  441,^) 

494,  c.  Exp. — The  fix>g8  being  thus  completely  evisoeralea,  and  all 
macular  coanaoliaBa  with  the  spinel  ocnd  destroyed,  Van  Deen  di- 
vided tbACoad. throng  tbe  ibiidTeitebimy  and  tbeaintrodttfied  withia 
the  mon^  a  drop  or  two  of  tbe  acetata  of  atcyobDta*  la  a  few  nuoh- 
tttes,  ibe  paxta  atore  the  aectioo  of  tbe  cord  wece  a&oted  with  spaan^ 
while  ibose  below  wore  unafieeted. 

494,  d.  JBapjKi— Againt.  Stilling  also  eviaeerated  maiQF  &091,  after  the 
faiegoing  manner^  and,  on  applying  aoetie  acid  to  tfaeaiiia,  as  lata  aa 
half  an  boar  after  tbe  evaaoenuiaa*  he  excited  reflex  moveaae^ts. 

494,  dd.  Obserre,  too,  bow  an  impoctant  raodificatioB  of  diese  ex- 
perinaanta  gofs  to  the  aaaae  conclusion.  Stilling  exposed  the  s|wial 
cord  of  a  m>g  thus  coinjpletely  eviaeerated*  and  toai^ed  it  witb  a  so- 
bitioa  of  the  aeetate  or  strychnia,  wbkb  jpave  rise  to  tbe  same  gen- 
ttral  tetaams  as  when,  stryomia  was  applhad  to  tbe  mouth  or  wa» 
Evea  an  isolated  pci:don  of  tbe  cord  woald  give  rise  to  spaam  inpaxta 
subbed  by  that  portion*  on  being  toudtod  wkb  tbe  solntioa.  From 
this  fact,  ^liiD^  drawa  tbe  coaeliiaioi^  tbat  if  tbe  cord  be  diTidedin 
numerous  places,  each  portion  is  a  nervous  system  in  itself,  and  capa<^ 
ble  of  tranrnnilripg  infiaeacea  througb  oaBPBgii.nifl« ting. motor  nerves, 
iadependeatly  of  tbe  brab,  or  ctf  other  parts  of  tbe  cord  (§  459»  828)1 

In  die  fbiegoiag  exp6riaientB»  whif^  are  only,  examples  of  a  great 
lariety  by  tbe  same  pkysiokipstB,  wo  have  another  fuU  confirmatiQii 
of  the  precedbg  caea  by  Pbilnv  witb  the  additJMial  advantage  of  otb* 
er  agents  to  obtaia  the  coneyonding  reBiih&  Nor.  wiU  tbe  reader 
fail  to  observe  that  the  same  remarkable  phenomena  ocauxred  in  the 
maceniedfiaqg^  whsi»  acetic  acid  waa.  applied  to  the  j^ 
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acetate  of  stryclmia  waa  applied  within  the  month,  as  in  Van  Deen'tf 
experiment  (^  494^  c)«  This  is  an  important  element  in  interpreting 
the  sympathetic  influences  of  remedial  and  morhific  agents  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  hody. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  fbregohig  experiments  upon  the  skin 
coincide  with  those  hy  Alston,  made  in  1733  (§  484). 

These  obsefvations  put  at  rest  Miiller's  interpretation  of  the  action 
of  prussic  acid  in  prooucing  instantaneons  deadi  when  a  drop  is  ap- 

glied  to  the  tongue,  and  which  has  been  extensively  employed  by  the 
ftmosalists  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  The  m<H:«  we 
consider  the  profound  familiarity  of  the  Berlin  Philosopher  vnth  the 
laws  of  the  physiological  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  his  full  rec- 
ogpaition  o{  me  vital  principle  and  all  its  attributes,  the  more  axe  we 
surprised  at  his  universal  doctrine  of  physical  absorption,  and  his  ex- 
treme defense  of  the  humoral  pathology,  as  evincea  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  ElemenU  ofPKynoU^gy.    Thus  : 

"  The  rapid  effects  of  prussic  acid  can  only  be  explained  by  its  pos- 
sessine  great  volatility  and  power  of  expansion,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  difluse  itself  thrmtgh  ike  hlooA  more  rapidly  ihoM  ihatfiwid  drat- 
lates,  to  permeate  the  animal  tissues  very  quickly,  and  in  a  manner 
independent  of  its  distribution  by  means  of  the  blood,"  &c.  And  yet, 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  states  that  nux  vomica,  which  is  not  vola- 
tile, will  produce  the  same  speedy  death  (§  498  c,  826  d,  827  d.  Also, 
Med,  and  Phy$,  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  565,  569,  text  and  notes). 

And  again,  says  MuUer,  '*  My  experiments,  as  well  as  many  others, 
instituted  by  well-known  physiologists,  prove  that,  before  narcotic 
poisons  can  exert  their  general  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  they 
must  enter  the  circulation.^* 

MuUer's  doctrine,  I  may  also  say,  tiiat  the  absorbent  vessels  have 
no  open  terminations,  and  his  physiological  construction  of  their  func- 
tion, leads  him  to  the  propagation  of  errors  which  have  vitiated  the 
whole  fabric  of  physiology  and  medicine.  The  doctrine  may  be  sum- 
marily expressed  in  the  following  language  of  its  author.     Thus : 

**  The  primary  phenomenon  of  the  immediate  absorption  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  into  the  blood  is  the  permeation  of  animal  tiseues 
by  the  fluids.  The  property  of  permeation  by  fluids  possessed  by 
tissues,  even  after  death,  depends  upon  their  invieible  porosity,  and  is 
termed  imbibition"  Some  of  the  consequences  may  oe  seen  in  sec- 
tions 289,  291,  350,  no.  24,  350}  n,  514i  a. 

494,  e.  What  I  have  now  stated  of  the  experiments  by  Van  Deen 
and  Stilling  relates  particularly  to  influences  exerted  in  animal  life, 
though,  like  Philip,  mey  have  corresponding  experiments  in  organic 
life.  These  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  especially  as^some  of 
die  foregoing  involve  a  complex  agency  of  the  gan^onic  nerve  (§  516, 
no.  13). 

Budge,  however,  has  lately  made  a  multitude  of  experiments  vritii 
a  view  to  die  physiological  relations  of  tiie  cerebro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic systems.  There  is  novelty  about  them,  and  they  go  far  in  sus- 
taining my  philosophy  of  remote  sympathy,  and  in  all  its  wonderflil 
details,  and  in  corroborating  that  philosophy  which  I  originally  set 
forth  in  the  '*  Commentaries'*  as  to  ue  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  of  Budge's  experiments,  that  they  are  anal- 
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ogous  to  those  which  have  been  inade  by  introduoing  difierent  agents 
into  the  stomach  capable  of  afiecting  the  great  nenreus^  centres,  and 
thus  deducing  the  special  influences  of  certain  functions  of  the  brain 
upon  distant  parts.  The  experiments  in  which  the  nervous  centres 
were  irritatea  should  be,  particularly,  coi^paxed  with  those  9y  Philip^ 
in  which  he  employed  alcohol  and  tobacco.     Thvs : 

Exp, — The  heart  o£  a  frog  having  ceased  to  beat  but  once^in  four- 
teen seconds,  the  anterior  cords  of  the  cervical  portion  of.  the  jnpinal 
marrow  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata  were  irritated,  when  the  heart 
beat  once  in  three' seconds.  On  first  irritating  the  posterior  cords,  no 
effect  ensued.  In  other  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  was  re- 
stored, after  it  had  ceased  to  beat,  by  irritating  the  anterior  cords /)f 
the  medulla  oblongata  with  a  needle,  or  by  caustic  potash.  So,  also, 
irritation  of  the  corpus  callosum  reproduced  the  actiobs  of  the  he%rt. 
Irritation  of  the  cerebellum  restored  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  brought  on  vigorous  contractions  of  the  colon  and  urinary  bladder. 
The  last  two  organs  were  also  affected  in  the  same  way  by  irritating 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  young  student  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  move- 
ments with  those  of  continuous  sympathy,  as  exhibited  in  §  498,  &c. 
The  foregoing  are  effected  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  several  parts  (§  222,  &c.). 

IV.  OF   THE   VARIETIES  OR  KINDB   OF   BTMPATBT. 

495.  We  have  hitherto  seen  that  the  several  properties  of  life  are 
distinguished  by  remarkable  modifications,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  the  varieties  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  distinctions  in 
kind  (§  133-163,  176,  177,  185,  190,  191,  197,  200,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  226-230).  And  so,  also,  more  or  less,  of  the  functions.  The 
same  rule  obtains  as  to  sympathy,  this  function  having  been  divided 
by  Mr.  Hunter  into  remote,  contiguous,  and  continuous  (§  452,  &c). 

496.  Remote  sympathv  is  the  principal  condition  of  the  function. 
Its  office  is  the  transmission  of  impressions,  whether  natural,  morbif- 
ic, or  remedial,  to  and  from  parts  separate  from  each  other,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  compound  organ,  or  tnrough  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  determined  on  parts  which  receive  the  primary  impressions, 
or  when  that  influence  proceeds  from  direct  impressions,  physical  or 
moral,  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system  itself  (§  230).  In  ^e  last  case, 
the  rationale  of  the  function  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  voluntary 
motion  (§  233). 

497.  Contiguous  sympathy  is  probably  a  modification  only  of  re- 
mote sympathy.  Its  peculiarity  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  blisters, 
leeches,  and  various  other  external  applications,  in  relieving  internal 
disease,  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  most  immediately  over  the 
internal  part.  Doubtless  the  centre  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  or 
where  the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected,. is  oflen  some  part 
of  the  ganglionic  system,  or  perhaps  some  plexus  of  nerves,  or  some 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  itself  (§  473,  no.  2,  c^d;  §  474,  no.  5, 
520).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  these  cases,  that  remote 
sympathy,  in  its  clear  acceptation,  is  brought  into  action. 

Toe  apparent  effects  of  contiguous  sympathy,  however,  may  be 
sometimes  explained,  especially  in  consecutive  morbid  processes,  by 


tlie  imtatioii  fioai  oAryJ  iN»sM]8yt)r  J^m  effwioni  of  ooa^ukbl* 
]ympb»  er  drfnd^  pf  surniee*  dcc^  us  in  plsunsy  and  ophtbahma. 

498,  a.  CoadBUoua  syupatliy  is'iDclependaiit  of  the  nerves,  and  be- 
longs to  i^nto  as'trell  a»  animals^  It  is  most  stroo^ypiODounced 
wben  antmoal  Btlini>M  epersfte^  and  it  alwaTS  oc^ois  in  the  4assue,  or 
another  continuous  intn  it,  upon  whicb  tne  primary  in^ession  ia 
made.    F  would  prefer  eltlKiig  it  amHmumt  nifimmkce^ 

4^#  ^.  Its  mode  of  propagolioti  ooneisai  in  the  eonditlott  of  a  pai^ 
ticakr'pait  of  a  tissue,  where  some  in^ression  is  nsade  upon  die  on- 
gsnic  properties,  being  extolled  to  other  parts  continuous  with  it,  i^ 
uninteirupted  soccessicMi;  though  the  changes  nay  be  maich  more  in- 
teaee  in  some  parts  of  the  tissue  than  in  others  (§  616,  no.  2). 

498,  c.  In  the  natural  cofiditioo  of  the  being,  the  eMration  of  thia 
principle  is  strikingly  mamfiMfeed  in  the  Tarioua  sensible  motions  ^i 
plants.    For  example, 

**  To  excite  the  motion  of  the  leaflets  and  petiole  of  the  mimesa,  it 
is\iot  necessary  that  ei^er  the  intumescence  ilneif,  or  even  the  leaves^ 
should  be  touched.  The  stimulus  may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  lese 
distant  part.  Even  the  roots  transmit  the  excitation  ti^  the  leaves. 
M.  Dntrodiet  moistened  a  small  portion  of  the  roots  c^  the  mimoss 
with  salphuric  acid,  and,  before  there  woe  time  Jar  the  aUorption  eftke 
acid  to  have  taken  place,  the  leates  became  folded'^  (§  289)^-^Mtn^ 
ler'b  Physiology, 

And  yet  we  leant  from  aUe  physiologists^  that  the  whote  connect- 
ed movements  of  plants,  in  their  circulation,  and  other  organic  ac- 
tions, depend  upon  purely  physicid  causes  ($  257, 261,  28iM291, 293, 
394,  303,  304). 

498,  d.  In  the  animal  body,  I  have  shown  that  die  contractions  and 
dilatations  ef  the  veins  are  greatly  owing  to  continaons  synmthy,  the 
immediate  exciting  caoses  consisting  in  the  existing  state  of  the  com- 
mmiicating  arteries  and  the  variable  quantities  ef  transmitted  blood. 
Here,  too,  as  xn  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  the  propamdon  of  the  con- 
tannoQS  sympathy  or  continuous  influence  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
results  in  a  corresponding  development  of  motion  ((  794,  795)« 

498,  e.  Again,  as  exemplifying  die  existence  of  ^contiDaoas  syrapa- 
ihy,  and  its  independence  of  the  nervous  system,  take  another  fact 
firom  the  animal  kingdom.     Thus : 

In  the  heart  of  many  animals,  "  cut  out  and  left  midisturbed  until 
the  frequency  of  its  beats  shall  have  so  far  diminished  that  considera- 
ble intervals  intervene  between  the  contractions  (or  if  it  have  entirely 
ceased  to  beat),  mechanical  irritation  by  means  of  a  needle  excites  a 
contraction  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  regtdar  beats;  and, 
at  whatever  part  the  irritation  be  applied,  the  reaction  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  heart  had  been  tiritated ;  that  is  to  say,  there  ensues  a 
contraction  not  at  one  point  only,  but  cf  the  whole  organ.''-^MotLXR'8 
Phydohgy. 

Bichat  says  of  the  foregoing  experhnent,  if  the  acdon  of  the  heart 
be  allowed  to  cease  entirely,  and  the  organ  be  then  pricked,  it  will 
not  only  begin  to  act  again,  but  that  a  dilatation  of  the  cavities  will 
sometimes  take  place  first.  The  acdon,  too,  may  not  begin  dll  some 
seconds  after  the  part  is  irritated  (§  189,  494  e,  516). 

498,y.  Continuous  sympathy  is  an  ixnportant  element  in  die  physi- 
ology of  disease  and  of  dierapeudcs.    This  is  conspicuously  seen  in 
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the  popagaiuii  a£  krfbniiiiatiioa  irom  a  cntni  pMt.  I«  »  tbaM*. 
pevncal  aanse,  it  k  aeoft  in  ciie  reEef  of  liepade  eoi^giCBtioDS.  by  keob* 
es  amHad  to  tiw  nus;  Wb«n,  beskheftdie  durect.  eSlbci^^m  loss  of 
Uooa,  tbe  ymKartatat  iinprpsiioii  iwfiich  it  lamie  vt^oa  tii*  omaie. 
profMBtie*  oi  the  mpomiA  tiasoa  of  the  lectum  bf  tua  ttiod»  en  ri>» 
straatiDg  blood  ii.  pruyigatiJ  progreBsivdy  atong  tba  wliole  traet  of 
the  membcane  up  to  tbagdoot  of  &  Jirefr^  along  yakack  ]t  10  e&tendiad 
to  the  oma  iCm^  iduMe  tecaotian  is  tkaa,  m  part^JBCieeied^  and  Am. 
organ  ouorwiaa  bron^  under  a  nelatary  iimiioaoa^  Jfai^  it  ia  ali^ 
tme,  thai  the  hnpreBaioa  «4mh  ia  made  upon  the>  inteetiDal  muooaa 
meaiibnnft  ia  prafutgated  to  tbe  boui  aitd  sptaal  ooxd  by  way  of  tha 
ayimielhrtic  nana,  noat  af&eaoe  tha  nervoua  power  ia  redacted  uptm 
tha  Icrar,  ahia*  dcc^  with  a  aahitaay  effeot,  dbroogh  die  motor  fibres  of 
ike  same  nerre ;  mi  tiiB0«mote'97iaipath.y  ia  ftihiullaneewsbr  brought 
into  operation  (^  5fgtt  iui»  €.  jftJsb,  Medietd  tmd  Pkymeiogwal  Cou^ 
fMaiorioit  roL  i^.  p.  135,  hc^, 

4d6^^*  The  eoBCinuoaB  iaiy roiiiQn»  ia  tfap  Ibtagetng  caM,  i^mmi  dMi 
islBBtinal  oMMOue  menboaaa^  la  eqnivolent,  in  principlev  to  that  whkli 
JB  piodaced  bTcachartics^  aothat  remote  BympathatiB  influeaoeB  waap 
be  piapagated  freat  att  pota  ef  tfM  caBal»  as  well  aa  ftoaa  tie  ^vetga 
of  Uie  anus.  Exactly  the  saaia  oxdaa  of  influeaoea  ^cingi  frans  en»> 
mas  and  suppoBitories,  whether  of  a  aedature  or  jpurgative  nature 
($  526)l  in  all  the  cases,  die  ftmctioaa  of  tba  kvar  axe  reached 
dnoii^li  the  insttumeataLity  of  tha  intestinal  mocooa  tiasner  just  aa 
necfaoaicBl  itiitattuas  of  tbia  conjnnccira,  or  of  the  meathnme  of  tba 
mouth,  afect  the  bidirymal,  or  die  aalivary  glands  (^  ^2»y 
.  ddft,  €U  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  tbeiafeaoi,  are  the  great  souveea 
of  true  ^raaathy ;  bat  the  gaagliiNne  syolew  has  an  impostant  parti> 
dpadon,  and  probably  supplies,  in  its  gangkia,  centres  of  syn^fMktbjr* 
Ttemerist  s^nnpathy  aj^pears  aoaaetimea  to  spriag  frota  dieae  ganglionic 
oentras,  and  coatigueos  sympadiy  more  oomiaonly  ($  466,  468»  469^ 
490,  49:8,  607,  620). 

499,  h.  'It  ia  also  ofrident,  that  the  most  essontiai  elemeat  in  sympa^ 
lliy  la  the  nervoua  power.  It  is  this  po^er  which  bringa  about  all 
diia  uldmate  and  important  reeuke*  it  is  excited  b^  all  kinds  of 
physical  and  moral  causes,  and  Tarioosly  modified  in  its  natnra  aad 
effects,  aecordrag  to  the  nature  of  the  excidng  causes.  (§  9d8-S3&). 

600,  a*  Remote  sympadiy  depends,  primarily,  upon  impsessiona 
made  upon  the  sensibilky  of  parts  diatant  from  the  nervous  centres^ 
or  directly  upoa  the  centres  themsehas*  In  one  case  the  fimsdoa  is 
associated  wtdi  sympathadc  seasadon,  ia  die  other  it  is  not  (§  446). 

600,  h.  When  aiade  upon  distant  pacts,  die  improasioa  is  transmit* 
ted  to  the  nenKMW  centres  throughnerveaof  seatadoa  or  the  aensitiva 
fibres  of  coai^Kmad  nerves,  and  bringa  the  nerrons  power  in  thooa 
centres  into  unusual  operation,  from  which  this  power  is  reflected 
through  nerves  of  motion,  or  the  motor  fibres  of  compound  nsrvesy 
upoa  the  irritability  of  odier  patis,  or  of  die  paat  which  sustained  the 
primary  impresaion,  and  dms  giwes  riae  to  diose  various  resuks  whieh 
are  the  prominent  phenomena  in  diia  complex  limedon  (§  466  d,  464- 
471). 

600,  e.  The  ordinary  results  of  remote  sympathy  vrill  fii^oiw  im<* 

MsioBS  made  direcdy  upon  the  nervous  centres,  tod,  indeed,  upoa 

\  traaka  of  nerres  (§  474  &,  607).    Those  impressioas  may  be  1 
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the  trunks 
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upoQ  the  brain  end  spinal  cord,  and  by  all  kinds  of  physical  agents, 
and  by  the  mind  and  its  passions.  The  physical  and  the  moral 
are  alike  operative..  They  rouse  the  nervous  power,  and  modify 
it  accordiDg  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  in  ihe  former  case  (b) ; 
when  it  is  transmitted  to  other  parts,  as  in  the  more  complex 
process  (§  222-233,  476-492).  If  t^e'  kniu  or  spinal  cord  be  ir- 
ritated by  the  direct  application  of  alcohol,«it  will  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  Xhe  heart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  on  the  contrary^,  their  action 
will  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  tobacco,  opium,  kc.  (§  476, 
&c.).  And  just  so  with  the  different  passions,  and  emotions.  Joy 
produces  a  lively  action  of  the  heart  and  all  the  cutaneous  vessels ; 
anger  a  more  violent  state  of  general  arterial  excitement;  shame  suf- 
fuses the  fiice  in  one  way,  and  love  in  another ;  fear  subdues  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  capilluies,  induces  palpitation,  covers  the  body 
with  a  cold  sweat,  and  leads  to  unwonted  micturition ;  jealousy  is  at- 
tended by  other  remarkable  results  in  organic  life ;  grief  undermines 
digestion,  &c  Disgusting  sights,  like  emetics,  produce  vomiting,  as 
vrUl  even  their  recollection.  These*  cases  are  all  coincident  vrith 
those  in  which  organic  actions  are  influenced  by  irritating  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  mechanically,  and  involve  exactly  the  same  essential 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  the  most  complex  "processes  of  remote 
sympathy  (§  476,  &c,  608). 

600,  d.  The  operation  of  the  will,  in  producing  voluntary  motion, 
follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  the  passions.  Each  is  equally  a  cause 
of  development  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  merely  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  brain,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where,  by  its  operation  upon  mobil- 
ity, through  irritability,  voluntary  motion  is  produced  (§  215, 226,  233, 
243-246,  258,  467,  476  c). 

**  Irritability,''  says  the  able  Macbride,  <'  is  to  be  held  as  a  requi- 
site foundation  for  the  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  for,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  comparison,  the  soul  would  be  no  more  capable 
of  moving  any  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  if  their  fibres,  in 
genera],  had  not  the  property  of  irritability,  than  a  musician  would  be 
capable  of  bringing  music  out  of  a  violin,  if  its  strings  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  elasticity"  (§  189,  206). 

And  this  shows,  us,  ako,  the  final  cause  of  the  exquisite  endowment 
of  all  muscles  in  organic  and  animal  life  with  irritability,  while  they 
possess  only  a  low  degree  of  sensibility  (§  193,  206). 

We  thus  see,  too,  another  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  nervous  power  is  so  excited  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  that  it  shall  give  rise  to  voluntary  motion.  That  the  will 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  only,  to  the  brain,  and  that  voluntary  motion  is  im- 
mediately determined  by  the  nervous  power,  is  manifest  from  the  co- 
incidence between  voluntary  motion  and  the  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  same  muscles  that  arise  from  irritations  of  the  ^ums  or  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  same  is  shown  by  the  spasmodic  actions  induced 
by  nux  vomica,  in  paralytic  affections ;  which  also  illustrates  the  dis- 
tinction between  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  shows  that  motion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nervous  system  (§  188, 193, 195,  206,  208). 
In  this  case,  sensibility  may  be  very  obtuse  in  the  affected  limb,  while 
the  agent  will  exert  a  greater  spasmodic  effect  on  the  paralyzed  than 
on  the  sound  muscles.     This  greater  effect  is  owing  to  the  morbid 
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development  of  irritability.  And  what  farther  illustrates  the  philoso- 
phy as  to  the  action  of  the"  nervous  power  upon  irritabilitjr  in  rousing 
paralyzed  muscles,  is  the  opposite  effect  of  conia ;  for,  m  this  case, 
conia  paralyzes  the  muscles  without  impairing  sensibility  (§  487,^^)* 

In  all  these  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  the  irritations  are  propasa- 
ted  upon  the  cerebro-spmal  axis,  and  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  me 
nervous  power;  in  the  case  of  the  will  the  irritation  is  direct,  in  its 
analogous  function  of  voluntary  motiofi.  And  what  shows,  in  the  ciise 
of  the  will,  that  it  is  the  nervbus  power,  tratismitted  to  the*  irritability 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  is  die  immediate  excitine  cause  of  vol- 
untary motion,  is  the  manifest  &ct  that  this  power  is  Uie  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  the  analogous  spasmodic  movements. 

"  We  know  the  peculiar  office  of  the  brain,"  says  Philip,  •*  by  ob- 
serving what  functions  are  lost  by  its  removal ;  the  sensorial  functions. 
The  nervous,  then,  obeys  the  sensorial  system,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  muscular  obeys  the  nervous  system ;  but,  as  the  muscular 
power  has  an  existence  independent  of  the  nervous,  so  has  the  nervous 
an  existence  independent  oi  the  sensorial  power/' 

500,  e.  M(Jtion  is  produced  in  muscles  that  are  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  involuntary  (as  those  of  respiration),  through  the  principles  now 
stated ;  and  the  modus  operandi  of  their  involuntary  movements'also  il- 
lustrates fully  the  philosophy  of  voluntary  motion.  Thus,  in  the  involun- 
tary act  of  respiration,  some  peculiar  inipression  upon  the  lungs,  arising, 
B,  from  want  of  air,  is  the  cause  of  that  development  and  transmis- 
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sion  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  respiratory  muscles  which  induces  an 
action  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  in  the  same  muscles  by 
an  act  of  the  will.  The  only  apparent  difference  is,  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  the  will,  and  not,  as  in  the  other 
case,  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  phenomenon,  also,  for 
the  will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestines,  just  as  it  is,  indirectly,  by  the  irritation  of  a  cathartic 
This  is  evinced  bv  the  quickened  peristaltic  action  when  on  the  way 
to  the  temple  of  Cloicina.  It  is  an  example,  too,  in  which  the  will  is 
seen  to  exert  a  retarding  as  well  as  accelerating  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tines. The  will  has  a  still  greater  control  over  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  which  that  organ  is  excited  into  action  in  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  urine  (§  518).  In  the  foregoing  cases,  however,  the  will 
commonly  operates  upon  the  organic  muscles  through  its  associate  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  perinasum  (§  243,  519). 

Here,  also,  is  presented  another  fact  in  proof  of  the  exactness  of 
Design,  another  display  of  the  special  modifications  of  the  properties 
of  life,  since  it  is  here,  if  any  where  in  organic  life,  that  the  will  may 
be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  final  causes  of  nature,  while  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  will  can  exert  an  influence  on  any 
other  part  of  the  trul^  organic  system  ^§  72-74,  136,  181^  d,  199). 

500,  ee.  The  principle  concerned  in  we  foregoing  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary movements  is  the  same  as  when  an  emetic  operates  ;  only, 
in  this  instance,  the  peculiar  impression  transmitted  from  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumoffastric 
nerve,  modifies  and  directs  the  nervous  power  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself;  so<  that  besides  taking  its  reflected  course  through  tbe  respira- 
tory nerves  of  motion,  and  exciting  convulsive  instead  of  respiratory 
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,  k  fsHlk  npoBTuiGWi  «tker  parta^  ttid  may  Uras  wmuhMM- 
tmsAf  indkice  copious  perBPintioq,  •iHaMiili  profiwe  jecfBtioiii  frou 
llie  li^er,  kutostmesy  Jbel,  «id  braak  nycrwip,  or  pnemnoDia.  Jbcactlj 
4he  same  kxr,  alao,  is  eoooemed  wnea  odiar  veaiecUa]  <pr  morbifie 
agents  exext  tfanr  taflEbctB  mpon  parte  xenole  firom  the  disect  seat  of 
their  operation. 

5>00,f,  The  fagegoing  soak^  between  Tohutary  and  spasBiodia 
notionB,  and  the  maced  nrodons'cf  raspiralion,  extends  to  those  move- 
meBts  whidi  aie  genaraled  or  htflnenced  hy  the  passioas,  and  hetween 
Ae  whole  tbeve  is  a  dose  analogy  with  Ihe  efieots  ef  all  physical 
ajgfenCs,  and  all  inarbid  states,  whi<m  inflaenee  opganie  actioBsthioiig)! 
ihe  medium  of  Che  nanrons  power,  or  sympathetioidly.  The  pasaions^ 
also,  fike  physiccd  causes,  produce  iavoluntary  aMvefaeaU  in  aaimal 
as  wieU  as  organic  bfe  (§  2U,  844). 

MO,  g*  Different  ovdeta  of  nerves  ai«i,  however,  oonoemed  in  ite 
transmisskMi  ef  impressioni^  none  txr  less,  aooerdiag  to  the  nature  of 
:Ae  exciting  canses.  Thas,  the  neives  af  volkion  are  aot  these  by 
which  organic  processes  are  inflaeaeed.  £Tea  in  the  volantary  mus- 
«kee  the  irnuboity  whieh  ia  relattte  to  theit  orgsaic  flinctiQiia,  as,  also, 
aensibility,  may  be  aiorbidly  exsked,  and  yet  the  muscles  be  incapable 
af  obeying  tbe  will,  as  often  hafqpens  in  pttralysis  (§  487,  gg'^  Again, 
adier  muscles,  as  those  of  ifespin^on*  aiw  influenced  bodi  tln'oagh  the 
win  and  tfaroagfa  lamete  synpatb^.  And  while,  ia  these  respect^ 
we  can  recognise  no  anatomical  -disliBotiont  either  in  structave  or  xa- 
latton  of  the  papis,  this  inscrutable  phenomenon  is  not  less  paradoxical 
liuat  the  agency  I  bsnre  ascribed  «o  tbe  nervous  power  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease  ;  while  yet  more  astoaishing  » <the  inetitutioa 
of  different  orders  of  nenras,  even  of  £bres  in  common  nerves,  for  the 
ttansnission  Gif  impressions  to  the  nervoas  eeatres,  and  from  those  cen* 
tres  to  thd  drcumference;  and  sonre  surprising  stiJA  is  the  reeeptioa 
and  transmission  of  impressions  from  these  centres  (§  189,  234,  236). 
And  stifl  more  remarkable  is  tbe  BMtnner  in  which  the  wifl,  the  paa- 
sions,  and  other  exciting  causes  of  motioci,  through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power,  pass  over  intermediate  nervea»  ^xtd  elect,  as  their  mo> 
tor  channel,  l^ose  which  are  varioasly  disconnected  in  their  anatomi- 
oal  relations  (§  233}).  And  here  we  may  <pbserve,  faxihei:,  ^e  analo- 
gy which  subsists  between  the  modus  operandi  of  the  will,  and  of  phys- 
ical agents,  in  developing  motion  (d).  In  all  the  cases,  whether  voi- 
antary  or  involontarf,  or  mixed,  as  in  respiration,  the  nervous  power 
is  Toased  and  transmitted  through  motor  nerves  upon  the  kritability 
of  all  the  parts  that  may  be  influenced  (§  188,  205).  In  the  case  of 
^e  will,  and  the  passions,  and  of  the  immediate  action  of  physical 
•agents  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  developauait  ef  the  nervous 
poa^er  is  direct;  but,  wheU'Causes  operate  upon  the  nervous  extremi- 
iies,  the  nervous  power  is,  of  ^ouzsot  developed  by  impressions  trans- 
nutted  to  the  central  parts. 

500,  A.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that, 
since  the  will  determines  voluntary  motion,  but  has  no  influence  upon 
^vganic  actions,  with  the  exceptions  stated  (t) ;  and  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  passions  operate  powerfully  in  organic,  but  imperfectly  and 
only  in  an  involuntary  manner  in  animal  life,  and  as  judgment,  per- 
ception, and  reflection,  exert  no  appreciable  influences  in  either  liffe, 
Tuuess  as  morbific  causes,  or  sometimes  lessening  the  action  of  the 
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it  «ppeari  ibflt  aU  lAwae  oamai  or  prope«tio8  are  flKattuct  •lomenlB  of 
Ae  neotaOi  wad  iastiaedve  pnnciple;  just  m  inritaUUty,  seBAbHitv, 
ttoUitif ,  3cc.,  are  disdnet  propeides  or  etemwnte  of  tfae  vilal  pziBcipie 
f$  175  ^,  1;8S,  l«8i  d,  384  c,  476  c). 

500,  i.  Ooander,  appin,  hoar  4i0breiit  ^eats  applied  to  diiareat 
MTtB  will  affisct  |MatU3uiar  orgaaa^  TB—ifnly  shaatad,  m  %  very  wii- 
Ibrm  maaiies,  ataa,  by  otmumm  oonaem,  dvooffh  Ae  mrroiis  ayatem; 
aui  the  raapkatory  maacka,  for  exaflBple  <f  137).  ^  The  wii<^e  Byateaa 
^reapiiutory  nervea  oaa  he  axcked  to  action  byimtattoa  «f  any  paift 
^  the  opocoiia  aaenbraiie,  6oin  ^  iBoath  to  the  anua,  from  the  aoa- 
Criia  to  the  lungs,"  Thia  kritatiaQ  may  he  eeftaUi^ed,  aad  iveidt  in 
iiKieaaed  leaparatary  movements,  by  mediantcal  a^nta,ea  hy  tieklnig 
the  fincm;  sod  by  many  «aheza  dmrngk  their  iatiBnaie  mtuea,  m  to- 
haooe  applied  to  li»  voae.  But,  what  ia  ntooe  remaxkable,  Teapiratnm 
amy  he  aAso  accelerated  by  iaq>re8Bioii8  made  wpem  particahr  paru«f 
the  anr&ee  of  the  holy,  as  by  tickliiig  the  f^et;  and  agasn,  hy  a  afaroog 
light  impin^g  on  liie  lotina;  and  yet,  again,  by  bope  and  &ar,  hy  hvfB 
and  hatfed.  Tbeae  ei^niplea  embrace  m  the  varietica  that  oecnr  be- 
tween the  sn^e  act  ef  remiratHm  and  ceagfanig,  sneeaaag;  and  con- 
^vnlsive  spaam.  Again,  anouier  modified  oMur  of  movements  vomj  he 
iadnced  m  the  aame  muscies  by  aganta  of  yet  odiar  wtuea;  aa  mm 
tbe  brttation  of  emetics.  Mechanical  irritatioeB  of  the  tbeoat  may 
«lso  deteimine  either  coiigiriDg  or  ^oanting;  and  bece,  aa  wjtb  the  m- 
creaaed  reflpiratory  mo^ments,  certain  irntationa  of  dba  sorfaoe,  aa 
(tobacoatomaaies  ef  theihet,  wifi  eKcite  die  remiratery  mnsolaa  to 
A&  act  of  ▼omitbig.  in  this  last  caae,  however,  me  irritation  is  int 
transmitted,  sympathetically,  to  the  miaoous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§ 
j$04),  liom  wtieaoe  it  is  retnned  to  the  nerrxms  oentrea,  and  from  thence 
vefleoled  upon  the  respiratory  muscdes,  the  sidn,  &c  (^  504, 514  <Z,  k,  l), 

it  win  be  thus  Been,  ibait  diese  various  agents,  actmg  upon  dxtferont 
pafts,  give  rise  to  amdogoaa  dr  aimilar  phenomena  throngh  the  me- 
dium e^  the  nenrous  power,  bat  l^y  brr^Te  a  great  variety  of  aenai- 
trre  neivea,  while  die  motor  nerves  are  abont  the  aame  in  all  die 
cases. 

500,/  But,  the  Ibregoing  oompleKity,  which  muat  And  its  srihrtwp 
TD  the  attributes  i^f  the  nervous  povi^er  operating  dnougb  ita  anatomi- 
cal medium,  is  vastly  ineroased  by  ibe  coincident  phenomena  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  will  and  by  mental  emotioaa.  Thua,  in- 
creased respiration,  coughing,  vomiting,  dec,  may  be  produced  by  an 
act  of  die  wiM;  grief  occasions  weeping  and  sighing;  joy,  laugfaler; 
yawning  gives  rise  to  yawning  in  another ;  disagreeable  xeoolleotiooa 
produce  vomitmg,  &c. 

500,  ^.  it  is  rea£ly  seen  that  a  common  philosophy  mast  interpret 
all  the  foregoing  e^Tects.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  «ame  dutivgh- 
out.  It  is  everv  wbere  die  influence  of  the  nervous  tpower ;  bat  what 
strange  variety  m  "die  remote excidn^  causes  1  Norisdiisafi;  fbrdie 
same  great  aiid  simple  law  obtains  m  all  Tokmtory  movements.  Let 
us  also  especially  remark  die  parallel  which  exists  between  die  deter- 
mination of  the  win  upon  particular  muscles,  according  to  its  own 
choice,  and  thus  constondy  passing  over,  or  isolating,  Tarious  motor 
nerves,  or,  yet  more  remarinbly,  sending  its  influences  throu|^  cer- 
tain branches  of  a  compound  nerve  and  h<ddmg  in  passive  subjection 
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all  the  rest,  and  of  those  agents  which  we  have  just  seen  toeztend 
their  inflaenee  specifically  to  the  nerves  of  respiration,  and  those  of  a 
remedial  or  morbific  nature  which,  like  the  will,  elect  and  avoid  the 
nerves  vnthout  reference  to  order  (§  233|,  492,  no.  6).  This  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  is  perpetually  in  progress  in  health  among  all  the 
organic  viscera;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  how  the  well-trained 
juggler  brings  into  simultaneous  actipn  almost  every  voluntary  mus- 
cle, and  each  one  in  obedience  to  the  foregoing  law  of  elective  influ- 
ence, we  shall  readily  comprehend  how  disease,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  give  to  the  nervous  power  the  same  complex  direc- 
tion, in  organic  life.  But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  various  in- 
tonations of  voice,  and  especially  such  as  form  the  melody  of  song. 
Each  one,  every  variation,  whatever  the  succession  of  change,  is  d^ 
termined  by  an  act  of  volition,  rousinr,  and  determining  the  nervous 
power,  with  all  the  rapidity  and  mutations  of  thousht,  with  varying  in- 
tensity, and  incalculable  changes  of  direction,  and  compounded  in  an 
endless  manner,  upon  those  muscles  which  are  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  vocal  apparatus  (^  234  e,  473  c,  no.  6,  526  dj. 

Following,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  path  of  nature,  it  is  no  di& 
ficult  problem  to  understand  how  embarrassments  in  speech,  as  stam- 
mering, &c.,  should  often  depend  upon  morbid  irritations  of  the  ce- 
rebro-spinal  axis,  either  of  a  direct  nature,  or  from  influences  propa- 
gated m>m  the  digestive  viscera,  or  from  other  parts.  This  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  so  opposed  to  the  conclusions  in  surgery,  enlightens  us 
as  to  the  temporary  benefit,  but  the  ultimate  failure,  in  numerous 
cases,  of  dividing  the  sublingual  muscle,  and  places  the  fallacious  relief 
upon  the  true  eround  of  a  transient  moral  influence.  These  cases, 
therefore,  should  go  into  the  hands  of  a  profound  physiologist. 

600,  L  In  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  of  the  various  exciting 
causes  of  motion  in  the  respiratory  muscles,  alone,  we  have  a  great 
element  by  which  we  readily  attain  the  philosophy  of  those  analogous 
examples  in  which  morbific  and  remedial  agents  establish  changes  in 
organs  where  the  nervous  communications  with  the  direct  seat  of  the 
morbific  or  remedial  action  may  be  obscure,  or  far  less  manifest  than 
with  other  parts  on  which  no  sympathetic  influence  is  simultaneously 
exerted.  And,  coming  also  to  those  complex  influences  which  hold 
the  iris  in  complete  obedience  to  the  great  final  cause  for  which  it  was 
ordained,  and  many  other  equally  demonstrable  but  intricate  problems 
relative  to  die  nerves,  and  those  others  which  concern  an  unintermittinff 
action  of  the  nervous  power  in  maintaining  some  of  the  most  exact  and 
obvious  conditions  of  animal  life,  as  seen  in  the  permanent  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  muscles,  we  have  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject 
which  will  not  fail  to  dissipate  every  remaining  obscurity,  and  estab- 
lish forever  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines  and  all  tne  corruptions  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

500,  m.  How  shall  we  expound  the  seemingly  paradoxical  phe- 
nomenon of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  transmitting  their  impressions 
through  special  nerves,  in  the  foregoing  irregular  manner  ?  We  must 
look  to  the  special  relations  of  the  operating  causes  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  parts  remotely  influenced,  both  in  regard  to  the  ns^ural 
state  of  the  properties  and  their  acquired  susceptibilities,  and  also  as 
the  operating  causes  may  modify  the  nervous  power.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  is  the  same  as  where  the  will  develops  motion  by  deter- 
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mining  ihe  nezTons  power  apon  the  animal  moscles  wiftout  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  nerves  are  diBtribated  (k), 

600,  n.  Gontraated  with  all  this  should  now  be  stated  the  doctrine 
of  the  chemical  school,  as  it  comes  applauded  from  the  laboratory 
«  350i). 

The  source  of  motion,  then,  with  this  school,  voluntaiy  and  involun* 
tary,  is  the  same  with,  that  which  Liebiff  assigns  for  thought,  namely, 
a  cShemical  change  in  the  substance  of  the  org^an  (§  349,  e).  The  mo- 
tions of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  intestines,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  incessant  chemical  process.  If  the  will  operate,  chem- 
ical changes  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  motion.  The  will  is  the  de- 
composing cause,  and  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  are  die  cause  of 
the  will,  Siough  "  the  Reformer"  does  not  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
those  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  that  give  rise  to  the  will  and 
to  other  acts  of  intellection  (§  175  c,  349  e,  500  h). 

It  is  presumable,  \Lowever,  that  these  acts  are  themselves  the  causes 
of  the  physical  changes  upon  which  they  depend ;  just  as  it  is  said  that 
the  chemical  forces  are  tne  cause  of  the  vital  force  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  organic  processes  and  results  that  depend  upon  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  forces.  That  is  the  latest  approved  version 
(§  4^  d,  349  df  441  e,  447^^*).  In  this  way,  too,  the  chemist  expounds 
the  balance  between  waste  and  nutrition;  and  that  the  latter  may 
sometimes  gain  upon  the  former,  sleep  has  been  ordained.  In  times 
of  sleep,  voluntary  motion  being  suspended,  there  is  less  of  the  chem- 
ical waste,  and  therefore  a  chemical  increase.  That,  also,  is  the  ap- 
proved philosophy  of  sleep.     Here  is  a  summary  of  the  whole. 

"  Now,  since  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  amount  of 
force  consumed  in  producing  voluntary  mechanical  effects,  unequal 
quantities  of  living  tissue  are  wasted,  there  must  occur,  in  every  indi- 
vidual, unless  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a  con- 
dition in  which  all  voluntary  motions  are  completely  checked;  in 
which,  therefore,  these  occasion  no  waste.     This  conditi<Mi  is  called 


*'  Now,  since  the  consumption  of  force  for  the  involuntary  motions 
continues  in  sleep,  it  is  plain  that  a  waste  of  matter  also  continues  in 
that  state ;  and  if  the  original  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored,  we  must 
suppose  that,  during  sleep,  an  amount  of  force  is  accumulated  in  the 
Jbrm  of  living  tissue^  exactly  equal  to  that  which  was  consumed  in  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  motion  during  the  preceding  waking  period.'* 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemi^ry. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  chemist  was  **  nodding,"  from  the  over- 
sight he  has  made  of  the  coincidences  presented  by  the  nutrition  of 
plants  (§  350,  nos.  64-76).  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the 
foregoing  rationale  of  animal  and  organic  functions,  that  tne  nerves 
are  made  the  conductors  of  a  force  which  is  every  where  generated  by 
chemical  changes,  and  upon  which  force  it  is  said  the  more  sensible 
motions  immediately  depend,  notwithstanding,  also,  these  motions  and 
those  of  an  insensible  nature  are  said  to  depend  immediately  and  ex* 
cluMvely  upon  the  chemical  forces,  as  well  as  altogether  upon  the  vital 
force  (^  350,  441  e). 

But  again,  I  ask  the  chemist  for  the  primary  cause  of  those  chem- 
ical changes  in  which  originate  the  acts  of  the  mind,  its  passions,  &c.y 
and  which  call  us  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking  state  ( 175  c,  349  e. 


HMH  gjg).  liAthB  ehennit,  «tid  die  pbyriod  pfaOowmifaer  of  li^  to 
explain  the  mechmabm  «id  tin  ham  of  sjrnipattij  4>y  tbe  ^vplioitieB 
«f  any  pxiBciple  in  physia  or  ckemirtnT,  Let  the  diemigt  coo^Mfer, 
dukt  in  every  proeen  of  neoieCB  ^rneratny  there  we  involved  Tory  cb- 
vene,  yet  very  precise  effects,  and  that  he  must  have  one  species  of 
ekemML  change  for  the  traasmission  of  impreuums  tfarongh  the  sen- 
eilive  nerves  to  the  nervoos  centves,  anolhar  for  ibe  iBmresnons  ex« 
orted  upon  those  centres,  mnotlier  ibr  die  feflection  of  the  snflnencea 
through  the  motor  nerves,  and  yet  aaodior  for  the  efiects  exerted  «t 
the  nkinate  dedOnation  of  this  iMnaziny  Toond  of  never-ending  infla« 
enses,  as  indispeoBable  to  the  process  of  Tsspiratioil ;  and  conoig  to 
morbid  states,  there  ma  A  he  anodier  series  of  cbenkai  diaages  ««■• 
foxwing,  lespectively,  to  die  naiture  ai  every  morbid  nftuence  and 
pMMhnt  ({  1881  d,  464,  461/,  649  i,  «76). 

Take  any  single  attribute  ^  the  nervoas  system,  and  we  shall  find 
it  aa  vemancaftdy  distingvisked  iram  all  tinnn  else  as  ■  die  meatsl 
pciaeiple.  The  pewar-ftiacfa  appertains  to  that  aystem,  and  presulBB 
ewer  the  whafte  hfe  of  aninnds, »  just  as  unique  in  ail  its  e^nratiaiia. 
The  distinction  alone,  in  variow  aspecta,  between  die  condition  of  tho 
sensitive  nerves,  <or  ibe  eensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  and  dwea 
arhioh  are  mppropiiate  to  the  motor  inflnenoe,—- thoae  wluch  oonvey 


impressions  to  the  central  paita  and  those  wiiich  transmit  them  to  > 
parts  of  the  ^ngamzatian,  to  the  organic  stmctHre  of  die  fountain 
itaelf,— dioae,  I  maj,  vhich  aerfo  to  awaiken  die  mind,  or  lo  stamp  en 
the  nervous  oenlaes,  ivith  sH  the'  precision  of  thouglit,  en  iaconoervable 
variety  of  inflnenoes  winch  are  nnoeasingly  in  pvogress  in  ewry  odier 
part,  but  ividi  na  odier  appreciable  result  dian  die  movements  which 
ieUew  in  aM  die  organic  oonstxtuden,  oontnated  with  dm  totally  dia- 
tinct  prerogadve-of  thoae  nerveB,«nd  liioae  fibres  of  oampound  nervea» 
which  give  rise  to  cbe  diatsnt  movements  and  changes, — ^place,  at  an 
nnuttemble  diatanoe,  aU  analogy  wMi  the  recognizod  impooderable 
Bubstances  and  with  every  other  agent  or  power  in  die  mineral  hmg- 
dom  (§  451  c,  453).  But,  I  would  not  so  far  speculate  upon  die  na> 
4nra  of  die  nenroos  power  as  eren  to  assmne  fior  it  a  place  amengthe 
amponderables,  w^nch  the  physical  philosopher,  -upon  no  betfisr  evi- 
dence, nnhesitatiagly  avows  as  tlie  condation  of  Hght,  heat,  and  diaft 
snore  inmi'nlahile  substance,  inponderabAe  magnetiam,  which  awakena 
no  sensaden,  aatd  produces  no  edect  v^dou  organic  lile.  Least  of  all 
WDoSd  i  plaoe  die  principle  of  life,  or  its  element  tbe  nervoos  power, 
upon  a  par  with  the  imponderables  in  -their  designated  condition  as 
matBiial  '^ftnids^"  nor  claim  for  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality 
f^  d  75,  M).  The  itme  phyaiologiat  attempte  net  problems  whicb  havn 
^no  relndon  to  poancxpiles  mid  laws,  and  which  divert  phflosophy  from 
Its  -praclacal  nses.  It  is  true,  he  argues  dm  existence  of  the  princrole 
of  bfe,  its  renniiuihle  attributes,  its  oontradisdnction  from  all  otnar 
Ofgents,  upon  the  gnnnd  of  die  pj|rilosopher  in  |diysica,  ibat  he  itm 
anoet  tte  «btrader  widi  ins  own  ratiocinarion.     He  tells  him  that  km 


^  „  are  dm  aame,  on3y  mere  various,  disdnct  in  their  natmre, 

9nd  more  idemmiatradve.  He  points  him  to  his  ''unduladoas"  of 
light,  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  the  prismatic  analysis,  its 
'Confirmation  V)r  libTe,  his  imponderable  mystery  which  spans  die  ^lobe, 
its  co-opendon  with  die  electric  iluid,  dieir  instant  transmission  of 
ja  disturbing  cause  to  tbe  ends  of  die  eardi,  making  the  record  at  one 
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of  its  poles  en  the  impwlie  haa  neuod  mhick  began  ai  tii 
(§  175  bb,  188^  J,  234  e,  d,  e). 

500,  «i  Lei  «0  sew  ^bservc^  ewaMwil j,  tiie  "woiMleiful  i^Btaai  of 
wnalogiee  wbick  Nature  hm  »o«d«ae€l  laeng  ike  viul  <rinwli,  ind  Ic—tt 
from  thi8,aiid  from  the  same  efstem  of  Yialaftioii^p  mhkk  ^atinguid^ 
m  other  pans  w  ^e  great  chaui  of  •eKvtenoea»  diat  iMr  la«ra«re  am- 
ale  vAkota  ike  pheiiomeaa  aro  ▼arioiM  and  coiD(>laKy  aaii  tluit  all  faar 
deaigu  aad  operatMiiB  are  ausoeptilble  of  redmiuni  to  ft  few  genenfl 
prinioipleB,  whidiyivibeiroiiee  kaowiv  tHmnsMfte  dM  daiioeBt  JabyrMk, 
and  aenre  na  inatoad  <£  the  ▼olunmiiB  fiusta  wfakh  liav«  been  mdo- 
ally  accamulating  for  ageaf  One  principila  ia  a  key  to  a.  thewnwd  plift- 
aomoMi }  uid  aa  new  ones  apnng  w,  bannnr  mwJagiaB  math  8Q<»  as 
9X9  koown,  die  pnneiple  oeaaoa  to  tbeir  leady  wUtf/rdtBAaa* 

la  leapeot  to  dM  aaalogiaa  among  the  tkal  atinrali,  die  naady  beia|; 
eoaneoted  widi  die  hedytand  aelii^  upon  at  IxAh  diiieetlr  or  tkraag^ 
the  nervous  powev,  should  naturally  he  one  of  dMsn  ;  and  neue  we  iBnd 
k  opeimting  ai  peouCar  ways  i^on  «he  kritabiiky  bol^  cf  otgaak  aaid 
i^mal  Hfe^— first 'directly  upon  die  bndn,  and  than  pvodnoing  vala»- 
tary  motion  througii  the  nerveaa  power,  ar  so  affetaiag  the  oaganic 
states  as  <to  be  a  Borbifio  or  a  cnrative  aaent.  Jast  so  widi  fciaun 
afsats.  Irritate  die  brain  and  spasms  wiU  iaibw,  whSe  dm  aame  ip- 
ritadon  goes  to  die  recesses  of  organic  life.  The  natmal  stiomfi  of 
Jtife  laaintaBi  die  vital  aodons  by  excidag  dm  vital  properriea.  But, 
dwre  we  nsany  feveign  agents  nAiich  are  marbtfic,  mid  dmse  c^mnta 
ia  die  same  way^  only,  at  the  aame  tane^  tbey  alter  die  aatuve  of  &e 
vital  properdes ;  asid  it  is  exaody  in  this  way,  alsQ,  that  the  tnind  avJl 
its  pasaionB  prodnoe  ^disease.  The  ifiipiiessiona,  bowavev,  in  dm  fenaar 
Aise,  may  be  vefiected  from  the  nervous  centres,  wbile  m  the  latter, 
dmy  ori^nate  in  thoae  centres.  Again,  these  are  cdier  foreign  agents 
which  aid  in  restoring  the  diseased  properdes  and  actiaasteaheimiy 
state,  and  thdr  priihc^le  of  operadon  is  ^exaedy  aimtlar  to  that  of  the 
mind  when  this  affedt  atda  in  the  removal  of  diseaae. 

Take  next  the  blood,  the  natacal  vital  admalns  of  organic  actioaa, 
which  makes  its  impressions  upon  the  same  properties  and  in  the  saam 
wayaswehwe  just  seen  of  the  mind  and  fereignagentB.  But,  imiike 
die  latter,  it  is  >a  linnff  egeat,  and  <oalls  into  action  die  properties  of 
Hfe  for  die  fmrpose  «f  bei^  itseilf  acted  upoa,  that  it  may  be  incoipa- 
rated  with  the  organised  stmotore  and  receive  the  ple^BOtade  of  tboaa 
|»ewers  through  which  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  organaaed  tissues,  that 
this  new  farmadon  may  agaia  cenerate  the  same  fluid,  and  be  acted 
won,  in  its  turn,  by  ether  blood.  Its  analogy,  daoiafaao,  to  the  aMU- 
tal  principle  relates  espeoiaUy  to  tm  property  as  a  vital  agent  Bat, 
we  find  in  die  nervous  Mwer  an  agent  of  more  extenaive  analegiaa 
with  the  blood,  sinee  this  agent,  like  the  blood,  not  only  aflfects  dm 
organic  properdes  and  actions,  but  is  also  exquisitely  suscepdble  of 
modifyii^  mflueaoes,  of  chanms  in  its  nalmre,  from  dm  action  of  die 
mind  and  from  external  siorbinc  aad  remedial  agents^  nrgiMriag  even 
the  very  character,  as  an  operatiBg  cause,  whndi  appertains  to  the 
agents,  retfwcdveljr,  'fhat  may  call  it  into  action  (§  2Sd-232).  The 
range  of  analogies  is,  therefere,  coextensive  between  die  nervous  ponF- 
er  and  all  other  vital  agents  (§  74  «,  188}  d%  Aad  eo  of  the  aemea 
■n  its  acdon  upon  dm  "organic  pnmerdes  of  the  ovum ;  infesing,  also, 
net  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral  oonsdtutian  iato  dm  •ovnsL    The 
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corporeal  and  mental  attributes  of  bodi  parents  are,  in  consequence, 
blended  together  (§  63,  See,), 

Consider,  finally,  the  hibernating  animal,  whose  general  modifica- 
tion  of  irritability  (§  191)  is  so  constituted  with  a  reference  to  preser- 
vation against  low  degrees  of  external  temperature,  that  mecnanical 
irritation,  heat,  and  a  variety  of  agents  applied  to  the  surface,  shall  so 
awaken  the  nervous  influence  that  his  temperature  will  suddenly  rise 
from  below  the  40th  degree  of  Fahrenheit  up  to  its  natural  standard  oS 
98^.  But  the  curious  fact  attending  thb  remarkable  law  of  preserva* 
tion  is  the  same  result  from  an  intensity  of  cold  that  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  animal  (§  441,  <Q. 

600,  p.  In  res]»ect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  brain  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  I  will  add  in  farther  explanation  of  what  I  have  said  in 
section  241,  that  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  brain 
is  especially  designed  for  the  subserviency  of  the  will  and  perception, 
and  has  comparatively  little  connection  with  judgment,  reflection,  &c., 
and  less  with  perception  than  with  the  wilL  Its  great  final  cause,  in 
respect  to  mind  and  instinct,  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  voluntary  muscles,  throueh  the  nervous  power  (§  455,  a). 
The  wiU  is,  therefore,  a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  while  this  organ  sup- 
plies, in  consequence,  the  nervous  power  by  which  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  action. 

.  In  respect  to  perception,  we  discover  the  relation  of  the  mind  to 
the  brain  in  another  aspect,  and,  also,  another  analogy  between  the 
will  and  physical  agents  as  vital  stimuli  Through  sensibility  the 
brain  is  acted  upon,  and  this  impression  rouses  the  mind,  or  its  prop- 
erty, perception,  and  sensation  is  the  resulting  effect  (§  175,  e), 

501,  a.  Sympathy  is  acUve  when  it  produces  sensible  effects.  It  is 
pauive  when  its  effects  are  insensible,  as  in  the  natural  rhythm  of  the 
organic  system. 

501,  h.  In  the  perfectly  natural  condition  of  sympathy  in  organic 
life,  the  nervous  influence  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties. Its  natural  operation  is  disturbed  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  and  by  mental  emotions. 

501,  c.  It  is  mostly  in  conditions  of  disease  that  we  notice  the  re- 
sults of  sympathy.  In  health  we  see  only  the  universal  harmony ; 
unless  disturbed  by  a  blush,  or  bv  the  abundance  of  urine  when  cold 
chills  the  surface,  or  fear  exerts  its  more  mysterious  sway.  Disease 
affbrds  the  striking  examples  of  display  in  the  nervous  power,  and 
these  examples  are  what  most  engage  die  attention  of  the  physician. 
To  trace  out  their  complexity,  as  one  part  after  another  gives  rise  to 
disease  consecutively  in  each,  and  as  each  may  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  of  the  whole,  or  as  remedial  agents  may  institute  corresponding 
ciifcles  of  sympathy,  are  the  most  important  and  difficult  objects  <n 
medicine. 

502,  a.  Diseases  generallv  begin  without  the  agency  of  the  nerves. 
Morbific  oauses  make  their  impression  upon  the  orgamc  properties  of 
some  particular  part,  when  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  altered  state  of  the  part  is  felt  by  the  nervous  centres,  from 
whence  a  disturbing  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  to  other  parts 
(§  133-154,  188-193,  516,  no.  7,  657,  666). 

.  502,  h.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  where  disease  invades 
the  system  extensively  from  its  first  explosion,  as  in  idiopathic  fever, 
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sympathetic  seiuibiUty  is  affected  by  the  primary  morbific  cause  as  an 
important  element  in  establishing  die  general  predisposition  (J  149, 
201,  451  b,  559,  660,  666). 

502.  c.  Remedial  agents  may  operate  directly  upon  a  part,  and  re- 
store its  morbid  pfoperties  and  fluictions  without  any  agency  of  the 
nerres.  This  is  generally  true  where  the  remedy  is  applied  directly 
to  the  tissue  affeOed ;  but,  in  all  other  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  Uie 
medium  of  transmission.  Upon  these  fundamental  pnnciples,  the 
main  ait  of  therapeutics  is  or  snould  be  founded. 

503.  When  disease,  or  morbific,  or  remedial  agents  transmit  their 
influence  from  any  part  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  there  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  the  modification  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  impression  which  is  transmitted  to  the^nervous  centres. 
These  transient  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  are  similar,  in 
principle,  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic  properties,  and 
which  essentially  constitute  the  disease.  The  passions  also  modify 
the  nervous  power  in  vniys  peculiar  to  each ;  and,  in  all  the  cases, 
corresponding  effects  are  produced  upon  the  condition  of  diseased 
parts  upon  which  the  nervous  power  thus  modified  may  be  reflected. 
That  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  is  variously  modified 
in  all  the  cases ;  and,  therefore^  like  external  morbific  or  remedial 
agents  of  different  virtues,  modifies  the  vital  states  according  to  ilB  own 
acquired  modifications.  The  nervous  power,  therefore,  thus  acquires, 
more  or  less,  the  virtues  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  becomes,  more  or 
less,  a  substitute  for  them  (§  226). 

504.  Various  circles  of  sympathy  are  generated  by  the  action  of 
remedial  agents  upon  the  stomach,  intestbes,  &c.  The  first  impres* 
sion  of  the  agent  may  set  in  motion  a  great  range  of  sympathetic  pro- 
cesses ;  as  the  operation  of  emetics  (§  500,  g) ;  and,  as  now  impres- 
sions are  sympametically  instituted,  uiey  become  the  points  of  depar- 
ture for  other  circles  of  sympathy,  and  react  upon  and  increase  those 
in.  which  they  originate. 

505.  When  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  remedial  agents  of 
positive  virtues,  it  is  essentially  morbific,  like  the  remedied  agents 
themselves.  Each  is,  therefore,  only  curative  by  inducing  new  mor- 
bid conditions  by  which  the  natural  recuperative  tendency  of  the  vital 
properties  is  brought  into  operation.  The  great  difference  is,  that 
morbific  agents  alter  the  vital  conditions  more  profoundly  and  more 
permanently  than  the  remedial. 

506.  Impressions  once  made  upon  any  part  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite time  afler  the  cause  is  vrithdrawn,  and  may  continue  to  de- 
velop and  modify  the  nervous  influence,  and  direct  its  operation  upon 
other  parts,  as  when  the  agent  was  in  operation  (§.  487,  c).  Thus,  the 
operation  of  many  active  remedial  or  morbific  agents  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  system  at  large,  fi)r  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  thoroughly  removed  from  the  stomach,  &c. 
Inflammations  excited  by  cantharides,  issues,  wounds,  &c.,  hold  an 
unceasing  operation,  curative  or  morbific,  upon  remote  parts.  The 
specific  impression  made  by  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog  becomes  establish- 
ed in  the  bitten  part,  and  continues  to  be  propagated  over  the  system 
till,  through  the  law  of  cumulation,  an  explosion  of  disease  ultimately 
follows  (§  558,  a).  The  same  principle,  exactly,  is  applicable  to  mer- 
cury, when  a  small  dose,  or  its  external  application^  produces  saliva* 
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tioDt  or  wk&n  miB— Ufa  ffhe  xve  to  fcv«»  io  a  aMmtk,  or  aix  i 
after  thair  dirael  openlKNi  has  been  wkMrmfrn,  Tte  prYBeipl«  ia 
constantly  illustrated  in  natural  states  of  the  liedy ;  aa  when  ikm 
spbMtera  ramaiii  pemtaneotfy  ooMracMl  after  the  expvhaoB  of  liie 
wine  or  oi  fteal  Matter  (§  514  g,  M^,  no.  6).    ^ 

Here*,  then,  we  haw  snodtor  isnpoitaat  law*  to  nterprafc  the  trae 
ttadKis  operaadi  of  remedial  and  morbifio  agenta  Q  6(fQ)k 

507.  The  aei^rotu  power  perradea  the  whole  system  of  notor 
nerves ;  and,  althougli  ita  active  opendoo  in  the  ordinary  fanetioB 
of  synqwthy  be  develeped  siainly,  if  net  altogeti>er,  m  the  eentiul 
parts,  it  may  be  brcMight  into  operatioD  by  initatiqg*  any  of  the  moler 
aervea  (§  474  h,  499).  A  divinoe,  or  other  injvry  of  nervea  gtmg  fa 
the  organic  Tiseora,  as  the  par  vaguni,  nay  destroy  iJteir  Hmetiona,  er 
odierwise  affect  the  vital  eonstittttion  and  prodacta  of  the  pert,  or  m^ 
daee  iaAamaHtioii,  by  the  shock  of  nervous  jwiwer  thtn  inflicted  oa 
Che  organic  properties  of  the  pot  (§  485). 

M8.  The  netveoa^systeBn  are  aa  fiable  as  odier  parte  to  be  affeeft- 
^  in  their  orgame  conation  by  the  neivooa  power,  which,  in  the 
same  way,  may  be  aetvvely'  datenmned.  upon  them.  But,  there  is  thu 
diflerenee»  'W^en  any  part  of  ^be  nervous  system  is  tbe  seat  of  ^a^ 
ease,  it  is  liable  to  produce  greater  distnrbimGea  in  remote  parts,  l^an 
echer  ergaas  Vftten  diseased.  These  disturbaneer  are  oeeasioned  hy 
the  direct  prepagaiies  of  the  aervuus  power,  bvt  they  are  apt  to  be 
less  of  a  morbid  natare  thas  when  produced  by  the  more  complex 
process  of  remote  sympathy  (§  500.  a-<j, 

609.  The  nervoos  ^wer  may  cnctiaguiBh  lii^  with  ^[reat  instanta- 
neousaess.  "When  rapidly  fttal,  the  causes  by  which  it  is  hrou^t  into 
operation  mast  be  violeflt  and  sudden  in  their  action  (§  456,  i£).  Sx- 
amplss  occur  in  die  fatal  eflbeta  of  joy,  anger,  blows  on  the  epigastric 
region,  drinking  cold  water,  pmssic  acid,  sadden  death  from  smaH 
losses  of  blood,  apoplexy,  itc.  (f  479). 

In  the  case  of  joy,  anger,  and  apoplexy,  the  nenrons  power  is  de* 
veloped  in  a  dkect  manner  (|  500,  c),  and  destroys  mainly  by  its  sud- 
den determination  iipon:  the  organic  piimei'ties  of  the  brain  and  heart* 
Blows  on  the  stomach  give  1^  same  determinadon  through  remote 
sympathy,  as  do  also  cmd  water  and  prussic  acid  ($  476},  k).  The 
mode  of  desth  from  small  losses  of  bfood  wiH  be  enlained  under  the 
phiYosopfay  of  the  operation  of  its  loss  (f  943*,  94^,  etc,}. 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  also  determined  widl 
violence  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  upon  the  whole  capil- 
huy  system  of  blood-vessels  (§  481,  &:c.,  490).  The  general  effect  is 
also  increased  by  die  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  itsel£ 

519.  The  foregoing  modus  operandi  of  the  several  agents  n  similar 
to  the  cansadon  of  sadden  death  from  injiniea  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.     Thnar 

If  the  spinal  marrow  Be  suddenly  destroyed,  or  only  one  half  of  i^ 
by  a  large  sdlette,  file  is  immediately  extinguished.  The  modus  op- 
erandi appears  to  be  die  Mhming^: — 1st  An  injury  of  the  vital  prcm- 
erties  of  all  the  organic  viscera.  2d.  A  violent  intermpdon  of  the 
concert  of  organic  acdoas.  3d.  An  hxtermption  of  respiratory  move* 
ments.  4di«  A  pernicious  nervous  power  is  propagated  from  the  cord 
Co  the  organic  powers  of  the -brain.  5th.  Pernicious  influences  are 
propagated  by  tne  oigauic  viscera  to  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  sys^ 


tans^^-diiis  graalhf  ircteamng  tiw  descracdve  nervoofl.  jafiaenos  upon 
themaelves  (f  450,  c).  They  axv  complwr  oinsles  of  iie|Voi]6  inftii^ 
enoe,biit  are  detoriaiiied  by  exact  laim,  and  e^A  circle  Inis  ka  distinct 
iadividuaMlyf  aldiough  imoYfed  ia  each  olhev. 

A  like  explaoKdon  is  a&o  epplicable  ivinn  a  flsdden  destvactioa  of 
U&  iB  eflfe<A»d  by  cn»fahi|f  diD  Dsam. 

511.  it  is  vpon  llbe  pnaeijde  tbat  dia  effBda  of  the  aerfoae  influ- 
ence depend  upoo  tike  exact  naaua  oi  the  impveaiioiia  made  upon  the 
nervoua  oeolses,  wWthev  direct  er  indireei  (§  49d,  dOO),  diat  we  miMi 
enlain  the  dtfeseacea  ia  die  reralta  of  riightly^aried  eaperhneatB 
relfiiiva  to  these  pana  ;  dioM^fer  instance,  by  lehich  the  brain  or  gpi* 
mi  cord  ia  alofvly  desm^yad  iatMmipCiDg  the  harmony  of  aotioas  aad 
the  oogaaic  fuvctioaa  nota  gradaally,  aatd  thevelcKce  kas  teally,  then 
sadi  a*  produce  their  dertructive  effecta  wkb  gvealer  r^iictity. 

▼.  T»B  TtAWB  or  aVKPAlVr,  MK9  TSMIR  ihSPIilCAiaON  TO  PitTHOLOOT 
AND   T^BKAFSIiVrt'S. 

Qeneral  Facts  and  Latas  rebUioe  to  the  Cerebra-spiMal  a»i  Ganglioma 


M2,  a.  The  ▼ariooa  nervous  coBMOunioatioas  of  the  intestinal  oaaal 
^nlh  die  bvaia  sad  all  odier  ergaas  aie  denaonatratiiFe  of  the  ■soead'^ 
ant  inilaence  which  die  stonadH  paxtacularly,  poflsessea  wlien  acted 
upon  by  reflsedtal  ageacs.  We  aee  all  this  exempliied,  aMdogicaUy 
at  least,  in  die  endless  remote  derangements  which  follo>w  the  eoio- 
moB  inritationa  and  morbid  staaes  of  die  organ,  as,  aJbo,  of  the  intes- 
tiaes.  We  see,  indeed^  the  wluyle  ia  natural  progress*  When,  for 
example,  hunger  operatss,  an  aeUnd  sensatioit  is  then  felt  by  die 
brain,  and  die  mind,  of  eearse,  pardcipates  (§  323).  Numerous  and 
complex  initueneea  may  be  diua  Drought  into  operaeio%  of  which  die 
stomach  is  the  primary  seorcew  The  will,  being  excited,  brings  into 
acdoB  all  diose  musdes  which  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
food,  and  other  muscles  te  effect  its  mastioadon,  and  convey  it  to  the 
stomach.  Various  symnathedc  organic  influences  are,  in  the  mean 
dme,  taking  place,  whicn  it  ia  anneoessaxy,  ae  it  might  be  difficnlt,  to 
explaia.  Many  of  diese  organic  inflaences  ifoing  &tnn  die  mind  it* 
self.  Tbas,  die  brahi  feeling  die  sensadon  of  hunger,  the  salivary 
gknds  begin  to  pour  cmt  their  fluid  at  die  sight  ow  smeU  of  Ibod,  or 
even  at  its  expectaden.  The  food  establishes  an  influence  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  by  which  an  exciting  nervous  power  is  oonstanthp 
propagated  to  oJher  parts*  The  bile,  saHva,  &scr,  are  thus  increasec^ 
though  other  more  direct  sympathetic  influences  oontnbnte  to  these 
results.  The  stomach  benig  supp^lied  with  ita  wants,  all  diese  influ- 
ences cease,  and  a  new  oider  arises.  Cut  off*  the  par  vagura  and 
none  of  them  vrill  obtdln,  unless  feebly  thro«gh  the  ganglMuic  and 
spinal  nerves.  When  the  feod  has  undergone  digestion,  and  all  ax« 
cidng  impression  is  removed  from  die  stomach,  all  the  reflected  infln* 
encea  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  cease  in  consequence. 

512,  h.  The  Tascular  acdon  and  die  alow  of  warmth^  which  are 
Hghted  up  in  die  skin  of  die  fhsdng,  haA-froaen  traveler,  and  hia  in« 
vigorated  strength  before  digestion  has  made  any  advances,  and  die 
flow  of  bile  which  is  determmed  by  the  acdon  of  feed  on  the  stonn 
a^  espeoialiy  where  the  food  is  of  an  ammal  nature,  and  tiierefox^ 
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likewise,  opera^ve  in  part  thiougb  its  stimulaiit  virtue ;  or,  again,  the 
copious  perspiration,  and  ot£er  results,  wliich  often  follow  immediate- 
ly a  draught  of  hot  water,  illustrate  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  ap- 
parently entangled  subject  of  sympathy,  whether  in  relation  to  natu- 
ral, morbific,  or  remedial  agents ;  and  we  learn  from  these  obvious 
examples  that  the  essential  principle  is  simple,  and  readily  explains 
all  the  diversified  phenomena,  which  are  purely  effects  of  a  complex 
play  of  sympathies,  whose  original  starting  point  is  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal  mucous  membrane.  But  when,  in  the  case  of  the  food,  it  shall 
have  been  digested,  and  have  entered  the  circulation,  some  of  its  ear- 
liest and  strongest  demonstrations  may  have  disappeared.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  too,  that  such  is  often  the  immediate  effect  of  food  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  that  sleep  is  almost  irresistible,  or  apoplexy 
follows,  "paulo  post  prandium,"  as  no  tmusual  result;  the  nervous 
power  being  determined,  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties mildly  and  agreeably,  in  the  latter  with  sudden  and  destructive 
violence  (§  226-233,  480,  600,  508-511). 

.513.  Physiological  conditions,  like  the  foregomg,  are  so  intelligible 
as  to  be  peculiarly  important  in  iUustrating  coincident  problems  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Whenever  well-pronounced  sympathetic 
mfluences  are  propagated  from  one  organ  to  others  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  in  ^ir  natural  states,  and  by  nat- 
ural stimuli,  as  by  food,  these  influences  are  generally  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  well  as  modified  in  kind,  by  morbific  and  by  remedial  agents 
(§  524,  no.  1). 

514,  a.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  physiology,  which  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  namely : 

**  When  impressions,  made  by  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  sen- 
sitive nerves,  give  rise  to  motions  in  other  parts,  these  are  never  the 
result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of  the 
nerves  on  each  other.  The  irritation  is  conveyed  by  the  sensitive 
fibres  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  by  those  communicated  to 
the  motor  fibres."— Muller  (§  445,  462-472). 

The  foregoing  law  is  in  operation  in  all  cases  of  remote  sympatlg^, 
whether  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  nature  (§  455, 
o-h).  It  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  natural  process  of  respiration, 
bv  the  analogous  results  of  emetics,  &c.  In  respiration,  the  want  of 
Bir  is  felt  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  concentrated  about 
me  medulla  oblongata.  The  nervous  power  is  thus  developed,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  various  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration ;  when  the  action  of  these  muscles  follows  as  a  con- 
sequence f§  233,  462-472,  500). 

514,  b.  The  only  remarkable  diflerence  in  the  physiology  of  vomit- 
ing from  that  of  respiration  consists  in  the  primary  impression  bein? 
made  upon  the  same  nerves  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  convulsive,  movement  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  A  radical  dif- 
ference, however,  obtains  in  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  by 
an  emetic  upon  the  organic  states ;  especially  in  their  diseased  condi- 
tions. This,  too,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  vomiting ; 
and  so  of  every  other  agent,  according  as  it  may  be  natural,  morbinc, 
or  remedial.    When  the  effects  depend  upon  sympathetic  influences, 
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tbe  morbific  and  remedial  i^ento  bo  modify  the  nervote  powev  that  it 
alters  the  existing  condition  of  tke  organic  properties  ana  fiinctions  o£ 
all  parts  upon  whioh  its  poeitive  acticm  may  fab  (§  129,  226,  227). 

If  the  stomach  itself  be  the  seat  of  disease,  even  its  mucons  tissue, 
the  remedial  effect  of  any  agent  may  not  be  wholly,  or  principally, 
due  to  its  direct*  action  upon  the  organ,  but  may  be  also  exerted 
through  a  chain  of  causation  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  are  throwi*  into  action  in  inspiration  or  vomiting. 
This  must  be  obviou6  enough  in  the  case  of  peritoneal  disease  of  the 
stomach ;  and  it  is  equaUv  true  of  diseases  of  its  mucous  coat,  that  the 
impression  of  the  remedy  is  transmitted,  more  or  less,  through  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  ganglionic  nerves  to  tlie 
brain  and  spinal  cordj  when  the  nervous  power  is  reflected,  with  an 
alterative  effect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  same  neires  upon  the 
mucous,  aa  upon  the  serous,  tissue  of  the  stomach.  The  same  philos* 
ophy  applies  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  and  to  the  same  tissue  of  the  intestines  when  peristaltic  move** 
ments  are  excited  by  cathartics  (§  657  a,  658). 

In  the  case  of  vomiting,  the  impression  upon  ihe  stomach  may  be^ 
direct  or  indirect ;  and  the  various  mental  aa  well  as  physical  modes 
by  which  it  ma^  be  produced,  unfold  an  extensive  range  of  sympc^ 
tbies,  open  a  wide  ooor  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  oonfiite  the  physical  and  chemical 
doctrines  of  life  and  disease.  But  this  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  an 
endless  number  of  analogous  examples  supplied  by  the  mucous  tissue 
alone  ;  since  "  the  whole  system  of  respiratory  nervea  can  be  excited 
to  action  by  the  irritation  oiany  part  of  the  mucous  membranes  from 
the  mouth  to^  the  anus,  or  from  the  nostrils  to  thd  lungs,  or  of  the 
urinary  oigans.** 

^514,  e.  We  thus  comprehend  how  an  emetic  of  the  most  dimple  na- 
ture may  suddenly  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  hooping-cough,  or  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  or  of  hysteria.  The  emetic,  through  the  foregoing 
process,  induces  new  movements  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus 
ends  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Greenhow,  for  example,  has  lately  related; 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  affected 
with  a  choking,  as  if  a  ball  was  rising  in  his  throat,  and  shortly  after 
a  violent  hiccough  began,  which  continued  for  several  days.  About 
the  eighth  day,  his  wife,  sister,  and  maid-servant,  '*  got  into  the  same 
state ;"  the  affection  being  sympathetic  in  the  last  three  cases,  and  in- 
duced by  the  operation  df  the  mind  (§  227,  no.  1,  230).  ''  It  was  a 
painful  spectacle,  though  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one,  to  see  four  indi- 
viduals all  hiccoughing  at  the  same  time."  Opium,  valerian,  asafist- 
ida,  camphor,  magnesia,  &;c.,  failed  entirely  of  affording  relief.  '*  How» 
ever,  somethmg  token  by  the  maid-servant  made  her  vomit,  and  firocs 
tfawLt  moment  the  complaint  ceased.  A  mustord  emetic  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  for  tbe  others,  when  the  sister  and  wife  were  also  re* 
lieved;  but  not  so  the  husband,  whose  attack,  however,  was  alwayv 
suspended  by  vomiting,  but  soon  returned."  In  the  case  of  the  bus* 
band^  there  was  present  a  state  of  disease,  which  continued  to  reprcK 
duce  the  paroxyMns ;  but  in  the  other  three  there  was  little  else  than 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  G.  says  he '"  always  after- 
ward found  that  vomiting  put  an  end  to  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  be^ 
lieves  that  the  dread  of  an  emetic  has  often  had  the  eieec  of  cbeekiaf 
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an  byttirical  atftick ;''  in  which  caae  the  viind  developff  a  controlling 
nervous  influence. «  '         ,        .       . 

514,  d.  Consider,  pextf  ^n  example  of  the  manifestation  of  sympa- 
thy  between,  the  skin  and  other  parts,  ae  indicative,  of  (he  modus  ope- 
randi of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  wheo^th^y  establish  their  influ- 
ences upon  distant  parts  through  (he  me^iuiy  of  the.ikin.     • 

Volkmann,  in  pointing  out* the  great  diAqren^e  betwe^  the  trunks 
and  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  ^wer  of  exciting 
reflex  motions,  prefers  the  ak\fk  for  illustration ;  which,  he  says,  sur- 
passes all  other  organs  in  the  property  of  exciting  these  motions.  When 
an  animal,  for  example,  is  under  the  influence  of  opium,  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin  is  frequently  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  strong  spasms, 
while  reflex  actions  excited  by  irritating  the  distinct  nerves  of  the 
skin  are  generally  less.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  when  cold  air, 
or  cold  water,  restores  a  patient  from  a  state  of  syncope.  A  drop  of 
cold  water,  when  snapped  upon  the  face,  rouses  the  subject  by  trans- 
mitting an  impression  through  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  nervous 
centres,  which  instantly  develops  an  exciting  nervous  influence  that  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  muscles'  of  respiration,  and  upon  the  heart  and 
extreme  blood-vessels.  The  same  law  governs,  also,  the  constant  mu- 
tual interchange  of  action  between  the  skin  and  alimentary  canal,  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  &c.,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  From  these  ex- 
amples of  a  great  fundamental  law,  we  readily  obtain  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury,  iodine,  blisters,  issues,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the 
skin  (§  226,  232,  527  b,  559,  666). 

514,  e.  With  the  qualifications  stated  in  sections  458,  459,  it  is  "  a 
general  law,  that,  whenever  general  spasms  are  excited  by  local  im- 
pressions, the  phenomenon  depends  on  no  other  communication  be- 
tween the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
many  cases,  however,  local  irritation  of  the  nerves  gives  rise,  not  to 
general,  but  to  local  muscular  spasms."  *'  In  the  contraction  of  all 
the  perineal  muscles  in  expelling  the  semen,  which  are  exerted  by 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  penis,  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  sensorial  impressions  and  the 
movements." — Muller. 

514,y!  Many  "  muscles  invested  by  sensitive  membranes,  and  are 
not  themselves  exposed  to  the  direct  stimulus,  can  only  be  excited  to 
action  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  property  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane, the  transmission  of  this  irritation  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  motor  influence  from  the  nervous  centres  to 
themselves.  Thus,  the  contractions  of  the  glottis  and  air-passages, 
excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  gases,  are  not  the  immediate  result 
of  the  irritation  of  the  parts  themselves,  but  of  the  excitement  of  the 
sensitive  fibres  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  reflected 
influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  The  movements  of  deglutition  belong  to  this  class.  The 
stimulus  of  the  morsel  in  the  fauces  excites  the  act  of  deglutition.  In 
this  case,  the  sensitive  nerves  which  transmit  the  impression  to  the 
nervous  centres  are,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
superior  larynfeal,  and  the  branches  of  the  fifth,  sent  to  the  sofb  palate 
and  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  motor  nerves  for  the  movements  of 
deglutition  are  the  phai-yngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum.  A  like 
explanation  applies,  also,  to  the  irritations  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the 
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sphincters  of  the  bladder.  •  The  muscles  cannot  he  themselvdt  stimu- 
lated, bj  the  excvement  and  )fa»  urine ;  hut  these  matters  act  upon  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  mucOus  membratfe  and  «xcite  the  spinal  cord, 
which,  as  if  constamtly  charged  with  fnotar  influence^  reacts  upon  the 
muscles.  In  this  case  the  phenomenon  appears  to  depend  on  no  other 
communication  between  the  sensftive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in 
the  spina]  cord.  Hence,  tifler  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  these 
sphincters  become  relaxed.'* — Miller. 

The  operation  of  cathaiiics  involves  more  complex  laws.  These 
are  agents  of  specific  virtues,  and  we  6apable  of  modifying  ttfb  vital 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  parts  remotely  situated.  Their  di- 
rect impression  is  exerted  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  but  the 
muscular  is  brought  into  increased  action  both  by  contiguous  and  re- 
mote sympathy  (§  497).  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  remote 
sympathy  is  concerned  in  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements  that  are 
induced  by  the  natural  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  475,  490); 
though  observation  assures  us  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the,  heart,  the  nat- 
ural stimuli  maintain  the  movements  without  any  well-pronounced  re- 
flection of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat  (§  475,  490). 
But  in  the  case  of  cathartics,  something  more  happens.  The  influence 
beinfiT  extended  to  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  is  propa- 
gated through  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  yrhich  the  various  influ- 
ences of  these  ag'ents  are  increased,  as  in  the  experiments  by  Wilson 
Philip  (§  491), 

514,^.  The  sphincters  remain  contracted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
feces  and  urine.  This  is  owing  to  the  permanence  of  the  impression 
upon  the  mucous  tissue,  which  maintains  an  excitement  of  the  nervous 
influence  till  the  excretions  are  again  deposited.  And  so  of  the  con- 
tinued influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  long  after  the  agents 
themselves  have  ceased  to  operate ;  the  impressions  remaining  upon 
the  parts  where  their  direct  action  had  been  exerted.  In  this  way 
miasmata,  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog,  mercurial  and  other  remedies 
which  may  be  slow  in  the  full  development  of  their  effects,  establish 
their  influences  where  their  direct  action  may  fall,  and  these  are  subse- 
quently and  slowly  propagated  to  other  parts  (§  516,  nos.  2  and  6, 
518  h,  666). 

514,  A.  More  complex  examples  of  the  law  vnxh  which  this  section 
was  begun  will  be  presented  hereafter.  Such  as  have  been  stated  are 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  series  of  laws  which  are  soon  to  fol- 
low. But  we  see  from  examples  already  produced,  that  when  sym- 
pathies are  set  up  in  one  part  they  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thies in  other  parts,  and  that  in  this  manner  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  which  begin  their  action  on  some  given  part,  may  establish 
very  complex  circles  of  sympathy,  each  modifying  the  others  through 
new  influences  upon  the  nervous  power  (§  228).  When  the  food,  tor 
instance,  as  in  §  512,  induces  vascular  action  and  warmth  in  the  skin 
before  digestion  commences,  that  organ,  in  consequence,  reflects  salu- 
tary influences  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  promotes  digestion. 
When  tartarized  antimony,  in  small  doses,  establishes  its  sudorific  im- 
pression, the  skin  becomes  the  source  of  many  sympathetic  influences 
upon  other  organs ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  perspiration, 
but  the  vital  change  in  the  organ  itself  which  leads  to  results  that  can- 
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not  he  imitated  by  any  other  mode  of  exdtvig  this  exoetQiy  fcnctioii. 
And  iD,  more  or  less,  of  other  PftrtiP  upon  which  the  antim(»}  m/Q 
exert  its  priaaxy  sympathetic  effect  (§  863,  e). 

Thus  it  happens,  that  whether  certain  remedial  agenta  are  applied 
to  the  stomacn  or  skin,  Sympathetic  influences  are  propagated  to  eacli^ 
as  well  as  from  each  to  other  oi^gans,  while  each,  hi  its  turn,  reflects 
the  impressions  back,  to  the  brain  and  spinal  coed,  irom  whence  they 
are  aeain  returned  with  increased  intensity ;  or  organs  not  before  in- 
volved arq  ultimately  brought  under  their  influence  (§  129  h,  674  d). 
And  s<;^  of  disease  of  any  given  organ ;  whibh  is  only  equivalent  to  the 
influences  of  morbific  causes  (§  647,  660). 

If  two  or  more  remedial  agents  be  united,  !t  is  readily  seen  that 
their  combined  effect  may  be  extended  from  the  stomach  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  from  thence  sympathetic  influences  propagated 
among  themselves,  and  variously  determined  upon  other  parts. 

514,  i.  We  may  now  regard  an  example  which  presents  a  union  of 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  principles,  as  set 
forth  by  myself,  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  influence ;  all  refera- 
ble to  one  common  law  in  its  connection  with  modifications  of  the  ner^ 
vous  power  (§  226).  Thus :  "  Certain  cases,^  according  to  Marshall 
Hall,  "  as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  ^hysteria,  and  certain  remedies,  as 
strychnia,  cantharides,  &c.,  not  only  induce  augmented  excitabiUty, 
but  manifest  their  effects  upon  the  organs  which  are  physiologically 
under  the  dominion  of  the  excito-motory  power."      . 

514,  k.  Finally,  a  glance  at  the  physiology  of  the  contraction  of  the 
iiis  may  aid  our  understanding  of  the  complex  sympathetic  influences 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  the  anplicability  of  the  follow- 
ing physiological  laws  to  the  modus  operandi  of  such  agents. 

It  is  first  worthy  of  obsei-vation,  that  the  iris  may  be  pricked  with  a 
knife  without  exciting  contraction,  wlule  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  (§  74  a,  188|  d,  136,  137).  The  co-operation  of  a 
sensitive  and  motor  nerve,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  is  neces- 
sary to  this  phenomenon.  The  impression  upon  the  retina  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve,  is  reflected  upon  the 
iris  through  the  motor  ciliary  nerve.  This  may,  perhaps,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  chemist  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  vision  (§  188|  d,  500  fi). 
But  it  is  a  more  interesting  fact,  that  when  one  eye  is  closed,  and  the 
other  open*  the  pupil  of  the  closed  eye  wiU  follow,  in  a  measure,  the 
movements  of  the  open  eye ;  and  this  will  happen  to  an  amaurotic  eye 
when  the  sound  one  is  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  light  This  sympa- 
thy between  the  two  eyes,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  ears,  involye  very  delicate  considerationB  as  to 
the  influences  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  may  be  employed  in  tracine 
out  the  philosophy  of  many  obscure  interchanges  of  action  among  di? 
ferent  organs,  either  in  theur  natural  states,  or  when  they  are  disturb- 
ed by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

514, 1,  A  multitude  of  illustrations  may  be  brouefat  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  show  us,  also,  how  complex  may  be  me  influences  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  how  the  mind  may  participate, 
when  these  agents  operate  upon  the  organic  properties  which  con- 
duct the  insensible  movements.  Thus,  sneezing  is  commonly  produ- 
ced by  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility  dis- 
tributed frop  the  fifth  pait  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  no^e,  and  the 
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reftection  o£  this  irritation  upon  'the  respiratory '  nerves.  But  4lie 
slimalus  of  the  sunn's  light  may  produce  sneezing  by  acting  firsfr  upoh 
the  Optic  nerve,  aind  thraugb  that  medium  upon  the  ndhrous  centres. 
The  narvouB  power  dius  developed  is  reflected  upon  the  Schneideriaii 
idiembrane  through  the  branches  of  the  fifUi  pair  which  impart  com- 
mon sensibility  to  the  nose  (§  198).  Here  a  new  sensation  arises, 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
again  developed,  and,  according  to  relations  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause, 
the  nervous  power  is  now  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  Muscles, 
when  sneezing  follows  as  the  result  of  the  convulsive  movement. 
(See,  in  connection,  §  188^  d,  500  ».) 

The  mind  itself  vni\  do  the  same  thing  by  dwelling  intenselv  on  a 
former  paroxysm  of  sneezing.  Here  the  nervous  power  is  excited  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  mind,  and  is  then,  as  in  the  foregoing  case, 
directed  upon  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  And  so  of  sympa- 
thetic yawning,  sympathetic  micturition,  &c. 

514,  m.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  mostly  endowed  with  specific  sensi- 
bility, and  is  only  excited  by  odors,  while  they  have  no  such  effect 
upon  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  unless  the  odoi-s  be  at  the 
same  time  of  a  pungent  nature ;  and  then  it  is  the  pUngeHcy,  not  the 
fnlar,  that  operates.  Odors  aff*6ct  the  mind  agreeably  or  disagreea- 
bly. The  smell  of  a  rose  may  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  b6 
impressing  the  brain  as  to  give  rise  to  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But, 
in  somo  constitutions,  its  impression  will  excite  a  v^ery  complex  train 
of  sympathies.  Its  effect  may  be  at  first  pleasurable,  but  followed 
immediately  by  the  transmission  of  a  disturbing  influence  to  the 
heart,  or  stomach,  or  even  to  the  intestines.  The  heart  may  be  thus 
depressed  in  its  action,  the  stomach  nauseated,  and  the  bowels  have 
been  purged  by  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  poet's  expression,  to 
**  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  Even  the  recollection  of  disagree- 
able results  from  offensive  odors  brings  on  nausea  and  vomiting  (§ 
600,  t.    See,  in  connection,  ^  188^,  d), 

Lmot  of  Actum  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve^  and  the  Propagatum  oflm- 
preuitmi  in  it, 

614J,  a.  Having  now,  and  in  former  sections  (§  471-476,  477-496, 
500),  stated  the  most  important  fiu^  and  laws  which  relate  to  the 
oerebro-spinal  system,  whether  acting  independently,  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  those 
which  concern  especially  the  latter  system.  But  the  cerebfx)-spinal 
18  so  interwoven  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
influences  which  appertain  to  die  brain  and  spinal  cord  mu0t  be  more 
or  less  common  to  uie  ganglionic  nerve  (§  116). 

514|,  h.  The  following  laws  are  generally  inferable  fi-om  what  has 
been  already  said  of  die  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathy.  But,  I 
have  deemed  it  most  uatM  to  die  young  student  of  medicine,  and 
possibly  to  die  more  advanced,  to  present  them  m  a  brief  and  sys- 
tematic fi)rm,  with  comments  of  a  pracdeal  nature.  The  ouotadons 
are  from  Miiller,  unless  otherwise  stated.  In  this  branch  of  physiol- 
ogy, Mtiller  is  eminendy  philoeopfaical ;  and  in  diua  adhering  to  the 
path  <^  nature,  be  is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  those  chemical  and 
physical  views  with  wliich  he  has  diought  proper  to  oblige  the  mate- 
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nalists  of  the  Bg#^  and  which  prevail  in  other  parts  oif  his  work  on 
Physioloey.  After  variously  expounding  the  laws  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  reasoning  ^8  a  philosopher  upon  tU^  al)Sttact  subject  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence,  like  Marshall  Hall,. and.  others,  he  cuts  loose 
from  all  analogies,  and  from  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. As  in  the  equally  remarkable  case  of  Wilson  Philio,,  he  as- 
cribes all  the  organic  functions  and.  products  to  physical  ana  chemi- 
cal agencies, — maintaining  that, 

"  The  formation  of  any  one  of  the  peculiar  secretions,  the  essential 
proximate  constituents  of  which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  presupposes 
the  operation  of  a  special  chefnical  apparatus^  whether  this  be  a  mem- 
brane or  a  gland*^  Of  all  morbid  states,  he  afiii-ms,  that  '*  All  these 
phenomena  are  owing  to  a  noxious  matter  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or 
generated  in  it.** 

The  same  humoral  interpretation  is  applied  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies,  which,  like  morbific  agents,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  into 
the  circulation  by  endosmosis  or  by  capillary  attraction,  and  it  is  quite 
"  uncertain^*'  he  says,  "  whether  the  matters  are  first  received  into  the 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatics^ — Muller's  Elements  of  Physiology,  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  37,  note,  56,  note, 
565,  570,  684,  685  ;  and  this  work,  §  494,  dd, 

I  have  thus  adverted  again  to  the  discrepances  in  the  views  of  this 
philosopher,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  value  of  his  luminous 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  sympathy,  since  they  contemplated  no  theo- 
retical conclusions  in  pathology  or  therapeutics. 

515.  It  is  still  a  controverted  question  how  far  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though, in  their  nat- 
ural state  the  intimate  physiological  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer admit  of  no  doubt  (§  459).  Microscopical  investieations  have 
been  carried  on  extensively  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  by  Valentin, 
y  olkmann,  Bidder,  Miiller,  Remack,  Henl^,  Purkinje,  Rosensthat,  Pap- 
penheim,  and  some  others  less  known  in  the  walks  of  physiology.  As 
may  be  readily  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
means  relied  upon,  there  has  been  great  discrepancy,  and  even  entire 
opposition,  in  the  principal  statements  and  conclusions ;  all  tending 
to  strengthen  ray  objections  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomiccJ 
and  physiological  inquiries  (§  131.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Chmm.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  699-712;  and  Examination  of  Reviews,  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  6,  89). 

We  know  enough,  however,  of  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  and  of  their  connections  with  other 
parts,  and  enough  of  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  those  rela- 
tions, to  lay  down  the  important  laws  of  sympathy ;  and  these  are 
what  we  require  for  practical  purposes. 

Of  the  Actions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  Involuntary  Motions. 

516,  a.  1.  '*  All  the  parts  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathet- 
ic nerve  are  incapable  of  voluntary  motion." 

2.  '^  The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  by  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  still  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  connections  with  the  rest 
of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the  body** 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  contributing  to ^ prove  that  the  viscera 
of  organic  life  are  not  dependent  on  the  nervous^  power  for  the  ac- 
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tions,  but  that  att  the  ^^neHtial  prooeeOes  are* carried  on  by  propertied 
peculiar  to  themielyeB.(§  184,  188,  205-216,  222-232,  475,  476-492, 
494,  500)! 

516,  b.  Clear  demonstrations  of  the  foregoing  law  abound  in  the 
history  of  organic  life.  That  in  relation  to  the  extirpated  heart, 
which  has  been  stated  in  a  former  section,  is  alone  abundantly  con- 
clusive (§  498,  e). 

516,  c.  Again,  if  the  intestines  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  some 
part  of  them  irritated,  their  motion  is  increased,  **  and  this  effect  con- 
tinues long  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  does  not  immediately 
attain  its  greatest  degree."  And  so  with  the  heart  (§  516,  b).  Its 
contractions  may  not  begin  till  some  seconds  after  it  is  irritated,  and 
they  may  then  be  long  continued  (§^16,  nos.  6  and  7).  The  phenom- 
enon, and  its  causes,  are  the  same  as  when  the  leaflets  of  the  mimosa 
sensitiva  contract  when  irritated  by  a  pin. 

516,  d.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  examples,  a  type  of  all  the 
movements  which  arise  from  continuous  sympathy  (§  498,  524,  no.  2), 
and  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  organic  properties,  of  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  active,  vital  nature  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  heart  (§  498,  e).  The  principle  is  of  great  moment 
in  a  pathological  and  therapeutical  aspect  We  see,  for  example, 
that  tne  direct  facts,  and  the  analogy  supplied  by  the  active  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  heait,  substantiate  a  rhythmic,  consentaneous 
movement  of  the  arteries  (§  384).  We  carry  this  with  the  other  facts 
to  pathological  conditions.  Thus,  when  the  extreme  capillaries  of 
the  skin,  as  of  the  finger,  for  instance,  or  any  other  part,  are  irritated 
mechanically,  or  by  any  chemical  or  other  agent,  an  inflammation 
may.be  excited  at4he  point  irritated ;  just  as  the  heart,  or  intestine, 
is  roused  into  action  by  the  prick  of  a  pin.  The  inflammation  then 
.  extends,  progressively,  from  the  point  iiritated,  the  finger  throbs,  its 
principal  artery  begins  to  pulsate,  and  finally  the  radial.  And  so  of 
the  irritation  of  the  ducts  of  glands,  by  which  the  glandular  secretion 
is  increased.  At  other  times,  remote  sympathy,  or  the  operation  of 
the  nervous  power,  is  simultaneously  brought  into  action  (§  498,y,  g). 

3.  "  Hence,  all  the  parts  endowed  with  motion  and  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  independent  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,"  as  well  as  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  same  affirmation  is  true  of  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (§  487, 
494  d), 

4.  '*  The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  can,  however,  exert 
an  active  influence  on  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  their  motor  power" 
(§  222-232,  475). 

This  is  a  vexy  important  physiological  fact  to  the  physician,  and  is 
fully  established  by  the  experiments  of  I'hilip,  Valentin,  Miiller,  and 
others,  and  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  efliects  of  the  passions. 

It  is  through  the  liability  of  the  whole  body  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  through  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  as  well  as  through  their  own  nervous  contributions,  that  I  in- 
terpret the  whole  philosophy  of  sympathetic  diseases,  and  the  opera* 
tion  of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents  when  they  affect  parts  that 
are  distant  from  the  direct  seat  of  the  action  (§  495-507). 

5.  "  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  tend  to  show,  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  movements  dependent  upon  them, 
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AS  of  the  heart,  for  example,  ilo  not  derive  their  nervous  influenoe 
from  distinct  regions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  but,  on  the  oontiBr 
ry,  that  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  every  part  ot  them,  oon 
exert  an  influence  on  the  motions  of  die  heart,"  of  the  capillary  blood« 
Teasels,  of  the  inteetmd  canal,  &;c.  (§  476-492/>494  i). 

6.  Next  follows  a  most  important  physiological  law,  when  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  by  which  I  explain  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  moroific  and  remedial  agents  long  after  the  ces- 
sation of  their  direct  action. 

'*  The  movements  excited  in  organs  which  are  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  irritation  applied  to  them  or  to  their 
nerves,  are  not  transitory  and  momentary  contractions.  They  are 
either  enduring  anUractiom,  or  they  consist  of  a  long-oontinned  modi- 
^fication  of  the  ordinary  rhydimic  action  of  the  organ.  Hence,  in  these 
organs,  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  irritation  is  entirely  of  longer 
deration  thorn  the  action  of  the  Himidus"  (§  514  g,  516,  no.  2,  c,  487  e). 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  nervous  influence  as  it  respects  its- effect 
on  the  great  organs  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  PhiKp, 
and  others,  equiuly  so  cf  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  se- 
eretion. 

The  foregoing  law  is  founded  upon  experiments  in  which  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  agents  is  not  directly  morbific,  such  as  galvanism 
and  mechanical  irritants.  If  such  causes,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  organic  viscera  after  the  operation  of  the 
caoses  is  withdrawn,  those  which  are  truly  morbific  will  continue  in 
action  longer,  and  establish  disease  more  permanently  through  the 
same  channel.  And  so  of  remedial  agents.  The  law  is  shown,  nat- 
urally, by  the  unabated  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  after  the 
evacuation  of  urine  and  of  fecal  matter. 

This  physiological  law,  therefore,  is  of  vast  moment  in  interpreting 
the  effects  of  remedial  agents,  corresponds  with  that  natural  condition 
which  is  set  forth  in  §  514,  g,  shows  us  how  the  influence  of  an  emetic 
•r  cathartic  may  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &;c.,  long 
after  thoir  most  characteristic  effects  are  over ;  or  how  an  uninter- 
rupted and  cumulative  action  of  the  foregoing  nature  may  be  main- 
tained by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  or  by 
the  peculiar  change  which  leeches  establish  in  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  appHed,  and,  finally,  how  a  morbific  cause  of  yet  other  spe- 
cific virtues  may,  by  its  momentary  action  on  the  mucous  tissue  of  ^he 
stomach,  or  luncs,  &c.,  be  kept  up  in  those  tissues  long  afl»r  the  re- 
mote cause  is  withdrawn,  and  progressively  shed  a  morbific  influence 
over  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§  150,  498/,  545,  549,  550,  558  a, 
559,  666).  The  impression  is  maintained,  in  all  the  cases,  upoii  the 
organic  constituticm  of  the  organs  immediately  impressed,  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  agents  themselves  have  ceased  their  operation. 
While  diat  impression  remains  the  influence  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
erted continues  to  modify,  more  or  less,  the  vital  nature  of  the  parts, 
and  to  be  propagated  with  various  effect  upon  distant  organs.  We 
have  seen  the  simple  physiological  elements  operating  through  the 
eombined  media  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  in 
section  514,  /  as  it  respects  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphinc* 
tar  musdes,  and  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  persist- 
enee  of  their  contraction  after  the  expulsion  of  ue  urine  and  fteces. 
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Now,  that  principle  which  physiologistB  have  limited  to  en  expla- 
nation  of  the  naluiml  phenotnena  in  relation  to  the  sphincters,  is  most 
extensiicely  applicable  in  resolving  the  problems  of  disease  apd  of  re- 
medial influences,  and  I  shall  carry  it,  in  connection  widi  the  forego- 
ing law,  far  into  die  labyrinth  of  organic  life,  as  it  may  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  pathologist  and  therapeutist  In  the  aspect,  alone, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  doses,  &c.,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  law  is  of  incalculable  magnitude  ($  857), 
The  same  impiessicms  which  are  left  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum 
aAer  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  and  which  continue  to  propa- 

nthe  neiTOtts  power  upMon  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  to  maintain 
in  a  state  oi  contraction  till  the  urine  or  the  fttces  again  accu- 
mulate, equally  appertain  to  morbi6c  and  remedial  agents.  Hence  ] 
deduce  an  important  practical  rule  for  the  regulation  of  doses,  the 
frequency  of  their  repetition,  the  order  of  their  application,  fee,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed, 
dm  duration  of  their  effbct,  &c. ;  all  of  which  is  amply  sustained  by 
the  results  of  practice,  especially  those  which  so  constantly  accrue  from 
excessive  doses,  and  their  repetition  before  the  influences  of  the  pre- 
ceding shall  have  duly  abated,  or  where  other  means  should  have 
been  substituted.  There  is  nodiing,  I  say,  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  circuit  of  medicine  than  what  is  involved  in  this 
aectiott,  and  in  those  which  I  shall  have  brought  to  its  illustration. 
We  must  attend  to  the  physiological  facts.  The  eflects  of  mistaken 
practice  are  entirely  insufficient  to  enlighten  the  undentanding.  Phys- 
iology must  be  brought  back  as  the  basis  of  pathology,  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics ;  keeping  ever  before  us  those  natural  laws 
through  which  the  evil  and  the  good  of  practical  medicine  are  essen- 
tially determined.  However  various  the  catises  and  the  phenomena, 
a  concurrence  of  principle  and  of  laws  obtains  among  the  whole ; 
which  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  doctrines  here  taught  have  their 
deep  foundation  in  nature  (f  237).  There  is  nothing  that  can  assutaa 
us  more  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  sweeping  away  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  of  life,  of  disease,  of  tnerapeutics,  than  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  now  interested,  and  the  mischief  which  hak 
arisen  either  from  removing  pathology  and  thern>eutics  from  their 
proper  foundation,  or  in  deriving  dieir  foundation  m)m  the  laboratoly 
of  the  chemist  (§  5i  a,  350^,  360f ,  819,  &c.). 

7.  The  next  following  law  shows  that  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
essentially  a  system  by  themselves,  that  their  actions  are  carried  oti 
hj  their  own  inherent  powers,  and  are  essentially  independent  of  th^ 
nerves,  and  that  the  great  office  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  to  main- 
tain a  harmony  or  concert  of  action  among  them.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  capital  error  occurs,  that  **  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
involuntary  motions  ties  in  tke  sympathetic  nerve**  (§  516,  no.  2). 

**  The  immediate  cause  of  the  involuntary  motions,  and  the  cause 
of  their  type,  lies  neither  in  the  brain  nor  m  die  ^inal  cord,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  nerve  itself.  Even  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  is  not 
necessary.  The  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  an  organ  may 
be  entirely  removed,  the  twigs  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan only  beine  lefl,  and  the  motions  will  be  maintained  as  before,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  these  ultimate  ner- 
vous twigs  being  appatvntly  adequate  to  their  production.** 
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The  phenomena  are  the  Bame  in  plants.  They  depend,  not  on  the 
nervous  power,  but  on  the  organic  properties  of  every  part.  This  ap- 
pears from  Miiller  himself,  who  says  that,  '*  to  excite  the  motion  of 
the  leaflets  and  petioles  of  the  mimosa,  it  is  not  necessary  that  either 
the  intumescence,  or  even  the  leaves,  should  he  touched.  ^The  stimu- 
lus may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  less  distant  part  (§  184,  207,  208, 
233,  257,  490,  502,  524,  no.  2.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  voL 
i.,  p.  17,  474-480,  572 ;  and  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality  and 
of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents,  p.  42,  43,  note), 

8.  Now  follows  the  great  law,  that,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
separate  nature  of  the  organic  properties  and  their  essential  independ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power,  the  organic  properties  may  be  greatly 
influenced  through  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  What 
is  said,  however,  of  the  ''extreme  branches  of  the  sympathetic"  must 
be  regarded  as  erroneous  (no.  7),  though  it  be  probable  that  influ- 
ences may  be  determined  sympathetically  through  the  ganglia  and 
plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§  459).  The  law  is  thus  express- 
ed by  Miiller : 

"  Although,  from  the  foregoing  observations  (no.  7),  it  is  certain  that 
the  extreme  minute  branches  of  the  sympathetic  have  still  the  power 
of  regulating  the  movements  of  the  parts  not  subject  to  the  will  (when 
such  parts  are  abstracted  from  the  oody),  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  ganglia  themselves,  when  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  exert  an  influence  on  these  movements  as  long  as 
the  contractile  organs  are  connected  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  however,  also  to  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  sympathetic  itself,  which 
would,  without  them,  become  exhausted"  (§  524,  no.  6). 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  law  is  inapplicable  to  the  foetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  493,  b).  It  is  nevertheless  true,  how- 
ever, in  a  general  sense,  that  "  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  coinci- 
dence of  sensations,  of  the  associated  and  reflected  motions,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  action  of  the  sympathetic,  and  comprehend  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  sympathetic  phenomena  formerly  attributed 
to  its  influence.*' 

The  second  clause  involves  all  the  phenomena  of  remote  sympathy, 
of  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  of  other  direct  cerebro-spinal  in- 
fluences on  the  organic  viscera  (§  227,  230). 

9.  I  would  vary  the  phraseology  of  the  following  law,  to  render  it 
more  conformable  with  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  any  longer  charged  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  than  during  its  connection  with  those  parts.  So 
far  as  this  nerve  manifests  an  influence  after  that  connection  is  sever- 
ed, it  is  itself  the  source  of  that  influence ;  and  this  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fcetus  without  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

**  It  results,"  says  Miiller,  "  from  the  fact  already  stated  (nos.  7  and 
8),  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  charged,  as  it  were,  with  nervous 
power  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sources  of  nervous  influence ;  but  that,  when  once  charged,  it  con- 
tinues to  emit  this  influence  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  even 
when  the  farther  supply  is,  for  a  time,  diminished"  (§  516,  nos.  7  and 
8 ;  §  520,  524,  no.  5). 

The  foregoing  fact  clearly  evinces  a  certain  independence  of  the 
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sympathetic  of  the  cerebro-spinal  syBtem,  which  becomes  strooffly 
proDounced  when  the  latter  is  wanting  in  the  festal  state,  or  when  de- 
stroyed by  disease. 

10.  The  next  law  shows  that  the  action  of  agents  is  incomparably 
greater  upon  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  than  upon  their 
trunks.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  as  to  the  sym- 
pathetic.    Thus; 

"  The  influence  of  narcotics  locally  applied  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  does  not  extend  to  the  distant  organs  which  the  nerve  sup- 
plies ;  but  these  organs  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  direct  narcotization 
of  the  minute  nervous  fibrils  which  are  distributed  to  them.'' 

The  principle  is  general,  extending  to  all  other  agents,  and  has 
been  misapplied  by  Miiller,  and  many  others,  to  sustain  the  humoral 
pathology  (§  826,  d,     Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563,  564). 

11.  The  next  following  law  will  be  seen  to  be  important  in  inter- 
preting some  of  the  various  phenomena  of  sympathy,  when  they  orig- 
mate  in  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Thus : 

"  The  laws  of  reflection  (in  the  cerebro-spinal  system)  stated  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  section  prevail,  likewise,  in  the  actions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Strong  impressions  on  parts  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve  may  be  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  [and  brain], 
and  give  rise  to  motions  of  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  fix)m  the 
cerebro-spinal  system." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  law,  "Volkm'ann  has  observed  convulsions 
of  the  body  produced  by  irritating  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated 

frog/; 

With  the  head  on,  and  in  animals  more  susceptible  than  frogs,  the 
foregoing  law  becomes  extensively  applicable  to  agents  applied  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  other  viscera  that  are  especiaJly  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  perve.  Thus,  nux  vomica  produces  spasmodic  action  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  while  opium,  &c.,  relieves  them  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  all  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles  that  arise  from  affections  of 
the  abdominal  organs  depend  upon  irritations  transmitted  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  their  subsequent  reflection  upon  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  Hence,  also,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  in  the 
vomiting  excited  by  irritation  of  the  intestines,  by  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  uterus,  &c.  And  so  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  (§  500). 

12.  "  Impressions  on  parts  of  which  the  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  are  communicated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and 
excite  the  motor  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  by  reflection." 

The  foregoing  law  is  an  extension  of  no.  4,  and  is  the  most  impor* 
tant  of  well-ascertained  laws  in  medicine,  as  explaining  all  the  sym^ 
pathetic  influences  of  disease,  all  the  influences  of  remedial  and  morr 
bific  agents  exerted  upon  parts  distant  fh)m  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action ;  except  such  phenomena  as  may  also  fall  more  or  less  under 
the  laws  11  and  13,  in  connection  with  which  this  law  should  be  con- 
sidered.— {Med.  and  Phj/s.  Camm,,  vol,  i.,  p.  569-572.) 

13.  ''  Reflected  action  of  the  sympathetic,  from  an  impression  com- 
municated to  the  spinal  cord  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence." 

The  "  frequency  of  the  occurrence"  is  such,  that  it  is  through  the 
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(btegmng  law,  and  die  12th,  tibat  remedial  agetita  operate  npon  ihe 
organic  system  when  applied  to  the  Bkin«  liiat  diseaaeB  of  the  skin  tif- 
fect  the  abdominal  viscera,  that  the  contact  of  cold  air  suddenly  in- 
creases the  excretion,  or  the  discharge,  of  urine,  &c.  The  12th  law 
is  involved,  since  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  of 
the  skin  are  the  media  of  transmitted  impressions.  The  chain  of  in- 
volved influences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  pathologically  and  ther- 
apeutically. As  one  of  a  thousand  iUustrationSi  if  tobacco  applied  to 
the  skin  produce  vomiting,  the  effect  is  first  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres,  from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  stomach  through  thto 
motor  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve.  This  irritation 
of  the  stomach  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  impression  from  tobacco  upon 
the  stomach  (§  500,  503).  It  is  then  returned  to  the  nervous  centred 
through  die  sensitive  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  n^uscles  through  the  motor  nerves 
txf  those  organs. 

But  there  are  other  profound  influences,  and  odier  circles  of  sym- 
pathy simultaneously  established.  The  oi^nic  properties  of  the 
stomach  are  affected,  sympathetic  influences  are  reverberated  upon 
the  skin,  excited  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  the  liver,  and  oth- 
er important  organic  viscera,  while  these  influences  also  mutually  re- 
act upon  the  several  organs,  respectively,  and  involve  other  parts, 
such  as  the  uterus,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  die  voluntary  muscles, 
libe  sphincters,  the  senses,  the  mind,  fcc.,  in  the  deep  complexity  of 
results.  And  all  diis  astonishing  consecutive  series  of  eSbcts,  moving 
forward  under  the  most  precise  and  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  work  of  a  moment,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  simple  application 
4of  a  leaf  of  tobacco  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  (§  502). 

517.  Finally,  the  nervous  power  may  be  determined  upon  the  or- 
l^nic  propeities  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
{>hysical  and  moral  causes,  with  much  of  the  variety  of  effect  which  it 
{produces  on  other  parts  (§  230,  512). 

518,  a.  '*  In  certain  organs,  which  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  sympathetic  and  of  die  cerebro-spinal  nerves  at  the  same  time,  a 
voluntary  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  only  after  the  long  continu- 
isice  of  a  centripetal  or  sensitive  impression.^' 

So  far  as  this  principle  is  operative,  it  goes  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
narkable  peculiarities,  the  versatile  and  complex  nature,  of  the.  func- 
tions of  die  nervous  system  (§  500,^*  and  k).  The  urinary  bladder, 
for  example,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing phenomenon :  **  The  will  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  urine  has  taken  place ;  in  other  words, 
not  until  the  fluid  has  made  a  long-continued  impression  on  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  upon  die 
joerebro-spinal  axis"  (§  500,  e), 

518,  5.  Analogies  evidently  occur  in  the  Viscera  over  which  the  i^ll 
has  no  control,  while  the  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  principle  as  ascer- 
tained in  the  foregoinr  manner ;  such,  ibr  example,  as  die  long  incuba- 
tion of  miasmata,  of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  mercurial  influences,  fcc., 
and  the  sudden  accession  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  respectively 
{^ve  rise  (§  500  e,  514  g,  516,  no.  6).  In  sections  500,^*  and  k,  are 
some  remarkable  facts  which  will  deter  us  from  rejecting  difficult 
problems  in  sympathy  (§  513,  no.  6,  523,  nos.  6  and  7 
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519.  Tbe  following  law  is  a  farther  exemplification  of  tibe  foreso- 
uig  comments  ($  518,  b),  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  11th  and  12th  laws.     Thus  : 

**  Many  parts  which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetio  nerve,  and  ca- 
pable of  involuntary  motion  only,  become  associated  with  the  motions 
of  paits  subject  to  volition ;  a  part  of  tbe  voluntary  motor  i^uenoe 
being  communicated  involuntarily  to  them ;  just  as  in  the  associate 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles." 

Of  this,  examples  are  afforded  by  the  iris,  the  vesicula  seminaUs, 
and  intestine  (§  500,  «)• 

520.  The  problem  is  propounded  by  MuUer,  '^Can  reflex  phenom- 
ena be  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  through  the  influence  of  the 
ganfflia,  and  independently  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  V* 

He  is  disposed  to  answer  tbe  question  negatively,  and  observes  that, 
**  We  are  at  present  entirely  ignorant  as  to  whether  irritations  in  one 
organ  ever,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic,  give  rise  to  sym- 
pathetic movements  in  another."  And  yet  when  he  comes  to  reason 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  remarks  that,  **  in  many  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  reflections  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
sympathetic  alone;"  and  again,  that  in  such  cases,  '*it  is  probable 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  alone  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena."  This  is  enforced  by  the  considerations,  that,  '^  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  organic  or  sympa£hetio  nerves,  namely,  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  either  origin  or  termination  of  them,  their  want  <n 
(definite)  arrangement  into  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  increase  in 
their  course  which  they  frequently  undergo,  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
their  actions  being  propagated  in  wl  directionayrom  the  eenirai  paimU 
qfthe  ganglia** 

This  was  the  old  doctrine,  and  that  such  is  the  fact  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  under  certain  circumstances,  appears  to  be  evinced  by  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  and  by  the  fintua 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Henld,  Grangier,  and  Valentin,  upon  the  in- 
testines.  But  careful  attention  is  necessanr,  in  these  cases,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  due  alone  to  the  independent  organic  properties  of 
any  part,  from  that  which  is  owing  to  an  influence  exerted  upon 
those  properties  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &;c.,  507,  516,  noe.  7 
and  8). 

521.  '*It  is  not  proved,  and  several  facts  have  been  observed 
which  are  opposed  to  the  belief  that  the  ganglia  can  exert  an  insula* 
ting  action  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  fron 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  523,  no.  4). 

All  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  in  organic  life  appear  to  be  oppo* 
sed  to  this  belief 

522.  "  It  is  not  certain  that  the  ganglia  are  the  cause  of  the  partA' 
supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  being  withdrawn  from  the  mfln* 
enco  of  the  will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  is  inscrutable,  since^it  is  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities in  the  vital  as  well  as  mechanical  constitution  of  the  two 
systems  of  nervest  We  see,  however,  that  influences  are  as  readily 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  tbe  organic  viscera  as  the  will  operates 
on  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  while  the  passions  scarcely  operate  in 
animal  lUe,  they  have  a  powerful  and  rapid  effect  on  organic. 
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LawB  of  the  Sensitive  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.         '*- 

523.  1.  '*  The  senBations  in  parte,  the  nerves  of  which  belong  to 
the  syrnpathetic  system,  are  faint,  indistinct,  and  undefined ;  distinct 
and  de^ed  sensations  being  excited  in  them  only  by  violent  causes 
of  irritation"  (§  201,  b). 

2.  '*  The  sensitive  impressions  received  by  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
although  conveyed  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  may  not  be  perceived 
by  the  sensorium"  (§  199^,  451). 

3.  "  The  impressions  which  give  rise  to  reflex  motions,  when  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, not  productive  of  sensations ;  while  those  impressions  which 
are  received  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves  always  give  rise  to  sensations'*  , 
(§  199i,  451). 

4.  "  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  do  not  prevent  the 
transmission  of  centripetal  actions  in  that  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord. 
They  have  not  an  insulating  power  over  ite  centripetal  currents" 
(§521). 

5.  ''  The  ganglia  are  likewise  not  the  cause  of  the  impressions  on 
the  sympathetic  nerve  being  unattended  with  true  sensation." 

6.  "  In  many  cases,  irritation  of  a  violent  nature  in  organs  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerve  gives  rise  to  sensations  in  those  parts.  In 
other  cases,  the  irritation  bein^  less  violent,  the  sensations  in  the 
parts  affected  are  indistinct,  while  distinct  sensations  are  present  in 
other  parts  supplied  toith  cerebrospinal  nerves^*  (§  618,  b). 

'We  have  examples  of  the  first  kind  in  inflammations  of  the  intes- 
tines and  liver ;  oi  those  of  the  second  kind,  in  the  troublesome  itch- 
ing of  the  nose  and  anus  in  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pain 
of  the  shoulder  in  hepatic  and  cardiac  diseases,  of  itching  of  the 
glans  penis  in  chronic  affections  oS  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

7.  *'  The  secondary  sensations  in  cerebix>-spinal  nerves,  consequent 
on  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  sympadietic,.  occur  especially  at 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  organs  affected." 

Morbid  states  of  the  stomach  produce  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  obstinate  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  from  gastric  derangements,  which  are 
not  inflammatory.  In  all  these  cases,  remote  and  continuous  sympa- 
thy are  more  or  less  in  combined  operation.  An  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  in  such  instances  leads  many  physicians  to  apply 
their  remedies  to  the  parts  where  the  sensation  is  felt,  or  the  inflam- 
mation appears.  There  is  also  a  special  sympathy  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Smoking,  for  instance, 
often  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  piles ;  though  an  intermediate  chain 
of  morbific  influences  is  also  propagated  to  the  anus  through  the 
stomach  and  liver  (§  498/*,  514  h). 

Laws  of  the  Organic  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 

524,  a,  1.  "When,  in  consequence  of  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves,  secretions  take  place  in  distant  parts,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  probably  the  medium  of  communication."  Thus,  "  impres- 
sions on  internal  mucous  membranes,  as  by  hot  drinks,  frequently 
give  rise  immediately  to  a  general  sweat." 
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?hi»  18  precisely  similar  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  effect  of  food  in 
"lighting  up  a  warmth  in  a  cold  skin  (§  512). 

The  foregoing  law  is  true,  in  a  general  sense  (§  455,  468,  459,  490, 
49^&,  516,  nos.  7  and  8).  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine which  I  have  projected  as  to  remote  sympathy,  and  through 
which  I  interpret  all  niseases  that  spring  up  as  consequenc^  of  each 
other,'  and  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts 
^  remote  from*  the  seat  of-their  direct  influence.  It  is  variously  express- 
ed in  the  preceding  laws. 

If  hot  water  operate  upon  the  stomach  and  transmit  its  influence 
tlyough  the  cerebro- spinal  and  sympathetic  system  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  tb*e  body,  it  is  clearly  in  the  same  way  that  tartarized  antimo- 
*Qy  produces 'a  sweat  over  the  whole  cutaneous  organ  when  it  deter- 
*  mines  nausea,  or  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  therefore,  also,  when  it  acts 
upon  the  stomach  in  a  more  insensible  manner.  And  so  of  the  re- 
mote influences  of  other  remedies,  or  of  morbific  agents,  or  of  gastric, 
or  any  other  primary  disease.  If  it  be  the  principle  as  laid  down 
physiologically,  it  must  be  equally  the  same  for  analogous  effects  in 
disease,  or  in  its  treatment. 

2.  "  There  prevails  a  consent  of  action  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  secreting  membrane.  Thus,  the  state  of  one  spot  influences  the 
condition  of  the  whole  extent  of  a  mucous  membrane"  (§  498y,  516, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  7). 

This  is  the  continuous  sympathy  as  expounded  in  this  work.  It  is 
more  or  less  manifested  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  all  tissues,  and  al- 
though not  a  function  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  have  retained  the 
law  under  that  denomination  (§  141,  498,  520). 

3.  **  A  paiticular  state  of  one  organ,  such  as  inflammation,  or  a  se- 
creting action  in  it,  often  causes  the  production  of  a  similar  state  in 
other  parts." 

This  proposition  is  intended  in  a  specific,  not  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise,  sympathetically,  to  diverse  af- 
fections of  other  parts.  It  refers  to  peculiar  states  of  disease  in  which 
remote  sympathy  is  often  remarkably  characterized.  Thus,  "inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle  may  be  replaced  by  inflammation  of  the  parotid ; 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  transferred  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain ;  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  one  organ  may 
give  rise  to  increased  secretion  in  another."  So  of  the  extension  of 
rheumatism  and  gout  from  one  part  to  another  of  very  different  or- 
ganization (§  142). 

524,  b.  Where  sympathies  of  the  foregoing  nature  arise,  there  is 
often  a  special  relation  of  natural  functions  between  the  respective 
parts,  as  between  the  uterus  and  mammae.  Or  such  relation  appears 
to  be  pronounced  only  by  morbid  states,  as  between  the  parotid  and 
testis,  and  the  parotid  and  mammas,  in  the  mumps  (§  142). 

524,  c.  As  resulting  from  the  foregoing  (no.  3),  though  apparently 
the  reverse  of  it,  we  have  the  important  effect  of  sympathy,  that  when 
disease  springs  up  in  distant  parts  as  a  consequence  of  some  affection 
of  other  parts,  the  secondary  affection  often  proves  curative  of  the 
primary  one.  It  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  when  blisters,  setons, 
&c.,  relieve  some  internal  malady.  Many  sympathetic  diseases  have, 
as  it  were,  a  great  final  cause,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
animals.     The  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  which  supervene  on 
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venous*  congestion  often  relieTe  a  more'  Ibmridable  afiecdon  of  'te 
veins  (§  803, 804.  905.  *  A1bo»  Med.  and  Pkys.  Oomm.,  toU  iL,  pf  519- 
524).  Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  muoons' membrane,  or  oi^th^ 
pleuni,  supervening  on  pneumonii^  may  assuaj||e  (be  1fttte(  affectiekL* 
Phthisis,  supervening  on  gastric  disease,  sometimes  xemoves  the  Hf- 
ter  condition.  Erupdons  of  the  skin  relieve  4iilea^  of  the  intsbrndP 
viscera.  The  hepatic  action  which  leads  to  morbid  VednndanceA  of 
bile  overcome  cerebral  or  other  conations  ^d  infl^unnlktions,  and 
the  eflfusion  relieves  the  liver ;  while  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflamma- 
tion of  all  parts  to  relieve  itself  by  some  morbid  product,  wliether  "the 
disease  be  primary  or  secondary.  Nature,  in  theae  cases,  has  supplt^ 
ed  indications  for  the  hand  of  art ;  and,  instead  of  waiti£rg  63/t  the  V 
diiect  and  spcmtaneoos  course,  we  aheuld  abstract  blood,  or  hasHjifc 
to  establish  those  changes  which  result  in  increased  secretions,  ^.  * 
While,  also,  we  are  accomplishing  these  results,  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  are  depletive,  we  are  acting,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
diseased  properties,  either  by  a  direct  impression  upon  them  by  the 
remedies,  or  indirectly  by  ihe  nervous  power  (§  503).  But  this  is 
mainly  true  of  the  natural  processes  as  it  respects  ^Mntaneous  hem- 
orrhage. All  the  other  natural  effusions  are  greatly  wanting  in  those 
direct  remedial  effects  which  are  exerted  by  Uierapeutical  agents  that 
lead  to  similar  products. 

"  The  principle  of  the  balance  of  sympathy  teaches  us  how  we  must 
avoid  aggravating  the  morbid  condition  of  one  organ  by  the  means 
which  we  apply  to  another ;  but  it  also  teaches  us  how  we  may  pro- 
duce a  change  m  the  state  of  one  organ  directly  inaccessible  to  us  by 
effecting  an  appropriate  change  in  another.*' — MiiixsK.  Here  Mtiller 
is  any  mine  but  a  humoralist,  as,  also,  throughout  his  disquisition  on 
the  laws  of  sympathy ;  though  in  other  places  he  lays  down  the  broad 
doctrine  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  produce  their  effects  by 
absorption  into  the  circulation  (§  494  dd,  514^  a.  Also,  Med.  amd 
Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563-571). 

524,  d.  It  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  fact  of  the  vital  prop« 
erties  and  actions  being  liable  to  disease  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
laws  of  recuperation  and  self-preservation.  But  it  is  not  so ;  since 
piorbific  agents  being  permitted,  their  occasional  deleterious  action 
^ows  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life,  which 
IS  physiologically  designed  for  the  healthy  processes.  That  these 
processes  may  be  carriM  on,  the  properties  of  life  must  be  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  by  foreign  agents,  as  food,  ^.,  and  universally 
by  the  blood.  They  must  a£o  be  liable  to  modifications  in  their  na- 
ture, that  certain  specific  functions  may  be  instituted  from  time  to 
tune,  as  the  processes  of  gestation,  lactation,  Sec.,  and  the  powers  of 
alL  other  parts  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  these 
transient  modifications.  And  so  of  other  changes,  as  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  puberty,  &c.  (§  153-159).  Now  the 
changes  which  arise  in  disease  are  analogous  to  those  of  gestation, 
lactation,  and  more  remotely  to  those  which  occur  at  puberty;  and  they 
ace,  therefore,  necessary  consequences  of  the  natural  and  essentia 
constitution  of  the  vital  properties  when  noxious  agents  act  upon  them. 
We  therefore  return  ag^ain  to  our  proposition  that  it  is  even  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  tl^  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties 
of  life  to  the  influence  of  sahitary  agents.    And  hence,  also,  the  nata- 
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nd  Iftw  of  adaptation  (§  136)  extends  to  morbid  states  of  the  system ; 
being,  for  example,  ^e  principle  already  adverted  to»  which  pro- 
t^cU  the  general  system  against  those  morbid  changes  in  the  btood 
tha^  ensue  upon  lacal  diseases,  and  diseased  parts  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  morbid  products  (§  74,  129,  137  c,  143  c,  150-152, 155, 
.156,  ^87,  324  4  944  c,  4»80,  1019). 

4b  '*  The  ganglia  appear  to  be  the  central  parts  from  which  the 
vegetative  influenoe  is  aistributed  to  the  different  organs." 

5.  '*  l^his  radiating  influence  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  in- 
'  dependent  of  the  brain  and  spineJ  cord"  ^§  520,  516,  no.  9). 

.  6.  ''  It  appears,  however,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the 
*  l8ati»  source  whence  the  power  of  the  organic  nerves  is  gradually  ren- 
ovated." 

7.  Finally,  it  is  the  great  office  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  to  maintain  all  parts  in  con- 
certed action.  Every  (n'gan,  through  this  channel,  is  rendered  sensitive 
to  the  condition  of  each  other,  and  they  so  interchange  their  influences 
upon  each,  that  the  whole  are  maintained  in  those  relative  states  of 
action  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  From 
the  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathetic 
sensibility,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  function,  arise  those  dis- 
turbances that  are  inflicted  by  organs  upon  each  other,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic effects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§201, 227,  455,  459, 
449). 

OF  THE   8TMPATBIBS   OF   THB   INDIVIDUAL   TISSUES. 

Sypipathies  of  Similar  Tusues, 

525,  a.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  (§  85-98, 
133-143).  We  have  seen  that  tissues  of  a  similar  vital  constitution 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  sympathize  with  each  other ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  secondary  disease  should  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  primary,  though  such  is  apt  to  be  the  case  (§  140,  141, 
149-152). 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  morbid  sympathies  in  tissues  of  the 
same  nature,  but  remote  from  each  other,  occur  in  the  following  or- 
•der  {§  162) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  the  fbrm  of  venous  congestion  (§  786,  &c.). 

2.  The  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation. 

3.  The  serous  tissue,  as  seen,  especially,  in  dropsical  affectionB. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  cellular  tissue. 

6.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

7.  The  nervous  tissue. 

8.  The  arterial  tissue. 

9.  The  muscular  tissue. 

10.  The  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 

525,  h.  When  similar  tissues  sympathize  with  each  other,  the  sym- 
pathetic disease  and  its  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  similar  to  the  pri- 
mary affection ;  while,  in  the  case  of  sympathies  arising  among  dif- 
ferent tissues,  the  phenomena  are  different  in  each,  even  though  the 
primary  and  secondary  affections  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  as, 
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however,  tbej  are  not  wont  to  be.  Wben  like  tiasueB  sympathise 
with  each  other,  the  diteaBes  and  the  phenomena  are  most  analogona, 
because  the  same  tissue  in  different  compound  organs  has,  respect* 
ively,  modifications  of  the  organic  properties  that  are  more  alike  than 
those  of  different  tissues.  And  hence,  mainly,  the  g^reater  difference 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  diseases  df  different  tissnes  (| 
133-140). 

525,  c.  When  disease  springis  up  in  tissues  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, but  remote  from  each  other,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  for  example,  the  primary  affection  often  exists  in  some 
other  part  or  parts,  as  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  secondary  affection.  In  these  cases,  whici 
are  common,  the  successive  secondary  affections  may  be  more  owing 
to  direct  sympathy  with  the  parts  primarily  diseased  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  tissue  secondarily  affected  upon  other  parts 
of  its  own  denomination.  This  is  an  important  practical  consiaera- 
don,  for  upon  its  Just  estimate  will  depend  much  of  the  treatment  in 
any  given  case  of  disease  (§  902  a,  905).  It  is  also  equally  true  that 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  supervene  among  conipound  oi^ans 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  affection. 

626,  a.  Tissues  morbidly  affected  sympathize,  continuously,  in  their 
several  parts,  most  readily  in  the  following  order  (§  133-136,  498) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  congestion  or  sub-inflammation. 

2.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

3.  The  cellular  tissue. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  fibrous  tissue* 

6.  The  serous  tissue. 

7.  The  fflandular  tissue. 

8.  The  dermoid  tissue. 

9.  The  nervous  tissue. 

10.  The  muscular  tissue. 

11.  The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues. 

12.  The  arterial  tissue. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  vital  constitution  of  each  tissue,  disease  is 
apt  to  be  confined  to  that  which  it  first  invades,  but  to  disturb  the 
condition  of  other  parts  with  which  it  may  be  associated  (§  133-136). 
There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  as, 
iheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is  often  propagated  to  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  to  a  mucous  tissue.  Inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells  is  very  apt  to  be  extended  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  to  its  investing  membrane.  In- 
deed, the  serous  membranes  generally  participate  in  the  morbid 
states  of  the  other  tissues  with  which  they  are  associated;  nor  can 
much  intensity  of  disease  affect  any  tissue  without  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  condition  of  its  associate  tissues.  But  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  these  respects,  even  in  continuous  organs,  as  between  the 
stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines.  If  the  mucous  coat  of 
die  small  intestine  be  actively  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  a 
like  condition  in  the  peritoneal  coat,  when  the  mucous  inflammation 
may  subside  as  a  sympathetic  consequence;  thus  representing  the 
doable  operation  of  the  law  in  ^  524,  no.  3.    But,  however  severe- 
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hr  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  may  be  afiected  with  inflammation, 
the  disease  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  organ,  but 
far  more  readily  to  the  serous  or  other  tissues  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

In  respect  to  the  arterial  tissue,  .when  we  regard  the  extreme  and 
capillary  series  as  the  instruments  of  all  diseases,  and,  therefore,  al- 
ways involved  in  morbid  action  in  the  diseased  states  of  all  other  tis- 
sues, it  must  rank  as  the  first  in  its  liability  to  continuous  and  remote 
sympathetic  influences. 

The  arterial' tissue  itself  is  but  little  subject  to  other  conditions  of 
morbid  action ;  and  when  the  large  arteries  become  inflamed  in  any 
part,  the  disease  remains  very  circumscribed.  They  have,  also,  no 
great  action  in  their  natural  state ;  it  beine  their  office,  mainly,  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  sympathetic  irritations,  either  by  continuous  or  remote  sym- 
pathy ($  516,  no.  2,  d).  The  next  series,  or  the  capillary  arteries, 
are  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  function,  they  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions 
more  strongly  pronounced,  and  are  readily  and  manifestly  influenced 
by  the  nervous  power,  as  abundantly  shown  in  blushing,  &c.  (§  512, 6). 
Hence^  from  this  natural,  physiological  constitution,  this  series  of  the 
arteriu  system  is  more  liable  than  the  larger  to  irritations  and  aug- 
mented actions,  as  manifested  in  most  inflammations. 

We  come  next  to  the  ^xti-eroe  series,  in  which  the  capillary  arte- 
ries terminate ;  and  here  we  find  the  vital  properties  developed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  This  is  known  from  their  being  the  essential  in- 
struments of  all  healthy  and  morbid  processes ;  and  the  changes  in 
their  phenomena  and  products  during  disease  evince  the  rapidity  and 
great  extent  in  which  these  properties  and  actions  may  be  modified 
by  the  nervous  power,  and  which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant  of 
time  when  that  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  (§  287,  500,  516  d). 
Sympathy,  therefore,  plays  an  incessant  and  extensive  round  among 
this  extreme  series  of  vessels,  both  in  health  and  disease.  A  breath 
of  cold  air  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  sweat,  and  simultaneously  de- 
termine an  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  fever  will  as  suddenly  aug- 
ment both  excretions.  Coming  to  disease,  and  the  influence  of  reme- 
dial agents,  this  natural  relationship  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the 
same  physiological  principle,  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  organic  properties  being  now  more  suscep- 
tible than  in  health,  and  the  nervous  power  more  intensely  developed 
by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  its  operation  must  be  more  rapid, 
extensive,  and  profound,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  Hence, 
in  part,  inflammations,  &c.,  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  rapid  succession 
in  various  remote  organs,  after  their  invasion  of  any  one  part. 

526,  b.  Next,  as  to  the  venous  tissue.  Here  the  sympathies  are 
ffreat,  both  of  the  remote  and  continuous  kind,  particularly  the  latter 
(§  498).  It  is  especially  through  the  natural  physiological  sympathies 
of  the  veins,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  they  co-operate  in 
circulating  the  blood,  as  also  the  error  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  which  supposed  that  this  roost  prevalent  and  fatal 
disease  depends  on  obstacles  to  the  circulation  and  consequent  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  expound  the 
pathology  of  this  affection  upon  purely  vital  grounds,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  physiological  laws  ($  786,  &c.).    The  main  physiological  prin- 
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ciple  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  however,  should  be  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  before  us.  Tbe  venous  radicles  possess  a  vigor- 
ous action  which  Is  constantly  influenced,  through  continuous  sympa- 
thy, by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  by  the 
quantities  of  blood  transmitted  to  th^m ;  and  that  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  have  a  most  visible  action  is  shown  by  their  rapid  contraction 
and  dilatation  when  cold  or  heat  may  operate  upon  the  skin.  This 
action  is  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  o^er  a  large  extent  of  the  veins, 
and  is  the  result  of  continuous  sympathy  with  the  arterial  system,  as 
well  as  dependent  on  the  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from  the  ar- 
teries to  the  veins.  But,  wben  an  increased  quantity  is  transmitted, 
the  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  in  no  respect  mechanical,  but  produced, 
in  part,  by  the  greater  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon  the  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  veins. 

From  these  few  remarks  as  to  the  vital  endowments  of  the  veins, 
and  of  the  active  functions  they  perform,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  quite  liable  to  morbific  influences,  and  that  remote  and  continuous 
sympathy  of  a  morbid  nature  must  have  a  ready  operation  among 
them  (§  74,  117,  137,  155,  156,  387,  422,  514  A,  524  d). 

526,  c.  In  respect  to  the  lymphatic  system,  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous sympathy,  as  in  the  veins,  is  strongly  exhibited  under  the  influence 
of  irritating  agents.  If  a  lymphatic  become  inflamed  at  some  point  in 
the  skin,  the  inflammation  may  extend  rapidly  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  glands,  also,  will  take  on  the  same  condition.  Here 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  Here  it  is,  and  in  the  lacteals, 
that  the  humoral  pathologists  suppose  that  morbific  agents  enter  th^ 
circulation  and  corrupt  the  blooa,  or  remedial  ones  step  in  to  purify 
it,  and  transmute  it  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  state  I  out,  since  the 
needle,  whose  prick  may  propagate  an  extensive  inflammation  alonr 
the  course  of  a  lymphatic  vessel,  is  not  absorbed,  nor  the  leeches  which 
remove  the  inflammation,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  &c.,  do  not  produce  their  effects  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  (§  268,  &c.  Also,  Med.  and  Phyi,  Camm.,  vol.  i., 
p.  480-514). 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  especially  owing  to  constitu- 
tional predispositions,  as  in  scrofula.  When  disease  is  developed  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  glands,  others  readily  take  on  the  same  state 
of  inflammation.  While,  therefore,  under  special  circumstances,  re- 
mote sympathy  predominates  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  continuous 
form  is  mostly  witnessed  in  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  the  great  plan  of  organic  Design,  those  inlets  of  the  absorbent 
system,  the  lacteals,  are  greatly  exempt  from  morbific  influences. 

526,  d.  Sympathies  between  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  and 
between  the  nerves  themselves,  are  more  or  less  in  progress,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body.  Their  phenomena,  however,  are  not  very 
manifest,  unless  the  nerves  of  some  particular  part  sustain  an  irrita- 
tion (§  501).  Thus,  the  irritation  from  stone  in  the  bladder  occasions 
morbid  sensations  in  the  penis.  Other  examples  occur  in  §  513,  no.  6. 
*When  disease  is  produced,  sympathetically,  in  the  brain,  or  spinal 
cord,  or  nerves,  by  morbid  states  of  other  organs,  it  is  not  due,  as  sup- 
posed by  Muller,  to  symp^athy  with  the  nerves  of  the  parts  so  affected, 
but  to  the  morbid  change  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  such  parts. 
In  this  respect,  the  sympathies  of  the  nervous  system  with  other  or 
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gaDS  observe  the  same  laws  as  .apply  lo  other  sympaUuzing  parts 
(§  230). 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  sympathies  which  occur,  specifically,  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  since  it  is  the  medium  through  which  remote  sym> 
pathies  take  place.  Continuous  sympathy  we  know  to  be  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  have  e^^ry  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  final 
cause  of  the  nervous  system  is  protected  by  an  unusual  exemption  of 
this  system,  especially  such  parts  as  supply  the  organic  viscera,  from 
severe  morbid  conditions,  which  never  fail  to  inflict  great  injuries  upon 
other  parts.  It  is  also  true  that  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous 
tissue  are  not  e^ily  reached  by  remedial  agents ;  and  the  injury  they 
inflict  on  other  parts  constantly  reacts  in  maintaining  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  tissue. 

The  sympathies  of  which  I  am  speaking  refer  to  the  changes  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  organic  state  of  the  nervous  system,  not  to 
the  transmission  of  impressions,  nor  to  the  development  and  influences 
of  the  nervous  power,  excepting  so  far  as  this  power  may  be  produc- 
tive of  direct  changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  ner- 
vous tissue  (§  230).  The  general  convulsions  that  arise  from  irritation 
of  the  nervous  expanse  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  teething,  &c., 
imply  no  absolute  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  only 
a  strong  development  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  forcible  determina- 
tion upon  the  muscles  that  may  be  spasmodically  afiected  (§  223-226, 
233,  500). 

I  therefore  think  that  authors,  as  Marshall  Hall,  for  example,  in  his 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  are  wrong  in  considering  *•  all  convul- 
sive affections  to  be  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  sys- 
tem.'- On  the  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  no  actual  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  that  this  question  shoi^ld  be  rightly  settled. 
The  ''  principal  causes,*'  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  are  dental  irritation  acting 
through  the  fifth  nerve ;  gastric  irritation  acting  through  the  pneum<^ 
gastric ;  and  intestinal  irritation  acting  through  the  spinal  nerves." 

Now,  we  have  variously  -seen  how  the  nervous  power  may  be  pre- 
tematurally  excited,  and  determined  with  various  effect  upon  the  or- 
gans of  organic  and  animal  life ;  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  exquis- 
itely susceptible  to  a  vast  variety  of  natural  causes  (§  226,  227,  500). 
The  muscles  of  animal  life  are  naturally  under  the  powerfbl  influence 
of  the  nerves ;  this  being  a  special  ordination  in  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous power  and  the  mobility  of  muscles  of  animal  life,  to  enable  the 
will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  produce  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  other  causes  to  render  it  subservient  to  respiration  (§  205, 
208,  226,  233,  500  c).  Hence  convulsions  readily  spring  up ;  while» 
from  the  nervous  system  being  only  a  regulator  of  functions  in  organic 
life«  preternatural  mfluences  of  the  nervous  power  give  rise  to  other 
phenomena  in  that  division  of  life.  Owing,  also,  to  these  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  animal  muscles,  the  nervous  power,  when  determin- 
ed with  violence  upon  them,  rarely  occasions  disease ;  while  in  respect 
to  the  same  properties  in  the  organic  system,  where  they  have  a  dif- 
ferent modification,  and  the  nervous  power  a  different  physiological 
function,  it  readily  proves  morbific  (§  133-150,  452-456). 

We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  show  that 
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Dr.  Hall's  pathology  is  wrong.  The  conyulsioiu  to  which  he  refdxi 
as  actual  diseases  of  the  spiual  system,  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  upon  which  the  will  may  operate  with  violence  in  an  instant,  or 
which  are  perpetually  held  in  action  by  the  nervous  power  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  to  carry  out  the  office  of 
the  sphincters.  A  slight  irritation,  therefore,  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres  may  rouse  these  natural  motions  into  irregular  and  more 
violent  ones,  without  producing  any  more  disease  in  the  nerves  or  the 
muscles,  than  is  proauced  by  the  operation  of  the  will,  or  bv  those 
causes  which  maintain  the  movements  of  respiration.  Again,  if  a  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  convulsions  are  produced,  and  the  same 
is  done  by  a  shock  of  the  electric  fluid.  Now,  these  results  are  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  natural  convulsions  which  are  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  disease  of  ^'  the  true  spinal  system  of  nerves."  If  we  analyze 
the  supposed  cases,  the  same  conclusions  will  follow.  When,  in  one 
case,  the  gum  is  lanced  down  upon  the  toothy  the  convulsions  may 
cease  immediately.  In  another,  or  when  the  convulsions  depend  on 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  an  emetic,  or  an 
enema,  or  warm  bath,  will  generally  remove  the  convulsions  very 
speedily,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  return. 

Diseases  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  do  not  often  occa- 
sion convulsions ;  which,  indeed,  are  commonly  independent  of  any 
disease  of  the  nervous  system.  When,  however,  they  dojzive  rise  to 
convulsive  movements,  or  when  such  result  follows  an  airection  of  a 
nerve,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus,  there  is  no  morbid  state  sympatheti- 
cally exerted  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  convul- 
sions are  owine  to  a  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  mus- 
cles as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  Here,  the  disease  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue is  exactly  equivalent,  in  developing  the  nervous  power,  to  the 
irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  by  dentition,  intestinal 
irritation,  ecc.  It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that  a  division  of  the 
a£fectod  nerve,  in  tetanus,  will  at  once  remove  the  spasms. 

When,  therefore,  convulsions  arise  from  dentition,  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation, we  apply  our  remedies  to  the  gums,  &c.,  and  not  to  the  spi- 
nal cord,  or  to  its  nerves.  Such  as  may  depend  upon  disease  of  uie 
nervous  centres,  or  of  a  nerve,  are  obstinate,  and  the  treatment  is 
then  directed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  part  which  may  be  thus 
affected. 

Here,  also,  we  learn  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  correct  theory.  Convul- 
sive movements,  under  most  circumstances,  have  a  very  similar  char- 
acter;  and  to  ascertain  their  causes,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  other 
symptoms  and  other  considerations.  Nevertheless,  they  are  apt  to 
have  certain  differences  in  some  affections.  Those  of  tetanus  have 
the  strongest  peculiarities ;  and  here  there  is  a  very  limited  state  of 
disease  at  the  wounded  part,  but  idiopathic  tetanus  may  depend  upon 
intestinal  disease.  But,  there  is  often  a  complete  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ordinary  convulsions  from  dentition,  and  gastric,  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy ;  whatever  may  be 
the  exciting  causes  in  either  case.  Since,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  causes,  we  institute  a 
diagnosis  through  other  attending  facts. 
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Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tissues, 

527,  a.  Morbid  syiopatbies  of  much  intensity  occur  less  frequently 
among  organs  of  different  or^nization  than  among  many  of  those 
which  are  constituted  alike,  with  the  exception  oi  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  and  between  the  skin  and  oth* 
er  parts.  Between  these  two  organs  and  aU  others  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  the  most  intimate  connection  by  sympathetic  influ- 
ences, especially  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  512) ;  and  it  is 
through  this  natural  relation,  and  the  increased  susceptibility  of  diseas- 
ed parts,  that  remedial  agents  so  feadily  exert  their  effects  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  all  organs,  when  such  agents  are  applied  to  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal or  to  the  3m. 

527,  h.  Sympathies  between  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary 
oanal  and  other  tissues  are  variously  considered  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Those  betwoen  the  skin  and  other  tissues  deserve  farther  con- 
sideration in  this  place.  Their  predominance  and  intensity  between 
that  organ  and  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  are  shown  in  the  depend- 
ence of  a  vast  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  upon  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  latter  tissue.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  fact  even  in  relation  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox, 
when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  probably  also  in  the  inoculated 
form ;  though,  in  the  last  case,  there  must  be  first  a  reflected  influ- 
ence from  £e  artificial  pustule  of  the  skin  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  from  whence  the  influence  is  propagpated  back  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  ($  902,  m).  This,  construction,  so  opposed  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  is  sustained  by  the  uialogy  which  is  supplied 
by  most  other  cutaneous  affections,  and  by  the  direct  fact  that  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina  and  of  measles  appears  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  before  it  does  upon  the  skin.  The  eruption,  especially 
of  measles,  is  apt  to  be  preceded,  also,  by  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  lungs,  as  well  as  by  cough.  But, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary,  or  sym- 
pathetic, disease  should  be  like  the  primary ;  especially  in  parts  that 
are  dissimilar  ($  527,  d).  If  this  pathology  as  to  the  consecutive  or- 
der of  developments  be  true,  it  is  of  ffreat  practical  importance ;  since 
it  assures  us  mat  great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  as  a  principal  seat  of  the  radiating  morbific  influen- 
ces. Hence,  it  is  found  that  irritating  cathartics  exasperate  the  fore- 
going diseases,  &c. 

Other  examples  abound.  Thus,  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is 
variously  morbific,  as  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  (§  527,  J). 

Sympathies  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  naturally  instituted 
for  special  exigencies  of  the  animal  economy ;  but  these  organs  are  so 
oonstituted  in  their  relative  susceptibilities,  diat  the  great  final  cause 
of  their  physiological  relations  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  morbific  influences  from  one  to  the  other  (§  422,  and  refertmcts 
iktre). 

Sympathies  between  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  health,  and,  therefore,  in  disease.  Since,  also,  the  same 
principles,  iu  a  general  sense,  are  ooncemed  in  the  remote  influences 
iA  remedial  agents,  we  thus  understand  why  medicine  taken  inwardly 
has  so  moderate  an  efibct  upon  peritonitis,  or  plenritis,  &c. ;  and  this 
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philosophy  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  ready  action  of  cold  upon  the 
skin  in  developing  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  that  inflammation  may  be  often  overcome  by  blisters  or  other 
irritants  applied  to  the  skin.  Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  natural 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  skin  to  most  internal  parts,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  inflammation  of  an  internal  tissue  or  organ,  that  may  not 
be  more  or  less  mitigated  by  irritants  applied  over  the  neighboring 
surface,  if  the  application  be  not  prematurely  made  (§  514,  d). 

There  is  a  very  intimate  sympathy  between  the  fibrous  membranes 
and  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues,  which  leads  to  the  determi- 
nation of  morbific  influences  among  them  (§  141,  b), 

527,  c.  Sympadiies  of  different  tissues  with  each  other,  of  much  in- 
tensity, are  more  common  in  parts  that  are  distant,  than  among  the 
tissues  of  one  and  the  same  compound  organ. 

527,  d.  When  sympathies  arise  among  different  tissues,  they  are,  as 
I  have  said,  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  affec- 
tion, or  if  (dike,  their  phenomena  more  variable  than  among  tissues 
of  the  same  organization  (§  525).  The  primary  affections  may  be 
mild  while  the  sympathetic  are  severe.  This  relative  mildness  and 
intensity  is  constantly  seen  in  the  supervention  of  inflammations  and 
congestions  in  remote  parts  as  consequences  of  some  minor  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  or  other  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  severe  diseases  of  all  parts  are  subdued  by  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  upon  the  stomach.  So,  again,  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  skin  induces,  sympathetically,  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  intestines,  uterus,  liver,  ligaments,  &c. ;  but 
here  no  actual  disease  is  produced  in  the  skin,  and  the  morbific  agent 
is  also  of  a  negative  nature.  Hence  a  difliculty,  notwithstanding  its 
importance,  of  detecting  the  original  source  when  a  complex  series 
of  sympathetic  affections  have  ensued  (§  527,  h). 

SympcUhies  of  Individual  Tissue9  in  their  Relation  to  each  other  in 
Compound  Organs,  and  with  entire  Organs, 

528.  When  any  tissue  of  a  compound  organ  becomes  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  influence  of  such  disease  is  felt,  more  or  less,  by  all  the 
tissues  of  such  an  organ,  where  the  primary  disease  is  at  all  severe ; 
especially  in  the  organs  of  organic  life.  The  tissues,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  are  secondarily  affected  may  or  may  not  sustain  the  same 
character  of  disease  as  the  original  affection ;  and  this  will  depend 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  orean.  The  sympathies,  for  instance, 
between  the  different  tissues  of  the  lungs  are  far  greater  than  be- 
tween the  different  tissues  of  the  stomach,  and  I  may  say,  indeed,  of 
any  other  organ.  If  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  be  even  severe- 
ly inflamed,  the  influence  generally  remains  limited  to  that  tissue,  and 
will  far  sooner  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  >the  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  than  it  will  be  extended  to  the  cellular,  muscular,  or  se- 
rous tissue  of  the  stomach,  however  much  it  may  otherwise  disturb 
their  fiinctions.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  lungs ;  especially  when  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
these  organs  is  actively  inflamed,  or  when  chronic  disorganizing 
inflammation  invades  the  same  tissue.  In  either  of  the  oases,  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  be  propagated,  sooner  or  later,  both  to  the  serous 
^nd  mucous  tissues  of  the  organ  (§  115-117,  129,  132-155).    And 
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here  may  be  observed  a  wise  ordinadon  of  Nature  for  the  ultimate 
relief  of  so  grave  a  disease  aa  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  lungs ;  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus  or 
serum  contributing  to  that  result,  in  connection  vnth  a  curative  sym* 
pathetic  influence  of  the  action  which  is  necessary  to  those  increased 
products  (§  74, 117, 129,  137, 155, 156,  387,  422,  524  d,  &ilb).  When 
these  redundant  secretions  take  place,  the  general  law  is,  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  inflammations  begin  to  abate.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  secondary  disease,  independently  of  the  depletive  eflect, 
is  seen  in  the  frequent  abatement  of  chronic  muco-inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  of  the  stomach,  when  it  may  supervene  in  one  orean  or 
the  other  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  primary  inflammation  of 
either  (§  905). 

SYMPATHIES  OF  COMPOUND  ORGANS  WITH  BACH  OTHER. 

529,  a.  Compound  organs  generally  sympathize  most  readily  with 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  certain  functions  which  they 
may  perform,  and  the  importance  of  those  functions,  the  stomach  al- 
ways excepted  (§  528).  These  groups  or  systems  of  organs  have  been 
already  specified,  and  the  sympathies  to  which  they  respectively  give 
rise  among  their  component  parts  sufficiently  designated  (§  124-130, 
149,150).  .  .  .  ' 

529,  h.  Morbid  sympathies  are  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
cidental causes,  although  they  depend  essentially  upon  the  constitu- 
tional relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  determination  which  is  given  to  sympa^ 
thetic  developments  by  almost  inappreciable  impressions  exerted  by 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  some  particular  part,  according  to 
the^  nature  of  their  virtues,  one  agent  ultmiately  involving  the  whole 
system  in  morbid  action,  or  one  remedy  being  as  extensively  curative 
(§  149) ;  while  others,  far  more  intense  and  rapid  in  their  operation, 
are  very  circumscribed  in  their  analogous  sympathetic  effects  (§  149, 
150,  163).  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agents,  where  many  organs 
are  brought  into  sympathetic  derangement,  the  various  results  may 
be  mostly  due  to  the  action  alone  of  a  single  cause,  as  with  the  mias- 
mata of  fever,  the  yirus  of  small-pox,  of  scarlatina,  &;c. ;  or,  the  com- 
plex results  may  be  ereatly  owing  to  the  united  action  of  many  causes. 
In  the  case  of  rememal  agents,  their  eflect  as  to  extent,  intensity,  &;c., 
will  depend  much  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  pCLthological  states. 

530.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long  journey  over  the 
enchanting  paths  of  sympathy,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they,  to  whom 
the  mere  phpiological  explorations  may  be  new,  will  have  gained 
many  treasures  that  will  adorn  their  knowledge,  and  render  medicine 
more  worthy  than  ever  their  veneration  and  care.  An  attentive  sui^ 
vey  of  all  the  facts  vrill  assure  them  how  far  they  have  lived  on  in  ig- 
norance, how  much  intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  lost,  how  they 
have  been  beeuiled  into  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life ; 
and,  if  what  I  have  propounded  of  the  applicability  of  the  natural 
laws  of  sympathy  to  the  most  important  problems  in  pathology  and 
therapeutics  be  founded  in  truth,  tne  realities  of  Nature  and  the  sub- 
stitutes of  art  will  strike  with  greater  force,  and  supply  a  nevei>failinff 
source  of  advancing  knowledge,  a  shield  against  the  corruptions  of 
ignorance  or  ambition,  a  guide  to  practical  habits,  and  a  blessing  to 
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the  sick.  The  physiological  laws  of  sympathy  are  settled  by  dem* 
onstration ;  as  well  settled  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  any  of  the 
most  undoubted  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Such  as  are  immediately 
applicable  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  branches  of  medicine,  1 
have  selected  from  authors  who  have  had  no  such  objects  in  contem- 
plation, that  they  might  come  unalloyed  with  the  suspicions  attendant 
on  theory.  My  attention,  in  this  respect,  has  been  mostly  turned  to 
the  ^eat  Prussian  Physiologist,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  mvaluable  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip.  I  commend  them  again 
and  again  to  all  those  who  would  study  medicine  as  founded  in  Na* 
ture,  and  escape  the  temptations  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
gratification  of  mdolence,  or  for  the  accommodation  of  imbecility.  We 
have  seen  it  said,  in  high  quarters,  that "  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the/oundatum  of  practice  an  the  laws  of  Organic  Chemistry  will  form 
the  distinction  between  the  enlightened  physician  and  the  mere  pre- 
tender" (§  5i  a,  289-292,  349  i-376},  438-448).  I  repeat  the  decla-^ 
ration  as  expressing  the  ascendant  spirit  of  the  age»  and  that  all  who 
may  be  disposed  to  encounter  the  threatened  degradation  may  duly 
realize  the  importance  of  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  their 
ground  (§  440,  b). 

B.  Functions  especially  relative  to  the  Mental  Principle  and  Instinct, 

531.  The  present  subdivision  of  Peculiar  Functions  having  no  spe- 
cial relations  to  organic  life,  embraces  but  transient  subjects  for  con- 
sideration in  this  work  (§  450).     It  comprehends, . 

1st   Voluntary  motion, 

2d.  Functions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct  act  on  external  objects, 

3d.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  functions. 

532.  The  subject  of  voluntary  motion  has  been  already  sufficiently 
examined  (§  215,  227,  232,  256,  257,  486,  487,  500). 

533.  The  functions  by  which  we  act  on  external  objects  are  per- 
formed through  volition  and  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  in  §  532. 

534.  a.  The  brain  co-operates  with  the  mind,  and  with  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  in  the  acts  of  intellection  or  instinctive  functions 
(§241,  500  «,!?). 

534,  &.  Although  the  soul  be  an  immaterial  and  imperishable  sub- 
stance, it  is  so  associated  with  the  brain,  that  a  healthy  state  of  thia 
orffan  is  generally  necessary  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  mind,  as 
it  is,  also,  to  those  of  instinct. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  mental  functions  suffer  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  suddenness  of  cerebral  disease ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  influences  of  the  brain  upon  organic  life.  There  is  not  alwaysi 
however,  a  correspondence  between  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  the  resulting  affections  of  the  mental  principle.  Apparently 
slight,  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  organ  will  suspend  or  abolish  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  while  in  other  cases  their  integrity  is  pre- 
served under  the  most  appalling  affections  of  the  brain,  it  is  also  re- 
markable in  those  cases  where  the  mind  is  least  affected  or  unimpair- 
ed, that  the  organic  functions  are  apt  to  suffer  least. — {Med.  and  Phyt, 
Comm,f  vol.  ii.,  p.  139,  note,) 
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VITAL  HABIT. 

535.  Vital  habit  relates  to  the  modifications  of  functions,  and  the 
variations  of  their  results,  in  organic  and  animal  life,  as  arising  from 
the  repeated  or  continued  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial 
agents.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  single  application 
of  a  vital  agent  will  establish  this  condition  (§  516  c,  no.  6;  §  545). 

This  simple  .principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found  and  comprehensive  laws  in  medicine. 

536*  The  functions  of  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are 
liable  te  great  and  more  or  less  durs3)le  changes  from  the  foregoing 
causes.  I  have  applied  the  epithet  vital  to  distinguish  this  constitu- 
tional law  from  those  ordinary  physical  habits  which  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  of  which  vital  habit  is  a  common  result. 

537.  The  functions  of  animal  life,  in  man  especially,  are  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  vital  habit  than  the  organic.  The  latter  are  vari- 
ously affected,  as  to  habit,  by  climate,  season,  food,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  by  disease.  The  results  of  habit  are  most  im- 
portant in  its  relation  to  the  groups  of  causes  now  mentioned. 

538.  Habit  is  liable  to  be  more  stronffly  pronounced  in  plants  and 
animals  by  certain  influences,  particularly  domestication,  climate,  and 
soil,  than  in  man.  Thus,  as  to  ve^;etables,  the  ricinus  communis  is  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  in  Amenca,  while  in  India  and  Spain  it  is  a 
woody  perennial  tree.  The  acquired  power  of  enduring  cold  is  stri- 
kingly manifested  in  man,  animals,  and  plants  (§  442,  &c.). 

539.  a.  The  philosophy  of  vital  habit  consists  either  in  a  tendency 
of  any  given  condition  of  the  vital  states  to  remain  without  change, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  duration,  or  in  certain  impressions  or  changes 
that  are  produced  in  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  operating  cause,  by  which  their  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  cause  or  causes  is  diminished  or  increased 
(§  176-215).  The  philosophy  is  alike  applicable  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind  as  to  those  of  the  vital  principle,  and,  of  course,  to  the  func- 
tions of  each  (§  173-176). 

539,  b.  In  animal  life,  therefore,  habit  concerns  the  senses,  volun- 
tary muscles,  and  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  faculties.  In  organ- 
ic life,  it  refers  to  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of  every  part, 
whetEer  oi^nic  or  animal,  and  takes  in  their  sympathies,  and,  of 
course,  sympathetic  sensibilitv  (§  110-117,  201,  495,  &c.). 

539.  c.  Since,  also,  the  influence  of  habit  in  either  life  generally 
relates  to  the  particular  agents  only  by  which  it  is  induced,  we  learn 
the  advantages  of  interchanging  cathartics,  anodynes,  &c.  (%  149, 163, 
550).  And  so  of  the  difiei*ent  modes  of  exercise,  as  it  concerns  both 
organic  and  animal  life ;  and  so,  too,  of  the  employments  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  that  a  due  improvement  may  be  imparted  to  each 
(§  565,  566,  855,  872  a), 

540.  The  principle  of  habit  is  every  where  the  same;  always  rela- 
tive to  impressions,  more  or  less  durable,  upon  the  vital  or  mental 
constitution.  The  analogy  is  perfect  throughout,  in  all  its  details, 
and  is  utterly  subversive  of  every  chemical  or  physical  view  of  life  or 
disease. 

541.  It  illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties  (§  177-223). 
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542.  Tbe  modificationB  arising  from  vital  habit  exercise  an  impor- 
tant sway  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  since  remedial  agents  must  be 
varied  in  kind,  force,  quantity,  time  of  repetition,  &c.y  according  to 
the  artificial  modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially  the 
former  (§  160,  188-204,  857). 

543.  Habit  is  liable  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or  continued  op- 
eration of  almost  all  agents  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  vital 
or  mental  properties.  Exceptions  occur  m  sensibility  as  it  respects 
pain  from  injuries,  and  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  sense,  which  are 
always  about  the  same,  however  frequently  repeated.  But  the  pain 
on  tasting  acrids,  the  nausea  from  tobacco,  &c.,  may  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced by  repetition  of  the  causes.  So,  also,  of  the  bougie,  music, 
landscapes,  the  verdure  of  spring,  &c.,  which  are  more  or  less  varia- 
ble in  eiOfect  An  interval  or  suspension,  however,  in  these  cases,  re- 
stores the  original  efiect  of  the  causes. 

544.  It  is  by  vital  habit  that  morbific  agents,  such  as  miasmata, 
cease  to  be  injurious.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen,  if  the  individual 
reside  from  infancy  in  the  miasmatic  region,  or,  m  the  unacclimated, 
after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  the  miasmatic  disease.  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  acclimation  (§  539,  551) ;  and  the  same  is  alike  appli- 
cable to  tobacco,  &c.,  and  to  its  ultimate  conversion  into  a  luxury. 

545.  Sometimes  the  single  application  of  a  particular  agent  vrill  so 
confirm  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  habit,  that  it  becomes  for- 
ever afterward  inoperative.  Such  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
miasmata,  and  it  is  conspicuously  shown  in  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, Sec.  And  so  of  vaccination  in  its  relation  to  small-pox ;  though 
repetitions  of  the  vaccine  disease  may  be  necessary  to  even  a  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  small-pox,  while  at  other  times  the  effect  goes  off, 
leaving  individuals  exposed  to  small-pox  (§  350,  no.  45, 543).  All  this 
shows,  too,  a  near  identity  between  the  vaccine  and  variolous  dis- 
eases (§  139,  552  e,  654  b). 

546.  The  law  of  habit  applies  extensively,  also,  to  remedial  agents ; 
these  having  the  efiect,  by  repetition,  of  lessening  or  increasing  the 
susceptibility  of  organs  to  their  respective  virtues. 

547.  Habit,  in  respect  to  remedies,  as,  also,  to  morbific  causes,  dem- 
onstrates their  sympathetic  influences,  and  that  they  do  not  operate 
by  absorption.  Introduce  the  agents  with  any  frequency  into  tne  cir- 
culation, the  same,  or  greater  effects,  will  progressively  ensue. . 

548.  a.  The  effects  of  habit  in  organic  life  are  generally  most  per- 
manent when  induced  by  causes  of  unceasing  and  long-continued  op- 
eration, such  as  climate,  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  light,  &c.  There  is 
then  some  very  persisting  or  permanent  modification  of  the  organic 
properties,  and  sometimes  very  remarkably  of  the  structure  (§  74, 
53S,  545). 

548,  b.  The  foregoing  law  is  of  very  extensive  application  in  the 
philosophy  of  disease,  and  replete  with  practical  bearings.  Its  illus- 
trations are  constantly  seen  in  the  obstinacy  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
in  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  remedies  when  the  treatment  of 
fevers  is  neglected  for  a  single  day. 

548^,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  the  natuntl  vital  stimuli,  such  as  food 
which  is  of  easy  digestion,  heat,  water,  &;c.,  for  obvious  final  causes, 
produce,  like  the  blood,  nearly  the  same  impressions  upon  the  organic 
properties,  at  every  age,  and  at  every  hour,  under  equal  circumstan- 
ces r§  136,  137). 
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548^,  h.  Nevertheless,  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  analogous  stimuli, 
as  wine,  &c.,  come  within  the  law  of  habit.  This  is  where  the  kind 
of  food  may  not  be  natural  to  the  age  of  the  individual  (§  568) ;  or 
when  it  may  be  at  first  expressive  or  detrimental  at  any  age,  it  may 
become,  by  use,  inoffensive  and  nutritious.  During  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  food  may  escape  the  stomkch  undigested,  having,  also,  irri- 
tated that  organ,  induced  headache,  &c.  But,  in  a  process  of  time, 
the  initability  of  the  stomach  becomes  adapted,  by  habit,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  that  pafticular  kind  of  food,  its  ready  digestion  follows,  and 
all  sympathetic  results  disappear.  It  is  exactly  the  same  law  that 
renders  tobacco,  asafoetida,  &c.,  luxuries  (§  543). 

549.  The  law  of  habit,  in  respect  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
follows  the  law  which  governs  the  relatinre  duration  of  disease  when 
produced  by  remedial  agents  and  such  as  are  truly  morbific.  Disease 
excited  by  the  former,  if  not  in  great  intensity,  soon  subsides  sponta- 
neously ;  but  when  by  the  latter,  it  is  far  more  lasting.  This  princi- 
ple, also,  as  it  relates  to  remedial  agents,  is  at  the  foundation  of  their 
curative  effects  (§  893,  &;c.,  926). 

550.  Since  habit  subsides  in  various  degrees,  and  at  various  times, 
after  the  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  properties  of  life  acquire, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  original  susceptibility  to  the  particular 
agents  or  causes  (§  539, 543),  and  since  the  effects  of  remedial  agents 
are  commonly  transient  in  respect  to  habit  (§  549),  we  may,  in  most 
cases,  soon  resume  the  suspended  remedy,  and  obtain  its  original  ef- 
fect (§  539  c,  857).  And  so  of  the  causes  of  relative  pleasure  and  pain, 
physical  and  moral  (§  543).  In  a  practical  sense,  I  am  here,  again, 
upon  ground  of  the  very  highest  importance  (§  516  d,  no.  6,  558  a, 
857).  _  ' 

551.  Again,  it  is  through  the  principle  of  vital  habit  that  we  must 
inteipret  uie  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain,  with  the  same  or  dimin- 
ished effect,  increased  doses  of  remedial  agents,  as  opium,  tartarized 
antimony,  &c.,  while  this  peculiarity  will  be  limited  to  the  agents 
which  are  thus  employed.  The  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony may  produce  vomiting  at  the  first  ^ose ;  but,  by  gradually  in- 
creased doses  every  two  hours,  it  may  be  sometimes  raised  in  twelve 
hours,  by  lessening  gastric  irritability  in  relation  to  its  own  virtues, 
to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  vrithout  vomiting  again  (§  556).  But  gastric 
irritability  will  not  be  thus  reduced  in  relation  to  any  other  emetic 
And  so  of  miasmata,  &c. ;  and  I  may  add  to  §  544,  that  if  the  unac- 
climated  pass  gradually  through  a  series  of  climates  having  gradations 
of  miasmatic  intensity,  he  will  ultimately  reach  its  highest  virulence 
vrith  far  greater  safety  than  if  he  plunged  at  once  into  its  fury.  Should, 
however,  epidemic  influences  occur  of  an  unusual  nature,  he  vvill  still 
be  as  much,  or  move  exposed  to.their  malign  effects,  than  in  uninfect- 
ed countries  (§  150). 

552.  a.  Other  parallels  hold,  also,  in  the  foregoing  cases  (§  551).  If, 
for  example,  the  antimony  be  suspended  for  twelve  hours,  gastric  ir- 
ritability will  recover  its  natural  relation  to  that  substance,  Sec,  And 
so  of  the  miasmatic  agent,  if  the  acclimated  subject  retire  to  a  salubri- 
ous region,  and  subsequently  revisit  the  insalubrious  (§  557,  b). 

552,  b.  Again,  the  antimony  impresses  the  system  in  the  ratio  of  its 
action  upon  the  stomach,  or  of  the  duration  of  its  action.  F^er,  or 
pneumonia,  &c.,  vrill  fail  to  be  assuaged  unless  the  gastric  effect  be 
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kept  up,  if  the  agent  be  employed  in  its  small  alterative  doses.  Or, 
a  single  dose,  operating  as  an  emetic,  may  at  once  overthrow  the  dis- 
ease (§  524  a,  no.  1).  And  so  of  miasmata ;  since,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed (§  551),  the  individual  may  be  gradually  brought  under  its  in- 
fluence, till,  at  last,  its  greatest  intensity  may  produce  an  explosion  of 
disease ;  or,  this  may  ensue  with  great  rapidity  in  the  same  subject  if 
the  gradual  acclimation  be  neglected  (§  5L4  g^  516  c,  518  6,  557  h\ 

553.  No  two  agents  being  precisely  alike  in  their  effects,  habit  will 
vary  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  its  causes  (§  150,  191,  649). 
Some,  like  antimony,  often  lessen  irritability  with  great  rabidity,  and 
the  property  will  recover  its  relation  to  the  agent  after  a  short  inter- 
val of  suspension.  Others  as  frequently  require  a  much  longer  time, 
and  irritability  will  take  various  intervals  of  repose,  often  months  or 
years,  to  recover  its  relation  to  these  agents. 

554.  It  b  fundamental  in  medicine  that  the  foregoing  intervals  ($ 
553)  are  not  long  as  it  respects  remedial  agents,  in  their  ordinary  use, 
but  much  longer  in  respect  to  the  truly  morbific  causes.  In  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  acclimation  (§  551),  if  the  subject  return  to  a  salubri- 
ous climate,  it  may  be  many  months,  or  years,  before  the  system  will 
have  recovered  its  susceptibility  to  the  miasmatic  agent. 

555.  The  foregoing  exemplification  of  habit  in  respect  to  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  554)  is  allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure  by  remedies,  whether  physical 
or  moral.  Disease  consists,  essentially,  in  a  more  or  less  permanent 
alteration  of  the  organic  properties ;  while  remedial  agents  establish 
more  transient  alterations,  which  enables  the  morbid  properties  and 
actions  to  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health. 

b^^,  a.  Vital  habit  appears,  also,  under  an  aspect  opposite  to  that 
of  diminished  irritability.  It  then  presents  itself  more  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  morbid  change  of  the  organic  conditions.  Thus,  tartarized 
antimony,  instead  of  reducing  gastric  irritability,  as  in  §  551,  may  ex- 
alt it ;  so  that,  beginning  with  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  as  in  the  former 
example,  but  without  an  emetic  effect,  and  repeating  it  without  even 
increasing  the  dose,  vomiting  will  take  place  at  the  second  or  third 
dose  (§  514^,  516c  and  <2,  no.  6).  In  these  cases,  we  must  some- 
times progressively  reduce  the  dose  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
vomiting  will  ensue.  In  this  particular  case,  irritability  is  also  increas- 
ed in  its  relation  to  ipecacuanha,  and  to  most  other  irritants  (§  841). 

556.  h.  This  lets  us  into  the  philosophy  of  the  most  successful  mode 
of  overcoming  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  by  small  doses  of 
cathartic  medicine,  repeated  once  or  twice  daily ;  as  the  fourth  of  a 
ffrain  of  blue  pill,  and  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  aloes.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  intestine  is  thus  permanently  exalted,  by  which  it  is  soon 
rendered  so  sensitive  to  the  mcreased  quantity  of  bile  as  to  require 
a  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  medicine.  The  impression  of 
each  dose  remains  till  the  next  is  repeated  (§  514  g^  516  e,  516  ^,  no. 
6).  The  law  of  increased  susceptibility  is  brought  into  operation  (§ 
137,  A), 

"Wliat  I  have  thus  stated  in  this  section  involves  some  of  the  most 
important  philosophy  in  medicine.  In  its  practical  nature  it  takes  in 
a  wide  range  of  therapeutical  problems,  some  of  the  most  essential  of 
which  are  relative  to  the  dose  or  the  amount  of  a  remedy,  and  the  prop- 
er time  for  its  repetition  (§  857). 
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556,  c.  The  foregoing  principle  is  farther  shown  hv  the  effect  of  sa* 
line  and  other  cathartics,  in  promoting  salivation,  when  given  a  few 
hours  after  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel.  The  fact  was  as- 
certained by  George  Fordyce,  and  has  been  often  verified  in  my  own 
person  after  the  use  of  blue  pill.  The  mercurial  agent  will  not  ex- 
ert, in  the  cases  supposed,  this  profound  constitutional  effect  with- 
out the  subsequent  aid  of  the  other  agents,  which  so  increase  intesti- 
nal initability,  and  that  of  the  whole  system,  that  the  mercury  operates 
with  greater  local  and  general  intensity ;  a  fact,  by-the-way,  which  ia 
also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption.  Jost  so,  too, 
bloodletting  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  local  action  of  mercury,  cathartics,  and  many  other  agents, 
while  it  also  lessens  much  their  doses,  A  common  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  150). 

556,  d.  Augmented  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their 
proper  relation  to  habit,  depend  oflen  upon  peculiar  states  of  the 
stomach,  on  constitution,  ciimato,  &c.  Hence  m  some  climates  cer- 
tain remedies,  as  antimony,  is  borne  much  better  than  in  others ;  ca- 
ihaitics  often  exalt  irritability  (especially  of  the  direct  seat  of  action) 
in  an  intense  degree,  &c. 

But  other  influences  in  connection  vnth  the  foregoing  are  often  in 
operation,  and  may  be  the  m&in  cause  of  the  effects  which  are,  at  Oth- 
er times,  due  to  the  causes  now  supposed.  Thus,  cathartics  are  lia- 
ble to  be  surrounded  by  such  influences,  especially  by  increased  irri- 
tability from  the  presence  of  disease,  or  aj^  the  effect  of  passion,  or 
the  play  of  sympathy,  or  the  bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or  in 
its  stimulating  virtues.  These  modifying  influences  may  be  variously 
applied. 

557,  a.  The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  same  remedy  in  anal- 
ogous conditions  of  disease  often  depends  upon,  and  illustrates,  the 
law  of  habit  Thus,  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  exhibited  near  the  in- 
vasion of  continued  fever,  will  often  break  up  the  disease ;  but  not  so 
if  the  fever  have  been  neglected  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  morbid 
action  is  then  under  the  power  of  habit.  On  the  contrai*y,  an  emetic 
will  often  remove  an  intermittent  fever  of  long  duration,  if  administer^ 
ed  during  the  intermission.  Here,  the  febrile  action  being  greatly 
suspended  at  regular  intervals,  the  force  of  habit  is  constantly  broken, 
and  nature  puts  on  its  recuperative  tendency  (§  557,  &c.,  715,  926). 

557,  b,  A  special  exception  occurs,  however,  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  as  it  regards  its  remedial  effects  upon  disease  which  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  habit  In  active  or  chronic  forms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  fevers  of  considerable  duration,  general  bloodletting,  particu- 
larly, when  carried  to  its  just  extent,  mav  at  once  subvert  the  disease, 
or,  at  least,  greatly  cripple  its  force  and  its  habitual  tendency.  Here, 
an  impression  is  simultaneously  and  powerfully  made  upon  the  whole 
circulatory  system,  and  that  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  immedi- 
ate instruments  of  disease  is  greatly  advanced  by  reflected  sympathies 
from  all  jparts  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  921,  931-934).  There 
is,  therefore,  a  clear  analogy  in  this  case  with  the  modus  operandi  of 
miasmata  when  they  prove  the  exciting  as  well  as  predisposing  cause 
of  disease  near  the  first  moment  of  their  contact  with  the  body  (§ 
552,  h), 

558,  a.  The  principle  involved  in  §  556  embraces  what  is  called  the 
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cmmul(Uive  effect  of  remediee,  and  of  which  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
mercury,  narcotics,  &;c.,  supply  examples,  in  their  small  repeated 
doses  (§  514,  ^).  And  yet  some  of  the  same  agents,  as  the  narcotics, 
hy  longer  use,  will  establish  the  opposite  condition  of  habit,  or  that  of 
diminished  effect ;  thus  illustrating  the  different  aspects  of  the  laws  of 
▼ital  habit. 

558,  h.  In  the  cumulative  aspect  of  habit,  the  agent,  as  digitalis,  or 
mercury,  or  cantharides,  for  instance,  establiBhes  progressive  impres- 
sions on  the  vital  states,  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
the  dose,  -cateris  paribu*  (§  926).  When  that  impression  reaches  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  organic  properties  are  brought  into  so 
full  a  relation  with  the  morbific  virtues  of  the  agent,  that  they  under- 
j^o,  abruptly,  a  greater  change ;  when  the  phenomena  of  full  mercu- 
rial action,  of  digitalis,  &c.,  take  place  suddenly,  and  perhaps  with 
violence.  The  last  is  morbid,  and  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  progressive  operation  of  miasmata  (§  552,  b).  But  we  often 
see  manifested  by  digitalis,  prussic  acid,  &c.,  the  same  variety  of 
habit  as  was  stated  of  tartanzed  antimony  in  §  551,  since  we  must 
often  increase  the  dose  to  maintain  the  original  effect.  And  so,  again, 
of  miasmata  (§  551).  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  cumu- 
lative remedies,  such  as  the  mercuriaL 

558.  c.  And  now,  to  illustrate  the  vitad  sympathetic  effects  of  reme- 
dial agents  by  the  process  of  removing  the  morbid  effects  of  the  fore- 
going cumulative  remedies  (6),  we  have  but  to  interrogate  the  only 
possible  manner  in  which  we  may  speedily  subdue  those  effects  by 
other  remedies. 

559.  Exactly  the  same  philosophy  (§  558)  is  applicable  to  what  is 
called  predisposition  to  disease  (§  148,  503,  538,  539,  544,  547,  552 
5).  Nevertheless,  predisposition  may  differ  fix>m  the  cumulative  im- 
pression of  remedies  in  being  established  by  a  single,  and  even  mo- 
mentary action  of  the  morbific  agent,  when  the  organic  states  may  go 
on  with  their  morbid  tendency  till  an  explosion  follows,  as  in  §  148, 
653.  So,  ofien,  of  a  single  dose  of  mercury  in  respect  to  its  curative 
effects  (§  514,  g).  But,  the  difference  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  agent,  or  in  a  greater  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  its  action,  or 
in  both  (§  549,  666). 

560.  Another  aspect  of  habit,  as  it  respects  morbific  agents,  and 
which  goes  with  the  rest  to  illustrate  important  principles  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  tenacity  of  many  diseases,  as  shown  in  periodical  returns 
of  intermittent  fever,  at  intervals  of  months,  even  after  the  subject 
shall  have  removed  to  a  climate  exempt  from  the  causes.  Here  the  ' 
original  impression  remains  (§  514,  ^),  and  frequently,  also,  soqie  lo- 
cal form  of  disease,  by  which  the  general  predisposition  is  maintained, 
and  its  explosions  more  or  less  produced  (§  148). 

561.  What  concerns  the  acquired  habits  that  appertain  more  or  less 
to  the  constitution  of  all  men,  and  which  have  a  modifying,  and  oflen 
a  great,  influence  in  determining  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  comes  entirely  within  the  foregoing  principles  relative  to 
vital  habit ;  and  this  is  more  obviously  true  of  the  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  temperament  that  arise  in  individuals  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  heat,  cold,  &c.  (§  78,  442  b,  c,  535,  539).  Where  the  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  the  modify-  , 
ing  causes  have,  of  course,  operated  upon  the  ancestor.     But  the 
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transmitted  peculiarity  is  equivaleat  to  tbat  whicb  is  generated  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  modifying  agent  (§  75-60,  585,  587,  591,  659). 

Here,  too,  we  may  observe  how  the  incubation  of  fever,  for  a  week 
or  for  months,  is  analogous  to  the  slow  progress  of  tlie  artificial  tem- 
peraments ;  though,  in  the  former  case,  the  remote  causes  may  operate 
for  an  hour  only,  and  thus  establish  a  tendency  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  advance  in  tbeir  morbid  predisposition,  till,  reaching  a  certain 
amount  of  chan^,  a  development  ot  fever  is  suddenly  displayed; 
while,  in  the  aruficial  temperaments,  the  changes  are  commonly  the 
result  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  remote  cause. 

562.  The  luxuries  ana  customs  of  civilized  man  affect  his  natural 
constitution  upon  the  same  principles  as  morbific  agents  produce  dis- 
ease, or  as  the  remedial  alter  the  properties  of  life  back  again  to  a 
state  of  health.  In  all  the  cases,  the  results  are  owing  to  impressions 
variously  made  upon  the  properties  of  life  (§  191  6,  535,  539). 

563.  So  simple  is  Nature  in  her  elementary  laws,  that  the  periodi- 
cal desire  of  food,  and  many  little  usages  of  the  body,  fall,  more  or 
less,  under  the  comprehensive  law  which  I  have  exemplified  by  prom- 
inent instances  of  habit.  And  here,  too,  we  glance  at  the  philos- 
ophy of  instinct  in  its  magnificent  relations  to  certain  natural  habits ; 
and  realize,  also,  in  the  phenomena,  the  principles  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  analogous  relations  of  the  will  to  voluntary  motion  (§ 
500,  chA). 

564.  In  my  last  proposition  I  was  on  the  borders  of  education,  which 
is  mostly  confined  to  animal  life,  or  extended  to  both  where  animal 
and  organic  are  associated  in  functions. 

Education  is  allied  to  habit  in  its  philosophy,  as  manifested  both  in 
the  cultivation  of  muscular  power  and  the  properties  of  the  mind 
(§  175  b,  241).  . 

565.  a.  Education  often  improves  some  of  the  animal  functions  at 
the  expense  of  others ;  but  this  mostly  where  some  are  more  the  sub- 
jects of  cultivation  than  others,  as  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  or  the  muscu* 
lar  action  of  the  arms,  &c.  (§  539,  c).  When  one  sense,  as  sight,  is 
extinct,  others,  as  hearing  and  touch,  become  very  exquisite.  In  the 
case  of  the  muscles,  mobility  is  augmented,  and  their  nutrition  in- 
creased ;  in  that  of  the  senses,  sensibility. 

565,  b,  A  more  critical  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  shows 
us  that  mobility  in  organic,  and  its  modification  in  animal  life,  are 
both  advanced  (§  205,  215).  Hence  result  the  increase  of  voluntary 
power  and  the  increased  size  of  the  muscles.  By  this  muscular  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  digestion  is  also  increased,  the  elaboration  of 
bile,  and  important  vigor  is  imparted  to  the  whole  organic  mecha- 
nism. The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  the  preceding  ex- 
amples relative  to  rital  habit 

566,  a.  This  chain  of  exact  analogies  brings  us  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  improved  upon  the  same  principle  (§  175  b,  241, 
565).  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  (§  565),  one  or  more  of  the 
properties  is  apt  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  (§  539,  c). 
The  poet,  therefore,  thinks  differently  from  the  man  of  cultivated  judg- 
ment;  the  lawyer  is  prone  to  sophistry  and  skepticism ;  the  mathema- 
tician is  vtrrapped  in  abstract  truths,  and  deficient  in  practical  business ; 
the  clergyman,  from  his  well-disciplined  trust  in  Kevelation,  and  his 
scholastic  habits,  safiers  that  trust  to  degenerate  into  crodoHty,  and  too 

Aa 
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often  patronizes  homoBopathy,oT  delights  in  animal  magnetism, or  even 
in  the  anti*8criptura1  speculations  of  Sie  geologists.  The  history  of  nar 
tare  is  nothing  to  the  chemist  out  of  his  laboratory ;  in  physiology  he 
is  like  the  astrologer  among  the  stars.  Shall  I  speak  of  the  physi- 
cian t  It  is  said  by  Samuel  Johnson  that  he  is  more  apt  to  cultivate 
all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  all  departments  of  nature, 
together,  and  that  he  has  therefore  bnoen  more  distinguished  for  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  subjects  for  reason 
than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

566,  h.  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  analog^ies  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  are  brought  about  by  the  habitual  ac- 
tion of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  satiety  of  spring,  the  increasing  enjoyment  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music,  and  the  increasing  acumen  with  which 
their  beauties  and  refinements  are  discerned,  and,  also,  those  other 
changes  that  are  incident  to  the  organic  properties  from  the  habitual 
use  of  tobacco,  of  stimulants  to  the  nose,  to  the  stomach,  &c.,  or  such 
as  arise  from  tartarized  antimony,  acclimation,  and  those  moral  influ- 
ences through  which  the  black  skin,  the  low  forehead,  and  the  flat 
nose,  are  rendered  more  beautiful  to  the  African  than  the  analogous 
features  of  the  white  man,  or  which  render  the  flattened  head,  and  the 
scarified  face,  an  ornament  to  the  eye  of  the  American  Indian,  or  the 
deformities  of  the  corset,  or  the  artificial  rump,  elegances  in  polished 
society,  while  the  few  that  worship  at  the  Graces'  shrine  become  ob- 
jects of  dislike.  .The  same  fundamental  philosophy  obtains  through- 
out. 

567.  From  the  foregoing  analogies  between  the  mental  and  vital 
powers  (§  566),  it  appears  that  the  former  are  cultivated,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  brain,  and  as  well  by  external  influences  as 
by  the  openution  of  the  sensorium  commune,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  vital  properties  are  influenced,  more  or  less  permanently,  by 
the  operation  of  foreign  agents  (^  175  h,  241).  The  impressions  in 
respect  to  mind,  however,  are  more  complex,  since,  in  this  case,  they 
come  to  the  spiritual  part  through  material  organs. 

568.  We  may  now  see  the  nature  of  the  analogies  between  the 
special  injuries  which  result  from  too  much  or  improper  food  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  study  or  with  topics 
beyond  its  easy  comprehension ;  and  those  between  the  ultimate  adap- 
tation of  the  properties  of  the  stomach  to  what  was  once  ofiensive,  and 
the  corresponding  development  of  the  properties  of  the  mind  and  of 
its  organs  by  which  it  sustains  what  had  been  detrimental  to  both,  and 
to  the  general  health.  These  principles  lie  deeply  at  the  foundation 
of  a  proper  elementary  education  of  the  mind  (175  6,  548  d^  567). 

STRENGTH,  AND    WEAKNESS   OR  DEBILITY. 

569,  a.  .Much  of  what  has  been  now  considered  under  the  various 
aspects  of  habit  is  ofl»n  vaguely  defined  by  the  terms  strength,  and 
tctaknes9  or  debility.  The  terms  are  without  any  true  meaning,  and 
have  led  to  very  extensive  practical  errors.  If  the  finger  become  in- 
flamed, muscular  action  is  impaired  in  the  hand,  or  arm.  This  is  call- 
ed weakness,  debility,  both  of  the  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  the 
morbid  process,  and  of  the  muscles.  But,  bloodletting,  either  ^n* 
eral  or  by  leeches,  will  cure  the  disease  and  restore  muscular  action. 
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Here  tbe  nature  of  the  remedy  contradicts  the  supposed  philosophy 
(§743,801,964). 

569,  h.  StrcTfgth  and  dehUity  are,  also,  often  confounded,  leading 
to  still  greater  confusion  and  error.  Thus,  manifestations  of  full 
muscular  power  are  said  to  denote  strength,  while  tbe  high  vascular 
action  of  inflammation  is  supposed  to  depend  on  debility.  The  for- 
mer is  also  often  seen  in  deplorable  states  of  disease  where  debility 
is  thought  to  reign  supreme.  On  the  contrary,  also,  the  mere  pros- 
tration of  voluntary  motion  at  the  very  invasion  of  disease  is  as  con- 
stantly considered  a  state  of  debility,  however  exalted  may  be  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  aflections  upon  which  that  contingency  in  animal 
life  may  depend.  Tonics  and  stimulants,  therefore,  have  their  sway 
according  to  these  supposed  imaginary  conditions, — ^imaginary,  since 
disease  consists  neither  in  one  nor  the  other,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
intelligible  import.  The  designations,  for  the  most  part,  are  borrow- 
ed ftt>m  the  inorganic  world;  and  even  at  this  day  some  physiologists 
are  makins^  experiments  upon  the  dead  muscular  tissue  by  immersing 
it  in  solutions  of  tonics  and  astringents,  to  learn  the  value,  and  the 
modus  operandi,  of  those  agents  when  applied  to  morbid  states  of  the 
living  bemg.  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  for  example,  in  his  Experimental 
Inquiry  into  ike  Effects  of  Tonics  and  Astringents  (1816),  attributes 
their  influence  entirely  to  the  tanning  process,  by  which  physical  co- 
hesion is  established.  His  premises  are  those  upon  which  the  illus- 
trious and  able  Pringle,  and  his  compeers,  rested  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  animal  membranes  having  been  immersed  in  various  inftisions, 
and  comparisons  made  of  their  resistance  to  weight  with  the  same 
membranes  soaked  in  water.  Strength  was  implied  in  tbe  former  in- 
stance. 

569,  c.  If  strength  and  weakness,  or  debility,  be  applied  to  or^nic 
states,  it  must  be  in  a  totally  different  acceptation  from  their  ordinary 
meaning.  In  their  vital  applications,  they  can  relate  alone  to  any 
present  condition  o£  the  vital  powers.  In  this  sense,  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  body  consists  in  a  natural  performance,  by  all  the  or- 
gans respectively,  of  the  functions  appropriate  to  each,  vrithout  ei- 
ther borrowing  from  tbe  others  any  assistance  which  it  does  not  con- 
stitutionally enjoy,  and  without  taking  upon  itself  any  undue  amount 
of  labor.  In  a  state  of  undisturbed  health,  and  temperate  habits,  the 
functions  of  all  organs  move  on  in  harmony,  each  administering  to  the 
others  a  certain  allotted  contribution.  But,  in  impaired  constitutions, 
the  whole  of  this  natural  harmony  is  more  or  less  disturbed.  Digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed,  and  every  meal  tasks  the  stomach  beyond  its 
natural  ability.  The  other  organs  sufler,  sympathetically,  in  conse- 
quence, and  often  seem  to  bend  their  actions  toward  a  co-operative 
efibrt  in  aid  of  the  diseased  actions  of  the  stomach.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  all  the  powers  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  unnaturally 
tasked.  But,  in  tne  mean  time,  all  the  sympathizing  organs  are  them- 
selves afflicted,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  sympathize  with  the 
stomach.  The  food  escapes  from  this  organ  in  a  half-digested  state, 
in  which  chemical  changes  have  also  occurred.  These  changes  beget 
acids  and  flatulence,  and,  as  the  crude  mass  traverses  the  intestines, 
it  irritates,  and  increases  the  sympathetic  derangement  of,  those  or- 
gans, while  these,  again,  reflect  back  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
stomach  and  all  other  parts.     Increased  and  unnatural  mucus,  diat- 
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rbcea,  &c.,  follow  m  the  train  of  intestinal  symptoms,  urged  on  by  an 
unhealthy  production  of  bile ;  while  an  ofiensive  taste  in  the  mouth, 
a  foul  breath,  or  a  coated  tongue,  tell  us  of  the  sympathies  which  are 

foing  on  in  that  region.  The  red  or  turbid  urine  shows  us  that  the 
idne^s  have  joined  in  the  disordered  actions.  The  pulse  may  be 
languid,  or  it  may  beat  high,  according  as  inflammation  may  be  ab- 
sent, or  have  set  in  as  one  of  the  sequelae ;  but  according  to  the  acci- 
dental state  of  this  symptom,  the  degree  of  weakiUu  is  greatly  meas- 
ured in  this  complex  and  very  common  condition  of  disease  (§  423). 
But,  whatever  the  symptoms,  the  system  is  said  to  be  weak,  Xohede- 
hilitated.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this  construction,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood.  The  powers  may  be  all  exalted;  and  that 
this  is  generally  so,  is  shown  by  the  increased  secretions  from  the 
liver  and  intestines ;  while  it  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  nature  of 
die  curative  means,  which  consist  especially  of  a  low  diet.  The  sup- 
posed debility  is  nothing  but  an  altered  condition  of  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life,  and  the  very  remedies  which  the  idea  of  debility 
would  suggest,  such  as  stimulants  and  tonics,  are  generally  aggrava- 
ting causes.  Such  is  the  exaltation  of  irritability,  especially  m  the 
intestinal  canal,  that  it  mav  not  bear  even  the  stimulus  of  broth,  nor 
the  mechanical  irritation  of  solid  food. 

569,  d.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  popular  sense  in  which  debili- 
ty is  properly  apolied,  consists  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  organic  pow- 
ers that  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  prolonged  disease.  (See  this 
subject  considered  in  §  487,  \,) 

569,  e.  Finally,  I  may  conclude  this  subject  with  the  nervous  lan- 
guage of  Southwood  Smith.  Even  '*  in  the  intense  forms  of  conges- 
tive fever,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  I  look  upon  the  notion  of  debility  to  be 
an  error  not  less  palpable  in  its  nature,  than  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  the  havoc  it  produces  do  not  confer  upon  it  a  pre- 
eminence as  bad  as  that  of  the  very  disease  of  which  it  is  suppoeed  to 
constitute  the  essence,  it  at  least  entitles  it,  in  comparison  with  every 
other  error  in  medicine,  to  the  distinction  recognized  in  society  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  murderer.  The  one  destroys  a  single  human 
being  now  and  then,  but  the  other  numbers  its  victims  by  thousands." 
—Smith,  on  Fever. 
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FIFTH  DIVI8I0N  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  VITAL  PROPERTIES  AND 
FUNCTIONS  ARISING  FROM  AGE,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION,  SEX,  VOLUNTARY  HABITS,  &c. 

570.  The  difierences  among  individuals,  and  classes  of  mankind, 
which  arise  from  age,  sex,  temperament,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  qualifications  of  the  four  preceding  grand  attributes  of 
organic  beings. 

571.  Organic  beings  are  liable  not  only  to  permanent  changes  in 
their  constitution  from  external  influences,  but  to  others  of  an  inhe- 
rent nature.  Constitution  and  temperament  supply  examples  of  the 
former ;  age  and  sex  of  the  latter. 

572.  These  changes  (§  571)  consist  in  varying  conditions  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  possess,  therefore,  not  only  important  relations 
to  tne  physical  agents  of  life,  but  modify,  according  to  their  different 
circumstances,  the  operation  of  morbific  causes,  ana  our  therapeutical 
treatment. 

573.  All  the  foregoing  conditions  spring  from  the  natural  instabili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties ;  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  external 
influences  involve  exactly  the  same  philosophy  that  is  concerned  in 
vital  habit  (§  177,  539).  Under  the  present  division  of  Physiology, 
however,  the  modified  conditions  are,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a  far  more 
permanent  nature  than  such  as  I  have  assigned  to  vital  habit. 

I.    AGE. 

574.  As  our  bodies  undergo  progressive  changes  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  the  end  of  life,  the  duration  of  human  existence  has  been  di- 
vided into  five  periods ;  namely,  1st.  Infancy ;  2d.  Childhood ;  3d. 
Youth;  4th.  Aault  or  middle  age;  5th.  Old  age.  They  mark  the 
times  during  which  the  greatest  physiological  changes  take  place. 

575.  The  difierences  which  grow  out  of  age  consist  in  variations  of 
the  external  form,  afid  of  the  forms  and  density  of  the  internal  parts* 
of  variations  of  structure,  and  of  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  last  depend  all  the  other  chan- 
ges (§  153-155). 

1,   INFANCY. 

576.  a.  Infancy  extends  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
first  dentition. 

576,  b.  At  thb  age  the  fluids  predominate.  The  organs  are  now 
softest.  The  bones  are  imperfectly  ossified.  The  muscles  small. 
The  arteries  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  adult,  but  more  capacious. 
The  cutaneous  veins  small,  while  those  of  the  brain,  and  some  other 
internal  organs,  are  well  developed.  The  skin  warm,  thin,  and  deli- 
cate, covered  vnth  sof^.  hairs  and  underlaid  with  fat,  which,  in  the 
adult,  is  removed  to  the  internal  viscera ;  acute  in  irritability,  obtuse 
in  sensibility.  The  eyes  ar^  largo,  but  inobservant,  resting,  for  the 
most  part,  on  dazzling  objects.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  imperfect 
and  dull,  and  attracted  only  by  acute  or  loud  noises.    The  nose  small 
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and  irritable,  sensitive  in  the  nasal  branch,  but  dull  in  the  olfactory. 
Taste  indiscriminate.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  highly  develop- 
ed in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  teedi  are  making  their  vray,  one  after 
another,  till  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  ^ears,  the  first  dentition  is 
completed.  Digestion  and  nutrition  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  the 
secretions  and  excretions  copious.  The  appetite  g^at,  and  returns 
almost  as  soon  as  appeased.  The  development  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem keeps  pace  witn  the  progress  of  the  teeth,  and  when  eight  or  ten 
shall  have  appeared,  the  stomach  is  ready  for  a  gradual  change  of  nu- 
triment. The  limbs  are  feebly  controlled.  Sleep  is  often  repeated 
and  long  continued,  being  scarcely  interrupted  for  the  first  week,  even 
by  hunger,  so  powerfully  is  the  new  bein^  under  the  influence  of  its 
festal  habits.  Few  mental  impressions  bemg  made,  there  is  no  trou- 
ble from  dreams.  Sleep  is  therefore  calm  while  the  organs  maintain 
their  healthy  round.  It  is  all  sleep  or  all  wakefulness,  with  but  little 
of  the  revery  of  later  years.  The  pleasures  are  sensual  and  without 
alloy,  but  very  limited.  The  gratification  of  appetite  is  the  highest 
enjoyment,  and  hunger  the  greatest  suftering.  /udgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  in  a  dormant  state.  The  mind  is  easily  irritated,  but  as  easi- 
ly appeased ;  and  crying  is  as  natural  and  salutary  as  laughing  at  a 
later  age. 

576,  c.  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  infancy,  physiologically, 
pathologically,  and  therapeutically  considered,  are  the  general  imper- 
fect development  of  sensibility,  and  the  greater  general  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

576,  d.  As  the  diseases  of  infancy,  like  other  ages,  correspond  with 
the  physiological  characteristics  (§  155, 156),  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
aggravated  by  causes  which  operate  through  common  and  specific 
sensibility ;  but  the  greater  development  of  irritability,  especially  of 
the  brain  and  intestinal  canal,  than  at  any  other  period  of  Hie,  subjects 
.the  infant  to  a  predominance  of  cerebral  and  intestinal  diseases.  It 
is  owing,  also,  to  this  physiological  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  any  excess  of  fooa  is  readily  rejected  by  the  stomach.  But  im- 
tability,  in  being  thus  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  the  natural  vital 
stimuli,  that  all  its  contingent  purposes  may  be  fulfilled,  is  especially 
liable  to  morbific  impressions  (§  137  J,  150V  It  is  owinff  to  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  cutaneous  veins  in  infancy,  and  childhood, 
that  there  b  an  absence  of  varix ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cerebral 
congestion  and  hydrocephalus  are  now  common,  because  the  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  large  and  highly  endowed  with  irritabili- 
ty. Croup  also  prevails,  and  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  produc- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  because  of  a  peculiar  natural  modification 
of  the  organic  properties  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  which, 
changing  at  later  periods,  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  (§  134, 
135).  Morbid  sympathies  are  common  and  strongly  pronounced,  es- 
pecially between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin,  and  between  the 
former  and  the  brain.  The  sympathies,  however,  are  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  skin  and  the  brain,  the  primary  affections  being  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Next,  the  lungs  are  liable  to  pneumonia,  but  most  so 
after  dentition  begins.  The  i^pearance  of  the  teeth  is  attended  with 
some  new  physiological  conditions,  and  dentition  aggravates  or  gives 
rise  to  intestinal  derangements,  disturbs  the  natural  sympathies  of  or- 
gans, and  provokes  convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  526,  d). 
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576,  e.  Diseases  beine  rapid  and  active  in  infancy,  and  injurious 
sympathies  speedily  and  powerfully  determined,  it  is  obvious  that 
remedies  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  of  quick  operation.  But,  it 
18  also  an  impoitant  consideration  that  nature  is  now  strongly  recupe- 
rative ;  that  the  same  physiologpical  susceptibilities  of  infants  to  dis- 
ease, and  to  its  rapid  advances,  render  them  also  peculiarly  sensible  to 
remedial  agents,  when  timely  and  happily  appliea ;  and  that  they  now 
operate  speedily  and  with  power  on  account  of  the  great  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy  (^  150).  Hence  it  is,  that  mild- 
er means  which  &il  a^  adult  age  may  succeed  under  apparentlv  the 
same  circumstances  in  infancy.  An  emetic,  therefore,  or  cathartic,  or 
alterative  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  may  become  a  substitute 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  whose  abstraction  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  disease  would  be  indispensable  at  adult  age ;  or  leeching  may 
be  sufficient  in  the  former  case,  when  general  bloodletting  would  be 
necessary  in  the  latter.  But,  since  the  dangers  of  disease  are  great- 
er, and  there  is  less  time  &>r  delay,  in  the  diseases  of  infants  than  of 
adults,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  right  before  we  decide  on  negTecting 
or  procrastinating  the  more  vigorous  treatment.  This  observation, 
however,  is  intended  to  apply  especially  to  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
Active  internal  remedies  should  be  delayed  in  cases  of  doubt.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  early  loss  of  blood  is  far  less  likely  to  be  detrimental ; 
and  where  it  may  be  required,  but  delayed,  the  chance  of  its  useful 
'f4>plication  may  be  lost,  not  only  through  the  advances  of  disease,  but 
by  the  prostrating  effects  of  oUier  remedies  (§  155,  156,  925  a,  &,  c, 
974  c). 

616,/,  It  may  be  finally  said  of  the  characteristics  of  infancy,  that 
the  first  few  weeks  of  independent  life  are  marked  by  peculiarities 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  in  these 
Institutes.  Sleep,  for  example,  is  remarkably  continued ;  cutaneous 
sensibility  so  dormant  that  injuries  of  the  surface  are  scarcely  felt, 
&c.  But  it  is  in  organic  life  that  we  meet  with  functions  that  are 
destined  for  speedy  modifications,  of  which  the  generation  of  heat  is 
the  most  remarkable  (§441,  b). 

2.   CHILDHOOD. 

577,  a.  Childhood  extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  years  in  males,  and  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  fe- 
males. 

577,  b.  Irritability,  and  the  other  organicproperties,  become  mod- 
ified, and  variously,  in  different  parts.  Those  of  the  brain  settle 
down  into  that  modification  which  is  only  necessary  to  established 
functions  (§  156) ;  or,  at  most,  do  but  undergo  slighter  changes  at  the 
subsequent  periods  of  life.  Consequently,  the  brain  sheds  a  new  in- 
fluence over  other  organs ;  and  irritability,  being  less  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  all  other  parts  than  in  infancv,  they  are  less  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  of  each  other,  or  tne  brain 
with  them.  The  digestive  system  has  undergone  manifest  changes ; 
and  here,  too,  irritability  is  particularly  diminished.  Solid  food  has 
become  indispensable,  while  it  was  inadmissible  in  early  infancy ;  is 
less  frequendy  desired,  and  can  be  digested  only  when  taken  at 
longer  intervals.  The  secretions  and  excretions  have  lessened,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  their  organic  states. 
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Sensibility,  especially  specific,  had  made  advances  in  infancy,  and 
increases,  rapidly  in  childhood.  The  various  organs  of  sense  era 
turned  with  increasing  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  This  de- 
notes an  increase  of  perception,  and  with  it  the  other  mental  faculties 
hold  a  progressive  but  more  tardy  pace.  As  knowledge  pours  in, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The  or- 
gans of  speech  are  unfolded,  and  there  is  great  volubility  of  tongue. 
The  skin  has  become  less  delicate,  and  the  sub-cutaneous  fat  has  un- 
dergone diminution  (§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c).  The  chin  loses 
its  double  character,  and  the  general  features  acquire  a  contour  in 
which  that  of  infhncy  is  nearly  lost.  They  reflect  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  beam  with  enjoyment  when  not  disturbed  by  the  angry 
passions  that  now  spring  up  along  with  knowledge  and  reason. 

577,  c.  The  foregoing  new  state  of  things  gives  rise  to  new  dis- 
eases, or  to  new  modifications  of  infsmtile  diseases.  Morbific  causes 
operate  according  to  the  new  modifications  of  the  vital  properties. 
There  are  new  and  modified  circles  of  sympaihy  (§  156,  566).  New 
parts  become  the  seat  of  disease,  as  the  ligaments,  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  joints.  Disease,  too,  is  now  apt  to 
result  in  disorganization,  from  which  infancy  is  greatly  exempt.  We 
have  seen  that  some  diseases  become  less  frequent,  as  those  of  the 
brain.  The  diminution  of  intestinal  irritability  lessens  the  frequency 
and  force  of  abdominal  derangements ;  and  this  relative  exemption 
cuts  off  that  exuberance  of  sympathies  which  was  displayed  in  the 
intestinal  irritations  of  infancy.  Croup  disappears  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Among  the  new  causes  of  disease  may  be  reckoned  the 
passions,  and  the  new  avenues  of  external  influences  through  the 
senses ;  though  the  absence  of  grief  and  the  predominance  of  hope 
are  favorable  to  childhood.  This  is  the  age  when  severe  mental  labor 
does  its  worst  with  the  constitution. 

577,  d.  Remedial  agents  bear  a  general  relative  correspondence 
with  the  new  physiological  conditions,  like  the  morbific,  as  we  have 
seen  of  infancy,  varied,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  modifications 
induced  by  disease  (§  149, 150). 

3.   YOUTH. 

578,  a.  Youth  extends  from  the  end  of  childhood  to  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

578,  b.  As  the  characteristics  of  infancy  pass  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees into  those  of  childhood,  so  do  those  of  the  latter  gradually  fade 
mto  the  condition  of  puberty.  New  phenomena  are  alike  presented 
by  the  mind  and  body ;  all  springring  from  natural  modifications  of 
the  same  powers  which  conducted  the  development  of  the  ovum 
through  all  its  stages  to  that  of  the  infant ;  which  carried  along  the 
exact  vicissitudes  of  infant  life  to  that  of  childhood,  and  which  trans- 
fimn  the  child  into  a  being  capable  of  procreating  his  species.  The 
developments  of  structure  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  latter  always  taking  the  lead,  according  to  the  ordination 
of  the  Creator ;  and  for  Whose  direct  Agency,  as  exerted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  organic  life,  these  formative  powers  are  designed  as  a  subor- 
dinate substitute, — always  fashioning  the  new  being  according  to  the 
original  model  (§  63,  64,  155).  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  by  which  youth  is  introduced  is 
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the  deyelopment  of  the  organs  of  generation,  which,  as  in  plants,  may  be 
regarded,  in  a  physiological  sense,  as  the  great  final  object  of  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  other  organs,  from  the  embryo  state ;  new  beings  be- 
ing thus  produced  that  other  new  ones  may  follow.  Such,  then,  being 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  all  the  physical  and  vital  developments,  it  ob- 
viously follows  thidit  a  new  condition  has  taken  place  in  all  ^e  animal 
and  organic  pAW^yrs  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  generating  Morgans  will,  in  their  turn,  so  modify  the  conattions 
of  life  as  to  carry  out  the  design  of  nature  in  perpetuating  the  species. 

678,  c.  Specific  sensibility  is  now  at  its  acme  of  development,  and 
its  corresponding  mental  power,  perception,  is  in  full  and  rapid  oper- 
ation. Knowledge  of  external  things  pours  in  as  rapidly  as  the  eye 
can  glance  from  object  to  object,  or  the  ear  distinguish  the  tones  of 
music  as  they  run  into  each  other.  The  mind  now  seizes  this  knowl- 
edge, and  appropriates  it  mora  extensively  than  before  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  powers.  It  compares  phenomena  with  each  other, 
observes  their  resemblances  and  contrasts,  and  as  the  judgment,  un- 
der this  exercise  of  reflection,  acquires  maturity,  it  deduces  the  great 
laws  by  which  the  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  finally  carries  them. 
up  to  the  very  powera  from  which  they  emanate.  But  it  does  not  so 
clearly  follow,  that  the  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  right 
government  of  the  mind  or  the  body  will  be  duly  employed.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  are  we  bom,  than  abuses  begin, — if  not  on  the  part 
of  infancy,  on  that,  at  least,  of  its  natural  guides  and  protectors.  The 
stomach  is  crowded  with  solid  food,  instead  of  its  natural  fluid,  or 
when  solids  become  appropriate,  the  least  appropriate  are  often  se- 
lected. The  properties  of  life  being  thus  abused,  they  sufier,  and  not 
unfrequently  perish  in  consequence.  The  passions,  yea,  even  anger, 
are  designed  for  our  happiness  or  for  our  protection.  But  judgment  is 
permitted  to  fail  of  its  legitimate  sway,  and  the  passions  are  let  loose 
to  fill  us  with  disease,  to  imbitter  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  exist- 
ences, to  incarcerate  our  bodies,  or  to  hang  us  upon  the  gallows. 

Coming  to  the  abstract  operations  of  mind,  do  we  not  find  a  like 
abuse  of  the  understanding?  Do  we  not  constantly  find  that  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  is  perverted  to  the  worst  conclu- 
sions ?  Are  not  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  made  to  assume  resemblances,  and  such  as  are  clearly  allied 
equally  estranged?  And  do  we  not  then,  by  this  abuse  of  reason, 
proceed  to  refer  these  incongruous  results  to  common  laws  and  com- 
mon causes  ?  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  subjects  before  us  for  an 
affirmative  answer.  Are  not  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  life,  all 
those  which  mark  the  distinctions  between  infancy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  all  those  which  attend  the  consummation  of  the  body  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generative  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  ovum, 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  even  sexual  desire  itself,  and  its  ultimate  tormina- 
tibn  in  new  beings,  ay,  the  very  thoughts  which  ao  up  to  Heaven, 
most  extensively  referred,  at  this  thinking,  speculative  age,  to  the  for- 
ces which  rule  over  dead,  inorganic  matter  i  But  there  is  a  stage  of 
human  existence,  which  that  modified  materialism  that  acknowledges 
a  soul  has  not  yet  dared  to  invade.  That  stage  begins  when  both  pa- 
rents infuse  themselves  into  their  future  ofispring,  when  a  new  soul, 
like  a  new  body,  is  generated ;  and  it  extends  throughout  the  fcBtal 
development    The  same  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  in  prog- 
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ress  as  at  every  ctubsequent  stage  of  life.  The  same  powers,  tbere- 
fore,  and  do  others,  are  alike  at  all  times  the  causes  of  the  coincident 
results. 

Returning  to  the  characteristics  of  youth,  we  find  that  the  testes 
now  enlaree,  and  secrete  the  seminal  fluid ;  the  uterus  becomes  rap- 
idly unfol^d  in  its  powers  and  structure ;  the  meitous  take  place ; 
and,  in  both  sexes,  the  arrangements  for  generati^M'  Mre  established. 
While  these  peculiar  changes  are  in  progress,  senslMlty  and  irrita- 
bility are  acutely  susceptible,  and  give  rise  to  restlessness,  impatience, 
and  often  to  anxiety  and  distress,  without  absolute  disease.  The 
mammae  also  prepare  for  the  work  of  nutrition,  swell  out,  and  assume 
that  peculiar  rotundity  which  is  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty. 
The  oeard  puts  forth.  The  hce  swells  with  blood,  that  the  features 
may  be  supplied  abundantly  with  the  material  which  is  necessary  for 
their  full  development;  and  it  is  now  that  physiognomy  begins  to 
take  its  rank  among  the  sciences.  The  muscles  obtain  greater  firm- 
ness, greater  power,  and  greater  action.  The  cutaneous  veins  enlarge 
beyond  their  former  capacity.  The  organs  of  speech  undergo  another 
change,  as  denoted  by  the  hoarse  and  rough  voice.  The  body  spreads, 
becomes  firm  and  erect,  and  often  shoots  up,  in  early  youth,  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

So  much  development  of  structure,  and  the  institution  of  the  gen- 
erative functions,  cannot  fail,  according  to  our  doctrine  of  life,  of  fill- 
ing the  system  with  many  new  sympathies,  and  new  diseases,  or  mcx]- 
ifications  of  former  disease.  The  principle,  indeed,  is  fundamental, 
that  diseases  vary  according  to  the  natural  variations  that  may  spring 
up  in  the  vital  states  of  different  parts,  or  of  the  entire  body,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  our  existence  (^  150,  &c.).  These  fluctuations  of  the 
natural  states  of  the  system,  as  also  disease  itself,  and  its  very  cure, 
as  we  have  seen,  grow  out  of  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties 
of  life  (§  177).  The  natural  instability,  or  liability  to  definite  changes 
at  the  progrressive  stages  of  life,  is  not  only  ordained  for  the  new  phys- 
ical developments  that  are  taking  place,  but  also  for  certain  incidental 
conditions,  such  as  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  (§  155, 156).  Will  chem- 
istry explain  ? 

We  consequently  find  that  the  concerted  action  of  organs  is  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  youth,  independently  of  disease. 
The  heart  beats  irregularly,  respiration  is  hurried,  or  slow,  or  labori- 
ous, and  fluctuates  as  the  passions  rise  or  fall,  or  as  the  mind  may 
happen  to  poise;  and  the  heart,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  face, 
obey  the  same  influences.  These  susceptibilities  may  be  more  or  leas 
extended  to  all  other  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  disease.  Among 
these  physiological  results  are  frequent  bleedings  of  the  nose,  head- 
ache, constipation,  and  partial  disturbances  of  digestion.  So,  also,  is 
that  pain  and  distress  which  attend  menstruation,  and  all  the  sympa- 
thetic influences  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  lar^e  during 
the  progress  of  this  excretion.  It  is  the  vital,  not  the  chemical  pow- 
ers, which  are  thus  disturbed,  but  not  morbidly  affected. 

578,  d.  Where,  however,  nature  introduces  so  much  novelty,  there 
must  be  new  diseases,  and  new  sympathetic  results  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. And  now  mark  the  coincidence  between  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  vital  states  and  their  liability  to  morbid  afiectioos. 
The  uterus,  for  instance,  has  hitherto  been  merely  in  a  vegetative 
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State.  It  has  bad  no  specific  function,  and  its  organic  properties  have 
existed  only  in  that  condition  which  is  essentisd  to  nutrition.  This 
organ,  therefore,  has  been  scarcely  liable  to  any  disturbance,  not  even 
of  a  sympathetic  nature ;  for  the  organ,  hitherto,  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  generaPoperations  of  the  body.  And  how  clearly,  by-the-way, 
does  this  illustrate  the  law  of  sympathy  in  its  application  to  disease, 
\and  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  humoral  pathology !  But,  as  puber- 
ty arrives,  the  uterus  takes  on  its  specific  function ;  and,  that  this  may 
be  performed,  there  must  be  a  great  modification  of  the  organic  life 
of  itkiB  organ.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  universal  law,  t£e  uterus 
must  be  now  liable  to  direct  disease,  and  liable  to  sympathetic  de- 
rangements from  diseases  of  other  organs ;  while  primary  diseases  of 
the  uterus,*  in  their  turn,  develop  sympathetic  affections  in  other  and 
distant  parts.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  inflict  diseases  upo9 
the  womb,  and  menstruation  is  suspended  as  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces. Again,  when  the  uterus  is  most  actively  engaged,  as  during 
menstruation,  it  should,  according  to  our  principles,  be  most  liable  to 
disturbance,  either  from  the  direct  operation  of  foreign  causes,  or 
from  sympathetic  influences  of  other  diseased  organs.  Accordingly, 
even  exposures  to  a  chilling  atmosphere,  damp  and  cold  feet,  &c., 
will  so  msturb  the  uterus,  when  engaged  in  excreting  the  menses,  as 
to  arrest  its  function.  And  what  are  the  fi^equent  consequences  1  A 
long  chain  of  sympathetic  diseases,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
primary  cause,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  by  lunar  influ- 
ence, or  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  as  by  any  principle 
in  the  humoral  pathology,  or  by  any  laws  that  rule  in  the  world  of 
dead  matter.  And  yet  does  the  intellectual  world  abound  wkh  phys- 
ical hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  for  the  interpretation  of  phenome- 
na, of  which  those  now  under  consideration  are  only  simple  elements. 
Now,  too,  the  mammae,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  oreanic  powers 
brought  forth,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  And 
mark,  as  we  go  along,  the  harmony  of  Design,  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  preparation  of  the  mammae  and  that  of  the  uterus.  The 
development  of  the  latter  takes  the  lead,  while  that  of  the  mammas 
is  the  work  of  sympathy,  and  this  ascendency  is  maintained  in  the 
pregnant.state.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  final  causes  should  have  no 
place  in  philosophy.  But  the  mammae,  like  the  uterus,  now,  and 'for 
the  first  Dme,  become  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions  ;  and,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  their  natural  relations  to  the  uterus,  we  readily  com- 
prehend the  reason  why  they  inflame  when  the  uterus  undergoes  its 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  parturition,  and  why  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  now  started,  and  why  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  such  as  car- 
cinoma, which,  at  least,  seldom  occur  before  this  organ  is  brought  un- 
der the  uterine  influences  (§  138,  524  b,  d).  How  forcibly  do  all 
such  problems  admonish  the  chemist  and  physical  philosopher  to  re- 
gard all  others  relative  to  life,  in  its  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  as 
a  part  of  that  great  whole,  of  which  the  former  are  only  more  striking 
examples  1 

Again,  the  testes  now,  also,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  vital  state 
so  modified  as  to  perform  their  function  of  secreting  semen  (§  155). 
Of  course,  therefi>re,  for  the  first  time,  these  organs  should  be  liable 
to  morbid  affections,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  sympathize  with 
the  diseases  of  other  parts,  and  inflict  morbid  sympathies  upon  dis- 
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tant  organs.  Bat,  besides  tbe  ffeneral  functions,  susceptibilities,  and 
influences  in  which  the  testes,  the  uterus,  and  the  maromse  now  par- 
ticipate in  common  with  other  organs,  there  are  some  special  charac- 
teristics relative  to  each  part  that  reflect  no  little  light  upon  our  doc- 
trines of  life  and  disease.  The  developmont  of  the  testes,  for  exam- 
ple, exerts  a  powerful  sway  in  determining  some  of  the  changes  which 
are  simultaneously  going  on  in  other  parts,  as  denoted  by  its  well- 
known  effect  upon  the  voice.  If  the  parotids  be  invaded  by  mumps, 
the  testes  and  mammae  are  liable  to  inflame  by  sympatbv,  &c.  Tne 
spermatid  vein,  also,  is  quite  apt  to  become  the  seat  of^that  sub-in- 
flammatory condition  known  as  circocele ;  this  vein  having  now  ac- 
quired, along  with  the  testis,  its  full  development  of  structure.  And 
so  of  the  cutaneous  and  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  in  their  relation  to 
varix  and  the  piles  (§  500,  n). 

From  the  vital  developments  which  are  in  progress  about  the  face, 
it  is  liable  to  eruptive  affections,  and  the  throat  to  inflammation.  Ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  now  more  rife  than  in  childhood,  and  more  so 
than  at  anv  other  stage  of  life.  If  disposition  to  scrofula  exist,  it  still 
manifests  itself,  as  in  childhood,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck ;  but 
now,  especially,  it  invades  the  lungs.  This,  therefore,  is  the  age  for 
tuberculous  phthisis.  The  brain,  having  already  nearlv  acquired  its 
plenitude  of  development,  and  moving  on  in  quiet  stability  of  iu  or- 
ganic powers,  and  tne  mental  faculties  employed  in  undisturbed  op- 
erations, is  comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  The  passions,  it  is 
true,  are  now  at  work ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  morbific  kind,  either 
as  it  respects  the  brain  or  distant  organs.  Anger  is  the  worst,  but 
goes  off  in  explosions.  Envy  has  not  been  whetted.  Grief  is  tran- 
sient. Malice  has  not  had  its  incentives.  Avarice  awaits  the  matu- 
rity of  judgment.  Hope  and  love  hold  a  sway  over  the  whole,  and 
these  are  conducive  to  health,  when  love  does  not  run  into  excess. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  transitions   from   excessive  hilaritv  to  the 

floom  of  melancholy,  and  the  mind  by  fits  is  fanciful,  and  by  fits  is 
ull.  But,  by  more  dian  all  things  else,  it  is  subject  to  depressing  in- 
fluences from  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  its  rapidity ;  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  dull- 
ness, is  an  index  of  what  is  in  progress  for  tlie  procreation  of  the 
species*  When  the  organs  of  generation  have  attained  their  matu- 
rity, the  mind  acquires  its  equilibrium ;  and  its  faculties,  by  this  pro- 
cess, have  obtained  an  immense  accession  to  their  vigor.  These  in- 
fluences are  alike  felt  by  both  sexes.  As  youth  approaches  the  adult 
state,  the  body,  like  the  mind,  increases  in  vigor,  and  is  capable  of 
all  the  labor  of  maturer  yeara.  Now  is  the  period  for  athletic  exer- 
cise, and  feats  of  strength,  and  now  the  awkwardness  of  youth  sub- 
sides into  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  manhood. 

4.   ADULT  OR  MIDDLE  AGE. 

579,  a.  Manhood  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
reaches  to  about  sixty  years. 

579,  b»  At  the  be^nning  of  this  age,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  approaching  their  state  of  maturity.  "  He,*'  says  Zimmerman, 
"  who,  at  thirty  years  of  i^e,  is  not  an  able  minister,  an  able  general, 
or  an  able  physician,  will  never  be  so."  The  stature  of  the  body  is 
soon  completed,  its  form  perfected  and  all  the  organs  fully  devel- 
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oped.  We  bave,  therefore,  bat  little  novelty  in  disease  during  the 
age  of  manhood,  except  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
new  accidental  causes.  The  buoyant  hilarity  of  youth  is  succeeded 
by  greater  steadiness  of  mind,  tempered  by  sobnety  and  judgment 
The  passions  are  now  in  fiill  operation,  and  those  of  the  worst  kind 
become  more  strongly  pronounced ;  of  which,  avarice  and  envy  are 
predominant.  The  ^sappointments  and  the  trials  of  life  have  be- 
come manifold,  and  fall  with  their  heaviest  effect ;  and,  as  one  suc- 
ceeds another,  hope  is  more  or  less  supplanted  by  anticipation  of  evil. 
The  passions,  therefore,  at  this  period  of  life,  are  of  a  morbific  na- 
ture, and  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease,  or  embarrass  the  op- 
eration of  our  curative  means,  and  the  salutarv  effoits  of  nature. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially,  and  their  sympathetic  re- 
sults, are  the  frequent  consequences  of  mef  and  disappointment. 
And,  although  the  appetite  has  diminished,  and  is  less  frequent  than 
at  former  ages,  habits  have  become  more  artificial,  temperance  gives 
way  to  excesses,  and  the  activity  of  youth  yields  to  sedentary  pur- 
suits. Numerous  arts,  and  the  seductions  of  the  study,  call  us,  also^ 
from  the  genial  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
contribute  morbific  influences. 

Most  of  the  injurious  tendencies  which  are  superadded  to  the  age 
of  manhood  beset,  in  the  first  place,  the  organs  of  digestion ;  dyspep- 
sy  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  disease  is  now 
presented,  and  carries  in  its  train  a  multitude  of  sympathetic  evils. 
It  is  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-five  that  these  manifestations 
become  common,  unless  the  foundation  have  been  laid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  violations  of  nature  in  childhood  or  in  youth,  or 
by  transmitted  predisposition.  This  is  also  the  period  of  pregnancy; 
and,  although  a  natural  condition,  the  artificial  habits  of  society  have 
so  modified  the  natural  state  of  the  system,  that  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  the  period  of  nursing,  g^ive  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
ease. For  the  same  reason,  also,  menstruation  is  often  interrupted, 
while  this  interruption  deranges  other  organs.  Owing,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  these  acquired  peculiarities  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
midwifery  has  become  a  distinct  and  important  department  of  medi- 
cine. From  forty-five  to  fifty,  menstruation  ceases,  and  with  it  the 
period  of  child  bearing.  This  new  change  in  the  uterus  is  apt  to  de« 
velop  sympathetic  disturbances  in  other  parts,  and  to  become  a  cause 
of  disease  in  the  uterine  organs.  But,  as  a  compensation,  there  is 
now  an  exemption  from  those  maladies  and  that  suffering  which  re- 
sult from  the  menstrual  function. 

From  the  age  of  45  to  70,  the  cerebral  veins  take  on  that  peculiar 
modification  of  congestion  which  results  in  a  secretion  of  blood,  and 
which,  as  occurring  in  the  brain,  determines  the  common  form  of 
apoplexy.  This  condition  decreases  toward  the  age  of  70.  But,  I 
shall  not  dilate  farther  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  era  of  life,  since 
they  are  all  referable  to  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  other  period,  and  all  require  the  same  considera- 
tions in  the  aspects  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  As  at  all  other 
stages  of  existence^  also,  the  characteristics  of  manhood  are  grad- 
ually changing  till  diey  are  finally  blended  or  disappear  in  those  of 
Mage. 
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5.  OLD  AGS. 


580.  The  last  period  of  life  has  been  sabdivided  into  incipient  or 
green  old  age,  which  extends  from  60  to  70 ;  confirmed  old  age,  or 
caducity,  from  70  to  85  ;  and  decrepitude,  from  85  years,  upward. 

581,  a.  More  remarkable  changes  now  take  place  in  certain  parts 
of  the  organization,  than  from  the  beginning  of  yoath,  upward ;  but, 
as  they  occur  not  in  the  essential  organic  parts,  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  and  functions  are  less  the  cause  of  certain  promi- 
nent phenomena  than  the  physical  deviations  in  comparatively  unes- 
sentialparts  ;  such  as  ossification  of  the  cardiac  valves,  of  the  arteries, 
&c.  The  senses  are  failing  as  an  avenue  of  knowledge.  The  eye 
becomes  dim,  and  the  ear  is  only  arrested  by  acute,  or  distinct,  or 
loud  noises.  The  motions  of  the  body  are  slow,  the  back  stiff,  and 
more  or  less  curved.  The  intervertebral  cartilages,  also,  shrink,  and 
the  Stature  lessens  in  consequence.  The  joints  and  tendons  become 
rigid ;  the  sutures  coalesce ;  the  skin  is  darker  and  more  wrinkled ; 
the  fat  retires  from  the  circumference  to  the  internal  organs,  by 
which  the  superficial  veins  are  rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  eyes 
sunken. 

581,  b.  Nevertheless,  rigidity  and  other  changes  go  on  in  the  most 
essential  organization,  which  are  principally  characterized  by  a  na^ 
ural  decline  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions ;  but  none  are  ab- 
rupt, and  there  are  no  new  functions  introduced,  and  none  are  arrest- 
ed. All  these  new  conditions,  too,  as  at  all  other  stages  of  life,  are 
the  work  of  the  organic  properties, — always  creative,  but  ultimately 
giving  rise  to  physical  changes  of  a  suicidal  nature,  and  which  end  in 
their  destruction.  Irritability  and  sensibility  are,  dierefore,  upon  the 
wane,  and  mobility  is  alike  embarrassed  by  the  foregoing  physical 
changes. 

581,  c.  The  mind,  too,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  going  with  the  organic 
powers ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  as  a  characteristic  distinction  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  organic  properties  which  animate  its  abode, 
that  genius  rarely  wears  out.  It  sparkles  as  bright  as  ever,  when  the 
flickering  lamp  of  life  is  but  dimly  seen. 

581,  d.  The  decline  of  the  mental  powers  is  accompanied  by  a 
subsidence  of  the  passions ;  and  as  sensibility  also  fails,  former  mor- 
bific causes  and  avenues  to  disease  are  thus  greatly  diminished. 

581,  e.  The  old  man  waits  his  certain  doom  in  calm  serenity,  or 
only  impatient  for  its  approach.  He  is  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of 
life;  perhaps  because  he  can  enjoy  no  longer.  His  reminiscences 
are  rather  of  his  pains  than  of  his  delights,  because  the  former  are 
more  indelibly  established,  and  are  not  now  counteracted  by  present 
enjoyments. 

582,  From  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  old  age,  it  is  evident  that  diseases  vary  but  little  from  those  which 
prevail  after  40  or  45  years ;  only  from  the  g^dual  embarrassments 
sustained  by  the  organic  powers,  disease  is  apt  to  be  less  violent, 
while,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  less  of  the  recuperative  abil- 
ity. Apoplexy,  palsy,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  urinary  dif- 
ficulties, are  the  predominating  accidents  of  old  age. 

583,  a.  Although,  therefore,  morbific  causes  are  less  energetic  in 
old  age  than  at  oUier  stages  of  life,  remedial  agents  are,  also,  less  op- 
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eiative,  nature  less  recuperative,  diseases  .less  easily  arrested,  are 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  ot  art,  and  often  eventuate  suddenly  in  death, 
without  having  attained  any  de^e  of  sevtdrity.  Life  often  snaps  when 
the  old  man  is  qua£Bng  his  wine,  or  as  he  *'  shouldeYs  hts  crutch  to 
show  how  fields  were  won." 

583,  b.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that  remedies  must  be  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient  in  proportion  to  tie  exigencies  of  disease ;  as  is  more  exten- 
sively set  forth  in  the  article  on  Bloodletting. 

584,  a.  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  characteristics  of  life  at  its  va- 
rious stages ;  the  progressive  variations  in  the  vital  states ;  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  important  organs ;  of  the  new  functions  which 
are  instituted  and  again  extinguished ;  till  we  come  to  that  period 
when  the  properties  of  life  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  ruin  by  in- 
stituting disorganizations  of  structure ;  and  from  what,  also,  we  have 
seen  of  the  corresponding  modifications  of  disease  at  the  various  eras, 
and  of  the  new  ones  which  appear,  with  their  new  train  of  sympa- 
thies, it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  there  must  be  some  corresponding  va- 
riation of  treatment  which  may  be  relative  to  a  common  character  of 
disease  (§  117,  134-160).  But,  at  every  varying  stage  of  life,  all 
things  proceed  upon  established  laws;  and,  however  modified  the 
powers  which  may  be  in  operation,  and  by  which  every  result  is 
Drought  about,  and  whether  so  by  nature,  or  by  morbific  causes,  or 
by  art,  there  are  precise  laws  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  particular  combination  of  existing  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  an  important  object  of  art  to  find  out  all  the  conditions 
which  may  attend  any  given  state  of  the  properties  and  functions  of 
life,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  that  the  most  appropriate  regimen 
may  be  adopted,  or  remedial  agents  be  applied  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. 

584,  h,  EveiT  remedy  would  always  operate  in  one  uniform  way, 
were  the  conditions  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  and  the  struc- 
ture which  they  animate,  always  the  same ;  just  as  the  blood  always 
affects  the  heart  and  vessels  in  one  uniform  manner,  in  health.  But, 
such  is  the  instability  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  such,  in  consequence, 
the  variableness  of  morbia  conditions,  that  these  modifications  are 
rarely  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  instances,  or  at  any<  two  succes- 
sive days.  To  find  out  these  varieties,  and  to  adapt  accordingly  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  in  their  relatively  specific  details, 
is  one  otthe  highest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  medicine ;  and  demands, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  life. 

II.  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GENERAL  PECULIARITIES,  CON8ISTINO  OF  TEMPERA* 
MENT,  CONSTITUTION,  IDIOSYNCRASY,  AND  NATIONAL  ATTRIRUTE8. 

A.  Temperament,  ConstitfUian^  Jdioiyncroiy. 

585,  a.  Under  our  fifth  division  of  physiolo^  we  have  next  in  or- 
der the  TemperamaUa,  &c.,  or  those  peculiarities  of  life  which  natu- 
rally distinguirii  one  individual  from  another.  The  temperaments, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  innate  as  well  as  ac- 
quired peculiarities  of  constitution ;  for,  although  the  latter  depends 
upon  causes  that  are  relative  alone  to  the  individual,  the  former,  or 
innate  constitution,  has  been  brought  about,  at  some  anterior  genera^ 
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tioD,  by  the  physical  ^geDcies  of  life.  This  h  the  true  temperameat, 
and  belongs  to  taasses  of  mairfiind. 

585,1^,  Tdiosyncnuy  is.  only  a  variety  of  temperament  and  constitn- 
tion,  and  like  tbt>6e,* therefore,  depends  upon.eollie  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  irritability ;  but  only  so  in  re- 
lation to  a  very  few  particular  agents.  It  is  peculiar  to  individuals, 
rather  rare,  and  may  be  hereditary  or  acqiiked.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  the  favorable  or  deleterious  effects  of 
certain  remedied  agents,  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  &c.  We  see  the 
important  principle  illustrated  every  day,  every  hour.  Here  is  a  sub- 
ject who  is  salivated  by  the  external  application  of  a  few  grains  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  in  whom  syphilis,  or  fever,  may  be  speed Uy 
extinguished  by  this  simple  use  of  the  remedy.  But  here  is  another, 
in  whom  the  internal  administration  of  an  ounce  of  calomel  may  pro- 
duce no  constitutional  result,  and  make  no  impression  upon  syphilis. 
Or,  it  may  be  in  another  case  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  mercury,  that  the  agent  always  displays  the  effects  of  a  profound 
poison,  aggravating  fever  and  syphilis,  or,  in  the  absence  of  disease, 
greatly  deranging  all  the  functions  of  life.  Most  men  are  poisoned 
by  the  slightest  contact  with  the  rhus  vernix ;  but  now  and  then  an  in- 
dividual handles  it  with  impunity.  Muscles,  and  some  other  animals, 
are  always  poisonous  when  eaten  by  some  people,  though  generally 
good  articles  of  food. 

585,  c.  Constitution  comprehends  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual,— the  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  conditions  relative  to  age,  sex, 
habits,  &c.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  many  variations  at  all  periods  of 
life.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  each  of  the  elements  may  re- 
main, but  yet  so  modified  that  what  is  known  as  constitution  may  be 
"  broken  down." 

585,  d.  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout,  whether  in 
respect  to  constitution,  temperament^  or  idiosyncrcLsy,  It  is  the  same 
as  prevails  habitually  in  respect  to  the  naturally  modified  irritability 
of  different  organs  in  man,  and  in  all  animals,  and  in  plants ;  that 
which  renders  urine  innoxious  to  the  bladder,  but  morbific  to  all 
other  parts,— tliat  which  renders  the  eye  susceptible  to  the  undular 
tions  of  light,  the  ear  to  the  undulations  of  air;  and  so  on  (§  133-459). 
The  principle,  and  its  everlasting,  unchanging  laws,  are  every  where, 
in  all  that  relates  to  organic  beings,  whether  in  respect  to  the  system 
in  its  abstract  condition,  or  as  relative  to  external  agencies.  It  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  principle,  a  perpetual  study  for  the  philosopher, 
ever  pregnant  of  variety,  ever  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  character  oi 
the  properties  of  life,  of  their  natural  modifications,  of  their  instability, 
and  forever  supplying  fresh  sources  of  interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
the  properties  and  actions  of  life  obey. 

586.  It  is  evident,  therefoi-e,  that  temperament,  constitution,  and 
idiosyncrasy,  are  constituted  by  certain  acquired  or  transmitted  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  properties,  which  form  a  part  of  the  natural  or  ha- 
bitual state  of  each  individual,  and  from  which  arise  various  degrees 
and  kinds  in  the  susceptibilities  to  the  action  of  physical  agents,  and 
certain  peculiarities,  also,  in  the  material  condition  and  conformation 
of  parts,  especially  the  external.  By  stud  ving  these  sensible  peculiari- 
ties, as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  life  in  their  natural  and  morbid  con- 
ditions, we  infer  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural  vital  conditions  in  dlfi* 
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ferent  individaals,  or  their,  natural  conatitution  and  temperament,  or 
any  more  remarkable  idioByncraay..  Tbey  reach,  also,  to  th«  mind, 
which  is  apt  to  bear  certain  relative  peculiarities  to  those  of  the  or- 
ganic states. 

588.  In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  regard  those 
peculiarities  of  constitution  ^hich  are  mostly  of  a  determinate  nature, 
and  include  them  under  the  general  denomination  of  temperament. 

589.  The  philosophical  differences  between  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  constitution,  are  neither  great,  nor  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. Indeed,  so  allied  are  they  in  principle,  that  a  common 
philosophy  determines  the  remedial  treatment,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  modified  by  temperament.  Each  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  modifying  influences  of  habits,  climate,  &;c 

590.  Temperament  and  constitution  do  not  depend,  as  supposed  by 
some  writers,  upon  the  special  development  of  particular  organs; 
diough  this  is  true  of  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  age  (§  153-159, 596). 
The  former  have  their  foundation  in  the  system  at  large,  and  are  apt 
to  be  transmitted  by  one  or  both  parents ;  or  the  transmitted  pecu- 
liarities may  come  from  a  remote  ancestor,  and  not  from  the  imme- 
diate progenitor.  This  last  peculiarity  is  analogous  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  where  it  passes  over  one 
generation  and  reappears  in  the  third. 

591.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  temperament,  whether  innate  or  ac- 
'  ottired,  is  due  to  the  slow  operation  of  causes  upon  the  vital  constitu- 
tion ;  just  as  we  have  seen  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  (§  535-568).  In 
the  latter  case,  the  modifications  are  more  or  less  transitory ;  but  may 
be  so  ingrafted  as  to  be  transmitted,  for  a  time,  like  the  permanent 
temperaments,  &om  parent  to  child,  as  seen  of  some  diseases,  such  as 
lues,  or  of  predispositions  to  disease  of  a  transient  nature,  as  in  small- 
pox, or  even  ordmary  fever.  Coming  to  hereditary  disease  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  as  scrofula,  we  run  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of 
vital  habit,  by  an  intimate  analogy,  into  the  permanent  temperaments; 
and  from  these  we  are  conducted  by  the  same  philosophy,  which  re* 
spects  the  operation  of  physical  agents  in  modifying  the  properties  of 
hfe,  to  those  more  remarkable  peculiarities  which  spring  up  in  ani- 
mals from  domestication,  and  in  plants  from  changes  of  climate  and 
soil  (§  75-80,  143-147,  220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  659,  666  h, 
674). 

592.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  differences  in  temperament  have, 
often,  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  elementary  composition.  Differ^ 
ences,  however,  obtain  in  respect  to  structure,  as  seen  in  the  general 
form,  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  the  features,  &c. ;  while  more  re- 
markable corresponding  analogies  are  witnessed  in  the  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  habits  of  the  same  plant,  as  it  may  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tropical  or  cold  climate,  as  the  ricinus  communis  (§  538). 

593.  Great  differences  arise  not  only  in  respect  to  the  influences 
of  the  same  remedial  agents  fit>m  the  mere  circumstances  of  tem^er^ 
ament,  but  morbific  causes  may  be  equally  various  in  their  operatton. 
The  same  causes  may  also  be  very  apt  to  affect  one  temperament, 
while  they  will  rarely  have  an  effect  on  another  temperament  (§  142, 
145,  740). 

594.  The  temperaments,  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  and  re- 
tained by  the  modems,  are  divided  into  the  ionguku^  the  nuiancMic^ 
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the  ckoterie,  and  the  phlegmatie.    The  artificial  habits  of  the  moderns 
have  added  a  fifth,  or  the  nerwnu. 

595.  It  18  not  usual  to  find  all  the  attributes  of  each  temperament 
united,  .while  some  of  the  whole  may  be  blended  in  the  same  individ- 
ual. Nevertheless,  the  characteristics  of  one  or  another  generally 
predominate. 

596.  Temperament  is  most  distinctly  pronounced  at  adult  age,  a^ 
ter  the  influences  of  development  have  ceased  (§  590). 

1.   THB  SANOUINB  TEMPXRAMENT. 

597.  a.  Unlike  the  other  temperaments,  the  characteristics  of  the 
ianguine  are  perpetuated  from  infancy,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  the  most  natural  The  skin  remains  woh  and  delicate ; 
the  limbs  rounded  and  full ;  the  superficial  veins,  unlike  those  of  in- 
fiincy,  large,  conspicuous,  and  blue,  Especially  i^^^out  the  head  and 
temple ;  the  complexion  fkir,  florid,  and  animated ;  the  eyes  large  and 
blue ;  the  hair  light,  or  red,  or  of  intermediate  hues. 

597,  &.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  strongly  pronounced;  the 

S-eat  development  of  the  latter  giving  the  principal  determination  to 
e  sanguine  temperament  The  blood,  in  conseauence,  stimulates 
the  heart  to  more  frequent,  high,  and  regular  action,  maintains  the 
capillaries  in  a  lively  and  plethoric  state,  and  thus  determines  the 
redness  and  sofbiess  of  the  skin.  Other  vital  stimuli  also  operate 
with  greater  intensity  than  in  other  temperaments.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  rapid  and  copious,  and  are 
little  liable  to  vacillation,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health.  All 
things  else  move  on  in  a  corresponding  manner;  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

The  great  development  of  sensibility  contnbutes,  also,  its  consid- 
erable part  to  this  temperament  The  senses  are  ever  on  the  aleit; 
and  here,  as  with  irritability,  external  objects  make  their  impressions 
with  great  effect  and  rapidity.  Perception  is  rapid,  reflection  quick, 
imagination  lively,  memory  prompt  The  succession  of  ideas  is  too 
rapid  for  comparison,  and  hence  the  judgment  is  infirm,  unless  asso- 
ciated with  genius ;  when  it  is  distinguished  for  eccentricities.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  poet,  Byron,  and  in  the  warrior,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Richelieu, — "  that  man,  so  fortunate  and  brave  in  arms,  light 
and  inconstant,  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career." 

597,  r.  Inconstancy  and  levity  are  the  great  moral  attributes  of  the 
sanguine.  Variety  and  enjoyment  never  satiate.  Devoted  to  sensual 
gratifications,  they  are  in  love  with  all  female  beauty,  and  are  incon- 
stant to  a  mistress,  if  not  to  a  wife ;  yet  are  they  honorable  in  all 
things  else.  It  has  been  said  of  Newton,  that  he  was  of  the  sangruine 
temperament ;  but,  had  he  been  so,  it  is  replied,  "  he  never  would 
have  carried,  as  he  did,  his  maidenhead  with  him  to  the  grave,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore."  Nor  do  the  senses  afford  that  leisure  for  profound 
meditation,  nor  admit  of  those  intellectual  operations  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  whose  habits,  also, 
are  more  adverse  to  this  than  to  any  other  temperament 

The  sanguine  is  eminently  generous  or  prodigal,  and  the  end  of 
gain  is  the  purchase  of  pleasure.  Quick  in  anger,  he  is  soon  cool; 
or  he  is  impelled  to  hasty  decisions  that  are  soon  regretted.  A  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel  would  be  gladly  abandoned,  did  not  a  sense  of  pri^Q 
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urge  him  on  to  the  combat.  Retenge  and  envy  have  no  hcffd  npon 
this  constitation. 

6d7,  d.  It  is  evident,  therejR)re,  that  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  are  active  and  inflammatory ;  that  the  organs 
sympathise  readily  and  greatly  with  each  other,  and  that  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  are  disproportionately  ^eater  than  the  primarv  af- 
fections. Infancy  always  partakes  of  this  temperament ;  out  if  it  be 
truly  constitutional,  the  infttnt  is  liable  to  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  its  fundamental  nature.  The  irritation  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  convulsions,  and  intestinal  derangements  still 
more  so,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cerebral  disease,  &c.  At  aduk 
age,  slight  disturbances  of  the  womb  bring  on  hysteria,  or  indigestion 
contributes  to  a  more  sudden  accession,  more  violent  phenomena,  and 
a  more  rapid  progress,  and  lights  up  the  flame  of  other  diseases  more 
speedily,  and  more  violently,  than  in  other  temperaments.  Anger, 
Wng  quick  and  vehement,  here  displays  its  instant  effect  in  develop- 
ing inflammations,  and  hemorrhages.  But  love  is  too  instable  to  un- 
dermine the  health ;  and  as  envy,  grief,  and  jealousy,  torture  not  the 
mind,  so  do  they  not  the  body. 

597,  e.  As  external  causes,  whether  natural  or  morbific,  make 
their  impressions  rapidly  and  profoundly  upon  the  sanguine  temperar 
ment,  and  its  diseases  being  active  and  violent,  remedial  agents  should 
be  prompt,  and  decisive,  as  in  infancy ;  but  here,  also,  for  the  reasons 
which  are  relative  to  the  first  period  of  life,  and  fi>r  such  as  are  as- 
signed in  section  597  5,  remedies  are  also  profound  and  speedy  in 
their  operation.  And  since  the  prevailing  disease  of  this  tempera- 
ment is  inflammation,  bloodletting  is  the  principal  means  of  cure,  and 
will  require  but  little  co-operation  firom  other  agents.  If  early  ap|>li- 
ed,  and  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  it  will  often  nearly  extinguish 
the  most  violent  inflammations  during  its  first  application.  The  test 
iii  this  extehtwill  be  also  more  exactly  determined  in  this  than  in 
other  temperaments  by  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation.  It  is  in  this  temperament,  also,  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  ^s  most  evidently  shown 
(§  191). 

2.  THE  MELANCHOLIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

698,  a.  The  melancholic  temperament  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  sanguine,  though  they  are  strongly  contradistinguished. 
The  general  external  aspect  of  the  latter  is  cheerful ;  that  of  the  mel- 
ancholic, dry,  stern,  or  gloomy,  and  excites  no  liveliness  in  others, 
though  it  command  respect  and  even  admiration.  The  solids  pre- 
dominate in  the  melancholic ;  the  capillaries  show  less  blood,  though 
the  veins  are  large  and  more  prominent,  but  less  transparent  than  m 
the  sanguine ;  and,  unlike  the  latter,  the  skin  is  darkish,  or  inclining 
to  yellow,  thick,  coarse,  and  hard  to  the  lancet.  The  blood  flows 
more  freely  from  the  sanguine  when  the  skin  is  pricked ;  and  this  ex- 
emplifies Uie  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  at  large.  The  same 
principle  obtains,  therefore,  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence, 
m  part,  the  blood  is  darker  in  the  melancholic  than  in  the  sanguine. 
The  eyes  of  the  former  are  darker  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  the  hair  is  dark,  coarse  or  stiff;  eyebrows  large,  black,  and 
.(^en  projecting;  the  muscles  and  tendons,  like. the  superficial  veins. 
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stand  cfut,  from  the  absence  of  that  cutaneous  fat  which  gires  rotun- 
dity to  the  body  of  the  sanguine  (§  440  bb^  440  c,  no.  11|,  441  c). 

598,  b.  It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  irritability  and  sensibility 
are  comparatively  dull  in  the  melancholic.  External  objects  do  not 
make  the  strong  and  rajud  impression  npon  the  senses  as  in  the  san- 
guine ;  and,  from  the  obtuseness  of  irritability,  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  slower,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  are  less  charged  with  the  vital 
fluid,  the  secretions  and  excretions  less,  and  more  slowly  performed 

(§  191). 

598,  c.  The  melancholic  temperament  is  the  principal  abode  of  ge- 
nius ;  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  those  great  men  who  have  un- 
folded the  laws  of  nature,  or  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  the 
arts,  or  hove  astonished  the  world  with  deeds  in  arms,  or  with  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman,  or  the  orator,  or  the  painter,  or  the 
poet  The  melancholic  is  the  man  of  men.  I  had  almost  said,  in 
moral  constitution,  he  is  perpetuated,  unchanged,  from  the  model  of 
his  race.  Here  is  witnessea  the  highest  intellectual  renown  at' the 
very  dawn  of  manhood ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet  with  ge- 
nius struggling  with  those  adversities  which  arrest  the  ambition  of 
other  temperaments.  The  melancholic  is  forever  indomitable ;  rising 
in  determination  as  obstacles  rise  before  him«  Inflexible  in  purpose, 
the  passions  are  disciplined  to  urge  on  an  arduous  enterprise,  or  if 
allowed  to  become  impetuous,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  decisions  of  the 
understanding.  With  equal  facility  he  concentrates  his  mind  upon 
abstract  inquuies,  or  at  the  next  moment  sends  it  abroad  over  the 
widest  theatre  of  its  operations.  He  is  bold  and  brave,  never  fearing 
death,  nor  wantonly  incurring  danger.  He  moves  steadily  forward 
though  he  does  not  move  till  the  path  before  him  has  been  explored. 
His  imagination,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  order,  beinc;  disciplined 
by  the  sterner  faculties.  It  is  such  an  ima,ginatioo  as  is  always  an 
element  of  genius ;  such  as  contemplates  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
truths  of  Revelation.  He  is  thoughtful,  grave,  or  sad,  but  may  tune 
his  mind  to  great  elevation  and  great  sublimity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
oflen  soars  on  poetic  wings  through  the  regions  of  Heaven.  The  san- 
guine, on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  romance  of  fiction. 

Honor  holds  its  empire  in  this  temperament,  however  it  may  be 
wantin?  in  human  sympathies.  If  pledged  to  a  good  or  a  bad  action, 
it  is  fulfilled.  The  melancholic  is  generally  fervent  but  dignified  in 
his  attachments,  or  looks  with  indifference  or  with  scorn  upon  human- 
ity. A  few,  Kke  Tiberius,  are  fearful,  perfidious,  suspicious,  and 
cruel :  and  others,  like  Nero,  or  Richard,  insensible  to  danger,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  work  of  death. 

598,  d.  As  with  sensibility  and  irritability  in  their  natural  aspects, 
so  is  it  in  their  relation  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  The  coin- 
cidence is  universal.  The  former  are  slow  in  establishing  morbid 
changes,  many  are  inoperative  which  readily  light  up  the  flame  of  dis- 
ease m  other  temperaments ;  and  the  passions,  a  prolific  cause  with 
others,  are  subdued  by  the  melancholic  into  mere  agents  of  the  un- 
derstanding. But  when  morbific  causes  have  made  their  impression, 
the  dullness  of  irritability  and  mobility  explains  why  disease  is  apt  to 
be  obstinate,  and  why  remedial  agents  operate  with  less  rapidity  than 
in  the  sanguine.  The  vital  properties  and  functions  being  slowly  sus- 
ceptible of  morbid  changes,  they  are  slowly  altered  from  their  morbid 
(5  150, 191). 
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It  is  easily  inferred  that  the  diseases  of  the  melancholic  are  mostly 
of  die  digestiYe  organs,  and  that  their  removal  is  tedious.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  these,  and  other  affections,  are  slow  in  developing  dis- 
eases of  other  parts,  and  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  must  be  most 
likely  to  s^pathetic  disturbances.  Hence  it  is  that  hypochondriacism 
and  msanity  are  apt  to  supervene  on  the  melancholic  temperament. 
,  Cathartics  are  demanded  more  by  the  melancholic  than  by  any 
other  temperament ;  though  their  exigencies  have  a  special  relation 
to  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions.  Bloodletting,  also,  is  often 
necessary  to  reach  these  chronic  maladies ;  and,  although  its  delay  in 
the  grave  forms  of  inflammation  be  less  hazardous  than  with  the  san- 
g^ne,  its  necessity  is  as  great,  and  its  extent  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition are  greaten  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  made 
upon  the  materia  medica  for  auxiliary  means. 

3.   THE   CHOLEBIC    TEMFEBAMENT. 

599,  a.  The  Choleric  is  intermediate  between  the  sanguine  and  mel- 
ancholic temperaments ;  and  although  it  form  the  sanguineo-melan- 
cholic,  It  possesses  characteristics  which  give  to  it  an  individuality. 

The  skin  has  greater  fullness  of  the  oapillaries  than  in  the  melan-' 
choltc,  and  therefore  greater  softness,  and  warmth,  but  less  than  in 
the  sanguine.  The  pulse  is  intermediate  in  fullness  and  frequency. 
The  secretions  and  excretions  moderate  and  uniform;  the  healthy 
functions  performed  with  regularity  and  ease. 

599,  b.  The  passions  are  easily  roused,  though  not  impetuous,  and 
therefore  less  transient  and  less  easily  appeased  than  in  tue  sanguine, 
though  not  so  persevering  as  in  the  melancholic.  The  choleric  is  te- 
nacious of  his  own  rights,  but  less  disposed  to  infringe  upon  the  rights' 
of  others  than  the  melancholic,  while  he  has  less  generosity  than  the 
sanguine.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  correspond  with  the  oth- 
er characteristics  of  this  temperament,  being  generally  distinguished 
for  their  moderation. 

599,  c.  Irritability  and  sensibilitv  holdine  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  of  the  sanguine  and  melancholic,  external  agents  op- 
erate with  a  relative  effect  and  rapidity;  so  that  the  organic  fhnc-* 
dons  move  on  without  frequent  or  profound  interruptions,  and  dis- 
eases yield  to  a  more  compound  treatment,  though  less  readily  than 
to  the  simpler  means  requii^ed  by  the  sanguine,  but  more  speedily 
than  in  the  melancholic. 

4.   THE   PHIiEOMATIC,   OB  LYMPHATIC   TEMFEBAMENT. 

600,  a.  The  Phlegmatic  is  characterized  by  slothfulness  of  mind, 
and  by  a  simpler  display  of  vegetative  life  than  any  other  tempera- 
ment. The  flesh  is  soft,  the  countenance  pale,  the  hair  delicate,  and 
the  fat  amounts  to  an  encumbrance.  The  limbs  are  rounded,  feeble, 
and  without  expression.  The  veins  are  small,  and  lie  deep.  The 
pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  soft;  arteries  small,  and  the  capillaries  de- 
ficient in  blood.  Irritability  is  dull.  The  secretions  ana  excretions 
are  performed  slowly,  and  their  products  are  thin  or  watery.  Sensi- 
bility is  also  obtuse,  and  perception  weak,  which  greatly  circum- 
scribes the  senses  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind ;  while 

"Fat  hokU  ideta  liy  tiM  legp  and  wingB" 

(§  440  hb,  440  c,  no.  Ili,  441  c). 
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Bat,  with  all  the  intellectual  dullnees  and  bodily  indoleioce,  which 
diatingruish  this  temperament,  it  is  obstinate,  fearful,  sttspicious,  and 
avaricious. 

600,  h.  The  organic  properties  of  the  phlegmatic  are  easily  liable 
to  interruption,  though  morbific  causes,  unless  intense  in  their  nature, 
make  their  impressions  feebly.  The  mind,  and  its  predominant  pas- 
sions, have,  of  course,  but  little  agency  in  the  production  of  its  dish 
eases.  Disturbances,  however,  seem  to  arise  from  the  mere  inertia 
of  the  vital  powers ;  and  when  morbific  causes  make  strong  impres- 
sions, the  properties  of  life  often  go  down  at  once  to  near  Qie  verge 
of  extinction.  So,  also,  do  active  remedial  agents  operate  with  a 
relative  effect.  Emetics  are  scarcely  admissible ;  violent  cathartics 
prostrate  excessively ;  and  any  unnecessary  extent  of  bloodletting 
breaks  down  the  whole  energies  of  the  body.  This  temperament^ 
therefbre,  requires  great  moderation  of  treatment  (§  150). 

5.   THE   NE&VOUS   TEMPERAMENT. 

601,  a»  The  Nervous  temperament  displayed  itself  feebly  among 
the  ancients,  but  has  been  brought  to  a  high  maturity  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  only  temperament  whero  the  primary  causes 
may  be  traced,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  as  are  attendant  on  indo- 
lence and  sedentary  pursuits.  It  involves  alike,  therefore,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  sensual  devotees  of  fashion  and  the  f^odding  shoe- 
maker, the  laborious  student  and  the  readers  of  romance. 

601,  ft.  The  nervous  temperament  is  founded  upon  the  sanguine, 
or  the  san^ineo-melancholic,  and  is  either  transmitted,  or  springs  up 
originally  in  the  individual.  It  is  therefore  the  most  artificial  of  aU 
the  temperaments,  and  is  susceptible,  individually,  of  great  improve- 
ment, it  is  shown  externally  by  a  general  aspect  of  feebleness,  a 
spare  body,  and  small,  soft  muscles,  which  are  incapable  of  much  ex- 
ertion. 

601,  c.  An  unusual  predominance  of  sympathy  is  the  leading  char- 
acteristic. Irritability  is  also  strongly  pronounced.  Hence,  slight 
disturbances,  even  of  unimportant  parts,  give  rise  to  groatly  dispro- 
portionate sympathies  in  the  more  important  organs ;  and  these  sec- 
ondary results  will  be  still  more  intense  if  the  primazy  disease  be  seat- 
ed in  any  important  organ. 

The  functions  are  constantly  subject  to  irregularities,  especially 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  the  subject  be  addicted  to  the 
causes  of  this  temperament,  he  is  rarely  free  from  indigestion,  and  an 
attendant  train  of  other  evils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  indul- 
gences or  pursuits.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  as  violent  as  with 
uie  sanguine,  nor  as  ^profound  as  vrith  the  melancholic.  The  mind  is 
irritable,  but  the  passions  not  violent,  though  they  readily  disturb  the 
organic  functions.  Such  as  dbplay  themselves  depend  much  upon 
the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  subject. 

601,  d.  Remedial  agents  operate  with  power ;  the  same  coinqi- 
donces  existing  between  their  effects  and  those  of  a  morbific  nature, 
as  in  other  temperaments.  Moderate  impressions,  therefore,  made 
upon  the  intestinal  canal  are  sensibly  felt  by  remote  parts ;  and  in  thb 
temperament,  particularly,  the  peculiar  principle  upon  wluch  leeching 
operates  is  well  illustrated  (^  145,  147,  914,  &c.). 
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General  Remarke  on  Temperament, 

602,  a.  Different  epochs  of  life  appear  often  to  partake  of  a  par* 
ticular  temperament ;  one  subsiding  into  another.  The  sanguine  is 
most  characteristic  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  the  melancholic  and 
choleric  of  middle  age  ;  and  the  phlegmatic  of  old  age. 

602,  b.  The  several  temperaments  are  also  often  blended,  more  or 
less,  with  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  though  the  characteristics 
of  one  generally  predominate.  When  combined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, they  are  called  the  sanguineo-melancholic,  the  sanguineo-phleg- 
matic,  &c.  They  are  also  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  modifica* 
tions  from  age,  but  from  sex,  climate,  habits,  education,  &c.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that  a  change  of  residence  (as  from 
a  northern  to  a  tropical  country)  will  sometimes  gradually  transmute 
one  temperament  mto  another ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
sanguine,  the  melancholic,  and  the  choleric 

602,  c.  The  foregoing  accidental  influences  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  generate  anomalies,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any  distinct 
features  of  the  prevailing  modifications  of  temperament,  and  which 
may  disappear  with  the  individual,  or  be  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

602.  d.  All  the  varieties  comprehended  in  this  section  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  modifications  of  a  common  form  of  disease,  and  require 
corresponding  variations  in  the  details  of  treatment.  They  concur  to- 
piether,  therefore,  in  forming  a  part  of  the  difficulties  of  medicine,  and 
m  demonstrating  the  complete  abstraction  of  organic  beings  from  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  inorganic  ($  655). 

603.  I  say,  organic  beings  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense  (§ 
602,  d).  For  are  not  the  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  domesti- 
cation, and  cultivation,  among  animals  and  plants^  and  which  are 
equally,  Und  more  perfectly  transmitted  than  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, &c^  in  relation  to  man,  integral  parts  of  a  common  principle  % 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
is  another  broad  field  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  unity  of  the  Vi- 
tal Principle,  of  its  common  laws  and  functions  throughout  animated 
nature,  and  presents  the  whole  in  a  magnificence  of  Grandeur,  a  Har- 
mony and  Unity  of  unfathomable  Desigrns,  which  stamps  an  unutter- 
able contrast  on  the  confusion  and  imbecility  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypotheses  of  life.     (See  Climate,) 

B.  Racee  of  Mankind. 

604.  Coiresponding,  in  principle,  with  Temperament,  &c.,  though 
different  in  their  manifestations,  are  those  peculiarities  which  have 
distinguished  mankind  into  various  Races,  They  correspond  more 
nearly,  in  the  physical  characteristics,  with  those  sensible  changes 
which  are  established  by  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  plants  (§  603).  As  with  many  species  of  the  latter,  the 
varieties  of  mankind  have  existed  without  change  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory begins  its  record.  This  circumstance  has  often  led  the  specula- 
tive mind  to  imagine  as  many  original  ancestors  as  it  may  distribute 
the  human  species  into  varieties  of  race  (§  350},  kk).  But,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  may  we  assume  that  the  black  and  the  white 
bun-yard  fowl,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  this  animal,  or  the  red 
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and  the  white  potato,  and  other  varieties  of  this  root^  the  sloe  and 
the  plumb,  the  crab  and  the  apple,  are  equally  distinct,  and  that 
eaeh  has  descended  from  a  distinct  original  progenitor.  Or  take  the 
yet  more  remarkable  transmutation  of  a  salt  and  bitter  weed  into  the 
varieties  of  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  by  transplanting  them  from 
the  sea-shore  into  the  rich  mold  of  gardens,  and  which  are  as  dbsimi- 
lar  as  each  from  tlie  original  species. 

605,  a.  The  attributes  of  Race  are  mostly  of  a  physical  and  moral 
nature ;  and,  unlike  the  temperaments,  but  analogous  to  the  foregoing 
varieties  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  they  are  not  attended  by  any 
special  modifications  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life ;  but  all  the 
races  are  liable,  individually,  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  tem- 
perament. The  general  attiibutes,  therefore,  admit  of  no  physiolog- 
ical, pathological,  or  therapeutical  applications. 

605.  b.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  that  other  changes 
to  which  animals  and  plants  are  liable  from  unaccustomed  physical 
agents  are  attended  by  distinct  modifications  of  their  vital  states,  and 
remarkable  variations  of  structure.  An  animal,  for  example,  trans- 
ferred from  the  tropical  to  colder  regions,  undergoes  a  chuige  in  its 
hairy  or  woolen  vesture,  or  from  summer  to  winter  in  the  same  cli- 
mate. The  tree,  transplanted  from  the  tropics  to  a  northern  latitude, 
may  be  made  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  finally  puts  on 
a  denser  bark,  and  a  hibemacidum  for  its  leaf  and  flower-buds.  Or 
yet  more  strikingly,  what  is  herbaceous  in  equatorial  regions  may  be* 
come  a  shrub  or  a  tree  in  temperate  climates.  These  mutations, 
therefore,  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  temperaments  of  man.  Or, 
again,  what  is  more  emphatically  characteristic  of  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  grand  departments,  consists  in  the  &ct  that  the  va- 
rieties which  are  constitutea  by  hybrid  animals  and  plants  are,  equal- 
ly with  the  foregoing,  both  in  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  correspond- 
ing phenomena  with  the  varieties  of  temperament. 

606.  From  what  is  known  of  the  analogous  varieties  amon^  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  referring  the  characteristics  of  race  to  the  influence  of  physic^ 
a^nts  upon  the  properties  of  life ;  and  of  these  there  are  none  so  ob- 
vious as  climate.  Like  temperament,  &c.,  the  whole  falls  under  the 
laws  of  vital  habit  (^  535,  &c.). 

607.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  classification  of  Race  than  Lace- 
pdde's;  who  reckons  only  the  European  Arab,  the  Mogul,  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  Hyperborean.     These  have  been  variously  subdivided. 

Blumenbaoh's  division  of  the  races  is  also  simple  and  just ;  namely, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and  the 
Malay.  The  Caucasian  variety  answers  to  the  European  Arab  of 
Lac6pede ;  the  Mongolian  to  the  Mogul ;  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Negro; 
the  American  embraces  all  the  natives  cf  North  and  South  America, 
excepting  the  Esquimaux ;  and  the  Malay  includes  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Holland,  and  many  other  islands  of  the  South 
Sea ;  most  of  whom  speak  the  Malay  language. 

608.  The  European  Arab  comprises  the  people  of  Europe,  Egypt^ 
S^a,  Arabia,  Barbary,  Tartary,  Persia,  the  North  American  In*> 
dians,  &c. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  are  an  oval  fieuse  from  forehead  to 
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daUf  a  prominent  skull  anteriorly,  a  long  nose,  skin  more  or  less 
white,  and  long,  straiglit  hair. 

609.  The  Mogul  race  is  composed  of  the  Chinese,  the  inhabiti|^ 
of  Eastern  India,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  South 
American  Indians.     This  race  is  mOTe  numerous  than  all  the  others. 

Its  bharacteristics  are  a  flattish  forehead,  eyes  turned  rather  oblique- 
ly outward,  cheeks  pronunent,  oval  &ce  between  the  two  cheek  bones. 

610,  a.  The  Negro,  a  native  of  Afirica,  possesses  the  most  perfect 
^characteristics.  The  black  skin,  the  low,  flat  forehead,  the  depressed 
nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  woolly  hair,  the  dullness  of  understanding,  and 
the  acuteness  ot  his  senses,  mark  him  as  the  ^eatest  phenomenon 
among  the  physical  changes  of  our  species.  This  is  the  only  race  of 
whom  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  change  has  been  miraculous. 

610.  b.  The  bondage  to  which  the  Negro  has  been  subjected  has 
naturally  excited  the  synmathies  of  the  humane,  and  has  led  them  to 
assume  in  his  behalf  an  ideal  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind.  I  would  not 
oppose  this  harmless  prejudice  were  it  not  in  collision  with  fimdamen- 
ttu  laws  which  it  is  my  duty  to  intetpret,  as  &r  as  may  be,  as  nature 
teaches.  The  brain  has  undergone  m  this  degraded  race  (degraded 
as  well  by  nature  as  by  man)  a  large  extent  of  that  mutation,  which, 
in  a  far  inferior  degree,  stamps  the  white  man  with  intellectual  imbe- 
cility. But,  degraded  as  is  the  Negro  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  bond- 
age, he  is  yet  a  man,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  descend- 
ed from  common  parents.  His  very  imbecilities,  therefore,  entitle 
him  the  more  to  our  sympathies  and  protection. 

611.  The  Hyperborean  stands,  dso,  in  strong  relief  fi:om  the  rest 
of  mankind.  This  race  compnses  the  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux, 
Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutski,  Ax. 

They  have  broad  faces,  flat  features,  swarthy  skin,  'and  are  stinted 
in  growth.    In  the  scale  of  intellect  they  rank  next  above  the  Negro. 

III.   SEX. 

612.  Certain  physiological  di£Perences  in  the  sexes  appear  to  have 
been  impressed  originally  upon  the  constitution ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
necessary  to  the#perpetuation  of  the  species.  But,  although  our  first 
parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  maturity,  this  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  physiological  developments  that  may  be  in  progress  during  natu- 
ral growth,  and  vriiich  are  designed  to  conduct  the  individual  to  that 
mature  condition  in  which  he  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  Creator. 

613.  Besides  the  special  difference  in  the  organs  of  generation, 
woman  is  of  a  lower  stature  than  man,  less  rigid  in  organization,  soft- 
er and  more  delicate  in  her  skin  and  complexion,  abounds  more  with 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  (§  440  bby  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c), 
which  gives  greater  rotundity  to  her  limbs  and  greater  concealment 
to  the  muscles. 

Her  mind  is  quick  in  its  operations,  arrives  at  earlier  maturity,  but 
is  less  vigorous,  than  in  man.  The  passion  of  love,  although  indom- 
itable, is  more  a  sentiment  wilh  her  Uian  with  the  other  sex.  She 
seems,  however,  especially  designed  for  the  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  for  the  early  care  of  her  offspring. 

614.  Sensibility,  irritability,  and  theremre  mobility,  are  more  ex- 
quisite than  in  the  male,  and,  for  a  like  reason,  she  is  more  suscepti* 
ble,  as  with  the  in£uit,  and  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperamentSy 
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to  tlae  action  of  morbific  causes.  Sympathy  predominates,  also,  in 
the  female;  and  hence  local  diseases  are  more  apt,  than  in  the  odier 
BBX^  to  disturb  other  parts.  But  she  is  not,  therefore,  more  liable  to 
death ;  since  the  vital  powers  being  more  strongly  pronounced,  they 
are  more  recuperative,  and  the  same  susceptibility  to  morbific  causes 
renders  her,  also,  more  susceptible  of  the  genial  effect  of  remedial 
agenta»  What  Providence  has  denied  to  one,  He  has  given  to  the 
o&er. 

IV.   CLIMATE. 

615.  The  influences  of  climate,  in  modifying  the  physiological 
character  of  man,  are  great  and  various,  and  still  greater  and  more 
various  in  predisposing  him  to  disease.  The  physiological  effects  of 
climate  are  also  strongly  shown  in  animals,  though  c^n  far  less  in 
their  organic  than  their  animal  economy ;  while  in  the  vegetable  tribea 
tihese  or  analogous  results  are  often  strongly  manifested  in  organic 
life  (§  604-606). 

616.  I  shall  speak  now  mostly  of  those  permament  effects  of  cli« 
mate  which  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  temperaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  still  farther  the  radical  changes  which  may 
be  established  in  the  vital  states  by  physical  agencies  (§  585-603). 
This,  also,  will  show  how  profoundly  climate  may  operate  in  dispos* 
ing  the  organic  functions  to  a  state  of  disease,  and  will  contiibute, 
with  what  has  been  said  in  other  places,  in  inducting  us  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  predisposition  to  disease. 

617.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  the  sangruine  temperament,  either  in  maintaining  it  as  an  inherited 
peculiarity,  or  in  developing  it  out  of  other  constitutions;  But,  it  is 
mainly  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
sanguine  temperament.  The  phlegrmatic  and  sangruineo-phlegmatic 
belong  mostly  to  warm  climates,  especially  to  such  as  are  moist.  The 
choleric  and  melancholic  occupy  the  temperate  regions ;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  demonstrations  of  genius.  The  chol- 
eric and  melancholic  gradually  merge  into  the  sanguine,  or  phleg* 
matic,  in  tropical  regions. 

618.  a.  The  philosophy  of  life,  as  already  expounded,  enables  us 
to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  foregoing  transitions  and  va- 
rieties are  brought  about ;  while  the  changes  confirm  that  philosophy 
(§  617).  Thus,  when  the  melancholic  migrates  from  the  temperate 
to  a  tropical  climate,  the  uninterrupted  and  powerful  action  of  heat 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  renders  these  properties  more  and 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  blood,  and  all  vital  stimuli.  The 
secretions  and  excretions  become,  in  consequence,  more  abundant; 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  manifest  corresponding  variations  in 
effect ;  and  since,  also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  sustain  the 
modifications  incident  to  other  organs,  and  the  senses  acquire  greater 
liveliness,  the  whole  character  of  the  mental  faculties  takes  on  that  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  and  what  was  once  an  uninterrupted  efful- 
gepce  of  mind,  dwindles  down  to  occasional  scintillations.  This  is 
especially  the  course  of  the  transplanted  melancholic  if  the  tempera- 
ment incline  to  the  sanguine,  ^ut  here,  as  with  the  choleric,  or 
where  the  sanguine  and  melancholic  are  distinctly  associated,  if  the 
temperament  lean  to  the  phlegmatae,  the  vital  properties  are  rather 
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depressed  by  heat,  asid  the  functioiis  of  the  body  and  mind  are  tnoie  ^ 
•lowly  and  feebly  performed ;  being  influenced  even  by  |He.  vicissi- 
fades  of  season,  and  by  the  daily  atmospheric  changes. 

In  the  tropics,  therefore,  man  is  indolent,  given  to  pleasure,  ajtd 
fives  only  ror  himseHl  With  the  natives  of  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, the  properties  of  life  are  under  the  perpetual  influence  of 
cold,  which  fails,  in  consequence,  of  its  usual  action  as  a  stimulus  in 
temperate  climes,  and  all  the  functions  are  slowly  performed ;  save 
only  the  generation  of  heat,  which  has  its  special  final  cause. 
Ghrowth  must  therefore  be  slow  and  stinted,  and  there  must  be  {catena 
paribus)  great  capability  of  resisting  morbific  causes,  and  a  gradual 
recovery  from  disease.  The  temperate  climates,  holding  an  interme- 
diate rank  in  their  vital  relations,  it  must  be  here  that  we  shall  find 
mankind  representing  the  most  perfect  attributes  of  their  nature. 

618,  b.  The  same  philosophy  holds  in  respect  to  animals  and  plants, 
since  all  observation  teaches  that  they  are  as  sensibly  affected,  m  cer- 
tain aspects,  by  the  diversities  of  climate,  as  the  human  race ;  being, 
also,  like  man,,  subject  to  modifications  from  education,  soil,  &c.  (§ 
605,  h), 

619,  We  thus  see  that  climate  contributes  largely  to  the  formation 
of  temperament,  and  exerts  direct  modifying  influences  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  disease.  In  this  last  acceptation  it  embraces  all  the 
predisposing  causes  which  appertain  to  different  regions ;  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  miasmata,  temperature  in  its  eeneral  a^)ect  and  aa 
liable  to  vicissitudes,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  other  obvious  condi- 
tions.    Physiological  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

620,  a.  From  the  considerations  which  have  been  now  made,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  chronic  diseases  should  abound  in  the  tem- 
perate zones,  while  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  equatorial  climates. 
Consumption  is  a  grand  characteristic  of  the  former,  especially  of  the 
•ea-board  and  other  humid  regions.* 

620,  h.  The  principle  about  which  the  facts  just  stated  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  relative  to  climate,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  chronic  maladies  of  horses  yield  to  tropical  in- 
fluences ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  animals  which  are  destined  for 
the  West  India  markets  being  thus  affected,  and  thus  relieved. 

621,  a.  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate lead  me  to  indicate  an  important  duty  of  the  physician  as  it  re- 
spects the  inhabitants  in  an  individual  sense ;  though  I  have  in  view 
its  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  bearing. 

*  Trae,  at  hai  been  lately  itated  on  the  antlKnity  of  the  Bridah  Anny  Statistics,  that 
eoDsnmption  is  more  rife  on  the  West  India  stations  than  in  any  other  qaarter  of  the  globe  % 
from  which  the  conclnsion  was  drawn  that  the  disease  was  especially  incident  to  those 
climates.  This  important  fallacy  I  hare  pointed  oat  in  the  Medical  and  Physiolosical 
Commentaries  (toL  ii.,  p.  619-628).  In  that  woik,  also,  especially  in  the  Essays  on  Blood- 
letting, and  on  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  I  have  set  forth  the  facts,  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  oChejra  of  a  coincident  natore,  enforce  tiie  importance  of  rejecting  all  army  sta- 
tistics, and  other  hospital  reports,  as  forming  any  proper  foundation  for  great  patho|oi|ical 
and  tberapentical  oondasions ;  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  snch  conclusions 
•hould  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  private  walks  of  the  profession,  where  the  consti- 
tution is  natural,  tiie  habits  good,  and  disease  early  and  Jadidonsly  treated,  and  where, 
especially,  the  superintending  physician  is,  bona  fiae,  the  prescriber  and  critical  obserr* 
er,  and  more  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient  than  for  a  po»t  mortem  examixiation. 
Hospital  reports  represent  nature  in  her  most  distorted  aspects,  tiie  treatment  of  disease 
•being  often  Degun  at  its  moribund  staffes,  and  when  the  system  is  full  of  organic  lesions; 
this  treatment,  too,  often  experimental,  and  witiiout  reference  to  fundamental  physiolog- 
Mal  principles  ($  693). 
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Tke  native  and  tbe  acclimated  are  apt  to  poaseaB  yeiy  different  i 
'  ceptibilitie^  from  the  new-comer,  £rom  which  it  reBults  that  the  treat- 
ment  of  their  diaeaMS,  reepectiYely,  should  be  more  or  leas  goyemed 
bj  these  considerations ;  while  it  will  be,  also,  the  important  business 
of  the  physician  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  the  means  of  averting  the 
new  morbific  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  bis  modified 
susceptibilities.  The  means  are  various,  ana  of  the  highest  momenL 
It  was  from  their  neglect^  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  has  been  so  great  upon  the  West  India  stations,  and  the 
Report  of  which  has  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors  (§ 
620,  note).  And  as  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  adaptation  of  treat- 
ment to  the  acute  forms  of  disease  upon  the  same  military  stations, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  af^alling  contrast  between  the  re- 
sults of  practice  as  introduced  by  Robert  Jackson,  and  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his  superintendence  as  surgeon-general.  By  di- 
minishing, also,  the  allowance  of  **  salt  beef  and  rum*'  to  the  sick,  he 
saved  the  British  government  $400,000  per  annum.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  me  same  now  as  in  Zimmerman's  day  1  <'  I  know,'* 
says  Zimmerman,  "  a  certain  Esculapius  who  has  fifty  or  sixty  pa- 
tients every  momin?  in  his  antechamoer.  He  just  listens  a  moment 
to  the  complaints  ot  each,  and  then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions. 
To  the  first  he  prescribes  bloodletting ;  to  die  second  a  purge ;  to  the 
third  a  clyster ;  and  to  the  fourth  change  of  air  !  The  same  vulgar 
prejudice  leads  people  to  have  a  great  idea  of  the  practice  of  large 
hospitals.  I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  some  of  the  largest  hospitds 
in  £2urope ;  and  I  have  oflen  said  to  myself.  Heaven,  surely,  will  have 
pity  on  these  miserable  victims." 

621,  b.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  should  appear  the  modifi- 
cations which  arise  fixmi  peculiarities  in  the  specific  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  the  causes 
themselves.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  pathological  cause  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  varied  by  the  manner  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted ; 
and  more  various,  therefi)re,  must  be  the  exact  modifications  which 
are  determined  by  agents  which  possess  specific  properties.  To  know 
those  modifications  presupposes,  in  no  small  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
their  special  causes.  They  demand  a  great  versatility  of  treatment 
where  common  principles  may  apply ;  and  this  may  be  determined 
more  by  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  than  by  any  resulting  phe^ 
nomena  (§  644,  &:c.). 

V.   HABITS,  OR  USAGES. 

622.  It  now  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  last  subdivision  of  our 
fifth  grand  division  of  Physiology.  Under  the  denomination  of  Habits 
are  included  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  their  social  and  political 
relations  and  institutions,  their  modes  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  ex- 
ercise, clothing,  &c. ;  with  a  special  reference  to  their  physiological 
and  pathological  influences,  which  are  great  and  numerous. 

Much  of  this  subject  is  considered  under  the  direct  physiological 
aspect  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.),  and  the  same  principles  obtain 
throughout.  The  usages  of  man  not  only  variously  modify  his  vital 
condition  in  a  transient  manner,  but,  like  uie  effects  of  climate,  incom- 
patible habits  may  establish  permanent  and  transmissible  changes  of 
constitution.     The  glass-blower,  the  brazier,  the  painter,  the  type- 
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setter^  &&,  have,  respectively,  modifications  of  a  common  disease, 
which  are  still  different  from  those  of  the  sedentanr  divine,  lawyer, 
and  shoemaker.  And  so  of  the  various  pursuits  which  demand  more 
or  less  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

623.  Habits,  in  their  most  extended  sense,  open  upon  us  a  field  for 
endless  observation.  Here  it  is,  in  the  neglect  of  the  natural  means 
of  preserving  health,  in  the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  filth  of  indo- 
lence, in  BacchanaEan  indulgences,  and  m  the  various  resources  of  li- 
centiousness, we  meet  with  nature  so  turned  from  her  physiological 
condition,  that  when  disease  sets  in,  it  presents  the  most  embarrassing 
anomalies.  The  hospitals  of  all  countries,  especially  of  Europe,  show 
a  diseusting  amount  of  these  artificial  deformities.  And  yet  are  they 
sent  forth  as  legitimate  grounds  for  important  conclusions  in  patholo- 
gy and  therapeutics  (§  620,  note). 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  of  disease,  which  srow  out  of  deleteri- 
ous habits,  or  pursuits,  may  yield  to  the  substitution  of  natural  means, 
or  to  change  of  employment. 

624..  As  to  the  active  treatment  of  the  cases  last  recited,  I  can  only 
say,  that,  while  the  great  principles  obtain  in  less  artificial  states,  thev 
demand  greater  modifications  of  practice  than  all  other  special  condi- 
tions that  are  incident  to  man.  JBut,  let  us  remember,  that  when  we 
meet  with  phrenitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  any  other  grave  inflammation, 
ay,  or  even  erysipelas,  effecting  the  most  brokeii-dowB  constitution  of 
the  most  dissolute  man,  stimulants  will  be  pernicious,  and  he  must 
take  his  chance  from  a  modified  antiphlogistic  plan. 

625.  Under  the  category  of  habits  ma^  be  arranged  the  modifica- 
tions which  are  exerted  upon  the  constitution  by  subdued  diseases. 
There  are  many  affections  which  leave  their  subjects  not  only  unusu- 
ally susceptible  of  morbific  agencies,  but  modify  the  patholoffical 
character  of  the  diseases  which  may  subsequently  spring  up.  The 
dyspeptic  affections  that  follow  recoveries  mm  fever  are  more  obsti- 
nate, and  reqmre  a  more  varied  treatment,  than  such  as  arise  from 
simple  indolence,  or  even  from  hieh  living.  Syphilis,  though  cured, 
predisposes  to  an  obstinate  form  of  rheumatism,  which  requires  a  dif* 
ferent  detail  of  treatment  from  that  which  is  induced  by  cold,  or  by 
hepatic  and  intestinal  disease. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  PHY8I0L00Y. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  TO  EXTER- 
NAL OBJECTS 

626,  a.  That  division  of  physiology  which  concerns  the  relations 
between  living  beings  and  external  nature  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  brings  into  immediate  connection  the  three  great  departments  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  Institutes  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject under  this  limited  aspect  Here  it  is  that  these  several  branches 
meet  together,  and  here  it  is  that  we  learn  that  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics are  only  modified  aspects  of  physiology.  They  are  all  imme- 
diately interested  about  the  properties  of  life ;  physiology  regarding 
the  healthy  influences  of  external  agents  upon  those  properties,  pa- 
thology their  morbific  effects,  and  therapeutics  those  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  the  morbid  properties  by  remedial  agents.  A  com- 
mon principle  is,  therefore,  concerned  throughout.  All  the  diversified 
results,  whether  physical,  or  vital,  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
existing  condition  of  those  properties.  That  condition  is  ascertained, 
in  all  its  mutations,  by  the  resulting  phenomena. 

626,  b.  Upon  this  ground,  also,  as  upon  that  of  the  more  internal 
economy,  may  be  utterly  exploded  all  the  chemical  and  physical  hy- 
potheses of  life  and  disease  ;  since,  were  any  of  those  doctrines 
founded  in  truth,  the  action  of  external  causes  should  be  directly  upon 
the  composition  and  structure.  And  so  should  the  blood  itself  upon 
the  sanguiferous  system,  urine  upon  the  bladder,  bile  upon  the  intes- 
tine, &C. 

The  moment  we  begin  the  study  of  effects  as  manifested  by  living 
being;s,  whether  induced* by  internal  or  external  causes,  or  those 
which  arise  from  the  action  of  living  beings  upon  outward  objects,  vire 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena  which 
denote  the  existence  of  a  formative  principle,  upon  which  all  the  im- 
pressions are  made,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  that  are  made 
upon  external  bodies, — which  moves  the  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
'  other,  exerts  all  the  changes  that  are  effected  m  food,  elaborates  that, 
and  that  only,  from  the  universal  mass  which  is  suitable  for  the  fbp> 
mation  of  blood,  which  governs  all  the  processes  of  organization, 
which  is  susceptible  of  alterations  in  its  condition  in  consequence  of 
the  action  upon  it  of  many  external  objects,  which  is  liable  to  analo- 
gous influences,  healthy  and  morbid,  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  return 
frt>m  a  morbid  to  its  natural  state,  the  essential  cause  of  preservation. 
Surrender  these  doctrines,  and  all  our  reasoning  about  organic  be- 
ings, all  our  physiological  and  medical  philosophy,  would  be  a  mere 
jargon  of  words.  Hence  it  may  be  always  seen,  that  those  philoso- 
phers who  deny  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life,  or  substitute  the 
chemical  forces,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  writing 
as  if  allowing  its  full  operation,  the  moment  they  concern  themselves 
about  the  phenomena  of  life.  They  must  have,  and  they  know  it,  a 
peculiar  cause  for  effects  so  peculiar  as  those  of  organic  beings. 

627.  In  my  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  different  tissues^ 
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and  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  the  topics  embrace^  Mritb- 
in  tbe  present  division  of  Physiology  came,  unayoidably,  under  «nal* 
ysis;  and  have  been  variously  reproduced  when  investi^ting  the 
laws  of  vital  habit,  the  influences  of  age,  temperament,  climate,  &c. 
But  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  added. 

628.  In  regarding  our  relations  to  external  objects,  we  should 
carefully  discriminate  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two 
properties  through  which  tbe  relations  are  established;  the  fonner 
connecting  organic  life,  the  latter  animal  life,  with  the  external  world 
(§  188,  &c*,  194,  &C.).  Vegetables,  therefore,  hold  their  connection 
through  initability  alone ;  so  that  their  organization  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  outward  objects.  The  connecting  anatomical  structure 
in  the  organic  life  of  animals  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
lungs,  and  the  skin ;  in  plants,  of  the  radicles  and  leaves  (§  268,  &c.). 

630,  a.  In  organic  life,  as  has  been  already  seen,  agents  of  all 
kinds  operate  through  the  medium  of  irritability  (§  188).  Their  ef- 
fect depends  upon  the  degree^  and  the  kind  of  irritability,  and  upon 
the  kind^  energy,  and  quantity  of  tbe  agents  (§  133,  &;c.).  Owing  to 
changes  in  the  degree  of  irritability,  £e  same  stimulus  or  sedative, 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  does  not  always  produce  the  same  amount 
of  effect  It  will  be  more,  or  less,  on  one  day  than  on  another,  even 
at  one  hour  than  another.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  the  natu- 
ral states  of  the  body,  but  distinctly  in  disease,  when  irritability  is 
also  modified  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  The  law  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  medicine,  and  is  subject  to  many  contingent  influences, 
Doth  in  health  and  disease,  especially  that  of  vital  habit.  These  in- 
fluences involve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  considerations 
in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

630,  h.  Again,  the  alterations  of  irritability  in  morbid  states, 
whether  in  degree  or  kind,  will  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the  mor- 
bific agent,  and  upon  the  natural  modification  of  the  vital  properties 
in  any  particular  part.  This  combined  condition,  and  according  to 
its  nature,  requires  particular  adaptations  of  remedies,  whose  opera- 
tion, also,  will  be  in  conformity  with  their  own  virtues,  and  with  the^ 
natural  and  acquired  conditions  of  the  organic  properties  (§  150,  &c.). 
The  principle  is,  also,  equally  true  of  all  diseases  in  their  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  affections. 

630,  c.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
vital  properties  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  specific  relation  of  nat- 
ural and  remedial  agents  to  those  various  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  morbific  agent  will  affect  one  organ  more  or  less  differently 
from  what  it  will  another  part  (§  133,  &c.).  Cantharides  will  not  of- 
fend the  stomach,  but  will  excite  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
no  other  part,  in  its  proper  therapeutical  doses.  And  just  so,  though 
less  remarkably,  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease.  Cold  and  damp- 
ness constantly  excite  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  and  lungs,  while  they  far  more  rarely  affect  other  parts. 
One  poison  strikes  at  the  brain,  another  at  the  liver,  and  another  at 
the  skin,  though  their  primary  action  may  be  oflen  exerted  upon  the 
stomach.  Other  directions,  however,  may  be  given  to  each  of  these 
morbific  causes  when  the^  are  brought  to  act  upon  parts  which  are 
already  diverted  from  their  natural  states,  and  will  be  liable  to  other 
variations  from,  the  numerous  accidental  influences  by  which  every 
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iiidiTi4iial  1b  surroanded.  It  is  tfteee  4 uctaatine  infliienGes  wluek 
render  measles,  scarlet  fever,  the  intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  ty- 

Cos,  &C.,  more  malignant  at  one  time  than  at  another,  or  more  vio- 
It  in  one  person  than  another.  The  same  law  obtains  even  in  re- 
spect to  idiosyncrasy,  as  in  those  subjects  who  are  not  afiected  by  the 
poison  of  the  rhus,  &;c.  (§  585,  b).  The  differences  result  mainly 
from  different  modifications  of  irritability,  and  corresponding  influen- 
ces of  various  causes. 

•  630,  d.  As  all  morbific  agents  differ  in  their  kind,  so  are  the  effects 
of  all  more  or  les^  different  £rom  each  other.  Each  one,  or  according 
to  their  combined  influences,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  aflects 
the  organic  states  in  one  uniform  way ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  ma* 
haia  which  generate  typhus  and  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  &;c.,  as  of 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  &c  The  differences 
ui  results  will,  of  course,  be  most  strongly  pronounced  when  the  mor- 
bific causes  differ  most  from  each  other. 
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SBVBNTH  DIVIBION  OF  PHTSlOLOCnr. 

DEATH. 

631.  Oboanic  beings  die ;  nothineelse.  What  is  it,  then,  that  dies ; 
and  why,  in  consequence,  do  living  beings  return  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom? The  functions,  it  is  answered  by  many  philosophers.  But 
the  functions  are  merely  results.  It  is  their  causes,  then,  that  perish. 
And  what  are  the  causes?  The  chemical  philosophers  answer,  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  so  many  results  m  the  inorganic  world, — 
the  chemical  forces^  But  the  facts  contradict  that  philosophy;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  organic  being  dead,  than  we  witness  an  exactly  oppo- 
site series  of  results  as  the  effects  of  chemical  changes.  We  witness, 
I  say,  a  demonstration  of  chemical  results  beyond  any  other  example 
in  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  then  only  that  we  witness  them  at  all. 
The  causes  which  are  withdrawn  must  have  been  as  peculiar  as  the 
universal  phenomena  that  have  disappeared,  and  as  opposite  to  those 
chemical  forces  which  take  possession  as  their  pow^r  of  resisting 
them  during  life  is  unimpregnable.  These  causes  have  been  called 
the  vital  properties,  which,  like  the  powers  or  properties  of  the  mind, 
are  elements  of  one  principle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
vital  principle.  It  is  the  extinction  of  this  substantive  principle  which 
essentially  constitutes  death,  as  its  existence  essentially  constitutes 
life.  Those  who  deny  its  existence  are  generally,  also,  materialists  in 
respect  to  the  soul,  if  they  be  not  chargeable  with  a  greater  vice. 

632,  a.  The  tendency  to  death,  in  man  at  least,  having  been  intro- 
duced since  his  creation,  the  properties  of  life  must  have  undergone 
some  miraculous  change.  Man  was  created  imperishable.  By  sin 
came  death,  and  by  perseverance  in  sin,  a  farther  abbreviation  of  life. 
We  must  admit  this  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ,  and  apply  it  philosophi- 
cally. Wo  may  not  reason  as  to  the  Order  of  Providence,  had  the 
material  man  been  immortal.  Doubtless,. ample  "room"  would  have 
been  provided  for  his  indefinite  multiplication,  at  least  in  the  ultimate 
abode  of  the  translated  Prophet 

632,  h.  But,  assuming  that  life  has  been  shortened  £rom  a  thousand 
years  to  "  three-score  and  ten"  by  the  agency  of  physical  causes, 
there  must  have  been  a  miraculous  change  m  the  condition  of  the  in- 
organic world,  since  it  has  been  without  change,  in  its  relations  to 
disease,  up  to  the  earliest  records ;  but  the  very  face  of  the  eardi  as- 
sures us  that  there  has  been  neither  a  natural  nor  a  supernatural  chanse 
in  the  condition  of  matter,  or  in  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  Revelation  of  Heaven  as  it 
stands ;  or,  in  denying  one  part,  to  deny,  also,  the  longevity  of  pri- 
meval man ;  which  vrill  obliterate  all  common  ground  between  the 
disputants. 

633.  Life  does  not  generally  reach  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
termination.  We  have  already  seen  that  its  natural  extinction  is  the 
work  of  its  own  proeressive  movements ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
same  creative  operations  that  developed  the  ovum  into  the  new-born 
offspring, — that  continued  the  same  process  through  the  various  stages 
of  life  up  to  the  time  of  full  maturity, — that  still  went  on  with  the 

Cc 
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work  of  superaddition,  till  at  last,  by  the  progressive  condensation  of 
organs,  by  clogging  the  sangoifbrous  Bystem  with  interstitial  deposits 
of  bony  matter,  &c.,  it  loses  its  control  over  its  own  instruments  of 
action,  and  fails  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  its  productive  opera* 
tions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fix>m  any  natural  failure  of  the  properties 
of  life,  or  any  "  wearing  out  of  the  machinery,"  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  life  ultimately  becomes  extinct,  but  from  the  pix>loDgatioa 
of  that  process  by  which  it  laid  the  substratum  for  those  active  oper- 
ations, which,  when  once  begun,  must  be  continued  in  uninterrupted 
progress  along  with  the  original  creative  function  (§  63-82, 123, 170  c» 
175  b,  176,  237,  584).  This  ultimate  effect,  as  well,  also,  as  the  ex- 
posure of  life  to  the  influence  of  morbific  causes,  ^  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  Order  of  Providence  in  carrying  put  His  final  pur- 
poses in  the  natural  world,  where  the  general  plan  hea  been  miracu-^ 
lously  diverted  from  its  original  design  (§  632,  i), 

634.  The  principal  elements  in  the  production  of  death  may  be 
found  in  the  modes  by  which  it  raay  be  suadenly  effected  1st.  By  th« 
&ilure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  syncope.  2d.  By  the  iailure  of  respira- 
tion. 3d.  By  sudden  and  pernicious  determinations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  the  circulatory  and  other  important  organs.  4th.  By  the  same 
determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  brain,  as  seen  in  instant  death  from  apoplexy,  anger,  joy,  surgical 
operations,  blows  on  the  stomach,  &c.,  tnough,  in  these  cases,  mere 
is  also  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  propagated  to  the  heart,  &;c.  (§ 
830,  510,  511).  Death  from  syncope  is  immediately  owing  to  the 
&ilure  of  the  heart  to  supply  other  parts  with  blood ;  though  the  ner- 
vous power  is  especially  mstrumental  in  prostrating  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation (§  940-942,  947-949).  Death  from  abolition  of  the  respira- 
tory function  is  owing  especiaJly  to  a  consequent  failure  of  the  decar- 
bonization  of  the  blood.  It  is  remarkable  how  speedily  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  of  course,  of  all  sensation,  is  sustained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  function ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  the  facts 
as  lately  experienced  in  my  own  person.  Being  precipitated  into  a 
stream  of  water  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage  (my  head  through  the  win* 
dow  of  the  carnage),  and  perfectly  conscious  when  first  beneath  the 
water,  the  reflections  which  occupied  my  mind  could  not  have  contin- 
ued one  minute.  There  remains  the  most  dbtinct  recollection  of  that 
brief  period.  The  subsequent  details,  till  consciousness  was  restored, 
may  not  be  without  an  interest.  My  momentary  efforts  at  extrica- 
tion were  defeated  by  the  weight  of  the  passengers,  and  I  continued 
to  occupy  the  foregoing  position  till  nine  of  them,  and  mostly  females, 
could  be  lifted  through  the  uppermost  door,  and  while  the  carriage, 
heavily  laden  with  baggage,  could  be  rolled  over.  This  process  c(xi- 
sumed  at  least  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  three  or  four  more 
had  elapsed  after  my  extrication  before  signs  of  reanimation  began  to 
take  place.  A  large  assemblage  of  farmers  from  the  neighboring 
fields  were  standing  around,  when  the  first  moment  of  consciousness 
was  announced  by  a  noise  as  of  distant  speakers,  and  a  simultaneous 
view  of  the  spectators.  Vision  was  at  once  perfect ;  but  the  sounds 
advanced  pros^ressively  nearer  and  nearer,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  had  identified  themselves  with  their  proper  sources ;  when, 
also,  consciousness  was  completely  re-established.  It  may  be  also  worth 
saying,  that  only  a  very  slight  uneasiness  attended  the  suffocation. 
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635.  Nothing  extiDgumbes  life  more  immediately  than  a  destrtrction 
«f  all  the  fiinctions  a£the  brain,  whattier  by  a^direct  injury  oT  the  or- 
gan, or  by  an  abolition  <^  the  cnrcnlation.  The  effect  is  nearly  as  great 
wfaeii  interrupting  the  respiratory  process  by  dividing  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  in  this  case  the  influences  are  different  from  such  as 
obtain  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  in  injuries  done  to  that  organ.  If 
sufficient  to  embarrass  or  to  suspend  respiration,  the  nervous  power  is 
determined  with  a  pernicious  effect  upon  all  the  organic  viscera ;  but 
very  variously,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  of  the  disease 
(§  47S-482,  510,  634,  948).  A  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
aal  cord  occasions  death,  not  only  by  suspending  respiration,  but  oy 
interrupting  their  influence  upon  the  great  organs  of  life ;  which  must 
be  also  true  within  greater  limits  of  the  division  below  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  former  case,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  orgranic  viscera ; 
in  the  latter,  a  direct  violence  being  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord,  a 
destructive  effect  is  propagated  upon  the  organic  properties,  which 
reaches  to  the  brain  itself  (§  129,  465,  456,  476}  A,  478,  479,  489, 

sm). 

636.  Death  from  disease  generally  depends  upon  complicated 
causes,  and  upon  profound  afiections  of  more  organs  than  one.  In  a 
general  sense,  also,  the  particular  mode  of  death  will  depend  upon 
nie  organs  diseased,  upon  the  violence  and  kind  of  affection,  and  upon 
l!ie  particular  condition  of  other  parts. 

637.  It  is  rare  that  absolute  death  takes  place  at  once  in  all  parts. 
Bvidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  peristaltic  movements,  in  the  con- 
firactiott  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  venous  system,  in  the  occasional  exaltation  of  heat,  &c.,  after 
apparent  death  (§  447,  d).  We  have  seen,  also,  how  remarkably  the 
heart  may  be  roused  into  action  long  after  its  pulsations  have  ceased 
(§  262,  498  e,  516  d,  no.  7),  continuing,  in  some  animals,  to  pulsate 
with  a  "rustling  noise  for  ten  hours  after  being  hung  up  to  dry" 
{Med,  and  Pkysiolog,  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  17).  In  other  instances,  the 
heart  has  been  "  often  seen  to  raise  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,''  soon 
afl:er  apparent  death;  and  Lord  Bacon  states  that  he  has  seen  the 
heart  of  a  criminal,  when  the  organ  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  leap  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  and  to  continue  these  movements,  with  a 
gradual  decrease,  for  the  .space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  (§  384 ;  also. 
Comment,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401,  402,  &c.).  In  my  work  on  the  CJioUra  As- 
fhyxia  of  New  York,  1832, 1  have  spoken  of  contractions  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles  which  continued  in  progress,  drawine  up  the  legs, 
&c.,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  apparent  dealii  (p.  141).  These  con- 
tractions took  place  without  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause* 
and  it  may  be  aif&cult  to  say  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extirpated 
heart  and  intestine,  they  were  alone  due  to  the  independent  exercise 
of  molyility  in  its  connection  with  irritability,  or  whether  the  nervous 
power  operated  as  a  stimulus,  through  a  preternatural  development 
which  may  be  incident  to  the  radical  change  in  the  organic  constitu- 
tion, analogous  to  that  development  which  is  attendant  on  syncope, 
and  which  in  this  case,  besides  its  powerful  demonstration  upon  or- 
ganic actions,  often  induces  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  948). 
The  analogies  in  this  respect,  and  such  as.  are  represented  in  section 
500,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter  construction,  while  the  inde- 
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pendent  action  of  the  extirpated  lieart  and  intestine  may  seem  to  &- 
yor  the  other.  But  the  analysis  of  sympathy  which  I  have  m^da  in 
preceding  sections  (600,  &;c)  shows  a  special  di£Perence  in  the  mo- 
tive constitution  of  the  organic  viscera  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  in  the  relative  agency  of  the  nervous  power  as  it  respects  their 
motions.  In  the  former  case  this  power  is  mostly  a  regulator  of  inde- 
pendent organic  actions ;  in  the  latter  it  is  an  indispensable  stimulus 
(§  188,  205,  215,  222,  &;c.,  261,  500,  526  d). 

If  the  foregoing  construction  be  true,  then  the'  muscular  contrac- 
tions which  follow,  after  apparent  death,  from  blows  upon  the  limbs, 
are  equally  due  to  the  development  and  action  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  516  J,  nos.  8, 9) ;  and  the  whole  conclusion  is  farther  strengtnened 
by  the  involuntary  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  and  by  the  mus- 
cular contractions  which  are  effected  by  the  stimulus  of  galvanism, 
both  in  life  and  apparent  death,  and  especially  when  consequent  on 
pricking  the  skin  after  removal  of  the  head.  The  latter  case,  indeed, 
IS  exactly  analogous  to  motions  produced  in  the  limbs  of  the  human 
subject  by  mechanical  violence ;  since  in  the  case  of  the  decapitated 
animal  there  is  no  direct  irritation  of  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  no 
possible  mode  of  propagating  the  impression  upon  the  skin  to  the 
muscles,  excepting  through  the  nervous  power.  All  this,  too,  shows 
us  that,  whatever  differences  may  exist  between  the  vital  constitution 
of  man  and  animals,  and  among  animals,  they  are  essentially  consti- 
tuted alike,  subject  to  the  same  fundamental  laws,  and  havmg  only 
modifications  ingrafted  upon  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  a  useless  refinement  in  philoso- 
phy. But  such  is  not  my  opinion ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  better 
minds  will  carry  out  these  suggestions  to  more  important  develcm- 
ments  in  the  philosophy  of  life.  Even  in  death  itself  much  may  be 
gained  that  will  be  useful  in  physiology ;  and  if  we  follow  the  organic 
being  till  he  is  resolved  into  elementary  substances,  we  shall  g^ather 
something  at  every  stage  of  the  process  that  will  contribute  light  to 
organic  science,  and  yield  an  interest  to  the  study  of  putrefaction  (§ 
54  a,  56,  62  e). 
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SUMMARY  CONCLUSION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

638.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  it  appears  that  medicine, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  perfect  whole,  bound  together  by  intimate  re- 
lations and  dependences,  nowhere  contradictory,  but  all  in  unison, 
and  irresistibly  flowing  flrom  one  great  system  of  Unity  of  Design, 
which  is  the  grand  charactenstic.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Life,  and  its  various  attributes.  The  demonstrations  of  that 
principle,  and  of  those  attributes,  begin  with  the  elements  of  organic 
beings,  their  number,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  united,  &c. ;  and 
the  sameness  of  the  principle  throughout,  and  the  coincidences  in  its 
laws,  are  attested  by  every  fact  in  physiology  and  medical  philosophy. 

By  recurring  to  the  demonstrations  already  set  forth,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  fundamental  ground  is  clearly  established ;  for,  whether  it  be 
the  elements  of  organic  beings  which  are  combined  in  peculiar  num- 
bers, proportions,  and  modes,  and  forever  in  one  peculiar  and  exact 
manner  in  every  distinct  part  of  every  organic  bemg,  and  which  are 
maintained  in  combination  against  die  adversities  of  disease,  and 
against  those  chemical  agencies  which  may  produce  their  almost  in- 
stant dissolution  when  the  vital  chain  is  severed ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider, also,  the  remarliable  nature  of  those  elements,  and  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  especially,  nitrogen  gas  abounds  in  the  various  tis- 
sues, notwithstanding  the  entire  kingdom  is  far  more  liable,  than  the 
vegetable,  to  chemical  decomposition  after  death ;  or,  whether  we 
pause  at  ^e  threshold  of  life,  and  consider  all  the  unvarying  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  development  of  the  ovum,  how  one  part  after  another 
springs  into  existence  in  a  never-deviating,  foreordained  manner,  and 
as  each  part  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  how  the  same 
exact  process  of  formation,  and  no  other,  iq^  continued  till  the  being 
becomes  again  a  subject  for  the  mineral  kingdom ;  how  the  semen, 
also,  is  a  type  of  all  the  various  subsequent  agents  of  life ;  how  we 
may  here  detect  the  nascent  causes  of  transmitted  disease,  operating 
in  conformity  vrith  those  which  play  their  part  in  the  external  world ; 
how  mind  itself  is  impressed  upon  the  embryo,  and  how  the  intellect- 
ual peculiarities  of  either  parent  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  offspring, 
as  are  their  physical  traits,  their  temperament,  their  constitution,  then- 
very  manners, — where,  I  say,  all  ia  uniformity  in  the  grand  movement 
of  organization,  and  nothing  but  coincidences  in  the  fluctuations  that 
may  arise  from  preternatural  causes,  and  always  the  same  according 
to  the  precise  nature  of  those  causes ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  immature 
being  to  its  state  of  maturity,  and  observe  that  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same,  under  equal  circumstances,  at  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  whether  in  the  animal  or  the  plant,  and  notice,  also, 
the  comcidences  which  obtain  between  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  aff 
in  the  changes  of  tissues,  in  the  variations  of  products,  up  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  in  that  perfect  state  which  is  characterized 
by  the  development  of  the  generative  oreans,  the  flower,  the  ovum, 
the  seed,  and  the  mutual  office  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or,  whether  it 
be  a  corresponding  exact  organization  and  vital  endowment  of  every 
part  of  every  organic  being,  yet  different  in  every  organ,  and  often  so 
in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses 
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different  parts  of  the  compound  organism ;  or,  whether  we  regard 
the  products  of  each  organ,  or  of  each  tissue,  or  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  tiespectively,  and  observe  that  they  are  forever 
the  same  in  the  same  animal  or  plant,  under  equal  circumstances,  yet 
different  in  every  part»  and  more  or  less  different  from  each  other  in 
every  species,  whatever  the  similitude,  or  consider  that  the  same 
products  are  forever  modified  in  health  and  in  disease  in  one  exact 
manner,  under  any  g^ven  modifying  influences,  whether  natural,  mor- 
bific, or  remedial ;  or,  whether  we  intmrogate  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions by  which  external  or  internal  causes  divert  the  phenomena  from 
their  natural  states,  and  observe  that  the  results  depend  upon  the  ex- 
act original  and  acquired  nature  of  the  part  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences, and  that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  as  emanate 
from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  or,  whether  we  consider  how  the 
manifestations  of  disease  denote,  like  those  which  emanate  from  the 
natural  stimuli  of  life,  an  established  difference  in  the  closely-allied 
constitution  of  the  same  or  different  tissues,  and  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  various  parts  of 
the  mucous,  or  the  serous  tissues,  and  the  more  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties attending  the  inflammations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vein^ 
— prostrating  the  circulation  and  ^ving  to  fever  its  malignancy ;  or, 
whether  it  be  a  small  current  of  air  impinging  upon  the  neck,  which 
will  suddenly  induce  an  attack  of  catarrh,  or  of  pneumonia,  or  of 
rheumatism,  when  no  such  effect  may  follow  an  ecjual  exposure  of  any 
other  part  of  the  surface,  or  even  of  the  entire  skm  fer  an  equal  time; 
or  whether,  in  a  remedial  aspect,  leeches,  or  a  warm  bath  applied  to 
the  feet,  may  reetore  menstruation  when  die  same  applications  to  oth- 
er parts  might  be  insufficient,  or  other  an^ogous  phenomena  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  ,*  or,  if  we  con- 
sider the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  first  act  of  inspiration  as  gen- 
erated by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  it  u 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  relative  to  the  first  inspiration  in  syn- 
cope when  cold  water  or  cold  air  are  applied  to  the  face,  or  stimulants 
to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  even  the  same  when  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  the  point  of  departure^ — the  same,  too, 
which  concerns  all  those  modifications  of  respiration  which  are  known 
as  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  sneezing,  hiccough, — ^the  same  as  ob- 
tains when  light,  impinging  upon  the  retina,  produces  either  a  con- 
traction of  the  iris  or  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing, — the  same  as  when  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  disturb  every  func- 
tion of  the  body, — the  same  when  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  altera- 
tives, &c.,  may  send  their  influences  abroad  dirough  the  medium  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, — ^the  same  when  shame  mounts 
to  the  face,  or  fear  expels  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  covers  it  wil^ 
moisture,  or  stimulates  bodi  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  as  anger  con- 
vulses the  heart  and  braces  up  the  animal  muscles,---^e  same,  in  prin- 
ciple, whether  one  or  the  other  be  applied  in  a  physiological,  patho- 
logical, or  therapeutical  sense ;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  oi^ganism 
as  a  whole,  and  consider  how  all  parts  concur  in  harmony  together; 
how  numerous  parts  are  supplied  by  natural  sdmuli,  consisdng  of 
blood  or  of  products  from  it,  which  conspire  together  in  maintaining  the 
good  of  the  whole,  but  either  of  which  would  be  offensive  to  other 
parts,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  die  whole ;  or  how  the  nervous 
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power  flbeds  its  regulating  infiueiioe  upon  all  parts  of  the  animal 
mechanism,  and  bow,  through  that  same  power,  ^m  its  natural  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  exisdng  healthy  state  of  every  organ,  both  external 
and  internal  causes  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  or  eiTect  its  re- 
noTal,  or  occasion  the  most  violent  oommotioDS,  or  extinguish  life  in 
a  moment;  or,  whedier  we  consider  that  the  same  relative  facts  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  vital  signs  that  distinguish  the  physical  products, 
and  that  tney  go  hand  in  hand  together,  under  the  same  established 
or  contingent  ufluences,  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial ;  or,  whether 
we  scrutinize  the  coincidences  between  the  facts  that  are  relative  to 
the  changes  that  happen  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  and  to  gestation, 
lactation,  &:c.,  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  and  consider  that  the  latter  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  natural  mutability  of  the  fundamental  constitution  from  which 
the  former  emanate ;  and  that  those  which  are  natural  are  an  exact 
type  of  the  influences  and  their  mode  of  production  when  morbific  or 
remedial  agents  operate  upon  distant  parts  by  impressions  exerted 
upon  the  stomach  or  skin,  or  when  disease  of  one  organ  gives  rise  to 
disease  in  another;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  corresjponding  fisicts  which 
are  relative  to  vital  habit,  or  those  which  result  from  the  influences 
of  climate,  &;c.,  aud  which  bestow  the  radical  modifications  that  form 
die  peculiarities  of  temperament,  &c.,  and  see,  also,  that  all  these  varia- 
tions are  produced  by  causes  that  operate  through  the  same  fundamen- 
tal constitution ;  or,  whether  our  hygienic  and  therapeutical  treatment 
may  be  greatly  regulated  by  each  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  wheth- 
er natural  or  acquired ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  peculiarities  of  idiosyn- 
crasy that  render  certain  ordinary  articles  of  food  morbific  to  certain 
individuals,  or  the  analogous  constitution  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
plants  which  demands  for  the  former  the  briny  waters  of  the  ocean, 
wiiile  they  are  fatal  to  the  latter ;  or,  whether,  in  like  way,  the  mere 
approach  within  ten  feet  of  the  poison  rhus  will  produce  a  violent 
erysipelatous  imflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  one  person, 
when  even  the  handling  the  plant  will  never  affect  another;  or, 
whether  the  rolling  of  a  few  blue  pills  with  the  fingers  will  establish 
salivation,  and  affect  the  adult  constitution  of  some,  while  a  pound  of 
calomel  taken  by  the  stomach  will  not  affect  others  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  rarely  at  the  early  stages  of  life ;  or,  whether  it  be  blood- 
letting, or  the  mercurial  or  the  antimonial  alteratives,  that  are  often 
ba£Bed  by  the  precise  modifications  of  the  specific  forms  of  active  in- 
flammation, while  they  readily  subdue  the  common  form  and  many 
specific  chronic  inflammations,  and  whose  differences  in  results  de- 
note the  modifying  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  closely  analo- 
gous affections ;  or,  whether  mercurial  agents  be  strictly  morbific  in 
meir  action  upon  the  salivary  glands,  while  they  are  simultaneously 
and  powerfully  curative  of  hepatic  and  other  diseases ;  or,  whether  a 
mercurial  cathartic  will  induce  salivation  if  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  be  increased  by  the  associate  use  of  other  cathartics  or  by  loss 
of  blood,  when,  per  j«,  no  such  effect  may  be  produced ;  or,  whether 
the  same  effect  follow  the  mitigation  of  fever,  when  no  extent  of  the 
femedy  may  reach  the  constitution  in  high  grades  of  febrile  action ; 
or,  whether  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog  will  produce  hydrophobia  in 
all  mammalia,  while  the  disease  cannot  be  imparted  by  any  other 
than  the  canine  and  feline  tribes ;  or,  whether  the  poison  of  the  rat- 
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tle-snake,  or  of  the  wourari  tree,  or  numerous  otber  poisons  which 
are  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  when  inserted  beneath  the  skin,  bo 
perfectly  innoxious  when  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  virus  of  the  small-pox,  of 
measles,  &c.,  that  effects  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  states  rel- 
ative to  each  particular  agent,  and  to  no  other,  that  forever  protect 
the  system,  in  a  general  sense,  against  a  second  attack ;  or,  whethen 
it  be  the  cow  alone,  as  with  other  animals  in  respect  to  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia,  that  can  so  modify  the  variolous  poison  as  to  generate 
in  man  the  equally  protective  vaccine  disease ;  or,  whether  the  sus- 
ceptibility sometimes  remain  so  as  to  give  rise  to  another  modifica- 
tion, while  the  varioloid,  in  its  mildest  state,  but  not  the  vaccine,  will 
generate,  by  contagion,  in  the  unprotected,  the  roost  virulent  form  of 
die  original  disease ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  analogous  miasmata  that 
only  slowly  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their  morbific  effects  after 
repeated  attacks  of  the  particular  forms  of  fever  which  they  are,  re- 
spectively, capable  of  producing,  or,  if  the  subject  thus  acclimated  re- 
move to  anotner  region,  his  original  susceptibility  may  return, — being 
analogous,  also,  to  those  physical  agencies  which  establish  the  temper- 
aments, and  which  change  from  one  to  another  as  the  old  influences 
may  cease,  and  new  ones  operate,  while  analogies,  in  these  respects, 
are  also  supplied  by  the  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases ;  or,  whether 
it  be  bloodletting,  or  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic,  that  produce  their  al- 
terative effects  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  in  which 
their  sensible  operation  goes  on ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  alterative  in 
small  doses,  and  in  its  abstract  sense,  that  slowly  establishes  analogous 
changes  in  the  morbid  states ;  or,  whether  an  d^terative,  as  antimony, 
for  example,  must  be  generally  increased  in  its  successive  doses  to 
keep  up  the  effect  of  the  first  dose,  or,  if  there  be,  in  respect  to  an- 
timony, a  suspension  of  the  remedy  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  we 
must  then  go  back  to  the  original  smaller  quantity  to  avoid  an  exces- 
sive effect;  or,  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  other  alteratives,  like 
mercury,  or  foxglove,  or  cantharides,  or  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  ipecac- 
uanha, will  manifest  no  sign  of  their  influence  for  several  succes- 
sive doses,  but  will,  at  last,  without  any  increase  of  the  dose,  sud- 
denly display  the  full  effect  of  their  virtues;  or,  whether  by  associa- 
ting ipecacuanha  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  latter  will  so  exalt  the 
susceptibility  of  the  stomach  that  the  two  agents,  otherwise  une- 
qual in  time,  will  simultaneously  co-operate  in  their  emetic  eflects ; 
or  whether,  in  the  same  way,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  associated  with 
a  permanent  tonic,  will  quicken  greatly  the  action  of  the  latter ; 
or  whether,  in  like  manner,  and  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  of  mear 
sles,  &c.,  or  like  the  miasmata,  it  be  opium,  or  hyoscyamus,  or 
di^talis,  or  mercury,  &c.,  that  reduce  or  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general  system  in  relation  to 
the  virtues  of  each  agent,  respectively,  but  to  those  of  no  other; 
or,  whether  we  consider  H)ther  examples  of  vital  habit,  and  observe 
how  pungent  stimuli  cease  to  annoy  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
&C.,  but  only  so  in  relation  to  each  of  the  agents,  respectively,  or  how 
tobacco,  which  is  morbific  in  most  diseases,  and  originally  offensive 
to  all,  finally  becomes  the  most  universal  luxury  of  man ;  or  whether 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  alteratives,  in  their  small  and 
oft-repeated  doses,  maintain  their  influence,  and  extend  their  sileia 
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invBBions  upon  disease,  or  how  emetics,  or  cathartics,  continue  to 

Sropagate  their  curative  effects  after  their  complete  expulsion  from 
le  bo^y,  and  see  that  the  principle  is  disclosea  by  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which, 
aldough  the  urine  or  the  contents  of  the  rectum  be  evacuated,  are 
maintained  in  equal  contraction  by  the  irritation  which  remains  upon 
the  mucous  tissue,  and  through  which  the  nervous  power  is  uninter- 
ruptedly determined  iux>n  the  sphincter  muscles  ;  or  whether  we  re- 
gard the  coincidence  between  respiration,  spasmodic  affections,  and 
die  voluntary  movements  of  the  respiratory,  or  of  other  muscles,  and 
observe  that  each  is  alike  due  te  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  those  muscles ;  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  same  vital 
agent  in  its  production  or  removal  of  disease,  and  in  its  absolute  mode 
of  operation,  and  see  that  the  changes  which  are  thus  effected  consist 
in  some  alteration  of  the  natural  or  morbid  states,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  whether  it  be  positive,  like  mercury, 
or  negative,  like  cold,  or  immaterial,  like  the  mind  and  its  passions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  special  exercise  of  one  mental  power  or 
another,  or  the  operation  of  one  passion  or  another,  and  thus  proving 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power  to  various  modifications  that 
coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  cause,  and  a  coincidence,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  exhibited  in  the 
organic  vital  conditions,  and  which  are  even  brought  about  by  the  ner- 
vous power  itself;  or,  whether  we  realize  the  foundation  of  these  last 
phenomena  in  the  naturally  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
power  to  various  influences,  that  it  may  constantly  operate  as  a  regu- 
uu»r  of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  all  parts,  and  through  a  law  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  all  parts  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dition of  each,  other,  and  through  which  all  remote  morbific  and  re- 
medial influences  are  exerted ;  or  whether,  in  like  way,  inflammations 
are  varied  in  their  character  by  contused,  and  punctured,  and  incised 
wounds,  or  more  greatly  so  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
whether  morbid  or  natural,  and  mostly  so  according  to  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  remote  causes,  respectively,  or,  if  subordinate  influences 
diversify  the  effects  of  many  principal  causes,  there  be  others  which 
controh  all  other  influences,  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. ; 
or  whether  in  fever,  as  in  inflammation,  there  be  analogous  varieties, 
corresponding,  in  like  manner,  with  the  special  virtues  of  each  cause, 
while  the  fundamental  pathology  is  of  one  c^mmbn  nature  in  all  the 
varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  another  common  nature  in  all  fevers ; 
or  whether  an  ephemera  be  the  type  of  the  intermittent,  the  remittent, 
and  continued  fevers,  and  of  their  several  modifications,  and  consider 
how  the  paroxysms  of  the  intermittent  commonly  observe  established 
intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  seventy-two  hours,  or,  if  the 
usual  time  be  anticipated  or  delayed,  the  paroxysms  are  then  apt  to 
go  on  with  the  particular  irregularity  with  which  they  began,  or  when, 
by  regular  anticipations  of  the  period  of  each  last  preceding  paroxysm 
they  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost ;  or  whether  we 
look  at  the  effects  of  all  our  best  and  most  universally  remedial  agents* 
as  bloodletting,  mercury,  antimonials,  cathartics,  &c,  and  see  that  they 
are  strictly  morbific  to  the  healthy  system,  in  their  remedial  doses, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  at  least  equally  so  in  their  action  upon 
diseased  organs,  yet  contributing  to  their  cure ;  and  while,  also,  we 
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know  tbat  neither  aucli  nor  other  agents  can,  of  thenuelves*  transmute 
the  morbid  organic  changes  to  those  conditions  which  are  natural  to 
the  being,  we  yet  discern  the  reasons  of  their  favorable  effects  in  the 
spontaneous  and  successful  efforts  of  unaided  nature,  and  in  those 
speedy  recoveries  from  morbid  states  that  are  induced  in  the  healthy 
system  by  remedial  agents,  in  fheir  remedial  doses,  and  thus  infer 
that  remedies  only  contribute  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  by  instituting 
morbid  changes  that  are  more  conducive  to  the  naturally  recuperative 
process ;  or,  whether  the  cure  of  interraittents  be  effected  by  bark,  or 
arsenic,  or  cobweb,  or  opium,  or  an  emetic,  or  bloodletting,  or  absti- 
nence, or  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  6cc.;  or  whether  it  be  stimulants 
or  sedatives,  bark  or  bloodletting,  conjointly  or  separately,  that  may 
subdue  many  inflammations,  acute  or  chronic,  and  thus^  also,  prove 
the  near  identity  of  the  pathological  state  in  all  the  vaneties,  and  that 
nature  recognizes  no  such  opposite  conditions  as  acHve  and  pamve  in* 
flammation ;  or  whether  it  be  the  abrupt  removal  of  pertussb  bv  an 
hour's  exposure  to  the  open  air  where  all  other  means  had  failed,  or 
the  improvement  of  an  ulcerated  limb  by  the  same  temporary  infl«- 
ence ;  or  whether  ice,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  common  salt,  or  opium,  or 
bloodletting,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  or  catechu,  or 
kino,  &c.,  will  alike  arrest  capillary  hemorrhi^  or  redundant  secre* 
dons,  by  modifying  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  or  whether  loss 
of  blood,  and  tartarized  antimony,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  even  a  warm  bath;  be  far  better  "  refrigerants*^ 
than  pounds  of  ice,  or  of  lemonade,  taken  into  the  stomach ;  or  whedi- 
er,  among  the  "  sudorificSf'*  the  drinkingiof  hot  water,  of  mint-teas, 
&c.,  will  excite  a  more  immediate  and  more  profuse  perspiration  than 
tartarized  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  &c.,  and  the  former  exert  no 
other  apparent  effect,  whue  the  latter  mav  be  profoundly  curative  or 
morbific,  or  bloodletting  surpass  the  whole  in  all  these  respects ;  or 
whether  it  be  the  "  sialogogue,"  like  horse-radish,  which  only  exerts 
an  effect  on  the  salivary  glands  through  a  continuous  irritation  along 
the  salivary  ducts,  or  mercury,  which  induces  salivation  only  by  consti- 
tutional influences ;  or,  whether  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  corre- 
sponding laws,  and  to  other  analogous  coincidences,  and  consider,  for 
example,  how  all  but  chyme  is  prevented  from  passing  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, bow  aU  but  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  liings,  how  all  but  chyle 
fix>m  the  lacteals,  how  all  but  white  blood  from  the  serous  vessels  of  the 
arterial  system,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  diameters  of  some  than 
those  of  the  red  globules,  and  yet  that  when  the  irritability  of  one  is  mor* 
bidly  affected,  as  in  indigestion,  solid  food  will  pass  out  of  the  stomach; 
or  of  ano^r,  as  when  certain  morbid  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
lacteals,  the  deleterious  agents  may  obtain  a  sparing  admission;  or  of 
another,  as  in  inflammation,  the  red  globules  are  allowed  to  pass  freely 
in ;  or,  if  we  glance  at  those  more  astonishing. phenomena  which  atr 
tend  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and  observe  that  all  non-hibem»- 
ting  mammalia  maintain  one  uniform  temperature,  under  all  circum- 
stances of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  whether  at  the  poles  or  at  the  equator, 
yet  each  species,  respectively,  possessing  a  temperature  of  its  own, 
and  that  the  very  giant  of  the  mammiferous  tribe,  in  the.  midst  of 
everlasting  icebeigs,  obeys  this  law  of  uniform  and  exalted  heat,— 
exalted  not  less  than  four  degrees  above  that  of  man ;  or  turn  our 
admiring  contemplation  to  the  few  exceptions  that  occur  in  the  hi- 
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bemadnff  group,  and  see  how  that  temperature,  which  is  equally  uni- 
form under  all  tot  rid  and  temperate  degrees  of  the  chcumambieot 
air,  sinks  down  as  the  thermometer  descends  from  40°  F.  till  the  ani* 
mal  scale  reaches  nearly  the  freezing  point,  and  then  rises,  with  a 
bound,  to  its  original  exalted  standard,  while  the  mercury  goes  on  to 
the  p<Hnt  of  zero ;  or,  if  we  dn^  from  this  gradation  in  analogy,  tm 
the  cold-blooded  race,  and  obsenre  how  they  obey  the  physical  law 
of  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  surrounding  medium,  yet  within 
the  limitation  cs  a  specific  and  independent  power  of  maintaining  a 
counteracting  influence  that  preserves  them  at  a  few  degi^es  of  heat 
above  the  lowest  of  the  external  medium  which  may  be  endured,— 
eating,  digesdii^,  and  performing,  too,  the  same  organic  functions  at 
the  mammalia ;  or,  if  we  consider,  also,  the  same  peculiarities  in  the 
■  Uvinff  egg,  and  their  absence  where  its  incubating  property  is  extinct| 
or,  if  we  turn  ourselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  which  at- 
tend the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  remark  'hoW  they  correspond 
with  all  the  admitted  vital  changes, — rising,  in  one  case,  to  a  degren 
of  intensity  where  there  is  almost  a  total  privation  of  food,  and  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  lungs,  or  sinking,  in  another,  to  an  almost 
lev  coldness,  where  the  subject  is  plethoric  and  the  stomach  is  crowd- 
ed wilh  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants ;  or  whether,  also,  we  regard 
the  same  principle  in  its  natural  state,  as  seen  in  the  process  attend- 
ing the  reproduction  of  the  stag's  horn,  or  in  that  of  lactation,  and 
consider  that  here  is  the  fundamental  element  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution for  great  and  wise  purposes,  and  that  every  other  consideration 
points  us  directly  to  the  natural  constitution  itself  for  an  interpretation 
of  every  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  animal  temperature,  and  dedu- 
ces a  coincidence  between  these  phenomenon  and  those  of  the  organic 
processes,  under  every  aspect  of  stability,  individuality,  and  of  change; 
or  whether  it  be  a  thousand  other  different,  but  analogous  considera- 
tions, relative  to  the  influences  of  foreign,  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial agents  upon  man  or  other  organic  beingrs ;  or  whether  we  again 
look  to  the  mind  and  its  passions,  and  see  the  long  exercise  of  judg- 
ment impairing  digestion,  while  imagination  comes  in  as  a  speedy  re- 
storative ;  or  whe£er  it  be  anger  or  joy,  like  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  like  the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  that  strike  us  dead  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  grief  that  does  but  slowly  undermine,  or  hope  that  throws 
its  balmy  influence  over  every  disease,  by  whatever  cause  produced  ;— 
whether,  I  say,  it  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  considerations  now  men- 
tioned, or  thousands  of  thousands  of  similar  import,  which  crowd  the 
history  of  living  objects,  each  and  all  are  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  concur  together  in  one  universal  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  animated  beings  as  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, and  declare  their  essential  dependence  upon  one  principle,  name- 
ly, a  Vital  Principle,  of  various  dementi  or  properties^  whose  definite 
character  in  their  natural  conditions,  and  whose  instability  or  liability 
to  permanent  and  temporary  modifications  and  changes,  and  whose 
disposition  to  return  from  such  as  are  only  temporary  to  their  original 
state,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena,  will  explain  eveiy 
phenomenon,  and  whose  unity  as  a  whole  is  supported  by  every  phe- 
nomenon of  organic  beings.  This  consideration,  therefore,  assures  us 
that  we  have  already  compassed  the  general  philosophy  of  life,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  medicine ;  and  we  contemplate  with  admiration  the  aim- 
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plicity,  yet  complexity,  pf  thp  principles,  the  stupendous  whole,  as  it 
swells  from  the  comparatively  simple  phenomena  of  the  development 
of  the  OTum,  when  the  properties  of  life  are  exposed  to  no  influences 
that  shall  affect  their  instable  nature,  till  we  have  traversed  the  animal 
kingdom  in  all  its  exposures  to  those  influences,  and  have  witnessed 
the  incalculable  variety  of  change  which  the  organic  properties  and 
functions  sustain  in  consequence  of  those  exposures,  and  observe  that 
the  whole  immense  system^  all  the  variety,  springs  from  the  simple  in- 
fluences of  external  and  internal  causes  upon  the  properties  of  life, 
and  that  slight  changes  in  those  properties,  like  the  diflterences  which 
prevail  among  the  results  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different 
animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  common  or  a  continuous  tissue,  give 
rise  to  all  the  differences  between  health,  disease,  and  convalescence ; 
•—in  the  contemplation  of  all  these  things,  I  say,  we  are  employed  in 
witnessing  the  most  comprehensive  and  sublime  system  of  Unity 
OF  Design,  and  enjoy  the  conviction  that  we  are  cultivatb?  a  sci- 
ence whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  most  Consummate  Wisdom 
(§  892). 


rATBOLOST.  ilS 


PATHOLOGY. 

639,  a.  Haying  now  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  superstracture 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  in  the  exposition  of  the  properties,  the 
functions,  and  the  laws  of  organic  beings  in  their  natural  states,  and 
in  contrasting  the  philosophy  of  the  more  difficult  problems  with  those 
interpretations  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  morganic  world,  that  nothing  may  obstruct  our  way,  and  that 
whatever  is  true  in  any  of  the  conflicting  yiews  mc^  shine  with  great- 
er lustre,  I  am  thus  prepared  to  go  on  with  those  lofly  objects  about 
which  the  healing  art  is  immediately  interested.  I  say,  to  go  on;  for 
in  all  my  physiological  inquiries,  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the 
relations  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  medicine,  and  to  approach  these 
branches  already  prepared  with  a  connected  view  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  natuxal  instituti<His.  The  complexities  in  physiology  give 
rise  to  corresponding  intricacies  in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  necessary  to  explore  the  ground-work  in  such  vari- 
ous methods^  and  with  such  variety  of  illustration,  as  shall  impart  to 
pathology  and  therapeutics  a  consistency  in  principles,  a  ready  inter- 
pretation of  their  endless  problems,  and  eive  to  ue  hand  of  art  en- 
Ufirhtened  confidence  and  firmness  in  the  nght.  I  have  designed  that 
this  right  shall  follow  naturally  and  easily  from  the  premises  hitherto 
laid  down,  and  if  I  have  come  short  of  that,  then  have  I  failed  in  fun- 
damental requisites.  No  system  in  physiology  can  stand  which  is  not 
true  to  Nature  in  her  altered  aspects ;  none  &at  does  not  come  to  her 
interpretation  under  all  the  varied  conditions  and  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease ;  none  whose  elements  conflict  with  each  other  (§  516  d,  no.  6, 
524  a,  524  d).  There  must  be  clearness,  individuality,  harmony,  dem- 
onstration. I  claim  not  that  I  have  accomplished  all  this.  I  do  but 
say  that  I  have  attempted  it,  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  effort 
may  not  prove  abortive.  As  much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains, 
which  is  original  with  myself,  and  generally  relative  to  die  most  pro- 
found and  important  topics,  and,  as  there  has  existed  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  in  a  satisfactory  manner  those  conflicting  errors  which 
have  obtained  such  general  ascendency,  I  have  been  impelled  to  all 
the  amplitude  of  inquiry  which  may  obtain  either  the  acquiescence  of 
the  profession  in  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught,  or  their  ready  re- 
jection. 

639,  b.  Patholooy  concerns  the  changes  which  the  vital  proper- 
ties and  functions  undergo  in  disease,  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
the  vital  and  physical  siens,  and  finally  reaches  to  those  lesions  of 
oi^ranization  that  &11  within  the  purview  of  morbid  anatomy  (§  695, 
&c.). 

Pathology  consists  essentially,  therefore,  of  those  modified  states  of 
the  physiological  conditions  which  constitute  disease. 

640.  Such,  also,  are  the  relations  between  the  natural  physiological 
conditions  and  those  diversions  which  make  up  disease,  that  the  latter 
ofben  reflect  the  most  important  light  upon  the  natural  ones.  The 
properties  of  life,  in  all  their  aspects,  as  well  as  their  corresponding 
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function^  are  not  unfrequently  best  comprehended  through  the  phe* 
nomena  which  distinguish  their  Yarious  departures  fix>m  the  normal 
standard  (§  198,  303|). 

641.  Pathology  is  divided  into  general  and  special.  The  first  con- 
aiders  diseases  in  common ;  the  second  treats  oz  the  particular  history 
of  diseases.  A  distinction  has  been  also  made  into  medical  and  sur- 
gical pathology ;  but  it  is  unfounded  in  nature,  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  practice. 

642,  a.  As  all  disbaaes  have  their  remote  causes,  and  often  reflect 
much  light  upon  pathological  conditions,  these  should  be  embraced  in 
the  department  of  pathology. 

642,  b.  The  vital  properties  are  so  suseeptible  m  their  nature,  that 
the  good,  as  well  aa  the  evils  of  Itfe,  is  constantly  inflicting  disease. 
Whatever  ia  salubrious  in  due  pn^ortions  becomes  morbific  in  excess. 
The  mildest  nutriment  in  excessive  quandtiea,  or  at  unseasonable 
times,-^an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  tke  passions, — ^inordinate  exer- 
ciae,  &&,  prove  the  instability  of  the  vital  powers.  We  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  agents  of  noxious  virtues,  some  of  which  we  may  avoid, 
but  covet  as  luxuries,— while  others,  if  we  would  avoid,  are  beyond 
our  control  (§  160,  162). 

643. .  We  are  therefore  led  to  consider  pathology  under  three  prin- 
cipal heads ;  namely, 

I.  Remote  Causes  of  Disease. 
II.  Proximate  or  Pathological  Causes. 

UL  Symptoms. 

I.  RBMOTB   CAU8B8. 

644.  The  remote  causes  of  disease  are  the  first  in  the  series.  By 
their  deleterious  action  on  the  propertieB  of  life,  they  give  rise  to 
those  changes  which  constitute  the  proximate  or  pathological  causes, 
or  the  essential  conditions  of  disease  (^  186-192). 

646,  a.  Remote  causes  are  subdivided  into  preduposing  and  exci^ 
ting  or  occasional  causes. 

646,  b.  The  predisposing  causes  are  the  most  important ;  being  in- 
dispensable to  all -idiopathic  fevers,  and  to  all  specinc  forms  of  disease. 

646,  c.  The  exciting  or  occtuional  causes  are  such  as  develop  an  at- 
tack of  disease  after  the  predisposing  have  laid  the  foundation.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  produce  their  full  impression,  and  the  subject 
escape  an  attack,  unless  afterward  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes. 
The  predisposing,  however,  often  operate  with  such  intensity  as  to 
prove  exciting,  also ;  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  poisons, 
injuries,  malaria,  &c.  (§  669).  But  the  mildness,  or  intensity,  of 
many  of  these  affections,  as  in  the  contagious  diseases,  may  depend 
upon  the  antecedent  operation  of  other  modifying  causes ;  whether 
of  a  predisposing  or  protective  nature. 

Again,  the  exciting  cause  often  consists  of  something  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  perfectly  inoffensive ;  such  as  a  full 
meal,  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  privation  of  sleep,  anxiety,  grief.  In 
such  cases,  there  has  always  been  an  antecedent  predisposing  cause 
in  operation ;  but  either  of  the  foregoing  may  operate  both  as  predis- 
Dosing  and  exciting  causes. 

646,  a.  Remote  causes  are  either  internal  or  external. 

646,  b.  The  internal  consist,  for  example,  of  the  passions,  laborioua 
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stad  J,  retendon  of  the  feeces,  hereditary  predispositions,  dec  (§  75-8O9 
144,  561). 

646,  c.  The  external  consist,  IsL  Of  such  as  are  ordinarily  salutary, 
hup  become  morbific  by  their  excessive  or  too  freqaent  use,  or  when 
ased  at  undue  seasons,  or  wheif  the  body  is  disqualified  for  their  use. 
2d.  Such  agents  as  injure  mechanically  the  structure  of  our  bodies. 
3d.  The.  great  class  of  truly  morbific  agents,  which  embraces  a  large 
variety  in  the  several  departments  of  nature,  comprehending,  even,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  materia  medica^  when  exceeding  die  thera- 
peutical doses,  or  when  employed  in  these  doses  under  circumstances 
of  health. 

647,  Among  die  most  important  of  the  internal  remote  causes  of 
disease  are  morbid  conditions  already  formed.  They,  may  be  either 
exciting  or  predisposing,  or  operate  as  conjoint  causes.  In  the  former 
case,  other  causes  have  brought  about  the  predisposition.  They  are 
die  great  fountain  of  sympatheUc  developments ;  and,  as  one  springs 
up  after  another,  each  in  its  turn,  and  all  together,  contribute  toward 
new  complicadons  and  the  difficuldes  and  danger  of  the  case  (^  117» 
129,  227,  501). 

648,  a.  The  predisposing  causes  are  general  and  specific, 

648,  h.  The  general  are  such  as  may  be  in  simulteneous  operation 
upon  many  individuals,  and  are,  then,  mosdy  connected  with  the  at- 
mosphere, giving  rise  to  influenza,  and  other  catarrhal  afiections,  &c* 
Of  tnese  diere  are  commonly  several  in  combined  operation ;  though 
there  is  generally  one  more  important  than  the  rest,  especially  in 
acute  forms  of  disease. 

They  consist,  also,  of  all  those  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  various  ' 
forms  of  common  inflammation,  and  aU  odier  conditions  of  disease 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  next  subdivision. 

648,  c.  The  epedfic  causes  form  a  far  more  numerous  class  than 
the  general.  They  consist  of  all  the  natural  or  healthy  and  morbid 
poisons,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  principal  agents  of  the  materia 
medica.  Each  of  these  will  generally  establish  the  predisposition  by 
itself  alone,  and  is  generally  the  exciting  as  well  as  the  predisposing 
cause.  Among  these  causes  must  be  ranked  all  those  which  generate 
idiopathic  fever ;  and  these  being  of  vegetable  origin,  must  float  ia 
the  atmosphere,  and  around  the  multitude.  They  are,  therefi>re,  the 
main  causes  of  epidemics,  properly  so  called  (§  650,  663).  Such 
causes  are  generally  aided  in  the  development  of  disease  by  qtbers 
which  are  simply  exciting  (§  654,  a). 

648,  J.  The  predisposing  causes  of  sporadic  diseases  are  apt  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  of  epidemics. 

649,  a.  Remote  external  causes  do  not  produce  their  eflbcts  indis* 
eriminately  on  all  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  are  per- 
fectly inert  upon  the  skin,  while  others  exert  their  principal  effects 
upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  other  parts.  The  surfaces  upon  which 
they  operate  are,  1st.  The  mucous  tissue;  2d.  The  skin;  3d.  The 
surface  of  wounds  and  abraded  parts ;  4th.  By  being  forced  into  the 
vessels  when  wounds  are  made  by  instruments  charged  with  poisons. 
It  is  in  the  last  two  ways  alone  that  many  of  die  most  active  poisons 
produce  their  efiects;  such  as  the  hydrophobia  virus,  the  poison  of 
serpents,  the  wourari  poison,  &c. 

649,  h.  Some  parts  of  a  continuous  mucous  tissue  are  more  suscejK 
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dble  than  other  puts  of  tke  asme  tuaue  (§  133-137).  And  so  of  the 
skin.  A  current  of  cold  air,  for  example,  striking  the  neck,  mora 
readily  prodaces  catarrh  than  when  impinghig  on  any  other  part; 
while  its  direct  action  upon  the  healthy  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  is 
never  deleterious  (§  136).  Menstruallon  is  most  readily  suppressed 
hy  cold  applied  to  the  feet,  &c. 

The  foregoing  facts  depend  upon  a  principle  of  vast  importance,  in 
every  brandi  of  medicine.  Thus,  in  relation  to  the  pulmonaiy  intes* 
tinal  mucous  membrane,  we  learn  fix>m  it,  physiologically,  that  the 
generation  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  elaboration  of  carbon  from  the 
blood,  are  conducted  hj  a  special  vital  process,  &:c.  {\  135,  419),  and 
this,  with  various  other  relative  facts,  such  as  the  variety  in  effects  of 
natural  stimuli,  goes  to  illustrate  what  is  denoted,  by  morbid  phenom- 
ena, of  the  special  susceptibilities  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tis- 
sue to  the  action  of  morbific  causes,  and  how  the  same  disease  jxe- 
sents  important  varieties  in  the  several  parts ;  and,  carrying  these  im- 
portant considerations  to  therapeutics,  we  readily  come  to  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  reason  of  the  differences,  local  and  constitutional, 
which  spring  from  the  action  of  the  same  remedy  upon  one  part  or 
another  of  that  same  tissue ;  as,  for  example,  why  tartarized  antimony 
may  relieve  croup  by  its  action  upon  the  stomach*  but  may  kill  in  the 
same  case  by  an  equal  effect  upon  the  intestine.  And  now,  casting  a 
glance  at  the  universal  body,  we  see  the  same  law  prevailing  in  other 
tbsues,  and  among  all  parts  which  differ  in  organization.  ~  These  com- 
bined circumstances  open  an  immense  field  of  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical inquiry,  and  should  forever  employ  the  physician  in  a  cntical 
study  of  the  therapeutical  relations  oi  the  various  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  to  one  part  or  another,  in  their  local  and  sympathetic 
effects,  and  according  to  the  precise  pathological  conditions  of  all  the 
parts  which  are.  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  or  as  it  may 
affect  the  more  natural  conditions  of  other  parts,  and,  therefore,  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reflected  sympathies  (§  129-152,  500  », 
614  A). 

649,  c.  There  are  probably  but  few  ordinary  morbific  agents  which 
affect  the  skin  in  its  sound  state,  though  some  may  which  are  not  sus- 
pected. Cold  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  There  are  but  a  few 
of  the  active  poisons  of  the  materia  medica  that  either  affect  this  or- 
gan sensibly,  or  other  organs  sympathetically  through  it.  Mercury, 
tartarized  antimony,  and  cantharides,  are  among  the  strongest  ex- 
amples of  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  the  skin,  and  through 
that  organ  upon  remote  parts.  But,  while  blue  pill,  and  the  blue 
mercurial  ointment,  whose  active  principle  is  insoluble,  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  salivary  glands,  and  afiect  the  system  at  large,  afier 
their  application  to  the  skin,  they  exert  no  more  manifest  effect  upon 
the  skin  itself  than  when  a  cold  current  of  air  gives  rise  to  pneumonia 
or  rheumatism  (§  655).  And  since  the  insoluble  preparations  of  mer- 
cury are  no  more  absorbed  than  the  cold  air,  it  is  eviaent  that  their  di- 
rect action,  like  that  of  cold,  must  be  exerted  through  the  cuticle  upon 
the  organic  properties  of  the  skin. 

Cantharides  and  tartarized  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  affect  the  skin 
sensibly,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case,  by  sympathy.  But,  tartarized  antimony  applied  to  the  skin  will 
not  induce  nausea,  nor  affect  the  constitution  at  large,  whatever  its 
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morbid  susceptibilities,  bat  only  certaia  paxts  in  the  vicinity  of  its  ap- 
plication, ana  then  only  when  those  parts  are  pretematurally  suscep- 
tible (§  143).  It  then  operates,  like  blisters,  through  contiguous  sym- 
pathy (§  497). 

When,  however,  almost  any  Article  of  the  materia  medica  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  produces  an  obvious  impression  upon  that  organ, 
or  upon  the  intestines.  Sympathetic  influences  are  then  transmitted 
to  odier  parts;  and  it  is  upon  this  great  law  in  relation  to  the  intesti- 
nal canal  especially,  that  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  depend.  A 
strong  analogy  is  also  thus  supplied  in  proof  of  the  primary  action  of 
many  of  the  profoundly  morbific  agents  upon  the  alimentary  mucous 
tissue;  since  the  positive  remedial  agents  are  as  truly,  though  more 
transiently,  morbinc  (§  901).  It  may  be  one  part  or  another  of  that 
tissue, — where  it  traverses  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  or  intestines,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  virtues  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  natural  or 
acquired  modifications  of  the  vital  states  in  either  part  (§  150,  649  b), 
just  as  one  moral  emotion  or  another  will,  respectively,  and  habitu* 
ally,  strike  at  this  part  or  at  that  of  the  foregoing  tissue,  or  again 
descend  upon  other  parts  of  the  organ  as  it  may  fluctuate  in  its  vital 
states ;  or,  at  other  times,  may  aim  at  other  organs  (§  227,  500).  The 
mucous  texture  of  tl^e  lungs  is,  also,  doubtless,  often  the  seat  of  mor- 
bific influences  from  external  agents ;  though  here  we  have  no  great 
range  of  analogies. 

649,  d.  The  reason  why  the  skin  is  so  'little  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  consists  partly  in  the  j^rotection 
which  is  afibrded  by  the  cuticle ;  not,  however,  because  of  the  sup- 
nosed  impervious  nature  which  is  mculcated  by  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, but  that  the  cuticle  is  a  mere  shield  to  the  veir  susceptible 
properties  of  the  true  skin.  When,  therefore,  that  guard  is  removed, 
numerous  agents  operate  with  g^at  and  rapid  effect,  and  send  their 
influences  abroad  with  great  power  over  the  system.  Hence,  one  of 
the  obvious  final  causes  of  the  cuticle. 

650.  Every  distinct  morbific  a^ent  (and  every  remedy),  however 
allied  to  others,  has  its  peculiar  virtues,  which  produce,  ccUeris  pari- 
hu3,  a  general  corresponding  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and 
functions  (§  62),  If  two  or  more  be  united,  chemically  or  mechani- 
cally, the  compound  is  an  agent  of  new  virtues,  and  produces  corre- 
sponding effects  (§  168},  d).  This  is  the  reason  for  combining  reme- 
dial agents.  Hence  arise  many  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  idio- 
pathic fever ;  the  diflferences  being  greater  where  the  morbific  causes 
differ  most  from  each  other,  or,  as  two  or  more  may  operate  (§  766). 
This  is  rendered  distinctly  obvious  by  the  specific  character  of  those 
diseases  which  follow  the  application  of  morbid  or  healthy  animal 
poisons  in  each  of  the  cases,  respectively.  Thus,  the  poisons  of  small- 
pox, of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  always  affect  the  vital  condition 
m  nearly  one  uniform  way.  From  these  distinct  and  strongly-mark- 
ed affections  we  might  safely  reason  to  all  other  morbific  agents ;  but, 
independently  of  this  analogy,  which  rarely  fails  in  relation  to  any  or- 
ganic laws,  we  have  the  same  proof,  though  less  remarkable,  in  respect 
to  other  affections.  In  the  great  family  of  idiopathic  fevers,  among 
which  there  are  close  resemblances,  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that 
each  variety  depends  upon  specificallv  different  predisposing  causes. 
It  appears,  also,  to  be  well  ascertained  that  these  causes  are  of  vege- 

Dd 
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table  origin,  and  that  the  differences  in  their  nature  depend  upon  differ- 
ent combinations  of  their  elementary  principles^  that  take  place  during 
the'  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  1  his  difierence  m  decompo- 
sition, and  the  consequent  generation  of  each  peculiar  poison,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  and  exact  modes  in  which  the  elements  recombine,  is 
owing  to  various  chemical  influences ;  such  as  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  heat,  moisture,  light,  &c. ;  and  also  upon  the  kind 
of  vegetable  matter,  its  simplicity  or  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  whether  impregnated  with  fresh  or  salt  water,  or 
whether  the  vegetable  matter  be  superficial  or  mixed  with  earth,  &c. 
Certain  climates,  cities,  &c.,  will  generate  varieties  of  fever,  and  of 
other  diseases,  which  never  happen  in  other  places. 

All  the  foregoing  has  its  exact  analogies  in  the  natural  agents  of 
life  (§  136). 

651,  a.  The  predisposing  causes,  nevertheless,  g^ve  to  disease  no 
small  part  of  its  special  character,  while  in  each  tissue,  or  part  of  a 
tissue,  of  any  given  organ,  the  exact  pathology  also  depends  on  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  that  part  (§  132-152). 

651,  &.  Age,  sex,  habits,  &c.,  exert,  also,  certain  influeuces  upon 
the  results  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease ;  and  it  is  owing  to  analo- 
gous changes  in  the  vital  states  that  the  usual  effects  of  any  morbific 
cause  in  ordinary  constitutions  may  be  variously  modified  in  constitu- 
tions which  possess  natural  or  acquired  peculiarities,  &c.  The  influ- 
ences lefl;  by  former  diseases,  and  whatever  may  have  diverted  the 
properties  of  life  from  their  perfectly  natural  character,  or  have  in- 
creased their  susceptibility,  will  be  conducive  to  the  deleterious  ac^ 
tion  of  morbific  canses,  and  of  many  of  the  ordinary  stiomli  of  life, 
and  may  variously  modify  the  results  in  the  several  cases,  respectively. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  modifications  of  disease,  while 
they  may  a^ee  in  the  general  outlines  (§  153-156,  163,  535-630). 

652,  a.  By  no  circumstances,  however,  is  the  pathology  of  disease 
BO  greatly  determined  as  bv  the  predisposing  causes ;  and  this  impor- 
tant result,  therefore,  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  simplicity 
or  the  variety,  and  intensity,  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  by  their  nature 
(§722). 

652,  h.  But,  there  is  not  only  one  predisposing  cause  which  is  gen* 
erally  moQt  important,  and  which  mostly  rules  the  pathology,  but  there 
are  many  morbific  agents  which  are  capable  of  so  controlling  all 
other  influences  as  to  determine  certain  uniform  morbid  conditions, 
whose  symptoms  may  be  foretold  ;  particularly  the  healthy  and  mor- 
bid animal  poisons.  The  contribution,  however,  which  is  often  made 
by  other  causes  as  to  the  intensity  and  complications  of  exact  diseases 
is  well  manifested  in  epidemic  scarlatina,  epidemic  measles,  and  epi- 
demic dysentery  (§  663). 

652,  e.  The  precise  vital  influences  of  any  remote  cause,  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  exact  nature  of  that  cause  (all  other  things  being 
equal),  is  cntically  displayed  by  the  effects  of  slightly  varied  mechan- 
ical agents.  Thus,  "  a  mere  prick  or  scratch  is  usually  followed  by 
cutaneous  erysipelas ;  but  not  so  with  a  deeper  wound ;  and  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  less  likely  to  induce  it  than  a  lacerated  one"  (§  722, 
725.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  610 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  474-480). 
And  so  in  the  same  critical  sense  of  the  acclimated  subject  when  a 
new  epidemic  influence  may  prevail,  as  set  forth  in  section  551. 
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More  striking  disdoctionsi  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causey 
are  shown  by  such  agents  as  opium,  cantharides,  mercury,  the  virus 
of  snakes,  of  the  mad  dog,  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. 

The  importance  of  enforcing  this  fact,  in  a  practical  sense  at  least, 
is  shown  by  a  common  disregard  of  the  subject,  as  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing example.  Thus, — Pereira,  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  Mate- 
ria Medica,  very  justly  says,  that,  •*  the  precise  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  under  the  influence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  matter  of  conjecture."  But  he  adds, — "  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  probably  identical  with  that  which  occurs  during  an 
epileptic  paroxysm,  and  with  that  induced  by  loss  of  blood."  Now, 
loss  of  blood  will  often  remove  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  at  once ;  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cerebral  congestion  induced  by  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  after  its  depressing  effect  is  over. 

652,  d.  The  physiological  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  apply  the  fore- 
going facts  in  opposition  to  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of 
nfe  and  disease. 

653,  a.  Animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  if  natural  6r  healthy,  are  the 

Sroduct  of  natural  organic  actions ;  if  morbid,  they  are  generated  by 
iseased  actions ;  if  Stored  from  the  foregoing  conditions,  they  are 
more  or  less  the  product  of  chemical  decomposition. 

653,  h.  Since,  also,  every  specific  disease  requires  its  exact  cause, 
and  as  every  cause  of  disease  which  is  elaborated  by  the  living  or^ 
eanism  requires  a  certain  precise  state  of  the  organic  properties  and 
ninctions  for  its  production,  or  if  more  or  less  of  a  chemical  nature, 
it  has  lost  its  original  peculiarities,  it  follows  that  the  disease  which  is 
produced  by  a  healthy  animal  or  vegetable  poison  cannot  be  gener- 
ated by  a  morbid  one,  and  vice  versa,  nor  can  a  chemical  product  be- 
come ibe  cause  of  a  disease  which  is  induced  by  poisons  that  are  ex- 
clusively the  product  of  organic  action,  as  in  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  and  typhus  fevers,  &c.  And  since  small-pox  is  produced  by 
a  morbid  organic  product,  and  can  never,  therefore,  arise  from  an- 
other cause,  and  can  be  alone  propagated  by  contagion,  sO,  also,  as 
the  foregoing  fevers  depend,  in  certain  known  instances,  upon  the 
products  of  vegetable  decay,  they  can  nevef  be  of  a  communicable 
nature.  Nevertheless,  other  causes  may  predispose  the  body  to  the 
operation  of  the  more  specific  predisposing  agents,  so  that  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.,  may  be  unusually  epidemic  and  malignant. 

653,  c.  Healthy  animal  poisons,  therefore,  are  nevet  generated  by 
the  diseased  processes  which  they  excite ;  but  the  morbid  ones  artf 
reproduced  by  such  processes,  and  by  no  other,  and  mostly  by  indi- 
viauals  of  the  same  species,  while  die  same  law  of  individuality  is 
universal  as  to  healthy  anima^  poisons. 

653,  d.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  no  contagious  disease  can  ever 
be  propagated  by  any  other  cause  than  such  as  is  generated  by  that 
precise  modification  of  the  vital  states  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  disease.  By  the  same  inductive  process,  all  those  affections  which 
have  for  their  causes  the  products  of  laws  which  govern  inorganic 
matter  can  neither  be  regarded  as  contagious  by  the  philosopher,  nor 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  man  who  doubts  every  thing  but  his  senses. 
The  laws  of  Hfe  and  the  laws  of  chemistry'  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
from  each  other.  No  organic  action  can  form  the  chemical  combina- 
tions of  dead  matter,  nor  can  the  forces  of  chemistry  imitate  the  jnor- 
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bid  any  more  than  the  healthy  products  of  life  (§  43,  44,  52,  68«  IM, 

191  a). 

Since,  therefore,  miasmata  produce  yellow  fever,  plague,  typhus, 
&c.,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  living  system,  when  affected  by  those 
diseases,  cannot  generate  a  poison  capable  of  producing  the  same 
affection  in  others,  since  the  poison  depended  origrinally  upon  vegeta- 
ble decomposition  (§  657  b,  741  h). 

But,  independently  of  this  incontrovertible  law  which  is  predicated 
of  numerous  facts  in  physiology  and.pathology,  and  without  one  to 
invalidate  its  force,  the  whole  of  this  question  as  to  the  contagious- 
ness of  fevers  is  settled  negatively  by  a  great  variety  of  direct  obser- 
vations. (See  Oljectiom  to  the  supposed  Contagiousness  of  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, &c.,  in  Med,  and  Phys,  Comm^  vol.  i.,  p.  445-453,  note,  532-534 ; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  511.) 

654,  a.  Specific  predisposing  causes,  consisting  of  animal,  and  min- 
eral, and  most  of  tne  vegetable  poisons,  geueraliy  produce  their  sen- 
sible effects  with  g^at  rapidity.  Even  vegetable  miasmata,  in  a  state 
of  concentration,  may  determine  an  attack  of  idiopathic  fever  as  soon 
as  their  operation  begins  {§  648).  It  is  upon  this  rapidity  of  effect 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  the  materia  medica  depends  (§  554).  I  have 
accumulated  examples  of  this  nature  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  471-474,  &c.).  But  as  no  small  number 
l^lieve,  with  Louis,  that  '*  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said  too  often, 
thatjucts  do  not  become  old,  and  the  immense  majority  of  them  have 
become  so;  and,  moreover,  those  which  we  collect  in  these  times, 
will,  in  like  manner,  in  their  turn,  become  old"  fthe  '*  numerical 
method"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  ibid.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  810),  I 
shall,  I  say,  in  view  of  this  skepticism  in  respect  to  "facts"  (§  5l,ate), 
present  an  instance  fresh  from  Bombay  (1846)  relative  to  the  malig- 
nant cholera,  and  as  yielding  "  food  for  the  mind  contemplative." 
Thus,  the  writer : 

"Who  shall  depict  the  scene  in  the  hospitals  1  I  speak  more  of  the 
Fusiliers,  because  of  that  I  saw  much ;  every  cot  was  filled— delirium 
here,  death  there— the  fearful  shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish.  Men 
whom  you  had  seen  a  short  time  before  hale  and  strong,  were  rolling 
in  at  every  door,  crowding  every  space — countenances  so  full  of  mis- 
ery— eyes  sunken  and  glaring,  shriveled  and  blackened  cheeks.  This, 
too,  the  work  of  five  short  minutes  or  less !  So  sudden  was  death 
with  some,  that  they  were  seized,  cramped,  collapsed,  dead,  almost 
as  fast  as  I  have  written  the  words.  Previous  health  and  strength 
were  no  guaranties;  men  attending  the  burials  of  their  comrades 
were  attacked,  borne  to  the  hospital,  and  buried  themselves  the  next 
morning.  Pits  were  dug  in  the  church-yard  momiuR  and  evening; 
sewed  up  in  their  beddings,  coffinless,  they  were  laid  side  by  side,  one 
service  read  over  all." 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  facts  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  in  another  work,  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  &c.,  and  lead  him 
to  appreciate  the  analogies  in  the  modes  in  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  bring  about  their  results,  and  strengthen  his  philosophy  of 
the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  (§  494  dd^  827  d), 

654,  o.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  not  equally  true  of  morbid  ani- 
mal poisons,  which  are  alike  specific.    I  may  also  say,  as  fiulher  il- 
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lustriliVe  of  gpreat  vital  laws,  that  morbid  animaT  poisons  have,  com- 
monly, the  remarkable  attribute  of  producing  their  sensible  effects  at 
more  determinate  periods  than  any  other  predisposing  causes,  with  a 
few  exceptions  like  the  hydrophobic  virus.  It  is  also  another  striking 
fact,  that  natural  small-pox  occurs  in  about  fourteen  days  after  expo- 
sure, but  that  the  intermediate  period  is  only  eight  days  where  the 
same  disease  is  communicated  by  inoculation.  The  disease,  too,  is 
violent  in  the  former,  and  comparatively  mild  in  the  latter  case ;  thus 
showing  that  slight  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  predisposing 
causes  will  not  only  vary  the  duration  of  the  predisposition,  but  mod- 
ify all  the  phenomena  of  the  ensuing  disease  (§  650,  651).  This  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  the  relative  history  of  natural  small-pox  and 
the  cow-pox,  which  are,  essentially,  one  disease.  It  is  an  example, 
also,  which  illustrates  the  specific  modifications  of  the  properties  of 
life  in  different  animals ;  since  we  know  of  no  other  than  the  cow 
(certainly  not  the  human  species)  that  can  so  alter  the  variolous  poi- 
son (§  545.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Camm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  184,  195-200). 
654,  c.  Again,  there  may  be  an  interval  of  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  after  die  application  and  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
before  disease  ensues.  This  is  witnessed  particularly  in  some  re- 
markable exceptions  which  occur  among  the  specific  causes ;  as  those 
which  generate  intermittent  fever,  while  the  same  causes  may  also 
develop  an  attack  with  great  rapidity  (§  654,  a),  ''  When  a  cause  is 
applied  which  produces  fever,"  says  the  philosophical  Fordvce,  '^it 
produces  it  una  ictu,  although  the  cause  be  no  longer  applied.  Nei- 
ther is  it  increased,  diminished,  or  altered,  by  the  farther  application 
of  its  cause." 

654,  d.  Where  the  sensible  effects  follow  rapidly  the  application  of 
the  causes,  the  predisposing  is  generally  adequate  to  the  tiill  produc- 
tion of  disease ;  and  it  may  be  equally  so  where  the  interval  is  longer, 
as  in  small- pox,  hydrophobia,  &c.,  though  more  commonly  some  ex- 
citing causes  are  necessary,  as  probably  in  a  large  proportion  of  idio- 
pathic fevers.  Hence,  an  attack  of  these  diseases  may  be  often  pre- 
vented by  a  proper  regimen. 

655.  Specific  causes  commonly  operate  with  greater  certainty  than 
the  general  (§  646) ;  and  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  former  generally  act  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 
But,  even  the  effects  of  these  may  be  moderated  by  a  proper  regimen. 
Low  diet,  fer  instance,  after  exposure  to  small -pox,  measles,  scarlati- 
na, &c.,  or  after  inoculation,  or  exposure  to  the  causes  of  fever,  will 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when 
a  stimulant  diet,  &c.,  contribute  to  their  production  (§  551). 

656.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes,  which,  in  their  usual  force,  com- 
monly fail  of  producing  disease  where  a  morbid  tendency  has  not  been 
induced  by  predisposing  causes,  may  readily  become  predisposing,  or 
both  together,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  action. 

657,  a.  It  commonly  happens,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  that, 
when  predisposing  causes  are  not  followed  immediately  by  a  devel- 
opment of  disease,  the  principal  morbid  states  take  place  in  organs 
distant  from  that  on  which  the  morbific  causes  exert  their  direct  ac- 
tion. The  main  predisposition,  therefore,  is  produced  by  sympathy 
in  the  remote  parts ;  and  of  courae  it  is  there  that  the  principal  explo- 
sion of  disease  takes  place.    It  is  subsequent  to  this,  that  the  surfaces 
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oa  which  the  amitB  exert  their  direct  action  become  senBibly  inTolTad 
in  diseaae ;  and  then  it  is  probably  qaite  aa  much  a  reault  of  sympa* 
thetic  reaction  fiom  the  cHrgana  where  the  main  exploaion  takea  place 
(i  148,  514  A,  524  c,  743).  Thia  is  especially  true  of  the  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  or  the  skin,  upon  the  former  of 
which  malaria  appear  to  exert  their  direct  action.  The  principle  is 
seen  distinctly  in  the  pulmonic  inflammation,  iheumadsm,  &c.,  which 
follow  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  application  of  mer- 
curial omtment,  and  other  unirritating  remedial  agents,  to  the  unde- 
noded  surface  (§  649,  e).  And  so  of  other  remedies  addressed  to  the 
stomach.  They  commonly  exert  their  most  sensible  effects  upon  the 
remote  parts  now  rendered  particularly  susceptible  by  the  presence 
of  disease  ((  136,  d).  But  examples  of  remedial  influences  more  in 
point  occur  in  subsequent  sections  (§  902  m,  905).  In  respect  to  mot- 
oifio  causes,  however,  there  may  not  exist  any  preternatural  suscep- 
tibility of  the  distant  parts,  but  the  agents  establish  their  effects  in  con- 
formity with  laws  aheady  indicated  (§  150,  &c.).  The  propagation 
of  their  influences  in  die  foregoing  manner  is  replete  with  problems 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  medicine,  and  reason  is  often  conducted  to 
the  truth  by  a  firm  hold  upon  a  long  chain  of  analogies.  In  this  way, 
for  example,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  that  hydrophobia  follows  the 
law  of  propag^on  by  nervous  influence.  The  hydrophobic  virus  es* 
tablishes  certain  imperceptible  morbid  influences  upon  the  bitten  part, 
which  are  sympathetically  propagated  over  the  system ;  and  here,  as 
in  miasmatic  fover,  the  predisposition  is  sufficiently  formed  in  various 
other  parts  as  not  to  require*  for  the  general  explosion,  a  full  deveU 
opment  of  disease  in  the  bitten  part  There  are  commonly  present, 
however,  in  hydrophobia,  symptoms  which  denote  either  inflammation 
or  morbid  irritation  of  the  injured  part,  just  antecedently  to  die  gen 
eral  explosion,  which  is  precipitated  by  it.  Hence,  also,  the  reason 
why  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part,  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  aftei 
the  infliction  of  the  wound,  may  prevent  hydrophobia ;  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  explain  by  the  humoral  philosophy  of  this  disease  (Med* 
ical  and  Physiol^fgicdl  Chmmentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  499-505). 

657,  b.  It  ¥dll  have  been  seen  that  a  peculiarity  attends  idiopathic 
fever  in  its  universal  invasion  of  the  body  (§  148,  757,  &g.)  ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  indicate  a  certain  difference  in  the  sympathetic  propaga- 
tion of  the  predisposing  influences  from  what  may  obtain  in  the  more 
circumscribed  forms  of  disease.  In  the  operation  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  fever,  the  impression  which  is  propagated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  morbific  action  gives  rise  to  coincident  pathological  states 
throughout  the  system,  where  there  is  no  interference  firom  inflamma- 
tion or  venous  congestion ;  while  other  morbific  causes  are  apt  to  re- 
sult in  various  modes  of  disease,  as  the  effects  of  sympathetic  influ- 
ences radiated  from  their  seat  of  action.  In  the  former  case,  there 
fore,  the  eeneral  extension  of  sympathetic  impressions  is  equivalent, 
in  principle,  to  a  specific  univenal  action  of  the  original  predisposing 
cause  (§  228,  653). 

"^  658.^  If  disease  be  limited  to  the  part  on  which  the  morbific  cause 
makes  its  direct  impression,  the  changes  may  be  then  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  cause  upon  the  organic  prepeities,  and  without  any 
necessary  intervention  of  the  nervous  power.  And  so  of  remed  ial  agents, 
as  when  causdc  is  applied  to  ulcers,  vesicants  to  the  skin,  See,    But, 
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it  more  commonly  happens  that  the  reflected  nerrous  power  ia  tfaa 
immediate  agent  in  the  production  or  cause  of  disease,  though  seated 
in  the  part  to  which  the  morhifie  or  remedial  agent  is  applied.  This 
reflection  of  the  nervous  power  may  come  either  directly  through  the 
nerves  supplying  the  part,  or  from  organs  more  remote  (§  184, 188, 306 
•^16, 222-233^  476,  476-492,  500,  614  b,  667). 

669,  a.  Predisposing  causes  are  often  involved  in  much  ohscurity, 
especiaUy  when  of  a  complex  nature.  Their  operation  may  have  be* 
gun  at  some  remote  period,  and  there  may  have  been  a  long  coneee- 
ucive  series  without  much  relation  to  eadi  other.  Neither  maybe 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease ;  but  each  renders  the 
properties  of  life  more  and  more  susceptible  to  morbific  influences 
mym  other  causes,  but  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  innoxious. 
These  new  causes  beine  applied,  one  after  another,  alter  more  and 
more  the  natural  condition  of  the  vital  properties  and  ftmctions,  tiU,' 
at  last,  some  new,  and  perhaps  as  mild  a  cause,  produces  a  sudden 
explosion  of  disease.  This  last  cause  is  ^ften  mistaken,  and  often  ftb- 
taUy  for  the  patient,  as  the  principal,  or  only  source  of  a  malady, 
which  has  been  the  slow  consequence  of  a  lon^  series  of  causes. 
And  so  of  the  last  remedy,  after  a  series  of  remedial  influences. 

Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  in  the  chain  of  predispos- 
ing causes  begins  in  childhood,  and  the  last  does  not  take  place  till 
adult  age.  The  gastric  and  hepatic  inflammations,  which  supervene 
on  the  indigestion  of  adult  life,  have  often  grown  out  of  improper 
fix>d  in  childhood,  and  a  neglect  of  other  natural  habits,  which  are 
continued  till  habitual  indigestion  sets  in.  It  then  becomes  difficult, 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  accomplish  a  cure ;  and  Aiese  patients, 
too  often  indisposed  to  exercise  self-denial,  go  on  with  perseverinff 
indulgence,  and  cany  forward  the  morbid  changes,  till  obstinate  and 
even  disorg^anizinff  inflammations  ensue  (§  648).  Such,  too,  is  the 
frequent  history  of  intemperate  drinkers,  excessive  tobacco  chewers 
and  smokers,  opium  eaters,  &c. ;  the  poison  being  slovriy  morbific  in 
all  the  cases,  but  aided  in  its  operation  by  many  concurring  causes 
(§  543,  544,  662). 

From  this  combined  series  of  causes,  and  their  gradual  influences 
upon  the  vital  conditions,  there  is  every  variety  wid  gradation,  as  to 
number,  time,  activity,  &;c.,  down  to  those  which,  like  a  scald,  or  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  snake,  develop  inflammation  at  once,  or^  Hke 

Srussic  acid,  extinguish  on  the  instant,  and  without  any  other  antece- 
ent  change,  the  entire  powers  of  the  or^nic  being. 

659,  b.  The  foregoing  gradual  operation  of  morbific  agents  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  836),  and  is  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  philosophy  of  acclimation,  and  to  the  fiirmation'of 
artificial  temperaments  f§  558,  560-563,  591).  The  causes,  indeed, 
being  perhaps  not  remarkably  diflerent,  and  only  morbific  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  may  transform  the  melancholic  into  the  sanguineo- 
melancholic,  or  into  the  nervous  temperament,  instead  of  producing 
chronic  indigestion,  or  some  habit  of  feeble  health  (§  535-540,  602). 

660.  In  the  last  section  we  have  examples  of  what  is  in  constuit 
progress  in  disease,  namely,  the  predisposing  influence  which  a  dis- 
eased organ  exerts  on  othm  which  were  not  diseased.  These  sym- 
pathetic influences,  leading  to  various  sympathetic  diseases,  then  fall 
vrithin  the  category  of  predisposing  causes ;  as  do  also  the  resulting 
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dtiaeases ;  but,  if  they  concar  only  in  a  secondary  manner  with  other 
causes,  then  they  may  be  only  exciting,  or  both  Exciting  and  predis- 
posing causes  (§  143  b,  222-.232,  514  h,  647,  715). 

661.  Finally,  all  those  hereditary  peculiarities,  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  vital  states  to  take  on  diseased  conditions, 
may  be  included  under  remote  predisposing  causes.  But  this  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  conjFenience,  since,  in  the  hereditary  constitu- 
tions, the  tendency  to  disease  is  virtually  no  more  than  the  common 
predispusition  to  disease,  and  is  equally  owing  to  remote  causes 
which  have  exerted  their  predisposing  effects  upon  our  ancestore.  It 
is  convenient,  therefore,  to  assume  these  transmitted  peculiarities  as 
equivalent  to  the  remote  causes  themselves.  And,  although  we  can* 
not  trace  out  the  remote  influences  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  or  of  other  hereditary  predispositions,  the 
known  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  accidental  constitutions  is 
equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  predispoeine 
causes ;  since  in  other  affections  we  do  but  employ  our  knowleage  <n 
the  predisposing  causes  in  finding  out  the  exact  piohological  character 
of  disease.    And  so,  also,  of  the  several  temperaments  (§  56 1 ,  585,  &c. ). 

662,  a.  A  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  of  diease  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease.  Catarrh,  for  in- 
stance, arising  from  cold,  in  a  sound  constitution,  although  prolonged, 
may  be  suffered  to  pass  without  much  remedial  care ;  but,  if  it  have 
for  one  of  its  remote  causes  a  natural  tendency  to  scrofula,  or  phthi- 
us,  it  should  awaken  all  our  vigilance  for  its  removaL  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  ordinary  catarrh,  all  the  remote  causes  soon  cease 
their  operation,  exert  no  profound  nor  specific  changes,  and  the  vital 
states  soon  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  the  standard  of  health. 
In  the  other  case,  remote  causes  had  been  in  prolonged  operation, 
are  more  or  less  of  a  specific  character,  and  the  resulting  predbposi- 
tion  has  alnu>st  the  fixedness  of  the  temperaments  (§  543,  548,  561, 
562,  585,  &c.).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  nature  is 
to  go  the  wrong  wav ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  she  requires  the  in- 
tervention of  art.  We  must  Uien  make  repeated  impressions  upon 
the  diseased  conditions,  before  we  can  establish  the  artifical  changes, 
before  we  may  counteract  the  naturally  morbific  tendency.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  a  favorable  inclination  is  given  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  she  comes  in  with  languid  efforts  at  restoration. 

662,  b.  Again,  a  fever,  or  inflammation,  with  partial  remissions, 
presents  itself.  The  fate  of  the  patient  may  now  depend  upon  our 
knowledge  of  whether  the  principal  remote  cause  consisted  of  marsh 
miasmata,  or  oi  some  other  morbific  agent,  although  it  have  long 
ceased  to  operate ;  since,  in  the  fonner  case,  the  Peruvian  bark,  arse- 
nic, &c.,  may  be  indispensable,  while  in  the  latter  they  would  be  de- 
structive (§  870).  It  ofi:en  happens,  also,  where  the  remote  cause  is 
still  in  operation,  that  its  removal  alone,  especially  those  of  a  general 
nature,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  speedy  cure  (§  648,  815). 

Venous  congestions,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  may  be  also  attend- 
ant on  intermittent  fever,  which  shall  ultimately  require  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge,  but  which  would  be  aggravated  in  most  other  cases.  After 
bloodletting,  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  intermitting  apoplexies  of 
Italy,  &c  In  all  these  cases,  the  congestive  affection  is  peculiarly 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  cause  (§  816,  817). 
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662.  c.  Again,  it  has  been  always  found,  on  dissection,  that  delirium 
a  potu  was  attended  with  venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  such  19 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  remote  cause,  that  one  of  its  principal 
reme<{ies  is  opium,  and  in  quantities  that  wimld  induce  another  modi- 
fication of  the  same  disease  if  administered  in  healthy  states  of  the 
system,  and  for  which  bloodletting  and  coffee  would  be  the  remedies. 
This  peculiar  fact  impresses  us  forcibly  as  to  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tions which  different  morbific  agents  establish  in  particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  enforces  the  impoitance  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  Striking  examples  ^occur  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases (§  859,  861). 

663.  The  remote  causes  which  readily  produce  disease  in  one  man 
may  not  in  another.  Thus,  during  the  preyalence  of  an  epidemic  fe- 
ver, or  the  inalignant  cholera,  or  influenza,  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants may  escape  the  disease.  There  is,  therefore,  something  ap- 
pertaining to  that  part  of  the  multitude  which  escapes,  that  enables 
them  to  resist  the  morbific  effects  of  the  prevailing  remote  cause  (§ 
648,  b).  And  here  observation,  as  well  as  vital  philosophy,  enables 
us  to  understand  the  reasons. 

•  We  find,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  con- 
gestive fevers,  prevailing  epidemically,  that  their  subjects  are  apt  to 
five  on,  after  the  fmpearance  of  the  distemper,  without  much  regard 
to  their  habits.  They  eat  as  freely  as  usual  of  animal  food,  drink 
their  wine,  and  perhaps  more  ardent  spirits.  Others  have  become  in- 
firm from  irregular  habits,  and  such  are,  in  consequence,  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  the  epidemical  influence  (§  827  c,  e). 

On  the  contrary,  we  observe  that  the  class  who  escape  are  more 
generally  abstemious,  eat  less  stimulating  food,  or  renounce  it  alto- 
gether, abandon  all  alcoholic  liquors,  avoid  the  night  air,  retire  early 
to  rest,  &c  (§  615,  &c.,  623-625,  645  b). 

And  so,  where  there  exist  constitutional  or  other  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease; its  attack  may  be  averted  by  habitually  avoiding  many  agents 
which  are  inoffensive  to  others  (§  150).  Peculiarities  in  respect  to 
temperament  are,  also,  of^en  concerned  in  the  degrees  of  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  influence  of  morbific  agents ;  just  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
remedial.  The  sanguine,  for  example,  will  be  more  the  subjects  than 
the  melancholic  or  the  phlegmatip ;  and  the  former  require  greater 
vigilance  as  to  exciting  causes  (§551,  597,  598). 

664.  Certain  predisposing  causes  sometimes  extinguish  the  suscep- 
tibility to  their  morbinc  action  even  in  concentrated  degrees,  when 
they  have  been  long  in  operation  in  degrees  less  intense ;  as  in  accli- 
mation, the  use  of  tobacco,  &c.  (§  544,  545,  551).  Some  other  causes 
always,  or  nearly  so,  destroy  the  susceptibility  to  their  action  through 
all  future  time,  afler  having  once  produced  disease.  These  consist, 
mostly,  of  a  few  morbid  animal  poisons ;  namely,  of  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  and  mumps.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  all  these  diseases  are  contagious  without  contact,  and  are  the  only 
ones  to  which  this  combined  law  applies  (§  545,  652). 

665.  Predisposition  often  remains  afler  disease  shall  have  been  ap- 
parently eradicated ;  as  seen  particulax'ly  in  intermittent  fever,  and  m 
chronic  indigestion  (§  515  g,  560).  This  persistence  of  predisposi- 
tion is  most  likely  ta  occur  where  some  organic  derangement  may 
have  supervened,  or  where  a  low  chrouic  stato  of  disease  may  estal>- 
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Ugh  itself  in  Bome  oomparatiTelj  circmnacribed  part,  and  wbich  aoC 
only  contributes  to  maintain  the  general  predisposition,  but  afterward 
increasing,  becomes  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  another  attack  of  fe» 
ver  (§  806).  These  local  conditions  are  generally  owing  to  imperfect 
treatment ;  to  the  nej^lect,  perhaps,  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fo- 
yers, of  proper  depletion,  or  to  the  use  of  excessive  doses  of  quinia,  &e. 
Acquired  predisposition  to  particular  diseases,  however,  often  appeaiB 
to  be  almost  as  nrmly  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  as  those  of  an 
hereditary  nature,  with  intervab  of  apparent  absence  of  all  disease 
(§  635,  &c). 

666,  a.  Predisposition  to  disease  consists  in  some  indefinite  change 
which  has  befallen  the  organic  properties,  and  corresponds,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§ 
650,  652).  Where  the  subsequent  development  of  disease  is  severe, 
and  especially  if  sudden,  there  has  been,  obviously,  some  profound 
anteceaent  impression  upon  the  properties  of  life.  Close  observa- 
tion, indeed,  will  generally  detect,  especially  in  predispositions  to  fe^ 
ver,  many  obscure  symptoms  which  denote  a  change  in  the  organic 
properties  and  functions,  some  time  before  the  sudden  and  full  explo* 
sion  of  disease. 

A  morbific  impression  being  once  made  on  the  changeable  proper- 
ties of  life,  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  intensity,  althouffh  the  remote 
cause  have  been  early  withdrawn,  till,  having  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  force,  disease  may  either  explode  spontaneously,  or  some  mild 
exciting  cause  may  institute  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  now 
highly-susceptible  properties  of  life  (§  514  ^,  516  c,  516  <i,  no.  6« 
518  b,  561,  574  a).  At  other  times  the  predisposition  appears  to  be 
stationary,  perhaps  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  as  seen  in  fevers 
and  hydrophobia ;  the  former  having  been  known  to  exist  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  latter  for  seven  years.  In*  these 
cases,  it  appears  ultimately  to  assume,  of  itself,  a  tendency  toward  a 
fall  development  (§  148,  514  g,  559,  561,  715,  826  g). 

666,  b,  A  distinct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  acquired  predispo- 
sition to  disease  may  be  had  by  referring  to  the  philosophy  of  artifi- 
cial temperaments  (§  591,  602,  603),  and  to  those  naturally  modified 
states  of  the  vital  properties  which  so  frequently  result  in  hereditary 
diseases ;  as  in  scrofula,  gout,  bronchocele,  &c.  In  some  of  those 
natural  conditions  which  predispose  us  to  specific  modes  of  disease 
^§  661),  there  is  no  apparent  departure  from  a  state  of  health,  unless 
£sease  be  developed  by  exciting  causes  (§  578,  c) ;  and  this  will  be 
true  in  proportion  as  the  predisposition  is  limited  to  a  few  parts,  and 
especially  if  those  few  be  not  important  to  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
predisposition  to  gout  is  greatly  limited  to  the  small  joints,  though  it 
may  anect  other  parts,  especially  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
So,  in  bronchocele,  the  predisposition  resides  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
In  such  constitutions,  therefore,  there  is  not  generally  any  thing  pree*- 
ent,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  to  denote  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  which  approximates  a  condition  of  obvi- 
ous disease.  These  cases  are  so  far  closely  allied  to  those  conditions 
in  which  the  predisposition  to  fever,  or  to  hydrophobia,  is  in  a  state 
of  incubation  for  many  months,  or  for  years. 

But,  in  scrofolous  subjects,  it  is  generally  otherwise;  since  in  those 
who  are  naturally  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  tendency  to  the  disease 
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ift  more  or  leBB  imiveiBiil,  and  may  affect  almost  every  tiasue  and  ov- 
can.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  radical  fiiult  in  all  the  organic  en- 
dowments of  the  system,  and  this  fiiult  or  natural  modification  consti- 
tutes the  predisposition  (§  661).  Hence,  in  such  subjects,  the  Teiy 
elements  of  the  bod^  are  diverted  more  or  less  from  their  perfect 
atandard,  and  the  union  of  their  compounds  into  tissues  and  organa 
deviates,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  natural  subjects  (§  220).  Irrita- 
bility, especially,  is  not  only  permanently  turned  from  its  natural 
character,  but  is  at  all  times  pretematurally  susceptible ;  and  hence 
it  happens  that  occasional  causes,  innocent  in  health,  operate  now 
with  morbific  effect  (§  143-150).  These  cases  approximate  those  ac- 
quired predispositions  where  incubation  is  of^  short  duration,  and 
where  tnere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  sustain  a 
profound  lesion  during  the  early  operation  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
or  take  on,  at  an  early  time,  a  progressive  tendency  toward  an  explo- 
sion of  disease  (§  76,  181,  578  c). 

IL   PROXIMATE,  OR  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSE. 

667.  The  proximaU  cause,  as.  implied  by  the  term,  is  that  from 
which  all  the  direct  phenomena  of  disease  arise.  It  must  there^ 
lore  constitute  the  essence  of  disease  itself;  and  hence  I  substituted 
in  the  Medical  and  l^hysiological  Commentaries  the  term  pathological 
for  proximate,  and  have  since  retained  it  as  more  expressive  than  the 
original  name« 

668.  The  remote  causes,  by  their  action  upon  the  properties  of  life^ 
lead  to  that  change  in  their  condition  which  forms  the  essential  path- 
ological cause,  or  the  essence  of  disease  ($  644,  658,  666).  As  a 
necessary  result,  there  also  follows  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
functions  over  which  the  properties  preside,  and  therefore  a  more  or 
lees  modified  action  of  the  vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  diseaaa 
({  247).  All  the  symptoms,  altered  secretions,  lesions  of  structure, 
&c.,  are  only  consequences,  more  or  Ipss  remote,  of  those  primary 
changes. 

669.  Since,  also,  it  appears  that  all  remote  causes  which  differ  in 
their  virtues,  or  in  their  modes  of  influence,  establish  changes  in  the 
properties  and  functions  of  life  corresponding,  in  a  gencural  sense, 
with  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  with  the  modes  wnd  intensity  of 
their  operation,  it  follows  that  the  pathological  causes,  or  resulto  of 
the  predisposing,  must  vary  in  a  corresponmng  manner  (§  650,  651). 

670.  But  there  are  many  remote  causes  that  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  morbific  virtues,  that  they  must  produce  pathological  conditions 
of  near  resemblance.  Such  are  the  various  remote  causes  of  inflam^ 
nation,  and  that  other  class  which  gives  rise  to  idiopathic  fev^en. 
Since,  however,  many  of  the  causes  belonging  to  each  class  have  cer« 
tain  very  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  there  must  necessarily  arise 
eonresponding  peculiarities  in  the  pathological  conditions  whidi  they 
produce.  Hence  the  very  obvious  differences  which  prevail  among 
mflammations  and  fevers ;  though  more  or  less  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  affected  parts,  and  ofken  to  many  contingent  influences.  In* 
flammation  of  tW  venous  tissue,  for  example,  presents  a  comfaina* 
tion  of  phenomena  that  diatingiush  it  at  once  m>m  inflammation  of 
eny  other  tissue,  thon|[h  the  remote  causes  be  the  same.  Much  of 
die  variety  in  ooiigestive  feven  is  abo  due  to  a  more  inflammatory 
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State  of  one  or  more  organs ;  while,  also,  venous  inflammation  is  va- 
riously modified,  as  in  all  other  tissues,  according  to  the  nature  of  th(^ 
remote  causes  (§  132-140,  149-152,  652,  722,  765,  766.  Also,  Mei, 
and  Fhyi,  (hmm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427-514). 

671.  Summarily,  then,  the  precise  nature  of  the  pathological  cause 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  remote  cause,  or  their 
combined  nature  when  two  or  more  operate  efficiently,  and  upon  the 
natural  or  other  antecedent  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  affected  parts,  and  the  general  nature  and  vital  relations  of  any 
compound  organ  of  which  an  affected  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part ;  subject,  however,  to  modifications  from  temperament,  age,  hab- 
its, &c. 

672.  Every  disease  consists  of  a  succession  of  pathological  causes, 
till  they  end  in  health,  or  in  death.  These  changes  are  the  result  of 
the  natural  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  when  once 
diverted  from  their  healthy  standard.  The  morbid  states  are  rarely 
stationary  from  one  hour  to  another.  They  fluctuate,  favorably,  from 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  properties  to  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition, or  from  artificial  impressions  frK>m  remedial  agents ;  or,  unfa- 
vorably, from  the  intensity  of  disease,  the  force  of  predisposition  and 
of  habit,  or  from  the  continued  operation  of  predisposing  or  exciting  * 
causes,  &c.  (§  177-184,  535,  &c.,  666,  733  e).  The  progressive 
changes  may  be  gradual,  and  require  but  slight  modifications  of  treat- 
ment, or  great  and  abrupt ;  and  either  condition  may  follow  the  same 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  according  to  the  surrounding  influences. 

The  absolute  condition  of  disease,  therefore,  is  changing  not  only 
spontaneously  during  its  progress  or  decline,  but  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  remedial  agents,  and  bv  other  contingent  causes  (§  733,  d).- 

673.  It  is  to  the  actual  condition  of  disease,  and  the  organs  involv- 
ed, that  remedies  should  be  directed.  A  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  of  its  exact  pathology  as  far  as  may  be  attained, 
is  ofben  indispensable  to  a  successful  treatment ;  and  here  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  remote  causes  may  contribute  the  greatest  light  (§  650). 

So,  also,  at  every  successive  application  of  remedial  agents,  the 
new  pathological  conditions  should  form  the  ground  of  the  new  pre- 
scriptions. 

674.  a.  Upon  the  modified  conditions  of  the  properties  of  life,  or 
tiieir  pathological  states,  therefore,  all  the  modified  actions  of  the 
vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  all  the  vital  phenomena, 
and  all  the  physical  products  depend;  just  as  the  healthy  actions, 
phenomena,  and  products  depend  upon  the  same  properties  in  their 
state  of  health  (6  177,  410).  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  modification  of 
the  vital  properties  in  disease,  or  the  essence  of  disease  itself,  is  called 
the  proximate  or  pathological  cause ;  all  the  rest  being  merely  results 
or  effects. 

But,  there  are  only  certain  facts  that  may  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  changes  which  the  organic  conditions  sustain  from  the  opera- 
lion  of  morbific  causes.  We  can  see  distinctly  that  they  are  exalted 
in  inflammation,  and  exalted  or  depressed  in  fevers.  But  these  are 
comparatively  unimportant  elements  of  the  changes.  There  is  also 
the  greater  change  which  consists  in  some  absolute  modification  of 
the  nature  of  the  properties,  some  positive  change  in  kind  (§  177, 
^66).    What  that  cnange  is  it  is  impo6BU>le  to  comprehend,  though  it 
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be  the  essential  part  of  the  disease,  ^e  know  not,  indeed,  the  ab- 
f  olute  nature  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  healthy  state,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  standard  of  comparison  in  disease.  We  may,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  phenomena,  as  of  all  other  forces  of  nature,  learn  all  the 
laws  of  the  vitalproperties,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are 
liable  (§  234).  The  physiologist,  I  again  say,  concerns  himself  about 
the  facts,  the  anatomical  medium,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  the 
laws  which  they  obey.  He  interrogates  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  powers,  nor  the  proximate  modes  in  which  the  results  are  pro- 
duced. 

674,  h.  For*  the  purpose  of  having  some  visible  or  tangible  condi- 
tion before  us,  in  considering  the  pathology  of  disease,  we  often  in- 
clude some  of  the  results  as  elements  of  the  proximate  cause,  or  even 
substitute  some  of  the  results  for  the  cause  itself.  Thus,  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is  often  said  to  be  the  proximate 
or  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  though  this  is  only  a  conse- 

auence,  however  a  necessary  one,  of  a  certain  morbid  alteration  of 
[le  vital  pcoperties  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 
So,  the  pathological  cause  of  venous  congestion  is  said  to  coYisist  in 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  though  this  is  a  very  remote 
consequence.  A  better  designation,  according  to  my  exposition  of  the 
patKology,  and  since  venous  congestion  is  assumed  as  a  particular  dis- 
ease, I  would  say,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  that  its 
padiological  cause  is  sub-inflammation  of  die  veins ;  the  accumulation 
of  blood  bein^  only  a  remote  effect.  ,  And  so  of  active  phlebitis,  or  of 
any  other  innammation  which  derives  its  name  from  the  part  affected. 
Such,  indeed,  has  become  the  specification  of  common  inflammation 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  But,  in  all  these  cades,  inflamma- 
tion is  an  aggregate  term  which  stands  for  that  change  in  the  organic 
properties  \i^ich  is  the  true  pathology. 

674,  c.  But  what  b  the  pathological  cause,  in  the  foregoing  com- 
prehensive sense,  of  other  diseases,  as  fever,  &c.  *?  Here  we  have 
less  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes,  even  of  function ;  and  hence 
there  is  less  guide  from  general  principles,  and  more  abstract  de- 
pendence upon  symptoms  and  experience.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  fever  are  not  without  their  important  gen- 
eral precepts.  We  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  the 
physiological  laws  undergo,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  require  for 
the  institution  of  medical  principles. 

674,  d.  The  vital  states  of  a  ^art  or  of  .the  whole  system'  may  be 
variously  modified  in  their  condition  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  actual 
disease,  and  yet  the  modification  fall  short  of  the  absolute  change. 
This  has  been  already  seen  in  what  I  have  said  of  predisposition  to 
disease,  whether  accidental  or  hereditary.  It  is  also  constantly  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  sympathizes  with  every  part 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  upon  which  the  variable 
state  of  the  pulse  mostly  depends.  This  prominent  demonstration  of 
sympathy  by  the  heart  may  be  carried  to  all  other  organs,  which,  in 
like  manner,  are  liable  to  sustain  sympathetic  disturbances  short  of 
disease,  but  according  to  their  own  natural  modification  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life,  especially  of  irritability  (§  133-136, 188).  And,  aldiough 
these  conditions  do  not  amount  to  absolute  disease  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, they  may  reverberate  morbific  influences  upon  parts 
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taining  a  greater  lesion,  and  often  call  for  Ae  interrention  of  art  (§ 
714,  848).  Or,  such  influences  may  ffiye  rise  to  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  other  parts.  Thus,  gastric  derangements,  not  inflammatory 
may  induce  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat; 
or  hepatic  or  cerebral  congeoition,  &c.  (§  500,  741  c).  Again,  certain 
morbific  causes,  acting  upon  the  stomach,  make  their  principal  demon- 
strations in  remote  parts ;  as  the  narcotics,  canthariaes,  &c.  A  sim* 
pie  element  of  this  is  constantly  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  cold  on 
striking  the  skin  will  develop  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c. ;  though,  in  the 
former  cases,  there  may  be  specific  relations  of  the  morjbific  agents  to 
particular  parts,  while  in  the  latter,  other  predisposing  causes  may 
have  operated  ($  147-151,  649  c,  657,  722  6).  This  pnnciple  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  consecutive  developments  which  may  spring 
up  in  diflerent  parts  as  the  consequences  en*  some  primary  derange- 
ment of  a  particular  part,  or  of  some  local  morbific  impression  which 
may  come  short  of  apparent  disease  in  the  organ  impressed. 

In  sections  143,  666,  847,  848, 1  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
whole  system  may  be  brought,  sympathetically,  into  the  foregoing 
condition,  and  how,  in  consequence,  remedial  agents  will  then  exert 
a  salutary  effect  upon  all  parts,  when  they  might  tail  of  any  eflect  upon 
the  same  parts  in  their  state  of  health ;  and  how,  also,  in  consequence 
of  such  remedial  influences,  the  morbidly  sympathizing  parts  may  be 
made  the  sources  of  a  reacting  salutary  effect  upon  the  primary  dis- 
ease ;  as  may,  also,  such  as  have  not  sustained  a  morbific  influence 
(§  514  A,  657  h), 

675.  As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  foregoing  sections,  particularly 
the  last  three,  J  shall  now  present  an  example  of  a  therapeutical  na- 
ture, but  which  takes,  in  its  comprehensive  range,  the  causation  and 
philosophy  of  disease,  the  principle  upon  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  operate,  whether  directly  upon  the  vital  properties  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  influence,  the  analogy  between 
the  operation  of  morbific  agents  and  remedies,  and  how  tne  last  may 
prove,  through  a  common  principle,  either  remedial  or  morbific. 

I  shall  assume,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  the  whole  system  is  engaged ;  and  to  simplify  the  treatment, 
bloodletting,  nauseants,  and  quinine,  may  be  the  agents  employed. 
Each  of  these  agents,  like  all  other  therapeutical  means,  operate  en- 
tirely upon  vital  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  appropriate  places  in 
this  work. 

Now,  without  the  aid  of  the  philosophy  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered,  we  could  not  comprehend,  in  the  least,  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  disease,  much  less  their  consecutive  relations,  as  they  are 
regularly  presented  at  the  several  stages  of  the  complaint ;  nor  could 
we  any  better  understand  the  salutary  or  the  conflicting  results  of  our 
remedial  agents.  But,  the  true  philosophy  of  life  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  consistent,  intelligible,  ana  even  sublime  aspect  At 
each  of  the  several  stages  of  aq  intermittent,  the  properties  of  life 
aire  in  different  states  of  modification,  and  the  remedies  must  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  modification  at  the  diflerent  stages  of  the 
disease ;  or  such  as  may  be  curative  at  one  stage  will  either  fail  of 
their  effect  at  all  other  stages,  or  exasperate  the  complaint.  In  the 
first,  or  cold  stage,  the  properties  of  life  are  profoundly  altered ;  and, 
aa  this  is  the  beginning  oi  the  paroxysm,  the  alteration  has  not  ac- 
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quired  that  fixedness,  or  that  influence  of  l^bit»  which  results  from 
its  prolongation  (§  535,  ice,).  Powerful  impressions  may,  therefore, 
be  made  upon  the  morbid  properties,  and,  if  rightly  made,  they  may 
at  once  arrest  the  paroxysm.  But  no  remedy  can  be  applied  with 
safety  at  the  cold  stage  which  would  add  to  the  excitement  if  applied 
at  the  hot  stage.  No  stimulants,  th before,  not  even  quinine,  which 
is  so  eminently  curative  during  the  intermission,  can  be  employed  in 
the  cold  stage  without  proving  morbi6c,  And  an  aggravating  cause  to 
the  hot  stage.  But,  many  remedies  which  tfre  appropriate  to  the  hot 
stage  will  tend,  mora  or  less,  if  applied  d«iring  the  cold  stage,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  that  will  mitigate  the  hot  stage,  or  bring  on  at  once 
the  sweating  stage.  Of  the  &ree  remedies  proposed,  there  are  tw^ 
which  will  often  accomplish-  this  result,  and  cut  short  the  disease  at 
this  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  or  at  least  conduct  nature  to  an  immediate 
consummatioQ  of  her  cure  in  the  sweating  stage.  But,  the  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  either  of  the  two  remedies  are  applied, 
whether  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic,  the  more  salutary,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  will  be  their  effect.  Numerous  and  striking  examples 
of  this  important  principle  might  be  stated  ;  as,  for  instance,  aft 
emetic  will  oflen  subdue,  at  once,  pneumonia  or  croup,  if  exhibited 
at  their  very  invasion,  when  it  may  be  perfectly  powerless  in  a  few 
houn  afherward.  And  so,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  reaches  more  profoundly  and  more  universally 
all  the  organic  properties,  and  determines  upon  them,  when  syncope 
approaches,  a  greater  and  more  universal  impression  of  the  nervous 
power  (§  947,  948)«  This  remedy,  therefore,  may  oflen  answer  well 
at  any  period  of  the  cold  stage,  should  we  determine  upon  its  use. 

But,  suppose  that  the  hot  stage  supervene.  A  new  condition  of  the 
vital  states  has  now  sprung  up,  and  it  must  be  treated  accordingly^ 
Whatever  will  lessen  and  otherwise  favorably  modify  irritability 
(^  188,  &c.),  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  sweating  prO' 
cess,  will  be  salutary  at  all  periods  of  the  hot  stage,  and  whatever  in* 
creases  irritability  and  mobility  will,  as  at  the  cold  stage,  exasperate 
the  hot  stage  and  embarrass  the  sweating  stage.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  quinine  will  still  prove  morbific.  But  we  have  in  certain 
nauseating  remedies,  as  taitarized  antimony,  and  in  bloodletting,  ap- 
propriate means  for  reducing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  morbid 
state  of  irritability,  in  the  hot  stage.  Alterative  doses  of  antimony, 
even  short  of  nauseating,  may  now  exert  a  powerful  tendency  to 
bring  about  that  favorable  change  which  ensues  naturally ;  while  in 
its  full  emetic  dose,  so  often  favorable  near  the  invasion,  or  at  the  on- 
set, of  the  cold  stage,  this  agent  is  rarely  useful  and  firequently  inju- 
rious. Abstraction  of  blood  has  the  same  useful  tendency.  But, 
this  remedy,  unlike  its  effect,  and  that  of  emetics,  in  the  cold  staffer 
will  not  operate  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  begiimine  of  the  hot 
stage,  but  near  the  termination  of  this  stage  in  the  sweating  process. 
The  properties  of  life  have  now  assumed  a  radically  different  condi- 
tion. They  are  rapidly  throwing  off  the  influence  of  predisposition 
and  of  m<M>bid  habit,  and  their  tendency  is  toward  a  restoration  of 
their  natural  state.  Nature  is  therefore  more  successfully  aided  in 
this  new  condition  as  she  approaches  the  sweating  or  more  curative 
process,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  hot  stage.  Hence  it  follows, 
Vfhere  th^  advantage  of  one  impressicm  only  can  be  had  from  a  reme< 
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dial  ageat,  although  itl>f  useful,  like  blopAjBtdng,  at  other  periods  of 
this  stage,  it  should  geaerally  be  delated,  at  le^ti  till  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement has  reached  its  acme.  If  cathartics  be  employed  at  this 
stage,  they  should  be  delayed,  at  ledst,  tiO  tli«  sweating  process  has 
begun;  and  now  an  emetic  may  be  son^etimes  salutary.  But,  the 
former;  partly  on  account  of  thek  irritation,  should  rather  be  deferred 
till  the  sweating  stage  is  over,  whilb  emetics  are  most  salutary  just 
before  the  invasion  of  a  patjpxysm,  which,  p8  in  the  hot  stage,  is  al- 
ways an  inauspicious  time  for  cathartics.  • 

In  proportion  as  nature  is^oing  on  with  a  prpgyessiye  march  toward 
a  comparatively  healthy  result,  as  in  the  Sweating  process,  there  should 
be  no  great  interference  from  art  No  help  is  wanted,  for  the  restor- 
ative process  will  be  soon  spontaneously  completed,  and,  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  this  process,  and  before  it  is  finished,  there  will  be 
always  danger  of  making  some  unfavorable  impression,  unless  it  be 
from  remedies  of  a  mild  cl^racter,  whose  uniform  result  is  that  of 
acting  as  sudbrifics,  and  coinciding  in  other  respects  with  the  changes 
fvhich  are  in  process  during  the  sweating  stage.  Such  a  remedy,  for 
instance,  is  tartanzed  antimony,  in  doses  short  of  nausea. 

Finally  comes  the  interval  of  repose,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
specific,  but  various,  duration ;  giving  to  intermittent  fever  its  quotid- 
ian, tertian,  or  quartern  type.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  state  of  tranquillity,  very  often  some  morbid  condition  re- 
maining ;  as  sufficiently  denoted  by  any  subsec^uent  return  of  the  par- 
oxysm. In  all  such  cases,  there  is  a  progressive  change  going  on  in 
the  vital  properties  from  the  time  of  their  comparatively  natural  state 
at  the  close  of  the  sweating  process  toward  that  profoundly  morbid 
alteration  which  constitutes  the  cold  stage.  The  disease  is  again  in  a 
state  of  incubation,  and  tlierefore  the  tendency  to  change  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  had  just  antecedently 
existea  during  the  hot  stage  and  its  termination  in  the  sweating  pro- 
cess (§  666).  It  is  now  the  object  of  art  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
paroxysm.  This  may  be  often  accomplished  by  mere  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  abstinence  from  all  solid  food ;  for  the  tendency  of 
nature  may  be  the  right  way,  if  she  be  not  embarrassed  by  exciting 
causes ;  the  slightest  of  which,  as  a  shock  of  the  mind,  may  throw  her 
into  a  state  of  incubation.  Thb  shows  not  only  the  great  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  vital  properties,  during  the  intermission,  to  morbid  changes, 
but,  also,  their  frequent  disposition  to  return,  unaided,  to  their  natural 
state.  Should  they  require  any  other  intervention  from  art  than  the 
mere  act  of  withholding  exciting  causes,  it  is  manifest,  from  what  I 
have  now  said,  that  slight  influences  from  remedial  agents  will  be  am- 
ply sufficient ;  so  only  we  discard  pernicious  causes,  and  there  be  no 
severe  local  disease.  The  remedies  for  this  purpose  consist  of  a  group 
that  are  called  specifics,  and  have  been  suggested  by  experience  inde- 
pendently of  any  g^eral  principles;  so  very  pecidiar  is  the  state  of 
the  vital  properties  during  the  period  of  intermission.  Of  these  specific 
agents  the  Peruvian  bark  and  its  alkaloids  is  one,  arsenic  another,  and 
cobweb  another ;  coming  severally  from  each  of  the  three  great  king- 
doms, and  each  exeiting  nearly  an  equal  control  over  the  progress  of 
incubation,  but  without  any  other  known  analogies  to  each  other ;  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  quinine,  or  arsenic,  which  would 
have  been  surely  morbific  at  any  other  stage  of  the  paroxysm^  may 
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now  be  employed  with  a  remarkably  curadv«  efiect.  But,  a  ereat  er- 
ror IB  often  committed  in  exbibking  quinine,  in  this  very  taneible  state 
9f  the  organic  properties,  in  excessive  quantities ;  by  which  the  dis- 
ease-is either  prolonged,  or  the  predisposition  only  temporarily  sub- 
dned,  or  local  affections  induced  or  aggravated.  As  an  invariable  and 
important  rule,  also,  just  in  proportion  as  the  organic  properties  are 
approaching  a  state  of  health,  so  should  our  treatment  be  cautiously 
mild,  or  it  will  light  up  disease  (§  764.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm., 
voL  i.,  p.  443,  &cj. 

676,  a.  In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  stated  a  problem  for  the  spe- 
cific object  of  showing;  the  variety  of  changes  which  diseases. are  liable 
to  sustain  in  their  pathological  character  during  a  short  period  of  their 
progress,  and  the  importance  of  adapting  the  treatment  to  the  changes 
which  may  ensue,  with  no  other  reference  to  symptoms  than  as  they 
are  indicative  of  the  seat  of  disease  and  its  true  pathology  (§  762). 
But  I  have  also,  incidentally «  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  any  part  of  the  problems  of  disease,  or  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  agents,  by  any  philosophy  borrowed  from 
the  inorganic  world,  or  by  any  hypothesis  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
The  vital  solidists,  however,  being  numerically  small,  they  must  be 
little  ceremonious  with  error;  and  once  more,  therefore,  I  shall  bring 
into  contrast  the  adverse  doctrines  (§  350^-376^,  433-450).  With 
this  intention  I  shall  submit  the  philosophy  as  now  taught  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  interpret  by  that 
philosophy,  if  he  can,  the  problems  contained  in  th^  last  preceding 
section. 

676,  b.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Liebig's 
speculations  in  medicine  are  in  general  vogue  in  Great  Britain  (§ 
349,  d)f  and  have  become  incorporated  in  medical  works  of  every  de- 
scription (§  433).  Take  the  following  example,  relative  to  my  pres- 
ent topic,  from  the  long-celebrated  and  able,  but  now  completely  met- 
amorphosed, Pharas^acologia  of  Dr.  Paris  (^  339,  h), 

'*  In  a  recent  work  hj  Professor  Liebig,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred,"  says  Dr.  Pans,  "  we  are  presented  with  views  not  only  aj^ 
plicable  to  the  question  under  discussion,  but  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  contagious 
matter,  and  its  reproduction  in  the  living  body.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained his  important  application  of  the  dynamic  law  of  La  Place  to 
chemical  action ;  viz.,  that  a  body,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  state 
of  transformation,  may  impart  its  peculiar  condition  to  compounds  with 
which  it  may  happen  to  communicate." 

Dr.  Paris  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it "  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Liebig"  to  apply  this  doctrine  of  "  fermentation,"  "  putrefaction," 
&e.,  to  the  living  body,  in  explanation  of  "  the  modus  operandi  of  con- 
tagious matter,''  &c.  I  had  occasion  to  set  forth  this  philosophy  of  the 
Continental  Chemist  in  my  Examination  of  Reviews,  together  with 
the  principal  examples  by  which  it  was  sustained  (p.  55).  Some  of 
them  occur,  also,  in  the  present  work  (§  350,  nos.  29  to  46,  and  78  to 
97).  Of  the  "  sausages,"  by-the-way  (to  illustrate  the  extent  of  ac(|ui- 
escence),  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Paris  that,  "  by  entering  the  blood,  they  im- 
part their  peculiar  action  to  the  constituents  of  uiat  fluid,  and  all  the 
substances  in  the  body  are  induced  to  undergo  a  modified  putrefaction^^ 
(§  339  by  349  d,  350,  no.  44). 

Eb 
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I  shall  not  pursue  tbitf  subject  farther,  having,  in  the  Medical  and 
Phyaiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i^  p.  385-?  16),  devoted  an  Essay  to 
the  merits  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  all  the  foregoing  pointy 
the  '*  sausages/'  &a,  are  duly  inv6stig«ited  (§  282). 

And  now  to  complete  this  example  of  sudden  and  general  illuming 
tion,  and  {o  exemplify,  again  and  again,  **  the  recent  progress  of  med- 
ical science"  under  the  auspices  of  **  experimental  philosophy,"  let  us 
hear  Dr.  Paris  as  he  was,  at  a  former  edition  of  his  Pharmacologia, 
and  when  he  and  others  were  just  as  much  enlightened  as  to  the  con- 
nection of  chemistry  with  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes  of  man,  as 
when  he  put  forth  the  ninth  and  last  edition  of  that  distinguished 
work.     Thus : 

*'  Ever;jr  rational  physician  must  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  absurdity 
of  expecting  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  upon  principles  de- 
duceo  from  the  analogies  of  inert  matter ;  and  we  therefore  nnd  that 
theynost  intelligent  physiologists  of  modem  times  have  been  anxious  to 
discourage  the  attempt,  and  to  deprecate  its  folly  ^* 

In  descanting  upon  the  interference  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Mr. 
Brande,  with  medical  topics,  Dr.  Paris  remarked,  that 

"  Whenever  the  chemist  forsakes  his  l4iboratory  for  the  bedside,  hb 

FOBFEITS  ALL  HIS  CLAIMS  TO  OUR  nBSPBCT  AND  HIS  TITLE  TO  OUR  CON- 
FIDENCE'' (§  709). 

III.   BTHPTOHS. 

677.  Symptomatology  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  pathology ;  be- 
ing the  doctrine  of  symptoms.  It  embriuses  all  the  phenomena  which 
result  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  morbid  states,  and  includes, 
therefore,  the  physical  as  well  as  vital  si^s  (§  883). 

678.  During  the  healthy  state  of.  the  vital  properties,  all  the  results 
of  life  progress  in  one  uniform  way,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  organic  being  (§  249).  But,  as  soon  as  the  prop- 
erties of  an^  part  undergo  changes,  there  arise  corresponding  changes 
in  the  motions  of  the  vessels,  and  in  all  the  phendmena  and  products 
rt  177). 

679.  Now  it  is  owing  to  the  intangible,  invisible  nature  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  all  phenomena,  that  we  are  compelled  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  or  properties  upon  which  they  depend,  the  modifications 
which  the  powers  or  properties  may  undergo,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  phenomena 
are  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  causes,  the  more  significant  will 
they  be  of  their  nature  and  existing  condition.  This  undeniable  fact 
shows  us  the  superiority  of  the  primary  effects  of  disease,  as  a  g^ide 
to  pathological  conditions,  over  those  ultimate  results  which  are  dis- 
closed by  morbid  anatomy. 

680.  In  entering  upon  this  inductive  branch  of  pathology,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  complex  the  nature  and  varie- 
ty of  symptoms,  they  have  always  as  much  an  absolute  cause  as  any 
effect  in  the  inorganic  world;  and  I  am  led  to  this  remark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  another, — that  it  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
to  ascertain  the  former  than  the  latter.  When  motions  are  disturbed 
in  the  subordinate  kingdom,  it  is  the  first  impulse  of  reason  to  trace 
out  the  cause ;  but  that  is  the  measure  of  its  compass.     The  Power 
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tKat  gave  to  matter  ita  bfeing,  or  natural  influence^  can  alone  rectify 
the  cause*  But,  how  difFerefit  with  organic  nature !  How  expres- 
sive of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  causes  of  motion  in  the 
4esd  and  the  living  world !  In  the  latter,  all  is  fluctuating  in  its  na- 
ture, yet  all  controllable  in  thqjt  very  nature  by  the  hand  of  man.  We 
see  in  the  prfncinje  «f  life  the'  cause  of  organic  results.  We  see 
{\iose  results  vacillating' •in* every  possible  aspect;  and,  as  with  the 
chemist,  or  the  astronomer,  in  the  former  case,  we  interrogate  the 
cause.  But  we  do  so  with  a  far  higher  aim ;  for  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  amenable  to  rectifying  influences.  In  the  world  of  matter 
and  ip  {he  world  of  life,  the  causes  of  etVatic  phenomena  may  be  on 
a  par,  in  principle.  The  disturbing  influences  may  be  alike  due  to  a 
common  cause,  in  each  department,  respectively.  But,  in  the  miner- 
al kingdom,  there  are  numerous  fundamental  causes  in  operation,  and 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  may  depend  upon  opposing  influences.  In 
the  organic,  from  the  mushroom  to  man,  there  is  but  one  cause ;  and 
hence  the  obvious  induction  that  certain  changes  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  that  one  give  rise  to  all  those  diversified  eflects  which  foim 
the  transient  phenomena  of  disease,  or  those  more  stable  changes 
which  are  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  being  from  its  embryo  to  its 
adult  state,  or  in  the  vicissit^ides  of  temperament.  Sec, 

We  therefore  apply  ourselves,  I  say,  to  the  cause  itself;  and  here 
all  analogy  disappears  with  any  known  cause  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. The  former  is  changeable  in  its  nature,  and  as  the  changes  go 
on,  its  existence  comes  to  an  end.  But  the  same  First  Cause  Who 
imparted  that  instability  for  great  and  vnse  purposes.'  ordained,  also, 
that  when  the  principle  of  life  should  bo  diverted  from  its  natural 
condition  by  untoward  agents,  it  should  still  possess,  through  the  same 
.  law  of  mutability,  a  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  other 
agents  that  shall  awaken  its  inherent  tendency  to  a  state  of  integrity. 
In  tracing  out  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  disease  through  the  at- 
tendant phenomena,  we  are  also  animated  with  the  conviction  that 
organic  oeings  are  subject  to  laws  as  precise  as  those  which  rule  in 
the  inorganic  world,  under  all  their  fluctuations ;  and  the  greater  com- 
plexity in  the  elements  of  their  laws  than  such  as  relate  to  physics 
and  chemistry  should  stimulate  the  most  exact  investigation  of  symp- 
toms wherever  nature  may  demand  the  active  interference  of  art  (§ 
'237,  447  h). 

681,  a.  The  symptoms,  or  eflects  to  be  employed  as  guides  to  the 
nature  and  seats  ot  disease,  are,  1st.  Those  which  are  denominated 
vital  signs,  and  which  are  independent  of  physical  products.  2d. 
The  changes  of  motion  and  other  conditions  relating  to  the  vessels 
which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  which  are  independent  of 
structural  changes.  3d.  The  physical  products  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  denominations  of  secretions  and  excretions.  4th. 
Symptoms  of  the  foregoing  nature  which  are  determined  or  modified 
by  changes  of  organization,  and  about  which  morbid  anatomy  is  in- 
terested. 5th.  Signs  of  a  physical  nature  whiph  depend  upon  either 
some  change  of  structure,  or  on  the  accumulation  of  fluids,  or  the 
presence  of  some  unusual  fluid,  or  other  substance,  within  the  body. 
These  last  signs  come  to  us  principally  through  the  medium  of  sound 
and  touch.  The  first  three  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  symptoms  may 
be  denominated  primary,  the  last  two  secondary. 
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681,  h.  The  fiiH»  divisions  into  which  I  lime  diitriblited  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  the  remaining  fecta  %«hidh  we  derive  from  mor- 
bid anatomy,  ai>d  what  we  learn  from  remote  causey  and  the  effects 
of  remedial  agents,  supply  all  the  knowledge:  w««  can  obtain  of  the 
pathology  of  disease.  ^        '  ^  •• 

681,  c.  Wh  must,  therefore,  constonfly  concpm  oufatlves  about  ef- 
fects, whether  investigating  the  natural  vPoxUL  th^.  powers  by  which 
it  is  governed,  or  spiritual  existences. 

Symptoms,  then,  are  the  laiiguage  of  disease,  as  effects  are  T)f  all 
other  real  existences. 

682,  a.  Certain  symptoms  are  called  diagnoBtic,  By  these^  in  part, 
we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other.  A  symptom,  therdfbfe,  to 
be  diagnostic,  must  be  peculiar  to  one  affection.  Thus,  hydrophobia 
is  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  disease  which  is  called,  like  some 
other  affections,  after  the  name  of  its  diagnostic.  But  it  is  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease  as  it  affects  the  human  species.  The  diagnostic  of 
intermittent  fever  is  the  intermission  between  the  paroxysms ;  and  so 
of  their  attendant  intermittent  apoplexies  ;  and  paroxysmal  increase 
of  those  inflammations  that  are  relieved  by  bark,  and  the  intermission 
of  periodical  headaches,  and  of  tic  douloureux,  are  their  diagnostics. 

682,  h.  Some  diseases  may  have  several  diagnostic  s^ptoms.  Thus, 
in  pneumonia,  a  eood  diagnostic  is  found  in  the  tenacity  of  the  mucus. 
Another  dia^ostic  is  the  crepitating  noise  which  is  heard  on  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest.  The  first  symptom,  however,  is  often  absent, 
and  the  other  is  not  always  present,  especially  in  infants.  The  crep- 
itus, also,  disappears  when  condensation  of  the  air-cells  takes  place, 
and  this  disappearance  is  diagnostic  of  condensation.  But  if  the  pa<- 
tient  recover,  the  condensation  generally  disappears,  and  while  the 
process  of  absorption  is  going  on  the  crepitus  returns,  and-  this  is  di- 
agnostic of  the  absorption.  Many  diagnostics  are  supplied  by  aus- 
cultation as  to  the  particular  parts  which  are  affected  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  which  are  significant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. And  so  of  the  lungs.  Percussion  has  also  its  peculiar  diagnos- 
tic signs.  We  are  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  a  tumid  state  of  the 
abdomen  be  ovnng  to  flatulency  or  to  something  else.  A  hollow 
sound,  on  percussion,  assures  us  that  it  depends,  in  part,  at  least,  upon 
the  presence  of  some  gaseous  substance. 

682,  c.  Many  diseases  have  certain  symptoms  which  are  nearly 
always  present  at  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  but  are  more  or 
less  attendant  on  some  other  affections.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
hectic  fever  of  consumption.  In  such  instances  the  other  attending 
symptoms  will  determine  whether  the  prevailing  one  in  any  particu- 
lar affection  is  sijznificant  of  that  disease  in  the  case  before  us.  In- 
compressibility  of  the  pulse  is  perhaps  always  significant  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  it  often  requires  much  skill  to  detect  it. '  The  attendant 
hardness  of  the  pulse  may  be  then  taken  as  a  good  diagnostic ;  but 
this  also  is  often  ascertained  only  by  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  may  not 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  pulse  of  pre^ancy.  An  auxiliary 
diagnostic  will  then  be  found  in  a  buffiness  of  the  blood ;  but  here, 
too,  that  appearance  is  often  presented  by  the  blood  of  pregnant  fe- 
males. There  then  remains  an  unequivocal  diagnostic  of  inflammation 
in  the  associated  cupping  and  fimbriated  edges  of  the  blood  (§  688,  ^,e). 

On  the  other  hana,  there  are  many  affections  which  have  no  diag- 
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nosdc  symptoiB ;  a^cl  w%  muit  then  relj  upon  A^  combined  symp- 
toms, the  remote  causet,  kfi, 

68t,  d.  S«ch,  then,  are  symptoms  which  impart  a  general  appre- 
hension of  the  nature,  o/  disease,  or  of  its  variations,  &c.  They  serve 
as  an  aggregate  of  tbQ  other  attending  phenomena,  and,  in  a  general 
sensey  should  be  employ ea  only  as  starting  points  to  a  critical  investi- 
gation of  those  numernos  details  which  may  alone  conduct  us  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  extent  and  force  of  disease,  its  complications,  &c. 

68S.  There  are  other  symptoms  which  are  called  prognostic.  It  is 
by  these,  in  part,  that  we  judge  of  the  deepree  of  danger,  and  of  the 
probable  issue  of  disease.  Hence  arise  the  teTtns/avorable  midjatal, 
and  vaiious  other  expressions  of  an  intermediate  impo^ 

684.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  of  symptoms,  or  deviations  from 
the  natural  states  of  the  body,  by  comparing  the  former  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  latter;  and  we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  ouier, 
and  learn  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  by  comparing  symptom* 
with  each  other.  By  the  same  system  of  comparison  we  judge,  also, 
of  the  effects  of  remedies,  form  our  prognosis,  &c. 

685.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  young  practitioner,  at  least, 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  methodical  analysis  of  disease,  with  a  steady 
view  to  its  pathological  cause,  and  the  successive  changes  which  may 
arise  in  respect  to  this  cause  (§  673,  675).     He  should  begin, 

1st.  With  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  temperament  of  the  subject, 
his  age,  habits,  &c. 

2d.  Make  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms,  the  organs  from  which 
they  spring,  their  general  aspect,  number,  variety,  &c. 

3d.  In  aU  cases  of  severity,  the  remote  causes  should  be  ascertain- 
ed as  far  as  possible. 

4th.  All  the  great  organs  should  be  next  critically  interrogated,  that 
the  primary  seat  of  disease  may  be  ascertained  and  understood,  and 
how  for  it  may  have  involved,  by  sympathetic  influences,  other  or- 
gans, both  in  their  compound  nature  and  in  their  individual  tissues 
(§  133,  &c.),  and  how  far,  also,  the  sympathetic  results  may  react 
upon  the  primary  disease,  or  institute  sympathetic  influences  among 
themselves. 

This  inquiry  embraces  all  the  vital  signs,  the  state  of  th^  secretions 
and  excretions,  and  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  emd 
percussion.  The  countenance,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  external  body,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  pulse,  &c.,  should 
come  under  review. 

5th.  A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  symptoms  should  be  instituted 
with  the  analogous  phenomena  in  health ;  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease  as  it  may  affect  other  parts ;  with  the  symptoms  as  they 
may  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees  and  at  different  staG;e8  of 
the  same  malady ;  with  the  symptoms  of  convalescence ;  and  with 
such  as  follow  die  action  of  medicines  {  and  with  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases. 

6th.  Inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the- symptoms  occur,  whether 
suddenly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  &c. 

7th.  Consider  their  progress,  their  changes,  the  mode  of  their  prog- 
ress, &c. 

8th.  Examine  the  relation  of  different  symptoms  to  each  other ;  as, 
their  relative  duration,  order  of  occurrence,  &c. 
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9th.  Calculate  (he  d^ee  or  force  of  the  Bymptoms;  a  point  of  dif- 
ficult attainment,  requinng  a  correct  appreciatioD  of  the  properties  of 
life,  a  profound  knowledge  of  phyaiology/an  extensive  ^M»)uaintance 
with  its  modifications  in  disease,  habits  of  a  close  analysis  of  symp- 
toms, much  thought,  and  a  well-disciplined  mind.  To  one  thus  quali- 
fied the  eye  of  the  patient  alone  may  be  a  luminous  index  to  the  de- 
gree or  force  of  the  general  symptoms  (§  }63,  714). 

686,  a.  And  now,  as  a  consummation,  next  to  the  direct  application 
of  remedies,  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  my  reader,  as 
immediately  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  without  which  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  would  only  serve  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  I  shall  introduce  a  practical  example,  aa  a  ^n- 
eral  standard  for  investigating  any  given  form  of  disease  with  a  view 
to  its  treatment  (§  714). 

686,  h.  Let  us,  th^n,  suppose  ourselves  called  to  a  case  of  idiopathic 
lisver  of  some  three  or  four  days'  duration,  in  which,  from  the  length 
of  its  continuance,  there  have  probably  arisen  some  local  inflamma- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  venous  congestions. 

We  proceed,  according  to  the  foregoing  method  (§  685),  to  inquire, 

1st  into  some  general  &cts,  and  Uike  a  general  survey  of  the  case. 
We  inquire  how  long  the  patient  has  been  sick,  with  what  symptoms 
he  was  attacked,  what  new  ones  have  subsequently  sprung  up,  wheth- 
er they  have  undergone  an  increase  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  decline 
toward  morning,  whether  the  attack  was  preceded  by  unusual  sen- 
sations, or  by  any  aigns  of  beginning  disease,  what  is  his  age,  consti- 
tution, habits,  &c.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  gives  us  a  general 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  come,  at  once,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  case  of  idiopathic  fever,  affecting  an  individual 
of  a  certain  age,  temperament,  habits,  &c.     This  leads  us^to  inquire, 

2d.  Into  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§  662),  and  as  they 
are  atmospheric  (§  648,  b\  we  ascertain  his  place  of  residence  for  a 
few  preceding  months.  We  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  lately  come 
from  a  city  where  yellow  fever  prevailed,  or  had  resided  from  one  to 
six  months  ago  where  typhus  was  rife,  or  where  it  is  known  to  occur, 
or  from  one  to  twelve  months  since  he  had  been  in  some  marshy  dis- 
trict, or  upon  some  new  rich  soil,  where  the  remittent  fever  delights ; 
or,  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  causes  originated  in  the 
place  where  he  is  attacked.  A  knowledge  of  any  of  these  facts, 
whichever  may  be  true,  goes  far  in  ascertaining  the  particular  modifi- 
cation of  fever  he  may  suffer  (§  650-^53).  Let  us  suppose  him  an 
Irish  emigrant,  just  landed  in  New  York.  We  suspect  at  onoe  ty- 
phus fever,  thouf  h  we  have  no  such  fever  originating  with  us.  It  is 
a  very  common  form  of  fever,  however,  in  Ireland ;  and  we  learn  far- 
ther m>m  our  patient  that  it  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood  when  he 
left  that  country.  This  knowledge  influences  our  subsequent  inqui- 
ries, when  we  proceed, 

3d.  To  inquire  specifically  into  the  symptoms  attendant  on  all  the 
orffans,  and  to  compare  t}iem  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  each. 
We  begin  where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  luid  pass  from 
one  organ  to  another  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  most  obvious  symp- 
toms, or  as  they  may  seem  to  be  related  by  sympathetic  influences 
(§  660).  The  disease  being  typhus,  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are 
probably  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.    We  inquire 
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SB  to  headache,  whether  obtuse  or  acute,  in  what  part  of  the  head, 
Jbc. ;  whether  there  be  drowainew  or  wakefulness ;  whether  there  be 
an  unusual  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  of  the  temporal  arteries,  or 
an  exalted  temperature  of  the  headj  whether  the  fiice  be  suffused 
with  blood,  and  if  so,  whether  the  plethora  be  in  the  arteries  or 
veins,*-being  florid  in  one  case  and  purplish  in  the  other.  We  look 
critically  at  the  eyes,  observe  how  their  lustre  or  other  expression  is 
affected ;  whether  the  pupil  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and,  if  the  sight 
be  dim,  we  inquire  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  retina,  or 
how  far  to  actual  cerebral  disease  or  to  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with  any 
gastro-intestinal  derangement ;  whether  the  conjunctiva  or  the  eye- 
lids be  red  or  purplish,  whether  moist  or  dry,  &c.  We  attend  to  the 
hearing,  whether  dull  or  acute ;  observe  how  far  speech  may  be  af^ 
fected,  and  how  much  any  iropec^ment  may  be  due  to  cerebral  disease, 
or  to  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  to  inattention,  &c.  These  inquiries 
relative  to  the  senses  should  be  accompanied  by  others  respecting 
the  mind,  whether  memory  be  much  affected,  perception  and  reflec* 
tion  impaired,  whether  there  be  hallucinations  when  awake,  or  talking 
in  sleep,  and  whether  sleep  be  comatose,  or  how  long  continued,  &c. 
These  inquiries  mav  leave  little  doubt  that  there  is  both  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion  within  the  head,  which  will  be  cleared  up  by 
an  investigation  of  Symptoms  relative  to  other  organs  (§  803,  ace,). 
Our  attention  may  be  next  attracted  to  the  chest  by  cough,  or  some 
embarrassment  of  respiration.  We  inquire  when  the  cough  began, 
what  its  frequency  and  severity,  how  far  it  may  be  independent,  in 
its  origin,  of  other  local  burdens  of  disease,  or  how  far  consequent 
on  abdominal  affections,  and  whether  attended  by  expectoration,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  matter  expectorated.  We  count  the  respira- 
tions, and  observe  their  equality  or  inequality.  We  see,  perhaps, 
that  the  brain  influences  the  respiration  unfavorably,  especially  if 
slow,  and  this  adds  to  our  conviction  that  mischief  exists  in  the 
head ;  or,  if  the  breathing  be  hurried,  it  may  be  due  to  febrile  excite- 
ment, or  to  abdominal  derangement.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
show  us  that  some  inflammatory  action  is  going  on  in  the  lungs ;  bat 
we  are  doubtful,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  thoracic  pain,  and  as 
the  sputa  is  rather  adhesive,  whether  inflammation  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  or  have  reached  the  air-cells  and 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  constituting  pneumonia.  We  therefore  resort 
to  auscultation  and  percussion  to  resolve  the  doubt.  From  the  for- 
mer we  learn  that  there  is  no  crepitus,  that  the  murmur  is  clear  and 
free,  and  there  is  only  a  mucous  lile;  by  percussion,  we  find  that 
the  resonance  is  good,  and  we  therefore  dismiss  our  fears  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  pneumonia,  or  of  tubercle.  But  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  his  chest.  We  ask  him  to  breathe  deeply,  and 
the  pain  is  much  increased,  as  it  is  also  on  coughing.  From  this 
symptom,  and  the  absence  of  pneumonia,  we  are  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  while  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion tell  us  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue. 
It  is  now  time  to  feel  of  the  pulse,  to  learn  how  far  the  heart  syn^ 
pathises  with  these  local  inflammations,  since  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ences determined  upon  the  heart  may  show  us  considerably  the  sever- 
ity of  the  local  inflammations.  But  this  orean  is  also  under  the  inflo-  ' 
•nee  of  the  general  idiopathic  disease,  and  it  is  often  one  of  the  niceH 
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poiDts  to  determine  how  much  of  its  character  is  due  to  the  febrile  af- 
fection and  how  much  to  local  burdens  of  disease.  And  the  difficul- 
ty is  enhanced  if  influences  are  directly  propagated  abroad  by  cere- 
bral disease.  We  find  the  pul§e,  perhaps,  not  so  hard  or  full  as  we 
had  emected,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  more  of  venous  congestion 
than  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  or,  that  there  may  be  ve- 
nous congestion  in  some  other  organ  not  yet  examined,  since  these 
congestions  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  typhus,  and  to  moderate  a 
hardness  of  the  pulse  which  the  coexisting  inflammations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  lungs  would  otherwise  produce  (§  815,  &c.). 
Perhaps  we  discover,  also,  m  the  pulse,  some  mtermission  or  other 
irregularity  in  its  stroke.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  organic  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  to  resolve  this  doubt,  we  again  resort  to  auscul- 
tation. We  find,  however,  all  the  sounds  good,  and  we  Are  now  led 
by  the  foregoing  symptom,  along  with  the  subdued  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  want  of  any  great  incompressibility,  to  suspect  venous 
congestion  of  the^liver,  since  intermission  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  pulse,  without  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  commonly  depends 
upon  that  state  of  hepatic  disease,  though,  also,  on  cerebral  inflam- 
mation ;  but  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  former 
case,  when,  also,  in  the  absence  of  fever,  it  is  often  pretematurally 
fdow;  or,  if  slowness  of  pulse  depend  on  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  respiration  is  also  apt  to  be  slow, 
whiler  it  is  unafiected  in  simple  hepatic  congestion  (§  390,  b).  We 
then  take  the  liver  next  in  our  range  of  inquiry.  We  find,  jperhaps, 
some  obscure  tenderness  on  pressing  its  region,  and  the  patient  may 
have  had  some  pain  in  this  quarter.  We  then  look  at  the  skin,  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  shade  of  yellow,  and  when  our  cathartics  oper- 
ate, we  examine  the  discharges  with  various  references,  but  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  state  of  the  hepatic  secretions.  If  they  are  blackish,  or 
green,  this  strengthens  our  conclusion  as  to  congestion  of  the  liver, 
though  the  congestion  may  be  so  profound  that  little  or  no  bile  is  se- 
creted. This  condition  of  the  liver,  however,  is  more  apt  to  attend 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers.  We  observe  whether  there 
be  a  redundancy  of  intestinal  mucus,  as  this  would  denote  some  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  has  ofien  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  case,  as  does  also  that  irritable  state  of  the 
intestine  which  is  denoted  by  the  diarrhcea  that  often  supervenes  in 
the  progress  of  typhus  fever.  We  look  at  the  urine,  and  find  it  per- 
haps scanty,  scalding,  very  high-colored,  and  depositing  a  sediment. 
This,  however,  would  imply  nothing  distinctly,  but  that  the  kidneys 
sufler  in  their  powers  and  functions,  though  great  scantiness  of  urine 
and  a  high  color  would  denote  a  considerable  burden  of  disease  upon 
one  or  more  important  remote  organs,  and  those  particularly  the  di- 
gestive organs.  We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  partly  with  a  reference  to  its  morbid  state,  and  in 
part  to  aid  our  judgment  in  the  right  administration  of  medicines. 
Here,  too,  we  may  find  a  great  focus  of  morbid  spmpathies,  great  in- 
fluences radiating  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  light- 
ing up  inflammations  or  congestions  of  other  parts,  or  maintaining  and 
aggravating  such  as  may  have  sprung  from  other  causes,  and  sustain- 
ing itself  reverberated  morbid  sympathies  f§  514  A,  647,  660).  Wa 
press,  for  example,  the  region  of  the  stomach,  to  learn  whether  it  be 
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tender,  and  in  like  manner  examine  the  whole,  or  special  regions,  of 
the  abdomen,  if  there  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  and 
we  make  percussion  to  see  if  there  be  flatulency.  We  inquire  what 
food  the  patient  has  recently  taken,  atid  whether  the  bowels  have  been 
constipated  or  loose.  In  all  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  are  often  ereat* 
ly  aided  by  the  appearances  of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  throughout  the  continuance  of  disease  {§  694^). 
We  also  examine  the  tongue  with  a  reference  to  several  objects,  but 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
We  notice  its  color  at  its  edges  and  in  the  centre ;  whether  coated,  and 
how  extensively,  and  what  die  color  of  the  coating  in  its  different  parts; 
whether  light  and  loose,  smooth  and  rough ;  whether  dry  and  moist, 
and  the  extent  of  each ;  whether  the  tongue  be  enlarged  or  contracted, 
pointed  or  obtuse,  smooth  or  indented  at  its  edges,  what  its  color,  &c. 
We  look  at  the  fauces,  to  learn  if  they  be  red  or  purplish,  as  indica- 
tive of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion,  or  other  derangement  in  the 
important  organs  below;  observe  whether  there  be  glutinous  matter 
on  the  teeth,  and  what  its  color,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may 
collect. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  more  distinctly  than  before  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin ;  whether  it  be  dry  or  moist,  or  each  alternate- 
ly, and  the  duration  of  each,  whether  hot,  warm,  or  cold,  and  at  what 
times,  and  how  long,  whether  the  heat  be  distributed  equally,  whether 
the  feet  be  cold  when  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hot,  whether  the  skin 
be  rough  or  smooth,  what  its  color,  whether  there  be  "  sudamina," 
"  rose-colored  spots,"*  &c. 

The  patient  may  require  the  loss  of  blood,  and  we  observe  its  col- 
or, whether  dark  or  florid,  the  manner  in  which  it  flows  from  the  arm, 
whether  in  a  full  stream  or  whether  it  trickle,  whether  it  throw  up  a 
buffy  coat,  be  indented  or  cupped  in  its  centre,  or  fimbriated  at  its 
edges;  and,  that  these  observations  may  be  perfect,  we  take  an  ounce 
in  a  wine-glass  for  examination  (§  682  c,  688  e). 

If,  in  the  case  of  fever  now  under  examination,  there  be  a  predom- 
inating influence  of  the  venous  congestions  over  the  membranous  in- 
flammations, the  blood  will  be  dark,  will  trickle  fi*om  the  arm,  or  flow 
in  a  languid  stream,  at  first,  and  will  throw  up  a  buffy  coat,  without 
as  much  indentation  as'  when  membranous  in^mmation  exists  with- 
out venous  congestion. 

686,  c.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  symptoms  is,  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner, necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  many  severe  diseases,  but 
must  be  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  apparently  tedious,  but  is  accomplished  with  rapidity  by  a 
little  practice.  Nor  have  I  stated  all  the  inquiries  which  snould  have 
been  instituted,  and  which  may  be  of  essential  moment.  Thus,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  smell  to  ascertain  whether  any  foetor 
we  may  observe  come  from  the  mouth,  or  stomach,  or  lungs,  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  also  supply  a  variety  of 
facts  as  to  bis  sensations, — whether  restless,  weary,  prostrated  in  his 
voluntarv  muscles,  what  as  to  pain,  or  sensations  of  heat,  chilliness, 
&c.  We  vary  his  posture,  to  learn  how  it  may  affect  respiration,  or 
the  state  of  his  pulse.    I  have  also  lefl  out  of  my  examination  of  the 

*  See  Emej  on  the  Writioga  of  Looii,  in  Medical  and  Phytiological  Commentarit^ 
ToL  iL,  p.  794,  &c. 
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feregoiag  case  ao  iDquiry  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  symptonu  took 
place, — whether  auddeuly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  whetb* 
er  they  began  with  a  chill,  or  with  a  paroxysm  of  heat,  &c.,  about 
which  the  patient  should  be  specifically  interrogated.  Nor  did  I  ex- 
amine sufficiently  the  relation  of  the  different  symptoms  to  each  other^ 
as  their  relative  duration,  their  order  of  occurrence,  &C.,  by  which  we 
ascertain  which  organ  was  first  inflamed  or  congested,  and  what  oth- 
ers are  more  or  less  affected  by  sympatlietic  influences.  And  there 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  their  mode 
of  progress,  their  spontaneous  changes,  or  such  as  may  anse  from  in- 
cidental exciting  causes,  or  from 'the  action  of  remedies,  &c,,  and, 
also,  their  comparison  with  those  of  other  modifications  of  fever,  or 
other  forms  of  disease.  I  said  nothing,  specifically,  as  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  degree  or  force  of  the  symptoms,  which  is  always  a  subject 
for  accurate  consideration,  as  it  goes  fiir  in  denoting  the  severity  of 
disease  in*  different  parts,  and  is  one  important  guide  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  remedies.  But  this  is  an  attainment,  as  already  in^ 
plied,  which  cannot  be  imparted  by  a  description  of  symptoms,  since 
their  force  cannot  be  expressed  in  language.  Their  estimate  must 
oome,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  (§  683,  no.  9,  762). 

686,  d.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  physioloey  enlarges,  and 
we  apply  it  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  the  practice  of  a  minute 
analysis  of  symptoms  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  But,  to  ac- 
quire this  professional  tact  cm:  skill,  we  must  first  ^o  through  the 
school  of  elementary  instruction  and  practice.  But  mdustry  will  at 
last  triumph,  and  what  seemed  at  first  obscure  in  diseases  may  be- 
come luminous  at  a  comparatively  superficial  view.  We  then  begin 
to  neglect,  more  or  less,  many  of  the  minutiae.  We  confine  ourselves 
more  to  the  most  prominent  or  characteristic  symptoms.  The  coun- 
tenance alone  may  tell  us  of  a  labyrinth  of  disease.  But,  it  vrill  still 
often  happen  that  no  prominent  symptoms  are  present,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details ;  or  they  may  be  so  confused 
and  indistinct  as  to  render  us  undecided  as  to  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  till  other  symptoms  are  developed.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  growth  of  a  plant.  When  it  first  emerges  from  the 
ground,  it  may  have  no  specific  characters  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  it  be  destined  for  a  tree  or  a  weed.  We  must  therefore 
await  the  development  of  its  characters,  which,  if  it  continue  to 
grow,  it  vrill  certainly  put  forth.  There  is  often  an  obscurity  of  a  like 
nature,  in  diseases,  at  their  early  invasion,  and  even  when  profound. 
The  soundest  judgment  may  be  baffled  in  the  adaptation  of  certain 
remedies ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  administered  internally,  especially  if 
active,  no  risk  should  be  taken,  but  farther  developments  awaited. 

OF  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  SYMPTOMS. 

687.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the 
general  principles  which  respect  the  present  branch  of  my  inquiries. 
But,  in  consideration  of  what  I  shall  say  of  the  pathology  and  treats 
ment  of  inflammation,  venous  congestion,  and  fever,  as  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bloodletting,  I  have  determined  to  express  my  own  views  as 
to  some  of  the  symptoms  which  take  a  prominent  rank  in  diseases.  It 
is  also  my  desire  to  associate  the  results  ef  disease  with  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  them,  that  these  important  sources  of  pathological 
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knowledge  may  be  ttadied  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  which 
diBtinguisb  the  philosophical  physician  from  the  mere  empyric  (5i,  a). 

T%e  Pulse. 

687^.  There  is  one  system  of  organs,  particularly,  whose  actions 
are  so  constantly  modified  by  sympadietic  mftuences,  and  whose  phe* 
aomena  are  universally  employed  m  estimating  the  nature,  force,  &c.« 
of  all  diseases,  and  at  all  stages  of  their  prosress,  and  which  are  also 
elementary  in  denoting  the  efiects  of  remedies,  especially  of  loss  of 
blood,  that  I  shall  make  a  general  analysis  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics. We  generally  leam  the  influences  exerted  upon  this  system 
of  organs  by  the  varying  states  of  the  pulse^  and  the  radial  artery  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  though  the  pulse  may  be 
often  advantageously  examined  in  other  places.  Thus,  in  inflamma- 
tions and  congestions  of  the  brain,  it  is  useful  to  leam  how  far  the 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  may  be  specifically  afiected.  So,  in  similar 
affections  of  the  liver,  we  attend  to  any  unusual  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  all  such  cases,  irritations  are  apt  to 
be  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  along  the  principal  communis 
eating  arteries,  by  which  their  action  is  more  or  less  increased  (§  498). 
It  may  be  also  impoftantf  sometimes,  to  examine  the  heart  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  may  be  suspected  of  being  the  seat  of  absolute  dis- 
ease ;  and,  although  the  pulse  be  generally  regulated  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  as  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  are  liable  to 
independent  influences,  and  the  pulse,  therefore,  may  be  sometimes 
deceptive  in  one  or  in  both  radial  arteries.  If  there  be  inflammation 
of  the  hand  or  arm,  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  find  the  pulse  on  that 
side  with  greater  characteristics  of  disease  than  on  the  other ;  and 
difierences  will  arise  from  mere  difierences  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
In  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  influence 
will  ofl:en  exert  an  effect,  less  common  in  similar  affections  of  other 
organs,  upon  the  cwillary  vessels,  and  this  effect  is  sometimes  strongly 
pronounced  by  an  inequality  in  the  radial  arteries  (§  929-936,  973, 
974).  In  various  forms  of  disease  the  heart  sometimes  beats  wi& 
greater  force  than  is  denoted  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  sometimes 
the  pulse  is  very  voluminous  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
heart.     (See  Medical  and  Phytiolog.  Comm.^  vol.  i.,  p.  236,) 

688,  a.  When  the  radial  pulse  is  examined^  the  four  fingers  should 
be  applied  along  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  various  degrees  of 
pressure  should  be  made.  The  blood  taken  for  examination  should 
be  received  into  a  wine-glass,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  full  stream. 

688,  h.  Certain  general  conditions  of  the  pulse  worth  noticing  are 
the  following  :*-its  quickneu^  9laumes$,/requencyj  har^nen,  softness^  in- 
oampre$sihUity^  compreMibility^Jfdlness,  tmallne^t  strength,  weakness^ 
obUntctum^Jreedam,  nUermiuian,  redoublings  tremblings  and  other  ino- 
quaUUee. 

688,  c.  Qm«c^ii«m.— This  term  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  slow- 
nets,  although  it  is  generally  so  considered.  Frequency  is  the  opposite 
of  slowness.  Quickness  arises  from  the  systole  of  the  heart  occupying 
less  time  than  its  diastole ;  so  that  a  quick  may  be  a  slow  pulse.  The 
stroke  is  then  sudden,  the  dilatation  more  prolonged,  with  an  interval 
somewhat  distinct.  A  frequent  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  what 
the  term  denotes.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  in  about  equal  times. 
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A  daw  pulee  is,  also,  like  ^frequmt  one,  uniform  as  it  respects  the 
systole  ana  diastole,  both  of  which  are  prolonged.  It  is  most  apt  to  , 
be  attendant  on  chronic  Tenons  congestions,  Uiough,  as  the  affection 
advaaces,  or  undergoes  any  sudden  increase,  it  may  becomeyre^tiaii^ 
When  dow  in  such  conditions,  the  pulse  is  also  often  intermittent  or 
otherwise  irregular,  and  if  it  subsequently  become  frequent,  the  irreg- 
ularities are  apt  to  disappear.  Venous  congestion  is  always  to  be 
suspected,  and  especially  m  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  is  pretematu- 
rally  slow,  without  other  manifest  signs  of  disease  (§  390,  h). 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  an  important  symptom,  in  a  general  sense. 

688,  d.  Hardness  and  Softness, — These  terms  stand  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  Softness  is  a  natural  state,  and  hardness  a  morbid  one ; 
though  a  pulse  may  be  pretematurally  soft.  Hardness  of  pulse  is  one 
of  its  most  important  modifications.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  indica- 
tive of  inflammation,  and  no  considerable  inflammation  can  exist  long 
without  producing  it  It  appears  to  depend  upon  some  direct  modi- 
fication of  the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
heart ;  the  nervous  influence  being  determined  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  inflammatory  affections,  upon  the  whole  arterial  system  (§  226, 233, 
973,  &c.).  The  term  hardness  may  be  well  understood  by  comparing 
the  sensation  to  that  which  is  produced  by  a  solid  rod  rising  simulta- 
neously, and  not  successively,  against  the  four  fingers. 

688,  d-d.  Hardness  is  often  confounded  with  strength  sud/kllness ; 
but  the  three  symptoms  are  very  different  ft'om  each  other.  A  hard 
pulse  is  perfectly  compatible  with  smallness  and  weakness  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  seen  especially  in  peritoneal, inflammation  of  the  intestine, 
and  iu  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  latter  in  unsubdued  inflamma- 
tions after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  often  in  congestive  fe- 
vers, and  in  phlebitis.  To  distinguish  the  hardness  fully,  in  these  lat- 
ter cases,  requires  a  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure ;  scarcely  more 
than  a  gentle  touch  with  the  four  fingers.  Greater  compression  may 
extinguish  the  symptom,  and  the  pulse  may  even  appear  to  be  soft. 
The  distinction  is  often  of  great  importance,  especially  in  congestive 
diseases,  as  upon  it  may  depend  the  decision  of  those  who  are  apt  to 
be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  in  the  important  matter  of  blood- 
letting (§  961-965,  971). 

688,  6.  Compressibility  and  IncompressihUity, — IncompressihUity  of 
pulse  is  probably  peculiar  to  inflammatory  conditions,  and  one  of  the 
most  uniform  characteristics  of  the  pulse  when  such  conditions  invade 
the  general  circulatory  system  by  sympathetic  influences.  But  when 
inflammation  is  fully  overcome,  especially  if  general  bloodletting  have 
been  freely  practiced,  the  pulse  is  often  more  easily  compressed  than 
in  health.  So  ll»ng,  however,  as  the  disease  continues  to  affect  the 
general  circulatory  system,  that  peculiar  characteristic  remains,  in  va- 
rious degrees,  unless  the  remedies  be  very  depressing,  or  the  powers 
of  life  verging  toward  a  state  of  extinction.  But,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  what  I  have  said  of  hardness  of  pulse  in  venous  conges- 
tions, incompressibility  is  less  marked  in  all  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion than  in  equal  conditions  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Hero, 
too,  as  with  hardness  of  pulse,  the  observer  is  very  liable  to  be  deceiv- 
ed ;  since  the  general  volume  of  the  pulse  may  give  way  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  yet  the  pulse  be  incompressible  (§  688,  d). 

The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  this  symptom,  in  doubtful  cases, 
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10  to  make  a  hard  piessure  with  one  finger,  and  a  moderate  preeam^ 
with  another  on  the  distant  side,  when  a  thread-like  stream  will  he 
felt  by  that  finger. 

Hardness  and  incompresMility  generally  demand  the  loss  of  blood ; 
though  whether  local  or  general,  and  the  necessary  extent,  must  be 
determined  by  other  symptoms ;  the  extent,  especieJly,  by  the  efiects 
produced  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting. 

688,  ee.  Coincident  with  hardness  and  tncompresnbUity  of  pulse, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  inflammation,  is  the  huffy  coat^  with  its  depress- 
ed centre,  and  often  fimbriated  edges.  The  buff  which  forms  on  the 
blood  in  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  increased  vascular  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  a  modification  of  its  vital  properties  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  obtains  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  is  the  ground- 
work of  those  active  fi>rm8  of  the  disease  which  so  often  beset  the 
uterus  and  other  parts  in  the  earlv  stages  of  childbed ;  and  should  the 
indented  centre  and  fimbriated  edge  make  their  appearance,  we  shall 
scarcely  fail  of  deriving  farther  confirmation  of  the  actual  presence  of 
inflammation  in  an  attendant  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the 
pulse,  and  probably,  also,  in  some  local  symptoms.  And  so  of  the 
buff  which  IS  sometimes  apparently  consequent  on  violent  exercise ; 
but  more  probably  dependent  upon  some  obscure  inflammation.  We 
may  not  trust,  in  these  rare  instances,  to  the  carelessness  of  many 
observers,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  while  the  fact  should  not  be 
neglected  that  this  exception  to  a  significant  indication  for  loss  of 
blood  has  been  raised  by  such  as  are  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 

The  indentation,  or  cupping,  is  generally  leas  strongly  pronounced 
after  each  abstraction  of  blo(3,  and  niay  aisajppear  altogether,  under 
the  lancet,  before  the  inflammation  is  subdued. 

The  fimbriated  edge  is  most  common  where  inflammation  is  se- 
vere, and  has  established  a  strong  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
general  circulatory  system.  In  such  cases,  also,  it  will  often  continue 
to  occur  after  the  cupping  cisases  to  be  formed. 

Like  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the  pulse,  the  buffing  and 
cupping  of  blood,  for  reasons  already  stated,  are  less  strongly  marked 
in  venous  congestions  than  in  membranous  inflammations. 

The  formation  of  the  bufi*,  and  the  central  depression,  and  the  fim- 
briated edge,  are  remarkably  aflected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins.  A  shallow 
vessel  is  the  worst,  the  form  of  a  wine-glass  the  best. 

688,  yi  Fullness  and  Smallness  of  pulse. — These  terms  are  also  in 
opposition,  and  both  may  imply  a  preternatural  state  of  the  pulse, 
being  now  embloyed  in  their  morbid  acceptations.  Fullness  is  also 
synonymous  with  largeness. 

These  morbid  states  of  the  pulse  are  owing  to  sympathetic  influ- 
ences determined  both  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  extent  of 
these  influences  upon  each  other  is  very  variable,  and  must  be  judged 
of  by  direct  examination  of  the  pulse  at  the  heart  and  extremities. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  ia 
sent  out  by  the  heart,  since  the  volume  of  the  arteries  may  depend 
ereatly  upon  a  direct  expansion  of  the  vessels.  So  in  a  small  pulse, 
me  direct  morbid  influences  may  be  more  upon  the  arteries  than 
upon  the  heart,  by  which  the  veaaela  are  held  in  a.  contracted  state. 
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This  in  especiallj  seen  in  the  cold  Btage  of  ferer,  and  in  peritoneal 
enteritis.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  depressing  states  of  venous  con- 
gestion. In  all  such  cases,  an  influence  is  propagated  from  the  arte- 
ries to  the  heart,  hj  which,  as  well  as  hj  other  influences,  its  action 
is  accelerated ;  or,  if  not  accelerated,  then  the  blood  accumulates  in 
the  venous  system,  especially  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  profound  interchange  of  sympathies  well 
worthy  an  inquiring  mind  (§  222,  &c.,  614  d,  k,  I,  914-919,  929-936, 
973,  974). 

Smallness  of  pulse  is  generally  a  much  more  important  symptom 
than  fullness  ;  commonly  implying  the  presence  of  greater  eviL 
Connected  with  hardness,  it  is  always  bad,  when  it  is  dho/requetU, 

688,  g.  Strength  and  Weakness, — I  have  alreadv  remarked  that 
these  symptoms  are  often  mistaken  for  hardness  and  softness.  They 
depend,  principally,  upon  sympathetic  influences  that  are  exerted 
upon  the  heart  by  remote  organs,  though  certainly  not  altogether. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  an^  sympathetic  influences  are  ever 
exerted  upon  the  heart  without  being  simultaneously  extended,  more 
or  less,  to  the  arteries ;  especially  to  the  capillary  series  (§  481-485, 
973,  974).  But,  all  parts  of  any  one  division  of  the  arterial  system 
may  not  be  equally  anected,  or  one  part  may  be  sensibly  affected  axA 
not  the  rest,  as  in  bloshine,  and  as  in  j  687,  c. 

688,  h.  Obstruction  and  Freedom. — Obstruction  is  an  obscure  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  is  recognized 
in  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  its  cause,  as  it  probably  does  not 
actually  arise  fi*om  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  though 
it  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  capillary  blood-vossels  (§  386). 

688,  t.  Frequency  and  Slowness. — These  are  two  very  important 
symptoms  in  some  of  their  morbid  aspects,  and  are  often  replete  with 
information,  especially  as  to  the  force  of  disease  and  the  degree  d[ 
danger. 

To  ascertain  these  characters,  the  patient,  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  at  rest ;  and  if  a  child,  shoula  be  asleep. 

No  writer  has  so  well  described  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
^frequent  and  slow  pulse  as  Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  "  Commentaries.'* 
From  their  importance,  and  as  I  cannot  improve  Heberden's  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  quote  it. 

"  The  pulse  of  a  healthy  infant  asleep,"  he  says,  "  on  the  day  of 
its  birlh,  is  between  130  and  140  in  a  minute;  and  the  mean  rate  of 
the  first  month  is  120.  I  have  never  found  it  beat  slower  than  108. 
During  the  first  year,  the  limits  may  be  fixed  at  108  and  120.  For 
the  second  year  at  90  and  108.  For  the  third  year  at  80  and  100. 
The  same  vrill  very  nearly  serve  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 
In  the  seventh  year  the  pulsations  will  be  sometimes  so  few  as  72, 
though  generally  more ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  they  will  often  be  not 
more  than  70 ;  and,  therefore  (except  only  that  they  are  much  more 
easily  quickened  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause),  they  will  differ  but 
little  from  the  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult,  the  range  of  which  is  from 
a  little  below  60  to  a  little  above  80.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  by  10  or  12  in  a  minute,  after  a  full 
meaJ. 

**  If  the  pulse  either  of  a  child,  or  an  adult,  be  quickened  so  as  to 
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exceed  the  utnoat  faeahfay  limit  by  10  in  a  minute/ it  is  an  indic&tion 
of  some  little  disorder.  But  a  child  is  so  in-itable,  that,  during  the 
fint  year,  a  very  slight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat  140  times,  and 
it  may  beat  even  160  times  without  danger  [Heberden  meaning  either 
idiopathic  fever,  or  the  constitutienal  effects  of  inflammation] ;  and,  as 
there  begins  to  be  some  di£Giculty  in  counting  the  pulse  when  the  mo^ 
tion  is  so  rapid,  the  thirst,  quickness  of  breathing,  aversion  to  food, 
and,  above  all,  ^e  want  of  sleep,  enable  us,  better  than  the  pulse,  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  disease  m  infants. 

*'  If  the  pulse  of  a  child  be  15  or  20  below  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
natural  standard,  and  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  signs  of  a  considera* 
ble  illness,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  brain  is  affected,  and  con- 
sequently such  a  quiet  pulse,  instead  pf  giving  us  hope,  should  alarm 
'  us  with  the  probability  of  imminent  danger. 

[An  important  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark  is  frequently  pre- 
sehted  by  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  may  be 
equally  diminished  in  frequency,  but  not  indicative  of  present  danger.] 

"  In  adults  ill  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  the  danger  is  generally  not 
very  great  where  the  beats  are  fewer  than  100 ;-— 120  mows  the  be- 
ginning of  danger ;  and  they  seldom  exceed  this  number  unattended 
with  6«ne  deliriousness.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  before  some  critical  swelling  or  deposit  of 
matter  begins  to  show  itself  in  fevera,  the  pulse  may  be  so  rapid  and 
indistinct,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  counted ;  ana  I  have  known  it 
certainly  not  less  than  130,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered.  And 
iheumatiBm  affords  a  seccmd  exception ;  m  which  the  artery  will  often 
beat  above  120  times  without  any  sort  of  danger. 

[Those  exceptions  are  relative  to  inflammation  as  limited  to  paxta 
unimportant  to  organic  life.  They  are  presented,  also,  in  other  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  in  intermittent  fever.] 

"In  an  illness  where  the  pulse  all  at  once  becomes  quiet,  from  be- 
ing much  accelerated,  while  all  the  other  bad  signs  are  aggravated,  it 
is  a  proof,  not  of  a  decrease  of  the  disorder,  but  of  the  lessened  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient,  and  tiiat  the  brain  has  become  involved  in  the 
disease. 

"  In  low  fevers,  and  in  exhausted  old  men,  the  pulse  will  often  con- 
tinue below  100,  or  even  90,  and  yet  the  disease  be  attended  with 
want  of  sleep,  deliriousness,  restlessness,  and  a  parched  tongue,  and 
end  in  death,  without  any  comatose  or  lethargic  appearances. 

'*  A  pulse  increased  in  frequency  more  certainly  denotes  danger 
than  a  natural  one  does  security,  where  disorders  of  the  viscera  are 
suspected.*' 

Finally,  in  countries  where  local  congestions  of  the  liver  occur,  as 
in  the  regions  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  the  pulse  often  falls, 
in  hepatic  congestions,  far  below  its  natural  frequency.  Considered 
abstractedly  in  these  cases,  and  often  in  the  preceding,  it  affords  but 
little  information  as  to  the  force  of  disease.  There  may  be  great  dan-^ 
ger,  or  but  very  little,  when  the.  pulse  is  slow  in  hepatic  congestions, 
and  all  other,  symptoms  obscurely  marked ;  but  if  the  slowness  be 
supported  by  restlessness,,  sighing,  thirst,  wakefulness,  ftc,  the  dan- 
ger is  great. 

A  good  pulse,  excepting  a  moderate  hardness,  and  incompressibil- 
ily,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pneumonia,  may  be  attended  with  great 
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danger,  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  other  symptoms.  Indeed,  I 
may  say  in  a  universal  sense,  ihat  the  state  of  the  pulse  alone  should 
rarely  guide  our  conclusions,  either  as  t^  the  force  of  disease,  or  its 
treatment  The  circulatory  organs  are  so  T^wlily  and  variously  dis- 
turbed by  the  nervous  influence,  an4  that  influenoe  so  constantly  gen- 
erated by  physical  and  moral  causes,  that  disease  offers  but  few  oppor- 
tunities when  the  pulse  may  be  safely  trusted  for  the  just  application 
of  remedies  without  the  support  of  other  symptoms. 

688,  k,  hUermusion, — ^An  intermitting  pulse  arises  from  an  abrupt 
suspension  of  a  pulsation  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  an  alarming  symptom, 
unless  it  depend  upon  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  some 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  attend%nt  upon  venous  conges- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  often  presents  itself  for  the  first  time  after  the 
patient  becomes  convalescent,  and  may  continue  till  the  flesh  and 
strength  are  restored.  It  is  most  apt  to  appear  when  the  pulse  is  also 
preternaturally  slow,  and  frequently  vanishes  temporarily  if  the  circu- 
lation happen  to  be  accelerated  by  transient  causes,  or  a  great  irreg- 
ularity ot  the  pulse  may  be  the  temporary  consequence.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  explained  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  390,  b), 

688,  L  Irregularities  of  pulse. — These  consist  of  irregularities  in  its 
successive  beats,  redoublings,  trembling,  hobbling,  &c.,  and  are  rarely 
of  much  importance  unless  proceeding,  as  in  cases  of  intermission, 
from  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  or  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  Tongue, 

689,  a.  We  will  now  turn  a  brief  attention  to  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue.  It  is  b^  these,  and  the  excreted  products,  that 
we  obtain  our  most  direct  utelligence  from  the  internal  viscera, 
though  other  less  sensible  results  may  be  more  significant  of  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  disease. 

689,  b.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  a  secreting  membrane,  whose 
action  is  liable  to  great  and  various  changes,  and  which  are  attended 
by  visible  results.  In  its  healthy  state,  this  membrane  is  covered  by 
a  thin  fluid,  which  is  partly  composed  of  its  own  mucous  product, 
and,  in  part,  of  saliva.  The  natural  color  of  the  tongue  is  a  light 
florid  hue,  and  it  is  studded  with  short  minute  papillae,  particularly 
at  its  edges.  In  disease,  these  appearances  are  apt  to  undergo  va- 
rious changes;  the  tongue  being  often  covered  more  or  less  exten- 
sively with  a  coat  of  variable  hues,  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black, 
barely  attached,  or  closely  adherent,  rough  or  smooth,  6cc,  At  other 
times,  the  organ  is  preternaturally  red  or  livid,  dry  or  moist,  enlarged 
or  contracted,  pointed  or  obtuse,  its  natural  coat  thickened  or  appa- 
rently scraped  off,  or  covered  with  patches,  vermiform  marks,  &c.,  its 
edges  Jagged,  the  papillae  enlarged  and  elevated,  &c.  These  condi- 
tions depend  upon  various  modifications  of  the  organic  functions  of 
the  tongue ;  and  as  the  organ  is  not  much  liable  to  independent  dis- 
ease, it  is  obvious  that  its  morbid  aspects  are  mostly  sympathetic  re- 
sults; and  from  its  being  continuous  with  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  lungs,  morbific  influences  are  readily  propagated  upon  it  from 
either  of  its  remote  connections  (t).  But,  the  vital  relations  of  the 
tongue  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  far  greater  than  to  the  lungs, 
though  not  strongly  pronounced  in  health ;  and  as  intestinal  derange- 
ments are  more  common  than  pulmonary,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
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the  morbid  and  ijitteie  influences  from  these  two  souxx^s  are  exerted 
by  abdominal  disease  (§  129  «,  1^5,  H2). 

689,  c.  The  coatinff  which  forms  upon  the  tongue  may  consist 
mostly  of  mucus,  or  of  a  submance  resembling  coagulable  lymph,  or 
intermixtures  of  both,  in  various  proportions,  and  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. « 

689,  d.  All  the  phases  which  the  tongue  is  liable  to  undergo  may 
be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  though  in  a 
general  sense,  where  the  constitution  is  sound,  these  appearances  are 
less  subject  to  the  contingencies  of  temperament  than  many  other 
symptoms. 

689,  e.  We  often  observe,  under  various  circumstances  of  disease, 
that  the  coating  has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we  may  be  led  into 
error  in  consequence,  since,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  coating  has 
been  removed  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  food. 

689,  y!  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  aspect  o£  the  tongue  which  are  produced  by  disease, 
according  to  its  nature  and  seat,  accidental  causes,  &c.  The  appear- 
ances may  vary  much  under  apparently  the  same  conditions ;  and  it 
is  not  one  symptom  alone  wbidi  may  attend  the  tongue,  but  the 
whole  in  combination,  that  must  guide  our  judgment.  Experience, 
therefore,  is  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  morbid 
states  of  the  tongue  in  an  advantageous  manner ;  but  as  observation 
enlarges,  and  the  depths  of  physiology  are  explored,  we  shall  find 
the  morbid  signs  of  the  tongue  a  luminous  index  of  disease. 

689,  g.  But,  there  is  one  remark  more  important  than  the  rest ; 
namely,  that  ^ere  are  no  other  symptoms  which  borrow  so  much 
light  from  others,  as  those  which  relate  to  the  tongue ;  while^  in  their 
turn,  they  reflect  back  a  light  upon  the  other  symptoms.  Inflamma- 
tions of  various  parts,  and  idiopathic  fevers,  at  their  onset,  may  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same  appearance  of  that  organ,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  coating.  The  general  symptoms  now  contribute  largely  in  deter- 
mining the  import  of  the  tongue ;  though  we  shall  generally  find,  on 
close  inspection,  that  not  only  each  class  of  diseases  will  offer  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  morbid  aspects  of  the  tongue,  but  as  inflammation 
may  aflect  one  important  orran  or  another ;  and  the  appearances  will 
vary  in  the  early  stages  of  idiopathic  fever,  as  the  burden  of  disease 
may  happen  to  be  distributed.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  afiections, 
the  tongue  is  continually  fluctuating  in  the  indications  it  may  supply. 

689,  A,  The  disappearance  of  the  coating  in  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions generally  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  is  commonly 
indicative  of  an  improvement  of  health,  though  not  always.  When 
these  exceptions  occur,  some  other  morbid  appearance  is  apt  to  fol- 
low immeoiately ;  as  preternatural  redness,  or  nakedness,  or  dryness, 
&c.  If  indicative  of  improvement,  the  tongue  commonly  (^lears  up 
fast,  along  with  other  auspicious  changes ;  though  it  will  be  frequently 
kept  up,  more  or  less,  by  remaining,  though  slight  visceral  derange- 
ments in  the  abdomen. 

689,  t.  Absolute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  aflect  the  tongue 
more  variously  and  distinctly  than  other  parts;  according  to  their 
nature,  seat,  intensity,  duration,  peculiarities  of  constitution,  habits, 
&c.  (§  129  t,  142).  In  indolent  affections  of  the  stomach,  a  thick, 
dirty,  yellow  coat,  easily  scraped  off  in  pait,  appears  patticolarly 
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toward  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  when,  alK>,  the  tongue  often  becomes 
furrowed,  or  covered  with  patohes  of  varioVis  forms,  bdented  at  its 
edges,  or  apthas  arise ;  the  coat,  too,  varyiog  according  to  the  varying 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  of  th^  Kver,  &«. 

689,  k.  If  the  tongue  be  very  red,  it  denotes  more  or  less  active  in- 
flammation of  some  part  of  th»  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  and  if  also 
dry,  and  esj>eciall^  if  at  the  same  time  denuded,  it  shows  inflammation 
of  greater  intensity  'in  that  membrane.  A  tongue  pretematu rally 
naked,  even  if  moist,  and  of  no  great  redness,  shows  moderate  or  sub- 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tract ;  probably  of  the  small  intestine.  A 
livid  tongue  shows  venous  congestion  of  the  alimentary  mucous  mem* 
brane,  and  probably  also  of  the  liver.  It  is  always  indicative  of  for« 
midable  disease. 

689.  L  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  adveit  to  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fences  which  ensues 
upon  congestive  affections  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  which  is  too 
often  regarded  as  an  independent  disease,  and  treated  accordingly. 
But,  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  is  so  comparatively  unimportant 
with  the  primary  affection  upon  which  it  depends,  and  is  so  often  sig- 
nificant of  the  force  of  obscure,  but  dangerous  forms  of  abdominal  con- 
gestion, especially  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  that  I 
would  rather  place  it  among  the  symptoms,  than  designate  it,  in  its 
true  character,  as  a  sympathetic  form  of  disease.  This  inflammatory 
affection  is  commonly  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  attended  by  more 
or  less  tumefaction  of  the  tissue,  and  often  of  the  tonsils.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  presents  different  hues,  from  bright  scarlet 
to  livid ;  the  latter  being  me  worst,  and  denoting  a  profound  and  dan- 
eerous  modification  of  venous  congestion  (§  813-816).  In  its  worst 
forms,  the  throat  is  quite  liable  to  ulceration,  and  often  to  sloughing. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  commonly  denominated  the  *'  putrid  sore  throat," 
and,  most  unhappily,  this  symptom,  as  it  were,  has  been  extensively 
regarded  as  the  main  disease.  These  appearances  of  the  throat  are 
also  a  common  attendant  on  bad  forms  or  scarlatina,  and  are  due  to 
profound  congestion  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  associ- 
ated, more  or  less,  with  a  peculiarly  modified  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  same  tissue  (§  803,  816  b).  The  whole  of  this  secondary  evil 
is,  abstractedly,  of  little  comparative  moment,  and  is  analogous  in  its 
import  to  those  forms  of  erysipelas  which  affect  the  surface  when  this 
symptom  is  epidemic  (§  463  a,  523,  no.  7,  713,  970  b). 

Secretions  and  Excretions. 

690.  The  secreted  and  excreted  products,  which  £bM  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  practitioner,  are  messengers  of  intelligence  either  di- 
reotly  from  the  citadel  of  disease,  or  from  organs  which  participate 
sympathetically  with  affections  of  other  parts,  or  which  may  scarcely 
do  more  than  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  body.  They  are, 
therefore,  to  be  received  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  impor- 
tance.   They  consist  of  urine,  sweat,  mucus,  and  the  alvine  discharges. 

691.  The  Urine, — No  product  is  so  variable  as  the  urine,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  The  kidneys,  being  designed  for  great  and  im- 
mediate common  purposes  in  the  animal  economv,  in  depurating  the 
blood,  or  in  transiently  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  skin,  &c.,  9xe  render- 
#d  highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  redundances  in  the  blood,  and 
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to  the  variablb  states  of  otber  parts,  especially  of  the  skin,  whose  anal- 
ogous office  is  so  liaUe  to  interruption.  The  same  Great  Intelligence, 
which  ordained  these  final  causes,  also  endowed  the  kidneys  with  a 
stability  of  function  unkbown  to  other  parts  (excepting  the  heart,  for  a 
like  principle),  where  irritability  is  easily  impressed.  Being,  tfiere- 
fore,  but  little  subject  to  actual  disease,  the  variable  product  of  the 
kidneys  commonly  supplies  only  a  report  of  the  nature  of  the  ingesta, 
or  of  the  influences  wnich  the  skin  or  other  parts,  and  even  the  mind, 
may  exert  upon  these  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  or  of  the  mutable 
states  of  the  body  in  regard  to  nutrition,  or  of  morbid  sympathetic 
influences,  short  of  disease,  which  may  be  extended  to  the  kidneys  by 
diseases  of  other  parts  (§  426).  It  is  thence  obvious,  that  but  little 
dependence,  in  a  general  sense,  can  be  placed  upon  the  sensible 
changes  of  the  urine  as  indicative  of  the  nature  or  force  of  disease ; 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  we  may 
rarely  trust  to  chemical  analyses  of  this  product  (§  417,  427).  Be- 
yond a  transient  inspection,  occasional  evaporation  is  about  all  that 
we  require,  unless,  also,  some  practicable  test  in  calculous  affections. 
The  aspects  of  the  urine  become  more  important  in  renal  diseases, 
and  in  those  of  the  bladder.  Albuminous  urine  appears  in  organic 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  in  dropsy,  and  after  pastry  apd  other  indi- 

festible  food,  and  is  produced  by  mercury  and  cantharides.  It  is  evi- 
ent,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  albumen,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  indicates  nothing  specifically,  unless  supported  by 
other  symptoms  (§  421-427.  Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Com^ 
mentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  674-682). 

A  sensation  like  that  of  strangury  is  often  felt  when  the  urine  is 
high-colored  and  scanty.  This  is  commonly  owing  to  abdominal  dis- 
ease ;  particularly  hepatic  congestion. 

692,  a.  Sweat, — The  perspirable  matter  is  the  least  important  of 
any  of  the  tangible  products  of  disease,  unless  as  it  respects  the 
amount  of  sweat  in  its  connection  with  the  other  attending  symptoms, 
or  as  significant  of  the  effects  of  certain  remedial  agents.  Not  much 
can  be  inferred  from  its  quality,  and  this  little  is  gathered  from  its 
taste  and  odor.  Dryness  of  the  skin  is  oftener  an  important  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  usually  one  of  the  best  signs  supplied  by  the  skin  when 
its  dryness  yields  spontaneously.  Perspiration  induced  by  medicine 
is  of  little  moment,  unless  the  remedy  simultaneously  impresses,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  parts  diseased ;  and  then  the  salutary  results* 
so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned,,  depend  upon  special  vital  influen- 
ces exerted  by  the  remedy  upon  the  skin,  and  reacting  sympathies. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  profound  effects  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  ipecacuanna,  the  uselessness  of  hot  water,  and  the  frequent  per- 
nicious results  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  when  free 
perspiration  may  follow  the  administration  of  either  (§514,  h).  The 
effect,  therefore,  upon  disease  depends  but  very  little  upon  the  evacu- 
ation from  the  skm,  as  produced  by  what  are  called  sudorifics ;  but 
upon  the  peculiar  action  which  may  determine  the  evacuation,  and  the 
consequient  reflected  sympathies  from  the  organ.  And  this,  by-the- 
way  (for  these  opportunities  may  not  be  neglected),  shows  us  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  hvpothesis  of  the  formation  of^the  secretions. 

692,  h.  Though  sweating  be  generally  a  symptom  of  good  omen, 
it  may  be  one  of  the  worst.     Thus,  a  person  suddenly  falls  down,  in- 
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sensible,  and  copious  perspiration  ensues.  It  may  be  death  firom  hem- 
orrhage, or  from  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  it 
may  be  temporary  syncope.  Again,  profuse  perspiration  often, ap- 
pears suddenly  in  protracted  stages  ot  disease.  If  the  other  symp- 
toms are  bad,  the  sweating  is  still  more  so.  In  these  cases,  the  pulse 
is  generally  small  and  rapid.  But  it  sometimes  denotes  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  life,  when  the  pulse  gives  no  sisn  of  danger,  and  the  sweat- 
ing may  be  even  considered  favorable,  if  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  be  not  carefully  weighed* — ^A  viscid  state  of  the  perspiration 
is  commonly  significant  of  great  force  of  disease.  In  some  fatal  cases 
of  the  cholera  asphyxia  there  was  only  an  insensible  perspiration, 
throughout. 

693.  Mucus. — The  mucous  tissue  being  every  where  more  or  less 
exposed  to  irritating  agents,  is  naturally  protected  by  mucus,  as  the 
skin  is  by  the  cuticle ;  but  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane.  When,  therefore,  it  is  continuously  discharged 
from  the  nose,  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  or  voided  by  the  intes- 
tine, bladder,  or  uterus,  it  denotes  a  morbid  state  of  the  tissue ;  and 
that  state  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  This  is  plain  enough  in  re- 
spect to  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  bladder;  but  the  analogy  is  neg- 
lected in  relation  to-  the  intestine,  where  it  often  supplies  an  impor- 
tant indication  in  the  absence  of  other  prominent  sig^s  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  morbid  organic  product  is  liable  to  g^eat  varieties  in  its 
appearance  and  properties,  each  one  of  which  depends  upon  a  spe- 
cial modification  of  inflammatory  action  (^  409  h,  410,  415,  682  b). 
Its  exact  condition  will  also  conform  to  uie  natural  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties  of  that  portion  of  the  tissue  which  may  be  the  seat 
of  disease.  Hence,  in  part,  the  varieties  attending  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  mucus,  as  it  may  proceed  from  the  eye,  nose,  throat,  lungs, 
and  intestine  (§  133-135,  682,  &). 

Unlike  the  excrementitious  products  urine  and  sweat,  the  product  of 
the  mucous  tissue,  like  all  other  organic  compounds,  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  health  in  the  same  parts  of  the  tissue,  nor  is  it  liable,  like  the 
former,  to  undergo  chemical  changes  as  soon  as  secreted  (§  417).  Its 
morbid  changes  are  determined  by  the  same  precise  laws  as  is  its  nat- 
ural condition,  and  therefore  each  change  depends  upon  some  pre- 
cise accidental  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and  actions,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  modification  in  the  part  from  which  the  dis- 
charge may  proceed.  Could  we,  therefore,  always  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise character  of  its  morbid  changes,  we  should  arrive  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  particular  condition  of  the  existing  disease  (§  237, 
682  b.    Also,  Med.  and  Phyaiolog.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  note). 

694,  a.  Alvine  Discharges. — The  faeces  consist  of  the  superfluities 
of  food,  and  the  remains  of  various  secreted  products  which  are  pour- 
ed into  the  intestine  from  the  liver,  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands, 
and  mucous  tissue.  But,  neither  the  bile,  nor  sahva,  nor  intestinal 
mucus,  nor  the  eastric  juice,  appear  in  the  faeces  in  their  natural 
state.  Combined,  however,  with  the  &eces,  they  ofier  a  general  natu- 
ral standard  for  comparison  with  the  morbid  conditions. 

694,  b.  In  disease,  the  foregoing  natural  conditions  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  residual  food,  are 
more  or  less  afiected,'  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  states 
which  may  attend  the  various  parts  concerned  in  digestion.    From  the 
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number  of  organs,  therefore,  that  are  liable  to  be  simultaneously  in- 
volved in  morbid  processes,  and  which  contribute  their  fluids  to  the 
alvine  dejections,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  would  seem  more  difficult  than  it  is,  in 
reality,  to  derive  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  firom 
the  condition  of  the  faeces. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  signs  to  be  noticed  in  the  al- 
vine discharges : 

1st.  The  Residual  Food. — This  gives  us  intelligence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  mainly  important  in  chronic  affections  of  that 
organ,  or  during  convalescence  from  acute  disease ;  since,  till  the  subsi* 
dence  of  acute  diseases,  the  food  should  consist  mostly  of  fluids,  wheth- 
er the  stomach  be  the  direct  seat  of  the  affection,  or  disturbed  by  sym- 
pathetic influences,  or  liable  to  irritation  from  solid  food  in  the  absence 
of  those  conditions  (§  512,  514  A,  &c.).  We  may  be  thus  guided,  also, 
as  to  the  food  which  should  be  avoided. 

2d.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  matter  discharged. — This,  in 
acute  diseases,  will  consist,  principally,  of  the  secreted  fluids,  which, 
so  far  as  produced,  may  cease  to  be  in  any  way  appropriated,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  intestine,  though  much,  in  respect  to  the  apparent  ac- 
cumulation, may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  residual  food  with  which 
the  secreted  products  are  habitually  intermixed.  Their  deficiency, 
during  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  denotes  severe  disease  in  the  or- 
gans a£  digestion,  especially  the  glandular,  or  that  an  unsuitable  ca- 
uartic  has  been  ^plied.  If  the  evacuation  be  large,  watery,  and  col- 
orless, the  cathartic  was  bad.  It  has  irritated,  morbidly,  the  intestinal 
raucous  tissue,  has  not  reached  the  glandular  function  of  the  liver,  or 
may  have  propagated  injurious  influences  upon  that  organ.  If  a  ju- 
dicious caUiartic  have  been  employed,  and  not  in  excess,  and  mucus 
alone  follow,  it  shows  inflammation  of  die  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and 
disordered  action,  probably  coneestion,  of  the  liver  (§  693),  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  a  repetition  ot  cathartics  till  the  disease  be  lessened 
by  other  remedies;  of  which  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  and  blis- 
tering, are  the  principal.  Or  delay  of  all  remedies  may  be  sufficient 
!§  856,  a).  Again,  a  redundancy  of  bile  may  be  either  unfavorable  or 
avorable,  and  its  proper  interpretation  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations ;  such  as  color,  the  period,  and  past  history,  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  general  and  local  vital  signs,  the  nature  of  the  remedies,  es- 
pecially of  the  cathartic,  employed,  &c. 

When  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  mucus  is  apt  to  be  at  least  natural 
in  quantity,  an^  when  the  latter  is  in  excess  the  bile  is  commonly  de- 
ficient, since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  formation  of  bile  is  diminished  or 
arrested  by  injurious  sympathies  propagated  upon  the  liver  by  the 
mucous  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  when  morbidly-irritating  cathartics 
diminish  or  stop  the  secretion  of  bile.  And  here  I  will  say,  that  I  am 
far  from  meaning  alone  what  are  denominated  the  drastic  cathartics  ; 
since  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  even  the  neutral  salts,  may  be  more  mor- 
bific in  a  given  state  of  disease  than  scammony,  colocynth,  aloes,  and 
especially  jalap,  in  doses  of  corresponding  energy. 

When  the  secreted  products  increase  siber  having  sustained  a  dimi- 
nution, the  sign  is,  perhaps,  always  favorable ;  but  how  fiiir  so  will  de- 
pend upon  other  symptoms,  and  upon  the  amount  which  is  due  to 
ikature.    In  some  hepatic  congestions,  cathartics  procure  but  small 
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evacuations  till  the  disease  is  considerably  overcome.    The  secretions  , 
then  start,  become  abundant,  lone  continued,  and  a  salutary  bilious 
diarrhcea  sometimes  sets  in«     The  same  is  also  true  of  jaundice, 
whether  arising  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  from  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  the  fecal  matter  as  to  color, — This  is  a  very 
important  •index  in  many  respects.  We  should  distinguish  carefully, 
however,  what  may  be  owing  to  color  of  food,  or  what  may  be  im- 
parted by  medicine,  from  that  whicb  is  morbid. 

If  the  discharges  be  light,  it  shows  a  suspended  secretion  of  bile, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  irritation  of  an  improper  cathartic,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  to  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  to  jaundice,  &:c.,  and  the  other  symptoms 
will  clear  up  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  all  these  cases,  as 
disease  gives  way,  the  bile  is  secreted  in  redundance,  is  apt,  at  first, 
to  be  blackish,  or  of  a  deep  green,  then  changing  to  brown,  or  to  a 
dark  yellow,  till  it  finally  becomes  of  a  lightish  yellow. 

Calomel  and  acids  are  very  generally  supposed  to  render  the  bile 
ffreen.  This  they  will  do  when  mixed  with  the  bile  out  of  the  body; 
but  this  chemical  effect  is  counteracted  by  vital  resistances  afforded  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  just  as  putrefaction  is  arrested  in  food  by  the 
same  agencies  (§  339,  h).  No  quantity  of  calomel  will  impart  a 
green  color  to  the  discharges  of  a  nealthy  subject,  nor  will  any  acids ; 
being  an  inquiry  which  I  have  sufficiently  submitted  to  experiment. 
When,  also,  the  bile  becomes  redundant  and  yellow  during  the  de- 
cline of  abdominal  disease,  neither  calomel  nor  acids  will  affect  its 
hue,  unless  a  morbid  irritation  be  produced.  At  the  onset  of  disease 
there  may  be  no  green  appearance  of  the  dejections,  till  calomel  or 
blue  pill  be  g^iven ;  but  the  reason  is,  that,  till  then,  the  secretion  of 
bile  was  suspended,  and  what  was  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
now  dislodged.  The  mercurial  agents  excite  the  liver,  and  it  pours 
out  its  morbid  product ;  or,  if  they  aggravate  the  existing  hepatic  de- 
rangement, the  green  may  be  increased  by  this  vital  influence  of  the 
agents. 

It  is  important  to  do  away  with  these  misapprehensions ;  since  they 
lead  us  to  regard  what  is  truly  an  important  symptom  of  disease  as 
the  mere  result  of  accident.  The  experiments,  also,  otU  of  the  body 
show  us  how  fallacious  are  all  such  pursuits. 

The  worst  appearance  of  the  bile,  per  te,  whether  vomited  or  de- 
jected, is  a  bluish  color.  It  shows  severe  and  obstinate  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Bloody  mucus  denotes  more  intense  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  than  a  redundancy  of  simple  mucus  (§ 
693):  It  shows  dysentery,  if  attended  with  pain  and  tenesmus.  Hem- 
orrhage from  the  bowels  or  stomach  denotes  venous  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue,  in  most  cases ;  though  now  and 
then,  in  congestive  fevers,  the  hemorrhage  comes  fVom  the  liver.  In 
nil  the  cases  it  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  a  very  formidable  con- 
dition of  disease  (§  805.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p. 
371-384 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566). 

4th.  Oif  the  sensations  produced  by  the  fecal  discharges  on  passing 
the  anus. — ^These  are  mostly  of  a  burning  or  excoriating  nature,  and 
denote  either  the  presence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bile,  or  of 
acids  that  are  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  food.     The  suffer- 
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ing,  however,  generally  arises  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile.  Aloes 
wnl,  doubtless,  produce  irritation  of  the  anus  in  some  degree ;  but, 
when  consequent  on  the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  arises  mostly  from 
the  bile  which  aloes  is  particularly  instrumeotal  in  eliciting  from  the 
liver ;  while  its  sympathetic  irritation  of  that  organ  will  also  increase 
the  morbid  acridity  of  the  bile.  The  fact  is  practically  important,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  from  its  bearing  upon  our  conceptions  of  disease, 
and  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents. 

694^.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  dejec- 
tions should  be  always  examined  in  all  diseases  of  any  severity  and 
obstinacy ;  and,  if  produced  by  a  cathartic,  they  should  be  all  exam- 
ined,  and  each  one  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  tekaplace.  This  is 
the  only  way  of  practicing  medicine  intelligiblv.  The  evacuatignB 
often  supply  more  information  as  to  the  state  of  me  abdominal  viscera 
than  all  other  symptoms.  I  say,  therefore,  when  cathartics  operate, 
it  is  often  important  to  examine  the  dejections  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  take  place.  The  first  may  consist  only  of  the  fisces  result- 
ing from  food,  and  of  secretions  which  had  not  assumed  a  morbid  as- 
pect. With  this  partial  inquiry,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  may  conclude 
that  all  is  right  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state 
to  bear  any  violent  remedies  we  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  other  pur- 
poses. But,  on^  inspecting  the  second  dejection,  we  may  Jind  it  like 
chopped  grass,  or  of  a  black,  pitchy  aspect.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  mischief  prevails  at  the  citadel  of  life.  What  was 
evacuated  at  this  second  discharge  waa  perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  what  may  be  evacuated  at  the 
third,  or  fourth,  or  farther  dejections,  will  have  been  secreted  after 
each  successive  evacuation. 

If  any  salutary  changes,  then,  be  exerted  by  the  oontinued  operap 
tion  o(  cathartics,  we  shall  be  likely  to  discover  them  in  the  color  and 
other  appearances  of  the  discharges,  as  they  come  away  one  after  an- 
other, if  they  remain  vrithout  3iange,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
more  work  is  to  be  done.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  find  in  the 
third  evacuation  that  the  green  or  the  black  has  diminished,  in  the 
fourth  it  is  paler,  and  the  fifth  has  become  yellow,  we  may  be  sure 
that  art  has  greatly  triumphed. 
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695.  Lesions  of  organization,  and  all  deviations  from  natural  condi- 
tions which  occur  during  life  and  are  obvious  to  the  senses  after 
death,  are  embraced  under  the  denomination  oi  morbid  anatomy. 

696.  All  the  foregoing  results  are  owing  to  the  pathological  states 
which  essentially  constitute  disease,  and  would  not,  therefore,  ensue, 
could  disease  b§  removed  soon  after  its  invasion,  or  in  its  formative 
stage  (§  639,  &c.).  It  is  a  great  object  of  art  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence, or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  to  effect  a 
resolution  of  disease. 

697.  Morbid  anatomy  has  been  pursued  with  various  opinions  as  to 
its  relative  value  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease.  Those  who  have  re- 
garded it  of  paramount  importance  have  entertained  but  very  limited 
views  in  physiology,  or  of  the  laws  of  disease.  They  have  alwavs 
considered  the  organ  which  watf  most  ft-equently  altered  in  its  condi- 
tion as  the  great  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  oth- 
er lesions  and  phenomena,  and  even  the  cause  of  death.  Thb  doc- 
trine, and  its  fallacies,  I  have  considered  very  extensively  in  an  Essay 
on  the  writings  of  Louis,  and  in  another  article  devoted  specifically  to 
the  inquiry ;  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Medical  and  Phonological 
Commentaries, 

698.  Morbid  anatomy  is  indebted  to  Bichat  for  its  rank  in  science, 
by  whom  it  was  cultivated  in  its  most  philosophical  aspects.  It  was 
this  g^eat  man  who  first  employed  it,  extensively,  in  illustrating  phys- 
iological and  pathological  problems ;  but  more  especially  did  he  con- 
vert the  living  phenomena  of  disease  to  the  uses  of  physiology. 

The  fruits  which  were  thus  gathered  ftx)m  morbid  anatomy  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  field  as  a  terra  incognita^  where  great  discov- 
eries were  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  grreat  fume  to  be  realized.  The 
older  pathologists  were  either  unknown,  or  crowded  aside ;  while  the 
very  ground  which  they  had  gone  over  was  brought  forward  as  new- 
ly-discovered land.  The  multitude  lost  sight  of  disease  in  its  vital  as- 
pects, and  undertook  a  system  of  pathology  out  of  the  last  wrecks  of 
disease ;  not  unfrequently  confounding  the  results  of  putrefaction  with 
those  of  vital  actions.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  this  branch  of 
science,  upon  which,  also,  humoralism  had  again  reared  its  venerable 
form,  along  with  many  other  physical  and  chemical  doctrines,  when  I 
undertook  their  systematic  examination.  Nor  do  I  say  this  in  a  spirit 
of  arrogance,  but  as  simply  due  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  defend. 

699.  a.  There  has  constantly  been,  however,  a  group  of  medical 
philosophers  who  have  remained  true  to  nature ;  and  the  profession, 
therefore,  split  into  two  classes,  taking  the  names  of  the  Hippocradc 
and  the  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  schools.  The  Hippocratists  are 
observers  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects ;  while  the  Necroscopists  only 
contemplate  her  ruins. 

699,  o.  The  Hippocratists  maimtain  that  Nature  is  most  significant 
of  her  existing  conditions  while  those  conditions  actually  exist,  and 
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that  we  may  better  infer  the  nature  of  present  causes  by  their  imme- 
diate effects,  than  by  the  effects  of  other  causes  which  may  happen  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year  afterward. 

699,  c.  The  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  school  maintain  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing.  If,  for  example,  a  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  lunes  occur,  they  allow  no  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  till  the  patient  is  dead,  and  it  can  be  seen  whether  there 
be  certain  morbid  changes  of  structure,  or  certain  physical  products, 
which  they  assume  as  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation.  "  In  this 
country,"  says  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  "  few  would 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  inflammation  had  existed,  unless  some  of 
its  known  products  were  brought  forward  as  proofs."  If,  therefore,  a 
patient  die  of  inflammation  in  its  formative  stage,  and  before  any  of 
Its  peculiar  products  take  place,  it  is  contended  that  there  was  no  in- 
flammation, however  violent  and  characteristic  may  have  been  the  vi- 
tal signs.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
that  nature,  is  wholly  unknown  (§  748).  It  has  no  place  among  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation"  (§  350  J,  X).  The  London  Lancet  has  a  more 
proximate  philosophy.  Thus :  *'Jnflammation  goksistb  in  this,  name- 
ly, that  the  fibrin,  &c.,  which  should  pass  Jrom  the  arterial  into  the 
lymphatic  system^  [ !  ]  passes  into  the  venous J^  "  The  true  nature  of 
inflammation  lies  in  the  above  few  words"  (April  8,  1843). 

A  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Necroscopic  school  have  exploded 
inflammation  as  a  disease.  This  is  extensively  true  of  Louis,  and  uni- 
versally so  of  Magendie  and  Andral ;  the  last  of  whom  affirms  that 
"it  is  like  an  old  worn-out  coin,  which  ought  to  be  discarded  from 
circulation"  (§  763).  Of  fever,  he  says,  "  The  progress  of  science  has 
induced  me  not  to  devote,  as  in  the  former  edition,  a  special  volume 
to  fevers." — •'  Singular  *  progress*  that !"  exclaims  Cayol ;  "  a  few 
such  steps,  and  medical  science  would  be  down  at  zero"  (§  740  h, 
744).  The  distinguished  Travers,  in  commenting  upon  the  Anatomi- 
cal school,  especially  its  corruptions  in  France,  remarks  that,  *'  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  dead  subject,  however  accurately  inspected,  examin- 
ed, and  arranged,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  living 
actions,  and  to  build  upon  such  a  foundation  an  edifice  of  pathology  of 
self-support,  is  as  injurious  a  fallacy,  and  scarcely  less  arrogant  and 
absurd,  than  that  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophers,  who  undertook,  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  anatomical  sagacity,  to  make  a  man." 

699,  d.  Again,  in  another  case  where  there  may  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  inflammations  in  different  organs,  and,  although  one  or  more 
in  the  series  shall  have  entirely  subsided,  but  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
followed,  it  is  assumed  by  the  Necroscopic  school  that  the  last  in  the 
series  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  from  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  preceding  doctrines 
(§  699,  c),  IS  the  natural  result  of  that  large  school  of  materialism 
which  pretends  to  discover  in  the  structure  of  ors^ans,  even  in  their 
molecules,  the  various  conditions  of  life,  and  all  its  diversified  phe- 
nomena (§  131). 

700,  a.  Take  any  case,  in  the  wide  range  of  diseases,  and  ere  its 
termination,  it  may  present  many  new  problems  for  the  pathologist. 
It  may  have  lost  its  original  character,  or  its  variations  may  consist  of 
such  modifications  of  a  common  patholo^cal  cause,  that  the  cure  shall 
require  alternations  of  opposite  remedies.    Every  pathological  change 
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IB  ascertained  dirough  the  direct  phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult effort  than  the  primary  conditions.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes 
nothing  through  all  the  intermediate  changes  ;  and  what,  therefore,  k 
its  positive  benefit  in  any  given  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion  or  ter- 
mination, if  it  supply  us  nothing  throughout  its  progress  I  The  whole 
matter  is  settled  before  morbid  anatomy  can  yield  its  light ;  and  Na- 
ture would  have  been  untrue  to  herself  had  she  left  her  dependence 
upon  art  to  her  own  ruins. 

700.  b.  The  physical  products  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only  denote 
the  nature  of  an  antecedent  functional  action  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  less  terminated  in  the 
particular  part  when  the  lesions  of  structure  and  morbid  depositions 
have  taken  place  (§  732  5,  863).  •  On  the  contrary,  if  disease  consist 
in  structural  lesions,  or  other  physical  products,  to  what  practical  re- 
sult does  morbid  anatomy  conduct  us,  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine! 
Organic  lesions,  and  often  preternatural  formations,  are  to  the  physi- 
cian what  they  are  to  nature, — ulterior  results ;  and  they  are  equally 
unacceptable  to  both.  If  the  positive  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  set  aside  from  want  of  some  of  its  terminations,  or  even  of  vas- 
cularity, the  foundation  of  practical  medicine  will  be  swept  away,  and 
clinical  lectures  should  be  confined  to  the  dissecting-room  (§  730, 
732  h). 

701.  Morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  the  materialist  school,  has  pre- 
cluded all  regard  for  those  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the 
lesions  of  structure  and  physical  products  truly  depend,  and  about 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested.  In  its  indiscriminate 
career,  indeed,  it  cuts  off  all  diseases  except  such  as  are  known  to  the 
vital ist  under  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  to  which  he  refers  those 
lesions  of  organic  action  and  those  new  formations  which  alone  en- 
gage the  school  of  materialism.  But  the  vitalist  believes  that ''  it  is  a 
rule  of  no  small  moment,  in  acute  diseases,"  as  expressed  by  Senac, 
**  that  there  may  be  great  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
real  inflammation,  or  Bnjjixed  disease  in  the  solid  parts.  Yet  these 
parts,  which  have  experienced  such  deep  and  distressing  affections, 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  relieved."  *'  At  the  termination  of 
a  paroxysm  of  malignant  fever,  the  terrible  symptoms  abate,  and  often- 
times disappear." 

702.  Morbid  anatomy  has  not,  in  an  original  sense,  ever  given  us  a 
solitary  clew  to  the  patholocy  of  disease,  any  more  than  healthy  anat- 
omy to  the  natural  organic  mnctions.  We  revert,  at  last,  to  the  vital 
indications,  or  other  immediate  results,  for  this  knowledge.  The  local 
symptoms  are^  ofl»n  an  unerring  euide,  and  those  which  spring  from 
sympathetic  influences,  where  moroid  anatomy  professes  nothing,  yield 
also  their  flood  of  light  We  analyze  the  whole  group  of  phenome- 
na, and,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  principles,  we  go  to  the  work 
of  cure  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
practicing  medicine.  Or,  suppose  the  anatomist  to  attempt  a  thera- 
peutical application  of  his  own  materialism,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical ;  could  he  even  b^n  to  consider  the  condition  of  disease,  or 
the  nature  of  its  treatment  1 

703.  The  legitimate  objects  of  morbid  anatomy  are,  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  instruments  of  morbid 
action,  the  lesions  of  structure,  and  other  new  formations,  which  may 
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supervene  upon  disease.  Tbese  it  associates  with  what  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  phenomena  dating  life  as  to  the  essential  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and,  when  doubtful  cases  may  arisO)  from  the  ab- 
sencei  of  symptoms,  should  the  physical  results  occur  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  regular  sequelae  of  certain  known  pathological  states, 
it  is  then  that  morbid  anatomy  reflects  its  posthumous  light  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  the  symptoms,  the  true  indices  of 
disease,  may  be  absent  in  any  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  patient  is  again  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel. 
,  All  physical  resiuts  stand  as  the  ultimate  signs  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  had  existed,  since  these  are  the  consequences  of  that  action, 
of  which  the  vital  signs  had  been  the  attendants,  and  which  had  form-* 
ed  the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induction,  which,  after  a  series 
of  observations,  the  physical  products  illustrate,  and  are  taken  merely 
as  an  indication  that  these  vital  signs,  the  basis  of  pathological  induc- 
tions, had  been  present. 

704.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  materialism  inculcated  by 
morbid  anatoitiy  destroys  all  rational  attempts  at  pathological  induc- 
tions during  the  treatment  of  disease;  since,  if  the  true  import  of  the 
vital  siffns  depend  iipon  the  ultimate  contingency  supposed,  no  just 
conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the 
mode  of  treatment,  till  the  patient  is  dead.  This,  it  will  be  allowed, 
is  repugnant  to  reason;  from  which  it  will  follow  that  the  premises 
are  wrong,  and  that  true  pathology  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations 
of  disease  (§  756,  b). 

705,  a.  It  is,  then,  upon  the  symptoms  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
practical  knowledge  of  any  individual  case,  and,  therefore,  all  cases 
of  disease.  But,  since  the  physical  products  of  disease,  which  are 
comprised  under  morbid  anatomy,  are  the  results  of  the  same  prop- 
erties and  actions  upon  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend,  they 
form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information ;  and  since 
they  concur,  more  or  less,  with  the  primary  remote  causes  of  disease 
in  ultimately  modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  respect. 

705,  h.  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  tUe  greatest  practical  use  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  to  result  in  tne  formation  of  physical  products, 
or  in  disorganization ;  thus  giving  that  direction  and  energy  to  prac- 
tice that  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  supervention  6f  these 
deplorable  consequences,  of  disease.  A  second  important  practical 
advantage  is  the  discrimination  which  morbid  anatomy  enables  us 
to  make  between  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  simple 
morbid  conditions,  and  such  as  depend  upon,  or  are  modified  by,  the 
supervention  of  physical  products. 

706.  Morbid  anatomy  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  which 
it  may  have  assisted  in  foiTning.  When,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
common  inflammation  is  ascertained  in  one  part,  pnnciples  are  estab- 
lished which  are  applicable  to  this  disease  m  all  other  parts,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  varieties  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  interrogating  the  particular  phenomena  in  each  individual 
case,  and  the  treatment  adapted  accordingly.     The  great  principles 
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will,  of  coarse,  be  always  under  the  modifyiDg  influence  of  the  phe- 
nomena from  which  they  have  been  cleduced,  according  as  the  princi- 
pal phenomena  may  fluctuate. 

707.  When  the  structure  of  parts  becomes  deranged,  or  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  vemnff  toward  an  extinction,  we  have  totally  a  new 
order  of  things.  Fauological  principles  are  then  upon  the  decline, 
and  therapeutics  is  more  or  less  afloat,  and  without  compass,  on  the 
broad  ocean  of  experiment.  The  organic  being  is  fundamentally 
chanfl;ed  in  his  structure,  and  the  laws  by  which  he  is  naturally  gov- 
erned are  more  or  less  broken  up.  And  I  may  also  add,  without  in- 
tending to  discourage  its  legitimate  pursuit,  that  here  it  is  that  mor- 
bid anatomy  begins,  and  has  reared  its  pathological  fabric  on  the  ru- 
ins of  organization. 

708.  Whenever  morbid  anatomy  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  been  either  experimental  and  empyrical,  or 
nas  run  into  a  mere  system  of  "  watching,"  or  what  was  anciently 
denominated  *'  a  meditation  upon  death."  We  need  only  turn  to  the 
present  state  of  medicine  in  Uie  Capital  of  France  for  a  melancholy 
exempjification  of  what  I  now  state,  and  which  I  have  se.t  forth  ex- 
tensively in  my  Essay t)n'tfie  Writings  Of  Louis.        '  , 

709.  The  foregoing  section  leads  me  to  a  review  of  the  past,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  events  have  justified  my  former  conclusions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  American  practice,  and  of  American  medical  edu- 
cation, over  European,  as  expressed  in  my  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Merits  of  the  Hippocratic  and  Anatomical  Schools.  I  had  deprecated 
more  especially  the  corruptions  of  French  medical  philosophy,  and 
was  led  to  remark,  that,  **  already  our  young  men  are  crowding  the 
schools  of  the  French  Metropolis  in  pursuit  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy;  and  immuring  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  Parisian  hospitals,  to  contemplate  the  worst  ravages  of  dis- 
ease upon  subjects  of  broken-down  constitutions,  and  who  have  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  French  hospital  practice.  They  return  home  with 
Gallic  pathology,  and  the  results  of  Grallic  therapeutics,  which  they 
could  not  realize  in  their  own  country,  and  will  never  witness  again 
but  by  carrying  out  the  principles  which  have  supplied  them  with  their 
means  of  information." 

It  is  true  diat  a  few  have  been  not  a  little  employed  in  dissemina- 
ting these  corruptions  in  this  stable  land  of  sound  medical  philoso- 
phy ;  but,  neverdieless,  I  am  still  able  to  repeat,  that,  "  What  Amer- 
icans have  received  from  the  devotees  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  or  from 
such  as  would  make  Chemistry  the  basis  of  organic  science,  has  only 
tended  to  show  them  more  distinctly,  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  in 
their  various  relations,  are  the  true  foundation  of  principles  in  med- 
icine" (§  350-350},  744,  821,  830). 

And  now,  having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  from  one  ven- 
erable in  years,  profound  in  science,  and  long  eminent  as  an  ex- 
pounder and  teacher  of  medicine,  and  practically  fiuniliar  with  Euro- 
Sean  habits,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
id  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  myself,  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
April  5th,  1846.*     I  am  immediately  prompted  to  this  step  by  the 

*  In  aUndinflr  to  my  Dkfkniv  op  thk  Mxdioal  Profxmioji  of  tbb  Uhrkd  Statii, 
Profeitor  Caldwell  goei  on  to  remark  that, 
"  On  periupf  ereiy  part  of  your  nnaparing  career  tfaroagboat  jaar  taak,  from  begin- 
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manner  in  which  the  Medical  Profeaidon  of  the  United  States  has 
been  lately  presented  to  the  World  by  the  Medical  Society  m£  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  thus  instminental  in 

mog  to  end,  my  sentnneiifts  acoompmy  yoa,  and  piobaUy  on  one,  «t  leait,  leave  yoa  a 
little  in  the  rear.  I  allude  to  the  practical  wupenorUy  wnich  the  phyncians  of  onr  own 
country  hold,  in  eeneral,  over  those  of  Europe,  and  I  preaome  alao,  of  coune,  of  every 
other  portion  of  the  globe. 

"  Eeapectiog  the  treatment  of  chronic  oomplainta  I  forbear  to  apeak ;  becanae  my  knowl- 
edge on  that  point  ia  leaa  foil  and  thorough,  and  therefore  my  opinion  leaa  poaitive.  But, 
in  their  rational,  akillful,  bold,  and  aucceaafal  treatment  of  acute  diaeaaea,  particularly  of 
the  claaaea  febre*  and  phlegnuuut,  the  phyaiciana  of  the  United  Btatea  are  incomparably 
auperior  to  any  £nropeana  wfaoae  practice  I  have  either  witneaaed  in  penKfti,  or  read  of 
in  Dooka.  That  thia  la  true  in  relation  to  American  complainta  cannot  be  denied.  'Nor, 
in  nay  opinion,  ia  it  leaa  true  in  reapect  to  thoae  of  tranaaflantic  ooontriea. 

*'  Of  all  the  phyaiciana  in»£urope  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge  to  be  reUed  upon,  I 
am  moat  partial  to  the  practice  of  certain  Dublin  gentlemen,  and  of  thoae  in  some  parts  ot^ 
Italy.  In  their  treatment  of  diaeaae  they  have  often  reminded  me  of  home.  And  of  all 
tile  pactice  I  have  ever  witneaaed,  that  ef  Paria  ia  the  moat  inefficient  and  miaeraUe. 
'  Yet  u  it  thia  Pariaian  achool  in  which  American  pupila  are  moat  anxiona  and  proud  to  be 
educated,  and  to  which  they  are  adviaed  to  repair  -,  and  most  unwisely  and  inconsiderate- 
ly  advised.  As  far  as  tA«  practice  cf  medicine  is  oonceined,  if  they  do  not  there  leain  how 
to  kill  the  sick  themselves,  thev  leain,  or  may  learn,  to  perfection,  the  art  of  allowing 
their  complaints  to  kill  them.  Never  have  I  witnessed  m  Paris  a  single  well-directea 
Herculean  blow  attempted  in  a  case  of  fever.-  The  battle  was  always  UmAt  in  a  Lillipu- 
tian manner.  Nor,  were  I  to  say  the  same  in  relation  to  BngHsh  and  Scotch  praotice, 
would  it  be  easy  to  refute  the  assertion.  It  is  a  well-known  truth,  that  European  phy- 
aiciana of  every  nation,  who  migrate  to  America,  are,  on  their  fint  removal,  incompetent 
to  the  auoceaalul  treatment  of  the  complainta  of  the  country ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  ezpe- 
rience  render  them  competent  to  it. 

"  It  ia  undeniable,  that  the  phyaiciana  of  Europe  are,  in  the  mast,  veiy  far  flun  being 
an  able  and  elevated  body  of  men.  Strike  off  tae  few,  I  might  aay  tiie  comparatively 
veiy  few,  who  akme  give  luatre  and  atanding  to  the  profeasion,  and  the  remaining  'mill- 
ion' wUl  be  found  to  be  poaitively  and  atrikingly  the  reverse  f  a  vexy  ordinary  body,  poa- 
aeaaing  not  an  element  ot  diatlnction  on  the  ground  of  either  talent  or  attainments.  And 
tiie  aame  ia  true  in  relation  to  the  pupila  wmmt  I  have  aeen  in  attendance  on  the  Euro- 
ptean  achoola.  A  m^rity  of  them,  which  may  be  called  vast,  are,  in  appearance,  far  infe- 
rior to  the  jnipila  of  our  own  achoola.  Nor  have  I  the  least  r^aaon  to  beneve  them  much, 
if  any  leas,  ixuerior  in  mind  than  they  are  in  person.  In  proof  of  thia,  the  American  pu- 
pila, whom  I  have  aeen  in  attendance  on  foreign  achoola  of  medicine,  were,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  fineat  young  men  belonging  to  the  claaaea ;  the  foremoat,  I  mean,  in  every  es- 
sential attribute  of  atanding.  Of  thia  they  were  tUbmaelvea  confident  and  proud ;  and  so 
waa  L 

"  It  ia  not  true,  then,  that  the  mass  of  phyaiciana  in  Europe  are,  in  any  reapect,  superior 
to  the  masa  in  the  United  Statea.  In  their  treatment  of  diaeaae,  I  feanessly  repeat  that 
they  are  decidedly  inferior.  On  each  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  the  west  not  leaa  than  the  east, 
there  exist  in  the  Faculty  the  eminent  few,  who,  in  talenta  and  knowledge,  are  nearly  on 
a  par ;  the  Americans,  however,  being  at  once  the  most  efficient,  most  rational,  and  moat 
auoceasfnl  practitionera. 

"  While  I  yield  to  no  one,  therefore,  in  the  eatimate  I  place  on  the  leading  iih^fiicians 
of  Europe,  I  cannot  admit  that  those  of  the  United  States  are  in  any  respect  weir  inferi- 
ors. And  I  should  deem  myself  unworthy  my  birth-right,  were  I  not  to  discountenance 
the  wordy  tirade  poured  out  so  superabundanmr  in  certain  quarters,  in  disparagement  of 
the  education  and  atanding  of  the  great  body  of  American  phyaiciana. 

"  For  the  inferiority  of  the  maaa  of  European  phyaiciana  a  plain  and  aubatantial  reaaon 
may  be  asaigned :  they  are  enslaved  by  precedent  and  trammeled  in  mind,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  independent  thinkera.  And  1  need  hardly  add,  where  independence  of  thought 
ia  wanting,  so  are  vigor  and  efficacy  of  thou^t." 

"  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  physicians  of  Europe  reside  and  practice  in  country 

J)lacea,  villagea,  and  amall  towna.  And,  as  already  alleged,  they  are,  ab  origine,  more  or 
eaa  of  an  interior  caste.  Their  education  ia  alao  inferior.  Hence,  oonadona  of  their  inferior- 
ity, they  look  upward  for  light  and  direction,  BndfoUow  those  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
their  superiors.  In  this  they  but  conform  to  the  European /osJUon,  according  to  whico  the 
lower  oraers  of  society  do  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  higner,  and  walk  in  their  footsteps.  So 
true  is  all  this  that  &ere  are  few,  if  any,  medical  commoners  in  the  Old  World,  who  venture 
to  think  in  any  other  way  dian  by  authority  of  some  writer  or  teacher;  whom  they  obey 
and  adhere  to  as  retainers  do  to  their  feudal  lords.  I  need  hardly  subjoin,  that  in  a  con- 
dition so  humiliating,  it  is  impossible  for  physicians  to  rise  to  emmence. 

"  Much  of  this,  however,  you  have  yourself  stated  in  your '  Defense  cf  the  Profession,*  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  apprised  ot  your  having  stated  that  toe  American  youth  can  be 
miuch  better  educated  in  th^  own  oonntiy  than  m  any  foreign  one.  Yet  is  the  fact  un- 
qnestionably  tree.  I  mean  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  t 
The  real  prozimate  elements  of  medicine  are  more  thoroughly  taaght  in  r 
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obHferating  unmerited  .reproach,  and  in  inspiring  my  medical  coun- 
trymen with  (bat  consciousness  of  worth,  and  self-respect,  and  self- 
dependence,  which  they  are  so  eminently  entitled  to  enjoy. 

schools,  Ifatn  in  uy  Earopean  sum  I  hare  erer  risiled.  Thu  u  es]>6eia]ly  tnie  in  rela- 
tiop  to  the  Principle$  or  ^kilo$opkv  of  medicine ;  witfaont  an  acqoaintance  with  wUdi 
the  practice  of  the  profession  is  raiUL  qoackeiy." 

I  nave  no  disposition  to  porsoe  the  foregoing  subject  beyond  what  may  seem  expedient 
fiyr  the  defensive  purposes  which  oomman  jostice  nrres  apon  an  indued  right  The  scope 
of  remark  is  therefore  designed  to  extend  mr  beyond  those  domestic  relations  which  mignt 
be  adjusted  without  foreign  aid.  Bnt  oar  own  self-reproach  was  not  the  oflspring  of  oon« 
■doas  degradation.  It  was  but  the  seqael  of  disdain  which  proapectiTe  greatness  never 
fails  to  -eocdhnter  on  its  triaan>hant  march.  The  aspersions  of  the  motheMSoontry  had 
been««oeived  in  the  dignity  of^silence,  and  they  who  undertook  the  game  at  home  calca* 
lated  to  win  throuffh  an  imaginary  acquiescence  in  foreign  dipkmuuy  and  an  accustomed 
non-resistance.  All  that  was  noble  in  our  land  had  been  the  subject  of  unmitigated  scorn ; 
fmd  so  it  progressed  under  the  blandishments  of  diplomatic  skill.  I  will  not  point,  in  tes- 
timony otthitf,  tcf  the  "  London  duarterly,"  or  political*  or  other  jouraals  of  inferior  note ; 
but  tliat  which  has  reigned  supreme  in  ne  world  of  letters  unfolds  an  amount  of  proof  at 
which  Honor  and  Humanity  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  The  blows  have  not  fallen  upon 
the  imbecile  and  weak.  That  is  the  coward's  work,  and  would  have  yielded  nothing  to 
the  final  cause.  A  nation  has  been  the  intended  victim,  and  tfaereforo  a  nation's  pride 
has  been  the  target  The  critique  upon  Cbanning  in  that  National  work,  the  Edifwurgh 
Rerieto,  for  ApriX  1839,  is  alone  enough  to  dishonor  any  country,  at  any  a«e. 

I  shsll,  therefore,  briefly  sustain  the  foregoing  comparative  estimate  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, in  a  limited  application  to  "  the  Mother-Country."  I  complain  not  of  any  other ; 
and  revere  the  ancestor  as  a  fisding  luminary,  of  the  largest  magnitude,  whose  resplen- 
dent  light  has  only  passed  into  other  regions  to  advance  the  welfare  of  other  worlds.  I 
shall  sustain  the  comparison,  I  say,  by  a  auoCation  of  one  of  many  analo^;ous  comments 
edical  work  which  mai 


that  have  lately  appeared  in  a  medical  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the 
British  Plbfession.-^the  Lohbon  Lancst. 

In  speakinr  df  the  existing  state  of  medicine  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  representing 
British  ''  works  on  pathology  and  tiie  practice  of  medicine  as  deficient  in  originality  ana 
richness  of  materials,"  the  veteran  editOT  aims  his  L ancet  at  the  very  foundation.  ' '  Look," 
he  says,  "  at  the  state  of  British  pathology  i  Of  what  does  the  great  majority  of  our  books 
on  this  subject  consist  7  Of  compilations ;  of  old  views  cooked  up  as  new  discoveries ;  of 
annotated  translations ;  or,  at  best,  of  able  and  comprehensive  digests  of  materials  that  were 
already.before  the  public  in  other  forms." — London  Lancet,  May  6, 1843.  And  may  I  not 
adduce,  in  support  of  the  Laneet^  what  I  have  said  in  former  sections  of  the  reference 
and  surrender  of  British  medicine  to  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist  ($  349,  d,  376}, 
676,  878)  7 

Shall  Americans,  therefore,  go  on  Cb  decry  the  efibrts  of  their  own  medical  scholars, 
degrade  the  whole  profession  of  their  own  country,  and  sacrifice  their  own  medical  litera- 
ture for  what  is  oooceded  to  be  the  present  medical  literature  of  Great  Britain  7  It  is 
not  mine  to  complain  of  British  critics  for  promulgating  what  could  not  be  concealed ;  and, 
doubtless,  it  is  tne  only  remedy  for  professional  apathy,  the  only  stimulus  to  "  medical  re- 
form," tiie  only  motive  for  "  Parliamentary  action,"  and  the  only  means  of  extending  edu- 
cation and  of  rescuing  the  practice  of  medicine  from  the  hands  of  "  apotheearieg.'* 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  vindictive  motive ;  which  never  fails  to  tarnish  truth  or 
polish  error.  The  common  ends  of  life  are  known  to  all,  and  each  in  his  place,  in  the  scale 
of  conscience,  weighs,  to  the  weieht  of  a  thought,  the  right  and  the  wrong.  What  was 
once  true  is  true  forever ;  and  noming  has  stood  the  test  of  trudi  like  the  great  elements 
of  national  decline.  In  vain  do  we  point  to  our  former  greatness,  and  call  for  help  upon 
the  past  The  very  power  of  example  is  gone.  What  was  noble,  was  virtuous,  was 
intellectual  has  passed  to  other  regions,  is  cherished  and  honored  in  other  climes.  It  is 
lost  only  to  the  land  of  its  birth. 

While,  therefore,  we  adopt  whatever  is  valuable  from  abroad,  let  us  have  a  literature 
of  our  own,  based  upon  American  observation,  American  industry,  and  American  genius. 
But,  as  I  formerly  said,  let  us  remember  the  admonitions  of  history,  that,  when  nations 
have  begun  to  trample  upon  the  past,  to  reject  its  experience,  and  to  strike  out  new  sys- 
tems of  observing  Nature,  it  has  been  the  most  certain  presage  of  approaching  imbecility, 
and  of  that  ultimate  foil  to  which  all  are  destined.  When  the  great  revolution  shall  have 
reached  the  Genius  of  Philosophy— "  to  Kpariarw  n/f  ^cAocro^ta^'— the  last  vial  of  wrath  is 
emptied,  and  that  nation  is  irretrievably  gone.  This  is  humiliating  to  pride,  and  may  have 
been  designed  as  one  of  its  correctives.  But  since  «^  i<  so  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
it  must  be  suflteiently  obvious,  that,  as  a  nation  approaches  its  chaotic  state,  those  who 
may  be  in  the  ascendant  are  bound  neither  to  counteract  the  order  of  nature,  nor  to  suf- 
fer their  own  prosperity  to  be  blighted  by  the  mildew.  AmUtion  must  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  philosophy.  The  denunciation  of  past  experience  is  th»  ambition  of  egotism,  which 
erects  its  innovations  upon  error,  and  imbues  them  with  superstition  and  absurdities. 

I  say,  therefore,  let  us  have,  at  least,  a  medical  literature  of  our  own.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  contribute  like  it  to  the  nationality  of  Americans,  nothing  that  will  inspire  so 
extensively  tiie  culture  of  other  iciences,  promote  the  advancement  and  refinement  of  the 
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Other,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  more  important*  objects,  are  con- 
templated by  this  note,  and  which  form  no  smalT  part  of  the  interests 
of  medicine.  They  are  the  same  which  I  have  had  uninterruptedly 
in  view.  They  are  those  which  are  intended  to  designate  the  conse- 
quences of  spurious  systems.  Those  systems  and  their  results  must  be 
displayed;  and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  what  may  be  designed  as 
substitutes.  Nor  is  there  any  inquiry  in  which  this  method  is  so  in- 
dispensable as  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  Truth  would  never 
obtain,  till  the  *^  lion  shall  lay  down  with  the  lamb,"  unless  the  In- 
stitutes of  Organic  Nature  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast  with  the 
devices  of  furt  It  has  been  tried  from  the  day  when  Hippocrates 
evolved  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  Nature  herself,  and  dragged 
it  from  the  midst  of  error  and  superstition.  It  has  been  tried,  I  say^ 
in  vain.  The  present  times  bear  me  witness  of  the  fact  The  mind 
must  enjoy  ready  means  of  comparison.  Nay,  more,  the  compar- 
isons must  be  planned,  matured,  logical,  and  irresistible.  Such,  only, 
can  give  stability  to  medicine ;  can,  only,  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truth.  I  have  made  the  attempt :  I  do  l3ut  say  a  humble  attempt. 
I  design  it  as  an  example  for  more  able  pens ;  and  ever  consistent 
and  firm  in  the  views  which  I  have  now  expressed,  I  would  cheer- 
fully become,  upon  my  own  method^  the  victim  of  a  better  philosophy. 
I  would  have  corruptions,  speculations  of  all  kind,  swept  vrith  an  un- 
sparing hand  from  the  tablet  of  organic  nature ;  and  while,  therefore, 
whatever  I  may  have  attempted  shall  remain  unrefiited,  uninvalidated, 
or  however  it  may  receive  approval,  or  be  condemned  without  '*  the 
ordinary  prerogative  of  bein^  presumed  to  be  true  until  the  contrary 
is  clearly  shown"  (§  376},  a),  I  shall  suffer  the  method  of  inquiry  to 
remain  undisturbed,  the  exposures  of  error  to  hold  firm  their  places, 
in  any  future  editions  of  this  work ;  that  they  may  unceasingly  con- 
tribute to  their  original  objects,  and  admonish  the  pretender,  that  some 
one  more  competent  to  the  task  may  fasten  upon  him  a  universal 
verdict  of  guilt.  They  will  therefore  remain,  as  a  safeguard  to  med- 
icine, till  the  corruptions  be  shown  to  bear  on  their  front  the  broad 
seal  of  Nature. 

luiefal  and  omameDtal  txtM,  nothing  that  will  lo  effectually  oonfirm  and  carry  forward  that 
elevated  rank  which  the  Medical  Frofesaion  of  the  United  Statei  have  alreadv  won  for 
themaelvei  in  the  hearta  of  their  countrymen.  We  have,  indeed,  afa-eady  the  foondatiou 
of  aocb  a  hteratore  in  tlie  moltifarioaa  writing  of  the  hard-thinhinff  men  of  America ;  and 
it  is  this  very  literature,  and  the  general  diaiemination  of  knowledge  in  the  American 
Medical  Profeaaion,  their  indomitable  indaatry,  their  well-directed  akill,  and.  their  diacreet 
and  dignified  bearing,  whidi  give  them  higher  rank,  greater  influence  in  aociety,  than  any 
other  claaa.  Look  where  we  may,  we  ahall  be  lively  to  find  the  medical  man  foremoat  in 
enterpriae,  turning  night  into  day,  leading  in  meaaurea  for  the  pubUc  health  and  for  ita 
general  proaperity,  curbing  the  impetuoaity  of  error  and  auperatition,  rearing  and  conae- 
crating  templea  to  tiie  Divinitiea  of  Health  wherever  a  doxen  worahipera  can  be  (bund, 
and  atretchin^  out  an  influence  which  awakena  all  the  elemeota  of  learning  and  industry. 
It  ia  the  Profeaaion  alone  which  ia  not  true  to  itaelf. 

In  all  that  I  have  now  aaid,  I  may  not  be  auapected  of  undue  partialinkea,  for  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation  to  any  portion  of  my  profeaaion  in  America,  or  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic ;  wfaile  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepeat  aenae  of  gratitude  to  aome  foreign  countriea  that 
can  be  inapired  in  a  man  of  literary  habita.  To  tiboae  countriea  I  am  the  more  indebted 
aa  they  are  idwaya  juat  to  my  native  land,  do  honor  to  her  acholara,  and  are  the  great 
abodea  of  learning  and  philoaoj^hy.  Nevertheleaa,  in  all  the  inatancea  I  have  endeavored 
to  apeak  according  to  my  convictiona  of  the  truth,  and  the  demanda  of  my  aubjecta ;  ever 
sacrificing  aelf  to  those  primary  objects.  If  there  may  aeem  to  have. been  asperity,  I 
tnut  it  will  be  found  in  the  facts  themselvesi  and  in  the  unavoidabie  nature  of  the  ood- 
dusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
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INFLAMMATION  AND  FEVER. 

710,  a.  I  PROCEED  to  illustrate  the  most  important  principles  in  med- 
icine, by  considering  those  which  are  especially  relative  to  infiamma- 
tion  Budjever;  the  two  orders  of  disease,  indeed,  which  make  up  the 
great  amount  of  human  maladies,  and  form  the  ereat  outlets  of  life. 
The  few  diseases  which  do  not  fall  under  one  or  tne  other  of  the  fore- 
going denominations  are  least  important  in  a  practical  senfie,  and  least 
understood  in  their  pathology.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  ap|>ly  to  the  pathology  of  inflammation  and  fever 
will  greatly  aid  our  mterpretation  of  the  essential  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  pathological  conditions  of  other  affecCionB. 

710,  &.  Inflammation  and  fever  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
one  disease,  and  they  who  have  considered  them  distinct  affections 
have  offered  no  analysis  by  which  their  individuality  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  each  complaint  may  be  readily  distinguished  in 
practice.  Important  evils  to  the  sick  are  therefore  in  constant  prog- 
ress from  this  source  alone ;  and  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  entire 
darkness  in  which  venous  congestion  has  been  shrouded,  both  in  its 
absolute  patholo^  and  as  it  modifies  fever  and  the  recognized  fcHins 
of  inflammation,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  vast  opening  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  improvement  of  medical  philosophy,  and  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  man  (§  787). 

IKIFLAMMATION. 

711.  I  shall  first  state  the  outlines  of  inflammation,  and  its  essential 
pathological  characters ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  its 
rise  in  purely  physiological  conditions,  and  holds  its  progress  and  de- 
cline under  the  same  great  natural  laws  of  the  constitution  (§  137, 
149^152,  638). 

713.  Unlike  idiopathic  fever,  which  is  a  universal  disease  of  the 
body,  inflammation  is  always  local  (§  143,  148),  Fever,  however,  is 
often  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs  at  or  near 
its  commencement,  and  the  local  disease  may  precede  the  constitu- 
tional one,  and  even  become  the  exciting^  though  not  the  predisposing^ 
cause  of  it  (§  645,  650,  651, 653).  More  frecjuently,  however,  inflam- 
mations spring  up  during  ihe  progress  of  idiopathic  fever,  and  often 
attack  and  disorganize  many  important  parts  in  rapid  succession. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  fever  exists  long  without  this  greater  foe 
making  its  appearance,  and  adding  seriously  to  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  case  (§  779). 

713.  Owing  to  the  foregoing  complications,  the  capital  mistake  is 
ofl:en  made  of  regarding  the  local  affection  as  the  essential  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  constitutional  fever.  Such  pathologists  assume, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation, 
and  that  both,  therefore,  are  equally  and  always  local  diseases.  But 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  those  who  depend  less  on  morbid  anatomy, 
and  study  Nature  in  her  living  aspects  (§  699).  The  single  symptom 
which  has  given  to  fever  its  name  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  con 
fusion  which  prevails  upon  this  subject  (§  589  5,  764,  &c.). 
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714.  InflcuBfaations  of  mach  activity  generally  distarb,  but  very  va- 
nously,  the  functions  of  many  distant  organs ;  but  tbe  sympathetie 
developments  which  spring  up  have  mostly  a  different  pathological 
condition  from  tbe  primary  disease,  and  such  as  are  truly  inflamma- 
tory are  limited  to  a  few  parts ;  while  all  parts  are  affected  in  fever, 
and  with  pathological  conditions  more  or  less  alike. 

In  chronic  inflammations^  sympathies  are  more  slowly  and  less  ex- 
tensively produced,  or  not  at  all  where  more  acute  forms  would  occa- 
sion great  constitutional  disturbance;  even  when  the  brain  or  other 
important  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  the  chronic  variety  (§  14  o). 

Acute  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prone  to  give  rise,  at  its 
early  stage,  to  what  ip  cslled  febrile  action,  or /ever  (§  134,  139,  140, 
IM).  But  this  kind  of  "  fever"  is  purely  tympcUhetic^  never  pre- 
cedes the  local  affection,  and  is  mostly  remarkable  for  a  simple  ex- 
citement of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  while  in  idiopathic  fever,  the 
most  violent  excitement  often  takes  place  without  any  appreciable 
antecedent  local  complaint,  but  simultaneously  with  the  general  ex- 
citement all  the  organs  appear  to  have  become  involved  in  a  morbid 
process ;  and  now,  also,  inflammation  may  as  suddenly  supervene  (§ 
143  &,  148).  The  febrile  condition  proves  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
other  mode  of  disease,  in  some  part  predisposed  to  the  inflammatoiy 
process  (§  674,  d). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  great  confusion  has  prevailed  upon  this 
all-important  subject,  and  that  causes  have  been  mistaken  for  effects, 
and  enects  for  causes.  The  excitement  of  the  he^rt  and  arteries  at- 
tendant on  inflammation  appears  to  have  engrossed  attention,  inquiry 
to  have  stopped  short  as  to  all  other  organs,  and  a  comparison  to  have 
been  alone  made  between  the  general  arterial  excitement  of  inflam- 
mation and  that  which  is  attendant  on  fever.  In  one  affection  the 
general  excitement  may  be  almost  the  only  element  of  disease  beyond 
the  local  cause ;  in  the  other  it  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
elements  distributed  throughout  the  body  (§  487  A,  685,  686). 

Again,  it  is  fundamental  with  inflammation,  that  the  sympathetic 
development  of  general  arterial  excitement  will  subside  as  soon  as  the 
local  inflammation,  or  primary  cause,  is  removed ;  but,  in  fever,  the 
whole  disease  continues  afber  the  original  cause  is  removed.  The  or- 
gans of  circulation  may  be  long  subject  to  very  high  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, as  ofl;en  witnessed  in  the  intermittent  fever,  without  a  shade 
of  inflammation  presenting  itself  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
And  how  clear  the  characteristic  distinction,  that  in  intermittent  fever 
the  excitement  not  only  disappears  periodically,  but  according,  also, 
to  the  type  of  the  fever,  while  m  inflammation  it  remains  till  the  local 
cause  is  removed ;  when,  also,  the  whole  disease  is  at  an  end.  But 
violent  inflammations  which  coexist  with  intermittent  fever  may  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  yet  the  fever  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Again, 
it  is  a  common  circumstance  that  all  idiopathic  fevers  are  introduced 
by  a  chill ;  while  such  is  rarely  the  case  vtrith  inflammations.  The 
chill,  too,  and  of  great  severity,  may  attend  every  paroxysm  of  a  long- 
continued  intermittent. 

715.  When  inflammation  gives  rise  to  general  arterial  excitement,  it 
is  in  part  by  continuous,  and  in  part  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498-500). 
The  latter  is  mostly  concerned  in  developing  the  general  results. 
The  nervous  power  being  excited  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  re- 

Go 
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fleeted  upon  the  beart  and  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  whole  system. 
That  power,  thus  reflected,  proves  a  stimulant  to  these  organs,  by 
which  their  action  is  increased,  and  otherwise  modified  (§  188,  205, 
226,  480-485).  Again,  the  same  primary  inflammation  which  thus 
calls  up  a  general  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  may  be  si- 
multaneously producing  inflammation  of  some  other  and  distant  part, 
through  the  same  process  of  remote  sympathy.  That  second  part 
may  have  been  predisposed  to  inflammation  by  some  external  remote 
cause,  and  the  nervous  power  determined  upon  it  may  then  operal;^ 
only  as  an  exciting  cause.  If  the  part  be  not  antecedently  predispos- 
ed,  then  the  nervous  power  may  prove  the  predisposing  as  well  as  ex- 
citing cause,  or  there  may  be  other  predisposing  causes  co-operating 
with  it  (§  143-150,  226,  484  b,  no.  6,  645,  652).  This  second  part, 
thus  sympathetically  influenced,  then  becomes  the  source  of  other 
sympathetic  influences ;  co-operating,  in'  this  way,  with  the  primary 
inflammsttion,  and  increasing  more  and  more  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  at  large,  and  developing  inflammation  in  other  parts, 
while,  also,  the  general  arterial  excitement'  is  a  supplementary  me- 
chanical cause.  The  circles  of  sympathy  now  become  very  complex, 
and  interwoven  with  each  other  (§  148) ;  and  yet,  through  the  same 
principle  of  remote  sympathy,  a  blow  may  be  simultaneously  struck 
at  the  whole  by  one  decisive  impression  from  a  single  remedy. 
Bloodletting,  for  instance,  will  do  it ;  but  the  operation  of  this  remedy, 
although  involving  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power,  is  different,  m 
some  respects,  from  that  of  any  other  agent.  But,  suppose  it  may  be 
done  by  an  active  cathartic,  combined  with  a  nauseating  dose  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony.  The  pathological  states  of  the  various  inflamed 
organs  are  every  where  nearly  or  considerably  alike.  A  single  rem- 
edy may,  therefore,  overthrow  at  once  the  whole  complex  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  143  c,  d,  476^  h,  479,  481  g,  484  b,  no.  5,  514, 
557  a,  929-934,  944  b,  948J. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  sympathy  in  rela- 
tion to  inflammation  is  applicable  to  the  predisposing  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  of  fever  (§  148),  of  hydrophobia,  of  the  constitutional 
effects  of  mercury,  antimony,  &;c.,  and  of  all  agents,  indeed,  which 
transmit  their  influences  to  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation  (§  500,  535,  &c,,  657). 

716.  The  general  sympathetic  excitement  is  supposed  to  often  con- 
stitute a  state  of  general  inflammation.  But  this  is  an  error ;  since 
inflammation  is  always  confined  to  some  limited  part,  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  which,  and  not  the  larger  arteries  and  heart,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  disease  (§  407  b,  410,  411).  The  term  inflammatory  fe- 
ver is  also  objectionable,  as  being  significant  of  what  has  no  existence. 
The  term  constittttional  derangement  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
the  sympathetic  disturbances  which  inflammation  may  inflict  upon 
parts  remote  from  its  own  location.  It  is  the  same  condition  that  goes 
under  the  denomination  of  Jever  when  owing  to  th^  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  inflammation.  But,  unlike  idiopathic  fever,  per  te,  it  embra- 
ces a  variety  of  morbid  conditions  in  different  parts. 

717.  Inflammation  occurring  in  one  part  may  induce  the  same  dis- 
ease in  another,  and  this  last  in  a  third,  &c.,  independently  of  the  fore- 
going affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  oflen  happens,  also,  that 
some  sympathetic  derangement  will  disturb  the  system  far  more  ex- 
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tensively  than  the  primary  afiection.  The  heart  may  be  the  only  or- 
gan that  may  be  dispose^  to  sympathize  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin ;  but,  when  the  action  of  the  former  important  organ  becomes 
disturbed,  though  only  its  irritability  be  increased  along  with  that  of 
the  general  arcerial  system,  it  may  develop  sympathetically,  and  by  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  blood,  extensive  derangements,  perhaps  inflam- 
mations, in  other  parts.  And  so,  in  the  same  vital  sense,  of  the  stom- 
ach, brain,  &c.,  when  one  of  those  organs  may  sympathize  with  some 
distant  inflammation  (§  139,  140,  525  c). 

718.  The  more  active  and  extensive  the  inflammation,  the  more 
important  the  part  afiected,  and  the  more  irritable  and  disposed  to 
sympathy  the  individual,  the  more  readily,  in  a  general  sense,  will  con- 
stitutional eflects  ensue,  and  vice  versa  (§  139,. 140,  597  d,  600  b).  Ex- 
ceptions are  seen  in  pleuritis  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces. 
But  only,  in  the  latter  case,  under  special  circumstances ;  probably  of 
primary  abdominal  disease,  when  the  secondary  afiection,  which  is 
commonly  erysipelatous,  reacts,  in  its  turn,  sympathetically  (§  589,  h). 
The  special  sympathies  of  tissues  and  compound  organs  have  been 
already  considered  in  a  general  sense  (§  525-529).  As  it  respects 
inflammation,  a  predominance  is  seen  among  certain  organs,  as  the^ 
skin  and  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  the  principle  is 
more  readily  comprehended  by  observing  its  operation  among  parts 
whose  natural  physiological  connections  are  strongly  pronounced,  as 
in  the  principal  organs  subservient  to  the  process  of  digestion  (§ 
129,  t).  The  sympathetic  results  may  not  be  inflammatory,  or  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  primary  disease ;  but  the  organs  which  thus  co- 
operate in  a  special  tunction  are  readily  disturbed  when  any  one  part 
of  the  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  and  as  readily  institute  reacting 
sympathies  among  each  other,  and  throughout  the  body  (§  514  i^,  &c.). 
The  general  constitutional  affection  is,  therefore,  often  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  habitual  association  of  the  action  of  different  organs 
while  in  health,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  their  vital  constitution 
and  their  special  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  body  (§  129).  Owing, 
also,  to  the  special  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of  associated  or- 
gans, some  of  them  sympathize  more  readily  than  others  with  each 
other,  and  extend  their  influences  more  readily  and  powerfully  abroad 
(§  133,  &;c.).  Thus,  the  small  intestine  occasions  sympathies  more 
readily  and  forcibly  than  the  large,  and  the  stomach  more  readily  than 
the  liver,  with  each  other.  But  these  morbid  sympathies  are  not  mu- 
tual among  the  parts  where  they  occur  most  readily,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  their  natural  sympathies.  Thus,  inflammation,  or  any  affec- 
tion, of  the  small  intestine  commonly  produces  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach ;  but  the  same  aflection  happening  to  the  stom- 
ach will  not  equally  disturb  the  small  intestine.  Gasti*ic  disease  read- 
ily deranges  the  liver ;  but  hepatic  affections  do  not  as  readily  affect 
the  stomach. 

It  may  be  also  well  to  remark,  that  were  it  not  that  one  part  nat- 
QTally  sympathizes  with  others,  it  would  never  sympathize  vnth  them 
nnder  circumstances  of  disease  ;   no  more  than  m  plants  (§  447- 

719.  Violent  sympathetic  disturbances  which  are  especially  relative 
to  the  nervous  system  often  spring  up  from  simple  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  as  convulsions  from 
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teething,  &c.     These  conditions  have  been  confounded  with  absolute 
inflammation  of  the  nerves  (§  526,  d). 

720.  Havine  now  endeavored  to  define  the  outlines  which  distinguish 
fever  and  inflammation  from  each  other,  and  indicated,  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  important  general  attributes  of  inflammation,  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  more  direct  characteristics  of  this  Protean 
disease ;  when,  also,  other  and  more  radical  contradistinctions  from 
the  pathology  of  fever  will  necessarily  arise. 

721,  a.  Inflammation  is  a  very  comprehensive  genus;  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  rather  said,  it  is  a  species  of  disease  whidi  embraces  a 
multitude  of  varieties. 

721,  b.  According  to  the  varieties,  it  is  divided  into  common  and 
specific. 

In  its  most  simple-  form,  as  arising  from  mechanical  injuries,  or  as 
manifested  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrh,  &;c.,  it  is  distmguished  as 
common  inflammation  (§  652,  c). 

When  the  disease  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  are  not  attend- 
ant on  the  common  lorra,  it  is  called  specific;  as  in  small-pox,  scrof- 
ula, lues,  gout,  rheumatism,  &;c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  animsJ  and  veg- 
etable poisons  (§  650). 

722,  a.  Between  the  foregoing  characteristic  examples  of  common 
and  specific  inflammation,  there  is  a  vast  range  of  gradations,  which 
meet,  as  it  were,  together ;  so  that  it  is  evident  no  definite  line  exists, 
and  that  all  the  individuals  belong  to  a  common  family.  The  very 
extremes  are  so  much  alike,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  twins, 
which  we  may  mistake,  one  for  the  other,  at  a  superficial  glance,  or 
may  only  know  them  apart  by  some  peculiarities  of  mind  or  manner; 
but  which  peculiarities,  again,  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
that  the  same  general  system  of  moral  and  physical  discipline  is 
adapted  to  each  of  the  twins,  with  only  some  special  modifications  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

722,  b.  In  a  general  sense,  when  inflammation  is  produced  by  a 
single  cause,  it  appears  under  the  same  modification  or  variety  (§ 
652).  But  when  two  or  more  predisposing  causes  concur  in  estab- 
lishing the  morbid  change,  the  modification  thus  induced  will  be  de- 
termined more  or  less  according  to  their  combined  virtues  (§  652). 
Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  generally  produces  what  is  called 
common  inflammation.  But  it  will  also  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  ' 
of  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  a  specific  form  oi  inflammation,  and 
therefore  possesses  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
forms.  Hence,  in  this  aflection  other  predisposing  causes  are  con- 
cerned, the  principal  of  which  may  be  ingraned  upon  the  constitu- 
.  tion,  or  if  transitory,  may  have  begun  the  foundation  of  disease  in 
the  organs  of  digestion  (§  659,  661). 

722,  c.  Inflammation  is  also  modified  by  the  natural  peculiarities 
of  the  vital  properties  in  the  diflerent  tissues,  and  the  sympathetic 
influences  it  may  exert  will  ofl:en  depend,  both  as  to  kind  and  inten- 
sity, upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part.  As  to  the  modifications  of  the  disease  and  the  sympathetic  in- 
fluences as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  good  examples  of  dif- 
ference occur  in  the  comparative  phenomena  and  sympathetto  effects 
of  pleurisy  and  phlebitis  (§  150,  160-162,  807,  809,  &c.). 
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As  to  the  modifications  of  oommon  or  specific 'inflftmmation  wbich 
grow  out  of  the  combined  peculiarities  of  the  yital  prop^r^es  of  par- 
ticular tissues  and  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  infiamed  tis- 
sue is  a  component  part,  we  baye  numerous  and  striking  examples ; 
as  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  stomach,  liver,  intesHnes,  fcc. 

Again,  the  phenomena  will  be  varied  as  inflammation  ma^  aflfect 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  compound  organs  into  which  the  diflerent  parts 
may  enter.  Examples  of  tliis  occur  in  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  wherever  it  contributes .  to  variations  of  the  general 
structure  (§  136-140). 

722,  d.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  those 
lesions  which  have  been  rejected  from  the  general  denomination  of  in- 
flammation by  Louis,  Andral,  Marshall  Hall,  &c.,  and'  arranged  uni 
der  the  designations  of  hypersemia,  hyperti-ophy,  lesions  of  nutrition, 
irritation  from  loss  of  blood,  contra-inflammatory  action,  &c.,  but  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflamination,  fall  nat- 
urally within  the  range  of  this  variable  affection,  (§  725.  Also,  Med, 
and  Fhys,  Gomm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317-331,  712-715,  760,  &c.). 

723,  a.  Inflammation  is  dso  divided  into  actUe  or  cLctive  and  chronic  ; 
the  former  being  more  violent  thfin  the  latter,  comparatively  of  shor( 
duration,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  a  greater  variety  of  local 
results,  and  far  greater  constitutional  derangements. 

723,  5.  The  foregoing  patholo^cal  states,  being  essentially  alike, 
run  into  each  other ;  so  much  so,  indeed i  that  what  has  been  chronic 
may  suddenly  become  acute,  and  pass  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
different  stages.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other  foundation  for  this  di- 
vision than  such  as  is  here  indicated. 

724,  I  am  now  conducted  to  an  analysis  of  this  disease,  and  shlEdl 
consider  it, 

1.  In  its  most  simple  condition,  as  affbcting  different  tissues. 

2.  As  affecting  different  parts  of  different  structures. 

3.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  in  respect  to  its  general  attributes. 

4.  The  sympathies  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

5.  The  remote  and  pathological  causes  of  inflammation. 
The  first  four  problems  will  be  considered  connectedly. 

725,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  inflammation  is  attended  by  rednesSf  tu^ 
mor,  heat,  and  pain.  They  were  once  supposed  to  be  essential  phe- 
nomena ;  but  either  may  be  absent,  particularly  exalted  heat  and 
pain.  Their  presence  or  absenpe,  intensity  or  mildness,  may  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  morbific  cause,  the  nature  of  the  |issue,  &c. 
(§  651,  722).  Thus,  there  is  no  redness  from  the  bite  of  a  musketoe, 
and  there  is  intense  itching  instead  of  the  exquisite  pain  occasioned 
by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  ^one  will  deny  that  the  affection  resulting 
from  the  latter  cause  is  exquisitely  inflammatory,  and  all  must  allow 
the  near  coincidence  between  the  two  affections.  By  this  analogy  we 
bring,  also,  the  white  nettle  rash,  the  white  gangrene,  scirrous  tu- 
mors, &c.,  under  one  general  pathological  condition  (§  722,  d), 

725,  h.  Again,  for  example,  in  respect  to  pain,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  affected,  and  upon  the  force  and  kind 
of  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  attended 
with  fiir  greater  pain  than  the  mucous ;  ^n  which  last  it  is  often  ab- 
sent.   Simple  pneumonia  may  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  with  little 
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OX  no  pain.  Tke  serous  dssoe,  also,  possesses  only  colorless  blood- 
vessels in  its  heahhy  state,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  florid  in  its  in- 
flammations than  the  mucous.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  which  have 
only  a  dormant  State  of  sensibility,  as  the  tendons,  oones,  ligaments, 
may  become  etquisitely  painful  when  inflamed,  and  more  so  when 
inflammation  is  produced  in  the  fibrous  tissues  by  a  lacerated  than 
an  incised  wound.  But  the  reverse  of  this  last  is  true  of  the  skin  (f 
652,  c).  It  is  also  worth  observing,  as  contributing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  laws  of  life,  that  while  common  sensibility  is 
liable  to  be  exalted  in  inflammations,  specific  sensibility,  as  seeing* 
tasting,  feeling,  is  apt  to  be  diminished,  or  impaired  in  a  difierent  way 
from  common  sensibility  (§  133-137,  193-204). 

725,  c.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  increase  of  sensibility  is 
only  a  contingent  result  of  inflammation.  This  property,  too,  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  organic  functious;  and  a  part  is  quite  liable 
to  become  inflamed  ^en  all  its  principal  nervous  connections  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  separated  (§  188, 193,205,489,500<2,746c,<2). 

726.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pulsation  in  the  inflamed  part, 
and  in  the  larger  arteries  leading  to  it  (§  498,  516  d,  803).  In  all 
such  cases  the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  which  are  the  immediate 
instruments  of  the  disease,  and  which  naturally  carry  only  white  blood, 
have  become  enlarged,  and  admit  the  red  globules.  This  transmis- 
sion, however,  of  the  red  globules  is  not  due  to  the  enlargement,  but 
to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  to 
these  globules  (§  192,  384,  394,  396,  398,  399). 

728.  Like  the  arteries,  the  veins  of  an  inflamed  part  are  increased 
in  size ;  at  least  when  the  former  are  enlarged.  This  is  owing  to 
active  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  increased  volume  of  blooo 
transmitted  to  them  (^  387,  786,  &;c.). 

729,  a.  Common  inflammation,  when  it  goes  on  to  a  natural  ter 
mination,  and  in  its  greatest  latitude  of  simple  results,  may  be  distin 
guished  into  four  stages;  namely,  the  formative,  wppurattve,  tdcera 
Hve,  and  restorative^  or  granulating.  There  may  be  present,  there 
fore,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  only  the  formative  stage  (§  70(^, 
&c.).  When  the  disease  does  not  advance  beyond  that  stage,  it  Id 
said  to  terminate  by  resolution.  The  suppurative  and  restorative 
stages  form  the  most  simple  natural  process  of  cure.  They  are  also 
subject  to  g^eat  irregularities. 

[Pathologists  have  generally  reckoned  the  adhesive  process  as  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  inflammation.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  principle. 

729,  6.  The  curative  stages  of  inflammation,  whether  regular  or  ir- 
reeular,  are  also  called  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  term  is  sig- 
nificant of  what  has  not  truly  happened ;  and,  as  words  have  often 
more  force  than  facts,  it  should  be  abolished.  There  is  great  practi- 
cal philosophy  concerned  about  the  mutations  of  disease  at  the  sev- 
eral regular  stages  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  modifications  to 
which  Uiose  stages  are  liable.  There  is  but  one  termination  of  dis- 
ease, excepting  death.  •Disease  remains,  however  altered  from  the 
formative  stage  of  inflammation,  till  nature  is  completely  restored 
(S  672,  733  c). 

730.  The  formative  stage  is  distinguished  more  or  less  by  the  char- 
acteristics already  described. 
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The  suppurative  stage  is  iDtroduced  by  a  decline  of  all  tbe  symp^ 
toms  of  the  formative  stage,  and  when  most  regular  there  is  a  pro- 
daction  of  purulent  matter,  which  constantly  tends  to  a  more  com- 
plete removal  of  the  formative  stage. 

The  ulcerative  stage  is  more  or  less  attendant  on  the  suppurative ; 
always  accompanies  the  formation  of  pus  excepting  on  exposed  sur- 
faces, when  it  may  be  present  or  absent  (^  733,  h),    Whenever  pres- 
ent, it  is  immediately  antecedent  to  the  restorative  or  granulating 
'  stage,  although  a  destructive  process. 

The  restorative  or  granulating  stage  is  promoted  'by  the  suppura- 
tive, and  is  marked  by  a  continued  decline,  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms. 

'  731.  The  fore^ing  sta^s  are  generally  more  distinctly  marked  m 
the  cellular  than  in  other  tissues.  With  the  exception  of  the  ulcera- 
tive, they  may  be  often  well  observed  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
eye.     The  ulcerative  is  seen  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

V32,  a.  Deviations  occur  in  the  suppurative  stage  in  the  production 
of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  serum,  or  redundant  mucus,  or  efiusions  of 
bloody  instead  of  purulent  matter.  But  tliese  results,  or  however 
they  may  deviate  from  their  proper  standard,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  being  exactly  equivalent  in  principle,  constitute 
equally  the  second  stage,  and,  in  the  same  way,  contribute  to  the 
restorative  stage,  or  that  of  perfect  cure  (§  732^  740  A,  764  e,  863  a). 

732,  b.  The  fluids  effused  operate  as  depleting  means ;  and  it  is 
especially  for^his  reason  that  morbid  anatomists,  not  finding  the  vas- 
cularity Uiey  had  anticipated,  declare  that  its  absence  in  many  drop- 
sical affections  denotes  an  exactly  opposite  pathology  from  that  where 
die  same  affections  are  attended  by, a  preternatural  fullness  of  the  ves- 
sels (§  699  c,  700  h).  Nature,  however,  has  no  such  inconsistencies 
(Med,  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol  i.,  p.  180-182 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  199,  556, 
557,  note).  At  the  first  reference  here  made,  I  have  quoted  the  me- 
chanical rationale  as  propounded  by  Andral,  and  have  endeavored  to 
STove,  by  his  own  showing,  that  what  are  denominated  "passive 
ropsies"  depend  on  a  vital,  inflammatory  action  (§  740  6,  805,  863  a). 

732,  c.  When  the  second  stage  of  inflammation  is  attended  by  an 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  it  is  called  the  adhesive,  instead  of  the 
suppurative  stage.  This  variety  appears  mostly  in  the  serous  and 
cellular  tissues,  though  it  is  often  presented  by  particular  parts  of  the 
mucous  system,  as  that  of  the  trachea,'  in  croup,  and  of  the  intestines 
(§  133-135). 

732,  d.  When  vTounds  heal  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  is  by  the  "  first  intention ;"  though  the  process  is  the  same  as  when 
the  pleursB  unite,  or  the  lungs  become  hepatized  in  pneumonia.  In 
either  case,  the  formation  of  lymph  is  a  part  of  the  natural  process  of 
cure  (§  732  a,  &,  863  a).  However  momentous  the  evil  in  pneumo- 
nia, or  other  disorganizations,  it  is  still  the  result  of  the  great  recu- 
perative law ;  just  as  effusions  of  blood  within  the  head  in  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  on  a  par  with  haemoptysis,  hasmatamesis,  &c., 
or  all  dropsical  effusions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding  re- 
sults. Nature  does  not  step  aside  from  great  principles  for  minor 
purposes.  But,  in  the  apparent  contradictions  now  stated,  Nature 
has  duly  provided  for  the  removal  of  extraneous  matter  from  shut  cav- 
itiesy  and  from  the  recesses  of  organization   bv  the  ftmction  of  ab> 
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•orpdon  {Med,  and  Pkys.  Comm^  toL  L,  p.  371-^84 ;  toL  iL,  p.  546- 

^6,  733). 

732,  e.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  lymph  not  appertaining  to  pus,  that 
it  is  readily  susceptibie  of  organixadon,  whereby  Nature  accomplishea 
other  purposes ;  though  such  organization  occurring  in  pneumonia  u, ' 
as  in  §  732,  <2,  an  apparent  though  not  a  real  departure  from  the  great 
l»w  of  recupecation.  Being  a  law  of  Nature  for  reparation  in  otker 
parts,  it  must,  under  equal  circumstances,  prevail  in  all  parts. 

732,  f.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  adhesive  process  consists  of 
two  stages ;  that  by  which  lymph  is  effused,  and  the  strictly  adhesire. 
Afld,  although  the  effusion  of  lymph  be  equivalent  to  the  suf^urative 
process,  there  is  superadded  to  the  former  a  distinct  final  cause,  since 
Nature  contemplates  in  tins  modification  not  only  the  curative  efifoct, 
Vut,  also,  the  reparation  of  injured  parts  (§  732,  a)* 

733,  a.  When  suppuration  occurs  upon  sui^faces,  as  on  the  mucous 
tissue,  the  process  happens  in  its  most  simple  fonp.  But,  in  other  in- 
stances, as  when  pus  is  generated  by  the  cellular  or  serous  tissue,  the 
matter  cannot  escape  as  when  it  is  produced  by  the  mucous  tissue. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  an  obstacle  intervenes  between  Nature  and 
the  cure,  as  when  the  formation  of  lymph  or  of  serum  takes  the  place 
of  purulent  matter  (§  732,  d).  But  here,  as  there,  Nature  has  provi- 
dea  for  the  removal  of  the  secondary  evil,  through  a  principle  conn 
mon  to  all  the  cases,  and  which  appertains  to  the  absorbent  vessels. 
This  happens  after  the  following  manner,  which  must  be  briefly  sta- 
ted as  characterizing  an  important  law,  and  the  third  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

733,  b.  The  process  is  called  ulceration  (§  730).  It  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  all  the  tissues  intervening  between  the  accumulated 
matter  and  some  external  surface.  It  is  so  significant  of  a  great  final 
cause,  so  replete  with  evidences  of  Design,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  other  attendant  processes,  that  some  authors,  even  Hunter, 
have  metaphorically  ascribed  it  to  something  like  intelligence.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  complex  condition  there  is  in  simul- 
taneous progress  both  the  formation  of  pus  and  of  lymph.  The  pus 
occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  abscess,  while  the  lymph  is  effused 
at  the  circumference,  agglutinates  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus,  by 
forming  a  sac,  prevents  the  spread  of  the  purulent  matter.  It  is  yet 
another  part  of  the  complex  law  under  consideration,  that  while  die 
substance  between  the  abscess  and  external  surface  is  constantly  yield* 
ing  to  the  ulcerative  process,  reparation  or  the  granulating  process  is 
gung  on  posteriorly  to  the  abscess,  and  the  redundant  lymph  under- 

S»ing  absorption,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  ulcerative  process  in 
e  anterior  part  of  the  abscess.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  the  processes ;  but  it  is  less  than  between  the  absorption 
of  lymph  in  the  present  example  and  the  function  which  is  in  univer- 
sal  operation  in  health.  In  the  case  before  us,  like  ulceration,  the  ab- 
sorption of  lymph  is  an  emanation  from  inflammation,  diough  more 
remote  than  ulceration.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  regarded,  though 
act  equally,  as  pathological  conditions  of  absorption  (§  672). 

733,  c.  When  the  surface  is  reached,  and  the  matter  discharged, 
the  cavity  is  no  longer  circumscribed.  Nature  now  puts  an  end  to 
the  destructive  process,  and  completes  the  work  of  reparation  which 
had  been  in  progpress  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abscess.     This  is  ae- 
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oonpKished  by  the  formation  of  a  sabstanoe  analogous  to  tiiat  whidi 
had  been  removed.  Coaeulable  lymph,  along  with  more  or  less  pu- 
nilent  matter,  is  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  upon  which  it  is 
arranged  in  little  fleshy  heaps,  or  knobs,  of  a  florid  color,  and  forms 
the  granulations.  These  knobs  contract  and  spring  from  the  top  of 
eadi  other  till  the  cavity  is  filled. 

Among  the  various  and  striking  results  which  are  involved  in  this 
process  of  reparation,  none  is  more  remarkable,  or  more  strongly  ex- 
emplifies its  dependence  on  laws  that  are  unknown  in  the  inorganic 
^  iiil»rld,  than  one  which  is  least  appreciated,  the  substitution  for  the 
'  granulations  of  an  organized  substance  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
removed.  The  g^nulations  have,  originally,  the  same  apparent  phys- 
ical characteristics,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  spring. 
But  they  are  so  endowed  with  the  special  vital  characteristics  of  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  generated,  that  in  each  part  they  secrete  a 
substance  which  is  similar  to  the  part  removed,  while  the  granulations 
di^mselves  are  progressively  absorbed  (^  135,  b).  Doubtless,  also, 
the  granulations  are  specifically  different,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  all  the 
cases,  differently  organized,  and  therefore,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  or- 
ganized lymph,  derive  their  vessels  from  the  parts  by  which  they  are 
generated  (Med.  and  Phynolog,  Camm,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  354-362). 

The  cavity  being  filled,  the  granulating  process  ceases,  as  if  instinct- 
ively, and  a  new  one  sets  in,  oy  which  the  granulations  are  covered 
with  a  substance  analogous  to  skin,  and  which  is  called  the  cicatrix. 
This  completes  the  series  of  Designs  attendant  on  the  different  stages 
of  an  abscess,  and  which  exemplifies  all  the  regular  stages  of  inflam- 
mation (§  729,  b). 

733,  a:  Who  shall  resolve  the  foregoing  wonderful  processes  and 
results,  their  exact  concurrence,  their  united  olject  for  one  great  final 
cause,  by  any  process  or  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  1  Yet  is  even 
this  now  almost  universally  attempted !  Such  is  ever  materialism ! 
But,  when  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature  as  it  proclaims  her 
Author,  we  may  hope  in  vain  for  any  inteipretation  of  her  phenome- 
na that  may  recognize  dignity  or  design  in  her  minor  aspects,  and 
least  of  all  as  it  may  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  mate- 
rialism. When  error  is  bold  in  its  demonstrations,  it  is  studious  of 
consistency,  and  therefore  regardless  of  facts  (§  5},  5^,  40,  80,  117, 
137, 143, 155, 156,  169/,  172  b,  226,  303J  a,  306,  310, 311,  360J  g-^o, 
376i,  384,  385, 387,  399,  409/,  422,  500  «,  514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d, 
528  c,  638, 649  d,  733  b,  764  6,  811, 847  r,  848,  902/,  905,  943  c,  980, 
1019/). 

733,  e.  As  we  have  now  and  before  seen.  Nature  often  contem- 
plates a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  the  individual  processes  she 
adopts  for  the  benefit  of  organic  beings.  The  healthy  state  of  the 
body  is  full  of  examples.  Every  action  of  every  part  has  commonly 
more  than  one  definite  object ;  oflen  many.  So  is  it,  also,  with  those 
morbid  processes  which  are  instituted  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
As  soon  as  the  tendency  in  diseased  actions  is  set  up  toward  the  nat- 
ural condition,  the  subsequent  changes  have  a  specific  reference  to 
the  ultimate  cure ;  the  completion  of  which,  however,  may  be  very 
remote  from  the  initiatory  step.  The  vital  properties  and  actions  may 
pass  through  a  variety  of  changes  before  they  attain  the  natural  phys- 
idlogical  condition  (§  672,  676).     But  each  change,  each  stop  in  tlio 
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process,  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  till  Nature  attaias 
her  normal  condition.  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  Nature's 
plan  in  her  salutary  efibrts  to  escape  from  disease.  She  renders  Tari* 
ous  results,  as  she  goes  along,  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  sub* 
sequent  steps  in  the  process  of  cure,  and  even  associates  with  these 
other  useful  objects.  In  the  case  but  just  before  us,  while  ulceration 
is  making  its  way  to  the  surface  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  the  puru- 
lent formation  b  constantly  subduing  the  inflammation,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  lymph,  which  is  designed  for  agglutination  and  granulation,  haa 
the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the  morbid  process  on  which  its  pio- 
duction  depends  (§  764,  e). 

The  properties  of  life  are  thus  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  enables  them  to  undergo  changes  from  their  diseased  to  healthy 
states,  but,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  to  result  in  the  forma^ 
tion  of  products  which  shall  contribute  to  this  great  ultimate  end  (§ 
672,  733  J,  761). 

733,  Ji  The  foregoing  law  of  reparation  prevails  universally  in  or- 
ganic beings ;  extending,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  ap« 
pears,  however,  under  various  modifications,  even  among  the  animal 
tribes.  It  is  presented  in  its  most  simple  form  in  the  growth  of  divi- 
ded polypi,  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters,  of  the  lizard's 
tail,  &C.,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  regeneration.  But,  it  is  equally 
an  act  of  regeneration  when  ulcerated  parts  are  restored  in  their  for- 
mer organization  by  the  granulating  process.  The  difference  consists 
alone  in  partial  modifications  of  a  common  action  (§  733,  b).  In  the 
regenerative  and  reparative  processes  of  plants  the  difference  is  still 
greater ;  and  such  as  reject  analogy,  or  cannot  discern  its  light,  have 
argued  that  the  differences  depend  upon  essentially  different  laws.  A 
previous  inflammatory  action,  it  is  true,  is  necessary  to  reparation  in 
the  higher  order  of  animals,  but  is  not  necessary  to  the  fundamental 
law  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  entire  P&its  in  the  lower 
animals,  nor  in  the  reparative  process  of  plants,  i  he  properties  of 
life  are  differently  modified  in  each,  and  consequently  the  processes 
differ,  though  as  intimately  connected  by  analogies  as  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  physiological  states  (§  185,  672,  688  e«,  733  f). 
Nor  is  the  granulating  process  an  inflammatory  one,  but  only  conse- 
quent 6n  that  pathological  condition  ;  while  the  simple  production  of 
lymph  may  be  a  direct  emanation  from  inflammation,  or  only  conse- 
quent on  its  decline,  or  on  a  near  approximation  to  that  mode  of  ac- 
tion. All  the  modifications,  however,  give  rise  to  corresponding  va- 
rieties in  the  nature  of  the  lymph,  just  as  they  do  in  that  of  purulent 
matter.  They  may  offer  to  our  inadequate  vision  the  sameness  of  ap- 
pearance that  is  presented  by  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  or  of  a  chancre, 
or  of  small-pox,  or  appear  as  identical  as  ,the  granulations  of  every 
part.  The  last,  indeed,  are  the  things  in  Question ;  and  although  their 
ultimate  results  supply  an  unerring  test,  it  is  only  coincident  with  all 
the  others,  and  even  vrith  that  which  is  offered  by  the  natural  states 
of  the  different  tissues  (§  22,  42,  48, 53  h,  133, 135  a,  409  e,  411, 739, 
740). 

By  thus  pursuing  the  inquiry,  the  various  results  will  be  found  con- 
nected by  close  analogies,  though  tho  extremes  may  be  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  careless.  The  periodical  regeneration  of  the  stag's 
horn,  where  some  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation 
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are  present,  forms  an  intermediate  example,  fiat  the  deer,  in  other 
respects,  is  as  limited  as  man,  or  other  animals  of  the  same  complex 
organization,  as  to  the  prineiple  of  reparation.  In  all  such  animals, 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  removal  of  any  important  organ,  is 
never  followed  by  a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Such  parts  do  not  em- 
brace, like  the  parts  of  a  polypus,  or  of  a  plant,  the  organization  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  law  obtains, 
even  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  K  the  middle  of  a  bone  be  re- 
moved, it  is  regenerated. .  But  there  must ^  be  opposite  surfaces,  and 
the  right  action  must  be  instituted  in  each  surface,  as  when  the  oppo- 
site pleurae  unite.  In  die  same  way  central  portions  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  may  be  removed  and  regenerated;  and  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  granulating* 

733,  g.  This  leaos  me  to  notice  a  fallacy  of  the  physical  philoso- 
phers, who  have  been  led  into  the  error,  as  m  most  other  cases,  from 
neglecting,  if  not  altogether  the  vital  properties,  at  least  their  natural 
modifications  as  they  exist  in  vegetables,  and  in  the  different  races  of 
animals  (§  133-163,  185).  With  this  neglect  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  a  substitution  of  chemical  and  physical  laws  (§  5j^,  h),  they 
nave  endeavored  to  array  an  argument  against  the  Hunterian  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  the  union  of  wounds,  by  the^r*^  intention,  upon 
inflammatory  action,  by  identifying  the  process  of  reparation  in  veg- 
etables with  the  union  of  incised  wounds.  Reparation  in  plants,  say 
they,  is  not  an  inflammatory  process,  and,  therefore,  the  oflusion  of 
lymph  in  the  incised  wounds  of  animals  is  not  connected  with  inflam- 
matory action ;  and  they  endeavor  to  fortify  this  reasoning  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  regenerating  power  of  the  polypus,  the  lobster,  &c.  As 
well  might  we  argue  that  vegetables,  and  polypi,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  man  or  quadrupeds,  or  that  all  animals  should  live 
alike  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food  {Med.  and  Physiolog,  Comm,,  vol. 
i.,  p.  696-698). 

733,  h.  The  same  objectors,  however,  set  aside,  on  other  occasions, 
some  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  analogies  of  nature.  They 
maintain,  for  example,  that  the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c., 
are  carried  on  in  all  animals  mostly  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
are  compelled  to  take  a  very  different  eround  for  the  same  functions 
in  plants  (§  350,  no.  18-20,  62,  63,  &c.). 

The  nervous  system,  however,  being  superadded  to  animals,  modi- 
fies greatly  their  common  propeities  and  ninctions  of  life,  expounds, 
in  part,  the  differences  and  special  analogies  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cesses of  reparation,  regeneration,  6cc. ;  and  being  a  superadd ition  to 
animals,  and  a  large,  however  unintelligible  element  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  I  formerly  employed  it  as  the  ground 
of  an  analogical  argument  that  the  principle  ot  li^  was  originally  su- 
peradded to  animals  after  the  creation  of  their  structure. 

733,  t.  Consider,  also,  the  parallel  which  holds  between  the  mor- 
bid growths  that  are  induced  by  special  injuries  of  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable organization.  Take  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  nest  of 
the  Cynips  quercus  folii ;  and  how  evident  is  it,  from  this  simple  fact 
alone,  that  both  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  are  endowed 
with  the  same  organic  properties  and  mnctions,  alike  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  governed  by  analogous  laws  (§  185,  191  a,  409). 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  what  I  have  said  in 
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a  former  sectioB  of  inflammatton  in  its  cofineetion  with  child*bed 
women,  &c.  (§  688,  ee), 

733,  k.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  obvious  analogies  should 
strike  different  minds  under  such  different  aspects,  and  doubtless  many 
will  think  it  superfluous  that  misapprehensions  of  the  foregoing  nature 
should  receive  a  formal  refutation.  But  they  are  sustained  by  minds 
chat  have  a  powerful  influence,  and  must  be  respected.  It  is  so,  in- 
deed, with  the  delusions  of  imagination  itself;  and  were  not  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  resistance  opposed  to  animal  magnetism,  its  votaries 
would  trespass  far  upon  the  domain  of  physiology,  and  trample  with- 
out remorse  upon  universal  knowledge. 

IrregularUia  of  h^ammaium. 

734,  The  regular  stages  and  results  of  common  inflammation  which 
have  been  now  described  are  subject  to  various  irregularities,  which 
spring  from  innumerable  causes,  but  especially  from  morbific  influ- 
ences propagated  from  the  organs  of  digestion.  A  g^reat  variety  of 
modifications  are  also  attendant  on  the  specific  forms  of  the  disease ; 
when  the  special  results  are  apt  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  At  other  times,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  certain  effusions,  such  as  coagulable  lymph  a^d 
serum^  which  are  equivalent  in  principle  to  the  suppurative  stage,  ap- 
pear to  be  regular  stages.  But  they  so  oflen  run  mto  each  other,  that 
It  is  more  philosophic^  to  regard  suppuration  as  the  elementary  pro- 
cess. 

735,  a.  Instead  of  the  progressive  stages  of  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease may  terminate  in  resolution.  This  result  is  generally  intended 
to  embrace  one  of  the  common  products,  coagulable  lymph ;  the  name 
and  mode  of  termination  coming  to  us  from  the  humoral  pathology. 
But,  according  to  the  philosophv  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  I  reject  both  the  "  concoction  of  humors"  and  the  effusion  of 
lym{^,  and  mean  by  the  term  resolution  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
morbid  properties  and  functions  of  an  inflamed  part  to  their  natural 
State,  without  any  other  supervening  result  beyond  thejbrmative 
stage  (§  729,  b). 

It  b  a  primary  object  of  art  to  anticipate  nature  in  her  depletive 
course,  and  thus  prevent  inflammation  from  passing  beyond  its  incip- 
ient stage.  It  is  here  that  the  advantages,  of  art  are  strikingly  illus- 
trated; since  unaided  nature  proceeds  to  the  cure  by  efiusions  of 
lymph,  pus,  serum,  &c.  (§  732  dj  863). 

735,  h.  Inflammation  frequently  advances  in  its  formative  stage 
without  being  circumscribed  either  by  effusions  of  lymph,  or  by  other 
causes,  and  it  is  then  diffuse.  This  irregularity  is  apt  to  attend  upon 
some  tissues  more  than  others,  especially  the  venous,  lymphatic,  cu- 
taneous, and  serous.  There  are  also  certain  striking  facts  relative  to 
diffuse  iiKflammation  which  so  to  illustrate  important  physiological 
laws.  Thus,  in  erysipelas,  it  is  apt  to  be  symmetrical  upon  both  sides 
of  the  face.  In  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  is  often  limited  to  the  di- 
vergence of  a  vein  (§  741,  c).  In  small-ppx  and  kine-pox,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  only  a  certain  distance  around  the  pustules,  though 
not  limited  by  the  adhesive  process.  And  here  we  may  notice  one  of 
the  various  demonstrations  of  a  law  expressed  in  §  149,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  sinapis,  cochlearia,  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  produce  diffuse  in- 
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flammation  of  the  skin  (§  649,  e).  Each  of  all  the  cases,  and  thousands 
of  parallel  examples,  each  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  details,  supply  so 
many  problems  for  the  profound  inquirer,  reveal  the  apparent  myste- 
ries of  life,  and  stamp  their  seal  upon  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  ($ 
133-163,  177-184,  188-192,  651-^57,  &c.). 

736,  a.  Opposed  to  the  termination  of  inflammation  in  resolution 
is  that  of  mortification^  which  is  the  greatest  irregularity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Mortification,  also,  like  resolution,  commonly  happens  in  the 
formative  stage.  This  result  also  takes  place,  in  most  instances, 
when  that  stage  has  reached  a  vei7  high  intensity.  Exceptions,  how- 
ever,.as  to  the  force  of  the  disease,  occur  in  dry  gangrene,  in  the  gan- 
grene of  old  men,  and  in  white  gangrene  (Med,  and  Physiolog,  Comm,, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  319,  &c.).  Ip-egular  e&sions  are  more  or  less  attendant 
on  this  mode  of  termination.  ' 

736,  b.  What  is  the  cause  of  mortification  %  It  can  be  only  said  of 
it,  that  there  happens  a  profound  alteration  of  the  properties  and  ac- 
tions of  life,  which  results  in  their  extinction,  and  that  this  change  is 
of  a  vital  nature  and  not  dependent  on  mechanical  causes,  as  supposed 
by  the  physical  theorists,  unless  the  circulation  be  artificially  inter- 
rupted, and  as  practiced  by  these  themists  with  a  view  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  natural  process.  But  this  mode  of  death  is  as  easily  com- 
prehended as  that  from  fever,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c  (§  54-^6.  Also, 
Med,  and  Phygiolag.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171-173). 

736.  c.  By  what  process  is  the  deaa  removed  from  the  living  parts! 
Here,  again,  we  have,  from  most  physiologists,  a  mechanical  rationale 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  more  important  steps  in  their  phi- 
losophy of  inflamnaation.  The  dead  parts,  say  they,  are  removed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  vis  a  tergo.  But  I  apprehend  the  process  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  by  which  a  thorn  is  removed  frt>m  a  living  mus- 
cle, or  a  scab  from  an  ulcer.  Each  is,  in  the  same  relative  sense,  a 
foreign  body,  and  each  brings  into  operation,  for  its  own  removal,  the 
laws  which  are  represented  in  section  733.  The  dead  part,  like  the 
thorn,  excites  inflammatioikin  the  surrounding  tissues,  suppuration  and 
ulceration  set  in,  the  absorbents  carry  off  the  portion  of  the  living 
matter  contiguous  to  the  foreign  bodies,  and  thus  is  their  separation 
effected.  The  process  of  granulation  completes  the  cure  {Med.  and 
Physiolog.  Comm. J  vol.  ii.,  p.  167-172).  Or,  turning  to  the  analogy 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  it  be  surmised  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  parts  of  plants  depends  upon  the  mechanical  action 
^tLvis  a  tergo  ? 

737.  Another  irregularity  of  inflammation  respects  the  period  of  its 
different  staees,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  accelerated  or  protract- 
ed beyond  the  ordinary  time.  This  is  often  true  of  the  formative  and 
restorative  ;  and  since  the  formative  may  be  long  continued,  and  then 
result  in  resolution,  we  see  the  importance  of  holding  morbid  anatomy 
subordinate  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease. 

The  restorative  process  varies,  also,  as  to  its  course,  Grtnnladons 
sometimes  fail  of  approximating  a  level  with  the  skin,  when  the  true 
cicatrix  may  fidl  of  being  formed,  and  in  the  place  of  it  appeara  a 
scabby  substance,  or  some  other  imperfect  formation,  and  oflien  read- 
ily liable  to  absorption.  At  other  times  the  true  cicatrix  is  suddenly 
removed,  the  granulations  absorbed,  and  the  uker  reproduced. 

738.  Sdmts  is  another  distiiict  inegularity  of  inflammation.    Hei» 
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&e  action  is  modified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  is  obstinate- 
ly retentive  of  that  peculiar  modification.  It  is  so  far  analogous,  how- 
ever, to  common  inflammation,  that  one  of  its  worst  results  is  an  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lytnph,  but  in  some  modified  condition.  It  has  been 
lately  denied  by  the  physical  theorists  that  scirrus  is  an  imdanima- 
tory  affection  {Med.  and  Phynolog,  Comm.^  vol.  iL,  p.  321-330). 

V39.  The  products  of  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  pus,  lymph, 
or  serum,  are  liable  to  deviations ;  denoting  special  modifications  of 
the  pathological  conditions  upon  which  they  depend  (§  733,y*).  Be- 
sides the  obvious  and  well-known  variations  from  the  proper  pus  of 
common  inflammation,  there  are  other  varieties  which  neither  sense 
nor  chemical  analysis  can  detect ;  as  in  small-pox,  and  lues.  It  pre- 
sents, also,  certain  obscure  peculiarities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  133-137) ;  and  tbis  is  also  true  of 
the  morbid  production  of  serum  {Med,  and  Physiolog.  Comn^,  vol.ii., 
p.  197,  198). 

740,  a.  Every  variety  of  product  has  its  special  pathological  cause, 
which  it  is  the  ereat  end  c^  art  to  comprehend.  It  is  the  best  obser- 
vation ever  made  by  Andral,  that, 

'*  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  of  the  purulent  secretion 
are  affected  by  causes  which  operate  locally.  The  qualities  are  like- 
wise modified  by  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or  patholog- 
ical, which  takes  place  in  any  other  organ,  no  matter  how  far  rem6ved 
from  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 
nection either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus,  we  have  all  seen  instances 
of  the  pus  secreted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming  suddenly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  moral  emotion, 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  of  the  diminution  or  increase,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  of  any  of  the  secretions,  or,  in  short,  of  any  super- 
vening disease.  Nay,  farther,  there  are  certain  constitutions,  certain 
idiosyncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of  pus,  and  in  which  it  con- 
stantly assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  character.  There  are 
some  persons,  for  example,  whose  organs,  when  irritated,  never  fur- 
nish any  other  than  a  thin  serous  fluid ;  in  others  it  is  always  blood 
more  or  less  pure  which  is  secreted ;  while  in  a  third  class  of  persons 
the  place  of  pus  is  supplied  by  a  grumous  fluid,"  &c.  (§  134, 135,  222- 
232,  500,  585,  &c.,  593,  709,  733/,  830,  847  d). 

Thus  have  I  quoted  from  Andral  a  luminous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  of  vital  action,  of  S3fmpathy,  &c.,  as  laid  down  in  these  In- 
stitutes ;  and  I  have  adopted  it  on  account  of  the  force  which  it  de- 
rives from  emanating  from  a  physical  theorist  of  disease,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished restorer  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

740,  b.  Nor  have  I  yet  quoted  all  Groja  Andral,  that  is  expedient, 
in  this  place,  on  a  subject  where  vitalism  and  solidism  may  establish 
their  firm  foundation ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  most  absolute,  unguarded 
concessions  from  the  opposite  school. 

Let  us  hear,  then,  once  more,  the  great  modem  humoralist.    Thus  : 

'*  All  attempts  to  modify  the  qualities  of  the  suppuration  by  local 
treatment,  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  subjects,  are  utterly  ineffectual ; 
for  it  is  the  system  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  suppurating  surface, 
which  is  deranged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  We  must  commence 
die  treatment  by  endeavonne  to  modify  the  whole  process  of  nutrition, 
innervation,  and  hasmatosis.'^ — And  again :  *'  We  do  not  know  what 
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ibe  peculiar  modification  is  which  the  texture  of  an  organ  unde^goea, 
80  that  in  one  case  it  allows  the  blood  determined  toward  it  to  escape 
from  its  vessels ;  in  another  it  forms  pus,  or  exh&les  only  a  thin  se- 
rum ;  while  in  a  third,  it  becomes  indurated,  softened,  and  ulcer&ted ; 
but  there  is  a  commoh  link  whidh  unites  these  different  alterations  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  under  the  influenc*  of  apparently  the  same  cause,  we  oflen 
see  them  produced  indifferently,  amd  not  unfrequently  rephiced  one  hy 
the  other  (§  732,  a).  But,  in  all  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  can  per- 
ceive, throughout  the  whole  course' of  the  disease,  one  constant  lesion^ 
namely,  the  hyperemia,  and  a  successiifti  of  morbid  alterations  in  the 
organic  action  of  the  tissue  affected,  producing,  alternately,  the  results 
already  mentioned"  (§  672,  733  <?,/). 

Here,  then,  are  pur^  vitalism  and  solidism,  because  the  writer  was 
specifically  concerned  about  matters  of  fact.  The  same  principles, 
exactly,  apply  to  all  other  actions  and  results  which  deviate  from  the 
natural  condition  of  the  body  (§  64,  345-350,  350|  n,  699  c). 
*  741,  a.  Again,  here  is  another  important  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal fact,  which  distinctly  evinces  the  dependence  of  all  the  foregoing 
conditions,  changes,  &c.,  upon  purely  vital  actions.  A  suppiiratinflr 
surface  may  be  so  affected  by  cGnstitntional  influences,  by  disordered 
digestion,  that  the  same  results  may  follow  as  when  the  change  is  pro- 
duced by  some  local  irritant.  This  proves  that  the  modifications  of 
pus,  and  therefore  pus  itself,  are  not  owing,  as  commonly  maintained, 
either  to  a  degenei'ation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues,  or  even  to 
changes  of  organization,  but  to  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties by  which  organization  is  animated ;  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  indigestion,  and  some  caustic  or  other  irritant  applied 
to  the  ulcer,  would  determine  the  same  physical  changes. 

741,  d.  From  what  has  been  now  ana  before  seen,  we  may  insist 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  medical  philosophy, 
which  strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  practical  bearings.  We  may  conclude,  I  say,  that  when 
serum,  or  lymph,  or  mucus,  are  diverted  froip  their  natural  condition 
by  disease,  that  the  modification  depends,  in  each  instance,  as  much 
upon  certain  special  physiological  changes,  as  do  their  natural  states 
upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  solids.  This  analogy  prevails 
throughout  all  other  natural  products,  of  an  organic  nature,  when 
turned  from  their  common  standard ;  and  were  there  no  other  facts, 
the  analogy  would  establish  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  all  new 
formations,  as  pus,  &c.  But,  such  facts  I  have  multiplied  abundantly 
in  another  work.  All  the  varieties,  every  shade  of  difference,  arise 
from  modifications  of  action  which  are  always  necessary  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties,  respectively.  The  vital  properties  must  be  so  modi- 
fied in  the  several  cases,  that  the  capillaries,  acting  in  obedience 
to  these  properties,  shall  decompound,  and  recombine,  the  particular 
elements  and  constituents  of  each  product,  and  in  their  proper  ratio, 
and  modes ;  rejecting  all  the  rest  Otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  resemblances  among  the  natural  or  morbid  products,  no  gradations 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  obvious  coincidence  between  certain  mor- 
bid lesions  of  the  solids;  and  the  resulting  products.  Every  thing 
would  be  confused ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  the  riot  of  the  chem- 
ical forces;  and  even  empyricism  would  look  on  in  dismay.  The 
physical  theorists,  therefore,  are  forever  involvea  is  inconnstendes, 
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exce^ng  tb^ir  univeraftl  colliBion  with  Atcto,  and  suiting  tiypothesas 
to  each  particular  occasion  (§  42-52). 

But  the  properddB  ^  life  can  never  un^erffo  ftny  change  of  their 
essential  nature  till  they  are  verging  .tQwara  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence  the  analogies  among  diseases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes.  It  is  a  great  foundation  of  the  healing  art ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  medicine  would  be  utterly  fruitless,  a  mere  creature  of 
circumstance,  one -perpetual  expenment'(§  638,  780). 

The  ccNisiderations  which  I  have  now  made  enforce,  particularly,  a 
critical  reforence  to  the  oathtf  ogical  conditions  in  all  our  prescrip- 
tions, their  seat,  the  innuences  which  suiround  them,  the  precise 
adaptation  of  remedies  as  to  their  nature,  dose,  time  and  order  of 
their  exhibition,  &c.  They  demonstrate,  also,  the  distinction  among 
remote  causes  of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  origin  in  mor- 
bid or  healthy  processes  of  living  beings,  and  establish  the  fact  tba;! 
the  same  disease  cannot  be  produced  by  the  products  of  organization 
and  of  chemical  decomposition  (§  653). 

741.  c.  We  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  important  fiicts  connect- 
ed with  the  foregoing  subjects.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  confine  itself  to  that 
tissue  in  which  it  springs  up,  along  which  it  is  propagated  especially 
by  continuous  sympathy ;  though  exceptions  ofien  occur  (§  133,  141, 
&c.,  498,  500).  What  is  true  of  inflammation  in  this  respect,  is  prob- 
ably, also,  of  other  morbid  states.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissues. 
This  modification  existing  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  commonly  limits  the  continuity  of  inflammation  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  tissue,  though  it  ofben  spring  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  tissue  by  remote  sympathy  (§  134,  6cc.,  500,  674  d). 

The  foregoing  general  limitation  of  any  ^ven  form  of  disease  to 
the  tissue  fii^st  invaded  (excepting  as  other  tissues  of  the  same  com- 
pound organ ^are  more  or  less  disturbed  in  function)  is  especially  re- 
markable of  the  commofi  form  of  inflammation,  and  of  diseases  that 
are  not  distinguished  by  obstinate  conditions,  such  as  specific  inflam- 
mations with  strongly-marked  characteristics ;  as  scrofulous,  venereal, 
carcinomatous,  &c.  (§  149-151,  525-531). 

REMOTE   CAUSES   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

742.  The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  fall  under  the  general 
considerations  already  made  (§  644-666).  As  all  the  agents  which 
eontribute  to  its  production  mu^t  be  included  in  the  category,  such  as 
are  naturally  salubrious,  or  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  ]ife,  as  fi>od, 
Sec,,  sometimes  fall  within  the  comprehensive  class.  It  is  mostly, 
however,  the  abuse  of  such  agents  which  renders  them  predisposing 
causes ;  but  they  may  readily  prove  exciting  when  other  causes  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  predisposition. 

743.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  subject,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  distinguished  vitalists,  that  stimuli  are  alone  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  inflammation  and  fever ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  right  decision  of  the  question  is  of  practical  importance. 
Upon  it  may  depend,  for  example,  the  proper  treatment  of  cerebral 
affections  arising  from  excessive  doses  of  opium.  In  excessive  doses, 
it  is  generally  coucedod  to  be  directiy  sedative ;  and  yet  is  profound 
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V  cerebral  cong;e8tion  one  of  ks  morbific  efibcts,  fqy  which  bloodletting  is 
the  most  efficient  remedy.  Hydrocyanic  acid  will  do  the  same  thing, 
which,  in  like  manner,  is  best  Relieved  by  loss  of  blood  (§  483,  484, 
494  dd,  827  d,  828).  And  so  or  extreme  cold,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,.  p.  478-493.)  Tartar- 
ized  antimony  is  powerfully  sedative  in  all  its  doses,  and  the  larger 
the  more  so.  Yet  in  its  over-doses  it  produces  a  serious  form  of  in- 
flammation. Even  excessive  bloodlettmg  may  lead  to  inflammation, 
for  which  the  farther  abstraction  'of  blood  by  means  of  leeches  may 
be  useful  (§  1024).  '  ' 

Concentrated  miasmata,  when  followed  immediately  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  evidently  depress  the  powers  of  life,  as  one  of  the  first  changes 
which  they  establish  (Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  471-474).  We  must 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  theih,  and  build  our  theories  accordingly. 
And  here  we  see  the  impoitapce  of  looking  well  to  the  chai*act eristics 
of  the  properties  of  life,  at  their  wonderful  mutability,  observe  how 
they  may  be  profoundly  altered  at  the  moment  when  certain  morbific 
causes  begin  to  operate,  how  they  may  go  down  in  an  instant  to  a 
state  of  extinction;  and  how^  on  the  other  hand,  every  restoration 
from  disease  is  the  result  of  their  own  constitutional  tendency  to  return, 
through  a  series  of  changes,  suddenly  or  gradually,  to  their  natural 
state  (§  175,  177-185,  672,  733  e). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  properties 
of  life  may  be  as  readily  affected  by  depressing  agents  or  sedatives 
as  by  stimulants,  and  how,  when  affected  by  the  former,  they  may 
speedily  react  and  constitute  the  absolute  conditions  of  inflammation 
and  fever  (§  666),  or  return  at  once  to  their  natural  state  (§  150,  151, 
227).  When  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  actually  ensues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  have  undergone  an  exal- 
tation as  well  as  another  modification  in  kind.  The  physical  philoso- 
phera  will  allow  nothing  but  absolute  prostration,  and  a  passive  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  when  high  arterial  action  sets  in;  but  they  look 
upon  the  cold  stage  of  fever  as  being  best  explained  by  something 
like  the  *'  glacier  theory."  And  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  simple  facts'  at- 
tendant on  the  very  invasion  of  fever,  we  shall  find  in  the  universal 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
abundant  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  mobility  and  irritability ;  and  this 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  salutary  effects  of  two  most  depressing 
agents,  bloodletting  and  emetics.  See,  too,  how  local  inflammations 
are  becoming  generated  during  this  stage ;  and  when  the  hot  stage 
supervenes,  and  when,  also,  in  progressive  order,  the  secretions  break 
forth,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  exalted  pow- 
ers ;  though  here,  as  in  inflammations,  this  change  is  only  an  incon-  . 
siderable  part  of  the  alteration  which  the  properties  of  life  sustain  (§ 
188J,  487  A,  569,  675,  764,  964). 

Still,  however,  in  i*espect  to  inflammation,  its  roost  common  causes 
are  directly  stimulant,  and  exalt  the  vital  properties  and  actions  by 
their  direct  operation;  but  this  appears  not  to  be  equally  true  of  idio- 
pathic fever  {Med.  and  Phy9.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213,  241-248,  277- 
280,  288,  &c.). 

Hh 
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744.  "  The  act  of  inflammation/'  says  Hunter,  'iappears  to  be  an 
increased  action  of  the  small  vessels.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
contraction  of  the  vessels ;  but  I  have  shown  that  their  elastic  powe^r 
also  dilates  them,  and  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  their  muscu- 
lar power  has  a  similar  effect. " — HuNTfiR,  on  the  Blood,  &c. 

"  The  blood/'  says  Magendie,  '*  traverses  with  ease  the  infinitely 
more  minute  tubes  that  abound  in  odr  tissues.  There  must  be  some 
pai;(icular  conditions  to  facilitate  its  passage.  What  proves  their  ex- 
istence is,  that  if  certain  alterations  are  efiected  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  it  stops,  undergoes  morbid  changes,  becomes  extravasated 
and  decomposed,  and  produces  the  various  disorders  which  patholo- 
gists have  vainly  attempted  to  explain  by  the  words  inflammation 
and  irritation.  What  sense,  in  truth,  is  there  in  applying  the  word 
inflammation  to  our  organs  ?  Do  our  tissues  actually  takeJireV*  [So 
says  Vacca,  and  Magendie  is  of  his  school.] — Magendie,  in  London 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review^  January,  1839,  p.  208. 

'*  For  my  part,  I  declare  boldly,  that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about 
VITALITY  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  Jor  ignorance 
and  laziness"  **  All  the  physician  can  do  is  to  order  remedies,  which, 
if  necessary,  the  nurse  could  prescribe  equally  well"  **  You  saw  me 
give  rise,  at  my  pleasure,  to  pneumonia,  scurvy,  yellow  fever,  typhoid 
"lever,  &;c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  affections  which  I  called 
into  being  before  you" — Maoendie's  Lectures, — And  that,  too,  upon 
animals. 

'*  Pythagoras,"  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  *'  looks  at  the  sun  very 
differently  from  Anaxagoras.  The  former  carries  his  eyes  into  it  like 
a  god,  while  the  latter  looks  up  to  it  as  unfeelingly  as  a  stone*'  (§  699, 
W9,  810,  838. — Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.,  p.  510-515,  text  and  notes,  518,  note,  526,  539,  567,  note,  584,  611, 
650,  notes,  697,  698 ;  as  to  Magendie), 

745.  No  subject  has  excited  more  discussion,  or  more  deservedly, 
than  the  pathology  and  cause  of  inflammation,  since  this  affection  and 
idiopathic  fever  comprise  most  of  the  diseases  of  man,  and  since,  also, 
the  treatment  of  disease  turns  mainly  upon  our  conceptions  of  its  path- 
ological character  (§  4,  667-677).  , 

The  example  of  inflammation  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases ;  and,  if  our  views  be  right  in  respect  to  this  aflection, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  with  any  other.  This  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  by  a  special  consideration  of  fever  and  venous  congestion. 
The  general  laws  are  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  the  results 
are  variously  modified.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  in  one  form  of 
disease,  increased  action  o^  the  extreme  vessels,  an  exaltation  of  the 
vital  properties,  &;c.,  while  in  another  form,  an  opposite  condition  may 
obtain.  Yet  these  opposite  states  shall  depend  upon  the  same  great 
general  laws.  In  either  case,  for  instance,  it  is  a  general  law  that  an 
altered  condition  of  the  organic  properties  constitutes  the  essential 
pathology ;  and,  it  is  another  general  truth,  that  this  altered  condition 
has  been  instituted  by  deleterious  agents.  The  changes  in  function 
will  also  correspond  with  the  particular  changes  of  the  organic  prop- 
erties. But,  coming  to  the  details  in  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  changes,  we  find  them  different  in  the  differebt  cases ;  and  they 
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depend  mainly  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  which 
have  altered  the  properties  of  life  in  one  series  of  cases  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  other  series  (§  652).  These,  therefore,  are  only  con- 
tingent results,  and  do  not  affect  the  great  laws  which  are  concerned 
about  the  essential  pathology  of  disease.'*  ' 

746,  a.  The  extreme  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  system  of 
vessels  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  inflammation.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  muscular  fibres,  and  possess,  naturally,  the  function  of 
active  contraction  and  dilatation  (§  384-387,  397-399).  That  such 
are  the  essential  instruments  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  facts,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  one,  namely,  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  process  of  nutrition  and  th^  reparative 
process  of  inferior  animals  and  the  formative  and  adhesive  stages  of 
mflamraation ;  while  the  true  suppurative,  and  all  its  modifications^ 
are  analogous  to  the  general  function  of  secretion  (§  729,  732  a). 
The  effect  of  cantharides,  &;c.,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  an  example  in 
Ulusti-ation.  All  this,  too,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  known 
of  the  greater  development  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  extreme 
vessels ;  which,  it  may  be  now  said,  supplies  an  important  proof  of 
their  increased  action  in  inflammation  (§  407  ^,  410,  411). 

Such,  too,  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  we  reason 
with  certainty  from  analogy,  especially  in  relation  to  organic  life; 
while  the  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  all  the  relative  facts. 

I  have  thus  thought  it  important  to  indicate  with  precision  the  in- 
struments of  inflammatory  action,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded 
with  that  series  of  capillary  vessels  which  serve  mainly  as  reservoirs 
.  to  the  extreme  vessels,  and  between  which  there  is  also  a  broad  dis- 
tinction in  their  vital  states.  We  shall  have  accomplished  much  in 
establishing  the  vital  character  of  inflammation,  and. in  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  physical  hypothesis,  by  the  plain  fact  whose  statement  is 
made  as  a  pomt  of  departure  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry. Those  vessels,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  are  eminently 
characterized  by  the  attributes  of  life,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  fundamen- 
tal, and  cannot  be  denied,  that  what  is  physiologically  true  is  true, 
also,  of  those  morbid  states  which  coincide  in  their  genei*al  results 
with  the  physiological  (§  41-44,  48,  62,  134, 135, 136,  409  c-411,&c., 
516  J,  no.  6,  524  o,  no.  1,  526  a). 

If  such,  therefore,  be  founded  in  nature,  the  essential  philosophy  of 
inflammation  is  to  be  found  in  modified  states  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  extreme  series  of  the  arterial  system. 

746,  h.  The  absorbents,  also,  are  interested  in  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, and  are,  therefore,  modified  in  their  action. 

746,  c.  The  nerves,  from  constituting  a  part  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
from  the  liability  of  every  part  to  be  sheeted  by  preternatural  deter- 
minations of  the  nervous  power  upon  them,  and  bemg,  also,  the  organs 
of  sensibility,  are  so  far  liable  to  a  participation  in  the  pathological 
states  of  inflammation  (§  188,  &c.,  194,  &c.,  205,  &:c.,  222,  &c.,  526  J). 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  nervous  power 
can  only  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  con-, 
elusion  is  unavoidable  that  all  the  remote  causes  of  inflammation,  as 
of  every  other  disease,  prpdnce  their  morbific  effects  upon  the  organic 
properties,  that  the  morbid  processes  are  caiTied  on  by  these  proper- 
ties, as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the  nervous  system  is  not 
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necessary  to  the  disease,  howeveif  it  may  have  an  accidental  participa- 
tion (§  183,  184,  222,  &c.,  476,  &c,).  . 

The  nervous  power,  it  is  true,  is  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  all 
inflammations  which  spring  up  sympathetically,  but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  essentia]  pathological  cause ;  nor  are  the  nerves  io  any  other 
way  the  medium  through  which  inflammations  are  excited  (§  201-204, 
226,  233,  500,  715,  725  c). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  philosophers,  vtrith  singular  incon- 
sistency, maintain  that  the  *' nervous  influence"  has  an  important 
agency  in  the  inflammatory  process,  though  they  do  not  say  m  what 
that  inflammation  consists,  or  how  it  co-operates  either  with  mechani* 
cal  or  chemical  agencies. 

747.  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  theory  of  inflammation. 
He  supposes  that  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  both  as 
to  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  carry 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood. 

Irritability  and  mobility,  the  two  great  properties  upon  which  or- 
ganic actions  mostly  depend,  are  probably  always  mcreased  and 
otherwise  variously  modified  in  all  inflammations.  In  consequence, 
also,  of  the  increase  of  irritability,  all  inflamed  parts  are  more  than 
naturally  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli,  though  not  according  to 
their  ordinary  effects  in  health.  It  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  all  diseases,  that  the  natural  relations  of  the  affected  paits  to 
physical  and  moral  agents  are  more  or  less  altered ;  and  upon  this 
turns,  mostly,  the  curative  action  of  medicine,  &c  (§  143,  149-152). 
It  was  a  radical  defect  in  Hunter's  doctrine  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  altered  condition,  in  their  very  nature,  of  the  vital  properties,  but 
imputed  the  essence  of  inflammation  to  a  simply  '*  increased  action 
of  the  powers  of  the  part."  If  the  hand  be  plunged  into  warm  water, 
there  ensues  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  but  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation. 

748.  A  theory  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  and  now  universally  adopt- 
ed by  the  physical  school  of  medicine,  supposes, 

1.  That  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  process  of  inflammation  are 
passively  relaxed. 

2.  A  progressive  accumulation,  stagnation,  and  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessels  (§  789). 

3.  An  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels  proportioned  to  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  transmitted  to  the  part,  occasioned  by  the  force  of 
the  w*  a  tergo, 

4.  That  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  collateral  vessels  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  (§  392). 

5.  That  the  vessels,  being  paralyzed,  relaxed,  and  mechanically  ob- 
structed, can  perform  no  part  in  generating  the  products,  or  in  those 
processes  already  described  as  the  results  or  '*  terminations"  of  in- 
flammation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  fluids  are  mechanically 
strained  off'  from  morbid  blood,  notwithstanding  the  mechanical  ob- 
struction occasioned  by  the  coagulation,  and  that  ulceration  is  only  a 
mechanical  soflening  of  the  living  solids.  (See  "  Report  of  the  r^ent 
State  of  Knowledge  if  ike  Nature  of  Inflammation^'^  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones,  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April,  1844.) 

749.  Such  is  the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  have  here  intro- 
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duced  as  appearing  to  me' the  most  adverse  to  facts  and  philosophy, 
but  sustained  by  a  powerful  schpok  I  shall  not  enter  upon  its  farther 
refutation,  nor  upon  the  proof  of  the  vital  theory,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  facts.  Both  of  these  objects  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  accomplish  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
nor  have  I  seen  any  fact  whose  import  is  not  there  considered  (vol.  ii., 
p.  141-214,  224-397.  Also,  my  *"  Introductory  Discourse,'*  p.  22,  &c., 
1842,  in  vol.  iii.). 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation  has  grown  out  of  experi- 
ments by  which  Nature  is  misrepresented.  I  mean  that  such  is  my 
opinion;  but  not  without  its  attendant  reasons.  One  experimented 
fellacy,  however,  lies  mainly  at  the  fonndation  of  all  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  which  consists  in  the  means  by  which  inflammations  are 
artificially  produced  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  pathology.  Irritants  of  a  chemical  nature  have  been  applied  to 
delicate  membranes,  by  which  their  organization  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  blood  also  coagulated  by  direct  chemical  influences. 
The  patt  has  been  then  subjected  to  the  microscope,  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  whose  heat  has  the  effect  of  drying  the  disorganized 
tissues,  and  consolidating  the  blood. 

From  such  most  unnatural  results  the  whole  organic  process  of  in- 
flammation, its  formative  stage,  the  stages  of  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  the  secretion  of  lymph,  of  serum,  &c.,  are  interpreted  upon 
purely  mechanical  principles  (§  396,  410). 

£jut,  if  this  were  true  of  inflammation,  it  should  be  equally  so  of 
the  'analogous  results  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  and  growth 
itself,  and  all  the  secreted  products,  should  be  equally  determined  by 
mechanical  laws.  Were  the  doctrine,  therefore,  founded  in  nature,  it 
would  completely  overthrow  the  whole  science  of  physiology,  and  re- 
duce the  living  being  to  a  mere  automaton  (§  639  a,  746  a). 

750,  a.  We  have  already  variously  seen  what  analogy  prompts. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated in  the  capillary  and  larger  vessels,  when  stimulants  are  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  that  they  give  i-ise 
to  alternate  actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  even  in  the  veins 
(§  384,  387,  392,  399,  408-411,  480-485,  498  e).  We  have  seen 
how  the  extreme  vessels  become  enlarged  and  admit  the  red  globules 
(§  192).  We  have  seen,  physiologically,  that  all  the  vessels  must 
have  an  independent  vital  action  (§  382,  &c.,  407,  410,  &c.).  And 
now  I  ask  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  his  own  ground,  how  the 
extreme  vessels  in  dense  structures,  such  as  ligament,  cartilage,  and 
bone,  acquire  their  great  enlargements  in  their  inflammations  1  ^t  is 
evident  that  the  physical  philosopher  has  limited  his  views,  as  he  has 
his  experiments,  to  soft,  delicate  membranes.  He  has  reasoned  from 
an  isolated  fact,  and  that  fact  evidently  of  a  spurious  nature  (§  5^^  c). 

That  there  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  an  increased  volume 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  instruments  of  inflammation,  is  shown  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  fi-om  the  veins  of  an  in- 
flamed part ;  by  the  high  florid  color  of  the  part,  and  of  the  blood ; 
by  the  profusion  of  blood  which  follows  scarifications  and  leech-bites ; 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  when  expelled,  by  rub- 
bing, from  an  inflamed  surface ;  by  the  actually  increased  fluidity  of 
the  blood  proceeding  directly  from  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  shown 
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by  its  slower  coagulation  tHan  in  bealth ;  by  the  preternataral  gener- 
ation of  heat,  which  even  no  chemical  theory  can  explain  without 
admitting  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood ;  by  the  profuse  se- 
cretion of  certain  fluids,  and  their  specific  nature ;  by  the  frequently 
increased  pulsation  of  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  pulsation  is  often  strongest  when  the  general  circula- 
tion is  prostrate,  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  throbbing  of  the 
«  vessel  often  subsides  when  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  rises 
under  the  influence  of  the  lancet ;  while  the  local  inflammation  may 
go  on  increasing,  &c. 

750.  b.  Coincident  vnth  the  numerous  physical  and  pathological 
facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation 
are  the  efiects  of  remedial  agents ;  since  bloodletting,  cathartics,  an- 
timonials,  and  other  depressing  agents,  should  increase  the  supposed 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  both  by  their  direct 
action  and  by  diminishinc;  the  force  of  the  vis  a  tergo  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  the  prevailing  means  of 
cure.  Nor  can  the  curative  eflect  of  the  former  agents,  nor  the  mor- 
bific of  the  latter,  be  interpreted  on  any  other  than  physiological  prin- 
ciples. How,  again,  will  the  physical  philosopher  explain  the  instan- 
taneousness  with  which  moderate  bloodletting,  nay,  even  syncope 
without  the  loss  of  blood,  will  sometimes  overcome  pneumonia,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  &;c.  (§  951)  ?  How  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  croup  will  yield  to  the  prostrating  eflect  of  antimonials ; 
or  how  deep-seated  inflammations  take  their  depaiture  as  soon  as  the 
same  condition  is  produced  in  the  skin  by  cantharides,  or  yield  Aore 
gradually  to  the  silent  influences  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mercu- 
rials, iodine,  colchicum,  guaiacum,  veratria,  quinia,  &c.,  accordinjg  to 
the  special  modifications  of  the  disease  by  its  various  remote  causes 
(§  150,  650-653,  662  b,  668,  669,  672,  67-4,  742)  1 

751.  I  have  just  intimated  that,  if  vital  action  do  not  exist,  there 
should  be  no  varieties  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  all  small-pox, 
or  lues,  or  rheumatism,  or,  at  least,  all  of  the  common  variety.  The 
vital  phenomena  and  physical  products  should  be  always  the  same; 
the  same  in  all  tissues  and  in  all  constitutions  (§  409,  c-i).  Nor 
should  we  have  any  remarkable  and  diversified  sympathetic  influences 
of  inflamed  parts  upon  the  system  at  large  (§  500,  512-530).  The 
vitalist  supplies  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  the  facts  which  are 
presented  in  real  life.  He  points  to  the  various  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  tissue,  the 
diversities  of  the  remote  causes,  constitution,  age,  sex,  &;c.,  which  he 
believes,  also,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  rational  pathology ;  and  upon 
the  same  principles  he  interprets  the  curative  eflects  of  remedies. 

Active  and  Pastive  Inflammation. 

752.  I  endeavored,  originally,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries^ to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  distinction  of  inflammation  into 
active  and  passive,  and  to  prove  the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease  upon  one  general  pathological  cause ;  and  I  shall  now  bnefly 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  present 
work  establish  that  conclusion. 

753.  In  the  active  form  of  inflammation  there  appears  to  be  a  vague 
recognition,  so  far  as  the  verbal  distinction  goes,  of  the  morbidly -in- 
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creased  action  of  the  pait,  while  in  the  passive  form,  all  is  "  relaxa- 
tion" and  **  stagnation"  (§  748).  These  exactly  opposite  states  of 
verbal  pathology  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  school  who  main- 
tain that  inflammation  is  always  -constituted  by  a  passive  relaxation  of 
the  vessels  and  coagulation  of  blood.  With  the  same  consistency  they 
also  tiiiirm  that  the  two  nominal  conditions  require  opposite  modes  of 
treatment ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  real  hypothesis,  it  should  be  sud 
that  the  stimulant  plan  is  u)t  to  prevail.  There  are  many  authors 
who  speak  of  an  active  and  passive  state  of  inflammation  as  things  in 
absolute  opposition,  but  they  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  supposed 
distinction. 

Andral  perceived  that  the  term  active  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
lAechanicaJ  philosophy  of  the  disease,  nor  with  his  own  views  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  general  term ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  sthenic  and 
asthenic  to  express  the  opposite  conditions,  and  hypereemia  in  the  place 
of  inflammation.  But  the  epithets  are  as  much  in  direct  opposition 
as  active  and  passive  (§  699,  c). 

754.  But  it  requires  only  a  right  exercise  of  judgment  to  under- 
stand that  the  same  disease  cannot  be  constituted  by  opposite  patho- 
logical conditions  (h  741,  b).  The  supposition  contradicts  itself.  The 
varieties  depend  simply  upon  partial  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological cause ;  and  this  conclusion,  as  abundantly  exemplified,  is  of  no 
Httle  practical  importance  (§  766).  The  term  passive  can  only  be  in- 
tended, by  those  who  use  it,  to  inculcate  a  stimlant  treatment,  and  that 
mechanical  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  whose  refutation  I  have  at- 
tempted extensively  in  the  Commentaries, 

755.  Again,  in  the  supposed  opposite  conditions,  the  vital  signs,  and 
the  mdrbid  products,  are  nearly  identical ;  which  evinces,  sufficiently, 
a  close  affinity  in  the  pathological  states,  while  the  analogy  between 
those  products  and  such  as  depend  on  the  natural  processes  places 
both  modifications  of  the  disease  on  a  common  physiological  founda- 
tion (§  137  e,  160-153,  639,  746  a), 

756.  a.  The  occasional  success  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  whether  applied  internally  or  externally,  or 
with  or  without  antiphlogistic  remedies,  is  no  evidence,  as  supposed, 
of  a  pathological  state  manifestly  diflerent  from  that  which  is  roost 
readily  surmounted  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c.,  alone.  This  will 
be  obvious  when  the  true  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents  is  duly 
considered  (^  150-152,  638,  893,  6cc).  It  is  also  well  known  that  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  even  finom  alcoholic  stimulants  will* 
sometimes  subvert  an  inflammation  or  a  fever  of  great  activity,  which, 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  aggravated  by 
such  treatment  in  the  hundred  next  following  cases,  but  where  loss  of 
blood,  &C.,  would  be  speedily  curative  in  nearly  all  (§  900,  904  d). 
The  disciples  of  Brown  have  been  thus  enabled  to  sustain  themselves 
in  the  miost  of  general  failure. 

Take  a  clear  example,  which  illustrates  the  only  distinction,  so  far 
as  principle  is  concerned,  between  the  supposed  opposite  conditions 
of  inflammation.  Such  a  one  occurs  in  this  disease  when  modified  by 
the  predisposing  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  as  necessary  to  its  cure  as  the  loss  of  blood,  though  the  latter 
is  commonly,  also,  indispensable.  And  there  occurs  to  me  a  proof 
from  analogy  which  demonstrates  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation ; 
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which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  also  a  specific  £br 
intermittent  fever,  while,  as  with  inflammations,  it  will  aggravate  other  ' 
forms  of  fever.     If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  '*  stagna- 
tion of  blood*'  in  the  intermittent  and  other  fevezs,  it  clearly  follows 
from  this  analogy  that  there  is  none  in  inflammations. 

The  intense  inflammations  attendant  on  scurvy  often  yield  only  to 
such  remedies  alone  as  improve  the  digestive  organs,  of  which  tonics 
may  be  one ;  and  here  we  witness  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &c.).  And  yet  in  the  same  conditions 
bloodletting  may  be  simultaneously  appropriate  or  necessary.  Op- 
posite modes  of  local  treatment  succeed  in  bums  and  scalds ;  catarm 
IS  often  cured  by  **  gin  sling;''  erysipelas  has  frequently  yielded  to  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  practice,  though  at  the  hazaxxi  of  life ;  and  typhus 
iever,  with  its  train  of  local  inflammations  and  congestions,  divides  the 
modical  wotld  into  the  two  opposite  systems  of  treatment. 

Again,  the  most  feeble  subjects  are  quite  as  likely  to  require  the 
depletive  treatment,  in  grave  inflammations,  as  the  robust ;  and  long- 
continued  chronic  inflammations  have  often  yielded  to  a  repeated  loss 
of  blood  where  tonics  had  been  employed  under  the  illusive  doctrine 
of  passive  inflammation  (§  1007  i^d,  1008). 

The  difierences  in  sra all-pox,  varioloid,  and  cow-pox,  which  are 
essentially  one  disease,  illustrate  the  principles  before  us.  So,  too, 
do  all  the  varieties  attendant  on  specific  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
measles,  scarlatina,  lues,  rheumatism,  &c.  Lues  yields  especially  to 
mercury;  rheumatism  to  colchicum  and  guaiacum;  scroiiila  to  io- 
dine, &c. ;  and  yet  the  simultaneous  loss  of  blood  may  be  more  or 
less  useful  or  indispensable.  The  example  of  tuberculous  phthisis  is 
illustrative  of  our  whole  subject.  A  mixed,  or  even  a  stimulant,  treat- 
ment is  slow  in  its  destructive  efiects ;  and  its  evils  have  been,  there- 
fore^ overlooked  in  the  speculative  views  which  morbid  anatomy  has 
suggested  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological  change  in  which  tuber- 
cle originates  (§  695,  &c.),  and  in  the  brown  chicken-meat  which 
chemistry  has  contradistinguished  from  the  white.  This  morbid  con- 
dition has  been  recently  and  extensively  considered  non-inflammatory, 
and  as  supposed  by  Louis,  when  the  most  extensive  inflammatory  le- 
sions and  products  have  supervened ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  another 
exemplification  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  theory,  true  or  false,  to 
determine  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  4).  The  antiphlogristic  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned.  But  what  are  its  results  1  Has  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  diminished  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  most  fear- 
fully increased  {Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p. 
622-633,  743-752). 

756,  b.  However  varied  may  be  some  of  the  remedies  in  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  inflammation,  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  incidentally  favorable  eflfect  of  local 
or  constitutional  stimulants  is  no  proof  that  the  pathological  conditions 
of  inflammation  are  not  closely  allied.  It  only  proves  their  effect  in 
altering  the  vital  properties  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  Nature  to 
take  on  the  restorative  process.  Least  of  ail  can  opposite  principles 
prevail  at  different  times  and  in  different  climates.  It  has  been  so 
from  the  earliest  records  of  disease.  Otherwise,  medicine  would 
consist  only  of  an  unconnected  series  of  observations.  There  would 
be  no  principles,  and  of  course  no  science.     Medical  learning  would 
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be  useless,  and  experience  would  only  suit  the  present  occasion.  A 
new  system  of  treatment  woald  have  to  be  devised  for  every  climate, 
every  constitution,  and  every  reappearance  of  the  same  disease. 

But  Nature  is  not  thus  the  creature  of  accident.  It  is  not  Nature 
who  is  inconsistent,  or  who  operates  by  conflicting  laws.  Art  may 
give  her  this  appearance ;  but  still  I  say,  that  *'  Nature  can  never 
deceive."  It  is  owing  to  this  consistency  of  Nature  that  medicine 
had  long  since  become  a  noble  science;  diflBcult  and  concerned  about 
all  other  sciences,  and  theref()re  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  A 
science  of  principles  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
which,  with  the  facts  that  are  known,  conduct  us  with  remarkable 
certainty  to  facts  that  are  unknown.  It  is  here  that  well-founded 
principles  enable  us  to  see  farther  than  the  senses,  and  to  learn  from 
a  single  vital  phenomenon,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  those  latent  changes  which  too  many  can  only 
see  when  seeing  is  useless,  and  bring  upon  art  and  philosophy  the 
derision  of  the  crowd  (§  704). 

A  sound  principle  in  medicine  is  like  the  calculus  in  mathematics ; 
and  what  are  falsely  called  "  exceptions  to  general  principles"  are 
nothing  more  than  variations  in  phenomena,  which  arise  from  the  in- 
stability of  the  properties  of  life,  and  the  vast  variety  of  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  (§  177-179,  237).  These  variations  may  de- 
note only  partial  modifications  of  a  common  morbid  action,  arising 
especially  fiDm  differences  in  the  remote  causes  (§  644,  &c.);  or, 
they  may  depend  upon  the  same  action  affecting  different  tissues ;  or 
upon  the  morbid  condition  of  particular  organs  affecting  certain  other 
organs,  or  all  others  (§  117,  189,  134,  137,  529,  &c.);  or,  upon  age, 
sex,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  other  accidents  (§  335,  &:c.,  570, 
ice.).  And,  although  there  be  one  leading  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  there  are  other  subordinate  ones  founded  upon  the 
modifications.  These  are  to  be  nicely  balanced,  that  the  govemine 
principle  may  be  properly  directed  (§  675).  But,  it  is  only  men  of 
correct  thinking  and  close  observation  that  can  apply  these  principles. 
All  others  will  look  upon  the  variations  of  symptoms  from  their  usual 
state  in  any  one  disease,  or  upon  the  differences  in  the  results  of  an 
exact  methodical  practice,  as  denoting  very  different  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  as  constitutiug  "exceptions  to  general  principles;"  and 
**bark  and  wine"  will  therefore  obtain  in  wimerous  cases  where 
bloodletting  is  the  only  efficient  remedy. 

FEVER.  , 

757,  a.  Important  distinctions  between  the  two  great  classes  of  dis- 
ease. Inflammation  and  Fever,  have  been  already  sufficiently  indica- 
ted. The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  while 
the  latter  invades  the  body  universally  from  its  beginning.  I  have 
meserved  for  this  place,  however,  a  fundamental  distinction,  which,  as 
a  characteristic  of  inflammation,  has  been  described.  This  consists 
of  the  morbid  products,  new  formations,  and  lesions  of  structure,  to 
which  inflammation  gives  rise.  It  is  otherwise  with  fever,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing phenomena  are  mostly  of  a  vital  nature,  and  whose  mor- 
bid physical  products  cc^nsist  only  of  modifications  of  the  natural  se- 
creted fluids  (§  764,  e).  Morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  reflects  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  pathology  of  fever.    And  yet  is  its  treatment,  all 
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its  varieties,  as  well  ascertained  sa  that  of  inflammation  and  its  vari- 
eties. Indeed,  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  inflammation  morbid  anato- 
my does  not  afford  the  least  information ;  and  yet  is  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  most  common  and  important,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
intermittent,  scrofulous,  &c.,  as  well  known  as  the  general  remedies 
for  inflammation.  And  so  with  the  varieties  of  fever.  I  say  again, 
therefore,  that  the  morbid  anatomist  may  not  appropriate  what  so  em- 
inently belongs  to  the  acumen  of  genius  in  its  philosophical  observa^ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  (§  695,  Sec.), 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  those  who  would  render  morbid  anat- 
omy the  principal  basis  of  pathology  can  have  no  definite  views  of 
disease.  The  eflects  are  mistaken  for  the  cause;  and  if  the  former 
be  not  present,  the  case  is  regarded  as  inscrutable  in  respect  tty  its 
pathology.  Every  disease  is,  of  course,  to  the  morbid  anatomist  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  organs  which  tell  upon  his  senses ;  the  varieties  in 
inflammation  are  overlooked  from  their  want  of  tangible  distinctions; 
and  as  ulceration,  &c.,  and  other  lesions  of  inflammation,  may  happen 
to  appear  red  or  white,  they  are  denominated,  as  by  Louis,  inflam- 
matory or  contra-inflammatory. 

757.  b.  Many  of  the  ordinary  and  most  characteristic  sYmptoros  of 
inflammation  are  wanting  in  fever ;  such  as  hardness  and  mcompress- 
ibility  of  pulse,  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  local  pain,  &c.  This 
is  very  obvious  in  intermittent  fever.  Exalted  heat  probably  takes 
place  in  all  inflamed  parts ;  but  a  sunken  temperature  is  common  in 
fever  (§  712-722). 

758.  Fever,  like  inflammation,  has  numerous  modifications,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties,  the  variety  of 
morbific  causes,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  disease,  6cc.  These 
modifications  have  given  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  continued^  intermit- 
tent, remittent  J  typhu$,  nervous,  hiliaust  yellow  fever,  plague,  &;c.  But 
strong  analogies  prevail  among  the  whole ;  the  general  pathological 
cause,  as  in  inflammations,  being  essentially  the  same.  Most  ot  the 
varieties  in  fever  depend,  indeed,  more  or  leas,  upon  the  modifying 
influences  of  coexisting  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  thougo 
more  so  upon  the  predisposing  causes,  while,  also,  the  modifications 
which  grrow  out  of  these  local  affectious  vrill  depend  much  upon  their 
particular  seat.  Some  organs,  also,  sustain  a  greater  burden  of  the 
febrile  disease  than  others ;  and  this,  of  course,  will  give  to  every 
case  certain  peculiar  modifications  (§  134,  &c.,  644,  &c.). 

759.  Fever^  in  its  most  simple  form,  is  of  short  duration,  never  con- 
tinues three  days,  rai*ely  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  some- 
times terminates  within  four  hours.  This  is  the  ephemera,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  complex  forms  that  consist  of  a  series  or 
repetition  of  paroxysms.  • 

The  foregoing  may  be  also  noticed  as  a  broad  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  ephemera,  a  perfect 
representation  of  fever,  may  sweep  through  its  course,  and  terminate 
as  suddenly  as  it  invades  the  body,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
leave  scarce  a  vestige  of  its  former  presence  behind. 

760.  If  fever,  therefore,  be  continued  beyond  a  single  paroxysm,  it 
is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms.  Many  have  supposed  that 
every  compound  case  consists 'of  as  many  fevers  following  each  other 
as  there  are  paroxysms.     This,  however,  is  not  pathologically  true ; 
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since  the  sa^ne  morbid  predispositioil,  in  which  the  firet  paroxysm 
ori^nated,  remains,  and  is  the  cause  of  each  succeeding  paroxysm, 
and,  ther^ore,  a  connecting  link  among  the  whole.  The  supposed 
distinction  consists  only  of  periodical  abatements  of  one  continuous 
disease  (§  514  ^,516  d,  no.  6,  665,  666). 

761,  a.  The  foregoing  abatements  of  fever  are  the  results  of  salu- 
tary efforts  of  nature,  and  are  variously  pronounced  as  to  their  degree 
and  duration  (§  733).  They  are  most  perfect  in  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  they  vary  from  a  few  hours'  duration  to  one  or  more  days  (4 
675). 

761,  h.  These  abatements  of  fever,  often  amounting  to  an  apparent 
termination  of  the  disease,  supply  a  fine  illustration  of  the  recupera- 
tive nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  their  inherent  tendency  to 

'maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  integrity.  We  see,  too,  the  modut 
operandi  of  art  in  its  co-operation  with  Nature,  when,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  remedies,  the  natural  abatement  of  fever  is  confirmed  by  new 
influences  that  are  different  from  the  original  morbific  ones  (§  675, 
897,  893,  901). 

762,  a.  Each  paroxysm  of  fever  consists,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a 
certain  succession  of  symptoms,  which,  however,  are  liable  to  great 
variations ;  and  new  ones  that  itiay  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  dis* 
esse,  from  accidental  influences,  may  present  a  general  aspect  more 
widely  different  from  the  preceding  than  the  near  identity  of  the  path- 
ological cause  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  These  differences  spring 
fi^m  the  very  susceptible  nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  in 
their  morbid  state,  and  the  various  new  influences  which  may  operate 
upon  them ;  and  the  manifestations  are  liable  to  exceed  the  ratio  of 
any  change  that  may  be  wrought  in  the  vital  conditions.  A  slight 
change  only,  some  accidental  cause,  as  errors  in  diet,  inflicting  mor- 
bid sympathies,  may  give  rise  to  new  and  striking  phenomena,  or  they 
may  be  forcibly  presented  by  the  transient  effect  alone  of  some  mo- 
mentary cause,  as  an  emotion  of  the  mind. 

762,  b.  In  presenting  a  summary  analysis  of  fever,  I  shall  first  icon- 
sider  the  Ephemera,  Secondly,  fever  as  constituted  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  paroxysm,  and  in  different  modes.  Thirdly,  the  remote 
causes  of  fever,  the  coexisting  inflammations,  Sec.  Fourthly,  the  path- 
ological cause. 

763,  The  ephemera^  as  I  have  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
type  of  the  entire  fisimily  of  fevers.  It  generally  commences  between 
six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  five  or  six  in  the  evening ;  a 
coincidence  of  difficult  explanation,  but  manifestly  connected  with 
some  natural  periodical  mutations  in  the  vital  states  of  the  system 
(§  768).  It  has  three  distinct  stages,  which  are  commonly  present; 
namely,  the  cold  stage  or  cold  Jit,  the  hot  stage,  and  llbe  critis* 

764,  a.  The  first,  or  cold  stage,  ia  the  period  of  the  most  intense 
morbid  action.  Its  invasion  is  marked  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  all 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  determination  of  blood 
about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  prod- 
ucts, by  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  a  loss,  in  various  degrees, 
of  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles.  These  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous changes ;  and  such  as  relate  to  organic  life  evince  a  universality 
of  the  disease  at  its  invasion.  Here  we  may  stop  to  observe  another 
broad  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation;  since  the  latter 
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does  not  begin  in  the  foregoing  manner,  but  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  712,  &€.,  757,  759,  770). 

In  idiopathic  fever,  many  of  the  prominent,  but  less  important,  vital 
symptoms,  so  far,  at  least,  as  sensation  is  concerned,  appertain  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life.  Those  of  the  organic  system  are  less  remark* 
able  at  first,  as  natural  sensibility  is  here  inferior  to  its  condition  in 
animal  life.  The  eye,  for  instance,  is  naturally  more  sensible  than 
the  intestines,  and  hence  an  affection  of  the  former  is  more  conspica- 
HUB  than  of  the  latter,  till  disease,  at  least,  may  develop  the  propexty 
in  the  intestine.  The  same  rule,  in  a  general  sense,  will  hold  as  to 
the  individual  organs  in  either  division  of  life,  at  this  early  stage  of  fe- 
ver, and  is  applicable  to  all  other  diseases.  There  may  be  more  dis- 
ease in  one  organ  than  in  another,  yet  the  symptoms  of  that  which  is 
most  affected  may  be  less  strongly  pronounced  on  account  of  its  nat-* 
ural  inferiority  in  semihility^  and  often,  also,  of  irritability  (§  133-139, 
188,  194). 

A  preliminary  condition,  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  predis- 
position, and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  cold  stage,  may  be  rec- 
ognized under  the  denomination  o£  access ;  a  term  which  has  been 
employed  to  denote  the  cold  stage,  or  the  most  intense  degree  of  mor- 
bid action,  and  which,  being  already  formed,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  (iccess  of  disease.  Prior  to  the  absolute  seizure,  however,  there  is 
commonly  a  more  or  less  obvious  failure  of  the  living  powers  to  per- 
form any  of  their  functions  in  their  perfect  manner;  and  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  access  of  the  complaint.  The  distinction  and  the  term 
are  practically  useful  as  leading  to  sound  pathological  views,  and  to 
correct  treatment. 

The  development,  or  attack  of  fever,  is  always  sudden,  whatever 
the  duration  of  the  predisposition ;  and  this  is  one  of  distinguishing 
marks  between  fever  and  inflammation. 

764,  b.  After  the  cold  stage  has  continued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  diseased  conditions  begin  to  assume  a  tendency  toward  their  natural 
state,  or  to  obey  the  great  restorative  law,  the  w  medicatrix  natures. 
This  recuperative  effort  introduces  the  hot  stuge^  which  is  the  first 
part  of  the  natural  cure.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  stage 
are  an  expansion  of  the  capillaries,  an  increased  volume  of  blood  at 
the  circumference,  greater  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  temperature  above  its  natural  standard. 

A  spontaneous  change  has  happened  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
whole  body.  The  small  vessels  expand  in  consequence.  Irritability 
has  become  more  susceptible,  but  less  profoundly  altered,  and  the 
blood  accumulated  «bout  the  heart  in  the  cold  stage  now  rouses  that 
organ  to  greater  action,  while  it  receives  corresponding  sympathetic 
influences  from  the  changes  which  are  going  forward  in  all  parts  of 
the  capillary  system.  An  increased  volume  of  blood  is  thus  sent  out, 
and  this  is  harmoniously  met  by  the  active  expansion  which  is  takin? 
place  in  all  the  small  vessels  (§  384-387).  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  involutions  of  sympathy  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hot  stage  is  the  beginning  of  the 
natural  cure,  the  symptonis  would  often  denote  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  call  for  the  intervention  of  art 
Nature  may  be  excessive  in  her  aims  at  reparation.  She  may  over- 
step her  ordinary  limit,  and  push  the  organs  of  circulation  with  a  ve- 
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hemence  that  shall  light  up  inflammations,  and  call  for  an  outlet  of 
blood  as  an  in^spensable  means  of  prevention  (§  674,  d).  But  we 
know,  from  the  general  progress  of  symptoms,  and  the  final  result, 
that  a  succession  of  favorable  changes  has  been  instituted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  hot  stage. 

764,  c.  The  crisis  follows  next.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  de- 
cline of  the  disease.  The  phenomena  of  health  are  now  more  or  less 
pronounced.  The  secretions  break  forth,  morbid  at  first,  but  rapidly 
assuming  their  natural  character.  Anoong  these,  perspiration  is  the 
most  obvious ;  and  hence  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  universally 
known  as  the  sweating.  The  desimiation  is  too  partial  and  hypothet- 
ical, since  the  volume  of  bile,  or  of  urine,  may  be  quite  as  redundant, 
or  more  so.  Crisis  is  more  comprehensive,  and  implies  exactly  the 
things  which  are  in  progress.  The  hot  stage  is  better  named ;  for 
exalted  temperature  is  the  beginning  of  the  elaboration  of  redundant 
products,  and,  for  a  while,  it  stands  alone.  And  here  I  may  refer  to 
^is  connected  series  of  physical  products,  during  the  curative  stase, 
as  showing  analogically  the  dependence  of  sweat,  bile,  urine,  and  the 
elevated  temperature,  upon  common  physiological  principles,  and- 
that  the  last  is  no  more  a  chemical  product  than  the  other  secretions 
(S  419,  447,  &c.). 

764,  d.  The  secreted  products,  although  the  result  of  improving 
pathological  changes,  contribute,  as  in  inflammations,  to  the  ultimate 
design  of  nature,  as  depletory  remedies  (§  732,  733  e,  757  a). 

764,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  occur  to 
some  that  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between  fever  and  inflammation 
than  I  have  admitted  (§  712,  &c.).  But  that  conclusion  docs  not  fol- 
low from  the  course  of  nature  in  her  restorative  movements.  The 
cold  stage  of  fever  may  be  the  period  of  the  most  profound  disease, 
and  nature  may  be  emergpng  toward  her  healthy  standard  during 
the  stage  of  reaction,  and  yet  the  apparently  analogous  excitement 
of  the  general  organs  of  circulation,  and  of  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  morbid  process  in  inflammation,  may  be  the  stage  of 
most  profound  disease;  and  this  is  known  by  the  various  attendant 
facts.  The  pathological  conditions,  indeed,  are  so  widely  different, 
that  the  general  arterial  excitement  attendant  on  inflammation  is  not, 
as  in  fever,  followed  by  augmented  perspiration,  bile,  &c.  The  in- 
creased products  are  relative  to  some  paiticular  part,  and  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  attend  the  restorative  process  of  fever.  In 
one  disease  they  proceed  from  a  tissue,  in  the  other  from  compound 
organs.  One  affection  besets  the  tissues  in  their  individual  sense,  the 
other  in  their  compounded  sense.  These  are,  therefore,  other  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  between  fever  and  inflammation  (§  141  h, 
148,  675.  712-722,  757,  759,  764  a,  770). 

765.  If  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  take  place,  the  crisis  is  al- 
ways imperfect.  Their  repeated  occurrence  is  said  to  form  a  com' 
vound  fever ;  but,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  disease  is  as  much  an  entire 
whole  as  the  ephemera  (§  759,  760). 

When  the  paroxysms  apparently  go  off*  entirely,  the  fever  is  called 
an  intermittent.  When  the  interval  is  less  perfect,  or  a  new  paroxysm 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  the  disease  is  called  a  remittent 
When  the  disease  continues  without  much  abatement  of  symptoms, 
or,  rather,  if  a  new  paroxysm  set  in  during  the  hot  stage  of  a  prece- 
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ding  paroxysm,  it  receives  the  name  of  continued  fever.  Between  the 
remittent  and  continued  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  well-defined  line 
of  distinction,  as  it  respects  the  succession  of  paroxysms.  Again,  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  interchange  with  each  other;  and  it  is  even 
common  for  one  attacked  with  a  remittent  to  have  the  intermittent 
form  before  his  recovery.  When,  also,  intermittents  are  badly  treat- 
ed, they  are  often  converted  into  a  remittent ;  which  is  commonly  a 
more  intractable  form  (§  557). 

766.  We  have  thus  a  series  of  analogies  which  connect  the  contin- 
ued fever  with  the  intermittent ;  and  when  we  regard  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  we  see  that  the  ephemera  is 
a  representation  of  each  one.  The  symptoms  also  confirm  those  con- 
clusions ;  from  which  we  learn,  more  and  more,  that  the  essential  ele^ 
ments  are  the  same  in  all  the  preceding  forms,  and  other  minor  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  (§  557,  650,  652,  670,  741  b,  754,  756  b).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  coincidence  corresponds  with  the  like  attribute  of  in- 
flammations ;  the  varieties  of  which,  respectively,  are  not  more  re- 
markable in  their  vital  manifestations  and  results  than  are  the  natural 
modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  tissues  (§  133-137). 

767,  a.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  foregoing  analogies  (§  765, 
766),  the  causes  of  continued  fever  are  so  far  different  £rom  those  of 
the  remittent  and  intermittent,  that  the  fii*8t  of  these  varieties  does  not 
interchange  with  the  last,  as  do  the  last  two  with  each  other,  although 
the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  are  sometimes  manifested  with  consid- 
erable distinctness  during  the  progress  of  continued  fever.  Remit- 
tents and  intermittents  are,  also,  rare  in  climates  where  the  continued 
fever  occurs,  while  the  former  go  together,  and  have  close  affinities 
in  their  predisposing  causes  (§  652,  &c.). 

767,  b.  We  see,  Aerefore,  more  and  more,  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine which  regards  disease  as  a  unit^  and  especially  as  propounded 
by  one  to  whom  medicine  is  under  the  deepest  obligations.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  two  cases  precisely  alike  in  their  pathological  condi- 
tions ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  greater  importance  (§  673, 
857).  It  is  true  of  diseases  which  are  most  allied,  and  even  true  of 
the  same  case  during  its  advances  or  its  decline ;  and  coming  to  the 
specific  forms  of  inflammation,  and  passing  from  those  to  idiopathic 
fever  and  the  various  modifications  of  this  disease,  and  regardmg  in 
connection,  also,  the  more  obscure  pathology  of  the  various  conditions 
of  the  stomach  which  are  grouped  under  the  general  denomination  of 
indigestion,  and  all  those  states  which  go  to  make  up  the  "  nervous 
disorders,"  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  escaping  from  the  illusions  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  physical  views  of  disease,  or  of  turning  our- 
selves to  that  philosophy  which  concerns  the  mutability  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life  (§  177-184,  &c.,  780). 

768,  a.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  fever  the  paroxysms 
take  place  in  the  afternoon ;  generally  beginning  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  and  going  off  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  com- 
mon to  all  constitutions ;  nor  is  it  much  regulated  by  the  force  of  mor- 
bid habit,  but  rather  by  its  association  with  a  natural  evening  parox- 
ysm, to  which  all  individuals  in  health  are  liable,  and  which  happens 
and  subsides  about  the  foregoing  hours,  even  when  traveling  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  (§  772,  b).  This  natural  paroxysm  is  marked 
clearly  by  its  phenomena;   and  the  foregoing  coincidence  shows, 
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again,  how  the  physiological  laws  hold  their  coDtrol  In  disease  (§  133-^ 
152,  638).  A  coincidence  is  farther  seen  in  a  diminution  of  the  se- 
cretions attendant  on  the  natural  and  morbid  paroxysm.  A  purgative 
given  now,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  irritates  the  system  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  produces  smaller  evacuations  than  in  the 
mornings  especially  if  rapid  in  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  in  ei- 
ther case,  if  the  cathartic  do  not  operate  till  movning,  the  discharge 
will  be  far  more  abundant.  Toward  morning  the  natural  paroxysm 
subsides,  sweating  often  comes  on,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  then  manifestly  improved.  And  so,  more  or  less,  with 
the  morbid  paroxysm.  The  former  is  not  connected  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  since  it  is  common  to  mankind  under  every  condition  of 
repose,  employment,  and  habits. 

Again,  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  fever  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  the  day ;  the  time  of  the  invasion  often  depending  upon  some  im- 
mediate exciting  cause.  But,  the  succeeding  ones  generally  coincide 
with  the  natural  evening  paroxysm ;  especially  in  continued  and  re- 
mittent forms  of  fever.  I  speak,  however,  of  the  disease  as  manifest- 
ed by  unembarrassed  Nature,  or  when  she  may  be  duly  assisted  by 
art.  Misapplied  remedies,  and  various  other  exciting  causes,  will  be 
apt  to  affect  the  periodical  law,  especially  where  Nature  is  least  re- 
cuperative, as  in  continued  and  remittent  fevers.  The  regularity  of 
the  paroxysm  is  also  influenced  by  local  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions, and  this,  particularly,  when  exciting  causes  are  in  operation  (§ 
773).  These  considerations,  independent  of  their  practical  bearing, 
refer  to  important  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  disease. 

The  paroxysms  of  fever,  therefore,  observe  a  diurnal  period ;  rarfe- 
ly  taking  place  in  the  night. 

768.  b.  The  foregoing  natural  paroxysm  extends  its  influences  to 
all  diseases,  and  influences,  also,  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

769.  If  a  paroxysm  return  two  or  three  times,  or  two  or  Siree  re- 
lapses take  place  at  short  intervals  (as  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks), 
the  force  of  morbid  habit  is  manifested ;  since  in  one  case  the  parox- 
ysms continue  to  return  with  gp:eater  obstinacy,  and  in  the  other  re- 
lapses are  more  likely  to  follow,  and  this,  often,  for  a  great  length  of 
time  (§  535,  &c.,  768  a).  Much,  however,  may  be  frequently  due  to 
supervening  local  congestions,  which  keep  up  the  predisposition  to  fe- 
ver, and  operate,  also,  as  exciting  causes  (§  645, 665, 666, 870).  Where 
the  intervals  are  long,  the  return  of  the  fever  is  not  a  relapse,  but  a 
new  attack ;  though  this  is  truer  of  continued  than  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  any  remote  cause  of 
fever  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  relapse  than  to  excite  the  disease  in  one 
who  has  not  been  before  affected  (§  544,  550,  560,  &c.). 

770.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are 
separated  by  definite  intervals,  and  these  intervals,  too,  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  well  as  precision  in  the  same  form  of  fever.  They 
show  us  at  least,  however,  the  absurdity  of  expounding  disease  by 
any  of  the  laws  or  agencies  that  are  known  in  the  inorganic  world. 
These  definite  intervals  have  given  rise  to  several  designations  of  the 
same  form  of  fever;  and  according  to  the  interval  so  is  the  type.  We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  inflammations  (§  712-722,  764  e). 

111.  In  the  continued  form  of  fever,  and  in  remittents,  the  parox- 
ysms (or  exacerbations,  as  they  are  then  called)  recur  about  once  in 
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twenty-four  hours;  but  the  interval  is  more  indefinite  than  with  inter- 
mittents.  In  a  majority  of  the  casesvof  intermittent  fever,  the  parox- 
yams  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  hence  the  name 
of  tertian^  or  tertian  type.  The  next  most  common  are  quotidians^  or 
fever  with  daily  paroxysms ;  each  one  taking  place  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four hours.  •  A  third,  and  most  fixed  variety,  is  called  the  quartoMf 
having  a  return  of  its  paroxysms  in  seventy-two  hours. 

772,  a.  Sometimes  there  is  a  periodical  difference  in  all  the  varie- 
ties, or  types,  of  the  intermittent,  of  four  hours ;  and  if,  as  now  and 
then  happens,  the  difierence  be  greater,  the  fever  is  said  to  be  irregu- 
lar. These  irregularities  are  commonly  owing  to  local  congestions, 
or  other  accidental  influences,  the  removal  of  which  will  generally  es- 
tablish the  more  definite  interval. 

772,  b.  When  the  foregoing  deviations  occur,  the  paroxysms  may 
either  anticipate  the  usual  hour,  or  be  delayed  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  law  of  vital  habit  (since 
it  is  inobedient  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  paroxysm  of  health), 
that  in  such  cases  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  go  on  with  the  particular 
irregularity  with  which  they  began  (§  544,  &c.,  768  a), 

112,  c.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  illustrative  of  the  special  institutions  of 
organic  life,  relates  also  to  the  inequality  of  the  foregoing  intervals. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  interval  of  tertian  paroxysms,  for  example,  de- 
viates from  forty-eight  to  forty-six  hours,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  will  be 
growing  earlier  in  the  foimer  case,  and  later  in  the  latter.  But  this 
is  not  the  most  striking  phenomenon  attending  these  cases ;  for  when 
the  paroxysms,  by  their  regular  anticipation  of  the  period  of  each  last 
preceding  paroxysm,  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost. 
This  phenomenon,  however,  has  its  more  obvious  foundation,  as  the 
others  have  more  obscurely,  in  the  natural  law  of  the  body  already 
mentioned  (§  768,  a),  since  there  is^  no  inherent  tendency  in  the  sys- 
tem to  induce  a  paroxysm  during  the  night  (§  137  b,  149-152,  638). 

773.  The  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  are  often  so  nearly  allied 
in  pathology,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  type. 
Here  the  deviation  from  the  regular  form  of  the  intermittent  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  venous  congestions,  or  to  inflammation; 
since  the  intermissions  will  become  well  defined  as  soon  as  those  com- 
plications are  removed  (§  758,  762,  768  a). 

774,  The  natural  duration  of  continued  fever  is  about  three  weeks, 
rarely  six.  \\,  varies  with  iutermittents  according  to  the  particular 
type.  Such  is  the  power  of  vital  habit  (§  544,  &c.),  that  a  tertian  nat- 
urally occupies  from  three  to  four  months ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  the  advantages  of  medicine  are  illustrated, 
and  the  philosophy  of  solidism  established ;  since,  as  it  respects  the 
pathology,  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  quinine  (of  no  analogous  virtues), 
may  so  alter  the  morbid  properties  as  to  place  them  at  once  in  a  con- 
dition to  recover  their  natural  state  (§  557  a,  904  d). 

Much,  however,  of  the  prolongation  of  fever  is  often  due  to  the  lo- 
cal forms  of  disease  which  supervene  on  its  progress,  to  errors  in  diet, 
fatigue,  &:c. 

775.  Opposed,  also,  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  all  the  physical 
hypotheses,  is  the  occasional  sudden  termination  of  continued  and  in- 
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termittent  fevers,  in  a  state  of  health.  This  is  generally  preceded  bj 
a  severe  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  is  ended  at  once  (§  657,  a).  The 
veiy  violence  of  morbid  action  is  attended  by  an  alteration  of  the  or* 
,  ganic  properties  which  enables  them  to  take  on  the  recuperative  pro- 
cess ;  just  as  we  sometimes  see  alcoholic  stimulants  overthrow  acute 
inflammation,  or  the  same  conditions  of  fever  (§  756).  Will  the 
chemist  or  humoralist  explain  ?  Fothergill,  Falconer,  and  others,  sup- 
posed that  the  full  and  tense  pulse  which  oilen  supervenes  on  apo- 
plexy depends  upon  a  struggle  which  arises  from  an  action  of  the 
vires  viUB  to  restore  health.  "I  believe,"  says  Fothergill,  "it  hap- 
pens in  most  cases  where  there  has  been  a  temporary,  or  even  mo- 
mentary cessation  of  the  animal  powers." 

Remote  Causes  of  Fever, 

776.  I  come  next  to  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  and  to  consider, 
also,  yet  farther,  how  the  general  pathological  condition,  as  in  inflam- 
mation, is  liable  to  modifications  by  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  re- 
mote causes,  and  how,  also,  fever  is  influenced  by  coexisting  inflam- 
mations and  venous  congestions ;  with  a  view  to  farther  illustration 
of  principles  of  various  import. 

777.  The  predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  probably  consist, 
in  all  cases,  of  the  results  of  vegetable  decay  (§  652,  653).  The  spe- 
cial type  and  modification  of  the  fever  are  determined  very  greatly 
by  the  nature  of  the  new  combinations ;  though  other  influences  may 
contribute  (§  650,  651,  758,  762,  773).  The  essential  causes  make 
their  impression  so  profoundly,  that  the  incubation  ?oes  on  although 
the  causes  may  have  long  ceased  to  operate ;  which  is  commonly  dif- 
ferent with  inflammations  (§711,  &c.).  The  causes  of  fever  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  so  modifying  the  organic  properties 
of  certain  parts  by  their  direct  action,  that  the  entire  system  is  sympa- 
thetically brought  into  a  corresponding  morbid  state  (§  148,  657  b), 

lis.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  have  been  considered  in  all 
their  other  relations  to  the  disease  under  that  general  division  of  pa- 
thology ;  their  modus  operandi,  the  nature  of  predisposition,  the  in- 
tervening periods,  &c.  (^  148,  644,  &c.). 

779.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  are  also  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion and  venous  congestion ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  part,  that  fever  rarely 
continues  long  without  the  appearance  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both 
conjointly,  of  these  local  affections.  Or,  the  local  may  precede  the 
constitutional  disease,  and  become  its  exciting  cause ;  or  the  former 
may  exist  without  developing  an  attack  of  the  latter,  although  the 
system  be  predisposed  to  the  constitutional  affection.  Or,  agam,  the 
explosion  of  the  general  malady  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  local  conditions  of  disease  in  organs  so  predisposed.  But, 
independently  of  this  predisposition  to  local  disease,  it  is  the  great 
tendency  of  febrile  action  to  lay  its  foundation.  The  occurrence  of 
these  local  affections  modifies  very  variously  the  constitutional  disease, 
and  increases  its  force  and  obstinacy.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must 
turn  greatly  upon  the  local  complications,  and  remain  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic till  they  are  removed  or  greatly  subdued. 

780.  It  may  seem  remai'kable  that  diseases  which  are  so  consider- 
ably diverse  in  their  pathological  conditions  as  fever  and  inflammation 
should  be  produced  by  the  same  predisposing  causes.     But  this  only 
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flbows  that  there  are  analogies  among  all  diseases.  All  depend  upon 
certain  states  uf  the  properties  of  life ;  and  as  these  properties  can 
never  be  greatly  diverted  from  their  natural  conditions,  till  life  is  at  its 
ebb,  there  must  be  affinities  among  all  morbid  states.  By  consider- 
ing, also,  that  the  vital  properties  have  variuus  natural  modifications 
in  different  parts,  we  come  to  understand  how  the  predisposing  causes 
of  fever  may  simultaneously  predispose  particular  organs  to  inflamma- 
tion, or  venous  congestions  (§  133-152,  741  A,  767  a,  786,  &c.).  What 
I  have  said,  also,  in  former  sections  (§  662,  670,  675)  as  to  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions  during  the  progress 
of  a  febrile  paroxysm  may  reflect  light  upon  this  subject  of  analogies. 

Pathological  Cause  of  Fever. 

781.  Coming  to  the  pathology  of  fever,  morbid  anatomy  yields  no 
lusistance,  and  proves  that  our  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  disease  must  be  mainly  derived  from  its  phenomena  during  life 
(§  695,  &C.).  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  they  who  look  for 
the  philosophy  of  disease  to  its  direct  manifestations  should  alone  dis- 
tinguish idiopathic  fever  from  inflammation  (§  695,  &c.,  712-722,  757, 
759,  764,  770). 

782.  Next  to  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  no  question  in 
medicine  has  occasioned  more  speculation  than  that  of  fever.  The 
humoral  pathology  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  hypotheses, 
and  others  have  risen  upon  some  supposed  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  parts.  These  were  the  ancient,  and  are  now  the  prevail- 
ing doctrines. 

783.  In  no  form  of  feVer  do  the  symptoms  denote  an  absolute  un- 
varying affection  of  any  organ ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  va- 
riety occurs  as  to  the  f(»rce  of  the  disease  in  diflerent  parts.  These 
contingencies  have  suggested  the  minor  designations,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 758  (§  134,  138,  142,  143,  &c.). 

784.  a.  Fever  being  a  disease  of  the  whole  body,  and  constantly 
liable  to  complications  with  local  inflammations  and  venous  conges- 
tions, it  is  particularly  important  that  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
should  become  elements  in  forming  our  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  both  in  a  general  and  local  sense,  and  that 
our  prescriptions  should  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  weight  of  the 

Shenomena  (§  675).     Vicissitudes  may  be  also  hourly  occurring  in 
ifierent  paits,  embarrassing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and 
demanding  its  highest  exercise  (§  675,  685,  686,  857). 

784,  b.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
coincidence  in  its  pathological  character,  remedial  agents,  when  ap- 
plied before  morbid  habit  has  taken  possession,  or  local  inflammations 
have  supervened,  will  stretch  their  influence  over  the  universal  body, 
and  may  institute  every  where  those  pathological  changes  which  are 
capable  of  a  progressive  march  to  their  ultimate  termination  in  heahh 
(§  148-152,  487,  535,  &c.,  557,  672,  854,  893,  &c.). 

785.  It  is  the  triumph  of  morbid  anatomy  that  it  lays  open  to  the 
senses  the  tangible  products  of  inflammation ;  while  it  seizes  upon 
what  an  observation  of  Nature  had  already  determined  as -to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  The  great  family  of  fevers  shall  sustain  this 
position  of  the  vitalist,  since  here  nothing  is  seen,  nothing  tangible, 
after  life  has  become  extinct     The  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  down 
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to  the  smallest  fibre,  and  the  aid  of  the  eye-glass  is  summoned  in  vain. 
^  And  yet  do  we  know  about  as  much  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  of  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  of  one  is  as 
well  determined  as  of  the  other  (§  234).  This  has  been  inferred  from 
the  vital  phenomena  of  both  diseases,  and  from  an  observation  of  the 
effects  of  remedies.  These  phenomena  are  not  less  multifarious  in 
fever  than  in  inflammation ;  and  so  far  as  sensible  changes  attend  the 
immediate  instruments  of  disease,  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  febrile 
than  in  inflammatory  diseases.  In  both,  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries;  but  there  is 
also,  as  a  common  element  of  fever,  a  primary  contraction  of  those 
vessels.  What  I  have  now  said  is  the  test  between  organic  philoso- 
phy and  morbid. anatomy. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  signs  which  denote  the  essential  pathology  1 
We  have  seen  that  the  facts  are  equally  clear  in  both  diseases,  that 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  irritability  and  mobility  from  the  time  of  their 
invasion  (§  743,  744,  &c.).  But  that  is  all  we  can  learn  of  the  paitic- 
ular  changes  which  they  undergo  in  either  affection,  and  that  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disease.  The  organic  properties  and  functions 
have  also  sustained  a  change  in  kindj  which  is  likewise  known  by  the 
phenomena.  It  is  that  change  which  constitutes,  essentially,  the  dis- 
eases, respectively,  and  which  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  (§  177- 
181).  The  phenomena,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
essential  change ;  but  what  they  disclose  as  to  the  exaltation  of  irrita- 
bility and  piobility,,  in  connection  with  their  more  indefinite  sugges- 
tions, and  with  experimental  observation,  enable  us  to  institute  ali  the 
pathplogical  and  therapeutical  principles  that  are  necessary  or  useful 
m  practice.  The  rest  is  concealed,  because  it  would  be  useless  fpr 
man  to  know  it. 

.  The  cold  stage,  or  invasion  of  fever,  when  morbid  action  is  most 
profound,  is  marked,  it  is  true,  by  an  apparent  debility  of  the  living 
powers ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  diflicult  to  show  that  this 
universal  opinion  is  erroneous.  In  a  former  section,  however,  I  have 
attempted  it  (§  743).  Its  practical  importance  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  since  it  deters  the  practitioner  from  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet, or  leads  him  to  that  of  stimulants ;  especially  in  congestive  fevers 
(§  961,  &c.).  The  error  has  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the  very  fact 
which  evinces  an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  mobility, — the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  during  the  cold  stage.  The  em- 
barrassed action  of  the  heart,  diminished  circulation,  sympathetic  in- 
fluences of  venous  congestions,  the  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  or  indisposition  of  the  vnW  to  act,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  the  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  have  contributed  their  share  to  this  mistaken 
view  of  the  pathology  of  fever.  Nothine,  however,  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  doctrine  of  **  debility,"  and  the  stimulant  treatment,  as  the 
impaired  energy  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  arises 
.fiom  the  venous  congestions  that  are  associated  with  fever  (§  467  c,  487, 
488i).    I  shall  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  subjeict  of  Congestion. 
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VENOUS  CONGESTION. 


786.  The  pathoiogy  of  venous  coneestion,  its  treatment,  &c.»  form 
an  extensive  Essay  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries. 

For  all  that  relates  to  the  pathology  of  that  disease,  as  well  as  of 
varix,  and  for  an  exposure  of  the  errors  of  former  doctrines,  and,  in- 
deed, for  most  that  is  essentially  important  in  that  Essay,  I  claim  the 
merit  of  an  exclusive  originality. 

787.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  if  founded  in  nature, 
are  among  the  most  important  in  practical  and  theoretical  medicine ; 
since  the  conditions  whidi  obtain  in  venous  congestion  often  demand 
an  energetic  practice,  reveal  the  true  cause  of  the  extensive  mortality 
which  has  resulted  from  the  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers,  and  enforce 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  physiology 
(§  710,  b).  The  relation,  for  example,  of  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &;c.,  illus- 
trates the  vital  character,  and  establishes  the  elements  of  that  com- 
plex fbnction  (§  384-391). 

788.  During  the  last  century,  the  enlarged  state  of  the  veins,  which 
forms  the  prominent  characteristic  of  venous  congestion,  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  writers,  who  ascribed  a  malign  influence  to  the 
enlargement,  though  they  regarded  it  merely  as  a  mechanical  phe- 
nomenon. From  that  time,  till  a  recent  period,  this  state  of  the  veins 
was  lost  sight  of  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  contributes,  more  than 
the  recognized  forms  of  inflammation,  to  the  mortality  of  the  human 
race.  The  neglect  of  this  disease  in  our  own  times  probably  arises 
from  the  prevailing  disposition  to  interpret  organic  phenomena,  wheth- 
er healthy  or  morbid,  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  principles. 

789.  The  foregoing  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  disease,  though  of  minor  importance.  This  enlargement 
has  been  universally  referred  to  an  obstruction  of  the  current  o£  ve- 
nous blood,  or  to  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  a 
stagnation  of  blood  within  them.  It  has  been  also  as  universally  sup- 
posed that  cfll  the  evil  results  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulated or  stagnated  blood,  while  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  neither  the  enlargement  of  the  veins,  nor  the  increased  volume 
of  blood  within  them,  is  productive  of  a  single  morbid  phenomenon 
(§748). 

790.  a.  The  enlargements  of  veins  which  are  produced  by  ligatures, 
hanging,  reflux  of  blood,  and  as  presented  in  the  "  circuitous  circula- 
tion" occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
of  a  vein,  are  in  no  respect  instances  of  venous  congestion,  although 
they  are  generally  adduced  as  the  most  palpable  examples  of  that  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  of  distension  arising  from  pressure 
on  a  vein  may  give  rise  to  the  sub-acute  disease  which  constitutes  es- 
sentially congestion,  varix,  and  venous  hypertrophy;  as  set  forth  in 
my  former  Essay. 

Four  mechanical  hypotheses  have  been  surmised,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  all  cases.  One  of  them  supposes,  that,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  the  blood  being  determined  from  the  centre  to  the 
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circumfereiicey  accumulates  about  the  heart,  and  theo  regurgitates 
throughout  the  venous  system  of  the  internal  organs.  A  second  is 
similar  in  principle.  It  supposes  that,  at  other  times,  the  accumula- 
tion results  from  a  simply  diminished  energy  of  the  vis  a  tergOy  which 
is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  circulation,  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  takes  place  in  the  veins  as  a  consequence.  A 
third  hypothesis  assumes  that  an  embarrassed  circulation  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  by  which  an  obstruction  is  constituted  to  a  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart,  when,  also,  as  a  farther  consequence,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  veins  of  other  parts,  particularly  the  head.  The 
fourth  hypothesis  is  universal,  but  peculiar  to  a  few.  It  imagines  that 
venous  congestions  in  all  parts  are  owing  to  obstructions  occasioned 
by  hepatic  disease. 

I  have  shown  that  the  objections  to  all  the  foregoing  suppositions 
are  numerous  and  conclusive.  In  respect  to  those  of  a  general  na- 
ture, which  are  mostly  applicable,  I  may  now  say  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  blood  would  accumulate  principally  about  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  alone,  and  not  in  the  veins  of  distant  organs.  Or,  should 
a  reflux  happen,  it  should  be  coextensive  and  equ^  in  the  veins  of 
all  parts  at  equal  distances  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, venous  congestion  is  limited  to  particular  parts,  often  to  one  or- 
gan, which  may  be,  also,  distant  from  the  heart  or  supposed  centre  of 
obstruction.  It  is  often,  for  example,  the  brain  only  that  is  congested ; 
where,  too,  accumulations  of  blood,  unless  from  disease  of  the  ve- 
nous parietes,  would  be  prevented  by  gravitation  alone.  Again,  also, 
were  there  any  foundation  for  these  hypotheses,  the  liver,  stomach, 
kidneys,  lunffs,  &;c.,  should  always  be  congested  whenever  the  brain 
b  the  seat  of  ^e  supposed  reflux  of  blood.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
the  moment  an  equilibrium  is  restored  to  the  general  circulation,  as 
in  bloodletting,  the  volume  of  blood  should  be  equally  reduced  in  the 
veins  of  all  parts.  Contrary  to  this,  however,  the  veins  of  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  organs  often  continue  in  a  state  of  great  enlargement, 
as  in  the  brain,  &c. ;  while  the  central  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
supposed  cause,  is  now  completely  removed. 

790.  b.  So  indefinite  has  been  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion, 
that  injuries  attendant  on  falls,  and  those  prostrated  states  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  have  been  regarded  as 
identical  with  profound  congestion ;  and  this  even  by  so  distinguished 
and  able  an  observer  as  Dr.  Armstrong.  This  great  error  in  theory 
may  explain  his  commendation  of  stimulants  in  aggravated  forms  of 
congestive  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
their  more  indiscriminate  use  in  less  prostrating  conditions  of  the  dis- 
ease (^  970). 

791.  To  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  powers  which  circi^ilate  the  blood,  it  was  one  of 
my  primary  objects  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  con- 
gested veins  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  suppositiim  (§ 
790) ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  veins  are  in  a  state  of  active  dilatation, 
tmd  that  the  blood  circulates  freely  within  them.  (See  Comrn.,  vol.  ii. 
Also,  §  382-394.) 

792.  I  have  shown,  also,  that  the  veins  are  susceptible  of  active  di- 
latation in  their  natural  state  from  the  local  irritation  of  stimulants ; 
and  that  it  is  owing,  primarily,  to  this  action  of  the  veins  that  they 
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swell  when  the  hand  is  immereed  in  warm  water  or  exposed  to  a  fire. 
From  these  premises,  I  passed  on  to  a  demonstration  that  the  yeins 
possess  an  exquisite  relation  to  the  communicating  arteries,  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  by  which  they  dilate  actively  in  obedience  to  the 
action  which  exists  in  the  communicating  arteries,  and  the  quantities 
of  blood  which  may  be  transmitted. 

I  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  when  the  reins  become  inflamed, 
as  in  acute  phlebitis,  or  in  the  sub-acute  state  of  venous  congestion, 
the  inflammation  of  their  coats  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  thus  occasions 
an  active  dilatation. 

793.  Whatever,  therefore,  will  produce  any  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  venous  parietes,  will  be  a  remote  cause  of  dilatation ;  and,  al« 
though  the  phenomenon  depend  upon  that  physiological  constitution 
of  the  veins  which  occasions  their  active  dilatation  when  increased 
quantities  of  blood  are  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  or  when  they 
are  irritated  by  simple  stimuli  (§  387),  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  morbid  and  the  natural  phenomenon.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  simply  an  obedience  to  natural  influences, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  transient ;  in  the  former,  the  influ- 
ences are  morbid,  dnd  the  org^anic  properties  altered  from  iheir  healthr 
standard,  and  the  dilatation,  therefore,  is  also  cotemporaneous  with 
the  disease,  or  until  the  vein  becomes  disorganized,  as  in  acute  phle- 
bitis. In  the  natural  state  there  is  also  an  increased  volume  of  blood 
constantly  transmitted  to  the  veins ;  in  the  morbid  the  increased  vol- 
ume depends  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  veins.  And  yet  the  mor- 
bid dilatation  has  the  physiological  constitution  for  its  foundation. 

The  following  example  shows  the  operation  of  the  natural  princi- 
ple. "  Cooks,"  says  Sir  B.  Brodie,  "  are  subject  to  varicose  veins. 
Why  Y  If  you  put  one  hand  into  warm  water,  and  the  other  into 
cold,  you  know  tnat  the  veins  of  the  former  become  dilated,  and  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  contract" 

This  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  physiological  constitution  of  the 
veins,  both  as  to  active  dilatation  and  contraction.  But  it  goes  no  flir- 
ther.  The  dilatation  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  healthy  vital 
stimulus,  and  depends,  in  part,  upon  a  constantiy-increased  volume 
of  blood  which  is  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  as  set  forth  in  section 
387.  In  varix  there  is  no  such  increased  volume  transmitted,  nor  in 
phlebitis,  nor  in  venous  congestion.  The  dilatation  is  also  permanent 
m  tiie  latter  cases,  while  in  that  of  the  cook  it  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  heat  is  vnthdrawn.  The  illustration  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  intended  philosophy,  since  cooks  are  not  subject  to 
varicose  affections  in  their  arms,  which  are  alone,  though  constantly, 
exposed  to  hot  water.  And  so  of  the  glass-blower.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  phenomenon  which  proceeds  from  exercise,  or  febrile 
action,  or  even  from  th#  common  forms  of  inflammation;  though 
slightly  modified  in  these  morbid  states  of  action.  The  example 
serves  to  confirm,  also,  what  I  have  taught  as  to  the  physiological  re- 
lations between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  instrumentaHty  of  a 
great  principle  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  assumed  analogy  to  varix  in  the  foregoing  example  is  a  part 
of  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  the  physical  with  the  vital 
laws,  and  shows  the  untenable  nature  of  all  such  positions.  We  re- 
lax dry,  dead  matter  by  soaking  it  in  warm  watw.     The  water  pen- 
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etrates  the  substance ;  and  this  whether  warm  or  cold.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cook  if  she  take  the  hand  from  the 
warm  water  and  place  it  with  the  other  in  the  cold  water  ? 

794.  The  yenous  tissue  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the  inner, 
which  resembles  considerably  a  serous  membrane,  the  middle,  which 
possesses  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  external  or  cellular  coat 

The  inflammation  is  seated  mostly  in  the  inner  coat.  Contraction 
apd  dilatation  are  effected  by  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ;  which,  be- 
ing longitudinal,  are  capable  of  producing  contraction  or  dilatation 
with  rapidity  and  uniformity  over  a  great  extent.  This  natural  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  venous  circulation,  and  to  ac- 
commgdate  the  diameters  or  capacity  of  the  veins  to  the  suddenly 
and  constantly  varying  proportions  of  blood  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  arteries.  Circulation  could  not  be  performed  without  it ;  since, 
if  the  dilatatioQ  of  the  veins  were  effected  by  the  supposed  mechan- 
ical distension  of  the  blood  when  increased  volumes  are  determined 
upon  them  by  the  arteries,  the  physical  resistance  of  the  veins  would 
impede  the  transmission,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  blood. 
There  would  then  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  arteries  and 
veins,  which  would  constitute  a  fundamental  defect  in  organization. 
Nay,  more ;  this  harmony  reaches,  also,  to  special  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  of  the  venous  tissue,  by  which  the  veins  are.  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  the  varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  to 
impressions  arising  from  the  varying  quantities  of  transmitted  blood 
(§  133,  &c..  385).  . 

795,  a.  Now,  it  is  in  the  foregoing  peculiar  organization  of  the 
veins,  and  the  special  modifications  of  their  vital  properties,  that  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  acute  phlebitis  and  venous  congestion 
have  their  foundation.  The  veins  dilate  actively  when  inflamed,  be- 
cause such  is  their  natural  fimction  when  impressed  by  stimuli,  espe- 
cially their  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  Their  dilatation  is  permanent 
in  inflammation,  as  that  affection  operates  as  a  permanent  stimulus ; 
and  irritability  is  permanently  increased,  by  which  the  blood  has, 
also,  a  preternatural  effect  (§  143,  &c.). 

795,  o.  From  the  exquisite  development  of  their  organic  properties, 
the  veins  are  extremely  liable  to  inflammation ;  especially  that  sub- 
acute form  which  constitutes  venous  congestion.  And  whether  their 
inflammations  exist  in  the  form  of  acute  phlebitis,  varix,  or  venous 
congestion,  it  is  always  diffuse,  extending  rapidly  over  the  venous  tis- 
sue, and  liable,  in  all  its  forms,  especially  ot  phlebitis  and  congestion, 
to  give  rise  to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  The  diffuse  nature  of 
inflammation  is  partly  owing  to  the  natural  principle  by  which  the 
yenous  tissue  has  an  associated  action  over  an  extensive  surface ;  and 
all  the  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  may  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liar vital  constitution  of  the  vems  (§  151,  &c.). 

Turning,  however,  to  the  arterial  system,  we  find  all  things  quite 
the  reveree,  and  referable  to  the  natural  vital  constitution  of  those 
vessels  (§  149,  &c.).  The  arterial  tissue  is  very  little  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, the  disease  is  always  very  circumscribed,  and  produces  but 
little,  or  no  constitutional  eflect  (§  r40,  526  a). 

796.  It  was  an  important  object  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion to  establish  satisfactory  analogies  between  acute  phlebitis  and  ve- 
nous congestion,  and  I  extended  the  analogies  to  varix  and  venous 
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hypertrophy ;  and  in  so  doing,  as  well  as  by  the  specific  &cts,  demon* 
strated  the  inflammatory  nature  of  these  last  affections.  The  several 
conditions  were  thus  brought  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  common 
nature  of  their  pathological  cause.  Nor  was  the  necessity  overlooked 
of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
varix  upon  local  obstructions  to  the  venous  circulation  and  stagnation 
of  blooa,  nor  of  applying  to  practical  uses  the  true  pathology  of  varix 
(§  350 j).  It  was  thus  shown  how  it  happens  that  tying,  or  dividing, 
varicose  veins,  is  so  often  followed  by  active  phlebitis. 

Besides  its  never  having  been  shown  that  any  obstructing  cause  ex- 
ists either  in  venous  congestion,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  varix,  if  any 
stagnation  of  blood  arose  from  other  causes,  the  valves  of  the  veins 
should  be  closed,  and  a  knotted  appearance  presented  at  the  several 
points.  Such,  indeed,  had  always  been  the  supposition  in  relation  to 
the  valves,  till  I  proved  it  otherwise.  While  the  blood  circulates,  the 
valves  are  necessarily  open  (§  391). 

797.  Taking  the  most  simple  and  subdued  form  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, and  in  its  most  local  sense,  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole  by 
which  we  may  ascend  progressively  upward  till  we  reach  the  strong- 
ly-marked conditions  of  phlebitis,  without  losing  a  hold  upon  many 
striking  analogies  which  assure  us  that  the  common  feature  is  imparted 
by  venous  inflammation.  When  constitutional  influences  may  not  ob- 
tain, as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  varix,  there  are  still  present  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  their  long-continued,  unembarrassed  circulation, 
their  ultimate  disorganization,  pain,  soreness,  liability  to  active  phle- 
bitis, &c.,  to  establish  the  intimate  relationship  of  varix  to  the  high- 
est grades  of  venous  inflammation,  and  to  throw  a  broad  light  over  the 
common  family,  however  they  may  be  removed  in  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

798.  It  is  also  an  important  practical  fact,  as  well  as  proof  of  the 
physiological  doctrine  of  venous  congestion,  that  this  affection  often 
springs  up  in  quick  succession  in  diflerent  organs,  and  oflen  manifest- 
ly as  sympathetic  results  of  each  other  (§  525,  a).  The  same  is  also 
partially  true  of  active  phlebitis.  Apoplexies  are  often  remotely 
owing  either  to  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  to  venous  congestions  of 
the  liver.  'On  dissection,  we  find  in  most  of  the  cases  a  state  of  ve- 
nous engorgement  in  the  brain,  which  has  been  ex<;ited  sympatheti- 
cally by  one  of  the  foregoing  causes.  It  is  especially  to  hepatic  con- 
gestion, connected  with  peculiar  influences  of  external  predisposing 
causes,  and  the  law  of  sympathy  which  predominates  in  the  venous 
tissue  (§  387),  that  we  must  ascribe  the  epidemic  apoplexies  which 
have  been  described  by  numerous  writers  from  Hippocrates  to  our 
own  times.  And  how  absurd  would  be  the  conjecture  that  in  such 
apoplexies  there  happens  an  epidemic  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  brain,  and  where,  too,  gravitation  would  pre- 
vent all  accumulations  of  venous  blood,  were  it  not  for  the  active,  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  veins ! 

799.  My  demonstration,  also,  of  the  essential  contribution  of  the 
derivative  or  suction  power  of  th#  heart  to  venous  circulation  brings 
into  view  another  principle  which  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  Si 
accumulations  of  blood  in  the  Yeins. -^{Essay  in  Comm,  Also,  §  388- 
390.) 

800.  Passing  over  a  multitude  of  facts  which  I  formerly  embra* 
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ced  in  the  foregoing  illostrative  proof  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  venous  congestion,  and  vaiix,  I  may  now  appeal  to  morbid  anato- 
my for  a  tangible  demonstration  of  my  conclusions.  But  this  ground 
18  too  extensive  and  circumstantial  for  the  objects  of  the  present  virork ; 
and  it  has  been  most  amply  explored  in  my  former  Essay.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  the  blood  offen  gravitates  from  congest- 
ed veins  of  the  liver  after  death. 

801,  a.  Let  us,  therefore,  attend  next  to  a  more  practical  demon- 
stration, which  virill  be  asain  resumed  under  the  Philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blooa ;  namely,  the  appropriate  treatment  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  in  its  simple  forms,  and  as  complicated  with  idio- 
pathic fever.  There  is  no  practical  question  of  greater  moment,  none 
more  likely  to  be  decided  by  theoretical  principles,  and  none  where 
the  therapeutical  facts  settle  more  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  treatment. 

801,  b.  The  method  of  cure  had  been  either  empyrical,  or  without 
a  sound  principle  to  guide  it,  till  my  Essay  was  published.  So  far  as 
the  mechanical  hypothesis  has  had  its  sway,  it  has  led  to  nothing  but 
error,  suffering,  and  death ;  since,  upon  that  ground,  stimulants  have 
been  the  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  led  some  of  the  soundest  minds,  as  it 
has  many  in  regard  to  the  humoral  pathology  in  its  broad  application, 
to  disregard  the  dictates  of  hypothesis,  and  to  depend  upon  bloodlet- 
ting and  other  antiphlogistic  means ;  and  the  result  has  proved  that 
they  are  the  only  successful  means.  But  tliere  was  little  of  this  prac- 
tice till  the  time  of  Armstrong,  and  even  this  philosopher  yielded  to 
the  mechanical  doctrine  in  those  intense  forms  of  the  disease  where 
loss  of  blood  was  most  imperatively  demanded  (§  4,  960,  961,  964, 
1005). 

Now,  therefore,  antiphlogistic  means  being  the  remedies  for  inflam- 
mation of  other  tissues,  and  stimulants,  as  in  such  inflammations,  be- 
ing pernicious  in  venous  congestions,  they  concur  with  all  other  facts 
in  establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  disease. 

801,  c.  By  the  guide  of  the  pathology  and  principles  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  best  and  the  worst  expe- 
rience, we  apply  oursdves  to  the  work  of  cure  with  an  intelligible 
object  before  us ;  nor  are  we  harassed  by  doubts,  nor  fluctuate  from 
experiment  to  experiment  (§  960,  1005).  There  is  a  specific  object 
in  contemplation,  the  only  principal  one  to  which  our  treatment  should 
ever  refer  (§  667,  &c.),  and  we  pursue  it  with  steadiness  of  purpose, 
and  without  the  alarm  or  those  imputations  of  imbecility  to  a  noble 
art  which  flow  from  the  mechanical  doctrine,  with  its  associated 
visions  of  debility.  We  regard  the  prostrated  muscular  strength  as 
constituting  much  of  what  otherwise  seems  a  state  of  universal  weak- 
ness (§  487  hf  569,  743),  and  look,  as  in  all  other  cases,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  enlightened  understanding,  upon  an  insidious  and  powerful 
foe,  since  we  know  his  ambush  and  his  strength,  and  our  ovim  means 
of  circumvention  and  defeat. 

802.  As  to  the  incipient  seat  of  venous  congestion,  I  shall  only  now 
say,  that  farther  observation  has  sustained  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
pressed, and  endeavored  to  enforce,  in  the  Commentaries,  that  there  is 
*'  much  ground  for  believing  that  the  inflammatory  action  begins  in  the 
capillary  veins,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  propagated  to  their  trunks.'' 
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Many  groundft  are  set  forth  for  the  concluMon,  Bome  of  which  were 
of  the  nature  of  principlea ;  such  as  the  extent  in  which  the  venous 
system  of  organs  is  generally  and  simultaneously  involved,  &c.  This 
also  corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  natural  function  of  these 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  varying  proportion  of  transmitted  blood. 

When  the  larger  veins  are  the  seat  alone  of  acoumulated  blood, 
they  are  commonly  isolated,  as  in  varix«  Nor  does  venous  conges- 
tion affect  the  largest  series;  but  it  is  commonly  limited  to  some  com- 
plex vital  organ,  where  we  are  certain  that  the  capillary  veins  aro 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  properties  of  life  than  in  parts  which 
are  less  instrumental  in  the  great  organic  processes,  and  where  re* 
mote  causes,  external  and  internal,  may  therefore  operate  with  great- 
er intensity,  or  any  general  derangement  of  the  organ  mav  develop  in 
the  venous  capillaries  the  supposed  morbid  condition.  The  termina- 
ting series  of  the  arterial  system  are  the  instruments,  of  all  the  great 
vital  actions,  and  of  all  diseases,*--of  venous  cougestion  itself.  Anal- 
ogy, therefore,  as  well  as  the  general  office  of  the  veins,  and  their  an- 
atomical and  functional  alliance  to  the  terminating  series  of  arterial 
vessels,  show  us  that  the  organic  properties  of  veins  are  more  strong* 
ly  pronounced  in  the  venous  capillaries  than  in  the  venons  trunkot 
And  yet  they  may  be  so  modified  that  inflammation  may  run  higher 
in  the  trunks  thaa  in  the  capillaries  (§  134,  387,  526  a). 

803.  Venous  congestion  oflen  passes  rapidly  into  inflammatioa  of 
other  tissues  with  which  the  congested  veins  may  be  associated ;  and 
hoth  forms  of  the  disease  frequently  exist  together  in  the  same  organ. 
This  remarkable  fact  of  the  ready  passage  of  venous  congestion  into 
inflammation  of  other  associate  tissues  grows  out  of  the  vital  relations 
hetween  the  veins  and  arteries  (§  387).  The  mode  of  propagation, 
therefore,  is  by  continuous  or  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498^500).  The 
presence  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  veins  operates  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  communicating  aiteries, 
through  the  foregoing  natural  relations  (§  802),  and  thus  becomes  a 
sympathetic  cause  of  inflammation  in  some  other  associate  tissue. 
The  nature  of  the  irritation  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  violent  pul- 
sations of  the  abdominal  aorta»  and  of  the  cosMac  and  carotid  arteries, 
in  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestion ;  aad,  I  may  add,  that  this  phenonk- 
enon  alone  would  establish  the  vital  nature  of  the  whole  assemblage 
c£  movements  and  results. 

804.  Buty  while  the  foregoing  morbid  action  is  taking  plaoe  in  tis- 
sues associated  with  the  congested  veins,  an  abatement  of  the  conges- 
tion or  venous  inflammation  is  simultaneously  goine  forward.  Th» 
harmonious  process  involves,  also,  another  beautiful  exemplificatioa 
of  the  laws  cm  sympathy.  As  soon  as  the  supposed  influence  is  estab- 
lished upon  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  surrounding  tissues*  a  reaction 
of  sympathy  takes  place  in  the  veins,  by  which  the  morl^d  state  is 
overcofne  (§  143  c,  152,  524  c,  528, 657, 660, 905).  Their  contractioa 
then  follows,  as  a  consequence,  and  **  the  balance  of  the  circulation," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  mechanical  theorists,  is  more  or  less  restored. 
This  salutary  reacting  sympathy  which  arises  from  the  supervening 
diseases  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Pulmonary  affections,  for  exam- 
ple, will  spring  up,  sympathetically,  from  gastric  disease,  and  simul- 
taneously operate  as  a  reliof  to  the  stomach.  A  part  of  this  great  and 
universal  law  is  manifested  by  the  operation  of  blisters,  and  sometimes^ 
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when  the  artificial  disease  subsides,  its  abatement  accelerates  the 
decline  of  the  natural  affection ^  and  dius  exemplifies  the  law  in  ita 
compound  aspect  (§  733  e,  905); 

Inflammation  of  other  tissues  is  also  an  exciting  oause  of  venous 
congestion,  and  here,  too,  the  primary  afiection  i^  apt  to  subside  when 
the  sympathetic  one  has  taken  place ;  the  philosophy  being  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  nature  of  the  iiitei%ba»ge» 
now  stated,  that  venous  congestion  and  inflammation  of  other  associate 
*  tissues  should  often  coexist. 

805.  With  the  farther  object  of  illustrating  the  pathology  of  ventktf 
congestion,  as,  also,  to  ascertain  ^le  pathology  of  spontaneous  heraoi^ 
rhage,  I  have  gone  into  a  critical  inquiry  relative  to  the  latter  subject 
in  two  Essays  embraced  in  the  Cammmtarie^f  one  of  which  is  devoted 
«D  that  investigation  (vol.  i;,  p.  371-384 ;  vol.  ii.,  p,  546-566).  The 
subject  involves  some  physiological  and  therapeutiGal  principles  <^ 
^eat  moment ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  shown  the  general  dependence  of 
hemorrhage  upon  venous  congestion,  it  goes  with  my  other  fiiots  m 
establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease.  As  a  prelimina^ 
ry  step,  I  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  mechanical  theorists, 
that  the  prevailing  physical  rationale  is  contradicted  by  their  own 
fects ;  that  it  is  very  rare  that  ruptured  vessels  have  been  detected  by 
ihe  microscope,  and  that  no  vessels  admit  the  taransudation  of  their 
fluids  till  putrefaction  has  opened  the  way.  I  shall  now  only  add,  that 
I  have  variously  shown  tlnk  otfpillary  hemorrhaee  is  not  only  the  re* 
suit  of  a  vital  process,  but  is  analogous,  a&  he^  been  supposed  by 
Hunter,  to  that  of  secretion.  Prominent  examples  occur  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  in  petechial  fevers,  in  sanguineous  apoplexy^  ksemo^ 
tysis,  &c. 

The  effusion  of  blood  is  &e  result  of  a  sahitary  efibrt  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  venous  inflammation  (f  732).  The  quantities  of  blood 
which  are  often  poured  out  in  this  condition  of  disease,  not  only  with 
safety  but  with  relief,  are  perfectly  astonfishing,  and  su^ch  as  would  be 
fatal  if  imitated  by  art.  We  may,  however.  Well  take  a  lesson  fron» 
nature  as  to  this  her  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  venous  congestions, 
alkid  paiuse  over  the  administration  of  stifhuhuitd  to  revive  the  energies 
of  nature  when  prostrated  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, for  the  relief  of  which  nature  often  snatches  the  cure  from  die 
kand  of  art,  and  astonishes  the  stimulailt  practitioner  by  a  stnpeiidous 
And  duccessfel  discharge  of  blood  (§  813,  1018,  1019). 

806.  The  hifluenees  of  venous  inflammation,  in  all  its  degrees,  are 
tery  different  from  inflammation  of  other  ti&sues  (§  140).  The  gen* 
eral  circulation,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  be  much  excited  in  common  in- 
flammations; but  in  acute  phlebitis,  and  in  venous  congestion,  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  very  liable  to  be  prostrated,  and  along  with 
them  the  general  circulation.  This  is  generally  true  when  either 
feirm  of  the  disease  exists  in  its  greatest  intensity ;  and  the  phenome- 
na of  excitement  obtain,  more  or  less,  when  these  forms  cff  venous  in- 
flammation are  less  violent,  or  when  on  the  decline. 

Its  remote  sympathetic  influences,  whether  the  disease  be  acute  or 
sub-acute,  are  of  a  compound  nature ;  partly  the  exciting  influences 
of  inflammation  when  affecting  other  tissues,  and  partly  the  depress- 
ing effects  which  are  peculiar  to  morbid  changes  in  the  venous  tissue. 
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These  are  the  most  visible  results,  though  more  profound  chauges  take 
place.  The  predominance  of  these  two  manifest  influences  is  gener- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  depressing  effect,  in  the  stages  of  full  develop- 
ment ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  state  of  venous  conges- 
tion, die  exciting  and  depressing  tendencies  seem  more  nearly  bal* 
anced.  An  exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  respect  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain,  where  the  usual  exciting  influences  of  inflam- 
mation are  commonly  in  the  ascendant  (§  686  h,  974  c,  975).  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  very  decided  hardness,  incompressibility,  and 
considerable  fullness  of  pulse  attend  the  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  con-  ' 
gestion,  and  that  there  will  be  little  other  apparent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, excepting  as  the  stomach  performs  its  office  imperfectly,  the 
bowels  more  or  less  torpid,  &;c.,  and  that  these  cases  may  suddenly 
eventuate  in  a  very  aggravated  form ;  especially  if  miasmatic  fever 
happen  to  supervene.  The  character  of  the  pulse  then  undergoes  a 
very  striking  change ;  becomes  small,  accelerated,  loses  much  of  its 
hardness  and  incompressibility  (§  686  5,  688  <2,  e).  A  chronic  state 
of  hepatic  congestion  is  often  the  forerunner  of  miasmatic  fever,  and 
one  of  its  exciting  causes ;  the  local  predisposition  having  boon  form- 
ed by  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  general  malady  (§  665,  813). 

807.  The  local  phenomena,  also,  are  apt  to  be  obscure  in  all  grada- 
tions of  venous  inflammation ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  event  for  uterine 
phlebitis  to  terminate  fatally  without  its  presence  having  been  sus-* 
pected ;  till  a  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  a  disorganized 
state  of  the  uterine  and  iliac  veins,  attended  with  purulent  matter 
within  the  vessels.  And,  although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  symptoms  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
pathology  of  venous  congestion,  and  tho  general  principles  which  I 
have  in  view  (§  800,  6),  it  is  still  worthy  of  the  practical  remark,  and 
as  showing;,  also,  the  special  constitution  of  the  venous  tissue,  that  its 
inflammations  of  every  degree  are  apt  to  be  unattended  with  much  pain, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure ;  though  most  so  in  the  form  of  varix,  whicl) 
is  sometimes  very  painful,  and  often  tender  (§  725,  b).  An  absence  of 
those  common  phenomena  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  and  per- 
haps only  a  subdued  state  of  some  other  of  its  striking  symptoms,  not 
uufrequently  betray  the  unwary  into  a  false  security,  or  beguile  him 
into  the  fatal  belief  that  "  debility"  is  the  worst  attendant. 

808.  Upon  my  theory,  therefore,  of  the  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion, we  see  more  and  more  an  admirable  concuirence  between  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  that  affection  and  the  natural  physiological 
manifestations  of  the  venous  system ;  and  we  arrive  through  the  phys- 
iological data  at  a  ready  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  venous  congestion.  By  these  data  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  also, 
why  tho  veins  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  not,  like  those  of 
the  internal  organs,  subject  to  congestion,  but  rather  to  varix ;  and 
why,  again,  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  large  internal  vein  is  often  lim- 
ited to  a  point  of  divergence  (§  133-152,  526,  576  <2,  578  dy  579  6, 
721,  722,  794,  795). 

809.  It  is  owing  especially  to  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  venous 
inflammation,  that  when  complicated,  either  in  its  form  of  acute  phle- 
bitis or  venous  congestion,  with  idiopathic  fever,  it  greatly  modifies 
the  phenomena  of  that  disease  ;  rendeiing  it  insidious,  obstinate,  and 
fttal  (§  651,  652,  722  c).    It  is  always  an  attendant  of  the  plague, 
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yellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera  asphyxia,  "  black  death/'  &c.,  and  im- 
parts to  them  much  of  their  peculiarities,  severity,  and  danger. 

810.  Venous  congestion  and  acute  phlebitis  not  only  steal  their 
march  in  ambush  (§  807),  but  often  throw  a  mask  over  constitutional 
fever,  or  present  their  own  characteristics  as  the  prominent  phenome- 
na. Hence  it  is  that  when  venous  inflammation  is  artificially  excited 
by  mechanical  injuries  of  the  veins,  or  by  irritating  injections,  the  re- 
sults are  said  to  resemble  those  of  typhus,  or  yellow  fever.  It  was 
this  illusion,  as  well  as  a  radical  defect  in  his  physiological  views,  and 
practical  observations,  which  betrayed  Magendie  into  the  experiment- 
al fallacies  recorded  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  744). 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  experiments  so  to  prove  the  de» 
pendence  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  and  yellow  fever  upon 
the  attending  venous  congestions. 

811.  The  foregoing  modifying  influence  of  venous  congestion  upon 
idiopathic  fever  (§  688  dd,.S06,  810,  961,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  many 
dear  demonstrations  of  the  modifying  efiects  of  local  disease  upon  the 
vital  states  of  the  whole  system,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  bring  all  parts  into  harmonious  relation  with  any  changes  which 
such  local  .disease  may  eflect  in  the  blood,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  morbific  (§  847,  g).  It  shows,  also,  how  the  entire  body 
may  be  rendered  susceptible,  through  morbific  influences,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents  which  might  be  otherwise  inert,  and  how,  when 
those  agents  exert  salutary  efiects  upon  the  various  parts  that  'may  be 
partially  influenced  by  some  local  malady,  the  morbidly  sympathizing 
parts  may  then  become  reacting  sources  of  salutary  impressions  upon 
the  more  absolute  seat  of  disease  (§  143,  149-152,  514  h,  638,  804. 
Also,  Med,  and  Fhy*.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &c). 

The  sympathetic  influences  of  venous  inflammation  Ijeing  of  a 
mixed  character  (§  806),  are  extended,  also,  over  the  phenomena  of 
any  coexisting  membranous  inflammation,  as  well  as  ot  idiopathic  fe- 
ver ;  thus  presenting  still  farther,  in  their  delicate  shades  as  well  as 
prominent  characteristics,  the  complex  results  of  diflerent  forms  of 
disease,  whether  existing  independently  or  in  connection  with  each 
other,  or  ofiering  a  striking  illustration  of  the  natural  modification  of 
the  properties  of  life  in  the  diflerent  tissues  and  organs,  of  the  man- 
ner m  which  morbid  changes  in  any  common  disease  correspond  in 
peculiarities  with  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue,  and  showing  how  the  sympathetic  influences  exerted  on 
remote  parts  correspond  with  the  peculiar  conditions  now  stated  (§ 
133-151,  191, 577,  578).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  ve- 
nous congestion  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  it 
is  apt  to  lessen  the  haraness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  to  modify  the 
other  symptoms  which  are  usually  attendant  on  the  recognized  form 
of  inflammation.  In  congestive  pneumonia,  and  epidemic  erysipelas, 
for  example,  it  so  far  disguises  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  associated 
inflammation,  that  practitioners  are  constantly  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  These  associated  conditions  supply, 
also,  a  good  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  venous  inflammation 
to  maintain  the  pulse  within  a  limited  degree  of  that  hardness  and  in- 
compressibility  which  are  often  very  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues  (§  814). 

812.  Examples  of  independent,  isolated  forms  of  venous  conges- 
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tion  are  constantly  seen  in  the  brain,  eepeeially  of  children  and  ap- 
oplectic subjects,  in  the  liver,  &c.  (§  800,  a).  But  the  most  prom- 
inent instance  occurs  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  where  all  its  phe- 
nomena may  be  studied,  and  where  its  inflammatory  nature  may  be 
fully  ascertained.  Here  there  is  no  complication  with  fever,  or  with 
inflammation  of  other  tissues,  but  the  disease  is  constituted  by  very 
extensive  congestion  of  the  veins  (805). 

813,  a.  Venous  inflammation,  in  the  form  of  congestion,  is  occa- 
sioned, -more  frequently  than  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  by  the 
predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  (§  644,  &c.,  742,  &c.,  776, 
&c.).  Congestive  fevers  and  local  congestions  prevail,  therefore,  at 
the  same  time  and  places.  Both  may  also  prove  exciting  causes  of 
each  other  (§  712,  777,  &c).  The  local  affection  may  exist  many 
weeks,  grow  into  a  state  of  intensity  without  being  suspected  (§  807), 
and  finally  give  rise  to  an  explosion  of  fever,  which,  from  the  mild- 
ness of  the  predisposition,  may  not  have-  happened  but  for  the  exci- 
ting influences  of  the  local  disease.  The  fever  which  ensues,  though 
not  a  sympathetic,  but  an  independent  disease,  aggravates  the  local 
congestion,  and  gives  greater  intensity  to  its  symptoms ;  though  both 
conditions  may  coexist  for  some  time  in  great  force  and  obstinacy 
without  any  prominent  or  alarming  symptom.  These  cases  are  not 
uncommon,  nor  is  it  a  rare  circumstance,  in  such  instances,  for  prac- 
titioners in  good  repute  to  stand  appalled  over  a  lifeless  hodj  where 
they  had  only  a  few  hours  before  predicted  an  early  convalescence ; 
and  if  the  morbid  anatomist  be  summoned  to  the  scene  of  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  and  distress,'  he  seeks  in  vain  for  his  post-mortem  pa- 
thology, and  pronounces  a  malediction  upon  Nature,  or  upon  the  im- 
perfections of  science,  or  upon  the  imbecilities  of  art  (§  695,  &c.). 
Medical  philosophy  is  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  it  were  a  thousand 
times  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  to  give  up  our  senses. 

813,  b.  Since,  therefore,  miasmata  are  so  extensively  the  cause  of 
venous  congestion,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  its  exact  patholog- 
ical character  will  depend,  ceteris  paribus,  like  that  of  fever,  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  miasma  (§  653).  Hence,  also,  the  constitu- 
tional modifications  of  fever  by  venous  congestions  will  be  more  or 
less  determined  by  the  exact  pathology  of  the  venous  disease,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  effect  upon  the  system  of  the  miasmatic  agent  (§  644, 
&c.,  722  c). 

814.  The  considerations  which  have  been  now  made  enable  us  to 
understand  the  sources  of  those  numerous  modifications  which  distin- 
guish the  different  species  of  fever,  and  aid,  especially,  our  compre- 
hension of  their  connections  with  venous  congestion,  and  the  various 
modifying  influences  of  this  disease  upon  the  constitutional  affection. 
Depending  greatly  on  the  specific  nature  of  their  predisposing  causes, 
the  local,  as  weTl  as  the  constitutional  changes,  being  imbued  in  the 
several  cases  with  *the  specific  influence  of  these  causes,  and  the 
general  characteristics  being  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
constitutional  affection,  the  incidental  venous  congestions  impart  yet 
another  general  resemblance  {^mong  the  congestive  fevers;  varying 
the  whole  from  their  simple  type,  and  ofben  more  or  less  confounding 
the  specific  phenomena  under  a  common  aspect  (§811). 

It  IS  upon  principles  which  I. have  now,  and  at  other  times  stated, 
that  we  may  understand  why  the  typhus  of  one  country,  or  of  one 
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eeason,  haa  l>een,  under  equal  circumstances  of  treatment,  varied  in 
its  phenomena  fi'om  that  of  another;  why  epidemic  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  more  fatal  than  the  simply  contagious;  epidemic  erysip- 
elas more  so  than  sporadic ;  why  the  intermittents  of  Africa  are  more 
pernicious  than  those  of  other  countries. 

815.  When  venous  congestion  so  far  disguises  the  attributes  of  idio- 
pathic fever  as  to  present  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  venous  in- 
flammation, there  is  no  condition  of  disease  which  demands  more  im- 
peratively enlarged  views  in  pathology,  a  deeper  scrutiny  of  symptoms, 
or  greater  moral  firmness  for  its  appropriate  treatment.  If  danger  be 
seen,  it  appals  the  timid,  and  prostrated  muscular  strength  urges  him 
to  the  fatal  use  of  stimulanto  (§  487,.  488^,  569).  Under  these  fearful, 
but  common  conditions,  the  presence  of  well-marked  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Such  inflamma- 
tions, however  Undesirable  in  other  aspects,  tend  to  counteract,  for 
awhile,  the  depressing  influence  of  venous  inflammation,  to  lull  the 
imagination,  wnich  sees  nothing  but  '*  debilitv,"  or  '*  putrefaction,"  in 
the  prostrated  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  muscular  action,  and  in 
itself  sustains  the  powers  of  life  under  the  influence  of  depletive  rem- 
edies, which  alone  can  cure ;  and  gives  the  last  remaining  hope  which 
may  be  inspired  by  the  unaided  vu  medicatrix,  but  which  may  be 
speedily  extinguished  by  tonics  and  stimulants  (§  662  3,  675,  686). 

816,  a.  Venous  congestion,  being  mostly  occasioned  by  miasmata, 
prevails  in  its  local  form  simultaneously  with  congestive  fevers,  and 
independently  of  any  apparent  predisposition  to  the  latter.  In  this 
simple  condition  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  aflect  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  in  many  of  these  cases,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  also  imbued  with  a  predisposition  to  fever  (§666).  In  a  stOl 
more  simple  form  it  is  common  in  cities ;  particularly  south  of  the  lat- 
itude of  foity  degrees.  It  seems  then  dependent,  also,  upon  malari- 
ous causes ;  and,  although  it  sometimes  o(:curs  epidemically  in  such 
places,  especially  among  children,  there  may  be  a  general  absence  of 
fever.  These  (daces,  however,  are  commonly  within  the  range  of 
congestive  fevers,  but  where  the  intensity  of  the  predisposing  causes 
is  kept  down,  or  the  causes  otherwise  modified  by  the  hand  of  art,  or 
by  local  situation,  6cc. 

816,  b.  Other  causes  of  malign  influence  may  be  transiently  no- 
ticed. The  disease,  for  example,  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of 
severe  forms  of  scarlot  fever,  appearing  then  mostly  in  the  liver  and 
intestinal  canal ;  when  it  is  also  badly  modified  by  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  more  specific  aflection.  Again,  it  ofl:en  spnngs  up  as  a 
sequel  of  scarlet  fever;  when  it  is  also  imbued  with  the  lingering  in* 
fluences  of  that  complaint,  and  presents  obstinate  and  diflicult  prob- 
lems for  the  practitioner.  It  is  still  the  digestive  organs  that  sufier 
its  invasion ;  and  now  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  inflammatory  afiec- 
tions  of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  surface,  which 
ends  in  dropsical  effusions ;  or,  as  when  coexisting  with  scarlatina, 
glandular  swellings  may  suddenly  supervene  about  the  neck.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  often  subjected  to  the  irri- 
tation of  mercurials,  which  are  apt  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  morbific  na- 
ture in  scarlatina  (§  589,  l).  Gastric  irritations  in  childhood  are  com- 
mon causes  of  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestions  ;  and  in  many  adults 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  cerebral  congestion  which  is 
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apt  to  terminate  io  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Various  kinds  of  poisons, 
animal  and  vegetable,  healthy  and  morbid,  give  rise  to  venous  con- 
gestions ;  each  one  imparting  some  peculiar  shade  of  difference  to  tl^e 
affection  (§  721,  722).  Such  is  the  case  with  the  narcotic  poisons, 
alcohol  (in  delirium  tremens),  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  poison  ot  dissec- 
tion wounds,  the  wourari,  &c.  (§  662,  c). 

All  the  foregoing  causes,  excepting  miasmata,  produce  the  local 
forms  of  venous  congestion ;  which  is  therefore  never  complicated 
with  idiopathic  fever  when  proceeding  from  those  causes  (§  653). 

817.  Looking  back  upon  the  attributes,  the  causes,  the  constitu- 
tional effects,  and  the  morbid  anatomy,  of  venous  congestion,  and  con- 
sidering what  is  yet  to  be  said  of  its  treatment  (§  961,  &c.),  we  find 
a  great  amount  of  proof  in  favor  of  the  vital  doctrine  which  I  have 
propounded  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  As  in  inflammations 
of  other  tissues,  the  causes  are  such  as  make  their  impressions  upon 
the  properties  of  life.  We  see,  also,  in  like  manner,  even  a  greater 
variety  of  modifications  of  the  phenomena,  corresponding,  also,  with 
the  special  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes.  We  see  the  disease 
influenced  by  peculiarities  of  climate,  habits,  constitution,  age,  &c, 
and  constantly  arising  with  or  without  fever  in  some  places,  while  it 
is  rare  in  others.  It  affects  the  robust  far  more  frequently  than  the 
weak ;  high  livers,  the  sanguine,  and  especially  tipplers,  more  than 
the  temperate  and  other  constitutions.  We  see  it  slaying  the  morbid 
anatomist,  while  its  remote  cause  has  been  concealed  in  a  wound 
which  no  microscope  can  discover.  We  see  it  springing  up  in  the 
brain  in  obedience  to  the  specific  relations  of  many  agents  to  that  or- 
gan; narcotic  poisons,  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c. 
We  see  it  coexisting  with  affections  of  a  distinctly  inflammatory  char- 
acter, as  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.,  always  increasing  their 
violence,  and  adding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  disease, 
to  their  fatality,  as  when  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Or,  if  it 
supervene  on  common  derangements  of  other  parts,  those  maladies 
are  such  as  predispose  to  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Nor  has 
morbid  anatomy  detected  a  cause  of  obstruction,  nor  can  reason  sur- 
mise a  cause  for  a  single  instance  in  the  midst  of  the  variety ;  but 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  alone  of  predisposing  causes  de- 
molishes the  whole  fabric  of  the  mechanical  pathologists. 

If  we  turn  to  active  phlebitis,  or  admitted  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
we  find  it  equally  depending  upon  the  predisposing  causes  of  venous 
congestion,  and  both  diseases  ofl^en  associated  in  the  same  organ,  or 
presenting  themselves  together  as  complications  of  idiopathic  fever, 
and  often  making  demonstrations  of  the  same  phenomena.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  in  one  case,  impute  the  phenomena  to  a  simple  mechanical 
fullness  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  veins,  while  in  the  other,  we  refer 
the  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  venous  enlargement,  to  a  local  dis- 
ease whose  pathology  is  settled  upon  the  broad  basis  of  organic  ac- 
tion? 

The  treatment  is  yet  in  reserve  as  contributing  largely  to  the  com- 
prehensive philosophy  of  bloodletting,  and  as  demanding,  vnore  than 
any  other  disease,  that  summary  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  study 
the  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  of  inflammation,  through  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood,  and  the  analogies  which 
are  supplied  by  its  effects  upon  all  other  inflammatory  conditions ; 
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nor,  when  deliberadn?  upon  these  profound  and  important  topics,  let 
us  neglect  the  coincidences  in  the  adverse  effects  of  tonics  and  stim- 
lilauts  (§  662). 

818.  I  now  dismiss  the  great  subject  of  venous  congestion ;  than 
which  none  greater  can  undergo  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or 
the  medical  philosopher.  But  he  may  not  bring  to  its  investigation 
any  fancied  analogies,  nor  any  of  the  laws,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
inorganic  world.  He  must  stait  with  all  the  philosophy  of  organic 
life,  carry  it  all  into  the  depths  of  the  subject,  and  finally  try  the  grand 
result  by  the  test  of  therapeutical  principles.  He  will  then  have  found 
that  he  has  accomplished  a  study  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and 
where  medical  philosophy  is  presented  in  its  most  difficult  but  eleva- 
ted aspects.  He  will  have  cleared  up  the  way  to  all  other  obscurities 
in  medicine,  and  have  obtained  a  key  by  which  he  will  acquire  a 
ready  access  to  most  of  the  arcana  of  organic  beings. 

Rk 
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THE  HUMORAL  PATHOLOGY. 


819,  a.  "  To  what  erron  have  nol  maaktnd  been  led  in  tfie  employment  and  < 
tion  of  medicinea  f  They  created  d^ttruenU  when  the  tfaeoiy  of  obetrnotion  waa  n 
Ikahion ;  and  inciitiveM  when  that  of  the  thickeoing  of  the  homora  prevailed  ((  746,  799). 
The  expresaiona  of  ddueuU  and  attenmantn  were  ocmmon  beibre  this  period.  When  tt 
waa  neceaaary  to  blont  the  acrid  paiticlea,  they  created  invueawtM,  ineras$am$»t  te. 
Thoae  who  aaw  in  diaeaaea  only  a  relaxation  and  tenaion  of  the  fibrea^  the  laxum  and 
ttriclum  aa  they  called  it,  employed  astringenit  and  relaxarUs  ($  569,  b).  Re/rigerantt 
and  heating  remediea  were  brooght  into  oae  by  thoae  who  had  a  apecial  regfard  in  dia- 
eaaea  to  an  exceaa  or  deficiency  of  caloric  ($  433,  &c.).  The  aame  identical  remediea  haerm 
been  employed  under  different  namea,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  aap- 
.  poaed  to  act  DeoftUtunU  in  one  caae,  reiaxant  in  another,  rrfrigeranl  in  another,  the 
$ame  medicinea  have  been  employed  with  all  theae  oppoaite  viewa ;  ao  tme  ia  it  that  tfa* 
mind  of  man  mpea  in  the  dark,  when  it  ia  guided  only  by  the  wildneaa  of  opinion"  {^  4). 
— Bichat's  Qcneral  Anatomy  applied  to  Pkyndogf  and  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 

"  Among  phyaica]  people,"  aava  Hunter,  '*  we  find  aach  expreaaiooa  in  common  vae  aa, 
the  humors  are  c^etAtd  in  ike  blood ;  sharp  humors  in  the  blood ;  the  whole  humors  being 
in  a  bad  state4  the  vhole  blood  must  be  altered,  or  corrected ;  and  a  variety  of  anch.exprea- 
aiona  vithout  meantng.  They  even  go  ao  far  aa  to  have  heredUary  humors^'na  goat,  acrof- 
ola,  ^. ;  and  make  oa  the  parent*  cj"  our  oion  humors,  aayine  that  «re  breed  bad  humors, 
Uomon  are  even  aappoaed  to  gravitate  to  the  lega  alowly ;  and,  in  abort,  the  whole  theory 
of  diaeaae  haa  been  bailt  upon  the  auppoaition  of  homora  in  the  blood,  or  the  blood  itself  m> 
ing  chansred.  I  cannot  conceive  what  ia  meant,  onleaa  it  be  that  a  stronff  suseeptiotiity 
to  a  specific  disease  exists ;  aa  amall-poz  may  bring  on  acrafnla,  or  a  atram  the  goat."~ 
HuNTKR  9  Lectures  on  the  Prtndples  cf  Surgery,  11th. 

J^firmatwe. 

1.  "  Varioaa  animal  poiaona,  anch  aa  thoae 
of  the  anake  tribe,  and  different  mineral  poi- 
aona, aa  mercuxy,  for  inatance,  act  upon  the 
blood.  Those  derangements  of  functions  and 
organa  produced  by  the  experimenter,  when 
he  introduces  different  deleterious  subatan- 
cea  directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those 
that  are  produced  by  the  sting  or  bite  of  cer- 
tain animals ;  they  are  alto  those  that  take 
place  in  smail-pox,  meases,  and  scarlatina, 
of  a  malignant  nature,  aa  it  is  called.  They 
are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in 
persons  exfiosed  to  putrid  emanations,  vege- 
table or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  from  toe 
bodies  of  other  perums  that  are  themselves 
diseased  and  crowded  in  confined  placea, 
&c.  Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  alao,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly 
or  badly  repaired  by  ineuffieient  or  unwholi' 
some  dtet." 

2.  "There  takea  place  a  vitiation  of  the 
blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sufa^ 
stances ;  next,  in  consequence  of  such  vitia- 
tion, an  alteration  of  toe  functiona  of  the 
nervoua  system ;  wad,Jastlu,  the  blood  that 
aupporta  me  organs,  and  the  nervous  svs- 
tem  that  animatea  them,  having  auflered  a 
general  injury,  a  constant,  though  not  al- 
ways appreciable,  modification  of  these  or- 
gans in  their  function*,  or  in  their  texture." 

3.  "Diseases,  resembling  many  of  the 
preceding  (no.  1)  in  their  aymptoma,  or  in 
lite  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are 
no^ufreqoently  occurring  where  no  delete- 
rious substance  hcu  been  introduced  into  the 
blood,  and  in  which  there  is  no  direct  proof 
that  any  alteration  of  that  fluid  has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena. 
Here,  aa  in  the  preceding  case  (na  1),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease 
should  be  rtfertj^  to  the  blood,  which,  in  this 


NegtUive. 

4.  "  Tlie  TiTAL  roKCEs  appear  to  be  af> 
fected  primarily  by  a  great  many  poiaona» 
by  the  vegetable  o^  aninxal  emanationa, 
known  by  the  name  of  miasmata,  and  by 
▼arioos  modifirationa  of  the  external  agenta 
which  are  incessanUy  acting  upon  ua,  such 
as  a  want  of  due  expoaure  to  the  son,  too 
damp  an  atmoaphere,  and  an  knwholaome 
diet/' 

5.  '*  In  every  diaeaae  not  inomediately  pro- 
duced by  external  violence,  the  a^ptoma 
that  occur  depend  either  on  a  lenon  cf  the 
forces  that  animate  eveiy  living  part,  or  on 
a  lesion  of  or|^anixation  ($  177,  189  b).  Tht 
former  is  primary  and  constant ;  the  latter 
IS  secondary,  variable  in  ita  nature,  and  in- 
conatant  in  ita  exiatence." 

6.  "  No  one  solid  can  undergo  the  aligfat- 
est  modification  without  producing  aome  de> 
rangement  in  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the 
materials  destined  to  form  the  Uood,  or  to 
be  secreted  fiom  it" 

7.  "Until  it  is  protid  that  the  foroea 
which,  in  a  living  body,  interrupt  the  play 
of  the  natural  CBxmCAL  afpinitiks,  mm*- 
tain  a  proper  temperature,  and  prrsxdb 
OVER  the  various  actiona  of  organic  and  ani- 
ma]  life,  are  anafogoos  to  those  admitted  by 
natural  philosophy,  we  aball  act  coiiaiffr- 
ENTLT  with  the  principles  of  that  acience, 
by  giving  distinct  names  to  Uioae  two  Kiin>a 
or  poRCEa,  and  employing  ounelvea  in  cal- 
culating the  DIFFERENT  LAWS  they  obey." 

**  The  qnalitiea  of  pus  are  ittjloified  by 
every  alteration,  whether  physiolqgical  or 
pathological,  which  takes  place  in  anv  other 
organ,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  con- 
nection either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus, 
we  have  all  aeen  inatanoes  of  the  pus  se- 
creted by  the  aurfaoe  of  a  aore  beooming 
anddenly  alto^  in  qoantity  and  quali^, 
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4ilrwuitwe.  Negative, 

oue,  has  altered  iu  aatore  under  the  infla-  under  the  infladnce  of  a  simple  moral  emo* 
ence  of  unknown  eav$e»,  as  it  has  in  tiio  oth>  tion,  of  the  proceM  of  digestion,  or,  in  short, 
en,  in  oonseqaence  of  the  conuraxtare  of  of  any  anperveuins:  disease.  Nay,  farther, 
yarioiu  substances." — ^Ahdral's  Patkoiogi-  there  are  certain  ooustitotifXis,  certain  idio* 
col  Anatomy.  syncrasies,  which  modify  tlie  qaalities  of 

pns,  and  in  which  it  constantly  assumes  a 
peculiar  and  determinate  character."~^Av- 
D&AL's  Pathological  Anatomy. 

819,  h,  I  HATE  thus  brought  into  contrast  the  prominent  doctrinoB 
of  the  distinguished  individaal  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  re- 
stored the  humoral  pathology,  with  the  same  intentions  that  led  me  to 
a  similar  display  of  the  chemical  philosophy  in  its  applications  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  according  to  the  exact  quan-^ 
titive  method  of  the  laboratory  (§  350,  350{,  350^,  350|,  360^  a-gg, 
438-442,  ii7J^48/),  I  have  done  this,  I  say,  beeaase  of  the  gen- 
eral alliance  of  the  whole  philosophy,  and  its  almost  universal  sway 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  urged  on  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Parisian  School,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Knowledge,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Review,  the  London  Lancet,  and  other  periodicals  of 
less  importance  (§  5^  a,  349  d,  350|  k,  kk,  709,  note).  In  consider- 
ing the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  subversion  of  medical  ^ilos- 
ophy,  we  should  steadily  distinguish  the  projectors  from  those  who 
give  the  impulse  and  who  gove^  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  read- 
ily seen  by  every  discerning  mind,  from  my  analysis  of  doctrines, 
and  from  what  I  have  shown  of  the  absence  of  all  method,  of  all 
consistency,  and  xfae  manifest  want  of  any  definite  conceptions,  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  from  die  intermixture  of  vitalism, 
solidism,  chemistry,  humoralism,  mechanical  philosophy,  &c.,  as  the- 
basis,  individually  and  collectively,  of  exactly  the  same  laws,  that  if 
Uie  systems  which  are  thus  projected  had  been  permitted  to  address 
tiiemselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  truth  would  have  enjoyed,  at 
least,  an  equal  chance  with  error.  But,  the  opposing  school  clecided 
that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and  nothing  remains,  therefore,  to  the 
few  who  have  been  thus  overlooked  in  the  haste,  but  to  disarm,  if 
possible,  the  adversary,  and  turn  his  own  weapons  against  him.  '  These 
weapons,  in  the  phraseology  of  science,  are  facts,  and  upon  his  own 
^'facts'*  the  great  questions  at  issue  might  be  safely  rested.  The 
whole  matter,  indeed,  must  ultimately  turn  upon  this  species  of  ev- 
idence. The  theories  naturally  follow.  As  the  mind  oecomes  en- 
lightened about  the  nature  of^e  premises,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  fair  and  the  false  in  theory.  In  aU 
medical  philosophy,  where  so  much  is  controverted^  truth  cvnot  be 
attained  without  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  ground-vfork  of  error 
as  well  as  of  truth ;  or  if  the  latter  take  its  chance  upon  its  Heaven- 
bom  rights,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  it  cannot  remain  long  in  the 
ascendant  (§  1  h,  5|  c). 

820.  a.  I  thought  it  an  object  of  importance  to  examine  the  whole 
around  of  the  humoral  pathology  in  the  former  work,  which  1  had 
devoted  to  the  high  branches  of  medicine,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  efforts.  I  shall  now  rather  invite  an  attention  to  what 
I  have  there  presented,  than  enter  again  upon  any  circumstantial 
view  of  the  subject  But,  independently  of  the  important  objActs 
■et  forth  in  the  preceding  sedioD,  the  present  work  would  be  defeo- 
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tive  in  its  plan,  should  all  regard  be  neglected  for  a  doctrine  so 
widely  embraced  by  the  educated  physician  in  common  with  the  ig- 
norant pretender,  and  so  broadly  opposed  to  the  solidism  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  these  Institutes  (§  1  6,  350^). 

Moreover,  there  was  not  extant,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Cam^ 
mentaries^  any  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  Humoralism,  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  its  masters, 
or  from  disquisitions  of  a  desultory  nature  by  its  opponents. 

820,  h.  The  restoration  of  humoralism  is  an  impressive  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  popularity  of  simple  views  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  systems  of  philosophy  that  concern  profound  institutions  of  Na- 
ture, since  it  unavoidably  associates  itself  with  that  identical  ratioci- 
nation which  is  the  parent  of  empyricism,  but  which  the  more  enlight-  * 
ened  party  can  only  recognize  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 

The  essential  facts,  however,  which  are  relative  to  the  great  foun- 
dations of  Nature,  especially  in  her  organic  department,  have  been 
too  familiarly  known,  and  their  laws  too  WeU  comprehended,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  important  innovations  in  medicine  that  shall  long  retard 
its  progress,  or  rescue  the  projector  from  a  certain  oblivion.  The 
beaten  path  is  the  only  road  to  usefulness  and  enduring  fame ;  but  to 
achi^e  the  latter  requires  the  patient  toil  of  the  botanist  who  looks 
for  eclat  in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  plant  within  the  environs  of 
London.  Enlightened  genius  attempts  no  other  route.  It  is  alone 
the  ambition  of  narrow  mind,  or  the  conceit  of  genius  in  its  limited 
observation,  that  aspires  at  revolutions  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  de- 
sertion, by  the  former,  of  that  path  for  the  ola  by-ways  which  lie 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  while  the  latter  strikes  out  sys- 
tems of  such  eccentricity  as  command,  for  awhile,  univeraal  admira- 
tion (§  350,  350^,  350^). 

820,  c.  Without,  however,  attempting  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  assign  more  extensively  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  I 
shall  briefly  add  that  I  know  of  no  recent  attempted  innovation  upon 
the  philosophy  of  organic  nature,  whether  under  its  healthy  or  mor- 
bid aspects,  and  as  that  philosophy  recognizes  the  principles  of  vital- 
ism anJ  solidism,  but  has  prevailed  more  or  less  at  former  eras,  and 
has  'been  so  abandoned  and  eradicated  that  it  now  comes  up  again 
with  the  interest  and  power  of  novelty.  And  they  come  to  us  sgain 
without  having  changed  in  one  essential  aspect  their  old  thread-bare 
livery.  That  this  should  be  so  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  efforts 
to  refute  the  errors,  excepting  as  trallsiently  made  in  the  form  of 
opinions,  and  imbodied  in  the  perishable  journals  of  the  day. 

821, «.  The  hitmoral  pathology  having  higher  pretensions,  from  its 
dignified  relStions  to  the  past,  than  its  kindred  hypotheses,  should  al- 
ways secure  for  itself  a  patient  hearing,  and  a  fidl  refutation  (§  1  b, 
3501). 

821,  b.  In  the  brief  review  which  I  now  propose,  the  question 
should  be  first  settled  as  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  present  humor- 
alists.  This  was  so  accurately  done  in  m^  Essay  on  the  Humoral 
Pathology #  that  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  which  was  addicted 
to  that  Pathology,  quoted  my  exposition  of  the  main  principle,  and 
allowed  that  it  was  '*  fairly  stated.'*     The  following  is  the  passage : 

^  The  questidl  at  issue  is  not,  ;ivh ether  the  blood  becomes  diseased 
by  a  morbid  action  of  the  solids ;  and  the  solidist  is  surprised  that  the 
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defense  of  humoralism  should  often  turn  upon  laborea  attempts  to 
prove  what  every  body  admits.  Nor  is  it,  whether  vitiated  blood,  or 
putrid  matter,  will  excite  disease  when  injected  into  the  veins.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  foreign  morbific  causes,  Okd  remedial 
agents,  in  their  ordinary  modes  of  operation,  produce  their  primary  tf- 
feet  upon  the  solids  or  upon  the  blood,  and  the  latter  become  the  cause 
of  disease  in  thejbrmer;  whether  we  *  have  liercditary  humors,  as  gout, 
scrofula*  8fc,,  and  whether  we  are  *  the  parents  if  our  own  humors,  and 
that  we  breed  bad  humors,*  '*  &c. — Med,  and  Physidog.  Comm.,  voL 
L,  p.  636. 

In  the  sa^e  Essay  I  have  quoted  many  recent  authors,  as  setting 
fortli  the  doctrine  in  exact  conformity  with  its  ancient  imi^urities,  and 
as  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  pai*agraph  em- 
braces all  that  is  essential  in  the  science  of  medicine ;  or,  should  the 
facts,  the  basb  of  the  science,  form  an  accompanying  part,  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  moderate  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Organic  Chemis- 
try in  its  Application  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics*^ 
(§  5i,  350,  350|). ' 

821,  c.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  should  I  annex  the  precise 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  agents,  as  expressed  in  almost  every  work, 
ancient  and  recent,  which  recognizes  tne  humoral  pathology.     The 

*  learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  Hosack  shall  speak  for  the  school  and 
its  imitators.     Thus : 

''  That '  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump*  is  as  true  in  fevers 
as  in  making  bread,  or  in  the  conversion  of  acescent  fluids  into  acedc 
acid ;  and  that  upon  the  same  principle  of  assimilation.  That  one 
spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask,  is  well  kno^^  to  every 
housewife  or  fish-monger.  Hence  the  great  care  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
herring  fisheries  to  salt  down  their  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 
They  never  permit  the  sun  to  rise  upon  them|'  (§  830,  b).  And  so, 
also,  the  chemists  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45). 

^  Although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  references,  the  exact  chemical 
school  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  mind  and  passions,  they  agree  as  to  the  physical  agents ;  even  to 
the  Dutch  herring  (§  349  e,  350,  no.  44,  &c.).  So  far  as  these  illus- 
trations go,  it  must  be  in  justice  admitted  that  they  are  peculiar  lb  the 
walks  of  science,  and  are  the  rightful  ti*ophies  of  '*  experimental  phi- 
losophy."    '*  Qui  meruit  palmam,**  &c. 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  now  said  should  be  taken  the  details 
of  the  philosophy  as  expounded  by  its  late  restorer,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  introductory  matter,  and  in  subsequent  sections. 

Such,  then,  by  universal  admission,  is  the  philosophy  of  humoralism; 
and  that  it  has  no  better  foundation  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
in  my  former  Essay  (§  i,b), 

822.  On  the  other  hand,  what  says  the  solidist?  He  tells  us  that, 
however  simple  the  foundation  (§  638),  disease  and  its  cure  depend 
upon  the  most  intricate  system  of  laws ;  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the 
inorganic  world  :  Thae  these  laws  are  associated  with  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  organic  beines,  and  determine  all  tueir  natu- 
ral processes  :  That  all  morbid  conditions  consist  essentially  in  alter- 
ations of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  solid  parts  :  That  altera- 
tions of  the  blood  are  only  consequences  of  these  wsential  changes : 
That  all  practical  medicine  consists  in  restoring  these  solids  to  their  nat- 
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oral  state,  without  reference  to  the  existing  condition  4|f  the  blood,  ex- 
cepting in  the  aspect  of  symptoms :  That  it  is  only  through  the  agencj 
of  the  renovated  solids,  whose  morbid  state  had  affected  the  condition 
of  the  bloo4,  that  this  fluid  can  be  in  any  respect  diverted  from  its 
modified  conditions,  or  restored  to  its  integrity. 

Finally,  we  are  told^  by  the  solidist  that  medicine,  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet. 

823.  There  are  some  eight  or  nine  principal  positions  taken  by  the 
present  hunloralists  in  the  way  of  tangible  proof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  second  following,  they  are  the  same  as  are  disseminated  in  the 
books  of  the  older  wiiters.  They  are  now,  for  the  fit-st  time,  con- 
densed into  a  methodical  order  from  extended  disquisitions  in  the 
Commentaries;  namely: 

1.  That  substances  deleterious  to  life  have  been  known  to  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals  (§  826). 

2.  That  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  aflinity  for  each 
other,  permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane  (§  827). 

3.  That  morbific  agents,  when  inserted  in  wounds,  give  rise  to  dis- 
eases in  various  parts  (§  828). 

4.  That  injections  of  various  substances,  and  morbid  blood,  into  the 
circulation,  produce  disease  in  the  solids,  and  occasion  death  (§  830). 

5.  That  when  many  substances,  as  salt  and  acids,  are  mixed  with 
the  blood  out  of  the  body,  they  affect  its  sensible  character  apparently 
like  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  blood  when  circulatmg  in  the 
living  organism  (§  832). 

6.  That  when  certain  substances,  such  as  yeast,  are  added  to  dead 
organic  compounds,  like  vegetable  infusions  and  dough,  they  create 
an  intestine  commotion.  The  example  of  a  putrid  flsh,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  contaminating  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones,  has  been  lately,  as  formerly,  adduced  in  high  quarters'  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  humoralism  (§  833). 

7.  That  the  blood,  in  certain  conditions  of  disease,  undergoes  changes 
in  its  appearance ;  especially  in  refusing  to  coagulate,  and  in  being  of 
a  dark  color ;  and  that  chemists,  also,  have  sometimes  detected  a  va- 
riable composition  (§  834). 

8.«That  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  prod- 
ucts (§  835). 

9.  That  diseases  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  (§  836). 

10.  That  remedia^agents,  when  injected  into  the  circulation,  some- 
times produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach  (§  837). 

11.  That  certain  vegetable  tonics,  containing  an  astringent  princi- 
ple, will  increase  the  physical  strength  of  dead  muscles,  vessels,  mem- 
branes, &c.  (§  842). 

824,  a.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  foregoing  admitted 
facts  constitute  the  pntire  foundation  of  humoralism ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  any  sound  relation  to  physiol- 
ogy !     But  what  do  they  prove  ?     Nothing  whatever  beyond  the  sim- 

Ele  fact  affirmed  by  each  proposition  (§  5  j).  No  one  of  them  has  the 
)ast  bearing  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the  natural  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  nor  of  remedial  agents  when  employed  according  to 
the  only  methods  that  are  sanctioned  by  nature  or  by  art.  We  have 
also  before  us  a  remarkable  display  of  the  general  habits  df  mankind 
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in  respect  to  di^value  of^evidence  in  that  Qcnse  which  Nature  has  or- 
dained as  the  basis  of  her  institutions.  Here  we  see  nothing  but  a 
factitious  assemblage  of  analogies  for  the  foundation  of  great  princi- 
ples in  medicine,  devised  by  those  very  philosophers  who  condemn  all 
conclusions  in  this  science  diat  are  predicated,  in  other  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, of  those  analogies  which  are  impressed  upon  the  face  of  Na- 
ture. Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  school  in  chemistry, 
who  aspire  at  more  exact  applications  of  analogjito  the  healthy  and 
morbid  processes  of  the  livmg  being,  borrow  the  whole  from  the  in- 
organic world,  and,  for  its  better  success,  condemn  this  method  of  in- 
duction as  employed  by  the  vitalists  in  their  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena. 

824,  b.  Most  of  the  foregoing  premises  in  humoralism  are  brought 
into  view  in  various  parts  of  this  work  in  their  appropriate  relations  to 
special  principles  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  ;  and 
the  subjects  are  too  extensive  for  elaborate  consideration.  In  the  Es- 
say embraced  in  the  Commentaries  they  have  been  subjected  to  all 
the  examination  which  farther  experience  and  reflection  would  enable 
me  to  bestow. 

825,  Humoralism,  however,  has  now  become  so  generally  preva- 
leuty  and  is  sustained  by  so  powerful  an  array  of  "  authorities/*  and 
as  my  own  writings  afford  the  only  systematic  view  of  the  subject,  I 
shall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  inquirer,  present  such  a  condens- 
ed and  connected  statement  of  my  grounds  of  objection  as  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  misapplication  of  facts,  and  to  apply  them  in 
the  manner  which  appears  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature  (§  5^). 
I  shall,  however,  introduce  other  facts  and  arguments,  that  they  may 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  former,  and  shall  simplify  the  subject 
by  adopting  a  method  in  conformity  vrith  the  foregoing  propositions 
(§  823).  But  it  will  be  my  object  to  bring  into  view  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  bear  upon  the  several  specific  statements,  either  directly, 
or  by  reference  to  other  sections.  These  references,  therefore,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  investigation,  as  they  connect  it  with 
various  principles  and  facts  in  physiology  (§  639,  a), 

826,  a.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  substances  deleterious  to 
life  have  been  taken  into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals,  I  ob- 
ject, that  the  phenomenon  is  rare,  that  it  has  been  mainly  ascertained 
of  certain  mineral  substances,  and  that  these,  as  allowed  by  the  chem- 
ists, are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  absorption  (§  280).  The  lacteals,  on  the  contrary,  elect,  with 
astonishing  precision,  the  nutritive  chyle,  and  reject  the  rest.  This  is 
due  to  the  exquisitely-modified  irritability  of  these  vessels ;  just  as 
has  been  seen  of  a  like  provision  in  the  glottis,  the  pyloric  orifice,  and 
vessels  which  exclude  the  red  globules  of  blood  (§  191,  192).  Nor 
can  we^  too  much  admire  the  Wisdom  which  embraced  in  one  univer- 
sal Design  the  general  good  of  the  organism  by  so  endowing  the  lac- 
teals that  they  snail  exclude  all  things  which  are  not  in  harmonious 
relation  to  the  special  vital  states  of  every  other  part  (§  274-295). 

When  such  substances  effect  their  entrance  through  absorbing  ves- 
sels, it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by  modifying  their  irritability,  and  thus 
establishing  relations  with  them;  just  as  undigested  food  escapes  a 
morbid  pylorus,  or  the  red  globules  of  blood  enter  the  serous  vessels 
in  inflammations.    Bile,  &c.,  are  incapable  of  producing  such  modifi- 
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cations  of  the  lacteals,  and  are,  therefore,  forever  excluded.  Here, 
too,  morbific  or  remodial  agents  act  in  their  concentrated  state,  and 
supply  a  ground  for  interpretation,  through  the  laws  of  sympathy,  of 
the  remote  phenomena ;  while  the  little  that  may  gain  the  general  cir* 
culatinn  is  so  diluted,  and  so  soon  excreted,  as  to  be  worthless  in  our 
estimate  of  causes. 

286,  b.  It  should  be  also  considered,  tbat^  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
pidity  with  which  foreign  matter  at  all  offensive  to  the  organism  is 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs  (§  280),  the  blood  and  entire  body 
may  have  undergone  many  renewals  between  the  application  of  the 
predisposing  cause  and  the  explosion  of  disease ;  that  hydrophobia 
may  not  supervene  for  months  or  for  years,  fever  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  may  then  return  at  annual  periods ;  that  salivation  may  follow  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  mercury,  and  may  be  continued  long  afier  the 
saliva  and  other  secretions  have  flowed  in  great  redundancy,  &c. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interpretatioti  of  their  modus  operandi, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  propounded,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  principle  advanced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in- 
vites the  severest  scrutiny.  In  connection,  also,  with  these  topics 
should  be  considered  all  that  I  have  expounded  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy, vital  habit,  constitution,  acclimation,  temperament,  Sec,  As  to  the 
ofb-aHeged  smell  of  garlic  in  the  excretions,  of  the  colorine  matter  of 
madder  in  the  bones,  or  of  the  bile  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are 
among  the  most  attenuated  of  material  substances,  and  arc  inoffensive 
to  the  lacteals  and  the  general  organism.  (See,  also,  Med,  and  Phyt* 
iohg,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  523-557,  57§-581,  589-594,  599-608,  &c.) 

826,  c.  Nor  should  it  be  neglected,  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
chemists  as  to  some  of  the  most  important  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
which  have  been  said  to  gain  a  ready  admittance  to  the  circulation, 
and  that  the  most  positive  affirmations  predicated  of  elaborate  exper- 
iments, like  those  of  Orfila  in  respect  to  arsenic  and  antimony,  have 
been  shown  to  be  false  by  their  cotemporaries,  and  through  improved 
means  of  observation.  The  foregoing  substances,  for  example,  were 
given  to  dogs  in  large  doses,  by  Flandin  and  Danger ;  but  '*  at  what- 
ever time,  subsequent  to  the  administration  of  the  poisonous  doses  of 
arsenic  or  antimony,  blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  for  examination, 
they  never  found  either  substance  in  the  blood."  It  is  also  worth 
adding,  that  Orfila  remarks  that,  "  I  shall  only  say,  in  reply  to  Flan- 
din's  charge  that  I  consider  the  animal  body  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
sponge^  that  I  follow  Magendie  and  Fcedrd  entirely  in  their  theory  of 
absorption*'  (§  289-293,  350^  n,  o,  744,  841.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys- 
iolog,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  529,  note^  &c.). 

826,  d.  I  may  also  contrast  the  facts,  that  many  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons,  such  as  the  virus  of  the  viper,  of  the  ratUe-snake.  of  the  mad 
dog,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  are  perfectly  innoxious  when  swallowed,  or 
when  applied  to  any  sound  part  of  the  body,  even  to  the  brain  (§  828), 
while  a  vast  variety  of  other  agents,  far  less  offensive,  will  immedi- 
ately affect  those  parts,  and  through  them  the  system  at  large  (§  150, 
494  d).  Mercury,  in  itQ  metallic  or  oxydized  state,  and,  of  course, 
insusceptible  of  absorption,  will  affect  the  universal  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin ;  and  if  the  latter  organ  sustain  any  corre- 
sponding or  other  effects,  they  arise  not  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
agenty  but  from  reacting  sympathies.    These  problems  have  been  ex* 
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plained  in  preceding  sections,  where  some  important  experiments  oc- 
cur (6  133,  &c.,  150-152, 177-184,  222-233i,  283. 452,  &c.,  476-493, 
494,  500,  514  d,  h,  &c.,  650,  657,  666). 

The  Student  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  re- 
sults of  agents  applied  to  the  trunks  of  a  nerve  and  to  its  extremities. 
The 'physical  philosophers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  former  to  s^ow  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  do  not 
produce  their  remote  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  have  adopted  this  view  from  Miiller's  misapprehension  of 
the  subject.  "  The  narcotiq  action  of  opium,"  says  Miiller,  "  does  not 
react  from  a  particular  point  of  «  nerve  on  the  brain.*'  Therefore, 
argue  the  materialists,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  tissues,  its  nar- 
cotic effect  is  due  to  absorption.  But  the  CTeat  Physiologist  has 
shown,  himself,  the  error,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  humoralism.     Thus : 

*'  The  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  introduced  in  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  ^nouth  of  a  young  rabbit,  produces  immediate  death  (in  a 
second  of  time) ;  whereas,  when  applied  to  a  nerve  at  some  distance 
from  the  brain,  for  instance,  to  the  ischiadic  nerve,  it  produces  no 
general  symptoms''  (§  494  dd,  498  c,  514  d). 

There  is  the  broadest  distinction  between  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
its  expanded  extremities  in  connection  with  organic  tissues ;  while, 
also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  terminal  fibres,  and  especially  sym- 
pathetic sensibility  (§  201,  451  d)^  are  incomparably  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  the  nervous  trunks.  The  impoitant  consideration 
nas  been  also  neglected  that  two  orders  of  nerves  are  concerned  in 
the  function  of  remote  sympathy  as  it  occurs  naturally,  and  that  the 
points  of  departure  and  of  incidence  are  the  expanded  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  also  undoubtedly  true  even  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  nervous  system  itself,  which  embraces  all  the  elementair 
parts  of  other  organs  (§  472,  no.  4,  514  d,  516  </,  526  d.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  563-566). 

Moreover,  when  irritating,  or  other  agents,  produce  strong  im- 
pressions upon  the  surfaces  of  organs,  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Miil- 
ler and  others,  mainly  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  but  may 
be  equally,  at  least,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part  (§  184,  188).  Hence,  particularly,  the  wide  difference  in 
the  effects  of  irritants,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
to  an  organ  of  a  different  vital  constitution ;  as  shown,  for  example,  in 
the  action  of  vesicants  (§  133,  &c.).  The  insusceptibility  of  nervous 
trunks  is  also  farther  shown  by  their  remarkable  exemption  from  the 
action  of  morbific  causes  (§  526,  d). 

827,  a.  The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  humoralism  is  the 
fact  that  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each  oth- 
er, permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane. 

That  fact  is  undeniable.  But  what  is  its  physiological  aspect  1  Is 
it  worthy,  in  any  other  than  its  naked  relations  to  chemistry,  of  grave 
consideration  ?  And  so  of  the  entire  amplitude  of  endosmosii  and 
exdosmons.  There  must  first  be  shown  a  correspondence  between  a 
dead,  permeable  tissue,  and  a  living,  impermeable  one,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  apply  the  foregoing  net  in  any  physiological  bearing. 
But  Its  utmost  latitude  would  only  show  that  foreign  substances  unite 
chemically  with  the  blood  through  the  living  tissues ;  but  that  this  is 
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disproved  by  all  organic  nature,  I  think  the  readef  will  -concede  after 
consulting  the  following  references  (§  13^,  &c.,  850i  «,  o,pl  350| /^ 
376i,  398,  408,  409,  419,  420,  &c.,  423,  506,  805.  Also»  jjfad.  and 
Pkys,  Comm.j  vol.  i.,  p.  565, 683,  &c.).  '  ,     .  ' 

827,  b.  Of  all  the  agents  which  sun*ound  us,  oxygen  ^as  %  the  only 
one  which  has  been  shown,  with  any  decree  of  plausibility,  to  pene- 
trate a  living  animal  tissue,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the  Vop<L  or 
with  any  supposed  constituent  of  that  fluid.  If  it  be  allowed,  also, 
that  this  has  been  demonstrated,  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  it  ana- 
logically in  respect  to  other  exti'aneous  matters,  since  it  is  an  ordain- 
ed function  of  organic  life,  under  the  control  of  specific  laws*  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  conducted  through  special  parts 
of  the  organism.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  we  recognize  m  all 
other  parts.  It  is  the  office,  for  example,  of  the  chylopoietic  and 
sanguiferous  organs  to  rearrange  the  elements  of  food,  and  endow  the 
new  compounds  with  the  properties  of  life ;  while  it  is  that  of  the 
glandular  organs,  the  membranes,  &c.,  to  select  certain  constituents 
from  the  common  homogeneous  mass  by  virtue  of  these  vital  proper- 
ties, and  to  impress  upon  them  various  peculiarities,  according  to  the 
mechanism  of  each  tissue,  and  as  the  vital  constitution  of  each  part 
may  happen  to  be  modified  (^  18,  42-44,  133,  &c.). 

Coming  again  to  the  specific  uses  of  oxygen  in  the  organic  king- 
dom, the  relative  laws,  the  organs,  the  final  causes,  &c.,  are  also  du- 
ferent  in  the  two  organic  departments,  and  even  varied  as  to  organi- 
zation in  animals ;  yet  in  all  according  to  other  variations  in  the  gen- 
eral physiological  constitution  (§  133-151,  185,  259-295,  409,  410). 

But,  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
physical  penetration  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  even  by  oxygen 
gas,  and  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  lungs  is  pri. 
marily  due  to  a  strictly  physiological  process  (§  135,  419,  433,  &c., 
447ja-/). 

I  am  now  conducted  to  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  principle  on 
which  miasmatic  poisons  operate. 

It  is  well  known  that  adult  dogs,  &c.,  will  bear,  with  impunity,  a 
suspension  of  respiration  for  the  space,  at  least,  of  five  minutes.  But 
they  polish  immediately  if  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  There- 
fore, say  the  humoralists,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  the  latter  case,  which 
makes  the  difierence  in  results.  This,  however,  is  contradicted,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  ordination  of  nature  that  carbon  shall  be  evolv- 
ed from  the  lungs,  and  by  an  organization  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs  coiTesponding  to  that  fundamental  law ;  whether  the  process 
be  the  result  of  chemical  or  vital  actions,  or  both  united  (§  447^,^). 
Organization  is  thus  specifically  opposed  to  the  absorption  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  As  well  might  it  be  assumed  that  gastric  juice  is  resorbed 
by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  does 
not  destroy  by  absorption  and  union  with  the  blood  (§  419,  420). 

But  this  incontrovertible  philosophy  is  sustained  by  direct  experi- 
ment ;  since  it  was  found  by  Nysten  that  "  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be 
injected  into  the  venous  system  in  large  quantities,  without  stopping 
the  circulation,  and  without  acting  primitively  on  the  brain ;  but  when 
more  is  injected  than  the  blood  will  absorb,  it  produces  death  by  dis- 
tending the  heart,  as  when  air  is  injected  into  the  veins." — Ntstbn, 
Recherches,  &c.,  p.  88. 
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U^re,  then,  we  have  tide  principle  demoofltrated,  which  is  of  uiii- 
Tcrsal  application  to  mepbitic  gases,  upon  whatever  surface  their  ac- 
tion may  be  exerted.  The  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
erted upon  tii^  pulnH)nary  mucous  tissue,  and  only  then  upon  the 
brain,  as «  consequence  of  that  primary  effect,  and  through  the  phya- 
iologkal  relations  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  to  the  great  ner- 
vous centre  (§  129,  137,  222,  &c.,  666.  Also,  Med.  and  Fhynolqg. 
Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why  masy 
poisons,  as  that  of  the  viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  have 
no  action  upon  the  stomach,  or  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  operate  with  violence  when  inserted  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  why  that  of  the  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  will  aifect  the 
skin  when  applied  only  superficially  (§  135-137,  140,  150). 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  illustration,  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  animals  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application,  for  • 
considerable  time,  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  skin,  although  free  respira^ 
tion  of  atmospheric  air  be  peimitted.  This  shows  that  it  may  also  ex- 
ert  a  deleterious  action  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  skin;  and 
by  analogy,  therefore,  such  may  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  mala* 
ria.  And  it  should  be  farther  stated,  that  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
agrees,  also,  with  that  of  concentrated  forms  of  malaria  in  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  its  efiects  (§  654,  a), 

827,  c.  An  almost  endless  series  of  examples  of  clear,  definite  char- 
acter illustrate  the  philosophy  of  more  obscure  but  analogous  problems. 
Another,  for  instance,  may  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  when  respired.  Here,  the  immediate  production  of  the  phenome- 
na, and  more  especially  the  abruptness  with  which  they  subside,  prove 
that  the  whole  action  of  the  gas  is  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
and  that  the  general  phenomena  can  be  in  no  respect  owing  to  a  mod- 
ified state  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  absorption  of  the  agent.  We  have 
already  variously  seen  how  the  morbific  impression  may  be  produced 
without  exciting  any  manifest  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  the  pri" 
mary  impression  is  produced.  The  example  of  cold  in  producing 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism,  &c.  (§  649  c,  d^  657,  666),  the  fatal  action 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconitina,  strychnia,  &c.,  the  remedial  influences 
of  tartarized  antimony,  of  the  mercurials,  and  of  numerous  other  al* 
terative  agents,  concur  in  one  general  illustration  of  this  subject  ({ 
494  dd,  550-563).  The  philosophy  relative  to  the  nervous  power 
conducts  us  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  the  wide-spread  influences 
that  radiate  from  a  given  point  which  may  seem  almost  alone  exempt 
from  the  general  invasion  of  disease  (§  222,  &c.,  500,  512,  &c.). 

727,  d.  The  present  place  supplies  a  good  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing a  case  of  death  nrom  hydrocyanic  acid ;  partly  widi  a  view  to 
our  present  su^ect,  and  to  serve,  in  part,  as  a  reference  to  illustrate 
other  topics.     Thus : 

A  medical  gentleman  had  swallowed  a  fatal  dose  of  Scheele^s  hydro* 
cyanic  acid,  from  which  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  "  On  cutting 
into  the  right  lung,  a  frothy,  dirty-brown  semi-mucous  fluid  exuded, 
tinged  with  blood.  Thenre  was  no  odor  of  prussic  acid  from  it.  In 
the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  were  about  eight  ounces  of  thin  serum. 
The  lefb^lung  was  firmly  adherent  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  costal 
pleura.  Heart  firmly  contracted.  It  exhaled  no  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Liver  healthy.    Spleen  soft  and  easily  broken  down,  resembling  mul- 
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berry  jam.  Kidneys  natural.  The  stomach  contained  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  half-digested  food,  that  gave  out  the  well-known  odor  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  healthy,  and  smelled 
strongly  ofprusnc  acid  after  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents (§  657).  Intestines  healthy.  Vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  brain 
fitted  with  a  dark-colored  fluid  blood.  No  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Blood  every  where  fluid*'  (§  494,  904  b\ — Mr.  Poolev,  in  London 
Medical  Gazette,  1845. 

827,  «.  The  foregoing  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand  why  the 
morbific  action  of  miasmata  is  promoted  by  variqus  causes  which  in- 
crease the  suBceptibility  of  the  system  (§  663),  and  which  has  its  par- 
'  allel  in  numerous  examples  of  daily  occurrence ;  as  the  greater  liability 
of  mercurial  agents  to  produce  salivation  if  we  increase  irritability  by 
cathartics,  bloodletting,  &c.  (§  556  c,  837  b) ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
bad  humoralism  any  foundation,  cathartics  and  bloodletting  should  di- 
minish the  chances  of  mercurial  action,  nor  should  that  action  increase 
long  after  profuse  ptyalism  has  been  established.  (See  Modus  Ope- 
randi  of  Kemedial  Agents^  §  892,  &c.,  and  Vital  Habit,  Constitution, 
fcc.,  §  535-638.) 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  humoralism 
there  should  be  no  exemption  of  inaividuals  from  epidemic  diseases, 
since  the  blood  of  all  should  be  equally  liable  to  contamination.  Hu- 
moralism may  not,  consistently,  assign  as  the  ground  of  exemption  a 
difference  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the  solids  which  have  been  in- 
duced by  other  causes  (§  651  b,  657  a,  837  b) ;  and  since,  therefore, 
the  blood  is  the  pabulum  vita,  and  convertible  into  the  solids,  it 
should,  upon  the  humoral  doctrine,  when  itself  diseased,  occasion 
universal  disease  of  the  solids  (§  663).  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
poisons,  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  &c. ;  but  always  affecting  some  severe* 
ly,  and  others  dightly, — ^the  former  sometimes  striking  at  one  organ, 
and  again  at  anottier,  while  the  latter  induces  in  one  man  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  in  another  always  phlegmonous,  and  in  a  third 
none  at  all  (§  652  c,  828  c). 

S27,J[  If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  offensive  substances,  when 
absorbed,  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  solidism  and 
vitalism  can  alone  interpret  the  phenomena.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  results  are  not  due  to  any  affection  of  the  blood,'but  must  be 
referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  agents  themselves  upon  the  vital 
constitution  of  the  solids  to  which  they  are  distributed.  This  con- 
struction of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  directly  within  the  pale  of  solid- 
ism ;  thougli  it  be  U)reign  from  the  truth. 

827,  g.  Again,  however,  most  of  the  substances  whose  presence  in 
the  blood  or  secretions  can  be  detected  (a)  are  either  innoxious,  or 
undergo  chemical  decomposition  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  circulating  mass,  and  would  therefore  either  be  rendered  inert, 
or  would  certainly  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  from  those  of  the 
agents  in  their  original  shape  (§  52,  149,  650). 

827,  h.  But  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  absorption  does  not  end 
with  gaseous  substances ;  since  there  are  soKie  distinguished  philoso- 
phers who  maintain  that  seeing  is  produced  by  the  penetration  of  light 
to  the  recesses  of  the  brain,  where  it  gives  rise  to  certain  cerebral 
changes  that  result  in  vision ;  just  as  Liebig  and  his  school  suppose 
that  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  determined  by  chemical  chail* 
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£w  of  the  brain  (§  349  e,  350^  fi-^).  By  the  analogies  of  Nature, 
erefore,  we  must  copclude  that,  whatever  gives  rise  to  other  sensa- 
tions, must  be  equally  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  com- 
mune,— the  odor  of  plants,  tlie  undulations  of  air,  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
&c.  (§  837,  b), 

828,  a.  The  third  proposition  of  humoralism  sets  forth,  that  when 
morbific  agents  are  inserted  in  wounds,  they  g^ve  rise  to  diseases  in 
various  parts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  something  besides  denuded  surfaces.  The 
"  facts'*  which  I  have  considered  in  the  preceding  propositions  were 
evidently  unsatisfactory  to  "  experimental  philosophy,'*  and,  therefore, 
a  start  has  been  given  to  absorption  by  inserting  the  noxious  agents 
within  the  vascular,  systems.  But,  I  have  gone  extensively,  in  the 
Commentaries,  into  the  proof  that  in  all  the  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
agents  have  been  either  violently  forced  into  the  torrent  of  blood,  or 
that  their  direct  efiect  is  exclusively  upon  the  injured  part,  and  thence 
propagated  sympathetically  over  the  system.  It  will  be  also  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  agents  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  parts  where  the  organic  properties  are  most  exquisitely  develop- 
ed and  susceptible.  The  time  of  incubation  (§  666)  may  be  from  an 
instant,  as  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  strychnia  (§  350^  p^  594,  743, 
826  b-d,  827  d,  904  6),  to  a  year  or  more,  as  w^th  the  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fever  (§561,  657),  or  even  to  years,  as  with  the  hydrophobic 
virus  (§  547,  559,  560,  654-659,  500  o,  503,  506,  &c.  Also,  (Wm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  496-506).  As  to  the  last,  the  virus  can  neither  remain  in 
the  wound,  nor  circulate  in  the  changeable  body,  for  years,  or  for 
months.  It  is  either  washed  away  from  the  former,  or  carried  off  by 
the  latter. 

Now  all  these  cases  are  exactly  upon  a  par,  so  far  as  principle  is 
concerned.  The  same  influences  obtain  in  respect  to  the  hydropho- 
bic virus,  as  with  those  agents  which  destroy  life  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  body.  This  is  the  work  of  the  nervous  power ; 
just  as  it  is  when  joy,  or  anger,  or  a  surgical  operation,  or  blows  on 
the  stomach,  &;c.,  kill  in  an  instant  of  time  (§  227,  230,  234  e,  476  A, 
509-511).  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when  the  division  of  a  nerve 
excites  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Now  all 
this  conducts  us,  at  once,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  poison  of  venomous  animals  in  the  following  comprehensive  case. 

828,  b.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  aistinguished  ed- 
itor of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  *'  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  exposed 
to  the  bite  of  a  cobro  de  capella,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  kept  across 
the  ear,  ready  to  cut  it  off  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted ;  yet  the 
animal  died  quickly  in  convulsions"  (§  234  e,  507,  826  d). 

The  foregoing  fact  corresponds  exactly  with  experiments  of  a  very 
different  nature  by  Van  Deen,  Stilling,  Budge,  &;c.  (§  494),  and  forms, 
with  those,  substantial  grounds  for  analogical  inductions.  They  tnvj 
b%  safely  C9nsidered  of  universal  application,  whatever  the  morbific 
cause,  whatever  the  interval  of  predispisition. 

828,  c.  It  is  astonishiii^,  too,  with  what  rapidity  certain  morbific 
causes  will  establish  inflammation,  and  thus  lead  to  an  almost  instan- 
taneous disorganization.  Take  another  example  from  the  venomous 
serpent,  as  related  by  Sir  E.  Home.  He  causeS  a  rat  to  be  bitten 
l|y  a  snake.    It  died  t»  one  minute.     The  cellular  membrane  beneath 
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the  wound  was  wholly  destroyed,  the  muscles  separated  from  the  ribs 

and  from  a  small  extent  of  the  scapula.     The  bitten  part  was  greatly 

inflamed. 

Here  the  inflammation  must  have  commenced  in  the  region  of  the 
thorax  at  the  moment  the  bite  was. inflicted.  Absorption  and  distribo* 
tioQ  were,  of  course^  impossible,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  I  have  propounded  of  the  nervous  power  that  will  in  the 
least  explain  the  phenomena  in  this  and  all  analogous  cases  (§  222, 
Asc,  234  e,  503,  509).  By  the  foregoing  case  we  are  also  prepared 
to  understand  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  light  up  venous  congestion 
im  the  brain,  although  it  destroy  with  equal  rapidity  (§  827,  d). 

•  828,  d.  Finally,  an  elementary  example  of  universal  application  to 
Morbific  agents,  and  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  life,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  farther  comment  upon  the  three  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  humoralism  as  it  respects  absorption  (§  823).  This  example 
is  of  tiie  same  nature  as  that  of  the  setout  farther  on ;  but  more  open 
to  the  understanding  of  all  (§  905). 

It  will  be  admitted  that  when  inflammation  is  excited  by  the  puno* 
tare  of  a  lancet,  it  is  not  by  irritating,  or  otherwise  afiecting  the  blood; 
but  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are  due  to  an  impression  made 
upon  the  solids,  and  to  their  consequent  morbid  action.  The  inflam- 
mation, thus  excited,  may  be  extensively  and  violently  propagated 
along  the  part,  as  in  phlebitis,  &c.  (I  specify  a  vein,  as  it  is  here  the 
acrid  injections  are  made,  §  830) ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  same  condition  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause  at  one  or  six  inches 
from  the  wound,  as  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  No  sooner,  also,  does 
the  inflammation  begin  than  remote  sympathies  may  come  into  play ; 
but  as  we  have  no  morbific  blood  in  these  cases,  we  must  look  tor 
some  principle,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  local  changes  began,  to 
explain  the  general  derangement  (§  500,  711«  &c.).  All  this  will 
help  us  to  the  philosophy  of  analogous  developments  in  diseases  of  re* 
putedly  humoral  origin.  But,  besides  the  common  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, the  prick  of  the  lancet  may  convulse  the  whole  nervous  and 
muscular  systeips  (§  222,  &;c.).  Nay,  more,  and  greatly  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  inflammation  arising  ftH>m  a  wound  will  be  variously  modifi* 
ed  in  its  character  by  the  exact  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  violence  with  which  it  is  inflicted  (§  652,  c). 

If  there  be  now  added  to  the  point  of  the  lancet  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  virus  of  putrid  animal  matter,  of  the  small,  or  cow-pox,  or  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  there  will  be  many  diversities 
in  the  general  results  of  the  several  causes  thus  superadded  to  the 
mechanical,  but  strong  resemblances  in  the  local  phenomena,  and  in 
the  progress  of  symptoms.  The  specific  products,  also,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  denote  specific  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological state  (§  722,  &c.).  If,  then,  the  mechanical  irritation  in  one 
instance  have  actod  directly,  upon  the  solids,  is  it  not  a  proper  conclu- 
sion from  the  progress  and  analogy  of  symptoms,  that  the  several  va> 
rieties  of  poison  have  done  so  in  the  others  1  It  cannot  be  said  that 
certain  differences  in  the  results  imply  a  d^erence  in  the  principle, 
since  all  these  results,  where  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged,  are  purely 
secondary ,^  and  will  be  admitted  to  be  consequent  on  the  morbia  aflec- 
tion  of  the  solids.  *But  all  the  primary  phenomena  in  such  instances 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  have  the  same  order  of  development 
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If  tbe  poison  of  the  viper  destroy  life  with  great  instantaneonsness, 
this  is  conclusive  against  absorption,  and  is  exactlv  allied  in  principle 
to  the  fatal  operation  of  a  blow  upon  the  reeion  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
surgical  operations  which  produce  instant  death,  or  of  the  prick  of  a 
pin  which  is  followed  bj  tetanus  (§  494  d,  509,  &c.). 

828,  e.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  analogies  where  disease  is 
excited  by  agents  of  a  mechanical,  or  even  of  a  more  negative  nature; 
Such  as  cold,  heat,  wakefulness,  fatigue,  &c.,  which,  like  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  or  its  passions,  in  producing  or  removing  disease, 
killing  or  curing,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess, that  are  applicable  with  all  the  force  of  the  strongest  analogies 
to  show  that  in  all  other  cases  the  same  laws  prevail  (§  188)  d,  527  &, 
902  m,  905)1 

829.  "  When  we  consider,"  says  Pereira,  "  tbd  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  hepatic  circulation,  and  that  all  the  remedial  agents,  whose 
particles  are  absorbed,  have  to  pass  through  the  portal  vein, — the  vetA 
by  whose  branches  the  bile  is  secreted, — our  cuUmiskment  is  great  that 
this  secretion  is  not  more  frequently  affected  hy  the  various  medicinal 
agents  put  into  the  stomach?^ — Pereira's  Mat,  Med.^ip.  92. 

May  we  not,  however,  rather  be  astonished  that  the  frequent  exemp- 
tion of  the  liver  itself  from  all  morbid  effects,  as  well  as  th6  condition 
of  the  bile,  did  not  satisfy  our  able  author  that  the  doctrine  of  reme- 
dial and  morbific  action  by  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest 
facts  (§  88a,  a)  T 

Our  author,  however,  has  been  led  into  an  important  physiological 
error  by  Magendie's  assumption  that  the  veins,  and  not  tbe  lymphat- 
ics, perform  tbe  office  of  absorption ;  while  in  respect  to  any  ingress 
of  deleterious  agents,  it  is  mostly  by  way  of  the  lacteals  (§  260).  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  oper- 
ate by  absorption,  they  are  first  conveyed  directly  to  the  heart  through 
the  thoracic  duct ;  and  if  *'  astonishment"  be  great  in  the  mistaken 
case  of  the  liver,  how  much  greater  should  it  be  when  we  consider  the 
realities  of  nature,  and  observe  how  often  the  exquisitely  irritable 
heart  remains  unaffected  when  the  most  powerful  irritants  are  empti- 
ed into  its  right  cavities.  Or  taking  the  construction  of  our  author, 
the  effect  upon  the  heart  would  be  equally  the  same,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portal  blood  is  delivered  at  the  same  cavities.  In 
either  case,  the  irritants  would  exist  in  a  state  of  concentration  in  the 
most  irritable  organ  of  the  body  compared  with  their  dilution  in  other 
parts,  except  the  lungs,  as  1  to  50,  or  more.  And  yet  the  heart  often 
remains  undisturbed  in  its  regular  action  afler  the  administration  of 
violent  agt^ts,  while  they  are  simultaneously  healing,  or  inflicting  ^ 
disease  on  other  parts.  I  present,  therefore,  d)is  isolated  fact  as  ade<- 
quate  in  itself  to  a  full  refutation  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  morbifi<i 
and  remedial  action  by  absorption,  but,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to 
that  of  the  entire  system  of  the  humoral  pathology.  If  embaif  assing 
to  the  humoralists  in  the  case  of  the  inirritable  liver,  it  is  conclusive 
in  that  of  the  heart. 

830,  a.  Thejourth  grand  assumption  of  humoralism,  a»  a  part  of  lis 
basis,  is  the  production  of  disease  and  death  by  the  injection  of  va- 
rious substances  into  the  circulation  (§  823).  These  injections  are 
made  upon  animais,  and  their  effects  carried  up  to  the  natural  diorbific 
cauaes  on  man. 
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Strange  as  is  this  analogical  ground  of  induction,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
&e  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  The  doctrine  is  thus  set  forth  by 
its  restorer,  M.  Andral : 

"  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those  of  the  snake  tribe,  and  dif- 
ferent mineral  poisons,  as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  blood 
in  the  same  manner  as  deleterious  substances  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation." ''  Those  deranzehieuts  of  functions  and  organs  produced  by 
the  experimenter,  when  he  introduces  different  deleterious  substances 
directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those  that  are  produced  by  the 
sting  or  bite  of  certain  animals ;  they  are  also  those  that  take  place  in 
small'pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  call- 
ed. They  are  the  sajne  derangements  that  appear  in  persons  exposed 
to  putrid  emanations,  vegetable  or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  from  the 
boaies  of  other  persons  that  are  themselves  diseased  and  crowded  in 
confined  places,  Sec.  (§  653).  Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  also,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly  or  badly  repaired  by  mm 
s^gkient  or  unwholesome  diet''  (§  744,  819  b), 

830.  b.  The  order  of  results  as  stated  by  Andral,  and  as  adopted  by 
all  humoralists,  is  the  following : 

''  A  vitiation  of  the  blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. Next,  in  consequence  of  such  vitiation,  an  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Lastly ^  the  blood  that  supports  the 
organs,  and  the  nervous  system  diat  animates  them,  having  suffered  a 
general  injury,  there  takes  place  a  constant,  though  not  always  appre- 
ciable, modification  of  these  organs  in  their  Junctions,  or  in  their  tex- 
ture" (§  709,  740,  744,  821,  847  d). 

831.  Injections  of  noxious  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals 
were  made  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  centuries  ago ;  and  millions, 
I  may  safely  say,  have  been  repeated  in  later  times.  But  they  prove 
only  two  thrags, — their  short-sightedness  and  inhumanity.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  show,  in  the  least,  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  nor  do  they  produce  those  constitutional 
affections  which  are  generated  by  the  natural  operation  of  morbific 
causes,  especially  on  the  human  species.  Their  action  is  commonly 
upon  the  venous  system ;  and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  my  remarkjB 
upon  phlebitis,  he  will  perceive  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  many 
experimenters  that  they  have  g^ven  rise  to  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  in 
the  brute  race  (§  744,  810,  &c.).  • 

These  devices  of  art  are  very  extensively  considered  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
all  go  to  the  proof  of  solidism  (§  827,/). 

832.  For  an  examination  of  what  I  have  designated  as  the,^A  prop- 
osition in  humoralism  (§  823),  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  401-408,  431-451). 

833.  The  sixth  foundation  is  relative  to  the  yeast  and  herrings ;  and 
the  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  references  to  this  sub- 
ject which  occur  in  §  821,  c;  otherwise,  he  may  consult  section  350, 
nos.  44,  45 ;  and  the  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  &;c. 

834.  The  seventh  ^ndamental  assumption  goes  with  the  Jifih,  and 
the  reader,  by  the  references  there,  may  satisfy  himself  of  their  degree 
of  importance. 

835.  The  eighth  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  is  the  important  fact, — imr 
portant  to  the  solidist, — ^that  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted 
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and  excreted  products.  Nor  is  it  less  important  in  its  philosophical 
and  practical  bearings  upon  the  humoral  pathology ;  since  it  is  unde* 
niable  that  it  places  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  practitioner  on 
common  ground.  Their  pathology  is  the  same ;  and  what  is  affirmed 
in  the  fo^owing  extract  of  the  educated,  in  respect  to  their  practical 
habits,  every  newspaper  in  the  land  assures  us  is  equally  true  of  the 
pretender  in  medicine.     Thus  the  extract :  * 

**  The  humoral  pathologist  neglects  the  study  of  visceral  lesions ; 
and  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  digestive  system,  he  only  con- 
siders its  secretions,  and  not  its  actual  condition,  or  the  state  of  its 
sympathies.  His  sole  purpose  is  to  evacuate  sordes,  or  to  produce  a 
flow  of  healthy  bile,  and  to  eliminate  depraved  secretions ;  and  this  he 
attempts  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  on  other  organs." 

Professional  humoralism  assumes  that  these  "vitiated  secretions" 
are  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  perverted  actions 
of  the  solids,  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  rive  nse  to  the  various 
natural  products.  And  so  the  newspapers.  l*erhaps,  however,  the 
student  may  obtain  some  ideas  to  the  contrary,  by  consulting  the  fol- 
lowing references  (§  42,  44,  53,  135,  220,  222-233J,  284-292,  307, 
314,  322-326,  327-331,  407-432,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  674, 
&c.). 

836.  The  ninth  ground  of  induction  goes  b^ck  to  ancestral  dis- 
eases ;  and  assumes  their  transmission,  by  hereditary  impurities  of  the 
blood,  to  succeeding  generations.  I  have  referred  sufficiently  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject  in  the  present  work  (§  75-80,  143-147, 
220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  591,  659,  ^66  b,  674),  and  more  exten- 
sively,  and  in  other  aspects,  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  464,  &c.). 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  again  encounter  this  part  of  the  foundation ;  but 
cannot  re^in  from  adverting  to  its  jjernicious  effects  in  practice. 
One  of  its  vague  attendants  is  the  doomne  of  "poverty  of  the  blood," 
and  this,  as  practically  applied  to  active  conditions  of  scrofula,  is  a 
fearful  scourge  to  the  human  family.  The  "  enriching  black  meats," 
and  the  "  sustaining  cordiaU,"  which  are  every  where  commended  to 
the  subjects  of  phthisis,  ii^  its  early  stages,  are  the  occasion  of  a  great- 
er mortality  in  one  day  than  ever  proceeded  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  all  diseases  since  medicine  became  an  art  (§  620,  note.  Also, 
Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  505-634,  "  Pathology  of  Tubercle  and  Scro/tda"^ 

837,  a.  Humct-a/ism  assumes,  as  its  tenth  fundamental  basis  which 
I  have  indicafid,  that  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation, som^vies  produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as 
when'adiaipistered  by  the  stomach  (§  823). 

Rarefy  ^as  this  experiment  been  tried  on  man,  in  recent  times ; 
probsbly  in  consequence  of  the  mere  transfusion  of  blood  having  been 
^^I,  and  interdicted  by  law,  in  former  times.  It  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  animals;  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  agents  exert 
their  effects  mostly  upon  the  venous  system ;  "  giving  rise  to  scurvy, 
yellow  fever  y  typhoid  fever  ^  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  ntimbMdr  another  affec- 
tions which  I  called  into  being  before  you^*  (§  744,  709,  810). 

The  case  in  which  Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  injected  castor  oil  into  his 
own  circulation  is  a  standing  reference ;  but  like  the  "  Secretary,"  it 
"  stands  alone."  What  though,  however,  it  rewarded  the  gentleman 
vrith  a  few  moderate  evacuations,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  affirmed  by 
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the  pathological  chemiat,  not  even  by  Qrfila,  that  caator  oil  haa  been 
detected  within  the  organiam  after  its  exhibition  by  the  atomach ;  and 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment  has  been  satifllactorily  tried. 

837,  b.  That  certain  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  manifeal 
q^ecific  relations  to  particular  parts  when  adminiatered  by  ,the  stom- 
ach, will  exert  specific  effects  according  to  those  relations,  when  in* 
'  jected  into  the  circulation,  is  clearly  inferable  from  the  'first  pnnci* 
pies  in  physiology.  If  vomiting  result  from  the  mere  action  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  purg- 
ing from  that  of  castor  oil  on  the  intestine,  it  should  probably  follow 
that  the  same  results  will  happen  when  either  of  theaa,  or  analogooa 
agenta,  are  injected  into  the  veins,  and  are  circulating  within  the  very 
organization  of  parts  possessing  superficially  those  relations  to  the 
same  agents  (§  150).  Each  series  of  observationa,  however,  stands 
independently  by  itself.  The  iniections  prove  nothing  beyond  their 
own  results.  They  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  super- 
ficial action ;  and  we  may  as  well  deny  that  croton  oil,  hellebore,  ela- 
terium,  &c^  act  upon  the  skin  when  they  produce  inflammation  of  that 
organ,  as  to  deny  the  same  local  action  upon  the  intestines  when  they 
increase  their  motion,  augment  their  secretion,  or  inflict  inflammation 
apon  them ;  we  may  as  well  deny,  I  say,  that  we  feel  with  the  ends 
of  our  fingers,  or  assume  that  offensive  odors,  tickling  the  throat,  warm 
water,  and  mental  emotions,  produce  vomiting  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation.  Humoralism  must  group  the  whole  under  one  cate- 
gory, and  must  include  all  those  varying  susceptibilities  which  arise 
from  habits  and  analogous  causes  as  exerting  their  morbific  ^ects  upon 
the  blood ;  for  the  moment  it  regards  the  solids  as  taking  an  initiatory 
step,  it  opens  a  door  for  its  own  expulsion  (f  651  h,  827  e). 

837,  c.  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  repuenance  of  nature  to  the  doctrine  of  humoral  absorotion  aa 
commended  to  our  confidence  by  the  experimentalist,  and  which 
eaually  confirm  the  vital  theories  of  morbific  and  remedial  action* 
whether  the  agents  be  anplied  to  the  mucous  tissue  or  to  the  skin* 
What,  for  example,  wouM  be  the  condition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphuric  acid,  wete  they  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  1  Utterly  changed,  perfectly  inert,  on  their  contact  with  the 
blood.  How,  then,  does  sulphuric  acid,  or  tihe  acetate  of  lead,  ar- 
rest the  night-sweats  of  phthisical  subjects  1  \^hf«  disposition,  I  say, 
will  you  make  of  the  universal  effects  of  certain  h||y>luble  substances 
applied  to  the  skin ;  as  the  insoluble  preparations  oixt^rcary  t  How 
will  you  account  for  the  well-known  action  of  nitric  ^^  upon  the 
liver,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  pediluvium  f  Int^yvogate  the 
chemist  as  to  the  condition  df  all  these  things,  and  many  other  analo- 
gous remedial  agents,  when  he  mingles  them,  with  the  blood. 

The  experiments,  therefore,  have  no  tendency  to  prove  tha  doc- 
trine <^  absorption.  On  the  contrary,  they  ao  to  substantiate  wlvai  I 
have  said  of  the  nervous  power  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remotci 
e^Sdcts,  and  the  importance  of  duly  considering  the  special  modificar 
tion  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs  (§  13^ 
15e,  227,  &c>. 

837,  ec  But,  afber  all,  the  foregoing  experiments  are  worthless  in  a 
practical  sense,  since  they  have  ^sen  made  (unless  in  rare  and  unsuc- 
ceesful  instaacea)  upon  a  very  few  individuals  in  health ;  and  thero- 
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fere  prove  nothing  as  to  tbeir  action  upon  diseased  conditions  (§  137, 
143,  149,  150,  152  5,  156,  163,  &c.).  And,  coming  to  the  iniUtifari- 
ons  examples  in  which  animals  have  been  the  subjects,  they  serve  only 
to  raise  our  astonishment  that  educated  men  can  have  imagined  their 
applicability,  in  any  sense  whatever,  to  the  profound  problems  of  hu- 
man maladies.  The  difference  in  constitution  alone  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposed  analogies.  It  is  conclusive,  indeed,  against  all 
sath  reasoning  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another  species, -how- 
ever apparently  allied  ;  since,  in  respect  to  the  critical  relations  even 
of  food,  there  is  scarcely  any  certainty  attending  this  inductive  process, 
while  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  influences  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial aeents  upon  different  animals  is  marked  by  every  agent  which  is 
capable  of  making  any  positive  demonstration.  Those  vegetable  poi- 
sons, indeed,  which  are  most  destructive  to  man,  and  to  many  species 
of  animals,  are  to  others  of  the  brute  tribe  wholesome  articles  of  food 
(§  18,  150,  191,  366,  447,  854  bb). 

838.  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  various  fluids  of  the  IxMy  to  the 
several  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  each  one  produces  disease  in  all  parts  to  which  they  are  not 
naturally  related,  is  conclusive  that  the  blood  cannot  be  meaicated  by 
any  agents  of  sufficient  power  to  act  upon  parts  that  are  morbidly  ir- 
ritable, without  often  endangering  every  part  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
ciple is  of  course  the  same  as  with  the  truly  morbific  aeents ;  and,  to 
be  fully  comprehended,  the  following  references  should  be  consulted 
f§  133,  136,  137,  233J,  526). 

839.  As  with  morbific,  so  with  remedial  agents.  The  philosophy 
is  essentially  the  same  (§  151).  May  we  not,  therefore,  take  from 
Nature  an  important  hint  as  to  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate, 
and  apply  it  analogically  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  causes  t 
Does  unaided  Nature  medicate  the  blood  ?  Does  she  ever  effect  a 
change  in  that  fluid  without  an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids? 
Never.  Does  she  not  always  restore  the  blood  from  its  morbid 
states  through  the  agency  of  the  solids  alone  1  How  is  it  with  smtll- 
pox,  and  measles,  and  other  self-limited  diseases  t  Art  can  do  poth- 
mg  to  shorten  their  established  time,  or  affect  their  regular  prr^ess. 
Nature  accomplishes  the  whole.  But  I  say,  again,  does  she  first  ren- 
ovate the  blood  (§  858,  861)  t  We  may  imagine  primary  changes  in 
this  fluid  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes  which  befall  the  solids ; 
but  if  this  were  true,  then,  ex  necessitate  ret,  the  resto^tive  powers 
must  commence  and  advance  with  the  blood.  In  tfco  natural  cure, 
however,  there  is  no  agent  excepting  the  solids  to  ^xert  the  slightest 
impression  upon  that  substance;  by  which  I  thus  itemonstrato  the  de- 
pendence of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  *pon  those  solids  by 
which  their  subsequent  removal  is  brought  ab<^t«  ^ 

840.  Try  the  question  by  an  infallU)le  experiment.  Apply  the 
medicine  to  the  organ  affected  ;  tartarize^  antimony,  for  example,  to 

•  the  brain  in  phrenitis,  to  the  lungs  in  pfleumonia.  ^  How  absurd  the 
proposition !  Even  in  the  primary  ac^on  of  remedies  upon  Ae  stom- 
ach, and  when  disease  of  that  org*ti  yields  to  their  t>peration,  it  is 
not  alone  from  the  direct  action  c/the  aeents,  but  greatly  so  from  in- 
ffuencee  of  the  nervous  power  tr^nsmittea  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
organ  (§  514  b,  516  J,  nos.  6,  12,  657,  658). 

Circulating  within  Uie  organization,  remedial  agents  of  an  uritating 
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nature  exasperate  disease  hx  more  ceitainlj  and  Tiolently  than  do 
cathartics  when  acting  upon  a  highly-inflamed  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  This  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  stimulant  effects  of  muriate  of  soda  when  injected  into  the 
veins  of  the  dying  subject  of  the  cholera  asphyxia.  Simple  as  the 
substance,  the  scarce  audible  heart  bounded  under  its  influence  be- 
yond its  natural  vigor,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  instantly  emer- 
ged from  its  sunken  state  into  one  of  preternatural  excitement,  and 
long  after  the  most  powerful  stimulants'  administered  by  the  stomach 
would  not  awaken,  in  the  least,  the  expiring  sympathies  of  the  heart, 
nor  violent  irritants  applied  to  the  skin  rouse  its  circulation  (§  829). 

Can  it  -be  entertained  that  pneumonia,  or  ophthalmia,  or  erysipelas, 
or  furunculus,  &c.,  are  relieved  by  the  transmission  of  the  various 
substances,  which  may  yield  relief,  to  the  very  organization  of  the 
parts  affected  1  And  when  vesication,  and  bloodletting,  and  mental 
emotions,  are  added  to  those,  a  medley  is  presented  which  defies  as- 
sumption, but  which  is  inteipreted  with  consistency  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233J). 

841.  In  former  sections  I  had  occasion  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vi- 
tal habit  by  certain  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents;  and 
what  is  there  considered  would  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
solidism  and  vitalism.  Among  the  many  illustrations  is  the  complex 
example  of  the  influences  of  tartarized  antimony  (§  549-554,  556), 
which  may  now  be  continued  with  a  more  specific  reference  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  section  to  that  of  its  mo- 
dus operandi  (§  902,^  &;c.).  Ito  several  relations,  therefore,  should 
be  regarded  in  connection. 

I  may  say,  then,  that  it  is  especially  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
humoralist,  as  well  as  the  solidist,  is  guided,  m  his  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  the  antimonial  alterative,  by  its  effects  upon  the  stomach ; 
since  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  either  than  that  all  the  remote 
effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  impression  which  the  remedy  pro- 
duces upon  the  stomach.  It-  is  not,  therefore,  quantity,  but  effect, 
gael\ric  effect,  which  is  regarded  in  the  administration  of  this  distin- 
guished humoral  agent  (§  826,  c).  The  intense  excitement  of  fever, 
or  the  violence  of  pneumonia,  yields  to  the  first  nauseating  dose  of 
the  antii^onial,  or  if  it  only  approximate  that  point  of  gastric  irritation. 
The  next,  ^nd  the  next,  in  unaltered  doses,  may  fail  of  an  equal  as- 
cendancy, w>)Ue  the  fourth  makes  no  resistance  to  the  returning  phe- 
nomena. But,  if  there  be  now  added  to  the  original  twentieth  or 
eighth  of  a  graitv  only  a  fiftieth  or  thirtieth  part,  the  phenomena  are 
again  subdued  thii^  moment  that  gastric  influence  begins.  And  in 
diis  ynj  may  we  priced,  experimentally,  by  continuing  the  same,  or 
increasing  the  dose,  a^d  find  at  each  repetition  that  the  general  re- 
sults will  conform  to  the  ^npression  which  is  made  upon  the  stomach, 
at  its  nearest  approximati^i  to  a  state  of  nausea ;  whatever  the  re- 
quisite dose, — ^however  sma)^  or  however  large  (§  556,  873). 

Again,  antimonials  are  mot%  salutary  when  they  can  be  borne  in 
gradually-increased  doses  than  where  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  a  small 
dose  fi"om  the  beginning.  The  re^on  is  this.  In  the  first,  or  most 
advantageous  case,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  not  morbidly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  obeys 
the  law  of  vital  habit  in  its  diminishing  influences  upon  the  suscepti- 
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bility  of  the  vital  states  (§  551,  &;c.),  so  that  ^e  stomach  is  not  inju- 
riously irritated ;  while,  in  the  opposite  case,  the  law  of  habit  has  its 
exactly  opposite  effect  (§  556),  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
being  morbidly  great,  and  faitber  aggravated  by  the  antimony,  dis- 
ease of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  liable  to  set  in  as  a  consequence,  and 
the  object  of  the  remedy  to  be  thus  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
may  be  shedding  abroad  pernicious  influences  upon  other  parts  in 
doses  of  extreme  minuteness,  in  a  general  sense,  the  best  dose  iB  just 
short  of  that  which  produces  nausea ;  but,  at  other  times,  occasional 
nausea  may  be  very  salutary,  and  again,  at  others,  a  full  emetic  doee 
may  overthrow,  at  once,  a  formidable  condition  of  disease. 

The  principle,  though  not  the  details,  is  universal.  Its  practical 
application  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  unlike  the  hypothesis  of 
aiMorption,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 

842.  The  eleventh  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  the  last  in  the  or- 
der of  arrangement  (§  823),  is  derived  from  the  tan-yard.  Thus, — 
animal  tissues  have  their  strength  increased  by  immersion  in  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions ;  therefore,  as  many  tonics  are  also  astrin- 
gent, they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  and  give  strength  to  the  stom- 
ach and  the  system  at  large  by  the  same  process  (§  569  b,  904  d). 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  foregomg  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  that  I  should  have  avoided  the  present  subject,  but  for 
its  incorporation  into  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  as  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  the  whole  system  in  a  methodical  manner. 

My  own  construction  of  the  modus  operandi  of  astringents  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  will  be  ex- 
tended in  subsequent  sections  of  the  present  work.  But  I  would  now 
propound  for  the  consideration  of  the  humoralist  the  modus  operandi 
oicold,  of  ipecacuanha^  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  analogous  agents  devoid 
of  true  astringency,  in  arresting  hemorrhage ;  or  how  sulphuric  acid 
checks  the  colliquative  sweat,  or  what  would  be  its  condition,  or  that 
of  acetate  of  lead,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  circulating  mass  of 
blood?  The  force  of  necessity  which 'applies  to  the  answers  will  be 
very  likely  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  classes  of  astringents 
and  tonics. 

843.  That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  may  serve  to  complete 
my  analysis  of  humoralism,  I  may  state  what  may  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  twelfth  fundamental  ground ;  though  it  is  only  an  induction 
from  the  general  assumption  that  the  blood  is  radically  vitiated,  Scc.^ 
and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  solids.  Its  "  black'' 
color,  as  it  is  called,  which  appears  in  congestive  fevers,  scurvy,  &c., 
is  taken  as  one  of  the  important  evidences  of  its  corrupted  state ;  and 
when  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  humoralism  assumes  that "  putridity*' 
has  taken  place.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  "  putrescency"  is  only  a 
corollary  of  the  seventh  proposition  in  my  analysis,  and  sustained  by 
thejlfth  (§  823,  834).  Liebig  has  gone  scientifically  into  the  subject 
(§  350) ;  and  in  the  Commentaries  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
its  merits  (vol.  i.,  p.  403-410,  418.  430-440,  442-460,  663-673).  But, 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  it  is  argued,  that,  because  the 
blood  ultimately  becomes  ''black"  or  ''putrid,"  it  therefore  takes  the 
initiatory  step  in  the*  morbid  processes.  It  is  also  an  important "  fact" 
in  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  of  humoralism,  that  the  color  of  this 
blood  is  changed  to  a  vermilion  hue  by  adding  saline  cathartics  to 
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that  wbich  is  abstracted ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
same  substances  are  taken  into  the  circulation  when  administered  by 
the  stomach,  and  that  they  then  and  there  change  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  like  manner ;  which  proves  that  the  remedial  effect  is  exert- 
ed upon  that  fluid.  There  is  no  doctrine  in  humoralism  more  strenu- 
ously maintained,  and  none  in  which  the  conclusions  are  considered 
more  logical  It  goes  with  the  rest  in  representing  the  nature  of  the 
*'  experimental  philosophy"  which  now  lies  at  the  basis  of  theoretical 
and  practical  medicine. 

844,  a.  Finally,  an  author  of  the  olden  times,  writing  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  humoralism,  but  not  of  the  professional  corps,  in  one  of 
his  sallies  upon  the  vagaries  of  philosophy,  let  slip  a  bolt  which  de- 
molishes every  material  fabric  in  medicine. 

*'  All  the  world  knows,"  he  says,  **  there  is  no  virtue  in  charms ;  bist 
a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  alone,  which  forceth  the  httm(»v  (moral 
ones),  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
from  the  parts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magrical  effects, 
9uperstitious  cures,  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizzards 
(§  197^  note).  An  empyric  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doeth 
more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a 
reason :  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  which  Avi- 
cenna  prefers  before  art,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion 
alone,  saith  Cardan,  that  makes  or  mars  physicians ;  and  he  doeth  the 
best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  di- 
versely dodi  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperi- 
ously command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another  Proteus,  or  a  chame- 
leon, can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such  force,  as  Facius  adds,  that  it 
can  work  upon  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  How  can  otherwise  blear- 
eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  1  How  does  one 
man's  yawning  make  another  yawn  ?— one  man's  p— ing  provoke  a 
second  many  times  to  p  1  Why  does  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a 
third,  or  hacking  of  files  1  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children,  but,  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
Valleriola,  Vannius,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the 
forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  nerves  and  alters  the  spirits  of 
the  other  1  Nay,  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases, 
maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  suppo- 
seth,  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause 
thunder,  lightning,  tempests;  which  opinion  Alkiadus,  Paracelsus, 
and  some  others  approve  of;  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this 
strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  hominis,  and  the  rudder  of 
this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to 
be  overruled,  and  often  overturned"  (§  167/1  note,  227, 234  e,  500 /,©, 
509,638). 

845.  Having  now  considered  the  grounds  upon  which  the  humoral 
pathology  reposes,  and  how  estranged  from  the  institutions  of  organic 
nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  the  reader  a  condensed  view  of  my  ar- 
gument predicated  alone  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  physiology. 

I  propose  showing  by  this  argument,  that  the  blood  is  neither  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  in  virtue  of  its  own  morbid  con- 
dition, nor  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  when  altered  in  its  char- 
acter by  the  morbid  action  of  the  solids. 


846.  No  one  will  deny  what  is  affirmed  by  Andrei,  that  every  mor* 
bid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  probably  followed  by  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  influences  from  bloodletting  often  give  rise 
to  very  remarkable  and  instantaneous  changes  in  the  circulating  mass 
(§  952,  a^). 

I  also  agree  with  Andral,  that  any  primary  alteration  of  the  bloody 
of  a  morbid  nature,  must,  with  greater  certainty,  produce  disease  of 
the  sotids  (§  827,  e). 

The  latter  proposition  is  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  it  is  tins 
which  I  now  aiddress. 

847,  a.  There  is  a  speciou3  parallelism  about  the  two  foregoing 
propositions,  of  which  humoralism  has  taken  no  little  advantage.  J3o£ 
are  conceded  by  the  solidists,  and  humoralism  draws  its  conclusions 
from  both,  just  as  has  been  seen  of  its  principal  data  (§  823,  &c.).  Its 
inferences  involve  the  assumption  that  the  blood  and  the  solids  sus- 
tain, reciprocally,  the  same  relations  to  each  other ;  when,  in  truth,  • 
the  distinction  is  nearly  as  mat  as  between  an  agent  and  the  object 
acted  upon.  There  is  this  difference,  however.  In  the  present  case, 
in  their  natural  state,  the  blood  is  the  object,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  agent,  and  to  maintain  its  action. 

Were  the  blood,  therefore,  to  become  primarily  diseased,  it  would 
dien  assume  the  same  relation  to  the  solids  as  any  other  morbific 
cause»  and  this  the  more  ad  on  account  of  its  incorporation  with  them. 

Now,  observe  the  humoral  premises,  as  laid  down  by  Andral,  and 
considered  impregnable  by  all  humoralists.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  is  the  very  thing  which  is  most  denied  in  humoralism, — ^the  ground 
of  flolidism  itself;  yet  is  it  put  forth  for  an  unreflecting  world.    Thus : 

1st*  Every  morbid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  followed  by 
some  change  in  the  blood. 

2d.  Every  primary  alteration  of  the  blood,  of  a  morbid  nature,  pro- 
4uces  disease  of  the  solids  (§  846). 

Therefore,  sav  Andral,  and  other  humoralists,  every  morbid  change 
in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  occasioned  by  a  primary  change  in  the 
blood.  That  is  the  logic  (§  843).  But,  we  have  seen  that  the  two 
propositions  are  not  convertible  in  a  physiological  sense,  while  they 
stand  as  independent  statements,  and  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  logic,  and  then  see  how  the  case  will  stand. 
Bv  the  first  of  the  premises,  the  solidist  arroes  that  all  morbid  lesions 
of  the  blood  are  dependent  on  primary  changes  of  the  solids.  And 
this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  strongest  force  of  analogy.  From 
the  germ  to  the  adult,  all  the  results  of  organic  life  have  their  origin 
in  organic  actions.  The  nutritive  fluid  itself,  firom  the  time  that  or- 
ffanic  actions  begin,  is  universally  conceded  to  be  either  directly  or 
mdirectly  the  piquet  of  these  actions ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  blood  can  be  regarded  as  an  agent,  is  that  of  stimulating  the  solids 
•o  that  they  shall  carry  on  the  woric  of  life  and  appropriate  the  blood 
to  their  own  uses. 

Here,  then,  we  must  steadily  regard  the  true  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  inquiry. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the  solids,  which  give  being  and  vitality  to  the 
blood,  become,  in  their  normal  state,  the  subject  of  its  morbific  ac- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  premises  of  humoralists  and  solidists*  wfaeD 
lihe  solids  are  diseased,  the  blood  undergoes  disease  in  cofltoquence. 
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If,  therefore,  diseased  blood  be  originally  the  cause  of  disease  in  the 
solids,  it  must  certainly  maintain  an  ascendency  over  them.  Moreover, 
the  solids,  in  their  turn,  react  upon  the  blood  and  increase  the  dis- 
eased state  of  that  fluid,  or  the  primary  morbific  cause ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  admitted  premises,  every  increoMng  degree  of  disease  in  the 
blood  must  be  a  cause  of  increasing  disease  in  the  solids.  Thus  would 
the  blood  and  solids  perpetually  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  and 
since  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  according  to  humoralism,  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  and  constantly  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased  and  morbific  in  virtue  of  the  morbid  state  which  it  sets 
up  in  the  solids,  it  is  plain,  if  the  doctrine  of  humoralism  were  true, 
there  could  never  be  a  recovery  from  disease,  # 

It  follows,  therefore,  1  say,  that  the  solids  having  been  brought  into 
a  morbid  condition  by  their  own  natural  stimulus,  and  their  own 
moans  of  sustenance,  and  the  morbific  state  of  the  blood  continually 
advancing,  according  to  the  admitted  premises,  every  disease  so  bo- 
ginning  must  necessarily  terminate  in  death.  For,  again,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
blood  to  its  natural  state  by  any  direct  action  upon  it  by  foreign  agents; 
and  secondly,  what  I  have  thus  shown  an  absurdity  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal admission,  since  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  natural  state  of 
the  blood  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  natural  or 'healthy  state  of  the 
solids.  Nor  can  Nature,  in  her  spontaneous  cures,  begin  to  restore 
the  blood  but  through  a  primary  recuperative  act  on  the  part  of  the 
solids.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  make  healthy  blood  but  the 
HEALTHY  ACTION  OF  THE  SOLIDS.  Better  had  the  chemist  attempted 
the  manitfacture  q£  blood,  and  eliminated  firom  it  an  '*  artificial  gastric 
juice,"  than  the  conversion  of  fermented,  vitiated,  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased, into  healthy,  blood. 

847,  b.  As  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  based  upon  fundamental  laws 
in  physiology,  which  admit  of  no  *'  exception"  (§  284-288),  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  when  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered,  or  becomes  dis- 
eased, in  virtue  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  the  blood  thus  alter* 
ed  is  not  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids.  Indeed, 
should  it  become,  under  these  circumstances,  a  direct  morbific  agent 
to  the  solids,  the  same  philosophy  would  hold,  the  san^e  effect  obtain, 
as  were  the  blood  primarily  diseased ;  since,  as  the  blood  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  solids  for  its  healthy  constitution,  the  moment  it 
becomes  a  morbific  agent  to  the  solids,  the  latter  vrill  have  lost  a  con- 
trol which  they  can  never  regain. 

847,  c.  The  fundamental  principles  now  stated  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  final  cause  of  the  blood ;  since  it  would  have  been  a 
radical  defect  in  the  animal  economy,  that  a  fluid  which  pervades  so 
universally  every  part,  which  is  intended  for  the  growth  and  nutrition 
of  the  whole,  which  depends  upon  those  parts  for  its  being,  and  those, 
in  their  turn,  upon  the  blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  is  at  all  times  in 
subordination  to  the  state  of  the  solids  in  the  natural  condition,  should 
receive  a  morbid  impress  fi-om  a  part  or  the  whole,  which  would  not 
only  defeat  its  great  final  purpose,  but  give  to  it  an  ascendency  over 
those  powers  and  actions  to  which  it  is  entirely  submissive,  for  the 
great  end  of  life,  in  their  natural  state  (§  43^  277,  278,  30d|,  303|, 
322-326,  385,  409/^,  411,  422,  424,  449  a,  464,  638.  733  d). 

There  is  an  ever-varying  culaptation  of  the  state  of  the  blood  to 
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die  Tarying  condition  of  tbe  solicb,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
9olid8  themselves.  It  proceeds,  in  equal  pace,  with  the  changes  of 
the  latter;  as  clearly  and  forcibly  exemplified  during  the  operation  of 
general  bloodletting  (§  136,  970  c).  The  properties  and  universal 
condition  of  the  blood,  therefore,  undergo  changes  corresponding  with 
any  alterations  of  the  vital  condition  of  the  solids.  "What  is  phys- 
iologically true  in  this  respect  must  be  equally  so  in  a  pathological 
sense  (§  639,  a),  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is  an  exact  product  of 
an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids,  l>y  which  they  move  on  in  harmo- 
ny (§  653,  733  d,  740.  741). 

847,  d.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  morbid  product  of  an  ulcerated  sur- 
ifice.  The  exact  condition  of  the  product  will  depend  upon  the  exact 
state  of  the  solids  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  653),  nor  does  the  prod- 
uct, however  morbid,  increase  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  unless 
it  undergo  some  chemical  change  after  its  elaboration.  Were  it  oth- 
erwise, tbe  natural  and  immediate  result  would  be  a  perpetual  in- 
crease of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  ulcer  and  of  its  secretea  product. 
The  same,  again,  is  exactly  true  of  the  blood  and  the  organs  upon 
which  it  depends  (§  133  c,  136,  137,  150-152,  740,  741). 

The  analogy  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  still  more  forcible  in 
its  connections  with  the  humoral  philosophy  of  morbid  blood,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  with  whatever  violence  morbid  secretions  may 
act  upon  sound  parts,  they  bear  a  common  relation  to  all  other  mor- 
bific causes,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  bi-ought  into 
a  morbid  state  and  generate  other  or  the  same  morbid  products  them- 
selves, they  cease  to  be  offended  by  either.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  syphilitic  virus,  or  that  of  small-pox,  excites  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, ceases  to  be  offended  by  the  virus  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
product  of  the  part.  Now  it  is,  indeed,  that  not  only  is  this  resistance 
made,  but  Nature  may  set  in  with  her  recuperative  process. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  no  physiological  coinci- 
dence between  the  foregoing  morbific  causes  and  ^morbific  blood  in 
tbe  humoral  acceptation.  The  blood,  in  the  humoral  pathology,  is 
converted  into  a  morbific  cause  by  agents  foreign  to  the  organic  prop- 
erties and  actions.  These  properties  and  actions,  I  say,  therefore,  will 
have  lost  their  control  over  the  blood  thus  affected,  since  the  bloo^  is 
their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  inta,  and  depends  upon  a  healthy 
state  of  the  solids  for  its  integrity. 

847,  e.  The  correspondence  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  between 
the  modified  vital  properties  of  a  part  and  its.  morbid  products,  and 
between  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids  and  blood  renaered  morbid 
thereby,  has  its  deep  foundation  in  physiological  laws.  The  princi- 
ple is  seen,  naturally,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  veins  to  venous  blood, 
the  ureters  and  bladder  to  the  urine,  of  the  gall-bladder  and  mucous 
tract  of  the  bowels  to  the  bile,  while  venous  blood  is  fatal  in  the  arte- 
rial system,  and  these  natural  products  excite  inflammation  in  other 
parts  (§  133,  &c.,  385,  733  d).  Mark,  however,  that  such  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  overcome  while  a  fresh  supply  of  urine  or  bilo  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  patts  which  they  had  thus  offended. 
It  is  not  now,  as  was  just  seen  of  the  syphilitic  and  small-pox  virus 
(§  847,  <2),  since  no  part  is  capable  of  having  its  constitution  so  alter- 
eid  as  to  generate  unne  or  bile,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  preter- 
natural adaptation  of  the  vital  state  of  any  part  to  the  morbific  proper- 
ties of  tbose  natural  secretions. 
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And  just  80  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  if  excited  in  the  sol- 
ids by  a  primary  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  There  will  be  uothine, 
then,  to  make  healthy  blood,  and  disease  must  go  on  to  the  death. 
The  humoralist  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  conception  of  this, 
since  he  applies  himself  to  drugging  the  blood.  The  principle  is 
deeply  founded  in  organic  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
its  practical  application  (§  847,  b). 

847,  y*.  But,  aeain,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sense  of  tolidigm,  if 
the  alterations  of  the  blood  depend  on  an  antecedent  morbid  state  of 
the  solids,  the  changes  of  the  blood  will  be  always  suited  to  the  exist- 
in?  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions,  of  which  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood  has  been  only  a  consequence,  as  in  the  fc»rego- 
ing  analogous  cases  (§  847,  e).  And  since  the  changes  are  thus  exeit- 
ed,  the  same  organic  properties  and  actions,  whatever  their  condition, 
can,  either  unassisted  or  by  the  aid  of  remedies,  replace,  by  their  own 
improvement,  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  by  others,  of  any  degree 
of  approximation  to  the  healthy  standard  ($  672,  676  a) ;  just  as  was 
seen  of  a  part  in  relation  to  the  syphilitic  or  small-pox  virus. 

847,  g.  Is  it  asked  why  the  blood,  when  it  becomes  altered  by  any 
local  inflammation,  is  not,  according  to  my  principles,  detrimental  to 
the  system  at  large  ?  The  solidist  can  reply  upon  sound  physiological 
laws,  while  the  humoralist  can  make  no  answer. 

I  say,  then,  that  all  other  paits  are  now  modified  in  their  powen 
and  functions  by  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the  local  disease  (§  222, 
&;c.,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  733  d,  811).  In  proportion  as  that 
affection  is  capable  of  modifying  the  blood,  so  does  it  exert  a  sympa- 
thetic effect  upon  all  parts  of  the  organization  {§  674,  d).  The  mod- 
ifications of  the  blood  and  the  constitutional  derangement  being  pro- 
duced by  a  common  cause,  the  blood  and  the  solids  are  universally 
adapted  to  each  other ;  the  blood  being  thus  inoffensive  to  the  gener- 
al organization,  just  as  the  virus  of  the  small-pox  is  harmless  to  the 
skin  by  which  it  is  generated. 

This  law  of  adaptation  meets  us  every  where,  both  in  the  natural 
and  morbid  states  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  great  work 
of  Design  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  In  disease  it  is  coin- 
cident with  what  is  seen  in  health  of  the  modified  iiritability  of  the 
larynx,  adapting  it  to  atmospheric  air,  of  the  pylorus  to  chyme,  fcc. 
'  The  same  as  the  adaptation  of  natural  bile  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
intestine,*  or  of  morbid,  acrid  bile  to  the  diseased  or  disordered  intes- 
tine. It  is  analogous  to  the  expedient  by  which  a  deep-seated  ab- 
scess reaches  the  surface,  and,  finally,  to  all  the  processes  of  recu- 
peration (§  156  b,  733  df  Tef&ences)»  Through  the  same  law  of 
adaptation,  also,  the  solids  are  brought  into  such  relationship  with 
each  other  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  disease  as  it  may  affect  va- 
rious parts,  and  whatever  the  variety  in  the  coexisting  conditions,  that 
a  single  remedy,  as  bloodletting,  a  cathartic,  an  emetic,  &c.,  may  be 
universally  suited  to  the  several  pathological  states.  These  cases  are 
perpetually  before  us ;  and  were  not  my  philosophy  true,  all  our  effi- 
cient remedies  would  forever  aggravate  some  part  of  a  compound  dis- 
ease. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  the  cases,  and  our  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  truth  in  the  latter  confirms  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  blood  in  the  former  (§  143,  c), 

847,  h.  Were  not  the  foregoing  all-wise  prorisions  established  in 
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the  ooiwtitaf^n  of  animak,  all  the  dtsoases  which  it  may  now  throw 
off  would  require  for  thoir  remoyal  the  ibterpoaition  of  Supernatural 
Power  (§  133  c,  151,  152).  The  morbific  blood  would  not  develop 
diaease  in  one  part  alone,  as  overlooked  b^  the  humoralista,  but  through- 
out the  universal  organiam ;  and  the  blood  itself,  becoming  progress- 
ively  diseased  in  the  ratio  of  its  morbific  influence  upon  tne  solids, 
would  hasten  the  general  catastrophe  in  an  increasing  jatio.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  of  small-pox  would  ]ipison  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly, while  the  purulent  matter  would  erode  the  body  and  lend  its 
poweiful  aid  in  the  universal  work  of  destruction.  Nature,  however, 
comes  out  triumphantly,  and  in  an  allotted  time.  We  must  look  to 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  taught  for  the  only  possible  interpreta- 
tion ;  while  it  opens  a  door  to  a  stupendous,  harmonious  system  of 
fundamental  laws. 

848.  It  will  now  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  how  it  is  that  remedial  agents  will  call  into  salutary 
reacting  sympathies  various  parts  of  the  body  not  affected  by  disease, 
but  whose  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  morbific  sympathies  re- 
flected from  the  seat  of  absolute  disease,  and  upon  which  parts  the 
i^medial  agents  might  otherwise  be  inoperative.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, various  parts  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  establishing  those 
influences  upon  the  s^at  of  disease  which  enables  Nature  to  take 
on  the  recuperative  process  (f  137  d^  e,  143  e^  149-^151,  152  ^,  163, 
^14  hf  674  d).  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  complexities  of  disease, 
the  right  remedy  will  be  at  least  compatible  with  the  whole  condition 
(^  870  aa,  891  g,  891^  e,/,  892  e,  d,  892^  c,  d). 

849.  Upon  the  foregoing  fundamental  ground  (§  847),  it  appears,  a 
fortiori^  that  if  perfectly  healthy  human  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  veins  of  a  subject  affected  with  fever,  or  scurvy,  or  inflammation 
of  any  important  organ,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  an  efled, 
while,  also,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morbid  blood  flows  out  of  the 
veins,  such  healthy  blood  would  aggravate  the  disease  (§  136,  137  &, 
£,  e,  149,  152).  This  induction  from  principles  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  even  to  the  death  of  human  subjects,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  healthy  blood  transmitted  was  small.  There  was  no  natural 
relation  between  the  healthy  blood  and  the  diseased  solids,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  became  morbific  (§  152,  b), 

850.  It  follows,  also,  from  the  foregoing  physiological  principles, 
tliat  morbid  blood  may  excite  disease  in  a  healthy  subject,  if  trans- 
ferred in  certain  quantities  into  the  circi^ation.  It  may  be  necessaiv, 
however,  that  the  quantity  should  be  large  ;  when,  as  soon  as  morbid 
action  follows,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  will  become  affected,  and  thus 
brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids 
^§  347,  e-^).  Hence,  the  great  mass  of  blood  is  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral state  by  the  solids,  and  convalescence  may,  therefore,  begin  spon- 
taneously, or  through  the  intervention  of  art. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  present  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  it  is  assumed  by  the  humoralists  that  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  primarily  morbific.  The  injected  portion  is 
like  any  other  morbific  agent  circulating  with  the  blood;  nor  does  it 
assimilate  to  itself,  any  more  than  wine,  or  bile,  when  so  injected,  the 
circulating  mass.  The  general  mass  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
solids,  and  receives  firom  them  its  deterioratbn  should  disease  ensue. 
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Nor  do08  it  follow  that  the  injected  blood  will  produce  the  same  con- 
dition of  disease  as.  that  by  which  it  was  altered  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
97,  744,  810). 

851,  a.  Finally,  the  humoral  pathology  chains  the  mind  in  igno- 
rance, and  whether  with  the  learned  man,  or  the  bolder  empyric,  leads 
equally,  in  its  amplication,  to  the  most  unhappy  practical  errors.  The 
violent  assumption  is  equally  made  by  either,  that  the  blood  must  be 
purified  or  otherwise  changed  by  the  direct  action  of  remedial  agents ; 
that  its  impurities  must  be  purged  away ;  that  the  means  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  even  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  other  insoluble  sub- 
stances ;  that  they  are  Uien  conveyed  into  the  torrent  of  the  circula- 
tion, cleanse,  neutralize,  purify  the  blood,  and  reinstate  its  natural 
condition,  as  necessary  to  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  solids.  It 
is  all  the  work  of  the  blood-making  faculty  of  calomel,  opium,  and  nux 
vomica.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  governed  by  this  in- 
dication. 

Or,  does  the  humoralist  resort  to  bloodletting;  he  professes  to 
carry  off  the  poison,  the  '*  peccant  humors,"  &c.,  by  abstracting  some 
dozen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  circulating  mass.  But  this  is  neither 
conformable  with  fact,  nor  with  the  hypothesis ;  since  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poison  remains  behind,  and  since,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  infected  mass  must  be  greatly  less  morbific  than  when 
remedies  are  applied  at  its  advanced  stages.  The  humoralist  affirms, 
indeed,  that  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  miasma,  or.of  the  virus  of  the 
dissection  wound,  &c.,  enters  the  circulation  and  fchrows  the  whole 
mass  into  a  ferment,  and  that  tliis  goes  on  progressively  increasing ; 
nay,  that  one  drop  of  blood  thus  affected  is  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  mass,  "as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  or 
"  as  one  spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask"  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
821  c).  And  yet  may  a  severe  grade  of  disease  be  suddenly  overcome 
by  a  single  bloodletting,  or  by  a  cathartic,  or  by  an  emetic,  or  by  a 
fiill  dose  of  quinine. 

But  the  humoralist,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  little  prone  to  abstrac- 
tions of  blood  in  recent  times,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  proceeds 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  his  pathology.  Cathartics  are  his  special  far 
vorites,  for  they  purge  off  the  humors,  and  cleanse  the  blood;  or  if  it 
be  quinia  for  an  intermittent,  it  is  administered  with  a  view  to  neu- 
tralize a  poison.  To  him  the  dIs  medicatrix  Natura  is  like  the  mid- 
night darkness  to  a  blind  man  (§  240,  839). 

851,  &.  How  different  the  practice  of  the  solidist ;  how  enlai^d  his 
philosophy ;  how  various  his  remedies ;  how  consistent  his  doctrines ; 
how  important  to  humanitv !  Let  a  single  example  illustrate  and  con- 
firm his  theories.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
and  the  exact  pathological  conditions,  he  cures  ophthalmia  by  an  emet- 
ic, or  cathartic,  or  by  bark,  or  arsenic,  or  iodine,  or  mercury,  or  blood- 
letting, or  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  electricity,  or  local  sedatives  or  stim- 
ulants, and  by  light  or  darkness  (§  675,  686,  904  a). 
.  851,  0.  I  tegret  the  necessity  of  the  parallel  and  the  contrast.  But 
I  speak  of  facts  and  philosophy  ;  nor  snould  I  be  true  to  my  duty  did 
I  not  speak  with  honesty  and  frankness. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 


852,  a,  Thkrapbuticb  is  the  great  ultimate  object  of  all  medicbal 
inquiries.  It  refers  back  to  the  natural  physiological  states  of  the 
body,  and  to  the'  laws  which  govern  organic  beings  in  their  healthy 
condition.  It  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology,  since  there  could 
be  no  rational  treatment  of  disease  without  a  previous  investigation 
of  its  causes  and  nature,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  relative  laws 
and  principles.  Having,  also,  for  its  specific  objects  the  means  of 
cure,  and  dieir  just  application  to  disease,  therapeutics  comprehends 
all  the  vital  relations  of  the  Materia  Medioa, 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vast  range  of  principles  which  it  em- 
braces, and  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  its  details,  it  has,  essen- 
tially, but  one  fundamental  object;  namely,  that  of  inducing  such 
changes  in  the  morbid  organic  properties  and  functions  as  will  enable 
them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  state  (§  177). 

852,  h.  We  thus  find  that  all  parts  of  our  inquiry  are  intimately 
bound  together ;  that  toother  they  form  a  perfectly  consistent  whole ; 
and  that  as  a  whole  each  part  is  necessary  to  all  the  rest  (§  137  a, 
639  a). 

Wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  should  be  so  simple  in  its 
elementary  principle ;  but  more  wonderful  still  that  a  principle  so 
simple  should  be  more  complex  in  its  attributes  than  all  other  princi- 
ples in  nature  (§  133-153,  177-182,  222-233). 

853,  It  is  an  element  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  that 
they  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  return  from  their  morbid  to  their 
natural  states.  This  endowment  has  given  rise  to  Therapeutics,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals  (§  133  c^  185). .  The  object 
of  art,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  place  those  properties  in  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  most  readily  to  obey  this  natural 
tendency  (§  189). 

854,  a.  Remedial  agents  operate  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  (§  150-152).  They  can  never  transmute  the 
morbid  into  healthy  conditions.  That  is  alone  the  work  of  Nature 
(§  524,  dy 

854,  h.  The  most  violent  poisons  are  among  our  best  remedies. 
"  Ubi  virus,  ibi  virtus,"  In  a  medical  sense,  however,  we  do  not  know 
them  as  poisons,  but  as  among  the  choicest  blessings  bestowed  upon 
man.  Poisons,  however,  they  may  all  become  wheu  not  employed  in 
their  proper  relations  to  disease  (§  150,  673,  674).  That  it  may  be 
properly  known  in  what  respects  they  are  remedial,  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  morbific  aspects ;  studied  in  their  morbific  effects  upon 
diseased,  not  upon  healthy,  conditions  (§  137,  d,  &;c.).  Thus,  also, 
shall  we  employ  them  with  a  more  solemn  reference  to  their  morbific 
capabilities,  and  under  the  deep  conviction  that  when  injudiciously 
administered,  they  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  disease. 

854,  hb.  The  foregoing  consideration  demonstrates  an  important 
fallacy  at  the  very  foundation  of  homcsopathy.  It  affects  very  seri- 
ously its  main  principle  as  founded  upon  experiments  with  remedial 
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agents  upon  the  healthy  subject.  But  the  fact  that  this  objection  hai 
not  been  advanced  is  an  evidence  of  the  little  consideration  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vast  differences  between  the  operation  of  reme- 
dies upon  healthy  and  diseased  org^ans  ;  and  if  such  palpable  distinc- 
tions be  not  observed,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  the  immense  variety  in  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  susceptibility 
in  different  forms  of  disease  and  in  the  variable  pathological  states  of 
a  common  form  (§  137  d,  150,  191,  &c.,  892|  b,  855,  856)  1  There 
is  nothing,  however,  more  important  in  medicine  than  the  principle 
which  I  am  now  considering.  But,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  its  gen- 
eral recognition  till  experiments  upon  animals  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  causes  and  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  manifested  in  the  human 
mce,  shall  have  been  abandoned.  Not  till  all  indications  as  to  the 
curative  virtues  of  remedial  agents  shall  become  limited  to  observa^ 
tions  upon  man  alone,  and  man  in  a  state  of  disease.  Not  till  all 
others  shall  have  ceased.  Not  till  principles  in  medicine  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philosophers  (^  676,  h). 
Not  till  a  proper  decision  can  be  obtained  between  the  two  methoos 
of  considering  disease  bb  propounded  in  sections  5^  a,  675,  686  b. 
Should  the  last  of  these  references  prevail,  then  must  fall,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite,  all  the  principles  and  suggestions  which  have 
oeen  derived  from  the  philosophY  which  concerns  the  external  world, 
and  yield  to  that  system  which  1  have  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of 
the  method  of  interrogating  disease  according  to  that  section  to  which 
this  special  reference  is  made  (f  686,  b). 

854,  c.  In  respect  to  the  absolute  inflneiices  of  all  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues,  they  are  essentially  morbific  in  their  remedial 
action;  as  will  have  been  duly  explained  (§  893,  ice.).  They  are 
alterative  in  disease,  as  in  heakh,  in  respect  to  the  vital  propeities 
and  actions.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  as  to  their  absolute 
action.  In  certain  remedial  quantities,  many  may  induce,  in  the 
healthy  organism,  various  degrees  of  disease  with  as  much  certainty 
as  those  agents  which  are  ccdled  morbific  It  is  upon  this  alterative 
nature  of  remedial  agents  that  I  have  founded,  in  part,  my  2%erapeu' 
Heal  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

864,  i.  The  diffisrence,  in  princi|>le,  between  die  truly  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  is  two-fold.  Morbific  causes  make  their  deleterious 
impression,  in  a  general  sense,  more  profoundly  and  more  perma* 
nently.  Positive  remedial  agents,  in  certain  quantities,  exert  such 
morbid  changes  as  are  not  profound,  and  from  which  the  properties 
of  life  may  reoover,  by  their  inherent  tendency,  thehr  normal  state. 
But,  there  is  also  another  difference  which  is  fundamental.  The  two 
dasses  of  agents  not  only  affect  the  vital  states  in  different  modes,  ac- 
cording  to  Uie  special  virtues  of  each,  but  each  establishes  changes  ac« 
cording  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  vital  states  (§  137  iZ,  149, 150, 
854  bb).  The  Materia  Mediea  is  aecessarily  founded  upon  the  fore* 
ffoiog  principles,  however  it  may  hav«  been  hitherto  unexplained,  or 
however  it  may  not  be  now  admitted. 

854,  e.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  tberefinre,  we  do  but  substitme 
one  morbid  action  for  another.     Nature  does  the  rest 

854, /I  In  conseqneiioe  of  the  laws  of  organizacton,  the  approxima- 
tioBS  of  morbid  conditions  are  soch  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  upoB 
a  certain  combinalioD  of  phenomena  certain  general  priocipIeB  of 
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treatment,  correeponding  hannoaiouBly  with  the  principles  through 
which  the  morbific  agents  have  induced  the  adverse  changes.  The 
curative  principles,  therefore*  will  be  liable,  in  all  cases  which  are  not 
exactly  alike,  to  certain  modificationB  bccording  to  the  modifications 
of  disease ;  and  these  are  to  be  learned,  especially,  from  the  vital 
manifestations  (§  150-152,  177-179,  182  b,  638,  650,  670,  672,  676, 
677,  680,  733  «-t,  741  h,  745,  756  h,  758,  766,  854  hh). 

855.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  disease,  especially  when  Nature  is 
engaged  in  the  recuperative  process,  consist  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  health,  such  as  the  various  modes  of  exercise,  change 
of  climate,  &c.  These  means  now  operate  with  greater  power  than 
under  circumstances  of  health,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  state  of  the  patient,  since,  when  unduly  applied, 
they  aggravate  or  reproduce  disease  like  agents  of  absolute  vutues 
(§  137  b,  143,  147,  149,  150,  854  M,  872  a,  902  m).  When  prodoc- 
tiye  of  useful  effects,  they  co-operate  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  ten- 
dency to  restoration  which  had  already  begun  (§  672). 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are  the  agreeable  excitements  of  imagi* 
nation,  of  society,  of  rural  scenery,  of  joy,  hope,  amulets,  charms,  &e. 
While,  abq,  some  of  these  means  may  be  powerfully  morbific,  they 
nay  be  equally  curative  of  disease  (§  226,  227,  &c.,  844). 
*  856,  a.  There  are  yet  other  remedial  means  which  may  be  called 
negative,  or  such  as  merely  allow  Nature  the  fullest  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  her  recuperative  efforts.  They  make  no  impression  upou 
the  vital  conditions ;  and  all  the  changes  to  which  they  administer 
grow  exclusively  out  of  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  tifie  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  They  consist,  there- 
fore, merely  in  removing  or  vrithholding  the  exciting  causes  of  disease^ 

856.  b.  Now  the  means  of  cure  embraced  in  this  and  the  preceding 
sections  are  of  the  highest  moment  in  every  case  of  disease ;  and  yet 
are  they  the  most  neglected  except  by  those  who  depend  on  Nature 
alone  (§  85  4, 66).  In  a  large  proportion  of  chrome  forms  of  disease,  and 
where  they  are  acute,  but  not  profound,  little  else  is  needed  than  a 
modified  system  of  hygiene  adapted  to  the  individual  cases.  Com* 
ing  to  graver  modes  of  disease,  and  where  active  remedial  agents  are 
required,  the  negative  means  are  more  important  than  in  the  former 
cases,  and  nothing  more  so  than  a  rigorously  low  diet. 

Here,  then,  is  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  contemplative  and  prac- 
tical inquirer.  Here  recuperative  nature  is  displayed  according  to 
the  Ordination  of  Providence  throughout  brute  creation.  The  animal 
sickens,  '^  starves,"  and  thus  nature  wori&s  the  cure.  Man  alone  vio» 
lates  her  law. 

857.  It  has  been  seen  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  even  the 
natural  agents  of  life,  acting  with  certain  intensities,  and  under  giv^i 
circumstances,  may  be  entirely  on  a  par ;  each  leading  with  certainty 
to  morbid  changes  which  may  transcend  the  restorative  efforts  of  na- 
ture. 

This  fact  involves  a  ^yrinciple  which  is  fundamental  in  the  Materia 
Medica ;  that  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  remedial  agents,  and  the 
duration  throagh  which  Uiey  operate,  so  that  they  shall  only  estabtirii 
such  changes  in  the  vital  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  exert  their 
ftillest  tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  heahh.  Beyond  that  point,  pea* 
itive  remedies  determine  morbid  changes  that  are  embairassing  to 
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Nature,  and  may  be  far  more  so  tha*  the  conditions  which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  primary  cause  of  disease.  This  is  a  matter  of  constant 
demonstration ;  and  if  we  connect  with  it  the  more  general  abuse  of 
fbodf  their  common  mode  of  abtion  becomes  so  obvious,  that  he  who 
may  pause  in  his  excessive  medication  should  take  the  hint  and  unite 
the  advantages  of  the  negative  treatment  (§  856).  ' 

I  am  now  upon  ground  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medi- 
cine. I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  and  to  illustrate  that  importance 
by  calling  up,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  those  fundamental  physiological 
laws  which  give  the  greatest  determination  to  the  effects  of  remedial 
agents,  in  respect  to  their  amount,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repeti- 
tion (§  889, 1),  *l  leave  out  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the  vast 
questions  which  relate  to  the  right  adaptation  of  remedies  as  concerns 
Uieir  nature,  and  the  order  of  their  triplication  (§  150).  I  would  dwell 
abstractedly  upon  the  dose  and  the  frequency  of  its  repetition.  Too 
little  reference  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life  and 
the  laws  which  they  obey  in  their  natural  states,  and  too  little  depend- 
ence upon  recuperative  nature — ay,  I  may  safely  affirm,  too  general 
an  abandonment  of  that  foundation,  and  even  a  universal  ignorance  of 
the  practical  bearings  of  sqme  of  its  most  important  elements  (§  516  <2, 
no.  6,  524  J),  have  mainly  led  to  an  abuse  of  remedies  in  respect  to 
doses  and  their  repetition,  which  has  been  more  pernicious  than  er* 
rors  in  their  appropriate  nature,  and  their  order  of  application.  That 
abuse,  indeed,  m  connection  with  the  stiftiulant  and  ioeding  practice, 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  origin  of  homcsopathy,  and  of  its  temporary 
prevalence  in  some  foreign  countriTes  (§621,  a). 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  no  attainment  in  medi- 
cine so  difficult  as  that  which  relates  to  quantity  or  dose,  or  which  re- 
quires so  much  critical  observation  of  disease ;  and  next  to  that  is  the 
'  time  when  the  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  varied,  or  some  substitute 
made.  The  most  delicate  points  are  relative  to  dose  and  repetition, 
and  these  can  never  be  attained  with  any  accuracy  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  certain  physiological  laws  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
expound  as  far  as  my  own  apprehension  of  their  nature  will  admit  (§ 
5^  a,  516  <2,  no.  6,  &c.,  686).  It  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
all  efficient  remedies  are  morbific  in  excessive  doses,  that  what  would 
be  perfectly  inert  in  one  condition  of  the  same  disease  may  be  fatal  in 
another  modification,  and  that  the  impressions  produced  are  continued 
beyond  the  time  of  their  direct  operation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  its  dose,  the  precise  pathological  conditions,  &c.  (§  149, 
150,  163,  191,  514  g,  516  c,  516  J,  no.  6,  550,  552,  556  h,  558  a, 
673).  A  repetition  of  the  means  before  the  influences  already  estab- 
lished shall  nave  ceased,  or  have  duly  lessened,  or  have  fallen  short  of 
the  intended  amount,  either  prolongs  the  cure,  or  exasperates  and 
multiplies  disease  (§  872). 

858.  The  foregoing  principle  is  strikingly  shown,  and  a  large  reli- 
ance upon  Nature  as  strongly  enforced,  by  the  impracticability  of  art 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  self-limited  diseases,  and  by  their 
spontaneous  termination  in  health.  We  caunot,  by  any  active  treat- 
ment of  small-pox,  &c.,  place  the  morbid  properties  and  functions  in 
a  more  advantageous  state  to  exert  their  recuperative  principle  than 
had  been  already  done  by  the  very  causes  of  the  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  active  treatment  embarrasses  Nature,  and  is  generally  mor« 
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gans, may  spring  up  in  the  trqly  self-limited  diseases,  which  may  ra- 
qaire  a  decisive  impression  from  remedial  aeents;  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable law  of  nature  that,  in  proportion  as  these  special  exigencies 
may  arise,  the  influences  of  their  pathological  conditions  will  enable 
the  more  general  affection  to  beaf  the  treatment  that  may  be  demand- 
ed by  the  contingent  derangements  (§  150,  156  h).  But  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  such  agents  as  may  interfere  with  the  established  ten- 
dency of  the  general  affection  to  subside  spontaneously. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  recuperative  tendency  of  nature,  the  vis 
medicatrix  neUura,  so  forcibly  displayed  as  in  the  brute  creation,  where 
instinct  alone  obtains,  and  where  organic  life  moves  on  unshackled  by 
artificial  habits  (§  856,  &). 

859,  a.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  that,  in  therapeutics,  we 
should  cautiously  avoid  those  fallacious  inductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  man  in  health,  and 
even  upon  animals  and  plants,  and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  ^*  ex- 
perimental philosophy"  of  the  ago  (§  854).  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
worst  corruptions  that  has  crept  into  medicine.  I  have  variously  in- 
dicated its  want  of  philosophy,  and  the  evils  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. They  are  summarily  comprehended  in  principles  set  forth  in 
sections  149-152.  These  principles  I  regard  as  among  the  foremost 
in  therapeutics ;  and  here,  but  for  other  reasons,  they  would  have 
been  first  announced. 

859,  b.  To  arrive  at  any  just  knowledge  of  die  physiological  rela- 
tions of  any  remedy  to  a  nven  form  of  disease,  it  must  be  considered 
in  the  opportuneness  of  its  ajpplication,  its  appropriate  degrees,  and 
according  to  the  varieties  or  constitution,  age,  habits,  sex,  &c.,  and 
according,  aldo,  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  organ,  to  the  variations 
of  any  given  disease,  its  sympathetic  influences,  and  as  those  influ- 
encesnnay  be  modified  by  the  remedy,  and  the  connection  of  the  par- 
ticular remedy  with  other  agents  that  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  be 
simultaneously  employed,  and  all  other  circumstances  that  may  favor 
or  embarrass  its  most  salutary  effects  (§  133-163,  535,  &c.,  574,  &c, 
585,  &c.,  622,  650,  651,  659-662,  671-673,  675,  685,  686,  &c.). 

859.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  salutary  action  of  remedies,  or  rather  the 
aid  which  they  may  contribute  to  the  recuperative  process,  is  common- 
ly in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  disease.  This  grows  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  properties,  as  ^eady  variously  con- 
sidered. 

860.  All  remedial  agents  of  positive  virtues,  like  all  morbific  ones, 
alter  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  cateris  paribus,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  agent  (§  652).  Each  one  affects  them  in  kind^  and 
in  a  way  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  mainly,  the  varieties 
in  any  common  geAus  of  disease,  as  in  inflammation  and  fever;  hence, 
also,  the  modifications  of  a  common  mode  of  treatment,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  cathartic,  the  emetic,  &c.,  whose  virtues 
may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the 
<$ase  before  us. 

861.  There  are  but  a  few  diseases  which  have  a  determinate  ten- 
dency to  a  state  of  health,  and  these  are,  in  consequence,  denominated 
self-limited.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  is  apt  to  arise  in  a  larve 
proportion  of  diseases  a  spontaneous  subsidence.    This  may  not  be 
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true  of  a  great  Dropoition  of  cme^;  but  the  restorative  cCbp4|ftitioQ  is 
oftea  maiufestea  in  a  great  number  ^f  iastancee  of  any  given  disease, 
while  a  greater  number  of  the  same  disease  may  run  on  to  a  &tal  tec* 
mination.  Their  morbific  causes  are  not  such,  as  in  8mal]-pox«  icc^ 
as  to  establish  modifications  of  the  vital  states  which  go  on  thn^jjff^  . 
regular  changes,  till  they  terminate  in  health  (§  858) ;  though  th^p  > 
may  be  a  strong  tendency  of  this  nature  existing,  as  seen  in  intermit- 
tent fevers.  New  agents  (called  remedial,  but  in  reality  morbific 
(§  901))  may,  there^re,  be  made  to  operate  so  as  to  develop  the 
restorative  principle  where  it  might  otherwise  fail,  or  introduce  it 
sooner  than  it  would  occur  spontaneously ;  and  thus  place  the  disease 
on  a  par  with  the  self-limited,  whose  predisposing  causes  surpass  all 
remedies,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  in  aeveloping  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
storative process. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  restorative  process,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  most  readily  established  near  the  invasion  of  disease, 
whatever  its  violence  (^  557  a,  868,  869,  &c.). 

862.  Nature  resorts  to  a  variety  of  expedients  in  carrying  out  her 
process  of  cure.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  its 
details  illustrate  what  has  been  hitherto  so  obscurely  meant  by  the  vis 
9medicatrix,  It  is  the  same,  through  all  the  intermediate  conditions  and 
complications,  from  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  a  definite  or- 
der of  results,  as  in  the  self-limited,  to  the  most  intractable  maladies. 
A  clear  and  impressive  example  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  is  seen 
in  the  progress  of  an  abscess  toward  the  surface,  to  its  t^mination  in 
health  (§  733).  Whenever  inflammation  passes  its  formative  stage* 
there  is  always  some  sensible  demonstration  of  the  tnodut  operandi  of 
the  vis  medicatrix.  These  visible  results  are  of  a  depletory  nature, 
like  redundancies  of  bile,  and  consist  of  lymph,  serum,  pus,  &c. ;  and, 
although  the  results  of  salutary  changes  in  the  morbid  states,  and  coo- 
ducive  to  the  farther  subsidence  of  disease,  they  are  apt  to  constitute 
as  forest  or  greater  evils  than  the  disease  whose  decline  had  led  to 
their  formation  (§  732  d,  733  a).  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  prevent 
these  intangible  consequences,  althoufl^h  they  grow  out  of  a  law  by 
which  Nature  aims  at  preservation  and  cure  (§  733,  e), 

863,  a.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  endeavor  to  imitate  Nature 
in  her  spontaneous  efibrts  at  relief,  so  Far  as  principle  is  concerned. 
If  these  efibrts  result  in  the  formation  of  new  products,  or  an  increase 
of  the  natural  ones,  in  certain  modes  of  disease,  our  remedies  should 
be  such,  in  the  same,  or  analogous  affections,  as  will  be  likely  to  de- 
termine an  increase  of  the  natural  secretions  (§  732  a,  &,  750  b,  785, 
801,  805).  And,  although  these  efiusions  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
parts  that  may  be  mainly  diseased  (as  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
true  of  Nature),  they  are  significant  that  favorable  impressions  are 
made  upon  these  parts.  In  the  natural  cure,.  Itlso,  it  is  these  vital 
changes,  far  more  than  thephysical  products  to  which  they  give  rise, 
diat  determine  the  cure.  This  is  artificially  exemplified  in  the  influ- 
ence of  vesicants,  rubefacients,  issues,  rooxa,  &c.,  upon  deep-seated 
inflammations. 

863,  b.  Nevertheless,  these  redundant  products,  whether  of  Na- 
ture or  of  art,  contribute  more  or  less,  as  means  of  depletion,  to  the 
restorative  process.  The  part,  however,  which  they  perform  will  de- 
pend upon  a  varie^  of  circumstances,  upon  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
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disease,  upon  the  means  employed  by  art,  upon  the  organ  from  wfaidi 
the  effusion  takes  place,  and  whether  from  that  which  is  diseased  or 
from  another  which  may  only  systain  a  moderate  sympathetic  derange* 
ment,  upon  the  nature  of  the. product,  and  whether  it  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  disease  or  induced  artificially.       * 

863,  c.  If  Nature  institute  the  effusion,  it  is  commonly  far  more 
curative  than  when  flowing  from  remedial  agents.  The  latter  operate 
mostly  by  changing  the  morbid  states;  and  although  they  ai*e  design- 
ed to  imitate  nature  in  their  general  results,  they  may  be  yet  intend- 
ed to  prevent  many  of  the  consequences  of  spontaneous  cure,  such  as 
effusions  of  lymph,  serum,  and  blood,  and  the  formation  of  pus.  But» 
in  accomplishing  this,  they  institute  an  increase  of  those  natural  prod- 
ucts which  issue  upon  open  surfaces  (§  662). 

863,  d,  l^he  increasea  piT>duct  is  most  curative  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  affected  organ.  This  is  true  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art.  If  produced  artificially  from  other  organs,  the  curative  effect  will 
be  generally  the  greatest  in  propordon  to  uie  importance  of  the  organ; 
but  the  main  effect  will  be  now  due  to  sympathies  reflected  by  the  vi- 
tal changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increased  product ;  as  when  cathar- 
tics augment  the  bile,  the  intestinal  mucus,  &c.,  or  antimonials  the 
Serspirable  matter.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vital  changes  in- 
uced  will  depend,  in  any  nven  form  of  disease,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cathartic  by  which  the  bile  or  intestinal  mucus  is  augmented.  Calo- 
mel, or  jalap,  or  castor  oil,  &c.,  may  be  speedily  curative,  when  aloes* 
or  elaterium,  or  croton  oil,  &;c.,  may  be  as  speedily  fatal.  So,  again, 
as  to  '^  sudorifics,"  as  they  are  called.  Antimonials  or  ipecacuanha, 
for  example,  though  they  but  soften  the  skin,  may  overthrow  the  most 
profound  inflammations,  when  hot  water,  or  herb  teas,  would  be  per- 
fectly inefficient,  though  they  bathe  the  skin  in  perspitatiob.  ^  Sialo- 
fogues"  fall  under  the  same  philosophy.  Horseradish  is  one  of  them; 
ut  though  its  mastication  may  keep  up  a  flow  of  saliva,  it  will  only 
aggravate  an  inflammation  which  mercury,  without  salivation,  may 
soon  subdue.  We  come  thus  to  understand  how  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  affect  the  vital  states  in  conformity  with  the  exact  vir- 
tues of  each  agent  and  the  existing  condition  of  parts  upon  which  their 
effects  may  be  exerted  (§  150).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  underatand 
why  the  vomiting  which  is  produced  by  an  offensive  odor,  or  by  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  disgusting  objects,  or  any  other  mental  emotion, 
or  by  warm  water,  is  less  effective  in  breaking  up  disease  th^n  when 

E reduced  by  an  illusion  of  mustard  seed ;  and  less  from  the  last  than 
rom  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  less  fi-om  this  than  from  ipecacuanha, 
and  often,  perhaps,  still  less  from  ipecacuanha  than  fi'om  taitarized  an- 
timony, and  perhaps  often  still  less  from  either  than  from  ipecacuanha 
and  tartarized  antimony  combined.  One  agent  impresses  the  organic 
properties  of  the  stomach  more  profoundly  and  in  a  different  way  from 
another,  and  therefora  excites  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  when  transmitted  to  the  diseased  parts, 
will  afi^ct  their  condition  in  modes  corresponding  with  the  peculiar 
impression  that  had  been  made  by  the  nauseating  influence  exerted 
on  the  raifcous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  226,  &c.}.  And  so  of  every 
other  remedial  agent  which  produces  its  effects  upon  remote  parts 
by  primary  impressions  upon  the  fl;astro-intestinal  mucous  membrano« 
or  ^e  skin,  or  any  other  organ.     The  same  is  also  equally  true  of  mor- 
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bific  agents  (§  650,  653).  •  And  Iiere,  dirougfa  ffie  foregoing  pbiloso- 
pby,  we  may  understand  tbe  reason  for  tbe  differences  in  results  be- 
tween the  action  of  cathartics,  an^  tbe  analogous  effects  of  emetics 
upon  the  intestine.  We  may  regard  it,  far  example,  as  manifested  by 
tartarized  antimony,  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  curatire  and  morbific 
agent  as  it  may  happen  to  prove  emetic  or  cathartic.  If  it  fail  of  the 
former  effect,  it  will,  nevertheless,  have  produced  more  or  less  of  that 
profound  impression  upon  the  stomach  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own 
virtues  in  their  relation  to  the  gastric  mucous  tissue,  and  when  it  passes 
on  to  the  intestine,  it  exerts  not  only  a  more  depressing  effect  upon  the 
whole  organism,  but  may  act  upon  the  intestine  as  a  profoundly  mor- 
bific cause,  and  send  abroad  morbific  inffuences  that  light  up  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs,  or  extinguish  life,  as  is  often  the  case,  ere  its 
purgative  effect  has  ceased  (f  150,  226, 228).  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  throughout,  and  there  are  none  of  greater  import- 
ance in  medicine.  No  chemical,  physical,  or  humoral  hypothesis  can 
withstand  its  force,  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  enlightened  prac- 
titioner. In  a  practical  sense,  it  should  be  the  perpetual  study  of  phy- 
sicians ;  the  touch-stone,  as  it  were,  by  which  all  remedies  are  selected 
(§  149-154,  500  «). 

A  great  variety  of  other  practical  conclusions  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  foregoing  principles.  We  see,  for  example,  from  what  is  known 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  emetics  produce  vomiting,  and  the  reaction 
which  speedily  follows,  that  they  exert  their  alterative  effects  upon 
diseaseo  parts  with  gi^at  suddenness,  and  that  the  influence  of  mere- 
ly nauseating  doses  of  the  same  agents  may  exert  their  effects  more 
gradually,  and  may  therefore,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues, 
be  more  profoundly  alterative.  The  nausea,  therefore,  which  pre- 
cedes the  emetic  effect  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  remarkably  pro- 
ductive of  an  alterative  influence  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§ 
514,  h-m) ;  prostrating  the  circulation,  and,  when  prolonged,  removing 
croup,  or  pneumonia,  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  by  the  speedy 
operation  of  an  emetic.  *  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  emetics  are 
mostly  useful,  in  their  therapeutical  aspect,  soon  afler  the  invasion  of 
disease,  when  unembarrassed  by  tbe  force  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.), 
or  during  the  intermissions  of  fever  when  nature  is  inclined  to  the 
restorative  process,  and  when,  as  in  either  case,  she  may  require  only 
a  sudden  and  temporary  shock  to  place  her  permanently  in  the  right 
way.  The  philosophy  of  their  success  in  these  cases,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly simple.  The  morbid  change,  in  one  case,  having  but  just  be- 
gun, and  Nature,  in  the  other,  being  inclined  to  restoration,  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  which  radiate  from  the  stomach,  during  the  action 
of  an  emetic,  easily  establish  new  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions, 
when  the  properties  of- life  are  enabled  to  obey,  at  once,  their  natural 
tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  This  simple  principle,  there- 
fore, leads  us  to  understand  that  the  most  auspicious  time  for  admin- 
istering an  emetic  in  intermittent  fever  is  when  the  stage  of  intermis- 
sion is  fully  formed.  There  is  now  the  greatest  suspension  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  organic  states  are  going  the  right  way.  We  therefore 
Seize  this  moment  to  prevent  Nature  passine  again  into  a  state  of  in- 
cubation ;  or,  perhaps,  a  better  time  is  not  long  before  the  expected 
access  of  a  paroxysm,  since  the  artificial  change  being  made  about  the 
time  of  the  access,  the  predispesition  is  so  crippled  at  this  particulat 
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juncture  that  tlie^ardficial  change  breaks  up,  most  effectually,  the  sue* 
cessioiu  This  intemiption  of  uie  access  of  a  paroxysm  destroys  the 
paroxysmal  habit,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  The  same  philosophy 
is  here  concerned  as  that  which  respects  the  influences  of  bloocuet- 
ting  just  before  the  access  of  the  cold  stage,  and  goes  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  that  remedy  (§  986,  ice).  But  the  most  advanta- 
geous time  for  bleeding,  if  not  demanded  by  some  inflammation,  or 
by  high  arterial  action  during  the  access  of  the  hot  stage,  is  soon  after 
that  stage  begins  to  subside ;  and  this,  next  to  the  time  just  antece- 
dently to  the  expected  access  of  the  cold  stage,  is  the  best  period  for 
admiuistering  an  emetic ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  best  period  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  cathartic,  unless  given  along  with  the  emetic  before  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  whether  Na- 
ture be  engaged  in  a  restorative  movement,  or  be  about  to  enter  upon 
a  state  of  incubation.  The  expediency  as  to  time  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  remedy.  In  either  case,  Nature  may  be  readily  turned  into 
her  favorite  course.  Conditions  are  instituted  which  correspond  witfr 
those  through  which  the  morbid  properties  take  on  spontaneouslv  the 
progressive  changes  that  result  in  health ;  as  shown  by  the  coincidence 
m  the  immediate  results  of  the  remedies,  and  those  which  ensue  at 
more  distant  times  when  no  remedies  have  been  applied.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  artificial  or  the  natural,  sweating  breaks  forth,  the 
secretions  of  the  liver,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  of  the  kidneys, 
4i(c.,  are  poured  out.  By  anticipating  nature  we  aid  her  in  consum- 
mating her  efforts  at  relief;  while  the  artificial  change  so  far  tran- 
scends the  spontaneous  improvement,  that  Nature  is  greatly  started 
along  in  her  recuperative  process,  and  often  obtains  an  impulse  by 
which  she  passes  on  triumpnantly  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
salutary  changes,  till  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  become  restored 
to  their  natural  state  (§  672,  675).  And  here  we  may  look  at  one  of 
the  reasons  why  cathartics  are  more  remedial  than  emetics  after  dis- 
ease becomes  established ;  for,  although  the  most  profound  sympa- 
thetic effects  may  be  determined  by  emetics  through  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach,  the  impression  upon  that  orcran,  as  exerted  by  the 
most  curative,  is  much  more  transient  than  ^at  upon  the  intestine 
by  the  best  of  the  cathartics  (§  514  g,  516  J,  no.  6).  This,  however, 
is  only  a  principal  one  among  other  reasons,  of  which  the  difference 
in  virtue  is  the  greatest.  Hence,  an  important  corollary,  that  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
remedies,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  agent,  and  the  time,  within  certain  limits,  dunng  which 
it  may  act  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

We  may  remark,  also,  as  intimately  related  to  the  principles  and 
practice  now  under  consideration,  and  as  farther  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  adapting  our  remedies  to  the  precise  pathological  con- 
dition of  any  given  form  of  disease  (§  675, 870  aa),  that  cathartics,  un- 
less united  wi^  an  emetic,  are  apt  to  be  detrimental  if  exhibited  just 
before  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevep ,  and  to  bring  on 
the  attack.  But  this  is  less  the  case  with  an  appropriate  cathartic,* 
such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  if  associated  with  an  emetic ;  since  the  op- 
eration of  the  cathartic  is  then  more  immediate,  less  prolonged,  and 
its  general  irritation  more  or  ifts  counteracted  by  the  prostrating  ef- 
fect of  the  emetic.    It  is  the  hone  principle  which  is  concerned  when 
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tntecedcmt  loss  of  blood  lessens  the  constitutional  irritation  of  catbar- . 
tics,  or  when  the  prostrating  effect  of  an  emetic  prevents  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  however  apparently  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
principle  reaches  very  far  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  con- 
<^ms,  especially,  the  order  in  which  remedies  should  be  apphed.  As 
one  of  its  more  obscure  details,  I  may  say  that  the  union  of  opium  with 
a  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  irritation  of  the  lalter,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  either  of  the  immediately  preceding  examples. 

From  what  has  been  just  said,  we  readily  see  one  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  between  cathartics  and  emetics.  The  #on-stimulant 
emetics,  I  say,  lessen  or  prostrate,  at  first,  the  torgBia  of  circulation 
throughout  their  widest  range,  establishing  perspiration  as  a  conse- 
quence of  salutary  changes,  white,  on  the  contrary,  cathartics  are  more 
or  less  apt  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  circulation  at  first,  and  do  not 
often  affect,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  skin.  A  knowl- 
Jfige  of  these  differences,  as  well  as  of  the  analogies  which  prevail 
among  the  influences  and  results  of  different  remedies,  and  also  of  their 
modus  operandi,  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  application  of  those 
suggestions  which  are  afforded  by  Nature  in  her  unaided  efforts  ut 
restoration. 

863,  e.  In  respect  to  the  curative  influence  of  increased  effusions, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  .of  the  product  which  arti- 
ficial or  natural  changes  may  bring  about  (b).  By  the  natural  process, 
in  local  inflammations,  lymph,  and  serum,  and  pus  are  a  good  deal  alike 
in  the  amount  of  effect  (§  732,  c2),  and  redundancies  of  bile  are  next  in 
the  relief  of  hepatic  derangements.  Lea^t  of  all,  in  respect  to  organic 
products,  is  increased  mucus.  But  this  will  depend  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part.  It  is  most  curative  in  inflammations  of  the  lun^, 
far  less  in  intestinal  inflammation,  and  still  less  so  in  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  (§  133,  &c.^.  The  inorganic  products  contribute  very  little, 
by  their  augmentation,  to  the  curative  process,  whether  naturally  or 
artificially  induced.  Perspiration  is  more  so  than  urine.  When  these 
products,  however,  flow  abundantly,  the  salutary  effects  depend  most- 
ly upon  the  vital  changes  from  which  the  redundancies  emanate.  Hu- 
moralism,  on  the  other  hand,  imputes  all  to  the  augmented  product  (§ 
514,  h).  That  is  the  difference  between  solidism  and  philosophical 
humoralism.  The  former  detects  the  cause  and  renders  it  his  polar 
star  in  his  philosophical  and  practical  movements ;  the  latter  mistakes 
the  effect  for  the  cause,  analyzes  the  blood,  or  the  saliva,  or  the  urine, 
and  according  to  the  real,  or  artificial,  or  imaginary  developments  of 
the  test  glass  and  crucible,  he  neuti*alizes  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  purg^es 
off  ozmazome,  or  jpicromel,  or  cholesterine,  and  taps  the  abdomen  to 
cure  the  dropsy ;  while  the  charlatan  *'  holds  up  the  mirror,**  and  all 
the  world  believes  the  shadow  reflected  "  Nature*'  (§  5^,  349  d^  851). 

863,  y.  But  Nature  has  one  means  of  depTetion  which  stands  for  all 
the  rest.  And  so  it  does  in  the  hands  of  art.  This,  I  need  not  add, 
is  loss  of  blood.  Here  Nature  and  art  meet  Upon  common  ground. 
Both  interpose  the  remedy  for  the  direct  subversion  of  disease,  and 
both  equally  prevent  thereby  the  formation  of  other  products  (§  805, 
890  d-g,  1019).  Indeed,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  remedy,  and 
such  its  direct  effect  in  changing  patjpplogical  conditions,  that  I  shall 
enter  largely  upon  the  philosophy  of  it^  operation,  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  disease. 
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863«  g.  What  we  liaTe  now  seen  of  Natute  and  of  ait,  in  respect  to 
inflammatoTy  diseases,  is  equally  true  of  fever.  The  effusions,  how- 
ever, which  Nature  institutes  in  fever  are  less  various  than  in  inflam- 
mation, and  proceed  from  organs  connected  with  the  external  world. 
Bat  here  they  are  more  universa),  and  it  is  here  as  fever  is  complicated 
wicfa*venoa8  congestions  that  Nature  makes  the  same  demonstration 
with  the  remedium  prinapale  as  she  does  in  obstinate  affections  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  stomach  (§  805). 

863.  h.  It  is  a  common  event  for  disease  to  persist  ^intil  great  ema- 
ciation, and  ether  signst  denote  approaching  death,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  restorative  process  to  set  in,  and  where  no  secreted  prod- 
ucts had  apparently  contributed  to  the  change.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  emaciation  has  been  more  or  less  an  equivalent.  And  hero, 
again,  a  lesson  may  be  taken  from  Nature,  on  the  subject  of  diet,  by 
those  who  will  not  listen  to  her  law  as  proclaimed  by  the  instinct  of 
animals.  But  even  where  disease  is  maintained  by  errors  in  food,  tbere 
may  be  yet  remaining  hope  fix>m  emaciation. 

864.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  salutary  changes  which  occur 
spontaneously  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections  lead  to  a  va- 
riety of  evacuations  from  the  secretory  and  excretory  apparatus,  and 
within  the  organization,  of  which  effusions  of  blood  are  the  most  effi- 
cient. Art,  in  its  imitation  of  Nature,  has  proved  that  she  is  the  only 
guide ;  and  since  fever  and  inflammation  comprise  all  the  severe  forms 
of  disease,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  spontaneous  chan- 
ges which  correspond  with  those  induced  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  those  practitioners  who  oflen  resort  to  that 
class  of  agents  have  but  very  imperfect  views  in  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy* cmd  are  astray  from  the  path  of  Nature. 

865.  No  remedial  agents  are  truly  specifics ;  though,  for  conven- 
tional purposes,  the  designation  is  useful.  Mercurials  will  often  fail 
of  cunng  syphilis,  where  a  non-stimulant  diet  may  succeed  alone. 
Cinchona  may  exasperate  an  intei*mittent,  when  arsenic  or  cobweb 
would,  readily  succeed.  There  is  no  remedy,  indeed,  however  adapt- 
ed to  the  cure  of  any  given  disease,  .which  will  not  sometimes  fail,  and 
admit  of  a  substitute  apparently  <^uite  different.  Bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, &C.,  will  generally  remove  intermittent  inflammation ;  but  cases 
occur  in  wjiich  the  special /ebrT/vge  virtue  of  cinchona  is  necessary.. 

866.  All  remedies,  therefore,  are  only  so  in  relation  to  diseases  upon 
which  they  may  exert  salutary  effects  (§  149,  150).  Cinchona,  for 
example,  is  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  if  no  local  diseases  of  se- 
verity exist ;  but  if  so,  it  will  C9mmonly  exasperate  the  fever,  and  is 
then  a  morbific  agent  (§  854,  857)k  Its  tonic  virtues  then  transcend 
ha/ebrifitge. 

The  fgrmer  of  this  remarkable  combination  of  virtues  may  be  the 
best  for  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  or  of  the  stomach,  if  no  inflam* 
mation  be  present ;  otherwise,  it  is  morbific.  It  should  be  constantly 
before  us,  that  a  tonie,  an  antiphlogistic,  &c.,  are  only  such  when  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  before  us.  With  this  understanding,  we  are  fed 
to  investigate  the  exact  pathology  of  the  case,  and  its  various  attend- 
ing circumstances  (§  673,  675,  685,  686). 

867.  The  curative  effect  of  remedies  is  more  or  less  pro^^ressive. 
When  ths  primary  state  begins  to  giv0  way,  a  new  pathological  con- 
dition is  introduced,  and  so  du  in  regular  progress  where  there  is  an 
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uninterrupted  decline  of  diaease  (§  672).  But  it  rarely  happens  that 
diseases  are  diverted  from  the  essential  pathological  character  with 
which  they  begin. 

The  curative  effect  commences  at  the  first  moment  a  favorable  im> 
pression  is  made  upon  the  seat  of  disease  or  upon  any  part  capable  of 
ptrticipating  sympathetically  in  the  restorative  process,  and  terminates 
when  that  exact  change  is  made  in  the  diseased  properties  and  func* 
tions  which  is  most  conducive  to  their  spontaneous  recovery.  When 
remedies  are  caaried  beyond  that  point,  they  are  apt  to  become  roor* 
bific.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  but  dimcult»acquisition8, 
to  determine  when  our  remedies  should  be  discontinued,  or  moderated. 

868,  a.  It  should  be  a  great  object  of  art  to  render  the  associated 
train  of  patholo^cal  states  as  short,  and  make  it  consist  of  as  few 
changes,  as  possible.  In  a  geueral  sense,  therefore,  where  disease  is 
intense,  the  first  remedial  impressions  should  be  strongly  made  ;  but, 
in  doing  this,  the  right  agents  should  be  selected.  It  would  answer, 
for  instance,  to  exhibit  a  decisive  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  at  the  on- 
set of  pneumonia ;  but  it  would  be  sad  practice  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestine.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  adapted  to  either  case,  and  is 
the  right  initiatory  remedy  for  both. 

As  the  favorable  changes  advance,  our  remedies  should  become 
milder  and  milder,  till  that  critical  point  is  attained  where  Nature  re- 
quires only  the  occasional  interposition  of  art  to  accomplish  the  remo- 
val of  some  slight  obstacles  that  are  more^or  less  liable  to  spring  up 
during  convalescence;  such  as  constipation,  deficient  secretion  of 
bile,  &C. 

868,  b.  Our  remedies  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  yet  disease  shaU 
increase  by  the  force  of  its  intensity  (§  685,  no.  9).  In  such  a  case, 
however,  we  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  due  amount  of  the  remedial 
agent ;  and  this  we  shall  see  to  be  ofl»n  true  of  bloodlettinflr.  But  it 
is  rarely  so  of  any  internal  agent ;  there  being  a  prevailing  disposition 
to  medicate  largely.  We  have  thus  a  positive  aouse  of  drugs  and  a 
negative  abuse  of  bloodletting.  Being  sure  of  the  right,  we  should 
steadily  pursue  it ;  repeating  the  remedy,  or  associating,  or  substitu- 
ting, others  of  analogous  virtues  in  relation  to  the  case  bNefbre  us,  till 
their  effects  are  pronounced  by  a  manifest  decline  of  the  symptoms. 

869,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  full  salutary  changes  ^ill  be  ef- 
fected, will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  mainly  upon 
the  period  of  the  disease.  All  diseases  being  most  easily  and  speedily 
arrested  near  the  time  of  their  beginning  (§  557,  a),  the  difficulties  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  their  unmitigated  duration,  or  any  increase 
they  may  sustain.  They  soon  begiif  to  acquire  the  obstinacy  of  a  mor- 
bid habit  (§  535,  &c.),  to  involve  sympathetically  other  organs,  and  to 
result. in  disorganization,  effusions  of  serum,  &c.  (§  660,  712-718, 
732  d). 

870,  a.  Some  remedies,  in  their  greatest  proper  latitude,  make  a 
derive  impression  much  sooner  and%noFe  effectually  than  others,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  disease,  and  where  either  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Bloodlettinjr,  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  operates  mt 
more  immediately  and  decisively  than  any  other  remedy,  and  cathar- 
tics a^e  generally  next  And  so  of  many  individual  cathartics  which 
may  oe  appropriate  to  a  given  condition  of  disease.  The  sfline  may 
be  slowly  and  moderately  usefiil,  and  some  of  them  better  than  oth- 
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en ;  castor  oil  more  speedy  and  effectual ;  jalap  mqire  to;  calomel  far 
more  so ;  and  the  united  force  of  calomel  and  jal^p  m(^  greatly  tran- 
scend either.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  feyer  at  its 
onset  may  be  completely  subdued  by  t\i6  alterative  action  of  an  appro- 
priate emetic.  Tartarized  antimony  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty ;  ipecacuanha  comes  next;  but  most  of  the  other  emetics  would  be 
perfectly  useless  or  detrimental.  The  union,  however,  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  improves  the  useful  alterative  virtue  of  each,  and 
lessens  the  chance  ot  morbific  action  irom  the  antimonial  (§  150). 

870,  aa.  Remedies  sometimes  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect 
upon  one  part  of  a  compound  disease,  but  may  fail  in  respect  to  other 
parts ;  or,  if  not  justly  applied,  they  may  assuage  a  part  of  the  disease, 
but,  from  their  want  of  proper  relation^o  other  parts,  they  may  prove 
morbific  to  these  conditions,  and  thus  indirectly  reproduce  that  part  of 
the  malady  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  subduing.  But  this 
will  not  happen  with  the  right  remedy  (§  150, 552  a,  665, 848).  Blood- 
letting, for  example,  may  quickly  subvert  pneumonia  when  complicated 
with  small-pox,  out  will  not  shorten  the  natural  progress  of  the  more 
general  malady  (§  858).  But  the  remedy  will  now  be  {Perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  whole  condition  of  disease ;  since  the  local  inff  amma- 
tion  has  brought  the  specific  form  under  its  influence,  and  bloodletting 
now  operates  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  adaptation  (§  137  c,  143  c, 
847,  &c.).  Through  the  same  law  quinine  ma^  be  peculiarly  salutary 
in  some  cases  where  pleurisy  is  complicated  with  small-pox,  if  the  for- 
mer affection  be  owing  to  the  remote  causes  which  generate  intermit- 
tent fever ;  but  will  exasperate  the  whole  condition  of  disease  if  the 
pleuritic  affection  be  owing  to  any  other  cause.  Much,  also,  may  de- 
pend upon  a  coexistence  of  different  virtues  in  a  remedial  aeent,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  amount  of  its  doses.  Thus,  qmnia,  in  the 
dose  of  five  or  ten  grains,  ma^  speedily  arrest  an  intermittent  fever  by  its 
fehrifuge  virtue.  But  Uiat  is  bad  practice ;  since,  by  its  associate  ionie 
virtue,  it  is  likely  to  increase  or  to  induce  local  congestions ;  thus  leav- 
ing the  patient  imperfectly  cured  and  subject  to  relapses  (§  769).  But,  * 
in  these  cases,  the  local  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  so  apt 
to  be  modified  by  the  predisposing  cause  of  ^e  febnle  affection,  that 
repetitions  of  a  small  dose  of  quinine  may  be  curative  as  to  the  whole 
condition  of  disease.  I  have  twice  seen,  in  my  own  family,  the  most 
formidable  grade  of  remittent  fever,  of  long  duration  and  attended  by 
the  foregoing  complications,  ardent  heat,  thread-like  pulse,  loss  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  where  hope  of  recovery  had  been  abandoned,  yl%ld  to 
less  than  a  grain  of  quinine,  divided  into  sixteen  doses  (§  137  d^  6^  h^ 
756,  811,  813  h,  857).  , 

870, 6.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  best  experience  sustains  what 
is  enforced  by  my  interpretation  of  the  podus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents,  that  simplicity  of  treatment  should  distinffufeh  the  course  of 
the  practitioner.  Where  diseases  are  circumscribed,  he  will  have 
little  need  of  variety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  compound- 
ed the  affection,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  necessary  to  bring  several 
affents  into  operation.  In  simple  pleurisy,  an  appropriate  loss  of 
blood  may  be  the  only  requisite  means,  and  an  emetic  at  the  invasion 
of  croup.  But  if  pleurisy  be  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  liv- 
er, or  with  idiopathic  fever,  &c.,  several  other  agents  may  be  neces- 
•ai7  to  meet 'these  complications.     Much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
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tbe  stage  pf  the  tf  sease  when  the  treatment  is  began.  There  mustr 
be  barmoqj^  h#weT«r,  atneng  the  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  eon- 
fbnming  to  the  general  modifications  of  disease,  and  the  existing  sus- 
ceptibilities to  their  influence  ^  150,  870  aa,  871,  888  b). 

871.  We  have  variously  seen  how  the  susceptibility  of  organs  to 
the  influence  of  remedial,  as  well  as  moi4)ific,  agents  may  be  increas- 
ed by  antecedent  impressions  from  other  causes  (143, 145,  149,  150, 
566,  &c.).  This  is  mndamental  in  therapeutics,  and  carries  us  back 
to  preceding  statements  (§  672,  867,  868).  The  administration  of 
remedies  proceeds  greatly  upon  this  principle.  One  prepares  the 
way  for  the  favorable  operation  of  another,  or  which  last  might  be 
otherwise  injurious.  A  remedy  which  is  curative  under  one  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  may  aggravate  disease  when  that  combination 
i^  a  little  varied.  The  cathartic  which  would  not  irritate  intestinal 
inflammation  immediately  after  bloodletting,  might  greatly  exasperate 
the  disease  if  exhibited  without  the  antecedent  loss  of  blood.  And 
BO  of  vesicants,  Sec.  Indeed,  so  profoundly  and  rapidly  curative  is 
bloodletting  of  inflammatory  affections,  and  so  greatly  does  it  promote 
the  useful  effects  of  other  remedies,  or  arrest  their  morbific  action,' 
that,  whenever  it  is  indicated,  it  should  precede  all  others ;  and  then 
it  will  be  often  found  that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  all  others. 

Hence  a  great  doctrine  in  therapeutics,  that  the  order  in  which 
remedial  agents  are  applied  should  be  in  their  best  individual  rela- 
tions to  the  existing  pathological  state,  whether  that  state  may  depend 
exclusively  upon  the  primary  causes,  or  as  modified  by  the  subsequent 
treatment  (§  137,  J,  &c.). 

This  principle,  however  manifest,  enforces  a  thorough  knowledge, 
not  only  of  physiology  and  pathology,  but  of  the  exact  capabilities  of 
remedial  agents,  of  their  various  doses,  and  of  their  modus  uperandi, 
in  any  given  pathological  state.  Its  highest  practical  attainment  is  the 
highest  consummation  of  medical  skill  and  science.  It  is  the  ne  phu 
viUra  of  medicine  (§  857). 

872,  a.  The  last  section  involves  the  principle  which  is  concerned 
in  the  combination  of  medicines.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more,  and 
according  to  the  exact  virtues  of  each  substance,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  proportion  of  each,  we  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  remedy, — add* 
a  new  one  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  thus  seen  that  art  may  mul-* 
tiply  remedial  agents  to  an  almost  endless  extent ;  and  this  explains 
the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  do  not  oft-'' 

'  en  se^  for  desirable  virtues  in  the  inferior  medicines.     By  variously  ' 
conAining  two  or  more  of  a  limited  number,  new  virtues  are  evolved, 
however  analogous,  in  almost  every  prescription  for  disease. 

By  this  process,  what  might  be  otherwise  highly  morbific  may  be. 
rendered  curative.  The  cathartic,  which  given  alone  might  aggra-- 
Tate  intestinal  inflammation,  may  be  oflen  rendered  safe  and  useful 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium  or  hyoscyamus ;  and  thus*  too,  the  ne-' 
cessity  of  antecedent  bloodletting  may  be  sometimes  avoided.  The 
narcotic  so  lessens  irritability  that  the  cathartic  is  innoxious,  and  \n 
thus  enabled  to  establish  a  favorable  pathological  change.  How  ad- 
Terse  to  humoralism  this  single  ex|imple,  how  con  firm  atorjr  of  the  doc- 
trine which  I  have  taught  of  the  action  of  remedies  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  life  (^  188  a,  189,  &c.) !  Add  to  the  cathartic,  guarded  by  the 
narcotic,  a  grain,  or  more  or  leas,  of  ipecacuanha,  aiiid  new  akerative 
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inflaences  may  spring  up,  of  great  pomr  and  extent ;  eaqfi  ingredi* 
enty  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  ^ach,  modifying,  inereasing, 
and  extending  the  alterative  action  of  each,  but  in  aach  ^a  combined 
manner  that  the  compound  acta  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  individual 
parts  (§  188^  d,  514  h,  889  k). 

Take  another  example ;  for  these  examples  not  only  illustrate  im- 
portant principles,  but  are,  in  themselves,  practically  important.  In 
a  case  of  common  remittent  fever,  near  its  invasion,  we  may  proceed 
with  decision,  employ  bloodletting,  calomel  and  jalap,  and  speedily 
pretty  well  overcome  the  disease.  The  most  that  the  patient  will  im-* 
mediately  afterward  require  will  be  rest,  low  diet,  and  mild  influences 
by  certain  cathartics.  The  best  of  these,  till  the  bile  begins  to  assume 
a  good  yellow  color,  will  be  small  dosas  of  castor  oil ;  for  this  cathar^ 
tic  exerts  a  peculiarly  alterative  iniloence  upon  the  liver.  When  the 
dejections  shall  have  put  on  a  natural  aspect,  castor  oil  begins  to  irri« 
tate  the  intestine  rather  injuriously,  and  this  effect  increases  as  its  rep* 
etition  goes  on ;  although  given,  perhaps,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonfol, 
or  a  half  tea<spoonfu]  only,  to  an  adult.  It  is  also  then  apt  to  nauseate 
the  stomach  and  prostrate  the  strength.  Convalescence  has  now  ad« 
yanced  too  far  for  this  active  agent,  and  some  other  should  be  substi- 
tuted to  maintain  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  procure  one  evac* 
nation,  at  least,  daily.  Now,  I  know  of  no  mild  cathartic  which  it 
exactly  suited  to  this  state  of  things.  If  we  employ  moderate  doses 
of  Rochelle  salts,  they  operate  too  superficially ;  mainly  upon  the  mu* 
cous  tract  of  the  intestine,  and  are  also  apt,  in  this  condition,  to  irritate 
that  membrane  injuriously.  Magnesia  is  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  it  respects  the  superficial  efiect ;  and  rhubarb  alone  is  too  stimula- 
ting  to  the  whole  system,  and  to  the  mucous  tract.  But  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  its  influences  to  the  liver,  and  of  promoting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  system,  when  this  part  of  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  effect  can  be  properly  restrained. 

Now,  the  foregoing  three  agents  m  combination,  and  in  proportions 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  convalescent 
from  fever,  who  has  passed  the  stage  when  castor  oil  ceases  to  be  use- 
ful. The  magnesia  corrects  the  irritating  eflects  of  the  Rochelle  salts, 
and  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may  exist  in  the  primce  vise,  while  each 
counteracts  any  injurious  stimulant  action  of  the  rhubarb,  so  only  the 
proportion  of  rhubarb  be  not  too  large.  The  rhubarb,  also,  in  its  turn, 
gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  counteracts  the  prostrating  efrect 
of  the  saline  substance,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  compound  a  sympa- 
thetic influence  over  the  liver,  by  which  ^  free  secretion  of  btle  is 
maintained  till  health  is  estaliiished. 

Nature  has  carried  out  this  principle  of  combination  very  extensively, 
and  has  thus  supplied,  in  numerous  substances,  a  variety  of  virtues 
in  each  one,  which  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
disease.  W®  see  it  strongly  pronounced  in  the  cathartic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties  of  rhubarb ;  in  the  febrifiige  and  tonic  virtues  of 
cinchona ;  in  the  soporific,  anodyne,  and  relatively  astringent  proper- 
ties of  opium ;  in  the  narcotic  and  laxative  virtues  of  hyoscpimus,  &c.. 
Indeed,  so  mspifbld  is  this  union  of  virtues,  that  art  has  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  elaborated  many  in  th^  form  of  the  alka- 
loids, &C.,  l^  which  greater  simplicity  is  obtained. 

It  is  not  onnsual  to  meet  with  prescriptions  in  systematic,  labor- 
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saving  works,  embracing  seYoral  articles,  with  definite  proportions  of 
eacli,  wbich  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  This 
practice  is  tfot  only  wanting  in  philosophy,  but  is  clearly  empyrical; 
since  the  adaptation  of  remedies,  both  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound,, and  their  relative  proportions,  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
united  circumstances  of  every  case,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  moment; 
especially  in  all  the  forms  of  acute  disease.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
diat  this  great  object  of  medical  science  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  every  case  whenever  a  prescription  is  made. 
It  implies  a  great  range  of  inquiry,  an  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
pathological  conditions,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
each  remedial  agent  (§  686,  d).  Hence,  also,  the  voluminous  reports 
of  cases,  with  or  without  the  *'  numerical  method,"  are  only  useful  for 
the  institution  of  principles  in  medicine  (§  672,  867).  It  is  so  with 
every  thing,  with  mod  itself  in  every  case  of  disease.  The  principle 
extends  even  to  light  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia ;  which  also  sup 
plies  another  proof  of  the  coincidence  in  the  philosophy  that  relates 
to  the  operation  of  light  and  other  vital  agents  (§  74,  188^  d).  And 
so  with  the  agreeable  emotions  of  the  mind  (^  500,  539  c,  855). 

If  the  reader  will  now  attend,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
principle,  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &b.), 
of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &c.),  and  to  other  special  cir- 
cumstances which  favor  the  operation  of  remedies  (§  143  e,  &c.,  Sec.), 
he  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  of  his  power  in  die  judicious  com- 
bination of  a  few  only  of  tho  best  remedies.  But,  to  accomplish  this 
art  of  combining  remedies,  in  connection  with  the  requirements  in  the 
preceding  section  (§  871),  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
ground  which  forms  the  basis  of  therapeutics. 

872,  b.  And  yet  I  would  not  abandon  any  part  of  the  materia  med- 
ica.  I  would  hold  it  all,  and  all  in  connection ;  that  what  is  good  may 
be  compared  with  what  is  indifierent  or  bad,  and  our  knowledge  of 
remedial  virtues  and  remedial  action  be  thus  extended.  There  is 
also  scarcely  a  recognized  means  of  cure  but  is  hallowed  by  the  ser- 
vice it  has  done,  and  which  it  may  do  again,  in  enlightened  hands, 
where  the  better  means  are  wanting.  It  was  with  such  intentions, 
and  to  promote  the  habit  of  a  critical  investigation  of  each  member 
of  the  materia  medica,  that  I  was  prompted  to  an  attempt  of  arrang- 
m^the  whole  according  to  their  physiological  aspects  and  therapea- 
tic9l  capabilities. 

873,  a.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  recollected,  that  many 
remedies  are  cumulative  in  their  effects  when  employed  in  smaU 
doses ;  while  the  effects  of  others,  on  Hm  contrary,  lessen  by  use  (§ 
549-559).  The  action  of  the  former,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
observed  during  their  progressive  administration,  that  they  may  be 
promptly  diminished  or  discontinued.  The  latter  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  eoual  objection  of  becoming  morbific,  as  they  mupt  be  oflen 
increasea  to  obtain  progressively  their  original  effects;  but  much  may 
be  lost  by  nefflectine  the  ascenaency  of  habit  in  its  aspect  of  dimin- 
ished susceptibility  (§  635,  &c.,  841,  889  b). 

ISiese  two  important  groups,  however,  aie  liable  to  some  essential 
modi6cations.  M^pcurials,  for  example,  in  their  donstitutional  altera- 
tive sense,  are  cumulative  in  respect  to  most  adults,  but  very  little  so 
in  regard  to  children,  who  are  generally  insusceptible  of  salivation. 
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Again/in  respect  to  agents  which  become  inoperative  from  hahit,  this 
is  often  trae  of  them't)n1y  in  certain  small  doses,  and  when  frequent-  / 
ly  repeatedi  Tartarized  antimony,  in  its  minimum  dosei^  generally 
dimintsheSi,  the  ii^tability  of  the  stomach.  But,  if  carried  to  the  point 
of  nausea,  its  effects  will  then  be  often  cumulative,  and  the  dose  must 
be  diminished,  or  incessant  and  aggravated  vomiting  may  follow  (§ 
556,  841).  Opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c.,  lose  their  effects,  more  or  less, 
from  habit,  when  continued  at  certain  intervals,  as  twelve  hours,  and 
the  dose,  if  expedient,  may  be  increased ;  but  if  repeated  as  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  as  once  in  six  hours,  or  less,  they  are  cumulative, 
and  the  aose  must  often  be  diminished.  By-and-by,  however,  under 
this  frequency  of  exhibition^  irritability  becomes  obtuse  in  relation 
to  the  agent  employed,  the  opposite  influence  of  habit  obtains,  and  the 
dose  must  be  increased  to  procure  the  original  effect. 

Many  agents  continue  to  produce  about  the  same  effects  in  the  same 
doses,  administered  at  certam  intervals,  however  long  continiled.  Such 
is  true  of  ipecacuanha,  and  those  vegetable  substances  which  are  alli- 
ed to  it  So,  generally,  of  iodhie,  and  many  of  its  combinations. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  intervals  between  the  doses.  Un- 
like tartarized  antimony,  wnich  it  resembles  in  so  many  respects,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  cumulative  as  the  intervals  shorten  below  four  hours, 
when  the  dose  is  a  grain.  The  ipecacuanha  will  then  often  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting,  while  the  antimonial,  though  repeated  at  far 
shorter  intervals,  is  apt  to  lose  its  effect  unless  progressively  increased 
to  an  extent  which  would  prove  emetic  at  the  first  dose. 

873.  b.  In  larger  doses,  or  in  their  greatest  admissible  extent,  all 
the^  foregoing  agents  are  apt  to  be  cumulative.  This  is  true  of  the  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  though  more  so  of  some 
man  of  others.  The  dose  of  aloes  which  purges  from  the  beginning 
must  be  often  greatly  lessened  at  the  subsequent  doses ;  or  what  was 
originally  only  a  mild  effect  may  soon  become  a  violent  one.  This  is 
also  remarkably  true  of  castor  oil.  All  the  cathartics,  also,  when  ad- 
ministered daily  in  small  doses,  commonly  raise  the  irritability  of  the 
intestine,  and  operate  with  increasing  energy,  though  in  some  of  the 
cases  a  part  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  an  increased  production  of 
bile  (§  556,  b). 

874.  It  is  an  important  circumstance,  philosophical  and  practical, 
that  the  operation  of  narcotics  is  remarkably  influenced  by  pain,  and 
by  certain  states  of  the  great  centre  of  sympathies,  as  in  delirium  a 
poiu.  It  is  fatally  opposed  to  the  physical  hypotheses,  and  to  thera- 
peutical conclusions  irom  experiments  on  animals  or  on  man  in  a  state 
of  health. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher  that  pain  has  no 
remarkable  modifying  influence  upon  any  remedial  agents  excepting 
the  narcotics ;  and  of  those,  such  only  as  have  a  special  relation  to 
sensibility  (§  194,  &c.,  891). 

875.  We  have  now  seen,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties  to  salufliry  impressions,  and  their  inherent 
tendency  to  a  state  of  restoration,  when  driven  by  disease  from  their 
natural  standard,  has  given  rise  to  two  general  modes  of  treatment, 
which  are  familiarly  known  as  the  etctive  and  the  teatching  or  expect- 
a$U  (§  853). 

876.  The  acUve  method  consists  in  the  application  of  such  remedies 
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M  produce  artificial  tmpresBions.  It  compriaoB  jEu  dial  is  attfefnptid 
by  art,  ia  a  direci;  manner,  to  .promote  the^nalKral  cuintiye  procaok 
By  this  method,  therefore,  we  forcibly  institate  ^loee  new  patholog<- 
ical  conditions  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  salutary  efforts  of 
Nature  (§  150,  854  A,  855,  856,  901,  &c.).  '      • 

877.  The  system  of  watching^  or  the  expectant  plan,  leaves  Nature 
mostly  to  herself;  only  keeping  obstacles  out  of  her  way.  In  its 
greatest  latitude  its  advantages  are  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  dis* 
eases ;  but  there  is  a  period  m  all  dieases,  terminating  favorably,  when 
art  should  surrender  the  case  to  Nature  (§  858,  861,  867,  868  a). 

878.  So  many  evils  have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  active  method, 
that  great  numbers,  not  considering  that  Nature  is  embarrassed  in 
these  cases  by  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and,  withal,  having  errone- 
ous views  in  physiology  themselves,  do  little  else  than  watch.  This 
as  remarkably  true  of  the  homoeopath,  whose  lessons  from  Nature 
have  taught  physicians  that  all  the  virtue  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of 
doses,  and  that  a  foe  haa  arisen  who  can  be  exterminated  only  by  con- 
sulting the  philosophy  of  disease,  and  the  fnodus  operandi  of  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  although  medi<»l  philosophy  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  remedies  operate  be  indispensable  to  the  right  treat* 
raent  of  disease,  the  community  look  only  at  the  results ;  and  while 
the  homoeopath  cultivates  his  mind,  there  will  be  no  inquiries,  no  in- 
terest, as  to  his  theories.  In  America  these  innovations  cannot  pre- 
vail extensively,  since  the  contrast  will  be  vastly  on  the  side  of  our 
Hippocratic  practice  {§  709).  But,  in  every  section  of  the  country 
there  are  some  who  are  prone  to  a  large  and  indiscriminate  medica- 
tion ;  and  while  this  evil  exists,  homoeopathy,  in  ita  original  practical 
sense,  will  make  its  more  successful  demonstrations.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubtful  that  the  tonic  and  stimulant  practice  which  has  risen  in  a  sis- 
ter state,  and  which  still  sways  the  British  profession  (§  621,  a),  would 
yield  a  harvest  to  those  who  suffer  Nature  to  take  an  unmolested,  how- 
ever unaided  way.* 

It  is  due,  however,  to  truth  {fiat  jtutitia  rwat  ccdum\  that  the  physiol- 
ogist concede  to  the  homoeopath  that  his  hypothetical  views  may  be  ^- 
rected  by  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  properties  and  laws  of 
healthy  beings.  Upon  that  CTound,  indeed,  his  hopes  can  alone  re- 
pose ;  and  even  his  doctrines  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  are  a  thou- 
sand-fold better,  more  rational,  more  consistent,  more  conducive  to 
health  and  to  life,  than  any  or  all  the  tenets  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical schools.  With  the  one  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  misapplied 
philosophy ;  with  the  other  there  is  certainly  none  at  all  (§  892,  t). 

879.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  active  and  expectant  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  more  or  less  associated ;  either  taking  the  lead  ac- 
cording to  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases.  Having  made  the  requisite  impressicm 
by  the  active  method,  we  should  wat<^  till  another  remedial  change 
«iay  be  advantageously  produced.  When  all  is  steadily  in  the  right 
way,  we  should  do  nothing  but  wati^h.  Another  impression  by  an  ac- 
tive agent  would  disturb  the  restorative  process,  and  might  so  derange 
the  vital  states  as  to  establish  a  condition  of  disease  which  art  and  na- 
ture together  might  not  be  able  to  surmount  (§  137  J,  150,  151,  854). 

*  See  Dr.  Forbkb'b  "Yoaaff  PhyBic;"  elm,  Prai:  Lawbov's,  and  MiDico-Cutaima- 
cal'b  RevkwM  of  tb«  bmbc,  1846. 
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■886.  Havi^,  I  0^,  placed  the  morbid  conditions  io  the  right  way 
for  the  aalutary  efibrto  of  Nature,  but  little  else  remains  than  to  with- 
draw, in  g«ad<  time^  the  active  interference  of  art.  Much,  however, 
88  I  have  said,  laey  remain  to  be  accomplished  by  what  may  be  call- 
ed restorative  m^ins ;  such  as  a  well-regula^d  diet,  exercise,  expos- 
ure to  the  4ir»  &c.  (§  855).  In  protracted  diseases  Nature  may  also 
requira  the  aid  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  and  this  is  mainly  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  bestow.  They  are  rather,  therefore,  adjuncts  to 
■  medicines  that  are  curative,  than  positively  curative  themselves.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  those  narcotics  which  address  themselves  to  exalt- 
ed sensibility  or  irritability. 

881.  Though  by  the  system  of  watching  we  intrust  Nature  with 
the  cure,  the  active  in^iforence  of  art  may  be  denuinded  by  super- 
vening obstacles.  Such  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  when  visceral 
inflammations  spring  up  in  the  self-limited  diseases  (§  858),  In  these 
affections,  also,  in  their  simple  states,  general  arterial  excitement  may 
become  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  loss  of  blood,  or  alterative  do- 
ses of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.  The  remedies  are  designed  for  these 
specific  objects,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  arresting  diseases 
which  have  a  sti-ictly  natural  course  and  termination.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  all  other  forms  of  disease  ;  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  contingencies  that  may  arise  after  the  restorative  process 
shall  have  been  introduced. 

882.  It  is  no  uncommon  prejudice  that  certain  local,  and  even  con- 
stitutional forms  of  disease  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  pre- 
vention of  some  apprehended  greater  evil.     This  practice  is  founded 

,  upon  the  humoral  hynothesis,  and  is  one  of  the  strong  exemplifications 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  aoctrine.  The  intermittent  fever  is  thus  allowed 
to  persist,  that  some  peccant  matter  may  be  concocted  and  expelled ; 
ulcers  are  cherished  as  outlets  to  vicious  humors,  &c.  But,  jjp  are 
never  benefited  by  the  continuance  of  natural  diseases.  The  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  them,  the  more  shall  we  insure  the  chances  of  pro- 
longed life,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  corporeal  and  moral  suffering, 
and  manifest  our  common  sense. 

883.  a.  In  considering  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  speak  of  the  fndicaiioTu*  These  consist  of  the  suggestions 
that  may  be  afforded  by  all  that  relates  to  the  state  of  the  patient 
They  refer  to  the  symptoms,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its  remote  and 
pathological  causes,  its  duration,  the  habixs,  occupation,  temperament, 
constitution,  age,  and  sex  (§  686,  b), 

883,  b.  And  here  we  may  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  Science  for 
one  of  those  summary  statements  which  can  only  flow  from  an  en- 
lightened and  compvehensive  view  of  organic  philosophy,  and  which 
no  subsequent  observation  has  improved. 

*'  Consider  well,''  says  Hippocrates,  "  the  nature  of  causes,  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  disease,  what  is  most  suitable  to-day,  and  what 
to-morrow,  what  the  vigor  and  what  the  mildness  of  treatment.  A 
neglect  of  either  may  be  fatal  to  the  sick.  Reason  as  a  practitioner, 
ana  practice  with  reason."  *'  Again,  an  important  thing  to  be  done  b 
to  consider  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  various  changes,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  effects.  Next,  the  winds,  pai'ticularly  such  as  are 
common  to  all  nations,  and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries.*' 
"  The  knowledge  of  disease  is  to  be  obtained  firom  the  common  na* 
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ture  of  all  things,  and*  from  the  nature  of  every  indmdaal;  from  the 
disease,  th^  patient,  the  things  that  are  administered,  and  the  person 
that  administers  them,  for  the  case  becomes  easier  or  more  diHicuh 
accordingly.  We  are,  also,  to  consider  the  whole  season  in  general, 
and  the  particular  stat#  of  the  weather,  and  of  every  country ;  the 
customs,  the  diet,  the  employment,  the  age,  of  every  onet  the  conver* 
sations,  the  manners,  the  taciturnity,  the  imagiuingsf  the  sleep,  the 
watchings,  and  the  dreams;  and  how  far  velHcations,  itchings,  and 
tears,  are  concerned ;  and  what  the  paroxysms  are ;  what  the  evaea- 
ations  by  stool,  or  spitting,  or  vomiting  may  be ;  and  what  changes 
may  happen  from  one  disease  to  another,  and  their  various  conse- 
quences. Sweat,  cold,  shri'ering,  cough,  sneezings,  sighing,  breath- 
ing, belchings,  flatus  (secret  and  audible),  hemorrhages,  and  hemor- 
rhoids, are  also  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  consequences  of 
each"  (§  54  a,  350|,  821  c-823). 

884.  When  the  foregoing  indications  are  subjects  of  attention^  we 
pursue  the  rational  system,  which  is  so  called  m  contradistinction  to 
the  empyricoL 

The  rational  treatment  looks,  also,  at  the  physiological  states  of  the 
system,  and  considers  disease  in  its  relations  to  those  states.  It  is 
constantly  cdnceiiied  about  the  laws  of  vital  actions,  and  regards  dis- 
ease as  consisting  in  their  modifications.  In  short,  it  proceeds  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  inductive  philosophy,  and,  therefore,  takes  in  its 
scope  all  the  principles  of  medicine  (§  639,  a). 

The  empyrical  practice,  on  the  contrary,  discards  every  thing  but  a 
few  prominent  symptoms,  and  would  as  soon  relieve  the  pain  of  pleu- 
risy by  opium  as  that  which  attends  a  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Such, 
rather,  is  the  common  acceptation  of  empyridsm.  But,  it  is  more  a 
prevailing  usage  with  the  ignorant,  and  with  thoise  who  discard  the 
rational  treatment,  to  be  regardless  even  of  abstract  symptoms,  and  to 
bo  mostly  swayed  by  the  humoral  hypotheses  (§  4  ^,  744,  821,  824, 
830,  835). 

885.  Symptoms,  however,  are  the  most  essential,  in  their  relative 
bearing,  in  the  series  of  indications.  They  inform  us  of  the  organs 
affected,  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  cause,  and  fre- 
quently contribute  their  aid  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  remote 
causes,  by  which  the  pathological  is  determined  (§  644,  667,  678). 

A  few  diseases  have  a  particular  symptom  which  is  pathognomonic; 
as  the  eruption  in  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  But  signs  of  this  nature 
are  very  rare,  and  still  rarer  the  strictly  vital  phenomena  (§  682,  h). 

In  the  great  class  of  inflammations,  there  are  certain  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  which,  being  more  or  less  present,  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  this  disease,  and  thus  become  a  generftl  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment, through  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  general  pathology. 
That  treatment  is  the  antiphlogistic ;  but  whether  it  shall  consist  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  alteratives,  blisters,  &c.,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  to  what  extent,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  amount 
and  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  often,  also,  upon  many 
others  less  uniform  that  may  relate  to  each  individual  case,  and  which 
frequently  mark  some  special  modification  of  the  common  form  of  in- 
flammation (§  721,  722). 

885.  Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  as  often 
indispensable  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  pathological  cause,  is 


s  knowledge  of  the  predisposing  causes.  Thi0,  also,  has  been  anipljr 
shown  in  its  appropriate  places  (§  644, 742,  776,  813,  &c.).  To  these 
causes,  besides  the  more  immediate,  belong  the  innate  tendencies  to 
particular  forms  of  disease,  and,  more  or  less,  all  the  natural  and  ac* 
quired  temperaments,  and  all  the  habitual  deviations  from  the  natural 
standard  of  a  sound  constitution  (§  143-147,  561,  661,  &c.).  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore^  where  there  are  many  remote  causes  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  given  case  of  disease,  that  a  few  only,  perhaps  but 
one,  have  an  impoitant  agency.  Those  few,  or  this  one,  are  most  im- 
portant to  be  known  ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  mod- 
ifying influence.  In  the  great  families  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  generally  but  one  principal  cause  for  each  modification,  which 
is  generally  transient,  or  may  appertain  to  the  constitution.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  where  phthisis  pulmonalis  arises  ftom  the  combined 
influences  of  cold,  moisture,  errors  in  food,  &c.,  I  regard  these  appa« 
rently  predisposing  causes  as  simply  exciting,  and  assume  the  natural 
predisposition  as  the  predisposing  cause  (§  661). 

887.  The  great  value,  then,  of  a  knowledge  of  symptoms  and  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  is  that  of  conducting  us  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  pathological  cause.  In  forming  our  indications  of 
treatment  from  the  symptoms  alone,  we  may  effect  the  removal  of 
many,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  aggravate  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  patient.  This  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  bark  and  wine 
treatment  of  those  congestive  fevers  which  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  family ;  one  symptom  only  being  the  guide  of  practice  in  such 
cases.  "  Debility,"  indeed,  is  practically  rendered  the  disease  itself 
by  philosophers  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  school  (§  476  c,  487  a,  488f, 
^9,  621  a). 

888,  a.  It  is  commonly  a  simple  problem  for  the  enlightened  and 
observing  practitioner  to  resolve  the  general  character  of  any  patho- 
logical condition.  With  this  knowledge  we  are  ready  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain general  manner,  or,  as  it  is  called,  upon  general  principles.  But, 
there  is  something  far  more  difficult,  though  often  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  be  known,  in  many  cases  of  disease ;  namely,  the  particu- 
lar species,  or  rather  variety,  of  inflammation,  of  fever,  &c.,  which 
any  given  case  may  present.  Having  found  this  last  important  point 
in  the  cases  supposed,  and  settled  the  modifying  influences  of  contin* 
gent  causes,  we  are  fully  prepared  for  all  the  details  of  treatment. 

888,  b.  Owing  to  variations  in  the  pathological  state  of  many  case» 
<yf  a  common  form  of  disease,  but  wnere  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  general  character  of  the  affection  has  happened,  it  may  be  neces*- 
sary  to  employ  remedies  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other.  But, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  no  violation  of  principle,  no  inconsistency  of 
Nature.  A  different  conclusion  only  proves  that  we  do  not  interpret 
Nature  correctly.  To  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  that  our 
remedies  cure  by  instituting  new  pathological  states,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain variation  of  disease  from  that  condition  to  which  loss  of  blood  is 
generally  most  appropriate  may  render  stimulants,  along  with  anti- 
phlogisdcs,  the  best  means  for  instituting  the  pathological  change  that 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  restorative  process  (§  752-756,  870- 
872). 

888,  c.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  points  to  be  carefully  condd* 
»  N  N 
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ered  in  all  cases  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  remedies.     They  refer  to 
the  principles  and  details  already  propounded. 

1.  The  direct  local  effect  of  remedies  upon  the  part  to  which  they 
may  be  applied. 

2.  Their  sympathetic  effects  upon  remote  parts. 

3.  Their  ultimate  effects  after  their  direct  action  is  oyer. 

4.  The  general  influence  each  remedy  may  exert  upon  the  course 
and  termination  of  disease. 

888,  d.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  jcon- 
sdtutional  principles,  that  those  organs  which  are  most  important  to 
life  are  either  within  the  direct  reach  of  medicine,  or  they  sympathize 
with  such  more  powerfully  and  more  readily  than  do  the  less  impor- 
tant (§  129,  &c.) 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  parts  through  which  we  operate 
artificially,  and  with  which  those  vast  and  impoitant  sympathetic  rela- 
tions subsist,  are  of  an  external  nature,  and  admit  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  to  their  surfaces. 

And  yet,  again,  observe  that  whenever  no  useful  results  would  fol- 
low the  direct  application  of  remedies  to  other  organs,  such  organs 
will  not  admit  their  application  without  injury  to  themselves  and  to 
others  remotely  situated.  Nature  has  therefore  kindly  given  to  us 
two  surfaces  through  which  we  may  act  upon  all  diseases ;  while  she 
has  placed  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  all  morbific  agents  into 
those  parts  where  the  direct  action  of  remedies  would  be  useless  or 
detrimental. 

888,  e,  I  now  leave  the  subject  of  therapeutics  in  its  general  as- 
pects, to  illustrate  the  doctrines  which  I  have  propounded,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  rational  treatment  of  disease,  by  investigating  still  farther 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  as  that  philosophy  is  mod- 
ified in  its  connection  with  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  At  a  future 
time  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  carry  the  same  philosophy  through  all 
the  details  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  summary  consideration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies,  I  shall  make  a  more  practical  analysis 
of  the  therapeutical,  effects  of  certain  agents  which  are  capable  of  a 
wide  range  of  influences,  but  between  which  the  resemblances  are  so 
obscure  as  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  errors  which  prevail 
in  respect  to  the  impressions  they  produce,  or  discourage  others  from 
all  expectation  of  ever  attaining  any  knowledge  of  their  operation  be- 
yond their  direct  manifestations.  I  shall  select  such  agents  for  this 
purpose  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  all  others,  especially  the  most  impoitant  and  most 
neglected  of  all — neglected  practically  as  well  as  philosophically — loss 
of  blood.  Those  agents  may  consist  of  cathartics^  astringents^  tonics^ 
narcotics^  antispasmodics^  arsenic^  Peruvian  bark,  or,  rather,  the  alkaloid 
^inia,  iodine,  and  ergot.  The  last  four  will  illustrate  what  is  known 
as  specific  action.  In  the  Peruvian  bark  I  shall  also  bring  into  view  an 
agent  possessing  two  prominent  and  rather  opposite  virtues,  and  thus  at- 
tempt the  just  application  of  a  compound  agent  to  important  problems 
in  disease.     So,  also,  with  rhubarb,  &c.,  when  speaking  of  astringents. 

While  considering  the  therapeutical  uses  of  the  foregoing  agents,  t 
shall  also  indicate  their  morbific  capabilities ;  and,  as  an  important 
means  of  engaging  attention,  I  shall  dwell  upon  their  abuses. 
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The  advantages  of  irritants,  applied  externally,  especially  vesicants, 
will  follow  in  the  train ;  and  bloodletting,  the  firat  in  importance,  will 
be  reserved  for  the  last,  that  it  may  have  the  united  testimony  in  its 
behalf  of  all  that  precedes. 

I  am  also  prompted  to  these  inquiries  by  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  venous  congestion,  along  with 
my  investigation  of  their  pathology,  &c. 

CATHARTICS. 

889,  a.  What  I  may  now  «ay  of  cathartics  is  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  set  forth  in  section  863,  d.  Their  definition  as  founded  upon 
their  most  sensible  and  uniform  effect  is-~agents  which  increase  intes- 
tinal evacuations.  But  this  acceptation  scarcely  refers  to  any  of  their 
important  physiological  and  therapeutical  influences ;  which  are  just 
as  intelligible,  through  the  various  resulting  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
of  which  I  have  hitheito  spoken,  as  the  evacuations  they  produce. 

The  increase  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  the  augmented  product  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  spring  from  the  irritation  which  is  exerted 
upon  that  tissue  by  the  action  of  cathartics ;  and  the  whole  group  of 
these  agents  are  more  or  less  capable  of  producing  those  results.  It 
is  through  this  irritation,  which  is  variable  in  its  kind  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cathaitic,  that  all  the  remote  influences  which  they  exert 
arise ;  and  as  these  remote  effects  depend  upon  modifications  of  the 
nervous  power  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  primaiy  impres- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  one  cathartic  may  be  speedily  curative,  while 
others  may  be  profoundly  morbific,  in  certain  given  conditions  of  dis- 
ease (§  62,  150,  227,  228,  500). 

But  cathartics  exert,  also,  important  effects  upon  remote  organs  by 
continuous  sympathy ;  as  upon  the  stomach,  and  especially  upon  the 
liver  (§  498).  it  is  extremely  common,  for  instance,  when  a  cathartic 
is  about  operating,  for  nausea  or  vomiting  to  take  place ;  which,  how- 
ever, may  result  from  remote  as  well  as  from  continuous  sympathy. 
And  here  I  bring  the  analogous  influences  of  leeching  into  connection 
'with  the  illustration  to  which  I  formerly  adverted  (§  498,y,  g).  By 
the  foregoing  manifest  irritation  of  the  stomach  we  see,  also,  how  the 
vital  condition  of  that  org^n  may  be  at  the  same  time  profoundly  af- 
fected, either  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  mere  action  of  cathartics 
upon  the  intestine.  And  that  this  is  truly  so,  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  often  see  gastric  disease  subside,  or  produced,  or  in- 
creased, immediately  after  the  nauseating  effect  of  a  cathartic.  But, 
should  the  same  results  happen  without  nausea,  we  know  from  the 
connection  of  phenomena  now  stated,  that  they  have  resulted  in  the 
more  obscure  instance  from  exactly  the  same  influence,  though  the 
prominent  symptom  of  nausea  happen  to  be  absent.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  farther  knowledge  that  cathartics  not  only  throw  their  powerful 
influence,  by  remote  sympathy,  upon  distant  organs,  in  virtue  of  their 
intestinal  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  me  stomach  is  affected 
by  the  remote  process,  but  how,  also,  this  organ  is  simultaneously  ren- 
dered the  point  of  departure  of  other  profound  influences  upon  distant 
organs. 

If  we  now  look  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  liver,  at  the  samo 
time,  we  shall  see  that  here,  also,  are  phenomena  which  denote  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  chain  of  causation.     Take,  in  the  first 
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place,  what  is  most  obvious  to  the  senses,  the  bile ;  and  we  find  it 
often  greatly  increased  during  the  operation  of  cathartics.  Now  it 
woul4  be  clearly  wrong  to  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  which  I  have  assigned  for  the  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  remote  and  continuous  sympathy.  This  may  re- 
move the  embarrassment  which  the  liver  has  offered  to  the  mechanical 
philosophers  as  expressed  in  section  829.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach,  we  find  that  disease  simultaneously  subsides,  or  is  produ* 
ced,  in  the  liver,  and  we  know  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  causes  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  production  of  bile.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
liver,  from  its  important  connections  with  other  parts,  now  radiates,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  other  important  influences  upon  distant 
parts,  while,  moreover,  it  may  yield  important  relief  to  the  brain,  or 
the  stomach,  or  intestine,  &c.,  through  an  increased  secretion  of  bile 
^(§863J. 

From  the  foregoing  phenomena  relative  to  the  effects  of  cathartics 
upon  the  stomach  and  hver,  we  reason  in  the  same  way  to  the  various 
results  which  those  agents  exert  upon  other  organs ;  and  this  reason- 
ing is  corroborated  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  of  organic  beings, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  as  well  as  by  the  consistency  of  nature, 
and  unity  of  design, 

889,  b.  But,  cathartics  often  produce  their  full  curative  effects  up<m 
remote  organs  without  determming  any  alvine  evacuation ;  and  thi* 
proves  to  us  that  the  great  curative  operation  of  cathartics  is  of  a  phys- 
iological nature.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  exhibit 
cathartics  when  the  intestine  is  empty ;  and  all  the  good  we  then  ob- 
tain from  them  (and  it  is  often  great)  arises' from  those  vital  influences 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  If  much  bile,  mucus,  &c.,  happen  to 
be  discharged  in  thesis  cases, -they  are  mainly  generated  dunng  the 
action  of  the  cathartic  (§  694^).  In  almost  every  acute  disease  of 
much  importance,  cathartics  are  administered,  and  if  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  are  employed  empyrically. 
When  no  such  specific  object  is  contemplated,  they  are  riven  mere- 
ly because  it  is  customary  to  do  so ;  always  excepting  the  humoral ' 
interpretation  (§  819,  &c.). 

889,  c.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  placed 
the  chloride  of  mercury  and  blue  pill  as  the  first  in  importance  among 
cathartics  ;  and  yet  their  purgative  effect  is  comparatively  very  little 
with  many  of  those  which  I  have  arranged  as  the  most  inferior.  This 
was  plainly  done  for  the  reason  that  the  curative  influences  of  these 
mercurial  preparations  are  far  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  those 
of  any  other  cathartic.  Experience  assures  us  that  the  arrangement 
is  right ;  while  philosophy,  as  also  founded  on  observation,  enforces: 
the  truth  that  the  most  drastic  cathartics  inflict  their  injuries  through 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  the  less  purgative  exert  their  good 
effects. 

We  thus  see  how  liable  definitions  are  to  lead  us  astray ;  and  this 
is  true  of  most  of  the  designations  which  I  have  retained  in  my  Phys- 
iological Arrangement,  and  more  particularly  so  of  those  general  de- 
nominations, such  as  demulcents,  revulsives,  deobstruents,  &c.,  which 
I  have  excluded  (§  729  b,  819  a). 

889,  d.  We  may  make  up  our  minds,  therefore,  that  the  mere  pur- 
gative effect,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  abstractedly  con- 
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sidered,  is  one  of  the  least  that  is  exerted  by  cathartics ;  and  nothing 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  action  upon  the  blood. 

889,  e.  Nevertheless,  it  shouta  be  steadily  considered,  that  f<9cal 
accumulations  are  a  source  of  mechanical  irritation,  at  least ;  or,  if 
they  consist  more  or  less  of  fermented  food,  they  also  irritate  in  virtue 
of  their  specific  properties,  and,  in  both  the  cases,  exasperate  remote 
diseases  through  the  same  physiological  laws  that  are  relative  to  the 
good  or  bad  enects  of  cathartics.  It  is  then  an  object  to  remove  these 
exciting  causes.  But,  if  none  of  the  important  vital  inikiences  of  ca- 
thartics be  then  contemplated,  we  should  employ  such  only  as  are 
mild,  and  whose  action  aoes  not  extend  much  beyond  tbe  intestinal 
canal.  Precisely  the  same  rule  should  also  obtain  in  the  administrar 
tion  of  emetics.  Tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  all  we 
want  for  profound  curative  virtues ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  for  superficial 
action,  or,  at  most,  associated  vnth  one  of  the  others  where  gastric  ir- 
ritability is  rendered  obtuse  by  narcotic  poisons. 

889,y!  Does  the  reader  now  inquire,  why  it  so  firequently  happen) 
.  that  the  best  effects  of  cathartics,  in  diseases  remote  from  the  intes- 
tines, are  obtained  only  when  they  operate  decisively,  and  perhaps 
powerfully  1  The  answer  is  important ;  for  it  goes  far  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  not  only  of  cathartics,  but  of  all  remedial  agents.  It 
is,  then,  because  this  strong  impression  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  necessary  to  establish  those  sympathetic 
^  influences  in  remote  parts  that  may  be  the  seat  of  disease,  which  re- 
sult in  such  a  change  as  brings  about  their  own  natural  curative  ten- 
dency. The  repeated  evacuations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  requisite  impression  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  serve 
as  an  evidence  that  such  necessary  impression  has  been  produced. 

889,  g.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  results  which  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  cathartics  may  affect  powerfully  all  organs,  however  remote 
they  may  be  from  the  intestine,  without  resorting  to  the  common  as 
sumption  of  absorption,  or  to  any  doctrine  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
In  all  this,  too,  we  are  aided  not  only  by  our  knowledge  of^  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  to  all  other  parts 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  by  its  anatomical  connections  with 
the  liver  and  skin,  and  by  its  vast  extent.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  most  important  vital  functions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  whole  lac- 
teal system  takes  its  rise,  and  herie  is  the  great  concentration  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  vnth, 
the  contributions  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and  spinal  cord. 

It  is  owing  to  these  vast  and  important  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical connectiohs,  that,  vHien  disease  springs  up  in  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  k  sheds  its  morbific  influence  abroad  over  the  whoSe 
system ;  now  developing,  sympathetically,  cerebral  inflammaition  or 
congestion ;  now  of  the  liver ;  again,  inflammation  of  the  skin  ;  at  an- 
other time,  of  the  bladder;  in  this  subject  rheumatism;  in  that,  scrof- 
ula ;  in  another,  croup ;  in  others,  inflammation  of  the  fkuces ;  here, 
of  the  eyes ;  there,  of  the  nose ;  here,  an  attack  of  the  gout ;  there, 
abortion  ;  and  so  on,  through  every  part  of  the  organization. 

Considering,  therefore,  I  say,  the  foregoing  anatomical  and  phy8» 
iological  relations  between  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  how  diseases  of  this  membrane  may  give  rise  to  disease  in  every 
other  part,  we  may  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  cathartics  exert 
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powerful  sympatbetic  effects  upon  distant  organs  when  rendered  un- 
usually susceptible  by  disease.  And  so  of  all  other  remedial  agents, 
intiBmally  applied,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues,  their 
doses,  &c. 

889,  h.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  three  principal  advantages 
are  contemplated  from  the  operation  of  cathartics ;  namely, 

Ist.  Their  sympathetic  innuences,  remote  and  continuous. 

2d.  The  increased  secretions  to  which  they  give  rise;  especially 
froEb  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  from  the  liver. 

dd.  The  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  which,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  least  of  all. 

889,  t.  Certain  cathartics  affect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue  more  than  other  portions ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  organic  properties  in  different  parts  ot  that 
tissue,  and  the  peculiar  vital  relations  of  particular  cathartics  to  one 
or  another  of  those  different  parts  (§  134-137,  150.)  These  special 
relationships  should  become  the  subjects  of  critical  investigation,  since 
it  often  happens  that  cathartics  may  be  advantageously  selected  with 
a  view  to  Uiese  exact  physiological  conditions.  The  fact  is  more  or 
less  understood,  but  not  so  the  philosophy.  There  are  some  great 
errors,  however,  as  to  the  facts.  Aloes,  for  example,  is  supposed, 
universally,  to  exert  its  effect  especially  upon  the  large  intestine,  while, 
in  truth,  its  influence  is  vastly  more  upon  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  as 
abundantly  manifested  in  irritable  states  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  aggravates  the  general  arterial  excitement  oif 
fever  and  inflammation.  The  iiTitation  of  the  highly-sensitive  anus 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  prejudice  depends  mostly  upon  the  sudden 
production  of  morbid  bile  which  aloes  elicits  by  its  special  influence 
upon  the  liver ;  and  this,  also,  is  a  proof  of  its  direct  and  main  effect 
upon  the  superior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  718).  But  again, 
we  have  an  opposite  demonstration  of  the  same  philosophy,  in  Uie 
failure,  of  aloes  to  be  attended  by  this  irritation  of  tne  anus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hepatic  derangements ;  and  then,  also,  there  is  comparatively 
little  bile  evacuated. 

The  great  governing  principle,  however,  in  the  selection  of  cathar- 
tics, should  be  their  known  effect  upop  disease,  according  to  its  seat 
and  pathology.  If  applied  with  a  view  to  their  special  action  upon 
one  part  or  another  of  the  intestinal  canal,  they  will  be  ofien  liable  to 
,the  worst  practical  consequences  unless  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
set  forth  upon  this  subject  be  considered  accurately  along  with  exper- 
imental observation  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  different  cathartics ; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  the  more  these  relations  are  studied,  the  more 
apparent  will  that  philosophy  become  in  its  truth  and  importance  (§ 
62,  134-137,  160). 

889,  k.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  philosophy  of  life, 
and  as  modified  by  disease,  we  readily  understand  how  cathartics 
may  be  greatly  varied  in  their  action  by  associating  two  or  more  to- 
gether, or  by  uniting  with  them  agents  from  other  groups.  Each  com- 
bination is  a  new  remedy,  and  a  new  one,  too,  according  to  the  exact 
proportions  of  each  ingredient.  How  important,  therefore,  a  critical 
regard  to  all  the  details  involved  in  these  suggestions !  But,  there  is 
ne  problem,  X  say  again,  more  difficult  in  practical  medicine;  and 
next  to  that  is  the  right  dose  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  single  agent,  and 
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next  in  order  the  time  for  its  repetition,  or  for  die  substitution  of 
some  other  remedy. 

The  combinations  of  which  I  speak  act  as  a  whole  upon  the  prop- 
extiea  of  life ;  just  as  the  various  rays  of  the  sun  in  producing^  the 
sensation  of  white  light  (§  188|,  d).  But,  like  the  rays  of  the  solar 
beam  in  their  action  upon  life,  there  is  nothing  in  inorgranic  nature 
which  offers  a  similitude ;  while,  also,  it  is  worUi  saying,  in  farther  il- 
lustration of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  rays  of  the  solar  beam  never 
act  collectively  on  inorganic  mattef . 

If  we  now  take  an  example,  familiar  as  it  may  be  in  practice,  it  may 
lelp  our  philosophy  as  to  all  other  oombinaUons  of  remedies,  and 
guide  the  practical  hand  in  regulating  the  proportion  of  ingredients, 
the  doses,  A^c.  Thus,  cathartics  may  become  completely  inoperative, 
as  such,  by  the  addition  of  opium.  This  is  done  by  rendering  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  so  obtuse  that  it  cannot  be 
roused  by  the  irritating  virtue  of  the  cathaitic.  Diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  cathartic  irritates  moderately  and  purges 
slightly.  Reduce  the  narcotic  still  more,  and  the  cathartic  irritates 
more  and  purges  more.  Omit  the  opium,  and  the  purgative  effect, 
may  be  violent  and  attended  by  great  pain.  And,  in  doing  all  this,  we 
also  variously  modify  the  remote  sympathetic  influences  of  all  the 
agents  which  are  thus  employed  (§  227,  228,  500,  &c.). 

This  is  an  example  for  all  other  combinations  of  remedies ;  for  the 
same  philosophy  is  concerned  throughout.  We  see,  too,  in  this  ex- 
ample, how  the  combination  acts  as  a  whole.  The  cathartic  and  nar- 
cotic simultaneously  impress  irritability  and  sensibility ;  each  exerting 
its  force  upon  those  properties  of  life  in  the  ratio  of  their  proportions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  existing  state  of  the  properties  (§  137  d, 
160,  189,  191,  872  a). 

889,  /.  Cathartics  are  often  cumulative  in  their  eflects ;  but  this  will 
depend  much,  as  with  numerous  other  remedies  to  vrhich  this  princi- 
ple applies,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  administered 
(§  556-558).  If  the  interval  be  short,  as  about  four  or  six  hours,  and 
the  same  dose  be  continued,  the  last  may  operate  with  violence,  al- 
though the  preceding  had  manifested  no  effect.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  always  true.  Indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  dose, 
even  when  exhibited  at  these  short  intervals;  and  we  airive  at  a 
knowledge  of  all  this,  and  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
whether  as  to  dose,  the  nature  of  the  cathartic,  or  time  for  repetition,  by 
considering  the  existing  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  other  con- 
tingent influences,  such  as  jaundice,  &c.  But  here,  embarrassments 
frequently  grow  out  of  constitutional  peculiarities  of  patients.  These 
natural  peculiarities,  in  relation  to  cathartics  especially,  are  often  re- 
markably great ;  one  patient  bearing  far  larger  doses,  and  more  ac- 
tive cathartics,  than  another  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances 
of  disease ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting  (§  912).  I  am  therefore 
always  in  the  habit  of  interrogating  patients  with  whose  susceptibili- 
ties in  this  respect  I  am  unacquainted,  as  to  the  quantity  of  salts,  or 
of  castor  oil,  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using,  with  a  view  to  their 
action  upon  the  bowels.  This  enlightens  us  greatly  as  to  their  prob- 
able susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  cathartics ;  and,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extending  the  philosophy  which  concenis  this  subject,  I  will 
add  that  this  knowledge  as  to  cathartics  will  not  help  us  with  any  oth* 
er  agent.    Every  other  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  analysis. 
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There  is  another  and  importanC  modificauan  of  the  cumulative  efleet 

of  cathartics,  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  apply,  more  or  leas,  to  most  other  remedies  whose  ef- 
fects are  cumulative  (^  165-158).  We  have  just  seen,  that  if  cathar- 
tics be  administered  once  in  four  or  six  hours,  that  effect  is  variouidy 
manifested.  But,  if  the  interval  be  much  shorter,  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence will  be  more  strongly  pronounced.  This  is  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  modified  state  of  intestinal  irritability  after  each  sue* 
cessive  dose.  Each  dose,  if  sooqi  repeated,  raises  irritability  more 
and  more,  so  that  each,  in  succession,  operates  more  and  more.  But, 
if  the  intervals  be  long,  irritability  returns  to  its  natural  state,  and  a 
larger  dose  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  impression  (§  137  dj  415  g, 
516  d,  no.  6,  549-558,  857).  The  principle  now  concerned  explains 
the  reason  why  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  when  united  with 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  latter.  It  is  the 
same,  too,  ivhich  brings  the  permanent  tonics  into  speedy  operatioo 
when  associated  with  the  analogous  diffusible  stimulants  (§  890|,  g). 

Now,  therefore,  if  the  interval  be  quite  short  between  the  doses  of 
a  cathartic,  their  cumulative  effect  will  be  more  and  more  strongly 
pronounced.  Thus :  if  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  a  solution  of  salts, 
K>rming,  respectively,  one  full  dose,  be  taken  in  divided  quantities  ev- 
ery half  hour,  the  entire  quantity  of  either  will  often  purge  more  act* 
if^ly  than  if  the  whole  of  either  were  taken  at  once.  So,  if  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  be  administered  once  in  four  hours,  it  will  generally 
fail  of  producing  nausea;  but  if  half  a  grain  be  exhibited  once  in  two 
hours,  It  will  be  more  apt  to  nauseate.  There  are  peculiarities  about 
tartarized  antimony  and  other  agents,  in  this  respect,  which  have  been 
considered  under  die  designation  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.,  873). 

A  common  principle  applies  to  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  extensive- 
ly ingrafted  upon  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  hand  of  art.  In  the  cases  recited,  by  the  ftequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedies  we  increase  progressively  the  susceptibility  of  one 
part  or  another  to  their  peculiar  influences,  either  directly  or  by  re- 
mote sympathy.  We  bring  the  virtues  of  the  different  agents  more 
and  more  into  relation  with  the  organic  properties;  and,  when  tha( 
relation  is  fully  established,  the  last  dose  appears  to  exert,  and  may 
exert,  a  greater  power  than  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

889,  m.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  more  readily  comprehend  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  which  should  govern  us  where  it  is  mainly  an  ob- 
ject to  remove  habitual  constipation,  and  to  which  a  brief  reference 
was  made  in  a  former  section  (§  556,  b).  In  cases  of  this  nature,  there 
are  two  primary  objects  to  be  kept  in  view :  Ist.  To  avail  ourselves 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  cathartic  remedies ;  2d.  To  establish  a  free 
secretion  of  bile,  which  is  commonly  deficient  in  these  cases.  To  ob- 
tain these  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cathartic  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  certain  frequency,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  cathartic  should  be  of  the  best  alterative  nature,  that  it  mav  reach 
the  liver,  and  establish  the  most  favorable  change  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  the  last  of  which  has  been  already  stated  (§  556,  h).  Castor  oil 
is  also  valuable  for  this  purpose  (Painb's  Materia  Medica,  p.  34).  It 
is  plain,  also,  that  the  doses  should  be  so  small  as  not  tojproduce  irri- 
tation ;  for  this  would  soon  result  in  positive  disease,  ifiie  most  vio- 
lent agent  may  be  rendered  mild  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  dose. 
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It  is  there£>Te  less  the  energy  of  the  remedy,  than  its  salutary  altera- 
tive virtues,  that  is  to  be  considered.  In  pursuing  the  treatment,  our 
object  should  be  to  imitate  Nature  as  nearly  as  possible :  that  is  to 
say,  to  produce  one  free  movement,  daily,  in  the  adult,  and  one  or  two 
in  infants.  The  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  administered  at  least 
once  iji  a  day*;  or,  if  it  can  be  rightly  adjusted,  evening  and  morning 
would  be  still  better,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  By  this  pro- 
cess we  gradually  alter  the  instability  of  the  intestine  and  bring  it  fully 
into  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the  agent ;  and,  as  the  bile  possesses* 
alone,  cathartic  endowments,  we  shsJl  have  thus  adapted  intestinal 
irritability  to  the  action  of  that  natural  B.nd  now  augmented  stimulus. 
The  case  is  parallel,  in  its  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  emetics  and 
tonics,  as  stated,  in  the  preceding  section  (889, 1), 

It  hence  becomes  manifest,  that,  by  pursuing  this  course,  we  shall 
soon  be  imder  the  necessity  of  diminisning  the  dose  with  which  the 
treatment  was  commenced ;  till,  at  last,  the  quantity  dwindles  away 
to  such  minute  doses,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  bile  and  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  matter  supersede  the  farther  use  of  the 
medicine ;  or,  the  minute  doses  may  now  become  morbific. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
treatment,  the  doses  ^1  of  their  intended  effect ;  when  some  other 
cathartic,  as  a  little  castor  oil,  or  Rochelle  salt,  should  be  exhibited,  but 
not  enough  to  operate  actively.  Their  active  effect  would  interfere 
with  the  process  of  bringing  the  organic  properties  into  a  fixed  rela- 
tion with  the  small  doses  of  the  more  alterative  remedy,  and  subse- 
quently to  their  natural  stimulus,  the  bile. 

In  all  this  series  of  influences,  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  change  is 
established  in  the  condition  of  the  liver ;  but  a  not  less  important  one 
occurs  in  the  vital  state  of  the  intestine. 

889,  mm.  If  we  now  regard,  for  a  moment,  the  universal  system 
which  is  pursued  of  administering  active  doses  of  cathartics,  in  the 
&>fegoing  cases  (§  889,  m),  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
we  shall  readily  see  that  different  results  must  follow ;  while  experi- 
ence teaches  that  constipation  is  not  often  surmounted  in  this  manner. 
Too  much  vialence  is  thus  inflicted,  nature  is  embarrassed,  and  is  in- 
capable of  instituting  those  salutary  changes  which  we  have  seen  to 
anse  in  the  former  case. 

Nor  is  it  alpne  the  intestine  which  fails  of  being  diverted  from  its 
torpid  state.  A  shock  is  propagated  to  the  stomach ;  the  liver  vio- 
lently impressed,  and  natural  changes  are  not  instituted  in  its  action, 
and  a  continuous  flow  of  increased  bile  is  not  established  (§  889,  a). 

It  is  readily  seen  that  rhubarb,  for  the  sake  of  its  tonic  virtue,  may 
be  ofben  substituted  for  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  compound  (§  556,^), 
or  associated  with  them,  or  ipecacuanha  sometimes  intermingled.  Or, 
at  other  times,  it  may  be  greatly  best  to  substitute  mild  enemas,  whose 
action  is  explained  in  section  498,  or  again  to  depend  upon  diet,  ex- 
ercise, running  especially,  6cc.  But,  a  very  common  error  is  commit- 
ted in  these  cases,  as  it  respects  food.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
stomach  often  suffers  as  well  as  the  intestine ;  and  all  the  laxative  food, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  employed  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  residuary 
matter,  is  apt  to  inflict  a  greater  injury  upon  the  stomach  than  any 
advantage  uiat  may  arise  from  its  mechanical  irritation  of  the  intes- 
dne.    These  are  cases,  therefore,  for  a  very  limited  diet  of  those 
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things  which  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  for  the  alterative  treatment 
by  medicine,  exercise,  &;c. 

889,  n.  And  now  as  to  the  time,  in  a  general  sense,  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns 
it  (§  863,  d).  There  is  a  certain  attendant  of  the  human  constitution, 
as  ah-eady  seen  (§  768),  which  disposes  the  system  to  daily  periodical 
excitement.  This  natural  phenomenon  takes  place  late  in  the  after- 
noon, in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  have  consiclered  its  application  in 
a  pathological  sense,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  that  double  ac- 
ceptation as  it  regards  the  operation  of  cathartics. 

It  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  the  system  is  in  its  most  irritable  and  sus- 
ceptible state  toward  the  decline  of  the  day,  and  that  this  period  must  be 
the  worst  for  the  operation  of  so  powerful  an  irritant  as  cathartics,  and 
more  especially  so  if  fever  or  inflammation  be  present  (§  137,  d) ; 
though  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  this  respect,  among  different  ca- 
thartics. The  most  appropriate  time  for  their  administration,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  toward  the  decline  of  the  natural  evening  paroxysm,  or 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
will  also  generally  bring  their  exhibition  in  febrile  affections  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  remission  of  fever,  so  that  their  operation  may  be 
over  before  the  access  of  another  paroxysm.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  inflammation ;  for,  although  there  be  no  manifest  exacerba- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  the  disease  is  under  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
system  to  a  sate  of  excitement  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  the  natural  paroxysm  is  fast  on  the 
decline,  and  this  is  the  most  suitable  hour  for  those  cathartics  whose 
operation  is  slow ;  as  calomel,  blue  pill,  aloes,  ice ;  and  if  other  pur- 
gatives be  afterward  necessary,  they  may  follow  in  the  morning  with 
a  speedy  effect.  In  this  manner,  the  repose  of  the  patient  is  not  dis- 
turbed, and  is  conducive  to  the  salutary  influence  of  tbe  highly-al- 
terative cathartics.  These  cathartics  exert  powerful  influences  upon 
organs  that  may  not  be  the  seat  of  disease ;  which  is  particularly  true 
of  the  skin.  Now  this  action  which  is  thus  instituted  in  the  surface 
transmits  a  curative  sympathetic  influence  to  parts  that  are  diseased, 
and  both  the  impression  upon  the  skin  and  its  salutary  sympathetic 
influences  will  be  much  promoted  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  by  sleep.  For  the  same  reason,  if  cold  should 
arrest  the  action  in  the  skin  which  tbe  cathartic  institutes,  that  org^, 
suffering  this  violence,  may  reflect  morbific  sympathies  upon  other 
parts,  and  may  thus,  more  or  less,  defeat  the  useful  effects  of  the  ca- 
thartic (§  514,  h). 

But,  all  cathartics  whose  operation  is  speedy  should  be  exhibited 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  irritability  of  the  system  is 
least,  and  sleep  has  had  its  balmy  influences. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

890,  a.  Astringents  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  physical 
principles  more  than  any  other  remedial  agents,  and  that  their  special 
operation  is  analogous  to  the  tanning  process  (§  669,  b).  I  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  to  show  that  Nature  is  so  far  consistent  with  herself, 
and  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  enforce  tbe  conclusion,  that  astrin- 
gents operate  like  all  other  remedial  agents  upon  vital  principles, 
whether  they  be  administered  internally,  or  applied  to  the  external 
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surface ;  that  they  operate  by  so  mo^^ng  the  livtug  properties  and 
actions  of  the  secerning  vessels,  that  reaondant  secretions  of  blood,  or 
of  #ther  fluids,  are  arrested  in  virtue  of  that  change  of  vital  action. 

890,  b.  Let  us  now  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  to  some 
agent  which  embraces  otlier  virtues  in  connectio/i  with  that  which  is 
reputedly  astringent.  There  are  many  of  these ;  such  as  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  rhubarb,  &c.  We  will  take 
the  last  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  also,  its  uses  in  prac- 
tice. This  substance  is  positively  cathartic  in  certain  therapeutical 
doses,  but  so  stimulating  to  the  system  in  such  doses,  as  to  render 
great  caution  necessary  in  its  administration  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  much  smaller  doses  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  many  chronic  inflammations.  Again,  in  certain  other  small  do- 
ses it  is  a  valuable  tonic,  but  still  contra-indicated  by  active  inflamma- 
tion. Lastly,  it  is  a  powerful  astringent  in  various  doses,  from  its 
smallest  alterative,  to  its  full  cathartic  dose ;  operating  under  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  disease  as  a  direct  astringent  in  its  small  doses, 
as  in  diarrhcea,  yet,  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  as  in  constipa- 
tion, proving  an  admirable  laxative  in  the  same  small  and  repeated 
doses  (§  889,  m,  mm) ;  while  its  wonders  cease  not  even  in  its  full  ca- 
thartic dose — for  now  in  diarrhcea  it  first  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and 
then  shuts  up  the  bowels  as  an  astringent. 

Now,  to  what  causes  are  all  these  diversified  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory effects  owing  1  They  depend  upon  the  natural  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  organic  properties  to  changes  according  to  the  virtues  of  the 
agents  which  may  act  upon  them,  and  their  existing  state  when  the 
agents  are  brought  into  operation  ;  and,  secondly,  as  well,  also,  upon 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered.  When  the  vital  c6ndition8 
are  affected  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  under  a  given  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, if  a  vital  agent  possessing  particular  virtues  be  applied,  it 
will  so  modify  or  alter  the  existing  morbid  state,  that  new  and  definite 
results  will  follow.  Thus,  when  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  affect- 
ed with  that  condition  of  disease  which  results  in  a  preternatural  wa- 
tery secretion,  and  consequent  evacuations,  which  is  called  diarrhoea, 
and  rhubarb  is  administered  in  a  certain  dose,  this  substance  first  im- 
presses the  membrane  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  an  increase  of 
the  peristaltic  movement;  but  it  simultaneously  alters  the  morbid 
state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  such  a  way  that  the  unnatural 
secretion  is  an'ested ;  while  the  change  which  is  thus  established  in 
the  mucous  tissue  is  a  removal  of  a  morbid  stimulus  from  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  intestine,  upon  which  the  diarrhoeal  evacuation  in 
part  depended.  The  diarrhoea  thus  ceases  after  the  rhubarb  has  act- 
ed moderately  as  a  cathartic.  The  same  causation  which  determined 
the  action  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic  changed  the  morbid  state  in 
such  wise  as  to  arrest  the  farther  production  of  the  intestinal  fluid, 
and  the  preternatural  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  rhubarb  purge,  or  prove  astringent,  or 
tonic,  a  common  principle  and  common  laws  are  concerned  through- 
out; and  all  the  sensible  results  depend  upon  certain  alterations 
which  the  agent  effects  in  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  tissues,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  conditions,  or  in 
which  the  various  phenomena  may  take  place. 
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Jo8t  BO  it  IS,  Bjl^f  with  the  ^Iphate  of  zinc,  or  of  copper,  or  ip94 . 
cacuanha,  when  they  re^trat^  hasmoptysifl  by  their  emetic  e^ct,  on 
when  in  smaller  ^oses  they^ivest  other  hemorrhages,  or  diarrhoe%or 
at  other  times  bring  aboat  the  reftuhs  of  ordinary  tonics.  Consider,  « 
too,  the  special,  but  anijogoas,  effects  of  opium ;  which,  in  arresting 
intestinal  secretions,  or  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  surpasses  ev- 
ery astringent.  And  yet  opium  has  no  astringent  principle,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  supposed  that  this  remedy  checks  those  products  by  as* 
tringing  the  vessels  or  condensing  the  tissues.  Nevertheless,  it  ar- 
rests them  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  pure  astringents  effect  the  re- 
moval of  hemorrhage,  diai-rhcea,  gleets,  &c.  And  what  lets  us  particular- 
ly into  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  the  coincidence  in  the  effects  of 
opium  as  it  respects  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  various  other 
products  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
bile,  and  of  the  urine,  being  Sie  same  as  that  of  the  diminution  of  the 
diarrhcsal  product  of  the  intestine. 

890,  h.  What  I  have  now  explained  comprehends  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  astringents.  When  they  arrest  the  discharge 
of  ulcers,  or  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  of  any  part  with  which 
^ey  come  in  direct  contact,  it  is  mostly  by  th^  direct  action  upon 
the  vital  condition  of  the  parts.  In  other  cases  it  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power.  And  here  we  may  look  at  the  coinci- 
dence in  results  between  the  application  of  an  astringent  to  a  suppu- 
rating surface  and  as  the  same  discharge  is  arrested  by  a  tonic,  or  by 
exercise,  or  change  of  air,  &c.  (§  227,  228,  855).  It  is  the  change  of 
action  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  various  pioducts  depends,  and 
this  change  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  a  vital  contraction  of  the 
secerning  vessels,  or  of  the  vessels  of  any  tissues  upon  which  the 
agents  may  exert  their  direct  effects. 

Other  remedies,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  and  that  one  of  a  negative 
nature,  cold,  which  often  surpass  the  pure  astringents  in  arresting  ef- 
fiisions  of  blood,  &c.,  may  be  brought  to  the  same  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  those  astringents. 

890,  c.  When  astringents  are  applied  to  outward  surfaces,  as  to 
leech-bites,  wounds,  &;c.,  they  are  called  styptic*  ;  and  in  relation  to 
those  accents  which  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  external 
bemorrhages  only,  there  are  many  which  act  mostly  upon  mechanical 
principles ;  either  by  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  vessels,  as  with  lint, 
agaric,  cobweb,  &c.,  or  by  coagulating  the  blood  which  exudes  from 
the  part;  while  they  also  stimulate  the  bleeding  vessels  to  contract. 

890,  d.  Astringents  are  another  class  of  remedial  agents  which  have 
been  greatly  abused,  as  well  as  applied  vnth  little  reference  to  the 
pathological  states  they  are  designed  to  correct  Hemorrhage  from 
every  part,  frequent  discharges  Dx>m  the  intestine,  whether  watery, 
bilious,  or  mucous,  the  discharee  in  gonorrhoaa,  leucorrhoea,  &c.,  are 
treated  by  vast  numbers  according,  alone,  to  the  physical  conceptions 
of  the  action  of  astringents ;  and  those  agents,  therefore,  are  indiscrim- 
inately applied  to  all  the  foregoing  conditions.  Beyond  this  consid- 
eration, the  discharge  alone  is  an  object  of  attention ;  the  disease  ap^ 
pearing  to  consist  in  this  particular  symptom.  Many  of  the  preter- 
natural efiusions  depend  upon  inflammation  or  congestion,  which  as- 
tringents rarely  fail  to  aggravate.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  exhibition  of  ^ose,  agents  in  these  pathological  conditiona. 
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jvflhMit  any  antecedent  treatment  by  other  rtfinejies.  It  is  a  comnoBr 
practige,  for  example^  to  exhibit  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  some  other 
pure  astringent,  for  a  moderate  hseniopty«is.  The  tfusion,  being  in- 
^atitnted  by  nature  for  the  relief  of  the  congestinre  state  of  the  lungB. 
in  which  it  originates  (805, 1019),  and  violemiy  arrested  by  the  astrin* 
gent,  is  counteracted  in  its  great  final  cauae.  But  the  astringent  not 
only  inflicts  that  evil^  but  is  also  apt  to  increase  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion by  its  direct  morbific  action ;  just  as  they  increase  dysenteric  in* 
flammation  when  •  they  establish  the  change  by  which  the  redundant 
secretion  of  mucus  is  arrested.  A  very  frequent  ultimate  consequence 
of  the  former  untoward  treatment  is  tuberculous  phthisis.  This  prao- 
tioe  has  received  a  great  impulse  in  recent  times  from  morbid  anato- 
my, especially  as  promulgated  by  Louis  and  Andral,  and  carried  for- 
ward by  British  pathologists ;  who  deny  the  dependence  of  tubercle 
upon  inflammation.  Nor  can  we  desire  a  better  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  all  such  pursuits  entirely  subservient  to  the  demon- 
strations of  living  Nature  (§  756.  Also,  Med.  and  Phynalog.  Comm*, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743,  744,  748,  780-782,  799). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  mal-practice,  along  vrith  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  a  stimulating  diet,  these  patients,  if  the  hemorrhage  be 
small,  should  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  or  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  blisters,  &c.  These  agents  arrest  the  effu- 
sion, and  so  far  they  exert  the  effect  of  astringents.  But  they  do  more. 
They  alter  the  morbid  states  in  a  mode  which  Nature  was  attempt- 
ing ;  while  the  real  astringents  alter  them  for  the  worse ;  though  a. 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  equally  the  result  of  either  meth- 
od of  treatment  (§  150,  151,  732  A,  733  c,  862-864). 

There  can  be  no  sound  practice  till  hemorrhaffic  effusions  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  result  of  a  secreting  process,  instituted  by  morbid 
states.  The  proof  is  abundant ;  but  it  is  enough  that  we  witness  the 
consequent  relief  of  disease,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  analogy  in 
this  respect  with  what  is  known  of  redundant  effusions  of  bile,  of  se- 
rum, &c.,  and  which  none  can  fail  to  recognize  as  salutary  means  em- 
ployed by  Nature.  These  hemorrhages,  too,  are  analogous  to  men- 
struation, and  hdre,  as  there,  a  great  final  cause  lies  at  the  foundation. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  more  propriety  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  unless- 
excessive,  than  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  natural  function. 

890,  €.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  of  other  severe  forms 
of  disease,  hemorrhages  have  been  often  followed  by  death.  And. 
here  it  is  that  hemorrhages  have  raised  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
their  fatal  tendency.  But,  it  is  very  rare  tSat  it  is  the  hemorrhage 
which  destroys  (§  1019).  It  is  only  a  symptom,  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  malady,  significant  of  a  fewful  condition  of  disease^ 
which,  in  itself,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  the  true  cause  of 
death  (§  oo»  863).  The  cause,  therefore,  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken, 
the  blame  too  oflen  attributed  to  a  kind  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off 
the  deadly  weight ;  and  Nature  would  much  oftener  succeed  by  thu- 
depletory  process  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  art  with  its  mio- 
chievous  astringents.  It  is,  however,  always  a  fearful  symptom  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  it  should  be 
hailed  as  the  best  possible  event  that  can  happen.  The  effusion, 
comes  directly  from  the  congested  parts,  and  if  any  thing  can  relievcL 
them,  it  must  be  this  spontaneous  efifort.    Art  cannot  now  interfere 
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with  bloodletting.  The  "golden  oppoitunitr  may  have  been  aHowed 
to  pass,  either  from  ignorance,  or  fear,  or  mm  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  (§  569,  960,i^64  c).  Nature,  alone,  can  now  institute  the  great 
remedy;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  witness  the  safety  with  which 
she  makes  her  wonderful  demonstrations  of  cure,  and  rebukes  the 
timid  practitioner.  But  she  has  now  her  own  way  of  operating.  She 
ha«  taken  the  business  of  rational  treatment  upon  herself,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  art ;  for  now  it  is  that  quarts  of  blood  may  flow  away 
from  the  intestine,  and  triumph  over  disease,  when  bloodletting  would 
be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood 
would  probably  be  fatal.  These  are  lessons  from  Nature  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  should  not  be  lost  even  to  such  as  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  disease,  or  who  may  be  imbued  with  prejudice,  or 
haunted  by  fear,  in  respect  to  the  great  remedy  whose  timely  appli- 
cation would  save  them  from  the  consternation  of  witnessing  a  natural 
outpouring  of  blood,  and  from  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
there  may  have  been  an  important  error  in  treatment. 

These  are  cases  which  require,  in  all  respects,  a  ?reat  precision  of 
treatment.  Where  Nature  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  cure  by 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  a  slight  error  in  practice  may  be  fetal.  And 
here,  again,  the  fault  is  apt  to' be  laid  at  the  door  of  Nature,  and  thus 
the  disposition  to  interfere  with  astringents  is  more  and  more  increas- 
ed. Nevertheless,  we  should  watch  these  effusions  with  vigrilance; 
and,  whenever  they  appear  to  be  transcending  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  or  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  them,  we  should  endeavor 
to  restrain  them  by  appropriate  astringents. 

890,  ee.  Those  philosophers  who  justly  refer  capillary  hemorrhage 
to  a  secretory  process  have  distinguished  the  condition  into  active  and 
passive ;  of  which  haemoptysis  is  an  example  of  the  former,  and  that 
which  was  considered  in  the  last  preceding  section,  of  the  latter. 
But,  this  distinction  is  as  clearly  unfounded  as  that  of  active  and 
passive  inflammation  (§  752,  &c.).  Here,  as  there,  the  varieties  are 
nearly  on  a  par  in  respect  to  the  pathological  cause.  The  differences 
which  exist  among  them  are  owing  to  only  slight  modifications  of  that 
essential  cause.  The  modifications,  however,  are  such  as  may  require 
variations  of  treatment;  one  of  them  the  antiphlogistic,  another  the 
antiphlogistic  and  astringent  combined,  and  another  the  astringent 
alone.  They  are  thus  seen  to  run  into  each  other,  and  they  offer 
problems  where  it  is  the  nicest  point  to  determine  whether  we  shall 
bleed  and  purge,  or  administer  an  astringent. 

890,y!  When  hemorrhage  supervenes  upon  chronic  forms  of  dis- 
ease, it  commonly  happens  that  it  must  be  great  to  overthrow  the  ob- 
stinacy of  habit ;  and  the  triumph  of  Nature  is  oflen  thus  displayed 
in  the  haematamesis  which  is  set  up  by  aggravated  indigestion. 

The  hemoniiage  attendant  on  tuberculous  phthisis  is  a  relief  to  the 
sufferer ;  but  not  often  more  than  teroporaiy.  Nor  can  we  now  hope 
to  do  much  by  co-operatin?  with  Nature,  any  farther  than  to  moder- 
ate the  activity  of  aisease  by  a  non-stimulant  diet,  and  blisters  to  the 
chest,  or  by  general  or  local  abstractions  of  blood  where  the  quantity 
expectorated  may  be  small.  Astringents  are  always  pernicious  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  hemorrhage  be  excessive ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  generally  fail  to  arrest  the  effusion  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  a  serious  lesion  of  organization.     These,  therefore,  are  cases 
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wbich  sometimea  prove  suddenly  &tal  by  the  quantity  of  blood  ef* 
fused,  or  by  its  cboking  up  the  air-cells. 

890,  g.  Cases  of  the  furegoiug  nature  (§  890, y)  appear  now  and 
then  as  consequences  of  badly-treated  pneumonias,  especially  the  con- 
gestive variety,  or  what  is  called  typhoid  pneumonia.  But,  we  i*arely 
witness  any  thine  more  than  an  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus  in  the 
common  form  of  the  disease,  or  even  in  the  congestive,  if  the  treat- 
ment have  been  of  the  proper  antiphlogistic  nature. 

890,  h.  Again,  nothing  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  than  rhubarb,  and  nothing  more  injuriously  (§  150). 
Its  administration  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  astringents  and  the  want  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  pa- 
tnology  of  the  disease.  As  that  pathology  consists  in  active  inflam- 
mation, it  should  be  manifest  that  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  worst  agents 
that  can  be  devised  ;  since  it  possesses  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  true 
astringent,  but  is  stimulant  to  the  whole  circulation,  irritant  to  the 
whole  mucous  tract  of  the  intestine,  now  morbidly  susceptible  through- 
out its  length  from  the  severe  and  specific  inflammation  of  its  inferior 
portion  (§  137  d,  398),  and  if  the  agent  arrest  the  discharge,  it  is  com 
monly  by  increasing  and  otherwise  unfavorably  modifying  the  inflam- 
matory condition. 

As  in  the  foregoing  case  of  haemoptysis,  therefore,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  direct  antiphlo^stic  means ;  and  the  catliartics  employed 
should  be  of  the  least  imtating  nature,  and  then,  only  in  cautious 
doses.  But,  they  should  be  also  of  an  alterative  nature,  and  such  as 
will  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestine.  In  a  general  sense,  cas- 
tor oil  is  the  best  (Paine^s  Materia  Medica^  p.  34). 

If  we  now  consider  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  best  internal  remedy 
for  dysentery,  and  the  best  for  haemoptysis,  and  that  common  table- 
salt  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  latter  ajQfection,  it  will  help  us  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  as  to  astringents,  and  lead  to  many 
practical  advantages. 

890,  i,  Rhubai'b,  opium,  and  other  agents  which  arrest  redundant 
secretions,  are  often  highly  useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  some- 
times in  chronic  discharges  of  mucus ;  but  these  products  depend  upon 
various  pathological  states,  and  whether  astringent  remedies  will  be 
useful  or  injurious  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease 
(§  150,  670-674,  733/).  In  the  simplest  forms  of  diarrhoea  they  are 
more  or  less  useful ;  particularly  rhubarb,  and  that  agent,  chalk,  which 
possesses  no  astringent  virtue,  but  brings  about  the  prominent  result 
of  an  astringent  merely  by  neutralizing  some  irritating  acid.  But 
sodaor  potass  would  not  answer,  since  these  irritate  by  their  own  vir^ 
tues,  and  still  more  so  by  forming  a  neutral  salt  within  the  alimenta- 
ry canal.  Saline  cathartics  are,  therefore,  also  improper,  and,  more* 
over,  scarcely  extend  their  salutary  permanent  effects  beyond  the  in- 
testinal canal. 

890,  k.  But,  even  in  the  simple  forms  of  diarrhoea,  there  is  variety 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  which  demands,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  a  choice  of  astringent  remedies  (§  150,  672-674,  733/ 
863  d).  One  variety  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  rhubarb  and  chalk, 
but  aggravated  by  opium.  To  another  opium  is  exactly  suited,  as  in 
pulmonary  phthisis;  and  in  such  rhubarb  may  be  detrimental,  and. 
pure  astringents  useless.     To  another  variety,  as  in  some  old  chronic 
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cases,  tte  acetate  of  lead  may  be  best  adapted ;  and  to  odieia  the  pim 
astringents,  such  as  kino,  catechu,  geraoiuni,  ice,  when  all  other  meaoa 
which  I  have  indicated  would  be  either  useless  or  injurious. 

890,  /.  The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  variously  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  propounded  in  this  work.  Bat,  the  variety  of  illus- 
tration TDBj  be  g^reatiy  extended  in  respect  to  the  remedies  now  be- 
fore us.  It  oflen  happens,  for  exan^le,  that  frequent  watery  dis- 
charges are  owing  either  to  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue, or  to  a  state  approaching  inflammation  ;  as  in  cholera  infantum. 
Hero,  all  astringents  are  inadmissible ;  and,  if  the  case  be  cholera  in- 
fantum, such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  predisposing  causes  (§  650- 
653),  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  mild  chloride  of  men* 
cury  in  doses  varying  from  the  twentieth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  once 
in  four  to  twelve  hours ;  perhaps,  also,  with  a  little  chalk  and  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium  along,  to  neutralize  an  acid  and  to  al- 
lay intestinal  irritability.  But  it  is  the  mercurial  agent  which  does 
the  work,  by  breaking  up  the  morbid  condition.  Calomel,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  is  just  as  much  an  astringent  as  alum,  or  the  acetate  of 
lead,  or  catechu,  in  other  cases  of  a  modified  pathology  (§  150,  151, 
863  d). 

890,  m.  Gonorrhoea  is  another  example,  and  another  form  of  in- 
flammatory disease,  where  great  suflering,  and  prolonged  sickness,  are 
induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  as- 
tringents, and  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
pathological  condition  when  the  remedies  are  applied  (§  672).  The 
preternatural  discharge  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  the  disease ; 
or  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort,  at  once,  to  as- 
tringent remedies,  internally  and  by  injections.  Such,  however,  is 
the  force  of  inflammation,  and  morbid  iirit ability  so  strongly  pro- 
nounced, that  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  at  least  pre- 
mised ;  when,  also,  it  will  be  commonly  found  that  it  has  superseded 
the  necessity  of  astringents.  And  here,  again,  we  may  remark  how 
the  coincidence  in  effects  between  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  ou- 
bebs,  and  injections  of  an  astringent  nature,  denotes  a  common  mode 
of  action,  and  places  the  whole  upon  vital  ground.  The  frequent  sal- 
utary eflect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  employed  as  an  injection  in 
the  early  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  its  pre-eminent  advantages  in  leucoP* 
rhcea,  go  to  confrrm  the  same  philosophy  (§  150,  151).  This  sub- 
stance has  no  astringency,  in  the  proper  acceptation,  but  operates  in 
its  own  wonderful  way  in  breaking  up  the  inflammatory  state  upon 
which  the  discharge  depends. 

890,  n.  And  then  as  to  leucorrhosa.  How  badly  is  this  affection 
often  treated  by  astringents,  internally  and  externally,  and  also  by 
tonics!  And  all  this,  mainly,  because  the  disease  happens  to  have, 
for  one  of  its  symptoms,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  debility  of  the  general  system,  and  relaxstion  of  the 
mucous  tissue ;  a  sort  of  mechanical  exudation  from  a  flabby  mem- 
brane that  tonics  and  astringents  may  condense  and  strengthen  (§  409 1, 
410,  569).  But,  if  we  look  at  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  afiec- 
tion,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  tliese  agents, 
and  the  usual  stimulating  diet,  inflict  their  injuries.  And  now,  if  we 
-consider  that  cantharides  is  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucorrh(Bii« 
another  luminous  guide  will  be  obtained  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
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the  mode  in  which  astringents  may  check,  for  awhile,  those  discharges 
which  they  may  ultimately  increase,  or  others,  in  other  cases,  success- 
fully and  permanently. 

890,  o.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain iigents  will  arrest  a  copious  excretion  of  sweat,  and  we  shall 
learn  still  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  astringents,  and  their  modes 
of  operating ;  and  thus  be  guided  to  the  only  intelligible  purposes  for 
which  they  should  be  employed,  and  carry  this  knowledge  throughout 
die  breadth  of  the  Matena  Medica. 

Thus,  then ;  here  is  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  who 
rises  in  the  night  to  shift  his  wet  for  dry  linen.  But  this  inconveni- 
ence may  be  stopped  at  once  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
opium  will  often  do  the  same.  The  acid  and  the  opium,  however, 
produce  very  different  impressions ;  though  each  arrests  the  sweating 
by  certain  vital  impressions.  One  may  be  beneficial,  while  the  other  is 
injurious,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  path- 
ological circumstances  when  the  agents  are  administered.  In  other 
diseases,  and  where  the  skin  is  dry,  opium  will  induce  perspiration ; 
and  it  accomplishes  this  through  the  same  laws  as  when  it  arrests  the 
excretion.  And,  if  we  now  ol^erve  the  apparently  contradictory  phi* 
losophy  when  opium  simultaneously  checks  the  products  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  and  increases  that  of  the  skin,  we  gain  yet  farther  light  * 
as  to  astringents,  peneti'ate  to  the  common  laws  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  opposite  results,  and  go  to  the  work  of  cure  as  the  mechanic 
when  he  elicits  countervailing  movements  from  a  common  principle, 
or  a  common  power,  whose  attributes  are  known  (§  863,  d). 

The  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  many  astringents  frora  which  a 
substance  is  derived  under  the  name  of  tannin;  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  physical  rationale  of  their  modus  operandi  upon  living  beings.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  astringent  virtue  resides  in  this  tannin ;  and  this 
may  be  so  where  the  principle  may  be  elaborated.  But,  there  are 
numerous  substances  of  active  astringent  virtues  from  which  nothing 
analogous  to  tannin  can  be  derived ;  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  astrin- 
gents. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  astringents  them- 
selves is  not  due  to  any  coincidence  in  the  constitution  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  among  them, 
they  may  all  bring  about  a  common  result  (§  150).  , 

It  is  not  alone  to  certain  pathological  states  that  result  in  redundant 
effusion  that  astiingents  are  applicable.  Certain  conditions  of  inflam- 
mation, especially  of  externsd  surfaces,  are  oflen  greatly  relieved  by 
their  local  action.  Acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  exter- 
nally applied,  for  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  also,  for  conjunctivitis,  the  mineral  acids  or  vegetable  astrin- 
gents for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  These  are  active  astringents, 
and  the  variety  in  their  effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions,  whether  employed  internally  or  externally,  declare 
their  physiological  action,  and  call  upon  the  practitioner  to  study  well 
the  capabilities  of  each  one.  Nay,  more ;  their  variety  of  action  when 
applied  externally  is  not  less  than  what  we  have  seen  from  their  inter- 
nal administration.  The  acetate  of  lead,  for  example,  may  speedily 
relieve  certain  conjunctival  inflammations,  when  such  modifications  of 
inflammation  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
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bat,  in  another  case  apparently  alike,  the  salphate  of  zinc  will  answer 
a  better  purpose.  The  nitrate  of  silrer,  however,  or  bllstere,  or  leech- 
es, may  answer  well  for  all  the  modifications.  But  here  is  a  case,  ap- 
parently the  same,  in  whith  all  the  foregoing  means  have  failed  en- 
tirely. On  pushing  inquiry,  however,  we  learn  that  in  the  generation 
preceding  ijie  last  there  prevailed  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  We  ac- 
cordingly resort  to  iodine,  and  the  inflammation  yields  as  under  the 
influence  of  some  magic  power  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  851  b,  863  d). 

Now,  it  is  of  vast  practical  importance  to  consider  that  the  forego- 
ing differences  in  results  depend  mostly  upon  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  the  inflammatory  states  in  the  several  cases  (§  150,  662,  673). 
And  who  can  mistake  the  common  nature  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  the  agents  employed  (§  137,  e)  ? 

890,  p.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider,  that  no  two  astrin- 
gents are  exactly  alike  in  their  efiects,  and  that  the  property  which  is 
recognized  as  such  may  be  associated  with  other  active  virtues  in  the 
same  substance,  by  which  the  astringent  is  variously  modified  ;  while, 
as  in  compound  medicines,  the  several  virtues  act  as  a  whole,  that 
which  is  most  predominant  giving  the  greatest  determination  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  impressions  that  may  be  produced  (§  188^  <2,  889  k,  892). 
This  variety,  therefore,  adapts  these  agents  very  variously  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease.  When,  thei^fi)re,  a  pure  astringent  is  only  re- 
quired, such  as  may  possess  tonic  or  stimulant  virtues  should,  obviously, 
be  avoided.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  nature,  associated  also  widb 
other  virtues,  occur  in  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
Sec  Hence  there  is  a  great  range  of  choice  among  remedies  which 
may  be  selected  to  answer  the  intention  of  an  astringent,  in  its  strict 
acceptation.  This  has  been  already  variously  illustrated,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  rhubarb.  But  we  wiU  have  an  exemplification  in  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  an  infusion  of  which,  on  account  of  its  specific  febrifuge 
virtue,  would  be  exactly  adapted  to  diarrhoea  attendant  on  intermit- 
tent fever ;  or  quinine,  perhaps,  would  be  preferable  if  the  disease 
be  recent.  In  such  cases  a  pure  astringent  would  be  useless  ;  which 
farther  illustrates  the  operation  of  astringents,  as  it  does,  also,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifuge  virtues. 

But,  the  foregoing  are  broad  shades  of  difference  in  pathological 
conditions.  In  very  many  cases  where  there  is  a  great  approximation 
in  the  pathological  states,  in  many  modifications  of  inflammation,  it  is 
often  important  to  apply  a  certain  remedy  of  astringent  virtue  in  pref- 
erence to  others. 

890,  q.  We  may  now  see  that  certain  astringents  may  be  best  suited 
to  certain  organs  to  which  they  are  addressed  than  to  other  parts  (§ 
133,  &c.,  140,  150). 

-But  these  agents  are  so  much  circumscribed  in  their  uses,  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  object  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  What  has  been  said,  is 
more  with  a  reference  to  bring  these  remedies  within  the  pale  of  med- 
ical philosophy,  and  to  illustrate  that  philosophy  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
prevent  their  misapplication.  Those  which  are  associated  with  other 
virtues  are  mostly  wanted ;  such  as  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  &c.,  and  these,  mainly,  for  the  sake  of  those  vir- 
tues. 
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PERMANENT    TONICS,  AND    DIFFUSIBLE    STIMULANTS. 

890^,  a.  Tonics  may  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistics.  From  the  circumstance,  therefore,  of  the  latter  occupying  the 
high  places  in  the  materia  medica,  we  may  come,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  former  ai-e  comparatively  of  very  limited  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced,  or  in  the  declining  stages,  of  acute 
diseases,  or  in  certain  states  of  chronic  affections,  that  tonics  can  ren- 
der much  service. 

No  remedial  agents,  however,  have  been  more  extensively  employed, 
and  therefore  none  which  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  (§  569, «). 
This  misapplication  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  arisen,  as  in  other  ca- 
ses, from  erroneous  theoretical  views  of  disease,  and  mistaken  notions 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (§  854  hb,  863  d,  892  &,  904  d). 

890^,  h.  In  considering  the  uses  of  tonics,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  but  a  very  limited  range  of  curative  influences ; 
and  that,  in  a  general  sense^they  do  but  invig^orate  organic  actions 
which  have  been  reduced  by  prolonged  disease,  and  where  there  is 
either  no  great  amount  of  absolute  disease,  or  where  nature  is  already 
in  the  way  of  the  restorative  process,  or  where  that  process  may  only 
require  an  invigorating  impulse  tp  start  it  into  existence.  Such  are 
the  uses  of  tonics. 

By  now  regarding  the  true  mode  in  which  these  intentions  are  ac* 
complished,  and  the  absolute  influences  which  are  exerted  by  tonics, 
we  snail  come  to  a  iust  apprehension  of  their  relations  to  morbid  states, 
and  be  better  qualified  to  avoid  them  where  they  may  be  injuripus. 

890^,  c.  Tonics  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  bringing  into  close  apposition  the  molecules  of  which  the 
living  tissues  are  composed,  ana  attempts  have  been  lately  made,  as 
at  former  times,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  exper- 
iments upon  dead  tissues  (§  569,  b).  This  has  led  many  to  con- 
found the  virtues  of  tonics  with  those  of  astringents.  But,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases.  Nature  is  consistent,  aiK^  that  ton- 
ics bring  about  their  results  like  other  remedial  agents ;  chat  here,  as 
Jn  all  analogous  instances,  there  b  no  departure  from  Unity  of  De- 
sign (§  137,  e),  A  few  plain  illustrations  will  place  the  operation  of 
tonics  in  its  proper  aspect. 

890^,  d.  Thus :  on  referring  to  an  example  already  stated  for  anoth- 
er purpose,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  tb^  increrf&ed.  warmth  of 
the  skin,  and  muscular  vigor  produced  by  animal  food  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  stomach,  are  due  to  the  same  causation  as  the  analogous  ef- 
fect of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  that  both  must  be  exjpounded  upon  vital 
principles  (§  512,  b).  Those  speedy  ^ects  manifestly  depend  upon 
vital  impressions  exerted  upon  the  nyicous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
their  transmission  by  the. nervous  pcwer  to  other  parts.  They  are  va- 
riously pronounced  according  to  ^e  exact  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces. Tne  food  will  display  itself  most  distinctly  in  such  as  have  suf- 
fered its  privation,  and  where  the  surface  is  chilled ;  the  wine  where 
it  is  least  employed  (§  635,  &c.).  By  varying  these  incidental  influ- 
ences, a  corresponding  variety  will  obtain  in  the  results.  Employ  the 
food  or  the  vrine  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  states,  and  the  same  dess^ 
onstrations  take  their  rank  among  the  violent  phenomena  of  disease. 
NoW|  here  is  the  whole  principle  which  is  relative  to  the  notion  oi 
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tonics.  These  agents  prodace  the  sune  effects  as  the  Ibregoing  < 
Tbej  are  the  same,  or  sufficiently  so  for  my  present  purpose,  in  the 
oataral  state  of  the  body,  and  are  modified  in  the  same  manner  when 
employed  in  fever  and  infianmntion.  The  fatigoe  incident  to  hard 
labor  IS  at  once  relieved  by  nonrishment  or  by  wine.  The  influences 
here  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  vigor  which  is  imparted  to  the  vol- 
untary mu9cle8  by  tonics  in  cases  of  indigestion.  In  the  former  case 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the  animal  firame  have  sunk  under  fii- 
tigue  (§  855) ;  in  the  latter  from  disease.  The  food  and  the  wine  in 
one  case  exalt  those  conditions ;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  influen- 
ces which  are  established  by  tonics  in  the  other,  we  know  that  a  com- 
mon mode  of  action  has  obtained  throughout  (§  137  e,  151).  But,  the 
tonic  goes  yet  farther,  and  brings  about  a  change  in  the  organic  stale 
of  the  stomach,  since  food  will  not  remove  the  condition  upon  which 
its  indieestion  d^>end8.  The  tonic,  therefore,  is  an  alterative  stimu- 
lant In  all  the  cases  the  voluntary  muscles  are  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually invigorated  by  sympathetic  influences  propagated  from  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  the  same  with  the  tonic  as  with  tne  food  or  the  wine.  No 
sooner  has  the  dyspeptic  swallowed  the  first  dose  of  baiitthan  he  tells 
us  that  his  strength  is  coming  as  by  enchantment.  The  tonic,  also, 
like  the  wine,  increases  the  desire  for  food ;  and  if  this  effect  can  he 
no  more  interpreted  by  the  physical  doctrine  than  the  former  results, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  every  other  problem  offered  by  tonics 
falls  within  the  philosophy  of  vitalism  ($  500,  516  J,  no.  6). 

It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  institute  analogical  demonstrations  of 
the  physiological  operation  of  tonics,  as  in  former  cases,  that  of  astrin- 
gents, for  example  ((  890).  For  this  purpose  ipecacuanha  and  die 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken  ;  neither  of  which  has  any  tonic  virtue, 
while  the  former  is  contra*stimulant.  But  these  agents  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  same  states  of  indigestion  as  the  tonics,  and  bring  aoout  the 
same  results  (§  904,  d).  Or,  take  a  moral  cause  ^or  an  exactly  simi- 
lar parallel,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  effects  of  some  agreeable  intel- 
ligence, which,  no  one  can  mistake,  has  imparted,  on  the  instant,  a 
keenness  of  appetite,  a  vigor  of  digestion,  and  an  exaltation  of  mus- 
cular strength,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  month  or  a  year  (§ 
137  «,  227,  512,  514  A).  Or,  place  the  same  individual  on  board  a 
vessel,  or  give  him  an  airing  by  land,  and  the  first  hour,  perhaps,  will 
have  brought  with  it  lar  greater  improvement  of  digestion  and  of  mus- 
cular strength,  than  would  have  been  imparted  by  cinchona,  or  any 
other  tonic,  in  a  month  (^  150,  657  a,  847  g,  856  a). 

890^)^.  As  to  the  extmt  in  which  tonics  may  act  as  alteratives, 
that,  as  in  respect  to  all  other  remedial  agents,  will  depend  upon  the 
departure  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions  from  their  natural 
type.  As  in  all  other  cases,  also,  the  usefiil  effects  vnll  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes.  But  these  conditions,  m  their  re- 
lation to  tonics,  are  not  oflen  consdiuted  by  any  groat  deviations  from 
the  natural  states.  In  most  other  instances  tonics  are  morbific  (§  1 37, e). 
If  they  happen  to  be  useful  in  active  forms  of  disease,  it  is  a  random 
hit  (§  756).  Their  operation,  however,  even  then,  comes  under  the 
same  principle  as  when  they  produce  favorable  results  upon  chronic 
derangements  (§  901).  Sometimes,  therefore,  when  active  disease 
becomes  prolonged,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected  turn- 
ed a  little  from  the  incipient  pathological  state,  and  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  vital  habit,  tonics  will  prove  less  frequently  detrimental,  or 
may  be  so  far  curative  that  we  venture  to  associate  them  now  and 
then  with  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  to  obtain  their  mixed  influence. 
It  is  often  use^l  to  conibine  them,  especially  the  vegetable,  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  or,  perhaps,  of  tincture,  with  the  mild  cathartics  that 
are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages  of  disease,  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  union  of  rhubarb  with  saline  purgatives  (§  872,  a).  In  such 
cases,  they  not  only  prevent  any  prostrating  effects  of  the  catliartic,  but 
are  positively  remedial,  by  going  to  the  vital  condition  of  organs  (§ 
137  d,  150,  669  c).  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  rhubarb  (§  872,  a), 
we  may  reverse  the  order  of  indications,  and  suppose  that  a  tonic  mav 
be  useful  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  stimulating  injuriously.  This 
object  may  be  often  attained  by  uniting  a  mild  saline  cathartic,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  tartarized  antimony  with  the  tonic  remedy.  This 
practice,  in  respect  to  antimony,  is  often  highly  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  tonic  virtue  of  cinchona,  or  quin- 
ia,  interferes  with  the  febrifuge  virtue ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
antimony  does  its  important  work  as  an  antiphlogistic  alterative. 
Both  of  the  agents,  in  these  cases,  are  principal  remedies.  But  it  is 
the  febrifuge,  not  the  tonic  virtue,  which  makes  a  salutary  demonstra- 
tion. The  former  is  positively  morbific,  and  may  not  only  defeat  the 
febrifuge  action  without  the  counteracting  influence  of  antimony,  but 
aggravate  greatly  the  whole  condition  of  disease.  And  this,  by  'the 
way,  is  a  distinct  exemplification  of  the  existence  of  those  two  oppo- 
sing virtues  in  cinchona ;  while  in  the  other  forms  of  disease  it  shows 
itself  in  the  aspect  only  of  one  of  the  best  tonics  (§  137  d,  150,  535, 
&c.,  672,  673,  675,  756,  847  g,  848,  854,  863  d,  867,  889  k,  890  b). 

^^^h/'  Su'  I  s^y»  &£^°>  ^^at  these  agents  are  never  wanted,  in 
their  relation  to  diseased  states  as  tonics,  in  the  early  stages  of  any 
disease  whatever ;  and,  however  they  may  now  and  then  succeed  (§ 
756),  they  are  generally  prejudicial.  If  employed  in  certain  forms 
of  fever  or  inflammation  in  which  tonics  possessing  febrifuge  virtues, 
like  cinchona,  are  not  indicated,  they  endanger  life  (§  150,  569  «,  621  a, 
652  c,  662,  847  g,  848,  863  d).  1  think  I  shall  have  justified  this  as- 
sertion throughout  the  extent  of  these  Institutes.  But,  in  failure  of 
this,  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine 
of  disease,  which  prompted  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  has  been  computed  to  have  destroyed  a  great- 
er number  of  the  inhabitants  of -Europe,  in  the  first  forty  years  of  its 
prevalence,  than  all  the  wars  of  that  sanguinary  period  (§  621,  a). 

^^Oif  g.  There  are  great  resemblances  between  the  virtues  of  ton- 
ics and  diffusible  stimulants,  in  their  common  acceptation ;  but  there 
are  also  important  distinctions.  In  instituting  comparisons,  therefore, 
between  them,  or  of  all  other  remedies,  they  shonld  be  regarded  in 
their  just  relations  to  morbid  states ;  for  in  this  adaptation  can  they 
be  alone  remedial.  We  shall  thus  find  that  both  classes  of  remedies 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  same  conditions  of  disease,  and  that, 
on  account  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  their  remedial  virtues,  it 
will  be  often  useful  to  combine  them  together  (§  863  d,  889  k,  I),  In 
their  proper  therapeutical  acceptation,  tonics  make  theit  impression 
much  more  gradually,  and  more  permanently,  than  diffusible  stimu- 
lants ;  observing,  in  diis  respect,  the  same  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  food  (§  441  c,  890|  d).    When,  also, 
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tonics  are  useful,  their  effects  are  far  more  profound  than  those  of  di£> 
fusible  stimulants.  But  this  is  not  true  of  their  morbific  effects  under 
circumstances  of  existing  disease ;  since  wine,  and  especially  more 
ardent  spirits,  taken  in  any  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  produce  uot 
only  their  usual  more  rapid  impressions,  but  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  to  far  greater  degrees  oi  intensity  than  any  of  the  permanent 
tonics.  The  principle  holds,  also,  in  chronic  diseases  when  tonics  or 
stimulants  prove  morbific  (§  137,  d). 

The  foregoing  peculiarity  of  tonics  fits  them  admirably  to  certain 
chronic  forms  <^  disease  where  the  strong  influence  of  a  long-pro- 
tracted morbid  habit  is  to  be  surmounted  (§  535,  &:c.).  Stimulants 
will  not  reach  these  conditions  with  sufficient  alterative  effect,  or  they 
-may  act  with  too  much  rapidity  where  a  diseased  habit  is  obstinately 
established,  and  where  long-continued  organic  actions  of  a  morbid  na- 
ture can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  slow  operation  of  favorable 
causes.  But,  in  these  obstinate  conditions,  the  permanent  tonics  may 
not  act  with  all  the  rapidity  that  may  be  useful ;  and  then  we  associ- 
ate some  of  the  transient  stimulants  with  them,  by  which  the  morbid 
states  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  effect  of  the  tonic  remedy. 
Or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  morbid  conditions  are  brought  more 
speedily  by  the  stimulant  into  a  close  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the 
tonic  (§  137  d,  889  k,  I). 

Again,  however,  some  of  the  tonics  possess,  also,  the  virtues  of 
transient  stimulants,  such  as  the  cinchonas ;  and  these  compound  at- 
tributes suit  them  well  for  those  conditions  of  which  I  was  last  speak- 
ing, or  for  initable  states  of  the  stomach  when  tonics  are  wanted,  but 
are  apt  to  nauseate  (§  150,  889  k,  890  b).  In  these  conditions,  a  cold 
infusion  of  cinchona,  whether  as  a  febrifuge  or  as  a  tonic,  surpasses 
its  alkaloids  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  by  which  the 
stomach  is  promptly  and  gently  stimulated,  and  thus  enabled  to  bear 
the  tonic  influence  of  the  bark. 

890^,  h.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  now  made  let  us  at 
once  into  the  reason  why  all  the  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  con- 
verted to  useful  purposes  in  disease,  and  why  it  is  greatly  otherwise 
with  cathartics  and  emetics.  In  the  last  instances  there  are  far  great- 
er diversities  in  their  curative  and  morbific  virtues,  and  they  are  i^ 
more  of  an  alterative  nature  than  such  as  appertain  to  tonics  and 
stimulants.  There  exist,  indeed,  among  cathartics  and  emetics,  many 
agents  that  can  rarely  be  applied  to  any  morbid  conditions  without 
increasing  the  existing  evil  or  engendering  new  ones.  In  this  re- 
spect, all  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  when  employed  in  active  febrile 
or  inflammatory  states,  are  on  a  par  with  the  most  irritating  cathartics 
and  emetics.  Their  effect  then  goes  deep;  which  admonishes  us, 
more  and  more,  to  study  well  the  relations  of  remedies  to  diseased 
conditions,  and  to  discard  all  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  an  observation  of  their  effects  upon  man  in  health  (§  137  d^  150, 
6G2  a,  675,  854  bb). 

Nevertheless,  the  same  principle  of  diversity  applies  to  the  several 
members  of  the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimiftants ;  but  it  reaches  them 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  (§  52,  650).  Since,  therefore,  there  are  no 
groups  of  remedies  so  closely  allied  in  their  virtues  throughout  as 
tonics  and  stimulants,  there  are  none  which,  throughout,  bring  about 
results  in  the  treatment  of  dbeaae  that  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
(§863,ci). 
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We  thuB  come  to  understand  why  all  the  suhstances  which  compose 
the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  more  or  less  useful,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Medica ; 
notwithstanding  the  vast  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  immense  mortality  of  which  they  have  been  the  subordinate 
causes  (§  569  e,  621  a).  We  are  also  thus  led  to  the  knowledge  that 
one  tonic,  or  stimulant,  will  often  answer  a  better  purpose  than  an- 
other; and  we  find,  on  applying  ourselves  to  an  observation  of  Na- 
ture, that  experience  confirms  all  the  other  premises.  We  have  just 
seen  an  example  of  this  in  cinchona,  and  it  is  a  striking  general  dis- 
tinction, that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  best  adapted  to  the  prostrate 
conditions  which  follow  long-protracted  acute  diseases,  while  the  min- 
eral, especial] V  the  preparations  of  iron,  are  suited  to  chronic  mala- 
dies, such  as  mdigestion.  Here,  however,  the  vegetable  tonics  may 
be  equally  appropriate,  while  the  mineral  ones  are  not  so  to  the  direct 
sequelae  of  acute  maladies. 

NARCOTICS. 

891,  a.  Narcotics  are  agents  which  afiect,  especially,  the  nervous 
centres,  and  are,  therefore,  abo  denominated  cerebra-apinanU. 

In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  divided  them 
into  six  groups  or  orders,  according  to  their  special  infiuences  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Narcotics  stand  in  a  g^oup  by  themselves ;  and 
the  remaining  five  consist  of  antiepasmodice,  tetanies  or  cerebro-epino- 
excitants,  moto-paralyzafUs,  senso-paralyzants,  and  cerebro-spino-de- 
pressants.     These  distinctions  are  more  or  less  observed  by  others. 

Some  of  the  narcotics,  however,  possess  also  the  virtues  of  other 
groups,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
pound endowment,  the  same  agents  appear  under  the  several  appro- 
priate denominations. 

891,  &.  The  most  usefiil  of  the  narcotics  are  the  great  a^nts  by 
which  pain  is  immediately  assuaged,  restlessness  subdued  into  tran- 
quillity, and  wakefulness  converted  into  refreshing  sleep.  Such, 
uierefore,  may  be  taken  as  the  definition  which  I  apply  to  narcotics,^ 
and  it  is  obviously  relative  to  difierent  virtues  in  each  individual  sub- 
stance, whatever  may  be  their  resemblance. 

But,  all  narcotics  do  not  equally  produce  their  several  effects. 
Some  of  them  are  more  remarkable  for  diminishing  and  relieving 
pdn,  and  are  called  anodynes  (§  194,  &;c.).  Others  produce  sleep 
more  particularly,  and  are  known  as  soporifics.  Others  allay  irrita- 
bility and  diminish  vascular  action,  local  and  general,  in  a  more  deci- 
ded manner  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  sedatives  (§  188,  &c.). 

Such  are  the  denominations  in  common  use ;  but  they  are  some- 
what defective.  All  the  soporifics,  for  instance,  are  also  anodynes, 
and  most,  though  not  all  of  the  anodynes,  are  more  or  less  soporific. 
There  are,  also,  many  sedatives  which  do  not  rank  at  all  among  the 
narcotics ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  do  not  belong,  such  as 
bloodletting,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  of  which  bloodletting 
is  the  only  one  of  much  vfliie  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  that  one 
emphatically  and  justly  'denominated  the  remedintm  principals  The 
sedatives,  therefore,  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  narcotics, 
possess,  also,  anodyne  or  soporific  virtues. 

891,  c.  We  have  seen  how  extensively  large  classes  of  remedies 
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have  been  perverted  in  their  uses,  and  have  yet  to  consider  the  no  less 
common  neglect  or  misapplication  of  bloodletting.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  their  claims  to  a  just  consideration.  In  respect  to 
the  agents  now  before  us,  there  is  a  yet  smaller  class  who  are  equally 
unhappy  in  their  estimate  of  their  virtues ;  and,  while  the  stimuliUing 
school  exhaust  the  energies  of  Nature  by  adding  to  the  intensity  of 
disease  in  their  peculiar  way,  the  narcotizing  school  do  the  same 
mischief  by  a  similar  neglect  of  the  pathology  of  disease ;  and  what  in 
either  case  should  be  attacked  by  the  lancet,  cathartics,  antiphlogistic 
alteratives,  &c.,  is  roused  into  greater  immediate  violence  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  or  indirectly  by  other  morbific  influences  which  apper- 
tain to  the  narcotics  (§  150,  151).  Take,  for  example,  the  opinion  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  London  physician,  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  says 
that, 

"  Of  all  the  d^erent  cUuses  of  medicine  we  pos9e9$^  we  may  *afdy 
consider  the  narcotics,  skillfully,  judiciously,  and  watchfully  adminis- 
tered^ the  most  important,*'* — Sigmond's  Lectures  in  London  Lancet^ 
1836-7,  p.  216. 

The  foregoing  affirmation  shuts  out,  of  course,  bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, all  the  important  and  numerous  agents  which  I  have  grouped  un- 
der the  denomination  of  alteratives,  as  inferior,  in  therapeutics,  to  opi- 
um, hyoscyamus,  &c.  (§  854  bb,  857). 

On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  various  parts 
of  this  work,  that  narcotics  are  but  little  more  than  humble  auxiliaries 
to  more  important  remedies,  and  then  only  in  a-  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  cases  of  disease ;  or,  that  they  are  mere  palliatives,  giv- 
ing a  temporary  ease  by  blunting  sensibility,  where  death  is  probably 
inevitable,  and  tlyus  easing  the  sufferer  out  of  existence. 

891,  i2.  That  narcotics  are  extremely  deficient  in  curative  virtues 
should  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
uses  tb  which  they  are  constantly  applied.  But,  even  these  inten- 
tions can  be  rarely  well  fulfilled  by  narcotics  where  much  disease  is 
present.  We  must  then  resort  to  the  cla^  of  antiphlog^stics  for  our 
«  great  curative  means ;  and,  if  the  narcotics  be  summoned  to  their  aid. 
It  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  they  may  prove  fataUy 
morbific.  We  may  exhibit  opium,  &c,  for  the  relief  of  mere  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  to  procure  rest,  &c.,  where  no  important  acute  dis- 
ease is  present  But  he  who  should  employ  them  to  assuage  the  pain 
of  pleuritis,  enteritis,  or  any  other  active  form  of  inflammation,  and, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  chronic  forms,  would  either  most  seriously  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  or  destroy  the  patient  (§  150,  151).  Whenever, 
also,  there  is  any  affection  of  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  cerebral 
disease,  so  great  is  the  liability  of  narcotics  to  induce  congestion  of 
the  brain,  that  they  are  totally  inadmissible  where  that  organ  is  in- 
creased in  its  susceptibilities  (§  137,  d).  And  then  let  us  consider 
their  never-failing  effect,  in  their  ordinary  doses,  of  so  injuriously 
modifying  the  action  of  the  glandular  organs,  that  the  secretions  of  the 
whole,  especially  of  that  most  important  organ  the  liver,  are  more  or 
less  diminished ;  whereby  Nature  is  obstructed  in  one  of  her  greatest 
processes,  natural  and  curative,  and  morbific  influences  thus  reflected 
upon  all  diseased  parts,  and  upon  the  whole  organism  (§  862,  863). 
Should  there  be  simultaneously  set  up  in  the  skin  a  perspirable  ac- 
tion, it  is  not  of  a  salubrious  nature ;  and  here,  again,  we  see  demon- 
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atrated  the  evils  that  arise  from  regardiog  the  product  and  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  upon  which  it  depends  (§  512  6,  863  d,  902  g). 
Hence  has  arisen  the  pernicious  custom  of  depending  upon  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  principal  curative  means  in  the 
treatment  of  fever.  The  opium  still  inflicts  its  morbific  effects  upon 
the  glandular  organs  and  nervous  system;  being  scarcely  modified 
£>r  the  better  Birough  its  union  with  ipecacuanha,  even  in  its  greater 
determination  of  diaphoresb. 

891,  e.  In  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics,  I  shall  now 
,  only,  lay  down  the  proposition  that  these  agents  produce  their  saluta- 
ry or  their  morbific  efiiects,  like  all  other  remedies,  or  all  other  causes 
cf  disease,  and  set  forth  the  proof  in  other  appropriate  places  (§  891^  A, 
904,  &c.).  The  principle  involved  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
all  physiological  facts  relative  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
supported  by  all  the  well-ascertained  facts  in  medicine,  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um administered  by  the  stomach  will  afford  mure  relief  to  one  man 
than  fifty  drops  will  to  another,  or  how  that  one  drop  of  laudanum  will 
do  more  injury  in  the  former  case,  than  fifly  will  in  the  latter,  whero 
the  conditions  of  disease  are  exactly  alike,  but  where  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  advanced  expounds  the  difierence  in  effects  upon  natu- 
ral physiological  difierences  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  individu- 
als,— just  as  common  sense  does  'when  an  oyster  is  nutritious  to  most 
people,  but  poisonous  to  a  few  (§  101,  447,  685,  904  b). 

The  failure  of  narcotics  to  produce  the  same  efiects  when'appHed 
to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  as  upon  its  expanded  extremities  is  a  promi- 
nent fact  in  humoralism,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  doctrine 
of  remedial  effect  by  absorption.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  philoeo- 
phy  is  indicated  in  other  places  (§  826,  d,  ice). 

891,  y!  The  effects  of  narcotics  generally  decrease,  respectively, 
when  frequently  repeated,  or  when  habitually  employed  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals  (§  558,  a).  But  the  organic  properties,  as  in  their  rela- 
tion to  all  vital  stimuli,  whether  remedial  or  morbific,  maintain  about 
their  usual  susceptibility  to  all  narcotics  except  the  one  in  use ;  and 
it  is  therefore  often  advantageous  to  change  from  one  to  another,  or 
to  employ  two  or  more  in  combination  (§  150, 151, 650,  889  k).  And 
here  I  may  remark  how  a  single  fact  proves  that  remedies  operate 
upon  the  system  at  large  by  sympathy. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  that  an  admirable  variety  of  virtues  apper- 
tains to  many  of  the  different  members  of  each  group  of  remedies,  by 
which  they  are  extensively  adapted  to  various  pathological  conditions 
that  approximate  each  other,  but  which  are  marked  by  such  differen- 
ces that,  were  each  group  composed  of  only  one  or  two  agents,  we 
should  be  constantly  baffled  in  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  889,  k). 
And,  how  vastly,  in  this  respect,  has  the  Materia  Medica  been  im- 
proved in  recent  times  by  simplifying  certain  substances  of  compound 
virtues,  attended,  also,  with  much  excrementitious  matter ;  as  m  the 
examples  of  many  alkaloids,  iodine,  &c. !  Opium,  for  instance,  is  gen- 
erally inadmissible  in  inflammations,  unless  to  moderate  irritability 
of  the  intestine,  in  muco-enteritis,  or  of  the  lungs,  in  pneumonia,  or 
after  the  disease  as  affecting  some  other  parts  shall  have  been  subdu- 
ed by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.  But  morphia  may  be  very  appro- 
priate when  opium  itself  would  be  detrimental  (§  863,  d).     It  nei- 
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ther.  however,  be  admissible,  we  possess  in  hyoscyamns,  or  contain, 
or  lactucarium,  or  lupulin,  or  churrus,  &c,  substitutes  which  may  be 
often  employed  with  advantage.  So,  again,  belladonna,  aconite,  stra- 
monium, render,  each  one,  their  peculiar  services  in  certain  painful 
afTections,  or  other  conditions  of  disease,  or  subserve  some  purpose 
in  surgery.  As  these  last  three,  however,  possess  no  soporific  virtue, 
but  lead  to  sleep  by  assuaging  pain  and  imtability,  they  are  included  . 
in  my  arrangement  of  narcotics  upon  that  principle  of  indirect  effect. 

891,^.  The  most  extensively  useful  effect  ot  narcotics  is  that  of 
procuring  sleep  ;  so  great  is  the  tendency  to  wakefulness  in  diseases, 
and  so  pernicious  is  its  presence.  This,  too,  depends  greatly  upon 
age ;  children  requiring  a  great  amount  of  sleep,  while  four  or  six 
hours  will  commonly  answer  for  manhood  and  more  advanced  age. 
This  is  for  disease.  Rather  more  than  the  maximum  is  wanted  in 
health.  The  law  of  adaptation  comes,  here,  into  operation,  in  morbid 
states,  as  with  all  things  else  (§  137,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  J,  870  aa). 

But,  before  the  administration  of  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing sleep,  we  should  look  well  to  the  cause  of  the  wakefulness; 
for  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  or  greater  abstinence 
from  food,  &c.,  may  be  the  appropriate  means.  Whcm,  however,  nar- 
cotics are  adapted,  their  effect  is  peculiarly  happy,  not  only  in  reliev- 
ing and  aiding  Nature,  but  in  promoting  the  operation  of  other  reme- 
dies (§  137  d,  160). 

891,  A.  We  are  often  required  to  witness  an  obstinate  wakefulness, 
arising  more  from  anxiety,  or  other  affections  of  the  mind,  than  from 
the  disease  itself;  and  when  the  day  comes,  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  the  sunken  or  ghastly  features  of  the  patient  may  awaken  ap- 

Srehensions  for  which  there  is  no  just  foundation.  Now  let  the  win- 
ow-sh  utters  be  closed,  exclude  all  unnecessary  attendants,  let  the 
nurse  be  seated  quietly  in  a  chair,  lay  aside  medicine  and  even  food, 
take  down  the  bed-curtains,  ventilate  the  room,  but  not  from  a  win- 
dow that  may  throw  a  blast  upon  the  patient,  graduate  the  bed-clothes 
to  his  sensations,  moderate  or  put  out  the  fire,  and  if  the  patient  have 
not  rested  when  ni^ht  comes  on  again,  give  him  an  anodyne  narcodc, 
keep  all  things  quiet,  and,  at  our  morning  call,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
understand  the  reason  why  narcotics  are  so  improperly  administered 
when  wakefulness  arises  from  profound  disease,  perhaps  of  the  brain, 
or  when  sleep  is  ample,  but  pain  and  suffering  call  for  a  relief  that 
narcotics  may  not  yield.  It  is  the  delightful  effect  of  these  agents,  in 
the  case  which  I  have  just  supposed,  and  where  preliminary  means 
for  tranquilizing  the  system  have  been  adopted,  that  oflen  leads  the 
inattentive  observer  of  the  pathology  of  disease  to  their  indiscriminate 
use  ;  and  his  blindness  is  frequently  such,  and  so  great  may  be  the 
quiet  and  insensibility  that  the  narcotics  produce,  that  the  patient 
may  drop  into  the  grave  without  raising  the  suspicion  that  be  was 
doomed  by  the  narcotic. 

What  1  have  just  said  of  quiet,  darkness,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant auxiliaries  to  soporifics,  and  should  be  carefully  directed. 
They  are  causes,  too,  which  should  awaken  attention  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  active  remedies,  whereby  the  necessity  of  the  latter  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  Choose,  also,  the  night,  when  possible,  for 
the  exhibition  of  anodynes ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  stillness 
than  the  day,  but  because  this  is  the  natural  time  for  sleep  (§  137,  e). 
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891,  f.  The  next  great  use  of  narcotics,  in  an  absolute  remedial 
sense,  relates  to  their  power  of  diminishing  the  irritability  of  disease ; 
whether  local  or  general  (§  188,  &c.).  - 

Irritability  is  augmented  in  inflammations,  and  it  may  be  important 
to  allay  it  by  narcotics ;  not  only  to  enable  Nature  to  take  on  the  cure, 
but  to  prevent  the  undue  action  of  exciting  causes  (§  137  d,  150, 
645  c,  856).  Thus,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  exhibit  morphia  in  pneu- 
monia, after  bloodletting ;  by  which  the  cough  may  be  more  immedi- 
sCtely  assuaged  than  by  the  loss  of  blood.  But  narcotic  means  are 
more  admissible,  and  far  more  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  tissue,  than  of  any  other  organ.  Here,  too,  in  various  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  narcotics  may  often  precede  advantageously 
the  admintstration  of  cathartics,  or  be  associated  with  them ;  and,  in 
a  general  sense,  hyoscyamus  is  by  far  the  best.  In  this  case  we  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  thus  prevent  the 
cathartic  from  doing  mischief  to  the  part  (§  889,  k).  So,  also,  in  dys- 
entery, opiates  are  oflen  given  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  part  in- 
flamed ;  even  when  no^oSier  internal  remedy  may  be  employed.  Or, 
it  may  be  to  prevent  any  irritation  from  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  calomel,  &c.  But  when  opiates  are  employed  in  such  afiections, 
the  doses  should  be  small,  and  repeated,  if  necessary.  Larger  ones 
prove  morbific.  In  serous  inflammation  of  the  bowels^  on  the  other ' 
hand,  they  are  entirely  inadmissible  (§  137,  b.  Sec).  But,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  active  inflammation  seated  in  some  circum- 
soribed  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  induces  spasmodic  action 
4n  the  contiguous  muscular  portion,  which  cathartics  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate. In  these  cases,  a  moderate  dose  of  opium  may  relieve  the 
spasm,  and  result  in  free  dejections.  Hence  opium,  with  some,  has 
been  actually  supposed  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  cathartics. 

Nevertheless,  opium  should  be  always  cautiously  exhibited  in  all 
cases  of  the  foregoing  nature ;  but,  with  this  reservation,  they  are  like- 
ly to  prove  highly  scuutary  in  very  many  instances.  But,  it  is,  in  all 
such  instances,  only  a  subordinate  agent ;  and  it  will  be  often  fer  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  purpose  of  obviating  the  apprehended  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  cathartic,  or  any  other  remedy  that  may  be  likely  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  the  general  or  local  abstraction  of 
.  blood,  or  by  vesicating  the  abdomen.  It  should  never  be  overlooked, 
that  the  most  that  is  accomplished,  in  such  cases,  by  opium,  or  other 
narcotics,  is  that  of  diminishing  irritability ;  while  the  other  means 
produce  great  remedial  effects. 

At  other  times,  morbid  irritability  may  be  general ;  but  this  is  com- 
monly attended  by  restlessness,  and  watchfulness.  We  then  employ 
narcotics  with  the  double  intention. 

891,  A:.  Next  in  order  cornea  pdin,  depending  on  exalted  or  morbid 
sensibility.  This  might  appear  to  call  more  frequently  and  imperious- 
ly for  narcotics  than  wakefulness  or  the  irritability  of  disease.  But  it 
is  otherwise ;  though  it  is  for  the  relief  of  pain  that  narcotics  are  most 
abused,  and  where  they  do  their  greatest  injury.  Whether  they  will 
be  now  beneficial,  will  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  pain,  its  seat,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  owing  to  active  inflammation,  they  will  be 
likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  most  parts,  but  not  in  all.  And  here 
we  learn  the  vast  importance  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  special 
vital  endowments  of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  a  studious  reference 
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to  the  seat  of  disease,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  attend- 
ant symptoms,  since  the  pain  of  mucous  and  serous  inflammation  of 
the  intestine  may  be  exactly  the  same,  and  opiates  curative  in  the 
former,  but  certainly  fatal  in  the  latter  (§  133,  &c.,  150,  685,  686). 
Here,  too,  in  the  mucous  tissue,  they  accomplish  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  irritability  as  well  as  sensibility  (§  150, 188, 194).  In  the 
<^her  case,  or  that  of  serous  inflammation  of  all  parts,  if  they  render 
sensibility  obtuse,  they  increase  and  otherwise  injuriously  modify  the 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  same 
general  sense,  also,  opiates  are  more  or  less  suited  to  inflammatory 
states  of  the  whole  mucous  system. 

891,  L  But,  the  great  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  attendant  on  active 
inflammation  of  any  tissue  is  bloodletting ;  and  this,  particuWly,  when 
the  disease  affects  any  great  vital  organ.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  the 
less  important  the  part,  the  safer  will  narcotics  be  in  inflammatory  af- 
fections, whether  acute  or  chronic ;  though,  in  these  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  contra-indicated  bv  obscure  conditions  of 
disease  in  the  complex  and  great  organs  of  life  (§  150,  689  2,  863  d). 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  me  organs  most  important  to  life 
are  far  from  being  most  liable  to  *pain.  This  is  true  of  the  lungs,  in 
pneumonia ;  and  the  liver,  also,  is  but  little  subject  to  pain  in  any  of 
Its  diseases,  while  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  theod  membranes, 
the  ligaments,  &c.,  are  never  much  inflamed  without  great  attendant 
sufiering.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs  are  liable  to  very  pain- 
ful affections ;  and  here,  most  happily,  narcotics  are  veiy  often  admis- 
sible in  their  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  So,  also,  they  aflbrd  im- 
mense temporary  relief  in  pain  of  the  stone.  They  operate  like  a 
charm  in  cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  suffering  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  ductus  choledocus.  In  these  last 
cases  the  narcotic  is  directly  curative  by  relieving  spasm. 

When  pain  attends  chronic  afiections,  narcotics  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  less  hesitation ;  but  still  with  a  careful  reference  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  pallia- 
rives,  in  the  pain  of  cancerous  aflections,  and  generally  for  the  suffer- 
ing attendant  on  the  chronic  maladies  of  most  parts  that  have  not  stroi^ 
sympathetic  relations  to  important  organs  (§  725,  859  b), 

891,  fn.  It  may  be  said,  m  connection  with  the  foregoing  sul^ect, 
that  pain  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  but  may  increase  the  toroe 
of  such  as  may  be  present  But,  even  in  these  cases,  the  aggravation 
of  disease  is  owing  more  to  the  general  disturbance  inflicted,  and  to 
privation  of  sleep,  than  to  any  direct  influences  upon  the  part  affected. 
Great  suffering  may  exist  without  disturbing  even  the  action  of  the 
heart,  if  the  subject  be  firm  of  endurance.  If  the  general  circulation 
be  disturbed  as  the  apparent  consequence  of  pain,  it  is  moral  emotion, 
not  the  pain,  which  produces  the  phenomenon  (§  167^^  note).  Indeed, 
the  true  philosophy  of  life  conducts  us  to  the  above  conclusion,  since 
die  property  upon  which  pain  depends  is*  not  an  element  in  the  organ- 
ic functions  (§  194,  &c.).  In  the  foregoing  manner,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  mental  emotions  it  produces,  pain  may  aggra- 
vate or  develop  an  attack  of  disease ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  cerebro-spmal  axis  that  it  increases  disease  vrithout  the  interven- 
tion of  the  passions. 

The  power  of  enduianoe,  and,  therefore,  the  degrees  of  injury  which 
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paui  may  inflict,  depend  greatly  upon  temperament,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  conatitation  as  arising  from  disease,  habits,  culture  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  these  contingencies  a&ct,  also,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
yital  states.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  pain ;  and  the 
kind,  also,  has  its  important  influence  in  directing  the  treatment 

891,  ».  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sympathies,  the  patient  is  often 
liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  seat  of  pain ;  and  an  inattentive  or 
ignorant  physician  may  be  thus  led  into  the  greatest  mistakes  (§  526  d, 
891^  b).  Diseases  of  the  liver,  for  example,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  which  opium  may  relieve,  while  it  would  aggravate  the 
hepatic  affectioh.  Or,  if  he  apply  a  blister,  or  other  agents,  to  the  shoul- 
der, they  will  be  useless.  But,  if  placed  over  the  ^seat  of  the  liver, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  likely  to  relieve  the  remote  sympathetic  af- 
fection. This,  also,  enlightens  us  as  to  the  importance  oi  addressing 
our  remedies,  in  all  cases,  mainly  to  the  organs  upon  which  sympa- 
thetic developments  depend,  and  where  they  may  remain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  primary  affection  (§  689  Z,  905). 

891,  o.  We  see,  therefore,  that  blisters  are  among  the  great  means 
of  assuaging  pain ;  but,  like  bloodletting,  they  operate  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  from  narcotics. 

There  are,  also,  other  agents  not  of  the  class  of  narcotics,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  control  over  the  pain  of  particular  modifications 
of  inflammation,  such  as  colchicum,  guaiacum,  &c. 

Hence  we  see,  more  and  more,  the  uncertainty  of  pain  as  a  guide 
to  treatment,  and  that  our  remedies  should  be  mainly  determined  by. 
other  considerations.  Nor  will  I  neglect  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  deeply  all  this  subject  relative  to  pain,  wakefulness,  &c.,  and  the 
counteracting  influences  of  the  narcotics,  should  impress  us  with  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy  of  natural  and  morbid 
processes.  From  what  we  have  seen,  too,  of  the  great  variety  of 
means  by  which  pain  may  be  assuaged,  we  come  to  an  unhesitating 
conclusion  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics. 

891,  p.  There  is  one  agent  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  oflen  very 
remarkable  for  the  relief  which  it  affords  in  tranquilizing  restlessness, 
allaying  pain,  and  in  procuring  sleep ;  while  it  has  also  the  CTeat  ad- 
vantage of  being  generally  free  from  objection.  This  is  the  warm 
bath ;  or  analogous  means  in  the  form  of  warm  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices. By  these  means  intestinal  pains,  strangury,  the  intense  suffering 
from  sprains,  painful  menstruation,  &c.,  are  frequently  dissipated  at 
once.  Again,  refreshing  sleep  may  be  often  induced  by  the  warm 
bath,  when  narcotics  fail,  or  would  be  injurious  (§  150,  863  d).  These 
agents  are  also  curative  in  a  direct  manner ;  but  variously  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  affection  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 
The  bath  at  105°  or  110°  F.  frequently,  perhaps  daily  applied,  es- 
tablishes such  impressions  upon  the  skin  that  highly  salutary  influen- 
ces are  often  reflected  upon  some  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  and  intes- 
tinal disease. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  remedial  nature  of  narcotics  in  reliev- 
ing pain,  and  as  contributing  to  many  general  objects  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  I  may  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  affections 
m  the  mind  arrest  intense  suffering,  remove  wakefulness,  &c.  This 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  sudden  subsidence  of  toothache  when  the 
dentist  is  expected,  and  in  the  relief  which  follows  the  exercise  of 
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charms,  &c.  Certain  sounds,  also,  by  awakening  agreeable  emo- 
tions, produce  similar  results ;  as  variously  observed  in  the  effects  of 
music,  the  monotonous  bubbling  of  the  brook,  the  clanking  of  ma- 
chinery, the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  &c.  (§  137  c,  150,  151,  227). 

891,  q.  Narcotics  are  generally  directly  sedative,  though  there  is 
sometimes  a  temporary  excitement  of  the  general  circulation.  But, 
their  great  effect,  and  which  is  positively  conclusive  of  their  sedative 
action,  consists  in  lessening  irritability  and  sensibility  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  opium  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  power- 
ful stimulant ;  which  shows  the  importance  of  correct  views  in  the 
philosophy  of  life. 

891,  r.  Narcotics  generally  produce  their  eflfects  with  rapidity,  so 
that  when  their  repetition  is  indicated  for  immediate  purposes,  the 
intervening  time  need  not  be  long.  And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  pain  often  counteracts  the  sedative 
effect  of  narcotics,  and  enables  the  patient  to  bear  a  quantity  that 
Would  be  fatal  in  health.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  even  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  physiologist ;  nearly  as  much  so  as  that  of 
sleep  (§137  e,  150,  151,  175  c,  500  «). 

Certain  special  affections  of  the  nervous  system  also  counteract  the 
usual  effects  of  narcotics  in  an  astonishing  manner ;  as  seen  in  deliri- 
um of  drunkenness. 

891,  *.  Finally,  habit,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  is  very  re- 
markable. Instances  are  authenticated  in  which  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  has  enabled  individuals  to  carry  it  to  the  extent,  daily,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  grains.  Solidism  and  vitalism  point  to  corre- 
spondence between  the  general  results  and  the  amount  of  impression 
upon  the  stomach  for  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy. 

ANTISPASMOmCS. 

891^,  a.  Two  principal  objects  are  contemplated  in  rendering  the 
'  antispasmodics  a  subject  of  consideration.     First,  to  aid  in  illustrating 
the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  nervous  power ;  and,  Secondly,  to 
indicate  their  misapplication  in  many  conditions  of  disease. 

89 li,  b.  The  group  of  antispasmodics  embraces  all  the  narcotics, 
and  regards  them  in  the  special  acceptation  which  it  is  my  present  . 
purpose  to  consider.  As  the  term  implies,  they  are  employed  for  the 
relief  of  spasm,  and,  mostly,  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Now  these 
agents  are  very  commonly  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  symptom,  and 
with  too  little  reference  to  the  fundamental  cause.  Thus,  Dr.  Paris 
says  that  "  Spasm  may  arise  from  excessive  irritability,  as  from  teeth' 
ing,  wounds,  worms^  Sfc,,  in  which  case  a  narcotic  would  prove  beneficial" 
(§  526  d^  676  b,  891  n),  I  have  taken  this  illustration  because  it  is 
quoted  by  others  as  a  good  example  of  spasm  where  the  narcotic  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  properly  employed.  But,  to  my  mind,  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  here  stated  very  rarely  admit  of  relief  from  narcot- 
ics, and  are  often  aggravated  by  diem.  The  spasm  imputed  to  teeth- 
ing may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  causes,  however  the 
irritation  oi  the  gums  be  a  concurring  cause.  If  it  be  due  alone  to 
dentition,  lancing  the  gums  is  the  remedy.  If  to  intestinal  disease 
which  is  maintained  by  teething,  the  remedies  are  then  the  foregoing 
and  others  of  greater  importance  relative  to  the  abdominal  affection, 
Buch  as  calomel,  castor  oil,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  &c. 
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If  narcotics  be  now  employed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  intes- 
tinal irritability,  and  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  to  spasm  from  wounds,  the  naicotics 
have  been  most  extensively  tried  ana  abandoned  as  useless,  excepting 
where  they  are  slight ;  and  then,  more  relief  may  be  procured  by  a 
warm  poultice  applied  to  the  wound.  If  worms  be  the  cause,  we 
ought  surely  to  look  for  the  remedies  among  the  anthelmintics  (§  150* 
526  d,  891  »,  859  h,  863  d), 

891^,  c.  Antispasmodics  have  been  largely  employed  in  hysteria. 
But  here  they  have  been  almost  as  fruitless  as  in  the  spasms  of  chil- 
dren ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  detrimental.  Hysteria,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  so  aependent  on  some  external  derangement,  and  this  con- 
dition  so  often  conseouent  on  visceral  disease  of  the  abdomen,  that  the 
treatment  should  be,  in  such  cases,  of  quite  a  compound  nature,  but  in 
which  antispasmodics  can  take  no  useful  part.  An  emetic,  however, 
in  a  general  sense,  will  afford  temporary  relief,  which  it  accomplishes 
in  part  by  modifying  the  several  conditions  of  disease,  and  in  part 
through  influences  which  are  called  into  operation  in  suspending  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  hiccough,  as  explained  in  section 
514,  c. 

89 1^,  d.  Chorea  is  another  complaint  in  which  antispasmodics  have 
been  extensively  employed,  and  with  as  little  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  symptom.  They  have,  therefore,  failed,  or  have  left  the  patient 
for  the  worse.  Abdominal  disease  being  at  the  foundation,  the  rem- 
edies should  consist  of  cathartics,  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  and 
change  of  air  (§  150,  863  J). 

891^,  e.  But,  worse  than  all,  antispasmodics  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute'for  epilepsy;  notwithstanding  their  univeraal  failure  to  afford 
any  relief.  The  disease,  however,  is  attended  by  spasm,  and  the 
symptom,  as  in  the  other  afiections,  has  been  taken  for  the  disease, 
and  no  small  amount  of  suffering  and  death  have  been  accordingly  in- 
flicted by  antispasmodics.  In  many  cases,  this  affection  depends,  im- 
mediately, upon  cerebral  congestion ;  and  then  bloodletting,  mostly, 
is  the  proper  remedy.  At  other  times  it  is  owing  to  a  transient  sym- 
pathy of  the  brain  with  an  overloaded  stomach ;  when  a  mild  emetic 
IS  the  sure  antispasmodic.  At  other  times  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain  depends  upon  profound  disease  of  the  liver  and  oth- 
er abdominal  organs ;  and  here,  cathartics  of  calomel,  &c.,  and  doubt- 
less bloodletting  also,  are  the  appropriate  means.  Again,  it  depends 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  on  a  spicula  of  bone  projecting 
from  the  dura  mater,  or  on  depression  of  some  part  of  the  cranium. 
.  The  foregoing  are  almost  all  the  causes  of  epilepsy ;  from  which  it 
results  that  antispasmodics  should  have  no -place  among  the  remedies 
for  this  affection  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  d^  870  oa). 

8dli>y-  Congestive  asthma,  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  antispasmodics,  and,  of  course,  with  as  little  bene- 
fit as  they  have  yielded  to  the  preceding  afiections.  They  are  more 
or  less  appropriate,  however,  to  the  rare  Ibrm  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
but  here  an  emetic  is  often  better,  or  a  pipe  of  stramonium  leaves 
may  answer  (§  514,  c).  But  congestive  asthma  depends  upon  some- 
thing more  than  simple  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  There  is  a 
highly-injected  state  of  the  venous  system  of  the  lungs,  consequent  cm 
disease  of  the  abdominal'viscera,  involves  many  important  organs,  and 
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calls  imperatiTely  for  bloodletting,  and  cathartics  ($  150»  786,  ke^ 
847  g,  848,  859  b,  863  J,  870  aa). 

891^,  g.  Any  empyrical  practice  is  admissible  in  hydrophobia ;  bat 
the  most  empyrical  of  all  have  been  the  efforts  to  cure  the  disease  by 
antispasmodics.  • 

89  li,  A.  We  may  now  call  up  our  recollection  of  the  various  prop- 
erties appertaining  to  the  narcotics,  as  set  forth  in  former  sections,  and 
we  shall  readily  see  that  they  must  be  commonly  injurious  in  most  of 
the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  spasms. 

891^,  %.  But  there  are  some  agents  which  are  mostly  antispasmodic, 
in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  asafoetida,  musk,  valeri* 
an,  &c.  These  agents  are  known  as  the  true  antispasmodics,  although 
opium  greatly  transcends  the  whole  in  its  virtue  of  arresting  spasm, 
out  those  of  simpler  virtues  are  very  circumscribed  in  their  morbific 
relations  to  the  brain  and  to  other  organs,  and  exert  but  little  effect 
as  therapeutical  Agents  (§  150).  This  leads  me  to  consider  the  re- 
maining object  of  the  present  inquiry  (§  891^,  a). 

891  j^,  k.  No  one  can  mistake  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  whole 
of  this  subject  upon  the  eeneral  philosophy  which  concerns  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  while  the  function  of  res- 
piration, and  other  natural  processes,  display  the  physiological  laws 
under  which  the  former  are  directed  (§  462-475,  495-534,  639  a). 
Although,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  spasm  form  so  luminous  a  guide 
through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  sympathy,  and  impart  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  discovery  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  relation  to  the  different  orders 
of  nerves  (§  462-470,  476  5),  we  need  not  be  long  detained  in  making 
the  contemplated  exposition. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  observe  that  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  be  either  dkect,  as  in  severe  forms  of  epilepsy  (§  891  j^,  e), 
or  indirect,  as  in  the  more  compound  and  ordinary  process  of  remote 
sympathy  (§  227,  230,  500).  In  the  former  case  the  nervous  power 
is  developed  in  a  direct'  manner,  either  in  virtue  of  some  disease  af- 
fectine  the  nervous  centres,  or  by  some  direct  mechanical  irritation, 
as  in  depressions  of  the  skull-bone,  projecting  spiculse  of  bone,  and 
extravasated  blood  (§  476-494).  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary  irri- 
tation is  in  a  remote  part,  as  in  the  gams,  or  intestinal  canal,  &c. 
(§  891^,  a).  In  this  instance,  the  impression  is  transmitted  through 
sensitive  nerves,  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  it  operates  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  nervous  power,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  di- 
rect irritation  of  those  centres ;  as  observed  in  the  former  case.  The 
residue  of  the  process  then  becomes  alike  in  both  the  cases.  That  is 
to  say,  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  through  motor  nerves,  or  motor 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  upon  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus  are  they 
thrown  into  spasmodic  action  (§  230,  233,  500). 

Such,  again,  are  all  the  elements ;  and  since  they  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  their  morbid  aspect,  we  have  the  plainest  demonstration  that 
the  whole  process  depends  upon  natural  physiological  laws. 

And  now,  briefly,  for  the  opposing  or  curative  influences.  Vf^ 
have  seen  that  when  the  simple  antispasmodics  arrest  the  movements, 
they  institute  mild  impressions  only  upon  the  nervous  centres;  but 
diey  must  necessarily  modify  the  nervous  power  in  its  very  nature, 
or  diey  could  not  arrest  the  movements  of  the  muscles ;  since  it  is  the 
nervous  power  which  now  operates,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  mus- 
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cles  in  wbich  it  had  developed  the  spasmodic  action.  In  one  case, 
therefore,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  other  as  a  sedative.  Nothing 
in  mathematics  can  be  more  absolute  (§  150, 227-232, 433^»  481-491, 
493,  494).  The  same  results  attain,  also,  when  the  narcotics  operate 
in  simply  removing  spasm.  But  these  are  agents  which  embrace  oth- 
er virtues  that  are  very  apt  to  prove  morbific  (§  891,  d),  and  their  mor- 
bific impression  may  be  transmitted  from  the  stomach  to  the  nervous 
centres,  especially  on  account  of  their  specific  relation  to  the  nervous 
system  (§  137,  c),  without  first  engendering  or  increasing  disease  in 
the  stomach  or  other  parts  (§  502,  c),  or,  there  may  happen  along  with 
this  a  direct  morbid  change  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach  (§  502,  c)» 
or  indirectly,  through  the  increased  morbid  chanee  in  the  nervous 
power,  in,  other  parts.  These  new  conditions  of  disease  may  aggra- 
vate the  spasmoaic  affection ;  since  the  nervous  power  is  not  render- 
ed sedative  to  the  affected  muscles  ($  150,  228  ^232,  233 j);  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  morbid  change  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  break 
up  the  special  condition  of  the  nervous  power  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spasm,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  part  of  the  malady,  although  there 
ensue  a  very  aggravated  state  of  disease  (§  890, 900,  901,  &c.).  Thus 
we  see  presented  the  compound  aspect  of  a  remedial  agent  bringiue 
about  relief  to  one  part  of  disease,  or  removing  one  symptom,  and 
simultaneously  aggravating  or  inducing  disease  in  other  parts,  and  in- 
creasing all  other  symptoms.  The  principle  is  distinctly  the  same, 
throughout,  as  when  the  narcotics,  or  simple  antispasmodics,  establish 
that  change  which  results  only  in  the  removal  of  spasm.  We  are, 
therefore,  presented  in  the  examples  before  us,  as  a  general  ground 
for  the  interpretation  of  morbific  and  •  remedial  agents,  the  union  of 
the  physiological,  morbific,  and  remedial  processes. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  philosophy  we  might  reason  safely  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  other  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  natural  processes  of  sympathy  (§  500), 
had  we  not  about  the  same  amount  of  concurring  proof  in  the  mani- 
festations of  every  other  cause  (§  893,  motto). 

CINCHONA,  AND  FFS  ALKALOIDS. 

TVrto,  cUo,  et  jueunde. 
892,  a.  As  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary agent,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  introduced 
UQto  Europe  till  the  year  1640,  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
the  full  conquest  of  Peru ;  which  is  abundantly  conclusive  that  all  the 
alleged  connections  of  the  savages,  lions,  and  vultures,  which  continue 
to  appear  in  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  are  wholly  fabulous.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  century  afterward,  or  in  1738,  that  the  plant 
became  known  to  naturalists,  through  Condamine,  the  French  savant 
His  account  of  the  tree  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, along  with  the  story  about  the  lions.  Condamine  says  that  the 
Countess  of  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  carried  the  bark 
W  Europe  in  1640 ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from  her  previous 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  bark  into  use,  as  stated  by 
Condamine,  Linnaeus  immortalized  her  name.  The  countess  brought 
the  bark  into  use  in  Peru  by  a  first  experiment  upon  herself,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa.  She  then  transferred  its  patron- 
age to  the  Jesuits ;  when  the  bark  dropped  the  name  of  the  '*  Coanft- 
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«m'  powder,"  and  became  kaown  as  the  "  Jesuits*  bark."  It  wooU 
be  an  entertaining  inquiry  to  follow  the  history  of  cinchona  after  its 
introduction  into  Europe.  No  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  em- 
ployed 80  extensively  the  pens  of  medical  philosophers,  and  under  ev- 
ery aspect  of  praise  and  condemnation,  and  of  angry  controversy ; 
and  next  to  this,  that  now  universal  luxury  of  roan,  the  nicotiana  ta- 
bacum.  Before  the  time  of  the  alkaloids.  Von  Ber^n  published  the 
names  of  more  than  six  hundred  authors  whose  wntings  he  had  con- 
suited  on  the  subject  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  refers  to  eight  hun- 
dred distinct  treatises  upon  this  remedy.  Subsequently  to  that  peri- 
od, the  discovery  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  their  application  as 
therapeutical  agents,  have  given  rise  to  so  vast  an  accumulation  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs,  that  the  writings  i^n  this  single  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica  would,  alone,  form  a  library  of  very  impoe- 
ing  dimensions.  And  yet  do  I  find  myself  at  the  threshold  of  another 
paragraph  upon  what  should  seem  so  completely  exhausted.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  turn  myself  upon  that  track  which  has  been 
least  pursued,  and  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  too  often  abaa- 
doned, — the  path  of  Nature. 

The  bark,  naving  been  early  carried  from  Spain  into  Italy,  it  may 
be  well  supposed  that  a  country  so  liable  to  intermittents,  and  those, 
too,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  would  soon  illustrate  the  virtues 
of  this  extraordinary  febrifuge,  and  enlist  in  its  favor  the  most  power- 
fcl  patronage.  About  this  time,  however,  it  was  called  to  encounter 
ome  of  those  checks  which  it  repeatedly  afterward  underwent  with 
lees  disaster,  and  which  will  remind  us  of  what  has  befallen  the  phi- 
losophy of  medicine  in  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist  I  shaU 
therefore  state  it,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  that  it  may  go  with  the  rest  in 
promoting  independent  habits  of  observation  (§  349  d,  350,  350^). 

The  commendations  which  the  bark  received  from  the  priesthood, 
€nd  the  popular  appellation  of  the  "  Jesuits'  bark,"  were  not  sufi- 
i^ent  to  establish  its  success  in  countries  less  scourged  by  malaria 
than  the  Peninsula ;  for  even  in  Spain  the  physicians  were  either  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  remedy,  or  to  meet  it  with  opposition.  But,  its 
demonstrations  were  such  in  the  Italian  climate,  that  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tenth  made  it  the  subject  of  a  papal  communication  to  the  Church, 
ittid  co-operated  with  the  Italian  physicians  by  directing  the  publica- 
tion of  their  report ;  in  which  the  curative  virtues  of  the  bark  were 
^et  forth  with  all  the  confidence  that  has  been  warranted  by  subie- 
quent  experience. 

The  medical  document  which  was  thus  promulgated  was  called  the 
'*  Schedula  Romana,''  and  contained  directions  for  administering  thB 
bark  as  to  time,  quantity,  &c. ;  the  established  dose  being  two  dradnns 
of  the  powder. 

This  Schedula  soon  became  a  target  for  those  who  had  been  hoi- 
tflo  to  the  bark ;  and  the  warfare  was  begun  by  one  who  had  profoM- 
ed  to  have  entertained  prepossessions  in  its  favor.  This  individual, 
^hose  name  was  Chifletus,  was  prompted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
%ark  by  its  partial  failure  in  a  case  where  it  was  important  for  the 
physician  to  have  obtained  more  complete  success.  A  relapse,  how- 
ever, ensuing  ta  the  end  of  a  month,  the  chagrin  of  the  physician  led 
him  to  denounce  the  remedy  in  such  violent  terras,  that  it  lost,  at  onee, 
tnany  of  its  firm  friends,  and  rekindled  the  animosity  of  its  opponents. 
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Cfaifletus  boldly  assumed  that  dl  the  Roman  and  other  encomiums 
wore  mere  pretense,  and  that  the  bark  was  not  only  useless  as  a  rem- 
edy for  fever,  but  absolutely  peiiiicious,  and  should  be  utterly  pro- 
scribed by  the  profession.  He  challenged  any  well-authenticated 
cases  of  cure ;  and  by  this  arrogant  style  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  no  small  part  of  Europe.  The  credulous  came  to  believe  his  as- 
sertions, and  the  evil-disposed  united  in  a  crusade  against  the  tenant 
of  the  Andes.  Chifletus  was  hailed  as  a  great  public  benefactor,  as 
**  the  Reformer"  of  the  day,  in  having  relieved  die  world  of  a  scourge. 
His  publication  was  reprinted  in  the  languages  of  different  European 
countries ;  and,  for  awhile,  the  whole  profession  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  decision. 

NcMT  was  this  condemned  article  ultimately  rescued  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  its  proper  guardians ;  but  by  a 
learned  Jesuit,  who  once  more  bore  it  aloft  by  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  extraordinary  control  over  the  great  bane  of  Italy.  From  that 
time,  opposition  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the  merits,  of  the 
lemedy  gradually  established. 

But,  this  is  only  a  passage  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  baric 
It  was  not,  like  the  tobacco,  required  to  encounter  the  edicts  of  des- 
pots, though  it  equally  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a  fierce  dbputation ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  who  now  contemplate  these  two  re- 
markable members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  calm  indiffer- 
ence of  long  and  universal  experience,  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty 
in  which  their  virtues  were  held,  or  the  angry  and  vindictive  reproach 
to  which  that  uncertainty  gave  rise. 

We  see,  also,  in  the  nature  of  the  hostility  which  was  for  awhile 
waeed  by  a  great  part  of  the  profession  against  this  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent,  and  in  the  very  face  of  its  triumphant  success,  a  disposition 
to  trample  upon  the  best  interests  of  society,  where  it  may  seem  ex- 
pedient to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  despotic  writer,  or  where  profes- 
sional pnde,  or  cunning  jealousy,  or  malevolent  envy»  may  hope  for 
gain.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  in  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
universal  denunciation  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  a  curse  which  was 
•carcely  exceeded  by  pestilence,  a  striking  parallel  with  the  furious 
opposition  which  bloodletting  has  been  reqmred  to  encounter. 

It  is  also  an  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  coincidence,  that 
while  Sydenham  was  storming  the  prejudices  against  the  remedium 
fruuripale^  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevera,  he  was  also 
employed  in  combating  the  opposition  to  the  bark,  which  had  become 
very  general  in  England.  He  triumphantly  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  former,  and  compelled  his  obstinate  cotemporaries  to  acknowl* 
edge  the  healing  viitues  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  But,  to  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  of  Italy  we  may^  refer  the  stability  which  was  first  be- 
stowed upon  the  bark.  Here  were  perpetuaUv  emitted  the  seeds  of 
intermittents,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  eradicated  exten- 
sively by  the  all-potent  drug. 

8&2,  oa.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  group- 
ed together,  in  Uie  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  many  agents 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  intermitting  forms  of  disease,  and, 
into  this  group  no  other  remedies  are  admitted.  They  possess,  there- 
fcra,  what  are  commonly  denominated  specific  virtues  in  relation  to 
the  diseases  to  which  the  group  refers.     This,  indeed,  may  be  more 
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or  l6M  affirmed  of  all  the  other  grmtp^^  excepdog  those  of  a  common 
antiphlogtfltic  nature.  It  ia  not^  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  when  the 
remedies  for  any  given  character  of  diseaae  are  specifically  indica- 
ted, that  there  may  not  be  others  that  are  more  or  less  appropriate, 
but  which  are  not  included  in  the  group  before  us  (§  137  J,  150). 
Cathartics,  even,  are  liable  to  this  qualincation ;  since,  without  pre- 
vious bloodletting,  they  will  often  aggravate  disease.  But,  after  Bp- 
plyinff  the  former  remedy,  the  cathartic  may  cease  to  be  necessary. 
The  loss  of  blood  has  accomplished  all  that  was  contemplated  from 
the  internal  agent;  but  blooaletting  cannot  be  arranged  among  the 
cathartics. 

So,  again,  in  certain  conditions  of  amenorrhosa,  it  may  be  obvious 
that  guaiacum  will  establish  menstruation  after  the  loss  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  or  after  a  purgative,  but  would  be  injurious  without  Either 
of  the  last  remedies,  however,  may  suDersede  the  necessity  for  the 
first,  or  reputedly  specific  And  so  of  its  special  relation  to  gout, 
&c.  It  is  the  same  as  more  extensively  considered  under  the  group 
of  astrineentft ;  and  the  same  remarks  are  precisely  applicable  to  the 

Soup  of  remedies  now  before  us,  of  which  cinchona  and  arsenic  are 
e  principal. 

I  have  thus  shown  the  general  bearing  of  special  groups,  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  nothinf  remarkably  peculiar  in  the  princi- 
ple which  governs  the  applicabihty  of  specific  remedies,  as  they  are 
called,  to  intermittent  diseases ;  unless  it  be,  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
virtues  of  the  remedies  have  a  remarkable  bearing  upon  the  remote 
causes  of  intermittents.  Nevertheless,  it  is  here,  as  in  all  other  cases 
where  agents  of  special  remedial  virtues  are  employed,  others  of  a 
more  general  nature  are  often  indispensable  to  give  effect  to  the  spe- 
cial ones,  and  very  often,  very  generally,  I  may  say*  to  render  them 
operative,  or  to  prevent  their  detrimental  efiects. 

892,  b.  But,  as  no  intelligible  use  can  be  made  of  remedial  agents 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  operating,  and  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  profoundly  in  the  dark  in  relation  to  the  therapeutical  ^- 
fects  of  cinchona,  I  shall  first  have  a  few  remarks  upon  this  important 
subject  (§  8D0|,  a).  Our  admitted  ignorance  of  the  rationale,  as  of  aU 
other  remedies,  aside  from  the  chemical  doctrines,  is  thus  expressed 
by  Pereira  in  his  Materia  Medica.     Thus : 

"  /  have  hitherto  referred  to  those  indications  only  which  have  an  ob- 
ffious  relation  to  the  know»  physiological  effects  of  cinchona,  But^  the 
diseases,  in  which  this  remedy  manifests  the  greatest  tJierapetUic  power^ 
are  those  which  €usume  an  intermittent  or  periodical  type.  Now,  im 
such,  the  methodus  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable,'* 

Such,  again,  is  the  abandonment  of  physiological  laws  and  princi- 
ples the  moment  we  pass  from  the  simple  processes  to  others  in  which 
those  processes  undergo  changes  that  are  brought  about  by  precisely 
the  same  causes  (§  493,  514^^  6,  530).  But,  cui  bono  ?  Where  is  the 
practical  use  of  phvsiology,  if  we  thus  abandon  Nature,  and  repose 
quietly  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  their  i-elations  to  disease  and  the 
manner  of  care  (§  639,  a)'i  I  shall,  therefore,  I  say,  bring  up  this 
subject,  of  which  we  are  so  confessedly  ignorant,  again  and  again,  in 
the  hope  that,  bv  thus  presenting  it  in  its  proper  connections  with 
physiological  and  practical  matters,  we  may  graaually  come  to  tecog- 
nixe  its  importance  to  the  healing  art. 
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I  shall  reserve,  however,  the' critical  analyBU  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  cinchona  and  arsenic  for  the  general  summary  whidi  is  jet 
before  us ;  and  therefore  will  now  refer  the  reader  to  a  sabseqnent 
section  (§  904,  d)  for  that  part  of  my  inquiry  which  would  otherwise 
be  presented  in  this  place.  We  discern,  at  once,  from  what  is  there 
said,  especially  in  connection  with  all  the  other  analogous  facts,  how 
strangely  astray  from  Nature  is  every  physical  and  chemical  doctrine 
which  now  encumber  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
,  Having  thus  divested  this  plain  affair  of  the  mystery  which  has  been 
thrown  around  it,  and  seeing  clearly  the  simple  principles  throuafa 
which  all  remedial  effects  are  produced,  we  may  bring  the  philosophy 
with  no  little  aid  to  our  experience  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  inter- 
mittents,  but  of  all  other  diseases. 

892,  €,  The  considerations  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  along 
with  what  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  that  appertain  to  the  virtoes 
of  every  remedy,  and  how  those  virtues  may  prove  morbific  as  well 
as  salutary,  enable  us  to  understand  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  re- 
lations which  cinchona,  or  arsenic,  may  bear  to  the  different  stages  of 
a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  when  to  apply  die  remedies  and 
when  to  withhold  them,  how  they  may  aggravate  any  coexisting  local 
congestion  or  inflammation,  or  how,  from  our  knowledge  also  of  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  these  agents  may,  at  other 
times,  arrest  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  disease,  or  how  other 
agents,  like  bloodletting,  will  place  the  unfavorable  states  in  a  favorav 
ble  way  for  the  action  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  (§  150,  675,  847  g,  848, 
857,  859,  863  d,  870  aa).  We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  considera- 
tions, and  from  what  is  set  forth  in  section  904,  d,  that  no  remedies 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  specifics,  neither  cinchona,  arsenic,  &c. ; 
since,  from  the  vast  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  intermittents  may  be  arrested,  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  no 
one  of  these  causes  exerta  what  is  understood  by  specific  effect.  The 
several  means,  however,  arrest  the  disease ;  and  they  do  it  by  insti- 
tuting such  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions  as  place  them  in  the 
way  of  restorative  changes  (§  672).  Each  one,  however,  determines 
changes  according  to  its  own  special  virtues,  and  in  no  other  sense 
are  they  specifics.  So  far,  then,  they  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  any 
other  remedy,  and  with  every  cause  of  disease  (§  52,  150,  151,  650, 
892|  d).  But,  this  peculiarity  of  virtues  is  more  strongly  pronounced 
in  some  things  than  in  others,  and  is  seen  remarkably  in  cinchona ;  as 
in  its  profoundly  morbific  effect  during  the  hot  stage  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  and  its  equally  curative  demonstration  during  the  period  of 
mtermission.  Here,  too,  I  may  again  say  that  its  mode  of  operating 
at  these  successive  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease  is  distinctly 
seen  to  be  of  a  common  nature  (§  675,  891^  k).  Here  we  have  not 
only  a  consistent  philosophy  throughout,  but,  also,  in  that  philosophy 
and  the  attendant  facts,  a  fountain  for  many  practical  conclusions; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  importance  of  bringing  about,  in  a  general 
sense,  distinct  intermissions,  before  resorting  to  what  are  emphatically 
denominated  remedies  for  intermittents ;  and  that  it  would  be  improp- 
er, in  a  general  sense,  to  employ  the  agents  now  under  consideration, 
in  remittent  fever,  or,  at  most,  not  till  the  febrile  action  has  been  mod- 
ified by  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  b 
870  aa). 
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Nor  may  we  begin,  precipitately,  the  treatment  of  intermittents  by 
cinchona,  nor  by  any  agents  of  the  present  group,  simply  because  it  is 
ftn  intermittent,  and  there  happens  to  exist  that  suspension  c^  febrile 
action  which  is  known  as  the  period  of  intermission  (§  689  /,  890  J, 
891  ky  I),  There  may  be  present  some  local  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion, that  may  demand  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  win  rarely  foil  of  requiring  a  cathartic,  at  least.  But, 
^t  often  happens  before  any  preliminary  treatment  may  have  been 
adopted,  that  an  intermission  is  pretty  strongly  pronounced,  and  yet 
lliat  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition  is  such  as  to  raise  apprehen- 
sions that  the  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  next 
paroxysm.  These  are  frequently  cases  for  grave  deliberation,  whether 
we  shall  abstract  blood,  or  administer  a  purgative,  or  an  emetic,  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  employment  of  bark.  If  no  important  local  dis- 
ease be  present,  some  eight  to  fifteen  gprains  of  calomel  should  be  giv- 
en, followed  soon  by  an  appropriate  dose  of  castor  oil,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  sulphate  of  auinia  should  be  exhibited  till  the  next 
paroxysm  takes  place.  It  will  not  do  to  prostrate  the  system  in  these 
cases  by  an  emetic.  In  the  way  now  suggested,  however,  we  may 
•tay  the  violence  of  the  approaching  shock. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  serious  amount  of  congestion  in 
the  liver,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  as  commonly 
happens  with  the  Kver  especially,  we  shall  accomplish  nothing  by  this 
early  use  of  the  bark.  In  these  concentrated  fbrms  of  fever.  Either 
trust  alone  to  the  cathartic  till  after  the  next  paroxysm,  or  bleed  the 
patient  also.  There  is  no  '*  debility"  in  ihe  case.  Keep  the  eye  on 
the  pathology.  Nature  may  rise  up  at  once  under  the  lancet,  when 
she  would  sink  under  an  emetic,  or  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  febrifuge 
(i  150^  569  e,  576  e,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  b,  863  d,  870  aa,  961, 962). 

892,  d.  Having  brought  the  system  into  a  condition  for  the  admin- 
istration of  cinchona,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  wo  are  next  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  methods  should  be  adopted ;  for  there  are  two 
modes  of  treatment  having  essential  diflbrences. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  making  a  very  strong  impression, 
at  once,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were,  upon  the  diseased  conditions, 
during  the  intermission,  by  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  bark, 
or  of  quinia  (as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  latter),  and  thus  endeavoring 
lo  arrest  the  fever  at  once. 

The  other  method  is  one  of  greater  moderation ;  the  remedy  being 
exhibited  in  small  quandties  (as  that  of  a  grain  of  quinia),  at  intervals 
of  two  to  four  hours,  throughout  the  intermission. 

By  the  latter  process,  the  alterative  action  is  more  gradually  exert- 
ed ;  so  that  the  paroxysms  may  continue  to  recur  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  times,  but  with  diminished  intensity,  till,  at  last,  ihey  disappear. 

And  now  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods.  In  the 
first  place,  we  can  readily  understand,  theoretically,  that  the  precipi- 
tate course,  by  large  doses,  may  exasperate  any  coexisting  inflam- 
mation or  venous  congestion;  and  yet,  from  the  difference  in  the 
pathology  of  fever  and  inflammation,  the  former  condition  may  be 
overthrown. 

We  know,  also,  that  it  will  not  answer  to  arrest  the  fever  suddenly 
by  arsenious  acid ;  because  a  large  dose  of  that  remedy  may  inflict  a 
far  greater  evil  than  is  constituted  by  the  fever.    Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
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negative  reason ;  for  an  excessive  dose  of  arsenic  may  airest  the  oom« 

Slaint  at  once.  It  is  only,  therefore,  its  liability  in  large  doses  to  in- 
let other  mischief,  that  prompts  its  administration  in  small  dosea 
And  just  so  it  may  be  with  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  and  their  salts. 
In  the  former  ease,  the  morbific  effects  are  strongly  pronounced,  and 
the  agent  is  not  prescribed  at  random.  But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  large  doses  of  quinia.  The  attending  venous  congestions,  which 
are  very  apt  to  be  present  (and  far  less  ^equently  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation), may  be  increased  and  established  without  manifesting 
any  striking  phenomena  to  admonish  a  hasty  practitioner  of  the  mis- 
takes he  may  have  made  (§  790,  795  b,  798,  801,  806,  807,  811,  815, 
816.  961-964,  967). 
^  Now,  experience  shows  exactly  what  theory,  suggested  by  the  true 
operation  of  remedies,  rendered  more  or  less  probable.  Experience, 
I  say,  shows  that,  though  bark,  and  its  alkaloids,  in  large  doses,  will 
often  arrest  intermittent  fever  suddenly,  such  doses  are  liable  eithei 
to  induce  some  congestion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  or  will  aggravate  and  establish  some  coexisting 
congestion ;  and  thus,  while  the  patient  is,  for  the  present,  relieved  dT 
the  fever  (§  904,  d),  he  is  dismissed  with  an  insidious  local  complaint 
that  not  only  renders  him  a  permanent  invalid  (resulting  often  m  in- 
durated enlargements,  §  803),  but  which  local  malady  may,  and  often 
does,  become,  in  a  process  of  time,  the  excitine  cause  of  another  at- 
tack of  fever;  thus  showing,  also,  that  the  predisposition  to  the  con- 
•titutionar disease  remains,  although  the  paroxysms,  and  therefore  its 
absolute  condition,  were  interrupted  (§  150,  560,  665,  666, 779, 904  <^). 

In  other  words,  while  we  thus  inflict  a  useful  and  sudden  blow  upon 
the  fever,  or  general  malady,  through  one  virtue  of  the  bark,  we  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  local  disease,  through  the  tonic  virtue,  in  itself  pei^ 
petually  harassing,  undermining  the  constitution,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  so  establishing  the  predisposition  to  fever,  that  the  patient  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  returns  of  it  from  time  to  time,  during  the  residue  of 
the  brief  period  of  life  which  an  indiscreet  practice  not  unfrequently 
allots  to  him.  He  is  but  '*  imperfectly  cured,"  as  Celsus  has  it ;  and 
diese  imperfect  cures  become  the  slow  cause  of  those  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of^the  liver  and  spleen  for  which  iodine  is  especially  beneficial. 
In  respect  to  relapses,  it  is  not  infrequent  that,  when  intermittents  are 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine,  the  paroxysms  return  as 
soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  exercise  much,  or  to  take  his  ordinary 
food, — certainly  with  far  greater  frequency  than  when  the  case  has 
been  treated  upon  the  moderate  system  (§  847  g,  848,  857,  859  A, 
870  aa,  878). 

It  is  now  interesting  to  remark  that  the  plan  of  large  medication  is 
apt  to  be  adopted  by  those  practitioners  who  are  least  inclined  to  rec- 
ognize bloodletting  as  of  much  importance  among  remedial  agents,  or 
who  discern  in  the  philosophy  of  disease  any  other  elements  than  de- 
bility and  something  in  the  blood  to  be  expelled  or  neutralized  (§  569« 
960). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gradually  alterative  process  is  pursu- 
ed, the  patient  is  not  od\j  about  as  expeditiously  relieved  of  the  fever, 
but,  also,  of  his  local  congestions;  for,  Nature  has  now  a  chance  te 
throw  off  these  more  obstinate  affections  (§  904,  J),  which  she  is  great- 
ly disposed  to  do  while  undergoing  the  gradual  removal  of  the  febrife 
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■ctioa ;  so  only  we  do  nothing  lo  intetfere  with  these  local  salutary 
effbits  (§  662).  But,  there  is  also  the  more  important  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  negative  fact  of  not  directly  increasing,  or  actually 
producing,  congestions  by  tho  milder  system  of  treatment 

According  to  this  plan,  certain  other  objects  of  the  highest  importp 
ance  are  not  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  as  when  its  antagonist  is 
brought  into  action.  It  presupposes  a  tolerable  regard  for  the  exists 
iog  state  of  the  pathological  conditions  before  the  treatment  is  begun. 
Some  care  is  taken  that  all  congestions  or  inflammations  of  important 
organs  are  so  far  mitigated  by  bhxxlletting  or  cathartics,  or  by  anti- 
monial  alteratives,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fever  so  far  subdued  by 
some  one  or  more  of  those  direct  antiphlogistics,  as  shall  render  the 
tonic  febrifuge  not  only  safe,  but  speedily  curative  (§  150, 151,  847^, 
848,  857,  859  b,  863  d^  870  aa) ;  for  speedy  it  will  almost  always  be 
when  its  administration  is  proper,  and  the  case  continues  to  be  judi- 
ciously treated.  If  the  intermissions  be  not  well  marked,  there  proba- 
bly remains  some  special  burden  of  disease  upon  the  stomach,  or  liver,^ 
or  other  important  organ,  which  should  be  yet  facther  mitigated  be- 
fore the  use  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  is  begun ;  although,  as  already 
seen,  it  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  cautious  doses  where  the  locd 
inflammations  and  venous  congestions  have  refused  to  yield  to  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c.,  and  even  now  and  then,  at  rather 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  where  the  paroxysms  run  into  each 
other  (§  662).  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  should  move  on  with 
neat  circumspection ;  never  employing  the  agent  of  tonic  virtues  till 
It  become  apparent  that  this  form  of  fever,  and  its  local  complications, 
are  not  likely  to  surrender  to  the  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  870  aa). 

Among  what  may  be  considered  the  subordinate  remedies,  but 
which  are  truly  among  the  most  important,  are  perfect  rest  in  bed, 
and  a  total  privation  of  stimulating  and  solid  food  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fever,  whatever  may  be  its  prolongation.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, I  say,  what  an  important  agency  these  two  negative  remedies  ex- 
ert The  objectional  food  either  stimulates  injuriously  if  it  be  of  an 
animal  nature,  or,  if  vegetable,  it  irritates  the  stomach  mechanically ; 
while  the  erect  posture,  if  long  continued  at  least,  proves  in  other 
ways  an  exciting  cause.  And  then,  as  to  all  those  tnings  which  so 
falsely  pass  under  the  denomination  of  refrigerants,  such  as  the  acid 
of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  they  never  fail  of  so  irritating  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  as  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  which  they  are  intended 
to  assuage.  A  cathartic,  or  bloodletting,  are  the  only  things  that  de- 
serve such  a  name,  unless  it  be  ice ;  and  even  in  regard  to  ice  itself, 
either  of  the  first  means  may  prove  far  more  refrigerant  to  the  organic 
being  (§  150,  151,  440  e,  uo.  14,  441  c,  442  ^-e,  443  c,  447  c,  d,  447  h, 
447^/,  863  d), 

A  proper  want  of  attention  to  food,  and  fatigue  from  exercise,  du- 
ring convalescence,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  relapses  which  take 
place  after  well-treatec*  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Almost  any  thing 
will  arrest  the  paroxysms,  when  applied  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces. And  just  so  it  is  on  the  other  hand ;  almost  any  thing  unduly  ap- 
plied will  reproduce  them  while  the  predisposition  is  strong,  as  it  com- 
monly is  for  some  time  after  their  subsidence. 

892,  e.  In  the  quotidian  form,  I  commonly  exhibit  one  grain,  in  so- 
lution, of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
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mtermission.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  patient  does  not  suffer  anoth- 
er paroxysm  after  the  preliminary  treatment,  and  beginning  the  use  c. 
quinia ;  but,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  he  has  another  paroxysray  but 
of  great  comparative  mildness.  This,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
the  last  of  the  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  tertians,  the  intermission  being  longer,  more 
time  is  allowed  for  producing  die  requisite  impression  by  the  quinia, 
and  I  therefore  take  no  unnecessary  risk  of  aggravating,  or  of  produ- 
cinG^  any  local  forms  of  disease,  but  administer  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
in  doses  of  one  grain  once  in  three  or  four  hours;  and  I  continue  this 
regular  exhibition  of  tfie  remedy  throughout  the  nieht.  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  cases,  there  has  been  no  return  of  uie  paroxysm  afler 
beginning  the  use  of  the  quinia — so  only  the  fever  have  been  a  reg- 
ular tertian,  and  the  intermission  well  marked.  But  absolute  rest, 
and  a  fluid,  farinaceous  diet,  till  there  is  a  failure  of  the  periodical  re- 
turn, are  a  sine  qua  non. 

892,yi  The  various  means  which  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  regular  intermittents,  with  the  exception  of  cinchona,  are  still 
more  important  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers;  and  their  im- 
portance increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  any  local  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  of  important  organs.  The  former  affection 
is  now  far  more  apt  to  spring  up  than  in  intermittent  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  continued  form ;  while  venous  congestion  is  the  predom- 
inating condition  in  intermittents  and  remittents. 

892,  g.  When  the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  is  unusually  pro- 
lonfi^ed,  I  have  found  it  most  useful  to  employ  not  more  than  hsuf  a 
grain  of  quiuine  at  a  dose ;  and,  in  remittents,  of  the  most  formidable 
nature,  aner  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  exhibition  of  ca- 
thartics, especially  of  calomel,  and  alterative  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, 1  have  in  the  end  resorted  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  minute 
doses  set  forth  in  section  870  aa,  and  patients  have  been  thus  rescued 
fiom  otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Here,  too,  as  in  numerous  other  gradations  of  febrile  action,  espe- 
cially where  the  constitutional  affection  is  not  subdued  into  a  distinctly 
intermitting  form,  or  where  it  remains  complicated  with  declining  in- 
flammations, quinine  may  be  brought  to  bear  advantageously  in  small 
doses,  by  associatiag  with  it  the  minimum  doses  of  tartarized  antimo- 
^  ny,  when  the  former  agent  would  be  otherwise  morbific.  The  anti- 
mony lessens  irritability,  subdues  arterial  action,  and  thus  counteracts 
the  stimulant  virtue  of  the  tonic  febrifuge,  while  it  also  reaches  more 
profoundly  by  its  alterative  virtue.  With  the  same  counteracting  in- 
fluence tonics  may  be  sometimes  brought  usefully  to  the  aid  of  Na- 
ture ;  especially  where  unsubdued  chronic  inflammations  are  kept  up 
by  prolonged  indigestion.  So,  again,  cathartics,  especially  the  neu- 
tral salts,  may  be  added  to  tonics  with  the  same  double  intention ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  tonics  may  be  combined  with  cathartics  to  coun* 
teract  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  latter. 

892,  h.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose  is  common ; 
and  this  explains  the  reason  why  an  impression  has  obtained  that  this 
compound  IS  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  or  to  produce  purging.  If  its 
full  effects  in  such  quantities  were  farther  analyzed  and  better  appre- 
ciated, we  should  also  hear  of  them  much  more  unfavorable  reports. 
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892,  t.  The  celebrated  French  writer,  and  admirdble 
Tiflsot,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  complained  that  the  barii 
had  suffered  much  in  reputation  from  being  employed  in  toe  amaU 
a  quantity.  The  subject,  in  consequence,  was  subjected  to  the  test  of 
critical  observation.  The  dose  employed  by  himself,  and  which  was 
about  the  same  as  sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age, 
was  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark.  If  the  fever  were  of  the  ter« 
tian  type,  be  administered  eight  of  these  doses  during  the  intemussion, 
or  a  dose  every  three  hours.  For  a  quartan,  he  prescribed  the  same 
dose,  and  at  the  same  interval,  so  that,  inste&d  of  an  ounce,  as  in  the 
tertian  form,  an  ounce  and  a  half  would  be  taken  during  the  period 
of  intermission.  '*  These  doses,"  he  says,  '^  frequently  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  the  paroxysm."  And  this  it  would  have  done  with  greatetf 
success,  had  it  not  been  the  usage  of  those  days  to  enjoin  exerciso 
upon  these  patients,  and  even  to  allow  them  solid  food  miring  the  i»* 
termission. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  bark,  Tissot  gave  the  maximum  dose  that  was 
mostly  employed.  This  was  considered  abundantly  large.  Tissol, 
indeed,  observes  that,  "  The  frequent  failures  of  the  bark  are  owing  to 
small  doses.  On  such  occasions  the  medicine  is  cried  down  and  co»< 
demned  as  useless,  when  the  disappointment  is  solely  the  fault  of  those 
who  do  not  employ  it  properly." 

If  we  allow,  therefore,  the  large  proportion  of  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  alkaloids  to  one  drachm  of  good  bark,  and  that  the  febrifbgs 
virtue  of  cinchona  depends  mostly  upon  these  principles,  we  shall  not 
have  more  than  one  grain  at  a  dose  in  actual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  compound.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  barka 
in  common  use,  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  one  grain  of  the  alkaloids 
in  a  drachm  of  the  bark.  The  crown  bark  of  Loxa  (C.  Condaminea), 
an  excellent  species,  and  mostly  in  use  in  Tissof  s  day,  has  less  than 
half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloids  to  each  drachm.  These  facts  are  of  great 
practical  moment,  as  it  respects  the  important  question  now  before  us  \ 
as  they  come  from  some  of  the  very  best  observers,  men  who  would 
venture  upon  bloodletting  whenever  necessary,  and  who  had  the  same 
question  under  consideration. 

In  Tissot's  time,  however,  there  were  many  who  employed  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  bark,  and  thus  injured  or  destroyed  their  patients. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  another  reason  why  the  bark  was  often  in  dis- 
repute. The  alkaloids,  it  is  true,  are  rather  less  morbific  ;  but  not  at 
all  so  in  the  ratio  of  the  moderate  and  immoderate  practice.  The 
consequences,  therefore,  are  the  same  now  as  represented  by  Tissot, 
Morton,  and  others,  in  their  times. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  they  who  are  thus  fearless  of  the  cin« 
chona  alkaloids,  and  others  who  administer  calomel  by  the  table-spoon- 
ful in  congestive  fever,  and  tartat  emetic  in  five  to  ten  grain  doses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  &c.,  are 
the  very  ones  who  most  condemn  the  greatest,  safest,  and  most  spee- 
dy of  all  means  for  the  cure  of  such  aiFections.  And  just  so,  too,  as 
in  former  times,  the  publio,  seeing  the  failure  of  their  effects  with 
quinia,  and  other  powerful  internal  agents,  as  is  very  natural  with  a 
class  so  entirely  uninformed  of  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  run  to  an 
opposite  exti-eme,  and  imbibe  a  belief  that  medicines  are  hazardous 
unless  in  such  small  doses  as  shall  exert  no  effect  whatever.     The 
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eonfi^enoe  of  the  public  being  tbm  more  or  less  impaived  in  (he  whole 
profession,  there  will  not,  of  coune,  be  wanting  thoSb  wbe,  as  in  Tie- 
sot's  day,  will  tabe  advantage  of  this  false  oonchisibn,  and  will,  as  in 
former  times,  employ  cinchona,  and  other  remedies,  in  «ftch  minrote 
doses  as  will  render  no  aid  to  Nature  (§  854  bh,  878,  894,  motioeg). 

892,  k.  The  large  medication  by  quinia  may  be  traced  ap,  in  part^ 
lo  the  analogous  use  of  tartarized  antimony  in  Europe.  But,  while 
the  treatment  of  intermittents  by  doses  of  five  and  ten  grains  of  quinia 
has  extended  from  Europe  to  America,  we  have  not  kept  pace  widi 
its  progress  there.  How  far  this  practice  has  had  its  origin  in  physi- 
ological or  pathological  facts  may  appear  from  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  affirmed  by  its  advocates.  Thus,  the  distinguished 
M.  Piorry,  having  embraced  the  opinion  of  M.  Louis,  that  the  enlarged 
and  indurated  spleen,  a  condition  which  often  supervenes  on  neglec:ted 
or  badly-treatea  intermittents,  is  the  cause  of  the  fever,  applied  the 
treatment  upon  that  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  M.  Pi- 
orry the  following  results.  In  a  patient,  for  example,  afifected  with  a 
quotidian,  we  are  gravely  told  that, 

*'A11  the  organs  were  hbaltht,  except  the  jpZeoi,  the  length  of 
which  was  seven  inches  and  ten  lines,  breadth  five  inches  and  five 
lines." 

To  this  patient,  thirty  Brains  of  quinia  were  given  at  a  dose,  and  ia 
twenty  minutes  afterward  the  faypertrophied  spleen  was  reduced  more 
dian  one  inch  in  its  length  and  breadth,  as  ascertained  by  percussion ; 
but  which  we  may  regard  as  physioloffically  impossible.  Four  days 
afterward,  as  the  paroxysms  still  continued,  M.  Piorry  gave  this  pa* 
tient  forty  grains  oi  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose ;  and  measured  the 
spleen  by  percussion  in  twenty  minutes  afterward,  and  found  it  more 
man  four  inches  shorter  than  when  the  first  dose  was  exhibited! 
Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  related,  in  which  he  administered 
sixty  mins  of  the  sulphate  at  a  dose ;  with  the  never-failing  effect  of 
reducing  the  spleen  at  least  an  inch  in  all  its  dimensions  within  the 
regular  time  (twenty  minutes)  after  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  ({ 
864  bb,  857,  878). 

These  reports  of  cases  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  in* 
l)orporated  into  the  *'  experimental  philosophy*'  of  the  day.  Sigmond 
has  a  salutary  remark  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  without  its 
advantages  in  this  place.     Thus : 

"  He  who  has  in  earlv  youth  sedulously  watched  the  practice  of 
hospital  physicians,  and  has  heard  from  them  the  mode  of  manage- 
ttent  which  was  formerly  pursued ;  he  who  has  compared  what  he 
himself  saw  at  that  period,  with  what  he  gathers  from  the  most  emi- 
nent writers,  and  has  then  enjoyed  opportunities  of  drawing  his  con- 
clusions from  the  bed-side  ot  patients,  both  in  public  establishments 
and  at  their  own  houses,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  rules  that  are  laid 
dovm  by  some  individuals  with  such  dogmatic  precision ;  he  can  also 
judge  of  the  inutility  of  those  theories  which  appear  based  upon 
plausible  foundations,  and  which  are  often  promulgated  by  individu- 
als who  hastily  draw  conclusions  from  few  tacts,  and  who  commence 
explanations  of  their  own  views,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  thought, 
said,  and  practiced  by  Some  of  the  able  men  who  have  preceded 
them ;  who  are  again  reviving  doctrine^  which  time  and  experience 
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hftTe  already  deoKMiamted  to  be  eifoueoiM-  T%e  di^^faricfpkffd' 
0iogy  oMd^^aikMogy  hat  beem  tme  of  the  grtal  fallamtM  oftkt^agem 
wiuch  we  live.  The  devotion  to  morbid  amaiomy^  fap^erar  pmsewDr- 
diy  u  its  idtwtigBlioD*  has 'absorbed  too  mach  of  the  consideratioti  of 
■ome  of  our  most  eminent  medical  philosophers.  They  hare  radier 
xeasoned  from  the  rayages  which  disease  has  committed,  than  fraoi 
die  siffDs  and  symptoms,  and  from  die  gradual  development  of  the 
morbid  functions  of  organs.  Hence  fever  has  been  imagined  to  be 
a  local  disease,  and  hence  the  raxious  theories  have  led  not  only  to 
onsound,  but,  in  my  opinion,  to  dangerous  pracdce.'*  ^  The  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  spleen,  which  attend  upon  mismanaged 
intermittent  fever,  are  not  uncommonly  produced  by  die  neglect  of 
the  proper  means  previous  to  the  use  of  cinchona,  and  by  its  admin* 
istration  in  the  wrong  stage.'* — Siomond's  Leetmret.     Lemdon^  1837. 

892,  kk.  In  what  luis  now  been  said  of  the  employment  of  cinchona 
with  a  special  reference  to  chronic  enlargements  of  the  spleen  (f 
892,  k)y  it  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  agent  is  not  more  or 
less  adapted  to  such  cases;  as  it  is,  also,  to  analogous  affidcdons  of  the 
liver,  &c.,  which  supervene  upon  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
But,  in  all  such  cases,  there  are  other  means  not  less  important ;  such 
as  a  well-regulated  diet  of  mild  vegetable  food,  leeching  and  vesica- 
ting the  affected  region,  the  local  or  internal  use  of  iodine,  &c.  In 
ftll  such  cases,  however,  the  doses  of  (juinia  should  nut  exceed  one 
grain ;  and  the  practitioner  and  his  patient  must  yield  to  the  necessi- 
des  of  the  case,  and  be  content  with  advances  towaxd  a  state  of  cure 
that  shall  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
Che  disease  from  its  incipient  to  its  aggravated  form  (§  150,  548  a, 
557  a,  855,  856,  926). 

892,  I,  Pereira  has  presented  a  good  summary  of  the  effects  of 
quinia  in  the  exclusive  practice,  as  inferred  from  general  experience. 
Thus: 

''  In  doses  of  ten  grains,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  produced  on  maa 
three  classes  of  effects : 

**  1.  Gastro-enteritic  irritation,  marked  by  pain  and  heat  of  the  gas* 
trie  region,  nausea,  griping,  and  purging. 

'*  2.  Excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  manifested  by  increased 
Ibllness  of  pulse  and  augmented  respiration.  Furred  tongue,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  febrile  state,  are  observed. 

**  3.  Disorder  of  die  cerebro-spinal  functions,  indicated  by  head- 
ache, giddiness,  contracted,  and  in  some  cases  dilated,  pupils,  disor^ 
der  of  the  external  senses,  agitation,  difficulty  of  performing  various 
voluntary  acts,  somnolency,  in  some  cases  delirium,  in  others  stupor.'* 
— ^Pbrkira's  Materia  Medica. 

Here,  then,  are  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  which  denote  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  quinia  as  having  followed  immediately  its  exhibition 
in  doses  of  ten  grains,  and  I  have  witnessed  many  of  them  from^oe 
ffrains  only.  But,  it  is  these  strong  demonstrations  only  which  are 
nkely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  practitioQers,  while 
the  more  obscure,  but  analogous  effects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  pass 
unheeded,  or  are  imputed  to  other  causes. 

892,  m.  Let  us,  then,  look  well  to  the  preparatory  treatment.  Let 
us  scrutini^.e  die  varied  and  exact  pathology  of  the  individual  cases 
of  intermittent  fever;  and  clear  up,  at  least,  any  local  congestions 
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that  ar^.sp  apt  to  stanA  in  the  way  of  the  tonic  febiifvge.  But,  let  us 
not  neglect  the  ifoportant  consideratitti  that  these  local  states  are  im- 
bued with  the  spatial  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  constitu- 
tional affection,  sni  that  they  are  more  or  less  amenable  U^  tfa^  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  would,  doubdess,  be  far  more  so  but  for  the  tonic  vir- 
tue of  the  febrifuge  (§  650,  652  c,  662,  670,  814-816,  847  g,  848, 
857).  Where  they  are  marked  by  periodical  exacerbations,  they  may 
refuse  to  yield  in  their  specific  nature  to  all  things  else  than  some 
affent  of  very  peculiar  virtues ;  and  here  it  is  that  cinchona,  or  arse- 
mc,  make  their  special  demonstrations.  But  it  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  such  agents  are  indicated  because  the  local  conditions  of  dis- 
ease do  not  give  way  to  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  may  be 
that  this  treatment  has  been  imperfectly  applied,  that  too  little  blood, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  abstracted,  that  leeching  or  blistering  have 
been  improperly  neglected,  or  out  of  their  relative  order  to  general 
bloodletting  and  cathartics,  or,  that  some  untoward  exciting  causes, 
such  as  errors  in  food,  or  fatigrue,  &c.,  have  been  in  operation  to  de- 
feat the  right  influence  of  the  principal  remedies  for  inflammation. 
These  are  considerations  of  great  moment,  and  should  duly  pass  un- 
der review  in  all  cases,  before  we  summon  to  our  aid  the  power  in 
reserve ;  especially  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  fluctuate  like  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  (§  151,  675,  686,  847  g,  848,  870  aa). 

Again,  however,  cases  arise  where  the  local  affections  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctly intermitting  character.  The  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
rise  and  fall  with  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  the  intermissions,  or  those 
of  pleurisy  uudereo  the  same  fluctuations.  Here,  therefore,  there  is 
little  or  no  room  tor  doubt,  after  a  full  impression  has  been  made  by 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  upon  the  general  pathological  condition. 
This  preparatory  treatment  adopted,  the  first  moderate  dose  of  aui- 
nine  will  often  tell  us  that  it  has  reached  deeply  the  peculiar  mollifi- 
cation which  had  been  impressed  upon  the  congestea  or  inflammato- 
ry states  by  the  miasmatic  cause ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
remedies  for  common  inflammation  been  neglected,  and  no  impression 
had  been  thus  made  upon  the  universal  pathological  condition,  that 
grain,  or  less,  of  quinia  would  have  exasperated  the  whole  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  151.  650,  672,  673,  801,  814,  857,  870  aa). 

892,  n.  The  foregoing  peculiarly  modified  states  of  congestion  and 
inflammation,  in  their  supposed  intensity  (§  892, «»),  are  not,  however, 
common  in  America;  but,  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  remittent 
fevers,  notwithstanding  any  remaining  congestions  with  which  they 
may  have  been  complicated,  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  very  small 
and  cautious  doses  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  (§  150,  870  aa). 

892,  o.  It  should  be  added  that  it  has  occasionally  happened  within 
the  experience  of  the  best  observers,  that  acute  and  violent  inflamma- 
tions have  occuiTod  independently  of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  in- 
flammation has  refused  to  yield  to  bloodletting,  &c.,  but  has  subse- 
quently surrendered  speedily  to  the  bark.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  these  rare  conditions  are  under  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  remote  causes  of  intermittents  (§  150,  151,  813  a,  816). 

892,  p.  Besides  the  affections  which  I  have  considered  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  there  are  others  of  an  intermitting  character  to  which 
the  cinchonas,  and  their  allies,  are  especially  adapted.  These  arc  the 
well-known  intermittent  head-aches,  intermittent  neuralgia,  intermi^ 
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tent  amanrosis,  ifitermitteiit  opbthalmia,  dec. ;  all  of  which  probably  de* 
pend,  for  their  specific  charac^br,  upon  the  vegetable  miasmata  that 
lay  the  ibundation  of  intermittent  ana  remittent  fev«r  (§  150, 650,  &c). 
Such  has  b#en  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  and  written  in  the 
midst  of  such  afief^ons.  **  The  same  cause,"  says  Tissot,  **  which 
pn^duoei  the  intermittent  iever,  freouently  occasions  also  disorders 
that  return  periodically  at  the  same  hour,  without  shivering,  without 
heat,  and  otten  without  any  quickness  of  the  pulse.  Such  disordera 
generally  observe  the  intermissions  of  the  quotidian  or  tertian  feveia, 
but  much  more  seldom  those  of  quartans.  1  have  seen  violent  vomit- 
ings, and  retchings  to  vomit,  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  the  severest 
oppressions,  the  most  racking  colics,  dreadful  palpitation  and  tooth« 
aches,  pains  in  the  head,  and  very  often  unaccountable  pain  over  one 
eye,  the  eyelid,  eyebrow,  and  temple,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face, 
with  a  redness  of  that  eye,  and  a  continual  trickling  of  tears.  I  have 
abo  seen  such  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  affected  pait,  that  the  eye 
projected,  or  stood  out,  al>ove  an  inch  from  the  head,  covered  by  &» 
eyelid,  which  was  also  extremely  inflated  or  puffed  up.  All  tliese 
maladies  begin  precisely  at  a  certain  hour,  last  about  the  usual  time 
of  a  fit,  and  terminate  without  any  sensible  evacuation,  return  exactly 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one." 

This  reminds  us  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  practitioner  in  the  mala- 
rious districts  of  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the 
ffcaphic  portrait  the  same  things  in  his  almost  daily  walks,  as  he  does 
m  the  **  epidemics"  of  the  venerated  father  of  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  very  embarrassing,  unless 
we  are  prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  pathological  char- 
acter ;  and,  having  quoted  the  experience  of  Tissot  as  to  their  occur- 
rence, I  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  die  treatment  which  was  pur- 
sued by  one  who  is  so  eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence ;  especial- 
ly as  that  treatment  has  not  been  improved. 

If  the  affection  was  decidedly  inflammatory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  he  abstracted  blood.  Then  he  goes  on  to  remark  that,  "  There 
is  but  one  medicine  that  can  effectually  oppose  these  periodical  mal- 
adies, which  is  the  bark.  Nothing  affords  relief  in  the  nt,  and  no  other 
medicine  ever  suspends  or  puts  it  off.  But,  I  have  cured  some  of  these 
disorders  with  the  bark,  and  especially  those  affectine  the  eyes,  which 
happen  oflener  than  the  other  conditions,  after  their  duration  for  many 
weeks,  and  ofter  the  ineflfeclual  use  of  bleeding,  purging,  baths,  blis- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  remedies.  If  a  proper  quantity  of 
it  be  given,  the  next  fit  is  very  mild ;  the  second  is  prevented,  and  I 
never  saw  a  relapse  in  these  cases,  as  often  happens  with  intermittent 
fevers."     But  Tissot  had,  also,  a  preliminary  treatment. 

Tissot  wrote  before  arsenic  had  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
termittent fever,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  employed  with 
great  success  for  the  intermitting  headcushe,  &c. ;  though  it  is  proba- 
bly inferior  to  the  cinchonas,  especially  their  alkaloids. 

802,  q.  There  is  one  form  of  continued  fever  to  which  the  bark  is 
adapted  in  its  advanced  stages,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  tincture 
is  of^en  the  best,  and  that,  too,  where  stupor  has  come  on,  along  with 
eubsultus  tendinura,  black  tongue,  sordes,  &c.  This  form  of  the  con- 
tinued fever  is  the  typhus,  and  belongs  to  climates  where  the  inter- 
mitting diseases  are  scarcely  known  to  occur.     In  these  cases,  the 
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bark  appears  to  act  both  as  a  tonic  and  febriftige.  But,  k  is  otAf 
suited  to  advanced  stages  of  tbe  disease.  • 

892,  r.  Whenever  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  prove  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances  than  such  as  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  they  operate  in  virtue  of  their  tonic  property.  But,  like  afi 
other  tonics,  their  range  of  usefulness,  in  this  acceptation,  is  very  Itm- 
ited ;  being  suited  only  to  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease,  or  to 
some  chronic  maladies  in  which  digestion  is  peculiarly  impaired,  or 
to  others  attended  by  profuse  mucous  discharges,  as  in  old  and  ex< 
cessive  bronchial  secretion,  old  dianbosas,  dec.  Their  best  effects  aa 
^onics  are  probably  manifested  in  feeble  scrofulous  habits,  when  di- 
gestion is  impaired ;  and  along,  perhaps,  with  iodine.  They  exert, 
also,  a  kindly  influence  upon  the  shattered  constitutions  of  old  vene* 
real  subjects,  especially  when  mercurv  fails  of  its  usual  office,  and 
then,  also,  iodine  should  often  go  with  it.  They  are  among  the  pres- 
ent helps  to  broken-down  debauchees. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  inconsiderable  advantages  that  mm 
from  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  it  stands  at  the  bead  of  that  group  of  reme- 
dies, as  it  does  in  its  rank  among  the  special  alteratives  for  intermit* 
tent  diseases.  The  contrast  in  effects  separates  very  widely  from 
each  other  these  coexisting  virtues,  while  tbe  limited  advantages  of 
one  or  its  more  frequent  ^micious  effects  tell  us,  forcibly,  to  l^ware 
of  the  whole  group  of  tomes. 

ASJSENIOUS   ACID. 

892J-,  a.  Arsenious  acid,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseasea, 
has  been  rapidly  passing  into  the  great  reservoir  of  forgotten  things; 
whither  it  has  been  driven  by  the  power  of  novelty,  and  the  superior 
excellencies  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  But,  it  remains  as  ever  a  sure 
friend  of  man  whenever  his  necessities  may  oblige  him  to  call  it  from 
obscurity.  It  is  partly  from  these  considerations,  and  in  part,  to  look 
at  its  peculiar  attributes  as  a  curative  agent,  and  thus  to  elicit  new 
rays  of  light  upon  organic  life  and  tbe  philosophy  of  medicine,  that  I 
shall  venture  to  disturb  the  repose  of  tbis  once  busy  member  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

But,  these  objects  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  I  contemplate  a  re^ 
erence  mostly  to  its  relations  to  intermittent  diseases ;  and  much  of 
what  was  said  of  cinchona  is  applicable  to  arsenic.  This  agent,  how- 
ever, is  not  complicated  by  any  tonic  virtue,  as  otherwise  supposed 
by  many,  which  divests  it  of  objections  that  are  relative  to  that  char- 
acteristic of  cinchona.  But,  it  has  the  attribute  of  a  violent  poison, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  liable  to  disastrous  effects  from  its  incautious 
nse.  But,  with  this  contingent  objection,  the  amount  of  evil  which  it 
has  inflicted  is  insignificant  with  that  which  is  constantly  in  progress 
from  tbe  untimely  application  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  from  its  ex- 
cessive administration.  In  one  case,  tbe  immediate  evils  are  less 
striking,  or  creep  slowly  on ;  in  the  other,  it  is  death  itself  who  stands 
before  us. 

892|,  b.  Arsenious  acid  appears  to  be  more  or  less  poisonous  to  all 
animals.  In  its  therapeutical  dose,  it  produces  no  apparent  effect 
upon  man  in  health ;  which  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  facts  that 
admonish  us  against  all  conclusions  as  to  remedial  agents  from  what 
may  be  witnessed  of  their  effects  upon  the  healthy  system,  and  to  bend 
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(rar  attention  to  the  properties  of  life  as  their  susceptibilities  may  be 
affected  in  disease  (§  150,  854,  870  aa,  892i  a). 

In  respect  to  the  manifestations  of  arsenic  ia  morbid  states  of  the 
bodj,  independently  of  its  curative  effects,  they  may  be  sufficiently 
learned  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Fowler,  that,  "  in  320  cases,  some- 
what more  than  one  third  was  attended  with  nausea;  nearly  one  third 
with  an  open  body ;  and  about  one  third  with  griping.  Vomiting, 
purgings,  swellings,  and  loss  of  appetite  were  but  rare  m  comparison 
with  the  preceding  effects,  and  their  less  frequent  occurrence  was  gen- 
erally found  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  About 
one  fifth  of  the  cases  attended  with  nausea,  and  one  fourth  of  those 
attended  by  an  open  body,  were  unconnected  with  any  other  effects. 
Griping  did  not  often  occur  alone.  Purgino;  and  loss  of  appetite  sel- 
dom or  never  alone,  and  vomiting  was  uways  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  nausea." 

The  foregoing  observations  unfold  the  nature  of  the  general  influ- 
ences which  may  be  more  or  less  expected  from  the  therapeutical 
dose  of  arsenic,  and  illustrate  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  organic 
properties. 

892 j^,  c.  Fowler's  Report  upon  the  effects  of  arsenic  appeared  in 
1786,  and  subsequent  experience  has  amply  established  its  febrifuge 
virtue.  It  appears,  indeed,  not  only  to  have  succeeded  occasionaUy 
in  the  hands  of  most  practitioners  of  experience  where  the  bark  and 
its  alkaloids  have  failed,  but  even  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  certain 
epidemical  intermittents.  It  owes,  in  fact,  its  early  reputation  con- 
siderably to  its  success  in  an  intermittent  fever  which  infested  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1780,  and  which  prevailed  for  more  than  two 
years.  But,  it  was  the  obstinacy,  more  than  the  ereat  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic,  which  i^ndera  it  memorable ;  and  this  the  more  so 
from  its  resistance  of  the  bark,  and  its  submission  to  arsenic.  This 
was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the  bark  fell  into  considerable  dis- 
repute ;  and  we  now  comprehend  the  reason  of  its  frequent  failure 
during  the  epidemic  of  which  I  am  sppaking.  Bloodletting  was  not 
then  the  fashion  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  fever  was  attended  by 
those  local  congestions  and  inflammations  which  either  demand  the 
loss  of  blood,  or,  at  least,  render  it  necessary  to  any  safety  in  the  early 
administration  of  bark.  But  this  tonic  febrifuge  was  administered 
without  the  requisite  advantages  of  a  preliminary  treatment,  and  the 
local  conditions  of  disease  were  accordingly  exasperated,  the  fever 
affgrayated  and  prolonged,  and  often  rendered  fatal  by  the  very  rem- 
edy upon  which  there  was  the  sole  reliance  {§  847  g^  848,  854  hh^ 
857,  863  d,  870  aa). 

However,  therefore,  the  bark  may  have  been  thus  baffled  in  its  ef- 
fects as  a  febrifuge,  and  inflicted  the  evils  of  a  tonic,  it  was  no  fault  of 
the  remedy,  but  of  the  practitioners,  who  neglected  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease,  overlooked  the  local  developments,  and  permitted  their 
prejudices  against  bloodletting  and  cathartics  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  Pei*uvian  febrifuge.  Be- 
ing thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  with  an  agent  of  tonic  viitues,  a  few 
practitioners  availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  which  arsenic  had 
obtained  in  Poland  as  a  febrifnge ;  and  this  substance  being  destitute 
of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  it  was  more  compatible 
with  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  therefore  succeeded  in  the 
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liands  of  those  few  better  thsn  the  hark.  It  wai  apt,  however,  to  oe- 
oaskm  yomiting  and  purging ;  but  these  effects  were  moetly  the  con- 
sequence of  a  neglect  ofthe  approp/iate  means  fersabdiung  the  force 
of  the  local  burdens  of  disease. 

Parallel  with  the  foregoing  is  an  opinion  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Sigmond. 

''The  eflfects  of  arsenic  are  mudi  more  striking  in  the  intermittent 
fever  occurring  during  the  autumnal  months,  than  during  that  which 
is  prevatlent  in  the  spring ;  and  the  more  intensely  the  miasm  has  act* 
ed  upon  the  system,  the  more  decided  are  its  good  effects,  while  cin> 
chona,  and  the  barks  of  certain  trees,  produce  their  characteristic  0^ 
fectB  during  the  spring;" — Siomond's  Ijectnres,  1837. 

I  have  quoted  this  remark  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  bark  in  the  Englieii 
epidemics,  and  as  it  is  its  tendency,  also,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  the  autumnal  intermittents,  without  any  just  ground  for  the 
conclusion  as  to  its  superiority  over  die  bark  in  the  fevers  of  that  sea- 
son; The  greater  success  of  arsenic  as  here  stated  has  been  observed 
only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  administer  the  bark  indiscreetly,  and 
without  properly  subduing  the  local  congestions  and  inflammations 
which  are  every  where  more  common  and  severe  in  the  autumnal  than 
in  the  vema]  intermittents.  And,  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  the 
greater  success  of  arsenic,  under  the  circumstances  now  stated,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  I 
may  quote  the  remark  from  Pereiiu  that,  **  It  is  not  necessary  to  in^ 
termit  the  use  of  araenic  during  the  febrile  paroxysm.  In  agues,  ac* 
companied  with  inflammatory  conditions,  where  cinchona  and  quinia 
disagree,  arsenic  may,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  be  sometimes  admin- 
istered with  the  best  efiects." 

Immediately  after  the  events  of  the  British  epidemic  of  which  I  had 
been  speaking,  Dr.  Fowler  appeared  with  his  *'  arsenical  solution," 
or  the  liquor  potassae  arsenitis ;  which  has  been  supposed  by  many 
to  surpass  the  arsenious  acid  in  its  remedial  virtues.  This  preparation 
became  the  means  of  establishing,  rapidly,  the  character  of  the  new 
agent  all  over  Europe. 

892j^,  d.  The  question  arises,  next,  as  to  what  conditions  of  inter- 
mittent fever  arsenic  is  applicable  in  preference  to  cinchona.  We 
have  seen  that  the  bark  and  its  alkaloids  are  capable  of  surmounting 
the  disease  with  great  certainty  and  rapidity  under  its  ordinary  con- 
ditions when  properly  administered ;  and  this  qualification  supposes 
that  oUier  remedies,  such  as  bloodletting,  and  especially  catnartics- 
and  antimonials,  shall  be  brought  into  operation  whenever  demanded 
by  the  genwal  or  local  symptoms.  The  disease,  being  thus  treated 
according  to  its  variable  pathological  conditions,  and  the  PeruviaJi 
febrifuge  withheld  till  its  application  is  compatible  with  the  patholog- 
ical states  as  meliorated  by  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  we  may,  un- 
doubtedly, in  almost  aU  cases  which  are  seen  in  their  early  stases^ 
succeed  completely  with  the  alkaloids,  and  thus  avoid  a  remedy,  which, 
like  arsenic,  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  being  fatal  in  the  dose  of  a 
single  ffrain,  or  of  inducing  violent  symptoms,  or  of  laying  the  fonndi^ 
lion  of  other  serious  and  even  fatal  affections,  in  its  usual  therapeu- 
tical doses,  if  administered  in  inauspicious  conditions  of  the  systeBi, 
or  when  continued,  under  favorable  circumstances,  beyond  a  certain 
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period.  TheBe  consideTatioiis  leave  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  al- 
kaloids should  be  firat  employed  in  every  case  of  intermittents,  whether 
they  be  of  fever,  or  of  those  other  local  diseases  having  periodical  par- 
oxysms, as  considered  in  sections  relative  to  the  bark.  Such,  indeed, 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  soundest  medical  experience  beifore  the 
introduction  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids ;  and,  while  balancing  the  mer- 
its of  these  remedies,  we  cannot  too  well  consider  the  safety  of  one 
when  employed  with  a  proper  reference  to  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  other,  under  all  conditions,  that  are  liable  to 
accrue  from  over-doses.  But  this  objection  applies  only  to  the  care- 
less, and  may  be  predicated  of  many  other  remedies  in  common  use. 
We  must  take  the  world,  however,  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be ; 
and  when,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  choice  exists,  let  us 
banish  the  evil  as  far  as  the  choice  extends.  It  should  still,  however, 
be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  the  bark,  a  morbific  virtue  may  be 
in  operation  in  the  therapeutical  doses  of  that  agent,  while  the  same 
special  virtue  does  not  appertain  to  arsenic  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  859, 
863  d). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  arsenic  will  be  wanted  mostly  in  neg- 
lected or  badly 'treated  cases  of  intermittent  fbver ;  and  the  former 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  other  means  than  the  latter.  In  tho 
neglected  cases,  (fisease  can,  at  most,  have  been  aggravated  only  by 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  while  art,  with  its  powerful  morbific 
agento,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  very  intractable  local  maladies  that 
shall  impart  great  obstinacy  to  the  conntitutional  disease,  as  uninter- 
mitting  exciting  causes  (§  659,  b).  Cases  undoubtedly  arise,  also,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  the  autumnal  (§  892  j-  c),  to  which 
arsenic  is  better  adapted  than  quinine,  or  where  the  latter  may  fail  on 
account  of  its  tonic  virtue.  Again,  other  cases  sometimes  present 
themselves  at  all  seasons  where  the  vegetable  remedy  fidls  under  the 
most  judicious  treatment.  This  may  be  owing  to  very  peculiar  modi- 
fications of  the  pathological  states,  or  to  unusual  affections  of  certain 
parts,  or  to  some  idiosyncrasy.  In  short,  arsenic  is  the  next  remedy, 
appertaining  to  the  group  before  us,  which  should  be  tried  after  the 
failure  of  cinchona.  But,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  agents  from  other 
groups  may  not  be  equally  or  more  appropriate^  It  happens,  fre- 
quently, in  prolonged  or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
where  the  liver  or  spleen  become  the  seat  of  enlargements  and  indu- 
rations, that  iodine  may  be  employed  very  successfully  in  conjunction 
with  quinine.  The  accession  of  these  two  agents  to  the  Materia  Med- 
ica  has  contributed,  largely,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  facili- 
ties of  art. 

It  has  placed,  indeed,  the  foregoing  affections  greatly  under-  the 
control  of  either ;  and,  what  is  very  important,  where  the  bark  vras 
inadmissible  during  the  coexistence  of  fever  with  the  chronic  derange- 
ments, quinine  is  often  adapted  to  both  conditions ;  so  only,  the  treat- 
ment be  properly  conducted  in  its  other  details.  Iodine,  however,  is 
only  appropriate  afber  an  ascendency  is  obtained  by  other  remedies 
over  the  feorile  state,  and  where  the  force  of  the  local  affections  ex- 
ists in  that  subdued  form  which  inflicts  no  exciting  sympathies  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation.  Otherwise,  that  intensity  should  be  first 
moderated  by  leeching,  blistering,  low  diet,  &c.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  iodine  has  contributed  Aot  a  little 
toward  the  exclusion  of  arsenic  from  the  treatment  of  agues. 
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In  some  of  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  yseiiic  is 
advantageously  associated  with  quinia,  or  administered  in  the  as^od* 
ated  form  of  a  salt. 

892 1 ,  e.  We  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  diat  arsenic  ranks  next 
to  cinchona  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  overcomes  intermittent 
fever.  But,  it  is  less  certain,  and  less  rapid  in  effect ;  and  the  objec- 
tion which  applies  to  it  as  an  energetic  poison  in  over-doses  should 
hold  it  in  reserve,  to  be  employed  only  where  cinchona,  or  quinine, 
properly  administered,  may  &iL  Such  as  may  study  disease  in  its 
philosophical  aspects,  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  varied 
pathological  conditions,  firmly  resistinff  the  prejudices  which  timidity 
or  ignorance  have  heaped  upon  bloodletting,  and  who  prescribe  for 
the  absolute  conditions  rather  than  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  will 
rarely  'find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arsenic  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  intermittent  fever. 

892^,yi  It  is  not  Improbable,  however,  that  this  agent  may  be  found 
more  usefiil  in  the  distinctly  intermitting  inflammations  which  accom- 
pany marsh  fever.  It  is  always  difficult  to  adapt  even  a  cinchona  alka- 
loid to  these  inflammatory  states,  while  it  never  fails  to  exasperate  the 
inflammation,  if  administered  before  a  strong  impression  has  been 
made  by  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics. 

892|,  g.  Intermitting  headache  is  a  more  common  fimn  of  period- 
ical disease  than  inflammation,  in  which  arsenic  proves  ofl»n  useful, 
and  frequently  where  cinchona  has  failed.  And  so,  also,  of  periodic 
tic  douloureux. 

892  j>,  h.  Besides  the  intermitting  afiections,  there  are  others  to 
which  arsenic  is  well  adapted,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  pro- 
foundly alterative  and  comprehensive  remedial  virtues  of  this  agent. 
These  remaining  conditions  of  disease  are  so  evidently  different  from 
the  intermitting,  that  I  have  reproduced  the  arsenical  preparations  in 
two  other  groups  of  remedies,  in  my  Materia  Medica.  It  is  impor- 
tant, in  the  first  place,  to  regard  each  remedial  agent  of  two  or  more 
virtues  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  its  operation  under  its  compound 
aspect.  But,  in  thia  state  of  complexity  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
that  practical  use  which  is  promoted  by  the  method  which  I  have 
projected  of  considering  the  various  properties  of  remedies  in  an  in- 
dividual sense,  and  according  to  the  prominent  conditions  of  disease 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and  by  associating  under  the  several  denom- 
inations of  disease  the  various  remedies  adapted  to  them,  and  in  the 
relative  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  and,  therefore,  presenting 
under  each  denomination  groups  of  remedies  having  certain  remedial 
virtues  analogous  to  each  other,  however  they  differ  in  other  proper* 
ties,  or  however  different  may  be  the  special  influences  by  which  the 
various  agents  under  any  given  denomination  of  disease  establish 
those  changes  which  give  to  Nature  the  recuperative  start  In  this 
manner,  a  single  compound  remedy  comes  to  be  distributed  into  what 
is  equivalent  to  several  a^nts ;  each  remedial  adaptation  to  possess 
an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  remedial  virtues  that 
qualify  the  agent  as  a  remedy  for  other  mwhid  conditions.  In  this 
way,  1  say,  we  avoid  a  confiiision  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
from  considering  a  remedy  of  compound  virtues  in  its  general  aspect 
alone.  We  are  led  to  an  attentive  examination  of  its  severa  virtues, 
of  their  critical  relations  to  different  pathological  conditions  u.^  «JU8 
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to  aoquije  a-mor^  distinct  apprehenBion  of  the  properties  of  Kfe,  of  the 
mooUs  operandi  of  i^medial  agento,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
organic  being  uif4er  all  his  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

892|,  t.  The  diseases  which  fall,  more  or  less,  under  the  power  of 
arsenic,  and  w4iich  illustrate  the  extent  of  its  remedial  virtues  beyond 
those  which  liave  been  hitherto  considered,  consist  of  certain  chronic 
eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  cancer,  noli-me-tangere,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, diseases  of  the  bones,  syphilis,  elephantiasis,  &c.  In  some 
of  these  conditions,  especially  in  cancer,  it  is'  applied  internally  as 
well  as  externally.  Iodine  has  been  also  advantageously  associated 
with  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  these  affections. 

Of  the  foresoing  diseases,  those  of  the  skin,  lepra  especially,  are 
the  cases  in  miich  arsenic  is  most  efficient,  and  but  for  the  discovery 
of  iodine,  would  eive  to  arsenic  an  invaluable  rank  as  an  alterative 
agent  for  many  of  these  chronic  conditions. 

IODINE. 

892^,  a.  Considering  the  extensive  and  powerful  nature  of  the  al* 
terative  effects  of  iodine,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  its  small  therapei^- 
cal  doses  it  produces  no  well-marked  effects  upon  the  function  of  anv 
organ  in  its  healthy  state.  In  this  respect,  therefbre,  it  goes  with 
arsenic,  and  the  rest,  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  life,  and  in  enforcing 
a  limitation  of  inauiries  into  the  therapeutical  capabilities  of  remedial 
agents  to  morbid  states  of  the  body  (§  137  d,  160,  854  bb,  870  aa, 
892^  b).  When  its  use  is  long  continued,  emaciation  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  followed,  and  now  and  then  a  low  state  of  gastro-enteritis 
has  been  supposed  to  have  supervened  when  iodine  has  been  employ- 
ed in  large  doses.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  rare  eflfect,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  incautious  use  of  the  medicine.  It  has  doubtless 
happened  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  137 
df  150).  Lugol,  who  had  great  experience  with  iodine,  says,  that  so 
fhr  from  even  occasioning  a  wasting  of  the  body,  it  promotes  growth, 
and  increases  the  size  of  organs,  in  their  healthy  state.  The  nervous 
system  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  occasionally  disturbed,  in  natural 
states  of  the  body,  by  therapeutical  doses  of  iodine;  attended  by 
headache,  giddiness,  &c.  But  here,  too,  there  had  probably  been  an 
antecedent  derangement  cft  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.  It  has  been  also 
laid  to  iodine,  that  it  has  occasioned  a  state  of  the  system  which  merits 
a  name  significant  of  one  of  its  morbific  propensities;  and  hence  that 
of  iodism  has  been  associated  with  the  remedy.  This  condition  is 
marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  emaciation,  fever,  &c.  But,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  fault,  in  these  cases,  is  chargeable  to  malad- 
ministration. Others  have  affirmed  that  iodine  has  occasioned  saliva- 
tion ;  but  this,  also,  is  denied  by  others.  In  any  event,  such  a  result 
b  extremely  rare.  Twelve  grains,  on  an  average,  have  been  giv^ 
daily  for  eighty  days,  making  960  grains,  without  any  manifest  effect. 
In  excessive  doses,  however,  iodine  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  irritant 
poison ;  or,  should  disease  be  present,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject 
IB  changed.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  of  its  alleged  eflfoots  upon 
ihe  healthy  system. 

A  remedy,  there&re,  so  exempt  from  all  untoward  effects  upon  the 
healthy  body,  and,  withal,  as  inoffensive  in  the  hands  of  the  toler- 
ably skilful,  yet  capable  of  a  vast  range  of  the  most  important  reme- 
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dial  eflTects,  muBt  be  regarded  aa  an  accession  to  Ihe  Malesia  Medica 
of  great  valae. 

i^2i,  b.  I  have  beea  thus  led  to  consider  the  effeets  of  iodine  upon 
the  body  in  a  state,  of  health,  in  its  ordinary  doses,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  them  with  some  of  the  remarkable  therape)iti<;al  ianuenifee 
of  which  iodine  is  capable,  and  to  show  how  the  vital  stStes  are  ehaB- 
ged.  ii>  their  relation  to  remedial  agents  by  morbid  states.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  equally  instituted  with  many  other  very  powerful  reme- 
dies, even  those  which  are  liaUe  to  act  upon  morbid  states,  in  their 
therapeutical  doses,  with  the  intensity  of  energetic  poisons,  or  striking 
at  other  alarming  maladies,  yet  manifest  no  sensible  effects  upon  the 
healthy  organism  (§  137  d,  150, 870  aa), 

892^,  c.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  which  io- 
dine is  capable  is  in  those  latent  forms  of  disease  where  nothing  i^ 
present  to  denote  the  morbid  state  but  some  gradual  change  of  organ- 
ization. This  is  seen  especially  in  bronchocele,  for  winch  affection  i^ 
surpasses,  greatly,  any  other  remedy.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  as 
indicative,  in  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  of  the  vital  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  iodine,  diat  it  is  often  as  efficient  in  most  of  the  local 
forms  of  disease  for  which  it  is  employed,  whether  it  be  administered 
internally,  or  applied  externally.  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  of  the 
same  import,  that  the  external  application  must  be  made  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  affected  part,  when  disease  is  seated  internally ;  in  which 
respect  its  mode  of  action  through  its  own  special  virtues  borrows 
light  from  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants.  Its  control  over  the 
ordinary  form  of  bronchocele  is  thoroughly  established,  and  where  it 
has  failed  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  generally  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  treatment 

I  say,  the  common  form  of  bronchocele ;  for  there  are  some  condi- 
tions of  the  thyroid  gland  which  nothing  will  reach  ;  which  is  one  of 
the  endless  exemplifications  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  rem- 
edies to  the  exact  pathological  condition.  Now  the  true  bronchocele 
is  constituted  by  a  low  indolent  action  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  that 
which  results  in  hypertroph;ir ;  better  known  at  present  as  a  '^  lesion 
of  nutrition."  But  iodine  will  not  touch  such  lesions ;  and,  although 
it  seek  out  the  obstinate  forms  pf  disorganization,  there  are  some 
morbid  changes  of  the  ^yroid  gland  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
bronchocele,  and  where  iodine  has  disappointed  expectation,  and  has 
suffered  the  blame  of  another's  fault.  Among  these  intractable  con- 
ditions are  formations  in  the  gland  of  other  substances  than  deposits 
of  lymph,  such  as  stony  and  other  concretions.  Or,  again,  the  organ 
takes  on  a  scirrous  condition.  Or,  at  other  times,  it  enlarges  sudden- 
ly, and  shows  high  vascular  action^  which  ends  in  an  effusion  of  serum ; 
the  gland  becoming  enlarged  in  consequence.  But  this  condition  is 
not  apt  to  remain  long;  and,  although  it  s^bside  spontaneously,  it  is 
not  amenable  to  iodine.  The  rem^ies  consist  of  leeches,  vesicants, 
&c. ;  and,  if  such  treatment  be  applied  to  the  indurated  states  of 
bronchocele,  preliminary  to  the  use  of  iodine,  this  remedy  will  not 
often  fail  of  accomplishing  the  residue  c^  the  cure.  It  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  subdue,  in  the  first  place,  any  attendant  excitement  of  the 
general  circulation,  or  Ibnctional  derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  vis- 
cera. These,  indeed,  are  important  objects  of  attention,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  iocune  may  be  prescribed.    The 
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external  use  of  Iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  goitre,  is  not  less  efficient 
than  the  internal ;  so  that  both  methods  may  be  associated.  Or,  where 
objections  apply  to  the  more  constitutional  mode,  the  local  application 
is  often  admissible.  But  iodine  will  not,  like  the  mercurials,  extend 
its*  influence  over  the  system  through  the  medium  of  the  skin.  Its 
eflPect  is  then^y  contiguous  sympathy  alone  (§  497). 

892^,  d.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  iodine,  Dr.  Coindet  applied  it 
successfully  to  the  cure  of  scrofula.  His  observations  were  soon  fol- 
lowed up  by  others ;  so  that  the  claims  of  the  remedy  became  early 
established  in  respect  to  this  most  intractable  disease.  Numerous 
casea  and  memoirs  were  published,  all  tending  to  advance  inquiry 
into  the  new  and  extraordinary  ^gent ;  extraordinary  as  well  in  its 
relations  to  the  inorganic  as  the  organic  world.  It  was  early  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  upon  an  extensive  scale  by  Dr.  Manson,  in  various  con- 
ditions of  scrofula,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  Then  followed  Lugol,  attached  to  the  hospital 
of  St  Louis,  who  published  three  memoirs  confirming  the  favorable 
report  of  his  predecessors.  This  narrative  is  always  due  to  the  early 
founders  of  a  remedy  which  has  already  bestowed  incalculable  bless- 
ings upon  man ;  not  short  even  of  cinchona,  since  we  had  in  arsenic, 
and  numerous  other  means,  pretty  good  substitutes  for  that.  And 
now,  when  we  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  countless  numbers  who 
have  been  already  rescued  from  the  grave  by  iodine  alone,  and  when  we 
attempt  to  think  of  the  labyrinth  of  medical  philosophy  through  which 
the  enlightened  physician  directs,  with  so  much  relief  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  the  most  potent,  as  well  as  the  milder  agents,  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica, — ay,  the  remedium  principale  itself,  what  shall  be  said 
of  that  credulity  of  the  public  which  reposes  its  confidence  in  the 
charlatan,  or  yields  the  Psean  triumph  to  an  Apollo  in  surgery  1 

LugoFs  authority  is  valuable.  His  experience  has  scarcely  been 
improved.  He  employed  the  remedy  internally  and  externally,  and 
treated  the  various  conditions  to  which  scrofula  is  liable,  from  the 
simple  glandular  swelling,  ulceration,  abscess,  &c.,  to  its  destructive 
effects  upon  the  cartilages  and  bones.  An  exception,  however,  must, 
and  probably  always  will,  be  made  in  respect  to  tuberculous  phthisis. 
He  prefers  a  solution  of  iodine  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  water. 
This  he  administered  either  in  the  form  of  drops,  or  largely  diluted 
with  water  under  the  denomination  of  ioduretted  mineral  water.  It 
has  become,  indeed,  a  standing  formula ;  but  to  which  there  is  the 
same  objection  as  applies  to  all  other  analogous  prescriptions.  They 
all  require  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  their  constituent 
parts,  and  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  varying  pathological  states  of  a 
common  form  of  disease  (§  150,  672,  673,  857,  &c.).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  union  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  often  increas- 
es the  efficacy  of  the  simple  iodine ;  although  the  salt,  being  less 
energetic,  is  often  better  adapted  to  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  where  the  circulatory  organs  are  liable  to  excitement  It  is 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  this  reason  the  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  often  united  in  variable  proportions  to  the  more  active  and 
irritating  fbrm  of  the  remedy. 

892i,  c.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  in  reviewing  the  favora- 
ble reports  which  have  been  made  of  a  new  remedy,  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  other  observers  have  been  less  successful  with  i<»dine; 
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though  a  general  admission  obtains  diat  it  is  more  useful  in  scrofulous 
affections,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis,  than  any  other  agent.  This, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to  place  it  upon  very  high  ground  as  it  respects 
the  most  Protean  disease.  There  is  much  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  those  who  have  been  least  successful  have  oflen  failed  from  not 
having  bestowed  the  same  attention  upon  those  general  means  of  im- 
proving health,  such  as  diet,  warm  clothing,  exercise,  &c.,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  not  unfrequently  curative  of  scrofulous  affections ;  as 
they  are  of  syphilitic,  when  remedies  are  employed  in  any  given 
disease  for  the  cure  of  which  they  have  ac<^uired  the  reputation  of 
specifics,  we  are  often  apt  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon  the  supposed 
specific,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence,  frequently  fails  when  it 
would  have  succeeded  under  a  proper  regard  for  the  subordinate 
means.  Failure  in  this  respect  may  turn  the  "  specific"  into  a  form- 
idable foe,  especially  in  active  forms  of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  &c.). 

Again,  since  the  early  day,  recent  to  be  sure,  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing power  of  iodine,  the  reputed  pathology  of  scrofula  has  undergone 
a  revolution ;  and  where  abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  local,  a  non- 
stimulating  diet,  &c.,  were  ofVen  considered  necessary,  especially  in 
the  primary  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treat- 
ment has  been  erected  upon  tne  new  doctrine  (§  4,  5|.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phyi.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634, 743-746,  780-782).  From  my 
own  observation,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  iodine  is  yet  destined 
to  yield  an  important  aid  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  phthisis ; 
while  it  will  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  the  disease  if  employed  before 
inflammation  is  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  lancet,  low  diet, 
&;c.,  or  where  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  in  an  ir- 
ritable state. 

692^,  y*.  Thirdly.  The  power  of  iodine,  and  of  its  combinations, 
reaches  yet  farther,  and  more  remarkably,  perhaps,  than  as  respects 
its  control  over  bronchocele.  It  has  often  accomplished  the  removal 
of  certain  chronic  affections  which  appeared  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  reach  of  every  other  medical  agent.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  many  cases  of  those  affections  which  have  run  on  to  induration. 
Here  it  is  that  iodine  illustrates  its  remarkable  virtues  as  an  alterative, 
in  breaking  up  the  most  obstinate  conditions  of  disease,  changing  en- 
tirely the  long-established  morbid  action  of  those  capillaries  from 
which  the  deposition  of  a  peculiarly  modified  condition  of  lymph 
arises,  and  which  forms  some  of  the  worst  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions short  of  carcinoma  (§  733 yj  738,  740  a,  b) ;  while,  also,  its  san- 
ative effect  must  extend  to  the  absorbent  system  of  the  part,  increas- 
ing its  energy,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  the  organ  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  natural  state.  Mercury,  it  is  true,  will  accomplish  this  in 
some  instances,  but  is  comparatively  inoperative,  and  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  quinine. 

Coming  to  those  chronic  enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  liv- 
er and  spleen,  which  form  the  sequoias  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  the  Peruvian  alterative  finds  a  competitor  in  iodine,  though 
they  will  now  harmonize  together  (§  892,  kk).  Mercury,  too,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  also  more  or  less  applicable  to  these  conditions.  But, 
to  iodine  we  look  with  greater  confidence  in  the  intractable  shapes ; 
and  here  we  may  not  calculate  much  upon  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  mercury  may  be  often  advantageously  asso- 
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ciated  with  iodiDe ;  and  thia  is  particularly  tnie  of  bad  fiwms  of  lie- 
patic  iDduration.  lodioe,  howoYer,  is  more  ape  to  take,  in  its  tbera- 
peatical  scope,  those  eDlargements  of  the  splaen  which  are  knowD  aa 
ague  cakes.  They  have  oiten  yielded  to  its  influence  in  this  and  in 
Other  countries ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  splenic  induration 
jias  been  independent  of  fever,  and  where  quinia  is  powerless  (4  662  a, 
813  6,  814,  816  6,  892  kk). 

The  uterus,  in  its  former  intractable  indurations  and  enlargements, 
has  frequently  yielded  of  late  to  the  alterative  action  of  iodine.  Even 
when  of  a  bony  hardness,  and  filling  nearly  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
this  condition  of  the  uterus  has  given  way  to  iodine  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  the  volume  of  the  organ  reduced  to  the  natural  size,  and 
the  catamenia  restored.  Here  the  dependence  was  upon  iodine  alone; 
and  justly  so,  since  there  was  no  local  or  constitutional  inflammatoiy 
symptom  to  require  the  co-operation  of  a  depletory  treatment.  But, 
in  other  examples,  where  more  or  loss  active  inflammation  has  at- 
tended the  uterine  enlargements,  local  and  general  bloodletting,  rest, 
low  diet,  &:c.,  have  been  brought  advantageously  to  the  successful  use 
of  iodine  (§  855,  856).  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  these 
conditions  of  the  uterus  have  given  way ;  yielding  entirely,  m  the  most 
successful  cases,  within  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  four  months. 

These  uterine  cases,  like  the  ophthalmic,  illustrate  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  applying  iodine  directly  to  the  afiected  part,  wherever 
accessible ;  it  being  rubbed,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  in  the  case  of 
the  uterus,  upon  the  neck  of  that  organ.  This  practice  has  succeed- 
ed especially  where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  been  the  special  seat 
of  induration,  and  of  those  hard  tumors  which  are  liable  to  run  into 
ulceration. 

Iodine  has  even  made  salutary  impressions  upon  ovarian  tumors; 
and  here,  too,  it  is  mainly  useful  in  the  indurated  enlargements  of  the 
ovaries,  and  probably  little,  if  at  all,  in  ovarian  dropsy. 

Leaving  the  uterine  system  for  its  associate  mammary  gland,  we 
have  many  accounts  of  its  partial  success,  at  least,  in  those  scirrous 
affections  which  put  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  cancer,  but  without  its 
malignancy ;  relieving  the  distress,  ana  holding  the  disease  in  check ; 
while  even  cancer  itself,  and  in  its  ulcerated  state,  is  said  to  have  de* 
rived  mitigation  from  the  external  use  of  iodine. 

Few  affections  are  more  sad  than  enlargements  and  indurations  of 
the  prostate  gland ;  and  here,  too,  the  sufferer  has  sometimes  obtained 
relief  from  this  remarkable  agent,  both  from  its  internal  and  external  use. 

The  parotid  glands  swell  up  and  remain  permanently  enlarged  and 
indurated  after  scarlatina,  and  from  other  transient  causes ;  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  become  involved  in  the  same  way  from  sympathy 
with  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  or  from  other  causes  not  connect- 
ed with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  all  these  cases,  iodine  is  the  most 
efficient  agent ;  at  least,  in  a  general  sense.  But  these  are  cases,  also, 
for  leeching ;  which  not  only  greatly  helps  the  restorative  change,  bu^ 
imparts,  also,  greater  efficacy  to  the  iodine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual 
that  repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  these  glandular  tumors,  al- 
though of  an  extremely  indolent  nature,  will  alone  overthrow  their 
morbid  states,  and  disperse  the  whole  affection.  It  is  a  common  mode 
of  treatment  in  my  practice,  and  has  off  en  revealed  an  alterative  influ- 
ence of  the  remedy  of  which  cupping  is  incapable. 
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992i,  g.  Iodine  has  been  employed  internally  and  externally,  witb 
various  degrees  c^  advantage,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  such  aa 
lepra,  icthiosis,  psoriasis,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  the  same  way 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  phagedenic  and  other  destructive  ulcers, 
which  often  put  on  favorable  changes  under  the  local  as  well  as  con- 
atitutional  effects  of  this  agent, 

892i,  h.  Nor  has  secondary  syphilis  refused  to  yield  to  the  power 
of  iodine  ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  mercury  has  either  failed,  or 
has  aggravated  the  affeaion.  But,  these  cases  are  not  common,  and 
we  should  not  be  led  away  from  the  better  remedy  by  rare  exam- 
ples of  greater  success  from  an  agent  which  will  commonly  faiL 
Where  iodine  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  this  nature,  without  the  co- 
operation of  mercury,  the  syphilitic  affection  was  probably  under  th« 
influence  of  the  scrofiilous  diathesis  (§  659,  662  a).  Besides  the  in- 
ternal proof  concerned  in  these  cases,  the  foregoing  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  emaciation,  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  throat, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  bonos  and  periosteum,  which  attend  the 
cases  where  iodine  has  exerted  an  independent  sway. 

But  iodine  has  succeeded  most  happily  in  syphilitic  cases  when 
combined  with  mercury ;  especially  where  syphilis  has  affected  scrof' 
ulous  subjects.  But  simple  iodine,  true  to  its  great  prerog^ative  of 
overthrowing  deep-seated  mischief  of  chronic  glandular  inflammations, 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  old  venereal  sdffections  of  the  testicles, 
and  to  indolent  buboes. 

892i,  i.  Gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhcea,  in  their  indolent  states,  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  iodine ;  especially  so  in  scrofulous  habits, 
when  the  relief  it  yields  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  cases. 

892^,  k.  I  stated  just  now,  that  iodine  has  been  more  successful  ia 
real  ovarian  tumors  than  in  simple  ovarian  dropsy ;  but  other  drop- 
sical affections  have  not  escaped  the  far-reaching  virtues  of  this  new 
agent ;  though  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation  of  its  efficacy 
on  this  score.  As  in  many  other  affections,  it  is  evident  that  iodine 
delights  in  the  worst  forms  of  dropsy,  and  is  little  disposed  to  grapple 
with  those  simple  conditions  which  depend  upon  mere  inflammation 
of  the  serous  or  cellular  tissues.  It  makes  its  attack,  rather,  upon 
those  dropsies  which  nothing  else  will  reach ;  such  as  are  symptom- 
atic of  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys,  or  spleen,  or  heart, 
&c.,  and  where  a  low  inflammation  is  instituted,  sympathetically,  in 
the  serous  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  as  the  immediate  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  kept  up  by  the  organic  disease.  And  now  we  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  iodine  will  sometimes  reach  these  most  formidable 
dropsies,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  agent  to  break  up  old 
organic  lesions ;  and,  in  exerting  this  astonishing  office  in  regard  to 
the  liver,  &:c.,  the  cause  which  maintains  the  serous  inflammation  is 
removed,  and  the  dropsical  affection  disappears  as  a  consequence. 
Hence,  again  and  affain,  the  importance  of  looking  well  not  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  pamological  cause,  but  to  all  the  complications  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  and  their  sympathetic  relations  to  each  oth- 
er (§  905). 

892|,  L  Iodine  has  been  successfully  employed  as  an  emmenagogue 
by  most  of  the  physicians  who  have  illustrated  its  uses.  My  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  mostly  useful  in  restorinff  men- 
struation in  subjects  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  here  it  will  be  sal- 
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iitary,  if  not  contra-indicated  by  irritable  BtateB  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. But,  even  in  such  cases,  the  iodide  of  starch,  or  die  milder 
sponge,  may  be  admissible ;  and  this  remark,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  other  afiections  attended  by  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

The  same  agent  is  also  entitled  to  much  consideration  as  an  indirect 
emmenagogue  in  all  cases  where  suspended  menstruation  is  complica- 
ted with  chronic  enlargements  or  indurations  of  any  of  the  great  in- 
ternal viscera.  In  these  instances,  the  uterine  affection  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  graver  disease,  as,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  majority  of 
other  cases,  to  depend  upon  a  primary  though  only  simple  derange- 
ment of  some  other  part,  especially  of  the  adimentary  canal  (§  689  /, 
905). 

892^,  m.  Chronic  rheumatism  has  proved  itself  amenable,  in  some 
cases,  to  iodine.  We  shall  find,  however,  much  better  remedies  for 
rheumatism,  in  all  its  aspects.  But,  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  a  power 
so  sovereign  in  many  other  intractable  maladies  should  sometimes 
succeed  in  whatever  less  difficult  and  somewhat  analogous  instances 
it  may  be  brought  to  bear.  It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  common,  and  that  here  iodine  is  at  home. 

892^,  n.  In  the  form  of  iodine  vapor,  the  novelty  is  even  held  up  as 
a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  Sir  James 
Murray,  and  others.  But,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  condition 
can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  constitutional 
method,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  vapor  will  share  the  fate  of 
boiling  tar,  and  the  steam  of  the  hoiBe-stable. 

892^,  o.  Gout  has  yielded  to  this  potent  but  quiet  remedy.  The 
swellings  of  the  joints  have  given  way,  not  only  in  chronic,  but  in 
some  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Those  practitioners  who  have  em- 
ployed it  in  the  latter  case  are  probably  of  those  who  cure  the  same 
disecbse  with  bark  and  wine,  and  it  has  been  overrated  in  the  former. 
With  the  same  experimental  views,  iodine  has  been  administered  in 
diabetes  mellitus ;  but,  whether  it  may  be  useful  or  detrimental  in  this 
disease  will  depend,  clearly,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case  ;  especially  upon  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  take  an 
important  part  in  the  pathology  of  diabetes. 

892|,  p.  Iodine  is  employed  by  the  sureeon  for  various  local  pur- 
poses, among  which  many  forms  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  are  the  most 
common.  Here  it  often  manifests  its  sanative  influence,  but  more  so 
when  the  cases  justify  its  internal  use.  It  were  well,  too,  if  these 
cases  were  oftener  treated  according  to  the  precepts  of  medical  phi- 
losophy and  the  experience  of  souna  physicians. 

892|,  q.  The  ioduretted  bath  has  been  overrated,  but,  perhaps,  is 
unwiselv  falling  into  disuse. 

The  details  as  to  dose,  &c.,  must  be  sought  by  the  young  inquirer 
in  the  appropriate  books.  There,  too,  he  will  find  some  useful  com- 
binations of  this  with  other  substances,  which  have'  been  brought  to^ 
gethcr  by  the  chemist,  who  is  always  laying  the  profession  under  these 
high  obligations.  We  shall  not  often  want,  however,  more  than  the 
simple  substance,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  itiercury,  and 
the  iodide  of  starch.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  we  may  some- 
times find  in  bromine,  or  some  of  its  combinations,  useful  substitutes 
for  iodine. 
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892|,  r.  I  have  spoken  of  the  iodide  of  starch  as  suitable  in  many 
cases  where  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  too  irritable 
for  the  more  active  forms  of  iodine.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  m 
sach  cases,  we  may  also  fall  back  advantageously  upon  the  vegetable 
apthiops,  or  upon  the  burnt  sponge.  They  have  done  us  service  in 
former  times,  and  may  do  it  again. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  the  fucus  vesiculosus  and  the  sponge,  one  an  unseemly  weed  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  other  an  anomalous  t>rganic  being  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  broncho- 
cele  and  scrofula,  and  have  led  to  the  important  supplement  which 
the  Materia  Medica  has  enjoyed  in  the  iodides  and  bromides.  Nor 
is  it  less  curious,  that  a  remedy  for  the  same  affections  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  liver  of  the  cod. 

Although  the  day  of  these  mysterious  agents  has  passed  away, — 
passed  in  their  uses  and  their  mystery, — it  may  be  that  exigencies 
may  now  and  then  commend  to  our  notice  their  quiet  influences ; 
when  we  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  find  organic  nature  as  unde- 
viadng  in  these  low  conditions  of  life  as  in  all  other  objects  within  its 
comprehensive  range.  We  shall  always  find  iodine  and  bromine 
among  these  humble  tenants  of  the  deep ;  and,  in  doses  of  one  drachm 
to  four  of  the  calcined  preparations,  we  may  depend  upon  results,  if 
not  as  certain  and  speedy  as  those  of  iodine  or  bromine,  at  least  such 
as  will  evince  an  efficient  remedial  power  (§  290,  350,  nos.  25,  26, 
26i,  28). 

892^,  s.  It  sometimes  happens  when  iodine,  or  its  compounds,  irri- 
tate the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  they  may  be  rendered 
compatible  by  small  quantities  of  morphia,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus,  or  of  lettuce^  &c.  This  interposition  of  narcotics,  however,  to 
promote  the  tolerance  of  iodine,  demands  great  care ;  and  the  narcotic 
must  not  be  detrimental  if  the  iodine  were  not  employed.  But,  it 
commonly  happens,  when  iodine  produces  its  salutaiy  effects,  that  it 
improves  the  appetite,  if  it  have  been  deficient ;  or,  at  least,  does  not 
impair  it.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  if  the  subject  have  been  thin,  he 
gains  in  flesh  under  its  influence.  These  affirmations  can  be  made 
of  no  other  remedy,  excepting  bromine,  of  equal  curative  power.  It 
is  often,  indeed,  upon  the  digestive  organs  that  the  first  salutary  effects 
of  iodine  are  manifested ;  as  seen  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  but  in  the  more  abundant  elaboration  of  bile,  and 
m  a  healthier  aspect  of  the  fecal  discharges.  Simultaneously,  also, 
the  bowels  act  more  freely ;  and,  when  purging  takes  place  during 
the  use  of  iodine,  it  is  probably  often  more  mm  the  redundant  flow 
of  bile  which  it  has  promoted,  than  from  the  direct  action  of  the  rem- 
edy upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

89^1,  t.  Here,  then,  through  these  effects  upon  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, we  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  those  salutary  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  parts  remotely  situated.  It  is  either  a  direct  sympa- 
thetic result,  or  the  sympathetic  consequence  of  the  removal  of  disease 
from  the  abdominal  viscera,  by  which  the  remote  affections  had  been 
maintained  (§  803,  804,  905). 

892^,  «.  In  a  general  sense,  it  has  been  found  that  a  non-stimulant 
diet  promotes  the  salutary  effects  of  iodine.  This  agent  is,  in  itself,  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  in  most  of  the  morbid  states  to  which  it  is 
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applicable ;  and,  while  it  heala  by  other  virtues,  its  admulaot  proper- 
ties disqualify  it  for  all  active  conditions  of  inflamniatioa  (§  137  d^ 
143  r,  150,  151).  It  is  therefore  an  object  in  the  lower  fonns  of  in- 
fiammatipu  which  come  within  the  range  of  iodine,  to  avoid  increas- 
ing the  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  virtues  by  stimulating  food  (§ 
143  c,  556  c,  872  a).  In  such  conditions,  indeed,  abstemiousness,  in 
respect  to  food,  is  in  itself  directly  curative  (§  150, 856,  863, 1007  b~d, 
1008). 

But,  there  are  some  conditions- to  which  iodinci  is  peculiarly  suited, 
particularly  bronchocele,  when  the  general  heakh  is  often  sound,  and 
when  the  ordinary  diet  may  be  pursued  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  892^  a). 
In  most  other  a^ecdons  to  which  iodine  is  adapted,  the  general  health 
is  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  the  local  affections  of  a  distinctly  inflammar 
tory  nature. 

892i,  V,  That  iodine  should  sometimes  fail  of  removing,  or  even  of 
mitigating  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  is  certainly  to 
be  expected.  This  want  of  uniformity  may  be  affirmed  not  only  of 
all  known  remedies,  but  of  such  as  are  unknown.  It  results  necessa^ 
rily  even  from  the  different  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of 
different  individuals.  The  principle  is  shown  under  various  aspects 
in  former  sections  (§  585).  But,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  reme- 
dial power  of  iodine  in  numerous  forms  of  disease  that  had  baffled 
the  most  enlightened  efforts,  is  fully  established. 

ERGOT. 

8921,  a.  The  origin  and  organic  character  of  ergot  have  been  only 
recently  well  determined.  Many  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid 
conversioQ  of  the  seed,  produced  by  some  insect.  Others  regard  it 
as  a  parasitical  fungus ;  and  it  is  incorporated  by  them  as  a  true 
plant  in  the  genus  selerotium.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Tea- 
sier,  and  others,  that  a  part  only  of  the  grain  sometimes  becomes  er- 
gotized ;  v^ich  proves  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  a  fungus.  The  stig* 
ma,  too,  often  remains  at  the  top,  and  the  ergot,  like  the  rye,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  receptacle.  Other  observations,  more  re- 
cently made,  prove  conclusively  that  the  microscope  has  been  at  fault, 
even  in  this  very  visible  and  hard  substance,  in  its  report  of  parasiti- 
cal fungi  as  constituting  the  ergotized  rye  (§  83  b,  131)»  The  ergot 
is  now  sufficiently  shown  to  be  a  morbid  degeneration  of  the  rye. 

892f,  b.  Ergot  was  introduced  into  regular  practice,  as  a  powerful 
agent  for  exciting  uterine  contractions  during  the  process  of  labor,  by 
the  venerable  John  Stearns,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Ackerly,  in  1808 ;  though  it  had  been  a  popular  means 
of  expediting  labor  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France. 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Steams  has  not  offcen  met  the  public  eye,  nor  has 
that  reward  attended  the  service  which  it  was  the  delight  of  daiker 
ages  to  bestow  upon  the  ^eat  benefactors  c^  man.  The  letter,  too,  is 
interesting  from  the  brevity  with  which  it  announces  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery  (new  at  least  to  the  profession),  for  the  perfect  accuracy 
with  which  the  effects  are  described,  and  for  the  precautions  which 
Dr.  Steams  had  the  sagacity  to  suggest  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  agent  should  be  administered,  but  which  have  been  most 
ftrangely  violated  by  oth^r^. 
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The  brief  statement,  which  has  now  grown  into  Tolames,  of  the 
wonderfiil  propertiefl  of  ergot,  and  of  the  only  known  subfitance  which 
is  capable  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  contrasts  in  its  brevity  and 
modesty  not  less  remaricably  with  the  never- ending  and  inflated  ac- 
counts which  are  often  coming  to  us  of  worthless  specifics,  and  more 
worthless  speculations,  dian  does  the  gigantic  power  of  ergot  form  an 
imposing  contrast  with  the  whole  host  of  those  pretended  remedies 
which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  one  after  another,  when  their  ineffi- 
ciency has  been  proved  by  an  adequate  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

But  let  us  once  more  call  into  Hgfat  the  original  announcement. 
Thus  the  letter : 

**  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a 
sample  of  the  pulvis  parturiefu^  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  several  years  with  the  most  complete  success:  It  expedites 
lingering  parturition,  and  saves  to  the  accoucheur  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  time,  without  producing  any  bad  effect  on  the  patient. 

"  The  cases  in  whicn  I  have  generally  found  this  powder  to  be  useful, 
are  when  the  pains  are  lingering,  or  have  wholly  subsided,  or  are  in  any 
way  incompetent  to  exclude  the  fcetus.  Previous  to  its  exhibition,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation,  and  wheth- 
er any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent  the  delivery ;  as  the  violent 
and  almost  incessant  action  which  it  induces  in  the  uterus  precludes 
Ae  possibility  of  turning.  The  pains  induced  by  it  are  peculiarly 
fbrcmg,  though  not  accompanied  by  that  distress  and  agony,  of  which 
the  patients  n-equently  complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  My 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decocti(Hi  or  powder.  Boil 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  and  give  one 
third  every  twenty  minutes  till  the  pains  commence.  In  powder  1 
give  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Some  patients  require  larger  doses, 
though  I  have  generally  found  these  sufficient. 

"  If  the  dose  be  larger,  it  will  generally  produce  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. In  most  cases  you  will  be  surprised  with  the  suddenness  of  its 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  completely  ready  before 
you  begin  the  medicine,  as  the  urgency  of  the  pains  will  allow  you 
but  a  short  time  afterward.  Other  physicians  who  have  administered 
it  concur  with  me  in  the  success  of  its  operation. 

"  The  modfu  operandi  I  feel  incompetent  to  explain.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  augments  the  action  of  the  uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the 
rigidity  of  the  contracted  muscular  fibres. 

"  It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  be  a  spwiouB  growth  of  rye.  On 
examining  a  granary  where  rye  is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  among  the  grain.  Rye  which  grows  in  low,  wet, 
ground  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
ffiving  this  any  publicity  you  may  think  proper." — John  Stearns,  in 
New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xi.,  p.  308, 1808. 

That  is  the  whole ;  correct  in  every  aspect,  and  without  a  practical 
improvement  from  that  day  to  the  present ;  unless  it  be  an  extension 
of  some  of  the  minor  points  which  are  embraced  in  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  discoverer:  It  may,  therefore,  stand  as  an  admi- 
rable concentration  of  all  the  leading  details  relative  to  this  great  ac- 
cession to  the  universal  cause  of  humanity  and  medical  science.  It  is 
the  best  general  guide  for  the  practitioner  that  csm  be  devised,  and 
had  it  been  duly  posted  in  medical  journals  and  obstetrical  worka,  in- 
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Stead  of  some  of  its  violations  which  have  appeared  ftom  time  to  time, 
it  will  be  conceded,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  I  am  not  astray  from  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  work  in  bestowing  an  ample  notice  of  the  origin 
of  an  important  remedy  which  stands  alone  in  the  natural  world. 

No  sooner  was  this  discovery  announced,  than  its  value  was  pro- 
claimed in  different  quarters,  not  only  by  a  confirmation  of  the  impu- 
ted virtues  of  ergot,  but  by  an  opposition  to  its  use  on  account  of  those 
very  attributes  of  the  remedy,  it  was  said  to  be  dangerously  violent 
in  its  uterine  influences.  And  so  it  is,  like  all  things  else  in  their 
various  relations  to  disease,  unless  employed  with  a  proper  reference 
to  "  precaution"  (§  137  d,  143  c,  150,  161). 

With  others,  there  was  not  a  ready  disposition  to  concede  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  records  were  hunted  up  for  the  purpose  of  showiiig 
that  ergot  had  been  long  before  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
about  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  the  cow-pox  before  Jenner  confirm- 
ed its  protective  power.  But,  whether  the  former  was  of  any  greater 
use  than  motherwort,  the  profession  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
inquire. 

Frightful  accounts  lyere  also  quoted  of  wide-spread  and  fatal  epi- 
demics, which  the  superstitious  had  charged  upon  rye,  of  which  ergot 
was  supposed  to  be  the  insidious  cause  (§  892},  /).  A  more  feeble 
conjecture  was  never  assigned  for  epidemics ;  unless  the  hypothesis 
be  excepted,  that  damaged  rice  was  the  cause  of  the  malignant  chol- 
era in  Asia  and  Europe,  because  the  patients  had  "  rice-water  evac- 
uations;'' and,  also,  that  the  milk  of  cows  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  is  the  cause  of  a  malignant  form  of  miasmatic  fever  (Med,  and 
Fhydolog,  Comm,^  vol.  i.,  p.  637-539). 

Other  writers  entered  the  field  against  the  new  agent,  in  other 
shapes ;  some  of  them  denouncing  the  remedy  as  invariably  fatal  to 
mother  and  child,  while  others  affirmed  that  it  was  as  inert  as  rye  itself. 

But  time  puts  all  things  right,  though  it  may  come  too  late  for  him 
who  should  reap  the  reward.  Harvey  lost  all  his  practice  because  of 
the  ,envy  which  was  excited  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  and  nothing  but  demonstration  upon  demonstration  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  rescued  Jenner  from  the  execration  which  he 
received  because  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  render  a  great  ser- 
vice to  his  cotemporaries.  Newton,  too,  was  so  annoyed  by  opposi- 
tion that  he  regretted  his  pursuits^  and  has  left,  in  consequence,  his 
stamp  upon  the  very  front  of  Philosophy,  that  she  is  '*  a  capricious 
maid."  And  who  among  philosophers  does  not  know  that  at  this  mo- 
ment apart  of  their  corps  are  disputing  with  the  amiable  and  unre- 
sisting Dr&^er  his  great  discoveries  relative  to  the  ligjit  of  the  sun 
(§188i,c2)1 

It  was  not  so  in  the  early  ages  of  our  art ;  and  had  Harvey,  or  Jen- 
ner, or  Steams,  have  lived  at  that  remote  period,  temples  would 
have  overspread  the  land  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  names,  and  as 
srateful  memorials  for  their  services  to  the  universal  family  of  man- 
kind. 

892|,  c.  Ergot  is  poisonous  to  flies,  leeches,  and  some  other  small 
animals.  In  very  large  quantities  it  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  dogs, 
cats,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  fowls,  &:c.  But  this  effect  has  been  evident- 
ly overrated,  since  it  spears  that  some  ounces  were  necessary  to 
aJBTect  rabbits  and  pigeons.     Sheep  are  put  down  by  Pereira,  in  his 
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Materia  Medica,  among  the  animals  #tha(  are  liable  to  be  ppisoned  by 
ergot.  But  a  little  farther  on  he  says  that,  "In  1811,  twenty. sheep 
ate  together  nine  pounds  of  it  daily  for  four  weeks,  y^khout  amy  ill  ef- 
fects. In  another  instance,  twenty  sheep  consumed  thiiteen^poui^s 
and  a  half  daily,  for  two  months,  without  injuj^.''  And  then  as  to 
other  animals :  "  Thirty  cows  took  together  twenty-seven  pounds  dai- 
ly, for  three  months,  with  impunity ;  and  two  fat  cows  took  in  addition 
nine  pounds  of  ergot  daily,"  with  no  ill  effect  whatever. 

The  same  conflicting  statements  are  made  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot 
on  man  in  health  ;  some  affirming  that  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms,  it  excites  nausea,  occasions  pain  in  the  head,  dilated  pupils, 
&c. ;  while  other  experimenters  declare  that  it  produces  no  effects  what- 
ever. This  is  probaoly  the  feet;  since  we  have  heard  of  only  some  very 
rare  cases  in  which  it  has  had  any  other  effect  upon  the  susceptible  preg- 
nant, or  parturient  female,  than  that  of  excitmg  uterine  contractions. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  fractional  number  of  some  five 
or  six  cases  in  which  delirium  or  stupor  are  said  to  have  resulted  from 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  were  due  to  other  causes ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  such  affections  of  the  head  are 
not  unusual  with  parturient  women  where  no  ergot  has  been  exhibited. 

Universal  and  large  experience  has  settled  the  fact  that  ergot  has 
no  special  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  its  therapeu- 
tical doses,  at  least,  it  id  perfectly  inoffensive  when  administered  with 
the  proper  "  precautions''  that  are  relative  to  the  uterine  system.  This 
consideration,  therefore,  imparts  an  inestimable  value  to  the  utenne 
agent ;  and  the  other  attendmg  circumstances  go  with  iodine,  arsenic, 
&c.,  in  reprobating  all  conclusions  as  to  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
any  agent  which  are  associated,  as  inductions,  with  its  manifestations 
upon  man  in  health,  and  especially  upon  the  modified  constitution  of 
animals,  or  the  yet  greater  modifications  that  are  presented  by  vege- 
table life.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  ip  nature  possessing  virtues  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  ergot,  while,  also,  its  only  manifest  influences  are 
pronounced  under  special  modified  states  of  the  uterus.  But,  perhaps 
you  say,  and  truly,  too,  that  other  things  will  excite  abortion,  or  some- 
times hasten  natural  labor.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  results<depend 
on  very  different  influences;  on  some  violence  inflicted  on  other  parts, 
or  some  uterine  or  other  malady  which  may  be  thus  removed.  Can- 
tharides  may  have  sometimes  excited  abortion ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  practically  useless,  rare  in  the  effect,  and  obnoxious  to  other  palpa- 
ble objections.  The  highest  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  consid- 
erations are  every  where  involved  in  the  principles  now,  again,  under 
investigation  (§  137  d,  143  c,  150,  151,  650,  831,  836,  854  bb,  857, 
859  b,  892  c,  892|  b,  &c.). 

892^,  d.  The  next  question  which  comes  up  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  uterus  is  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  this 
specific  agent ;  for  this  one  may  be  so  regarded  till  others  may  appear 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  action  of  ergot  after  labor  has  been  institu- 
ted, especially  afier  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  that  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  to  suppose  that  the  agent  can  bring  on  the  process  by  its  own 
specific  virtues  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  652  c,  863  a).  Experiments  have 
been  accordingly  made  upon  animals  to  ascertain  whether  abortion 
would  be  thus  brought  about ;  but  V Uleneuve,  Warner,  Chatard,  and 
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Others,  ba'Sip  felled  in  all  tbeir  attempted  wnether  the  ergot  be  injeeted 
into  the  circulatioi),  or  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  150,  151). 
But  this^ould  >i^  prove  that*  abortion  may  not  be  thus  instituted  in 
th#  huquan  sabjeot  (4*892|,  c).  And  to  show  how  deeply  founded  in 
jiature  are  sofne  of  th^  important  laws  embraced  in  a  tormer  section 
(§  150),  it  is  worthy  of  remalk  that  ergot  commonly  promotes  the  ute- 
rine contractions  in  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  cows,  deer,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
other  animals,  so  far  as  tried,  after  natural  labor  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress ;  even  where  the  uterus  has  become  exhausted  by 
its  long-continued  efforts. 

As  to  the  human  female,  there  is  probably  not  much  doubt  that  er- 
got is  capable  of  exciting  abortion.  Its  vital  relations,  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  are  more  or  less  in  correspondence  with  the  virtues  of  the 
agent  (§  143  c,  150,  189  3,  892|  c).  The  question  is  stated  in  the 
following  manner  by  an  adequate  observer,  and  who  believes  in  this 
remarkable  virtue  of  the  great  uterine  agent : 

"Given,"  he  says,  "to  excite  abortion,  or  premature  labor,  ergol 
has  sometimes  failed  to  produce  the  desired  etfect.  Hence  many  ex- 
perienced accoucheurs  have  concluded  that,  for  this  medicine  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  uterus,  it  was  necessary  that  the  process  of  labor 
should  have  actually  commenced.  But,  while  we  admit  that  it  some- 
times fails,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  frequently 
succeeds."  Other  able  observers  testify  to  this  fact ;  Miiller,  Kams- 
botham,  and  other  familiar  names. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  ergot  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  uterus, 
and  of  exciting  contractions  of  the  or^n,  in  its  unirapregnated  state, 
when  its  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  disease  (§  143  c,  150,  151, 
177,  189  b).  Uterine  polypi  have  been  thus  expelled,  and  monor- 
rhagia arrested. 

But,  this  ceases  to  be  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  how  great- 
ly changed  is  uterine  irritability  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  when  the 
most  trifling  causes,  such  as  lifting  a  chair,  putting  up  window-cur- 
tains, sudden  joy,  sudden  surprise,  or  grief,  will  rouse  the  muscular 
action  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  bring  on  abortion  (§  150,  151, 
189  b,  227,  233,  233J,  904  d).  If  we  now  add  to  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations the  increasing  tendency  to  abortion  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  may  aid  our  philosophv  of  life  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  concur  with  other  facts  in  a  specific  illustration 
of  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  laws  of  vital  habit  (§  535-567). 

Our  experimental  knowledge,  however,  as  to  the  ability  of  ergot  to 
institute  labor  must  be  always  limited;  for  opportunities  must  be 
rare  in  which  a  physician  of  any  moral  sense,  and  therefore  of  any 
reliable  truth,  would  administer  this,  or  any  other  agent,  with  a  view 
to  producing  abortion.  Even  in  the  very  limited  number  of  cases 
where  art  is  called  upon  for  this  solemn  duty,  it  rather  seeks  the  me- 
chanical method. 

Connected  with  the  difficulty  of  attaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  ergot  of  inducing  abortion  (especially  the  extent  of 
its  power),  are  the  numerous  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  other  supposed  effects  of  this  substance ;  particularly  those  which 
are  relative  to  the  epidemics,  and  which  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
ascribed  to  its  malign  influence.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose,  is  the  important  fact,  that,  although  now,  as  in  former  times. 
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there  can  be  no  joubt  that  rye  Icu'gelp  compotUMlbd  with' ergot  is  ha- 
bitually and  very  extensively  consumed,  we  have  n^ver  he^m,  as  one 
of  \xa  epl  consequences,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  abortion.  This  un- 
deniable trutb,  therefore,  must  settle  the  que^on,  at  least,*as  to'  any 
uniformity  in  this  imputed  effect  of  ergot,  asd  turn  our  attention  lo 
the  mechanical  means  when  the  interposition  of  art  is  required,  and 
our  scrutiny  to  other  expedients  in  detecting  the  criminality  of  oth- 
ers. A*right  decision  of  the  question  is  one  of  neat  interest,  not  only 
in*  a  philosophical  aspect,  but  on  account  of  its  practical  bearings, 
and,  also,  in  a  medico-legal  aspect. 

892|,  e.  It  may  now  be  said  to  the  young  practitioner,  that  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  expulsive  efforts  are  made  by  the  uterus, 
that  all  the  devices  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  such  as  straining,  pulling, 
&c.,  are  worse  than  useless;  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  in- 
creased in  violence  and  frequency  soon  after  the  administration  of  er- 
got, and  that  they  generally  go  on  increasing  till  the  birth  is  effected. 
Indeed,  the  parturient  process  sometimes  continues,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  agent,  for  several  minutes  after  the  expidsion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  it  commonly  ceases,  so  far  as  the  ergot  is  concerned,  after 
delivery  is  consummated  (§  150,  151,  652  c). 

3^2|>  f*  "^^o  rapid  and  energetic  action  of  the  uterus  led  Dr. 
Steams  to  say,  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  '*  of  the  utmost  conse-* 

Suence  to  ascertain  whether  any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent 
le  delivery;"  and,  from  what  is  also  said  of  the  circumstances  which 
justify  the  use  of  ergot,  it  is  evident  that  the  discoverer  considered  a 
full  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  of  indispensable  importance  to  any  thing 
like  a  safe  result.  He  foresaw  that  the  uterus  might  otherwise  be 
ruptured,  or  the  external  parts  lacerated,  or  the  cmld  destroyed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  head  would  be  forced  alonff  the  yet  rigid 
parts.  He  foresaw,  I  say,  a  violation  of  nature  if  the  foregoing  con- 
dition were  not  awaited.  And  how  fearfully  has  this  been  verified  in 
practice ;  especiall  v  as  it  regards  the  foetus !  Why  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  results  in  the  hands  of  different  accouclieurs  1  Why  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  still-bom  children,  that  have 
come  up,  of  late,  for  the  good  of  science  ?  The  question  is  readily 
expounded  when  we  turn  to  those  Essays  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
ergot  may  bo  administered  when  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  has  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch !  This  has  been  recommended  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  opens 
to  us  the  ground  of  the  prejudices,  which  have  sprung  up  in  enlight- 
ened and  more  honest  quarters,  against  the  use  of  ergot  when  it  can 
be  possibly  avoided.  Where  Uie  safety  of  the  mother  does  not  re- 
quire earlier  interference,  it  is,  doubtless,  a  good  rule  not  to  adminis- 
ter ergot  till  the  head  of  the  child  has  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  labor  has  become  lingering. 

If  the  remedy  be  delayed  till  the  os  uteri  ia  well  dilated,  then,  by 
an  admirable  concert  of  sympathy,  the  external  parts  will  have  either 
undergone  a  corresponding  ailatation,  or  a  tendency  to  an  easy  dila- 
tation (§  150,  151,  385,  and  refermce*). 

892|,  g,  "  Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  ergot,"  says  the  discoverer, 
*'  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation  ;''  and 
now  the  only  question  that  arises  is  relative  to  the  admissible  presenta- 
tions.    The  OS  uteri  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  ftilly  dilated;  and  it 
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appears  <to  be  concdAed  that  er^ot  may  be  eiQ|»l(tye  j  whan  the  head  is 
turned  frodi  its  usual  poeitiou.  But,  this  ia  not  ^ua|dck>yB:  Bfeadi 
presentations  admit  of  its  use  where  labor  has  beeome  pjj^olbnS^d,  aod 
the  pains  suspended ;  ^ough  here  manual  aid  mjnj  be  safely  amlied 
without  the  rorceps.  These  instruments'  are  al^y»* 'difficult  but  in 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  are  otherwise  more  or  less  nable  ie  ob-  • 
j^tion.  •  •      ^ 

892|,  h>  It  is  not  alone  in  protracted  labors,  where  the  ut^ne  ef* 
forts  have  ceased  to  be  efficient,  that  ergot  is  applicable  witK  a  vi^w 
to  promoting  delivery.  Serious  hemorrhages  sometimes  spring  up, 
where  it  becomes  important  to  hasten  delivery  by  every  possible  mejems 
that  may  be  less  hazardous  than  the  impending  evil.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  especially  when  alarming  hemorrhage  comes  on  during  natural 
labor^  and  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  be  right,  we  enjoy  no  means 
80  likely  to  insure  safety  and  immediate  success  as  offered  by  ergot ; 
so  only  the  pelvis  be  not  deformed,  and  the  presentation  suitable. 

892f ,  f.  So,  also,  in  o;:dinary  cases  of  abortion,  where  hemorrhage 
may  become  alarming,  ergot  may  be  employed  to  hasten  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum,  and  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  tampon  is  probably  preferable,  since  it  is  always  sure, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  abortion  will  happen. 

*  892f ,  k.  Some  females  are  remarkably  liable  to  profuse  uterine 
hemorrhage  after  natural  labor ;  and  these  are  cases  ror  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  a  few  minutes  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  activity  of  the  uterine  contractions.  In  such  instan- 
ces it  is  not  unusual  for  the  pains  to  be  quite  energetic  throughout  the 
labor,  but  to  cease  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom.  The  advan- 
tage of  ergot,  therefore,  administered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  child  is  bom,  consists  in  its  disposition  to  maintain  the  ute- 
rine contractions  till  the  brg^n  is  so  reduced  in  volume  that  hemor- 
rhage is  prevented  or  arrested. 

892|,  L  Again,  ergot  has  answered  a  useful  purpose  in  cases  of 
puerperal  convulsions,  by  effecting  a  speedy  delivery.  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  its  use  in  this  condition,  on  the  ground 
of  its  tendency  to  affect  the  head,  appear  to  be  hypothetical.  In  any 
thine  like  its  therapeutical  doses,  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
has  fully  settled  the  fact  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  induce  or  to  increase 
cerebral  or  any  other  condition  of  disease.  Its  virtues  appear  to  be 
limited  to  the  vital  constitution  of  the  uterus. 

The  erudite  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  pauses  over  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ergot  in  puerperal  convulsions,  because,  as  be  says,  *'  The  nar- 
cotic  operation  of  ergot  presents  a  serious  objection  to- its  use  in  cere- 
bral affections"  (§  960,  a). 

There  existed  a  remarkable  prejudice  against  ergot  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  many  years  afier  it  had  come  into  extensive  use  in 
other  countries,  on  account  of  the  stories  about  its  having  produced 
wide-spread  epidemics  at  former  periods.  Indeed,  it  was  not  em- 
ployed, I  think,  in  England,  till  the  year  1824,  or  about  sixteen 
years  after  it  was  in  successful  use  in  America.  Some  of  the  old  prej- 
udices remain  in  Grreat  Britain,  and  where  they  exist  the  risk  ot  that 
formidable  affection,  puerperal  convulsions,  vrill  be  taken  sooner  than 
one  of  its  most  efficient  means  of  relief  will  be  employed.  We  need 
not  inquire,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  whether  the  os  uteri  be  dilated,  so 
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only  hibor  bare  fairly  li^gan.  But,  .we  may  not  precipitate  ourselves 
at  once  fipoB  e^ot.  T^re  is  somethiDg  else  to  be  done  first.  The 
patient,  I  6ay,  8m)iiM  be  first  dioroughly  bled,  as  a  preliminary  requi- 
site, not  only  on  account  of  the  cerebral  afi*ection,  but  to  place  the 
whole  genital  orgaiysm  in  a  most  favorable  state  for  a  ready  expulsion 
of  tb^  cbQd.  Let  each  remedy  coipe  in  its  appropriate  place.  A  vi- 
olation of  their  proper  order  of  sequence  may  be  fatal,  and  doubtless 
has  been  (§  960,  a).  The  specific,  as  it  is  called,  is,  or  should  be,  oft- 
en the  ^t  in  the  consecutive  series.  If  cerebral  disease  be  not  first 
moderated  by  loss  of  blood,  the  increased  uterine  irritation  occasion- 
ed by  ergot^annot  fail  to  increase  the  evil  in  the  head  of  which  it  had 
boon  the  sympathetic  cause.  But,  loss  of  blood  strikes  both  at  cere- 
bral and  uterine  disorder.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  where  any  cere- 
bral symptoms  have  sprung  up  after  the  employment  of  ergot  in  its 
therapeutical  doses,  they  have  been  due  either  to  entirely  different 
causes,  or  the  use  of  the  a^ent  at  so  early  a  stage  of  labor,  that  an  in- 
jurious violence  has  been  mflicted  on  the  uterus,  and  thus  sympathet- 
ically upon  the  nervous  centres  (§  230).  There  has  been  great  rash- 
ness in  the  use  of  ergot,  from  an  unnatural  haste  of  some  practitionere 
to  get  rid  of  their  patients  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  this  haste 
which  I  would  reprobate,  as,  a]so,  a  careless  administration  of  ergot 
without  a  due  reference  to  a  proper  state  of  the  local  requisites,  and 
its  employment  in  such  excessive  doses  as  render  utenAe  action  inju- 
riously violent  (§  878).  In  such  instances,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  any  untoward  result;  and,  if  the  uterus  be  ruptured,  or  the  child 
destroyed,  or  the  nervous  system  shaken  at  its  centre,  we  may  not 
blame  the  remedy. 

892|,  m.  In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained  ft-om  want  of  prop- 
er uterine  contractions,  ergot,  if  employed  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  rarely  fails  of  its'  purpose.  The  longer,  l^owever,  its  adminis- 
tration is  delayed,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  reproduce  the  uterine 
contractions.  Nature  has  accomplished  her  mat  purpose  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child ;  and  if,  from  artificial  influences  upon  the  hu- 
man constitution,  she  pause  at  her  remaining  oflice,  it  may  often  be 
that  she  is  prematurely  started  upon  her  recuperative  process,  in 
which  she  now  makes  all  haste  to  her  wonted  station.  But,  whether 
so  or  not,  experience  assures  us  that  uterine  initability  undergoes 
changes  very  rapidly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fcstus,  and  that,  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  virtues  of  ergot  lose  their  special  relation  to  the  organ 
(§  150,  151). 

892|,  n.  Where  retention  of  the  placenta  depends  upon  spasmodic 
action  of  the  uterus,  or  is  owing  to  morbid  adhesions,  ergot  yields  no 
benefit,  and  may  be  injurious.  The  former  condition  certainly  consti- 
tutes a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  The  reason  is,  that  one  part  of 
the  organ  is  now  in  a  more  irritable  state  than  the  rest,  and  er^t, 
therefore,  will  act  with  unequal  efiect  and  increase  the  spasm ;  just 
as  a  cathartic  will  increase  spasm  of  the  intestine  ^bich  depends  upon 
some  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  that  organ  (§  150, 151). 

892|,  o.  Our  parturient  agent  has  shown  itself  capable  of  arresting 
uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  sad  that  it  is  a  use- 
ful agent  in  monorrhagia.  Here  it  displays  another  attribute,  and 
yet  another  diflering  fi:t>m  the  astringent  virtue.  It  does  not  now  act 
as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  as  is  evident  from  its  failure  of  inducing  any 
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of  tbe  pheDomena  of  uterine  cootnctioD,  while,  moreover,  the  utonu 
is  already  in  itB  contracted  state.  Its  eflfoct,  in  these  cases,  is  like 
that  of  common  salt«  or  of  ipecacuanha,  in  resttaining  hsemoptysia. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  individual  substances,  each  one  exerts  some 
change  in  the  action  of  the  part  peculiar  to  itselQ  but  difierine  more 
or  less  from  that  of  astringents,  by  which  the  secretion  of  bloo4  is  ar- 
rested (§  904,  d). 

Again,  it  is  said  that  ergot  has  been  successfully  employed  in  hem- 
orrhages from  the  stomach,  intestine,  lungs,  nose,  and  gums';  all  of 
which  concurs  in  farther  illustrating  the  modus  operandi  of  the  pure 
astrineents,  and  of  ergot  in  restraining  monorrhagia.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  Uie  anti-hemorrhanc  effect  of  ergot,  except  as 
it  respects  the  uterus,  has  been  overrated. 

892|,  p*  There  have  been  some  speculations  afloat,  that  a  poison- 
ous innuence  is  exerted  by  ergot  upon  the  child,  in  utero.  But,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  two  errors  are  involved  in  this  hypothesis.  First, 
an  assumption  that  ereot  is  intrinsically  poisonous,  and  in  its  thera- 
peutical ooses ;  secondly,  that  an  influence  of  the  ergot  is  pn^agated 
from  the  parent  to  the  child. 

EMMENAOOOUE8. 

892|,  q.  In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  been  so  near  upon  em- 
menagogues,  and  as  the  right  treatment  of  amenorriioBa  concerns  so 
nearly  a  vast  number  of  important  cases,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  observation  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with 
a  view,  also,  of  multiplying  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  ground-work  of  these  Institutes. 

Emmena^gues  are  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  under  the  gen- 
eral denommation  of  Vtenne  AgenU,  of  which  ergot  is  the  first,  can- 
tharides  the  second,  and  guaiacum  the  third  in  importance.  I  drop- 
ped the  usual  denomination  which  appears  in  this  section,  partly  with 
a  view  of  moderating  a  common  belief  that  suspended  menstruation 
is  to  be  always  treated  by  some  agent  bearing  the  name  of  an  em- 
menagogue. 

All  the  agents  comprised  in  this  group  possess  virtues  that  exercise, 
more  or  less,  extensive  though  various  influences  upon  the  uterine 
system.  In  consideration  of  this  known  relation,  such  of  them  as 
have  received  the  appellation  of  emmenagogues  (of  which  cantharides 
and  guaiacum  are  the  principal)  are  apt  to  be  employed  with  a  ref: 
erence  alone  to  the  prominent  symptoms  attending  amenorrhcea. 
Bat,  when  the  failure  of  the  uterine  function  stands  by  itself,  all  the 
emmenagoffues  may  be  inapplicable  on  account  of  some  special  mor- 
bid state  of  the  uterus  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  de- 
pends. They  are  always  contra-indicated,  cantharides  and  guaiacum 
especially,  in  all  inflammatory  and  irritable  states  of  the  uterus ;  at 
least,  till  these  conditions  are  overcome  by  antiphlogisdc  means. 
They  are  alse  inadmissible  where  menstruation  is  only  suspended  by 
some  direct  influences,  as  from  exposure  to  cold,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
positively  injurious  where  the  suspension  depends  upoli  sympadietic 
influences  propagated  by  some  active  form  ox  disease  in  other  organs. 

892|,  r.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  amenorrhoea  is  consequent 
on  chronic  maladies  otthe  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  here  it  is  that  they 
ai*e  .often  administered  with  reference  to  the  remote  consequence ; 
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and  the  condition 'of  the  important  organs  in  which  the  uterine  em- 
baiTESsment  had  its  origin,  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  maintained, 
is  apt  to  be  overiooked  or  neglected.  Where,  however,  the  abdom- 
inal derangements  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  attract  attention,  it 
is  not  less  common  to  look  upon  these  primary  causes  as  the  results  of 
a  mere  failure  of  the  uterus  to  excrete  its  natural  product  This  inter- 
pretation comes  of  the  humoral  patholoey,  and  is  one  of  the  every-^day 
practical  illustrations  of  the  amount  of  its  philosophy. 
^  But,  menstruation  has  a  totally  different  final  cause  than  humoral- 
ism  imagines  (§  428-432).  The  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  evacuation  depend  but  little  upon  this  circumstance.  They 
are  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  through 
which  the  excretion  fails ;  and  this  condition  is  various  m  its  patho- 
logical nature.  According,  also,  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  ute* 
rus,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  dis- 
turbance it  may  infiict  on  other  parts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  the  uterus  suffers  but  little,  and  its  function  returns  as  soon 
as  the  remote  influences  are  overcome. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  treatment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  in  all  the  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  true,  reacts  upon  the  primary  and 
leading  seats  of  disease ;  but  generally  feebly  (§  90^,  a).  Local  means 
should,  therefore,  go  along  with  the  more  constitutional  ones ;  such  as 
leeching  the  perineum,  exercise  on  horseback,  the  hip-bath,  &;c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  nature  of  the  case. 

892f ,  s.  The  foregoing  view  of  our  subject  inculcates  a  variety 
of  treatment  in  the  multifarious  aspects  of  amenorrhoea,  and  regards 
all  things  as  emmenagogue,  in  principle,  which  will  restore  the  ute- 
rine function;  though  that  be  commonly  one  of  the  least  important 
effects.  A  cathartic  may  be  best  when  menstruation  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  exposure  to  the  cold,  or  a  hot  bowl  of  motherwort  may  do 
as  well.  Bloodletting  is  the  main  remedy  when  amenorrhcea  is  ow- 
ing to  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  prima- 
ry or  secondary.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback, 
chalybeate  tonics,  mercurial  and  aloetic  laxatives,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  &c.,  are  the  means  when  it  is  dependent  on  indigestion. 

892},  t.  Having  accomplished  the  leading  intentions  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  amenorrhoea,  if  the  uterus  still  fail  of  excreting  the  menses, 
those  agents  which  are  known  as  emmenagogues  may  now  be  called 
into  use ;  and  of  these,  cantharides,  administered  till  slight  strangury 
takes  place,  is  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  far  the  safest.  Guai- 
acum  IS  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  injuriously,  and  to  stimulate,  un- 
ffivorably,  the  whole  system,  and  especially  the  uterus.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  uterus  may  ultimately  require  this 
pecuHar  irritation,  or  where  certain  states  of^  constipation  will  yield, 
happily,  to  the  action  of  guaiacum ;  but  they  require  a  sounder  refer- 
ence to  the  exact  condition  of  the  or^n  than  when  cantharides  is  em- 
ployed. The  uterus,  indeed,  is  so  liable  to  an  interruption  of  its  men- 
strual function,  that  slight  degrees  of  indigestion  will  establish  its  fail- 
ure ;  and  in  these  cases  cantharides  will  generally  be  entirely  compati- 
ble with  the  abdominal  affection,  and  sufficient  in  itself  to  re-establish 
menstruation.  But  here,  as  in  the  more  difficult  cases,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  should  bring  up  the  auxiliaries ;  as  diet,  exercise,  &c.  (§  892^,  /)• 
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DIUKSnCB. 

892},  a.  Diuretics  are  agents  which  increase  the  oiinary  discharge, 
and  are  employed  either  for  that  purpose,  or  specifically,  or  more  com- 
monly with  an  indirect  reference  to  dropsicstl  affections,  upon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  operate  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluid 
and  its  excretion  by  way  of  the  kidneys. 

89 2|,  b.  On  looking  over  this  group  of  remedies,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  objections  which  I  have  made  to  other 
groups,  and  that,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  denomination  of  diuret- 
ics must  be  received  with  special  Qualifications.  Many  remedies,  also, 
are  not  embraced  in  the  group  which  are  capable  of  producing,  under 
particular  circumstances  of  disease,  the  most  powerful  diuretic  effect 
This  is  especially  true  of  cathartics,  and  of  some  of  them  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  hydrogoeue 
cathartics,  or  such  as  are  capable  of  expelling  dropsical  effusions.  In- 
deed, I  may  say  that  cathartics  are  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  diu- 
retics than  any  other  group  of  remedies ;  since  no  one  of  them  oper- 
ated upon  the  intestine  without  very  generally  increasing  the  excre- 
tion of  urine ;  and,  as  to  their  relative  effect  in  subduing  dropsical 
affections,  they  greatly  surpass  the  diuretics  proper.  The  latter  agents 
scarcely  extend  their  influences  beyond  the  kidneys  ;  whild  cathartics 
accomplish  their  work  as  diuretics  by  overcoming  the  diseases  upon 
which  dropsical  effusions  depend,  and  by  thus,  also,  withdrawing  mor- 
bid sympathetic  influences  which  those  or  other  diseases  reflect  upon 
the  kidneys,  and,  thirdly,  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  a  freer  production 
of  urine. 

These  remarks  relative  to  cathartics  lead  me  to  advert  to  their  con- 
trol over  dropsical  affections  as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  dropsy 
depends  upon  inflammatory  conditions.  That  pathological  cause  oe- 
ing  removed  by  the  antiphlogistic  virtues  of  cathartics,  the  redundant 
effusions  cease. 

Bloodletting,  which  is  not  among  diuretic  remedies,  has  often  as 
great  an  effect  as  cathartics,  often  greater,  in  establishing  a  copious 
production  of  urine,  where  it  has  been  greatly  diminished  or  suspend- 
ed. And,  from  what  was  just  said  of  the  pathology  of  dropsy,  it  should 
be  the  best  remedy,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  hydrotho- 
rax  and  ascites. 

To  exemplify  yet  farther  the  nature  of  diuretics,  and  whether  one 
thing  or  another  will  determine  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  to 
show  that  this  is  an  insignificant  result  of  all  the  agents  that  may  be 
employed,  and  that  it  is  to  the  seat  and  pathology  of  disease  that  all 
our  prescriptions  should  refer, — ^keeping  the  attention  there  and  away 
from  the  kidneys, — I  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  diuretic  effect 
of  iodine  in  a  former  section,  and  of  its  modus  operandi  in  subduing 
dropsy  (§  892i,  k). 

Again,  there  is  nothing  more  uniformly  and  powerfully  diuretic 
than  fear,  which,  in  all  its  degrees  and  modifications,  rarely  fiuls  to 
increase  the  urinary  product ;  being,  also,  in  its  excessive  operation,  a 
most  powerful  sudorific,  while  it  simultaneously  determines  the  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  boldest  warrior  is  not 
without  the  universal  instinctive  principle  which  impels  all  animals  to 
flee  from  danger.    On  the  eve  of  battle,  when  most  stimulated  by 
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pride  and  the  hope  of  victonr,  he  shows  that  another  principle  is  in 
powerful  operation  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  dismounts,  or 
turns  aside  firom  the  ranks,  to  let  off  troublesome  accumulations  of 
uiine.  And  just  so  with  man  whenever  dangers  impend ;  whether 
they  threaten  his  life,  his  limb,  or  his  reputation.  And  so  with  any 
event  in  the  success  of  which  he  has  an  immediate  interest  All  this, 
too,  is  equally  true  of  animals ;  and  it  all  conspires  in  showing  that 
bumoralism,  and  ^*  dynamic'*  and  '*  quanti'tivo"  chemistry,  are  upon  the 
wrong  track,  and  that  the  name  of  diuretics  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  leading  physicians  to  prescribe  for  a  symptom,  instead  of  seeking 
out  and  subduing  disease  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

But,  there  is  a  vast  variety  remaming  of  the  foregoing  nature.  Take 
a  modification  of  fear,  as  showing  the  delicate  shades  of  difference 
among  the  pasdons,  and  bow  they  correspond  in  their  effects,  and  in 
their  organic  influences,  with  material  aeents.  Thus,  anxiety,  which 
has  ^r  for  one  of  its  elements,  exerts,  a^,  a  like^but  modified  effect 
upon  man.  So,  again,  jealousy,  which  results  firom  the  united  opera- 
tion of  fear  and  love  (§  188^,  d).     Thus  Sappho : 

"  In  dewy  drops  my  Umbg  were  chilled. 
My  blood  with  gentle  harroni  thrilled. 
My  feeble  pulse  foraot  to  play, 
I  Minted,  snnk,  ana  died  away." 

And,  coming  to  the  pure  element,  love  itself,  we  observe  other  coin* 
ddences  with  fear ;  especially  as  it  respects  perspiration.  In  exces- 
sive joy,  also,  we  meet  with  another  powerful  diuretic,  as,  likewise,  in 
the  sympathy  between  man  and  man.  But  it  is  manifest,  in  all  these 
caseSt  that  each  agent,  each  passion,  produces  influences  pecuUar  to 
itself,  each  one  in  its  iifdividual  or  its  compound  aspect.  It  is  vari- 
ously  illustrated  in  the  following  sections :  227,  228  b,  233},  234  e, 
500  c,  g,  k^ »,  612,  652  c,  827  c,  828  a,  844  a,  902  g,  904  d,  and  in 
other  places ;  while  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  passions,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  perspirable  matter,  and 
in  &e  different  states  of  the  skin,  indications  of  different  organic  influ* 
ences  that  are  exerted  by  the  nervous  power,  and  carry  the  same  con- 
clusions to  other  parts  which  may  bo  impressed  in  their  organic  states 
(§  227,  228  a,  &c).  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  those  emotions  which 
are  awakened  by  physical  influences.  Certain  odors  prove  diuretic  to 
some  and  cathartic  to  others ;  and,  as  afiirmed  by  Shakspeare, 

"  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  th'  nose, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine  tor  affection. 
Masterless  passion  sways  it  in  the  mood. 
Of  what  it  likes  or  Joathea." 

The  last  is  analogous  in  its  philosophy  to  what  is  said  of  light  in 
section  514,  L  And  as  to  offensive  sounds,  which  fall  under  the 
same  category,  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Fairfax  that,  "  Mistress  Raymond, 
whenever  she  hears  it  thunder,  even  afar  off,  begins  to  have  a  bodily 
distemper  seize  her.  She.  grows  faint,  sick  in  her  stomach,  and  ready 
to  vomit  At  the  verv  coming  over  of  the  thunder,  she  fells  into  a 
downright  cholera,  and  continues  under  a  violent  vomitine  and  purg- 
ing as  long  as  the  tempest  lasts.  And  thus  hath  it  been  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman from  a  girl.*'  Beddoes  speaks  of  analogous  results.  '*  At 
any  moment,"  he  says,  *'  inflammation  may  be  kindled  in  any  part  by 
some  causes  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  by  others  too  subtle  for 
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our  senses,  as,  perhaps,  by  a  thunder  cloud  passing  over  head"  (§  230, 
828  c).  Until  the  nature  of  lightning  was  understood,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  corrupted  the  blood  in  such  cases.  But,  later  "  experi- 
mental philosophy"  has  enabled  the  chemist  to  expound  it  in  another 
way,  and  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  most  people  (§  349,  d,  e)^ 
while  the  few  take  a  more  circuitous  method  (§  222-233f ,  500,  893- 
905^,  although  at  no  little  peril  (§  5^,  a).  Again,  cold,  applied  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  often  a  powerful  diuretic  (§  422, 
423).  But,  although  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  causes  are  ranked 
as  diuretics,  they  are  probably  about  as  much  entided  to  this  designa- 
tion as  those  agents  to  which  it  is  specifically  appropriated. 

892},  c.  The  agents  and  causes  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  dis- 
close the  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  such  as  are  especially 
denominated  diuretics,  and  expose  tne  fallacy  of  the  humoral,  chemi- 
cal, and  mechanical  interpretations. 

Whether,  therefore,  it  be  loss  of  blood,  or  cathartics,  or  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  or  the  operation  of  fear,  or  other  mental  emotions, 
which  increase  the  excretion  of  urine,  they  all  do  it  by  acting  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  kidneys,  and  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  me  nervous  power.  Loss  of  blood  may  be 
directly  exerted  upon  the  organs,  or  it  may  be,  as  is  generally  true, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system,  by  removing  dis- 
ease irom  some  other  part,  as  the  liver  (which  is  a  common  example), 
and  which  had  sympathetically  diminished  the  excretion  of  urine. 
The  principles,  as  it  respects  the  nervous  power,  and  the  change  of 
organic  actions,  are  the  same  with  cold,  fear,  &c.  Coming,  lastly,  to 
the  diuretics  proper,  such  as  are  truly  remedial  produce  their  effects, 
also,  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  (§  277).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
undoubted  that  certain  substances  ot  mild  remedial  virtues,  especially 
such  as  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals,  or  to  the  general  orgranism, 
eain  admittance  more  or  less  readily  into  the  circulation  ;  and,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  kidneys,  may  stimulate,  and  increase  the  action 
of,  these  organs.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  neutral  salts.  Prob- 
ably the  acetates  of  potass  and  soda  may  produce  their  effects  upon 
the  kidneys  more  or  less  in  this  way ;  though  certainly,  also,  through 
the  nervous  influence  when  they  prove  cathartic.  In  respect  to  these 
two  agents,  however,  the  chemical  and  humoral  theorists  are  not  aU 
satisfied  with  their  general  hypothesis  (§  278). 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
should  be  so  readily  affected  by  the  nervous  influence,  as  developed 
by  the  foregoing  causes,  moral  and  physical,  when  we  consider  the 
&ial  causes  of  each  of  the  oreans,  and  that  Nature  has  ordained  for 
their  fulfillment  a  great  versatility  of  action,  and  that,  therefore,  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  will  operate  variously,  according  to  their 
several  virtues,  through  that  natural  constitution  of  the  organs  (§  423,, 
513,  902  /,  g).  This  consideration  also  lets  us  into  the  reason  why 
the  urine  flows  so  abundantly  after  some  fluids,  such  as  gin  (which 
contains  the  diuretic  juniper),  and  in  some  cases  before  there  can 
have  been  time  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood;  a  fact,  indeed, 
so  often  observed,  that  many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  more  direct  communication  between  tne  stomach  and 
bladder  than  by  the  ordinary  route  of  the  absorbents,  &c 

892|,  d.  The  "  diuretics  proper"  are  the  least  useful  of  all  the  an- 
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tiplilogistics ;  baving  but  little  effect  upon  inflammations  or  fevers. 
Yet  are  tbey  often  prescribed  in  bigb  grades  of  those  affections  (where 
the  urine  is  ereatly  deficient),  in  the  vain  expectation  of  reaching 
those  profound  lesions  by  the  removal  of  one  of  their  least  important 
sympathetic  consequences.  Their  use,  however,  with  the  more  en- 
lightened, is  now  mainly  limited  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  great 
cavities  and  the  extremities ;  however  defective  may  be  the  patholo- 
sy,  or  however  inefficient  these  agents  are  compared  with  blbodlet- 
tmg,  cathartics,  blisters,  mercury,  iodine,  &c.  They  are  always 
most  useful  in  cases  that  are  benefited  by  loss  of  blood  and  by  ca- 
thartics. 

892|,  e.  Some  of  the  diuretics  which  possess  compound  virtues, 
such  as  squill,  ajid  Indian  hemp  {apocynum  cannabinum)^  may  prove 
very  detiimental  in  many  cases  of  dropsy ;  the  former,  for  example, 
by  its  acrid,  stimulating  virtue,  the  latter  by  its  severe  action  upon  the 
intestinal  canal.  Where  mercurial  agents  are  employed,  they  should 
be  well  chosen,  and  according  to  the  existing  pathological  states.  In 
the  simple  form  of  dropsy,  or  if  inflammation  exist  in  any  degree  of 
activity,  as  in  the  serous  tissue,  or  in  the  liver,  then  some  one  of  the 
simple  mercurials  should  be  selected,  as  calomel,  or  blue  pill ;  prece- 
ded, however,  by  loss  of  blood,  &c.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  drop- 
sical effusion  have  existed  a  good  while,  or  be  attended  by  chrome 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  of  some  other  viscus,  the  mercurial  should 
be  chosen  with  reference  to  such  organic  affections ;  though  calomel 
or  blue  pill  may  answer  well.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  iodides  and 
bromides  of  mercury  are  the  most  appropriate ;  and  now  we  may, 
sooner  or  later,  employ  squill  with  or  without  other  diuretics,  though 
it  is  commonly  most  useful  to  combine  two  or  more  together.  If  the 
subject  be  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  iodine  should  be  used  freely. 

^^^it/*  ^uch  has  been  said  of  the  connection  of  renal  disease  with 
dropsy,  and  many  physicians  have,  in  consequence,  gone  into  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  urine,  instead  of  the  signs  to  be  observed  in  the 
body,  for  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  disease.  But,  so  manv  coin- 
cidences have  sprung  up  from  other  causes,  that  it  may  be  expected 
that  this  '*  experimental  philosophy"  will  not  endure. 

892f ,  g.  The  greatest  of  all  the  errors  in  relation  to  dropsical  affec- 
tions, is  that  which  divides  them  into  active  and  passive.  This  error 
'  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  another — that  which  makes  the  same 
distinction  of  inflammations  (§  752,  &c.) ;  though,  in  the  former  case, 
the  relative  states  of  pathology  are  supposed  to  be  in  even  greater  op- 
position. The  practice  proceeds  upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  that 
which  concerns  the  distinctions  in  inflammation. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

892^,  a.  This  group  of  agents  have  had  too  large  a  connection  with 
disease  to  be  neglected ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  mischief  they  may  have  done.  Like  many  other  denominations, 
the  term  is  significant  of  their  most  visible  effect,  although,  Hke  many 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
eases where  they  are  employed,  while  the  most  important  can  be  ob« 
tained  only  by  remedies  that  do  not  fall  within  the  group. 

The  tendency  of  the  name,  and  the  definition  which  is  given  of  ex- 
pectorants, have  turned  a  great  amount  of  attention  upon  die  quantity 
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of  nifttter  expectorated,  and  away  from  tfaoee  pathological  conditioos 
upon  whieh  ttie  physical  product  depends  (§  889  e^  891  d^  o). 

It  is  greatly,  therefore,  with  expectorants  as  with  sadorifics,  diurat- 
ics,  &c.  The  secreted  product  is  only  a  secondary  result;  complica- 
ted  and  various  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  influences  by  which 
it  is  brought  about,  ana  capable  of  being  increased  or  produced,  under 
different  vital  states  of  the  body,  by  agents  of  entirely  opposite  vir- 
tues,— ^by  the  most  direct  sedatives,  and  by  the  most  active  stimulanlB. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  will,  under  any  contingencies  of  disease, 
increase  or  produce  expectoration,  is  more  or  less  entitled  to  be  coo- 
sidered  an  expectorant.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that,  whenever  renw- 
dies  are  applied  with  a  view  to  die  supposed  objects  of  expectorants, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  aggravate  formidable  grades  of  disease,  oar  to 
leave  the  subject,  at  least,  to  an  unresisted  fate  which  might  have  beoD 
averted  by  appropriate  means. 

892},  h.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica^  I  have  placed 
some  agents,  under  the  denomination  of  expectorants,  as  fint  m  im- 
portance, which  others,  who  consider  mostly  the  result  upon  which 
the  group  has  been  founded,  would  rank  lower  down,  out,  as  the 
foundation  of  my  arrangement  relates  to  the  therapeutical  capabiKciee 
of  the  various  substances,  I  have  designated  tartarised  antimony  aa 
the  first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second  in  importance.  These  agents, 
.  in  a  general  sense,  are  most  useful  under  tne  condition  in  which  ex- 
pectoration is  desirable,  if  relief  be  not  obtained  without ;  though  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  their  action.  It  is  now,  as  when  sweat- 
ing may  take  place  profusely,  moderately,  or  not  at  all,  from  what  are 
denominated  sudorifica.  But,  I  should  say  that  the  parallel  does  not 
hold  strictly  in  these  cases ;  since  the  sympathies  between  the  stom- 
ach and  skm  are  so  far  different  from  those  which  prevail  between  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  that  mild  impressions  made  upon  the  stomach, 
as  by  hot  water,  will  determine  profuse  perspiration,  or,  as  in  other 
cases,  irritating  food  will  occasion,  speedily,  eruptions  of  the  skin ; 
while  none  but  agents  of  considerable  power  will  institute  sympa- 
thetic actions  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to  that  expectoration  which 
grows  out  of  such  actions.  All  3ie  expectorants,  therefore,  of  any  im- 
portance are  capable  of  exertine  powerful  effects,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  while,  of  all  the  sudorincs,  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacu- 
anha are  the  only  ones  that  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  account ' 
of  their  virtues. 

Again :  sympathies,  as  determiited  by  the  operation  of  agents  upon 
the  stomach,  depend  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  the  nat- 
ural function  of  the  sympathizing  part,  and  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  affected  by  disease,  but  upon  the  analogies  that  may 
subsist  in  the  structure  and  vital  constitution  of  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  stomach  and  the  part  remotely  influenced  (\  133-152,  625-529). 
The  group  of  remedies  now  before  us  refer  to  a  tRssue  of  the  same 
cmecies  as  that  of  the  stomach  upon  which  the  remedial  agents  exert 
tneir  direct  effect;  and  the  sympathetic  effect  upon  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tissue,  when  induced  by  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach,  are,  for  this  reason  in  part,  different  from  such  as  are  ex- 
erted by  the  stomach  upon  the  skin,  and  are  generally  much  more 
profound,  and  of  a  more  alterative  nature. 

892|,  c.  The  effect  of  remedies,  therefore,  in  their  acceptation  of 
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expectorants,  being  determined  by  the  existing  condition  of  disease, 
and  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  and  conditions 
not  much  allied  admitting  the  agency  of  remedies  tibat  operate  as  ex* 
pectorants,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  classification  of  these  rem- 
edies according  to  their  general  virtues.  I  have,  therefore,  more  or 
less  after  the  manner  of  others,  distributed  them  into  five  subdivisions* 
These  I  shall  now  state,  along  with  the  several  agents  embraced  un- 
der each  subdivision ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  concept 
Cions  of  their  relative  bearing  upon  disease,  and  with  only  a  secondary 
view  to  the  expectoration  which  they  may  be,  respectively,  capable 
of  producing,  I  shall  desienate  each  one  by  numbers  that  denote  their 
order  of  arrangement,  and  their  relative  therapeutical  uses  where  ex- 
pectoration is  a  desirable  consequence  if  the  remedy  do  not  succeed 
without. 

Non-sHmmkOmg,*—!.  Potass®  antimonio-tartras.  2.  Cephaelis  ipe- 
cacuanha.   4.  Gillenta  trifoliata.     6.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Stknudating. — 3.  Scilla  maridma.  7.  Polygala  senega.  8.  Dore- 
ma  ammoniacum.  10.  Opopanax  chironimn.  13.  Eryngium  aqua- 
ticum.  14.  MyroBpermum  toluiferum.  15.  Myrospermum  peruife- 
rum.  16.  Naphthaline.  17.  Styrax  benzoin.  18.  Styrax  officinale. 
19.  Liquidambar  styraciflua.  20.  Amyris  gileadensis.  21.  Allium 
sativum.    22.  Erysimum  alliaria.    23.  Sisymbrium  officinale. 

Stimidating  emd  Narcotic, — 6.  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

Sedative  and  Narcotic, — 11.  Lobelia  inflata. 

Stimulating  and  Antispasmodic, —  9.  Ferula  asafistida.  Fentla 
persica.     12.  Galbanum  officinale. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  general  distribution 
of  expectorants,  that  four  of  them  only  are  adapted  to  any  thing  like 
acute  inflammation  of  any  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  die  first  two 
only  are  wanted.  Moreover,  none  of  the  expectorants  are  ever  em- 
ployed excepdng  in  some  inflammatory  state  of  those  organs ;  or,  at 
least,  according  to  my  views  of  all  die  pathological  conditions  for  the 
relief  of  which  the  expectorants  are  intended.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, also,  how  very  irritable  and  susceptible  the  lungs  are  when 
afr<)€ted  in  their  parenchymatous  structure,  and  even  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  dssue  which  line  the  bronchi,  larynx,  and  trachea ;  how  lia- 
ble, too,  inflammation  is  to  be  propa^ted  fh>m  the  upper  pordons 
into  die  air-cells ;  how  many  diere  are  m  whom  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
readily  awakened  by  inflammatory  states  of  this  membrane ;  how  thej 
constantly  throw  morbific  influences  over  the  stomach,  the  intesdne, 
the  general  organs  of  circuladon,  &c. ;  and  how  ofi»n  inflammadon  of 
the  tracheal  pordon  of  the  memlnrane  eventuates  in  ulceradon ;  besides 
other  sequelae  of  inferior  moment ;  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  group 
of  remedies,  with  die  exception  of  the  two  leading  members,  has 
numbered  its  victims  next  aner  those  agents  which  form  the  groups 
of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Why,  theti,  it  is  asked,  perhaps,  does  the  squill  rank,  in  the  arrange- 
ment, as  the  third  in  therapeutical  value^  and  before  the  non-stimulant 
American  ipecacuanha,  bloodroot  as  the  fiffch,  seneka  the  sevendi,  gum 
ammoniac  the  eighth,  and  these  last  three  before  asafedda,  &c.T 
The  answer  is  important,  although  die  order  of  arrangement  assumed 
that  the  reader  was  sufficiendy  conversant  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.     It  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  famil- 
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iar  with  the  general  structure  of  the  lonp,  that  he  had  some  ideas 
about  a  "  chemical"  difference,  at  least,  in  the  relations  of  different 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  to  this  group  of  remedies 
(§  134-143) ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease for  which  he  was  prescribing,  as  well  as  its  exact  seat ;  that  he 
distinguished  between  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation ;  that 
he  understood,  that,  as  one  portion  or  another  of  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous tissue  might  be  the  seat  of  disease,  and  according  to  the  special 
modification  of  disease,  it  might  be  relieved  or  increased  by  different 
expectorants,  and  according,  also,  as  the  premises  might  be,  he  fore> 
saw  that  this  or  that  expectorant  might  develop  tuberculous  phthisis, 
or  become  the  indirect  cause  of  disease  in  other  parts,  6cc 

Proceeding,  therefore,  upon  these  hypotheses,  and  as  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  a  very 
common  form  of  disease,  and  is  often  benefited,  in  constitutions  that 
are  otherwise  sound,  by  a  stimulating  expectorant,  it  was  important 
that  some  one,  at  least,  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  JrrangemmL 
But,  it  should  be  also  one  whose  virtues  are  most  of  an  alterative 
nature,  but  most  exempt  from  morbific  tendencies;  whence  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  sciUa  maritima  should  stand  immediately  after 
the  cepnaelis  ipecacuanha.  It  should  also  precede  the  gillenia,  since 
the  virtues  of  this  last,  as,  also,  of  the  asclepias,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  great  tenant  of  Brazil,  yet  much  inferior.  But,  comparatively 
unimportant  as  the  gillenia  and  asclepias  may  be,  they  are  yet  so  anal- 
ogous to  ipecacuanha,  that  they  may  stand  in  its  stead,  and  being  of  easy 
access  to  the  American  practitioner,  they  should  follow  near  upon  the 
other  two  non-stimulant  expectorants  ;  gillenia  taking  the  precedence 
of  the  asclepias  on  account  of  its  greater  alterative  virtues. 

Asafetida,  I  am  aware,  is  a  favorite  expectorant  with  many ;  but  it 
is  less  alterative  than  seneka,  and  the  preceding  gums,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  offend  the  stomach. 

As  to  bloodroot,  that  substance  stands,  like  castor  oil,  alone  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  capable  of  peculiar  influences ;  but,  as  they 
are  oftener  injurious  than  beneficial,  I  have  given  to  it  a  higher  rank 
than  was  warranted  by  my  own  experience  or  by  that  of  some  others. 
It  has  been,  however,  highly  commended ;  and  in  deference,  there- 
fore, to  that  more  &vorable  experience,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  Arrangement  that  might  yield  to  the 
remedy  a  fair  opportunity  for  more  ample  observation  of  its  effects, 
so  far  as  my  Arrangement  might  have  any  influence. 

The  foregoing  analysis  will  serve,  also,  for  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  members  of  all  other  groups.  The  arrangement 
bears  upon  its  face  the  author's  conceptions  of  their  special  relations 
either  to  pathological  conditions  that  are  most  allied,  or  to  such  as  are 
diverted  from  the  common  forms,  or  to  others  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  ^eater  peculiarities ;  while,  also,  each,  by  their  order,  under 
the  various  assemblages,  denotes  its  therapeuticial  capabilities.  If 
the  author,  therefore,  be  right  in  his  premises  upon  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  founded,  each  article  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  descriptive 
of  its  own  uses,  &c.  (§  892,  oa,  c). 

892|,  d.  There  should  be  no  difiiculty  with  correct  observers  in 
reaching  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  disease  to  which  remedial 
agents  of  such  various  and  even  opposite  virtues  as  the  expectorants 
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are  adapted.  The  general  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
go  far  in  indicating,  at  once,  which  of  the  groups  are  properly  suited  to 
certain  pathological  states,  which  of  its  members  is  best  adapted  to 
any  modified  condition  of  the  general  pathology,  or  which  of  the 
groups,  or  which  members  of  the  proper  group,  should  be  avoided. 
But,  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  yariously-modi£ed  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, whether  as  to  its  nature,  intensity,  duration,  complications, 
&:c.,  and  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  reme- 
dial agent,  will  be  ofiten  necessary  to  guide  us  to  the  just  regulation 
of  influences  which  any  given  combination  of  symptoms  may  demand ; 
or,  proceeding  blindly  to  execute  the  results  of  an  aopectorant,  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  and  under  the  belief  that  each  substance  so  de- 
nominated will  alike  fulfill  the  intention,  we  may  as  readily  destroy 
the  patient,  in  the  end,  by  this  indiscriminate  practice,  as  we  might, 
with  certainty,  relieve  him  by  a  choice  of  other  means  bearing  the 
same  general  name  of  expectorants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  say,  the 
abstract  fact  of  expectoration  that  we  are  to  regard,  but  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  result  of  a  favorable  action  whiph  certain  remedial 
agents  are  capable  of  instituting,  but  which  very  oflen  fail  of  that  re- 
sult when  then:  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  salubrious.  On  the 
contrary,  also,  we  shall  see  that  expectoration  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  morbid  conditions ;  just  as  the  discharge  of  mucus,  in 
intestinal  inflammation,  is  increased  by  an  irritating  cathartic.  The 
only  difference  consists  in  the  direct  action  of  the  morbific  irritant 
upon  the  affected  part,  in  one  case,  and  its  indirect  action  through  the 
nervous  power,  in  the  other  (§  150,  151,  226,  228,  229).  It  is,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  true  that  the  remedy  is  appropriate  when  the  dis- 
cbarge from  the  lungs  is  promoted  and  increased,  even  though  an  ex- 
pectorant be  especially  indicated,  and  the  proper  one  may  even  tend 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  mucus ;  provided  it  facilitate  its  ejection  and 
lessen  the  morbid  action  upon  which  it  depends. 

892},  e.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
look  upon  results  as  indicative  only  of  certain  complex  vital  conditions 
which  should  be  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regard  the 
proximate  causes  in  all  our  prescriptions  (§  673, 674, 699, 741).  Here 
we  have  a  patient  with  a  cough.  A  favorable  or  a  fatal  issue  of  his 
case  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  right  expectorant. 
He  may  be  cured  by  tartanzed  antimony,  or  may  be  killed  by  squill, 
seneka,  or  bloodrooL  It  is  evident,-  therefore,  that  "  coughs"  depend 
upon  important  varieties  of  pathological  conditions ;  though,  when  the 
du-ect  result  of  pulmonary  disease,  those  conditions  are  generally  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  There  may  be  numerous  gradations  of  the 
form  of  common  inflammation  from  that  which  constitutes  pneumo- 
nia, and  speedily  runs  its  course,  to  that  indolent  state  which  persists 
for  years,  and  makes  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  general  health. 

All  this,  however,  is  doubtless  obvious  to  enlightened  practitioners ; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  what  morbid  anatomy  is  about,  even  with 
common  inflammation  (§  699),  and,  how  deplorable  the  evils  which 
have  sprung  from  the  pathology  of  scrofula  and  tuberculous  phthisis 
that  has  issued  from  the  purlieus  of  Paris,  I  am  moved  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  cannot  attempt  a  more  useful  service  to  humanity  than  by 
exploring  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

it  has  been  no  uncommon  and  fatal  error  to  have  exhibited  stimu- 
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lating  ezpectomitB  (which,  indeed,  Gommolhly  form  the  '*  ooagfa  mix- 
tures"), in  active  forms  of  pneumonia,  under  the  belief  that  these  stim- 
ulating agents  possess  the  power  of  at  all  times  producing  expectora- 
tion, and  that  this  result  is  me  main  object  to  be  contempltOed.  Some- 
times, however,  these  agents  produce  vomiting,  and  their  affects  are 
then  less  disastrous ;  or,  in  suiMlued  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  this 
universal  influence  may  barely  counteract  the  stimulant  virtue,  or  it 
may  be  useful. 

892},^  Coming  to  special  modifications  of  inflammadon,  the  expec- 
torants m  common  use  perfivm  their  morbific  work  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of  the  pulmonaiy  mucous  tissue, 
or  other  tissue  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  may  hold  its  seat 

Readily  as  that  modification  which  constitutes  croup  may  be  re- 
moved in  its  early  stages,  a  pernicious  custom  exists  of  prescribing 
stimulating  expectorants.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  united  with  tar- 
tarized  antimonv  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  and  a  formula  of 
this  kind  exists  m  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Compound  Homey  qfSquUl,  That  may  be  well  enough,  un- 
accompanied with  directions  for  its  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
honey,  which  is  of  no  use  whatever,  never  fails  to  injure!  the  stomach, 
and  often  produces  colic  in  healthy  people.  But,  the  compound  is 
tkere,  however,  with  the  obvious  design  cf  supplying  a  convenient  re- 
source to  the  practitioner  in  cases  of  **  cough,"  and  e^iecially  that 
which  attends  the  croup.  In  Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory,  of 
which  the  United  States  Pharmaoopceia  forms  an  important  basis,  it  is 
said  by  the  editors,  that  it  **  requires  an  explanatoiy  commentary,  m 
order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fully  appreciated,  and  advantageously 
put  into  practice."  Now,  afber  stating  diat  formula,  the  edtton  re- 
mark, that  **  this  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Cox^9  Hive  Syrup,**  uideed,  such  is  the  translation  of  the  original 
name.     Thus : 

"  Mil  Scilljb  Coicrosinnff.  U.  S.  Compotrnd  Syrup  of  SquiU, 
Hivt  Syrt^.*' 

In  this  are  four  ounces,  each,  of  squill  and  seneka,  and  two  pounds 
of  clarified  honey,  along  with  four  pints  of  water  and  foity-eight  grains 
of  tartarized  antimony,  boiled  down  to  three  ^ts,  or  about  three 
pouads. 

Such,  then,  is  a  standing  formula  fi>r  croup,  widi  the  veiy  name  of 
the  disease  associated  with  it ;  and  a  more  dangerous  weapon  was 
never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  profession.  Compared  with  the  lan- 
cet, which  is  so  often  represented  in  a  similar  manner,  the  ratio  is 
about  the  same  as  computed  by  Smith  between  the  *^  hero  and  the 
murderer"  (§  569,  e).  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  questions  at  is- 
sue are  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  ftkots. 

If  the  mischief  attendant  on  the  **  Hive  S3rrup"  were  limited  to 
croup  alone,  these  remarks,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written.  But, 
**  cough"  upon  **  cough/'  reaching  even  to  all  the  stages  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,,  make  their  frequent  demands  upon  *'Hive  Syrup." 
The  antimony  which  it  embraces  atones  but  little  for  the  offenses  of 
its  associates  in  most  of  the  oases  where  they  are  called  into  action. 

S92|»  g'  It  is  resoluium,  not  expectoration,  which  is  wanted,  when 
it  can  be  obtained,  in  all  the  cases  of  active  inflammation,-'^ay,  in  all 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  before  suppuration  supervenes  (§  700  b,  705, 
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732  d,  862-^64,  890  e).  If  the  disease  beof  such  intensity  that  res- 
olution may  not  be  effected  by  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha, 
no  time  should  be  lo^t  in  calling  upon  general  or  local  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  blisters,  &c.  And  when  we  consider  how  these  accomplidi 
the  intei|don  to  which  the  expectorants  are  inadequate  only  from  the 
force  of  disease,  it  will  go  with  the  many  other  analogous  considera- 
tions which  appear  in  £is  work  toward  clearing  up  the  philosophy 
which  relates  to  the  operation  of  expectorants,  whether  in  their  cura- 
tive  or  morbific  relations  to  disease.  Or,  again,  if  bloodletting  fail  of 
arresting  pneumonia,  for  example,  we  may  pursue  the  philosophy  in 
another  aspect ;  since,  while  it  has  relieved  the  violence  of  the  mala- 
dy, it  has  Drought  on  expectoration.  It  has  so  modified  the  infiammar 
tory  condition,  that  mucus  is  generated  in  preternatural  quantities ; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  bloodletting  itself  may  operate  as  an  expec- 
torant. We  now  exhibit  tartarized  antimony,  and  it  may  either  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  expectoration ;  and,  in  doing  either,  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  decline  of  die  disease.  The  expedx>ration,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  result,  a  mere  symptom,  of  a  cextain  change  in  the  action  of  the 
organs  by  which  the  mucus  is  secreted ;  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
&vorable  or  an  unfavorable  change.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  wheth- 
er the  agent  will  or  will  not  increase  the  mucous  product,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminish  it,  depends  upon  the  exact  influence  it  may  ex- 
ert upon  the  pathological  condition.  All  this  clearly  brings  the  oper- 
ation of  the  several  agents  upon  a  par,  and  admonishes  us  to  study 
their  virtues,  their  mode  of  operating,  and  the  precise  conditions  of 
disease  to  which  one  or  the  otner  may  be  applii^ble. 

But,  let  us  pursue  yet  farther  the  case  of  pneumonia.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  slow  termination  of  disease.  Antimonials  finally  cease  to  be- 
stow any  farther  benefit,  and  the  cough  has  subsided  into  one  of  a  low 
chronic  nature,  without  much  expectoration.  Here  it  is,  if  there  be 
no  strong  tendency  to  scrofula,  that  squill,  seneka,  and  other  stimula- 
ting expectorants,  may  become  highly  useful ;  and  if  the  cough  be 
frequent  and  short,  denoting  an  irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  we  asso- 
ciate an  opiate,  which  not  only  allays  the  cough  and  moderates  the 
stimulant  effect  of  the  expectorants,  but  increases  the  expectoration ; 
and  thus  the  opiate  becomes  an  expectorant,  though  neither  this  nor 
bloodlettiiig  are  ranked  in  that  group  of  remedies* 

A  blister  is  also  applied  to  me  affected  chest,  and  now,  again,  ex- 
pectoration either  increases  or  declines ;  though,  in  either  case,  there 
IS  a  manifest  abatement  of  disease  as  a  consequence  of  the  counter- 
irritation. 

But,  perhaps  the  cough  has  ultimately  become  complicated  vrith 
disordered  digestion,  or,  it  may  be  chiefly  maintained  by  some  ^tric 
derangement.  It  is  diy,  and  the  usual  expectorants  render  it  still 
more  irritating  and  husky.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  wrong,  and 
has  not  been  addressed  to  the  essential  pf^ological  condition;  which 
consists  of  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  while  that  of  the  lungs 
has  become  mostly  sympathetic.  Whatever  will  now  relieve  the  for- 
mer affection  may  remove  the  pulmonic.  For  thiA  purpose  tonics 
may  be  usefiil,  and,  as  relief  follows  in  the  lungs,  expectoration  may 
be  one  of  the  results  (§  905).  Tonics,  therefore,  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, become  expectorants,  and  equally  so  as  any  of  the  agents  which 
axe  confined  to  wb  denomination  of  remedies,    it  is  obvious,  too,  that 
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they  all  operate  upon  common  principles  when  they  promote  expec- 
toration ;  and  whether  the  result  will  follow  one  or  the  other,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  existing  state  of  the  system,  in  a  eeneral  sense,  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  remedies  firom  almost  any  flpoup  may 
be  expectorant;  bloodletting,  cathartics,  emetics,  narcotics,  tonics, 
counter-irritants,  and  even  alcohol.  The  last,  indeed,  in  the  fcMin  of 
hot  toddy,  is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds.  It  may  or  may  not  increase 
expectoration.  It  may  relieve,  but  more  generally  aggravates  the 
disease  (§  756). 

Old  neglected  coughs  from  ordinary  catarrh,  and  what  is  known  as 
the  old  man's  cough,  come  under  that  condition  of  common  inflamma- 
tion to  which  the  stimulating  expectorants  are  adapted.  But,  howev- 
er protracted  may  be  the  specific  varieties,  as  in  hooping-cough,  and 
Jmlmonary  phthisis,  they  cannot  be  employed  without  endangering 
ife.  Their  effect,  indeed,  in  hooping-cough,  is  so  obviously  1mm,  that 
they  are  not  often  employed  in  its  treatment;  but,  in  pulmonaiy 
phthisis,  and  especially  m  the  catarrhal  affections  of  scrofulous  consti- 
tutions, we  every  day  witness  the  penalties  which  are  paid  for  substi- 
tuting morbid  anatomy  for  the  vital  signs  of  disease,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  demonstrations  which  therapeutical  agents  can  supply 
(^  137,  c), 

892},  h.  The  sympathies  to  which  the  lungs  are  liable  from  many 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
more  or  less  reciprocal  effects  of  their  own  diseases,  by  which  a  vast 
complexity  of  sympathies  may  be  set  in  operation,  together  with  the 
situation  of  the  lungs  in  a  bony  cavity,  frequently  render  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  exact  pathological  conditions,  and  to  distinguish  what 
may  appertain  to  pulmonary  disease  from  what  may  be  due  to  the  play 
of  sympathies.  The  stethoscope,  like  the  long-established  methcKl  of 
percussion,  has  contributed  much  to  clearing  away  the  obecuritie8»  and 
has  done  its  good  part  in  substituting  pathological  considerations  for 
mere  effects,  and  has  shown  us  that  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c., 
are  not  diseases,  but  merely  symptoms  of  disease.  The  scientific  physi- 
cian, therefore,  no  longer  administers  expectorants,  &:c.,  for  the  relief 
of  cough,  or  dyspnoea,  but  he  applies  the  various  agents  to  overcome 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngritis,  &c  In  one 
case  thero  is  something  tangible,  intelligible,  and  susceptible  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  relief;  in  the  other,  or  where  the  prescription  is  made 
to  the  symptom  alone,  all  is  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  death.  Or,  it 
may  be  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  gastritis,  or  enteritis, 
or  little  more  than  moderate  degrees  of  indigestion,  upon  which  the 
cough  or  dyspnosa  depends  and  yet  where,  m>m  want  of  a  proper 
anatomical  knowledge,  or  of  physiological  and  pathological  science, 
the  most  unhappy  mistakes  are  made  with  the  expectorants,  but  where 
the  better  informed  are  ofben  greatly  aided,  in  meir  embarrassments, 
by  the  stethoscope. 

But  great  as  is  the  acquisition  of  the  stethoscope,  the  teig^n  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  has  surrounded  it  with  many  abuses ;  the  vital  signs  are 
either  neglected  or  held  to  be  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  the 
instrument  is  turned  in  pursuit  of  structural  lesions.  It  cough  and  dysp- 
ncsa  supervene  upon  abdominal  derangements,  the  source  of  the  symp- 
toms is  sure  to  be  found  in  some  special  region  of  the  heart,  or,  ochen 
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detect  in  the  supposed  organic  lesions  tbe  cause  of  an  intermittent 
or  irregular  pulse  that  depends  on  hepatic  disorder  (§  390  h,  688  k, 
806,  811).  These  mistakes  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  this  country 
as  the  consequences  of  Parisian  and  British  pathology: 

892|^  i.  The  foregoing  considerations  appear  to  be  indispensable  to 
all  who  would  enter  under8,tandingly  upon  ue  treatment  of  pulmonary 
affections,  or  to  distinguish  what  is  relative  to  the  lungs  from  what  is 
due  to  other  organs,  or  to  comprehend  the  modus  c^erandi  of  the  re- 
medial agents,  whether  they  be  employed  under  the  denomination  of 
antiphlogtsticSf  vesicants,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &c.,  or  their  philo- 
Bophical  and  comprehensive  name  of  uteratives. 

To  the  young  practitioner,  at  least,  I  would  say  that  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  every  inflammator}r  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  tbe 
lungSf  however  mild  or  chronic,  is  liable  to  become  exasperated,  and 
to  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  or  to  croup,  or  what  is  extremely  common, 
to  phthisis  pulmonalis.  And  when  we  again  consider  how  often  the 
last  affection  has  been  developed  by  the  stimulating  expectorants,  I 
think  that  I  do  not  err  in  my  estimate  of  their  relative  uses  and  de- 
structive effects,  in  saying  that  mankind  would  be  benefited  by  exclu- 
ding from  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases  all  the  reputed  mem« 
bers  of  that  group  of  remedies  excepting  those  which  belong  to  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  subdivision  (§  892|,  c),  Ind  wendently  of  the  di- 
rect practical  results,  attention  would  be  tumea  upon  bloodletting, 
antimonials,  &c.,  and  their  strikingly  salutary  effects  in  numerous 
cases  of  common  inflammation  of  uie  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and 
in  the  early  stages,  especially,  of  those  inflammatory  states  which  lead 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  would  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  and  eradicate  the  pathology  which  has  been  founded 
upon  it. 

In  the  next  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  (and  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion on  account  of  its  pi*actical  bearing),  it  is  my  intention  to  substi* 
tute  for  the  term  Expectorants  another  which  shall  refer  to  their  mo- 
dus operandi ;  probably.  Alteratives  adapted  to  Pulmonic  h^fiamma- 
tiofis,  and  I  will  rank  bloodletting  as  the  first,  in  a  general  sense.  This 
will  take  in,  also,  tartarized  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  emetic 
doses.  Its  advantages  may  be  variously  illustrated.  Almost  any  con- 
dition, for  example,  of  muco-pulmonic  inflammation  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or, 
they  may  occur  together,  or  in  the  form  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Very 
many  turn  directly  to  the  expectorants,  and,  if  they  find  their  atten- 
tion arrested  at  once,  under  an  equivalent  denomination,  by  bloodlet- 
ting, and  tartarized  antimony,  and  unfettered  by  the  term  expecto- 
rants, the  appropriate  remedies  may  have  a  good  chance  of  raising 
inquiry,  and  their  trial  may  awaken  new  views  in  pathology,  and  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  prejudices  against  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner 
will  soon  imbibe  the  conviction  which  experiment  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Cleghom,  that  bloodletting  can  scarcely  be  misapplied  under 
any  conditions  of  pneumonia,  and  be  led  to  avoid  the  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, as  he  will  all  the  tonics,  when  he  approaches  the  treatment 
of  most  inflammatory  affections  (§  1005,  h).  In  proportion  as  the  loss 
of  blood  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  where  any  form  of  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, to  which  this  remedy  may  be  adapted,  shall  refuse  to 
yield  to  its  power,  so  in  a  greater  ratio  will  the  non-stimulating  ex- 

Ss 
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pectorante,  and  all  other  means,  be  likely  to  fail.  How  unavailing, 
therefore,  must  be  those  stimulating  expectorants  which  are  so  often 
prescribed,  even  by  those  who  confide  in  early  bloodletting,  at  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  pneumonia!  The  sole  object  in  view  is  that  of  in- 
creasing or  starting  expectoration,  without  any  reference  to  the  mor- 
bific virtues  of  the  supposed  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  the 
best  remedy,  however  late,  whatever  the  sex,  whatever  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  age ;  and  that  remedy,  in  the  cases  supposed,  will  be  the 
loss  of  blood,  as  affording  the  best  chance  for  life.  Whenever  acute 
forms  of  inflammation  subside  into  a  chronic  state,  neither  the  pathol- 
ogy nor  the  principles  of  treatment  change,  unless  as  it  respects  par- 
tial modifications.  In  a  general  sense,  the  direct  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  continued  f§  752,  &c.,  1007  b,  c,  d,  1008). 

In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind,  *'  There  are  some, 
perhaps,  who  may  think  these  various  inquiries  into  disease  may  not 
be  of  much  service  to  the  healing  art.  However,  they  must  allow  me 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  physic,  that  we  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the  peculiar  signs  and  of  the  nature 
of  each  distemper,  and,  also,  of  its  seat ;  for  these  being  found,  we 
shall  be  much  happier  in  our  inquiries  into  the  means  of  cure.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  perfectly  understands  the  nature  of  a  pleurisy,  or  peri- 
pneumony,  will  ea|ily  perceive  what  immediate  relief  may  be  had 
from  opening  a  vein ;  for,  upon  this  point  so  depends  the  whole  safe- 
ty of  the  patients,  that,  if  you  should  depart  from  this  kind  of  medi- 
cine, in  vain  will  you  seek  for  any  other." 

But,  I  would  finally  say  of  pneumonia,  that  however  the  disease 
may  abate  under  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  symptoms  recur  with  more  or  less  violence.  It  is 
this  which  we  are  to  anticipate  and  watch,  and  to  repeat  the  remedy 
from  time  to  time,  as  returning  symptoms  may  suggest,  and  before 
the  disease  can  have  recovered  its  original  severity  (§  1005,  h).  In  this 
manner,  we  shall  constantly  make  advances  upon  it,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  other  remedies  judiciously  devised,  we  shall  not  often  fail  of  suc- 
cess. These,  however,  are  cases  in  which  firmness,  and  a  constant 
recourse  to  pathological  considerations,  are  more  or  less  in  requisition. 
Sanguine  hopes  may  be  called  up  by  the  great  relief  which  is  yielded 
by  &e  first  outlet  of  blood,  but,  to  be  only  in  a  few  hours  disappoint- 
ed by  the  formidable  signs  of  returning  inflammation ;  and  when,  at 
last,  we  shall  have  met  them  again  and  again  by  our  principal  reme- 
dy, the  disease  may  appear  to  have  come  to  a  stand,  and  scarce  fal- 
ters under  the  combined  effect  of  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  anti- 
monials,  &c.  This  is  no  time  for  discouragement,  but  rather  to  fear 
that  our  means,  in  coming  short  of  the  mark,  have  not  been  applied 
in  sufficient  vigor.  Now  is  the  time,  I  say,  to  push  the  high  princi- 
ples of  our  noble  science,  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and 
let  the  blood  flow,  till,  by  the  relief  it  brings,  we  win  new  trophies  for 
ourselves,  and  for  medicine  (§  1005  a,  5,  c,  d,  e^flgt  h,  1007  &,  c,  d^ 
1008). 

COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

893,  a,  I  enter  now  upon  the  consideration  of  those  remedial  agents 
which  establish  their  influences  upon  internal  organs  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  skin ;  and  here  is^  opened  to  us  a  display  of  those  sympa- 
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tfaedc  processes  which  take  their  origin  in  cerebro-spinal  nenres  along 
with  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  and  terminate  in  the  mo- 
tor fibres  of  the  ganglionic  system. 

893,  b.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  1  have  embraced 
counter-irritants,  with  numeroos  other  agents,  under  the  general  de- 
nomination or  Cutaneous  and  other  Local  Applications. 

This  extensive  group  forms  the  eighth  Order  of  the  first  Class,  or 
Antiphlogistics.  V  ery  many  of  this  order  are  purely  local  hi  their  ac- 
tion, while  others  affect  the  constitution  more  or  less  at  large.  Such, 
therefore,  as  are  relative  to  the  skin  I  have  subdivided  in  conformity 
with  those  local  and  general  influences.  These  subdivisions  are  found- 
ed, like  the  other  groups,  upon  certain  special  uses  or  effects,  and  give 
to  this  complex  order  all  the  analytical  simplicity  that  can  l)e  wanted. 

The  following  are  the  various  groups  into  which  I  have  distributed 
the  members  of  this  general  Order : — 1.  Vesicants.  2.  Rubefacients, 
3.  Suppurants,  4.  Escharotics,  5.  Potential  Cauterants.  6.  Actual 
Cauterants,  7.  Local  Alteratives.  8.  Local  Sedatives.  9.  Local  As- 
tringents,     10.  Simple  Remedies.     These  are  relative  to  the  surface. 

Then  follow  Injections^  which  comprise  Enemas,  Uterine,  Vaginal,  i 
and  Urethral  Injections. 

And  then  we  have  Gargles,  and  Injections  for  the  Ear.  Lastly, 
CkUyria. 

Of  the  ten  sub-groups  which  concern  the  skin,  one  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  complex  than  the  rest ;  which,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
simple.  That  assemblage  of  greater  variety  and  intricacy  I  have  des- 
ignated as  alterative ;  not  because  the  agents  of  the  other  subdivis- 
ions do  not  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  same  principles,  but  because 
these  latter  have  prominent  local  effects  upon  which  the  several  groups 
may  be  founded ;  while  in  respect  to  the  Alteratives  emphatically  so 
called,  their  operation  proceeds  without  any  prominent  local  result. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  remedies  under  the  present  Order 
observe  the  same  laws  as  those  which  are  administered  by  the  stom- 
ach, and  are  productive  of  analogous  results.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
that,  while  all  the  agents  of  the  several  Orders,  comprised  under  the 
various  Classes,  operate  as  alteratives,  either  locally  or  constitution- 
ally, the  most  comprehensive  Orders,  whether  administered  by  the 
stomach,  or  applied  to  the  surface,  are,  of  necessity,  designated  as  Al* 
teratives,  on  account  of  the  general  absence  of  any  prominent  effect 
npcm  which  a  more  specific  denomination  might  bo  founded.  They 
embrace,  also,  all  the  most  profoundly  curative  agents,  the  most  vio- 
lent poisons  in  Nature;  and  yet  do  they  generally  bring  about  the 
restorative  process  without  any  other  demonstration  ;  so  only  their 
employment  be  directed  by  sound  therapeutical  principles.  And 
what  a  commentary  this  upon  the  doctrine  of  remedial  action  by  ab- 
sorption, and  upon  those  pursuits  which  would  elicit  therapeutical 
virtues  from  experiments  upon  animals  or  upon  man  in  health,  either 
with  poisons  or  with  agents  which  are  inert  m  those  relations  ! 

Finally,  I  have  carried  out  the  same  practical  rule  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Cutaneous  Alteratives,  as  I  have  employed  in  respect  to 
such  as  operate  through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  having  subdi- 
yidod  them  into 

Constitutional  Alteratives,  or  such  as  affect  distant  organs,  or  the 
constitution  at  large,  sympathetically ;  and  Local  Alteratives j  or  those 
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wbose  action  is  either  confined  to  the  skin^  or  which  operate  upon 
parts  beneath  by  contiguous  sympathy.  The  Local  AUerativet  I  haTe 
subdivided,  again,  into, 

1.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  cutaneous  diseases. 

2.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  scrofulous  and  other  indolent  tumon, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  ice, 

3.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  rheumatic  inflammation. 

4.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  neuralgia  and  neuralgic  rheumatism. 

5.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  erysipelas,  and  some 
other  cutaneous  inflammations  of  specific  character. 

6.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  sprains,  &;c. 

7.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  piles. 

8.  Su^  as  are  adapted  to  carcinomatous  ulcers. 

9.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  phagedenic  and  tuberculous  ulcers,  &c 
As  in  respect  to  all  other  general  or  partial  groups,  the  several 

members  of  the  eighth  Order  of  Antiphlogistics  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  established  therapeutic^  vdue,  under  the  various  de- 
nominations. 

893,  c.  Vesicants  are  bv  far  the  most  important  in  this  Order  of 
Antiphlogristics ;  though  their  importance  scarcely  extends  beyond  the 
genus  cantharis.  The  next  following  five  groups,  however,  namely, 
rubefacients,  suppurants,  escharotics,  potential  caulerants,  and  acttud 
catUerants^  operate  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of  the  vesicants^  both 
upon  the  skin  and  by  sympathy.  But,  escharotics,  potential  and  actu- 
al cauterants,  are  generally  limited  to  simply  local  efiects ;  and  then 
their  action  is  exerted  directly  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
part,  and  without  any  intervention  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  results 
.  which  follow.  When  more  extensive,  the  nervous  power  is  called 
into  operation,  and  the  difference  in  results  will  depend  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  applications  are  made. 

Whenever  vesicants,  or  the  other  agents,  included  in  the  first  subdi- 
vision, affect  diseased  parts  which  are  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
skin,  their  action  upon  such  parts  is  mainly  by  contiguous  sympathy 
(§  497, 905).  These  agents,  however,  occasionally  afford  strong  man- 
ifestations of  a  more  extensive  influence ;  and  this,  especially,  in  irri- 
table habits,  or  where  peculiar  relations  may  exist  toward  the  reme- 
dial virtues  of  any  particular  agent.  It  is  in  this  way  that  cantharides 
will  generally  proauce  strangury  in  some  constitutions,  however  re- 
motely from  the  urinary  organs  the  application  may  be  made.  This, 
indeed,  it  will  do  as  readily  when  applied  to  the  extremities  as  over 
the  region  of  the  bladder ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  that  spe- 
cial susceptibility  of  the  bladder  does  not  exist,  the  vesicant  may  be 
as  safely  applied  in  that  quarter  as  in  any  other,  even  though  the 
organ  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  137  <2, 150,  233f ,  585  b).  Again, 
also,  when  irritations  are  established  in  the  skin  by  vesicants,  leading 
tp  irritative  inflammation,  which  is  ofl:en  the  case  with  children,  and 
in  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments,  or  in  others  where  gen- 
eral irritability  is  morbidly  increased,  the  nervous  power  may  be 
brought  into  general  operation,  and  we  may  witness  the  full  develop- 
ment of  remote  sympathies  in  one  almost  universal  commotion  of  the 
body  (§  150, 151, 514  d).  This  may  also  follow  too  extensive  an  ap- 
plication of  a  blister,  or  of  rubefacients,  though  no  excessive  irrita- 
tion be  produced  in  the  skin;  just  as  a  scald  ot  limited  extent  may  be 
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salutary,  while  another  less  intense,  but  spreading  over  a  greater  sur- 
&ce,  will  be  often  fatal.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  effect  is 
morbific,  and  they  exemplify  the  very  close  analogy  between  th^  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§  901).  It  is,  indeed,  the 
amount  of  the  agent,  whether  physical  or  moi*a],  and  the  existing^  state 
of  the  body,  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  salutary  and 
morbid  results.  The  amount  of  a  remedy,  which  had  been  curative 
in  one  case,  may,  in  the  same  dose  in  another  case  nearly  analogous, 
or  if  not  exactly  applied,  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  This  is  seen  in  the 
different  results  of  the  principal  agent  before  us  in  its  common  ppera- 
tion  upon  every  individual,  according  as  the  vesicant  may  be^  duly 
prepared,  or  covered  with  dry  cantharides,  or  wet  with  a  saturated 
tincture  of  the  same. 

In  the  long  jouifney  which  I  have  thus  far  traveled,  I  have  be^n  ex- 
tensively employed  in  seeking  out  the  provisions  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  so  bountifully,  however  intricately,  ordained  for  tl^e  re- 
lief of  those  principal  diseases  of  mankind,  fever  and  inflammation. 
And  yet  we  have  onen  had  occasion  to  see  that  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable agents  for  these  purposes  are  directly  productive  of  infiamma- 
tion  when  unskillfully  applied.  This  is  often  exemplified  by  mspy  of 
the  cathartics ;  and  the  l^eruvian  bark,  and  its  analogous  tonic  asso- 
ciates, will  relatively  cure  or  exasperate  intermittent  fever,  according 
to  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  administered.  W^  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  even  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  now  and  then  become  rem- 
edies for  fever,  and  even  for  inflammation  (§  752,  &c.,  892  g,p)*  The 
apparent  contradictions  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  ancf  to'^bow 
that  the  occasional  coincidence  in  the  results  of  agents  whicH  are 
opposed  to  each  other  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  due  to  a  com- 
mon law  which  governs  the  operation  of  all  causes  upon  organic  life. 
The  causes  operate  upon  those  properties  in  which  lite  fundamentally 
consists,  and  thus  give  rise  to  healthy,  or  morbid,  or  curative  effects, 
just  as  they  happen  to  affect  those  properties  (§  137  J,  150,  151,  177, 
189  h,  350 J,  350J,  369  a,  638,  852  o).  In  disease,  as  we  have  >een, 
their  susceptibility  is  variously  altered  from  the  natural  standard'  and 
variously  so  in  any  given  disease,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations; 
according  to  the  numerous  fundamental  and  transient  circumstances 
already  set  forth.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  cases  of  covfimcn 
inflammation,  bark  or  wine  will  place  the  diseased  conditions  in  as  fa- 
vorable a  state  for  the  recuperative  efforts  of  Nature,  as  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  will  do  it  in  most  other  instances;  and  when  either 
produce  this  auspicious  change,  thev  are  antiphlogistlics.  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  therefore  (or  that  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  vast 
range  of  therapeutical  agents  to  establish  salutary  changes  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disease,  when  duly  employed),  that  I  have  assem- 
bled the  most  useful  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Antiphlogistics. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  farther  exposition  of 
the  same  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the  therapeutical  opera- 
tion of  the  group  of  agents  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  and 
which  are  curative  by  exciting  inflammation,  or  analogous  conditions; 
and  the  best  of  them  are  such  as  will  effect,  in  a  given  time,  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  full  development  in  the  skin  of  the  most  simple  A>rm 
>f  common  inflammation  (§  721,  722,  729  a).     These  means  are,  prin- 
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cipallj,  candiarides,  iBsnes,  and  seUniB.  Their  immediate  action  is 
strictly  morbific ;  and  they  have  no  salutary  effect  upon  existing  in- 
flammations  till  they  produce  a  corresponding  disease,  or,  at  least, 
that  morbid  irritation  which  forms  the  access  of  inflammation,  in  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Then  it  is  that  this  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  so  modifies  the  natural  one,  that  the  latter  may 
subside,  rapidly,  without  any  other  curative  influence ;  while  the  ar- 
tificial one  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause,  that  that,  too,  readily  takes  on  a  disposition  to  subside,  and 
thus  die  patient  escapes  from  the  inflictions  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art  (§  133  c,  137  e,  150,  151,  639  a,  852,  853,  854  c,  d,  e,  858,  905  a). 

893,  d.  It  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
consider  the  foregoing  facts  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns  them; 
since,  in  connection  with  what  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  operation 
of  internal  agents,  and  connected  with  what  is  yet  in  prospect  rela- 
tive to  the  special  influences  of  loss  of  blood,  they  open  widely  a  view 
of  the  great  principles  of  solidism  and  vitalism,  and  of  the  stupendous 
laws  by  which  healthy  and  morbid  processes  are  carried  on,  and  illus- 
trate that  connecting  medium  between  them  which  is  constituted  by 
the  various  gradations  of  the  restorative  movements  as  instituted  by 
remedial  agents  under  the  great  recuperative  law  of  organic  beings. 
The  whole  is  but  an  intimate  chain  of  analogies  from  the  most  perfect- 
ly healthy  state  to  the  gravest  conditions  of  disease  (§  901). 

We  see,  also,  distinctly  exemplified,  by  the  mode  in  which  blisters, 
setons,  &c.,  produce  their  favorable  results,  that  absolute  remedies  in- 
stitute the  process  of  cure  in  virtue  of  their  morbific  qualities ;  and 
this  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  associate  with  the  alterative 
influences  of  vesicants  upon  internal  inflammations,  through  the  arti- 
ficial disease  which  is  established  in  the  skin,  those  natural  cutaneous 
inflammations,  as  erysipelas,  &c.,  that  are  subdued  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  vesicant  witn  the  inflamed  surface. 

893,  e.  We  may  now  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  observe  how  clearly 
the  various  effects  of  cantbarides  prove  the  operation  of  curative 
agents,  either  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  a  dis- 
eased part  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
talitv  of  the  nervous  power  when  they  extend  their  therapeutical  swav 
to  distant  organs,  and  how,  also,  the  nervous  power  is  variously  mod- 
ified, and  variously  directed  upon  remote  parts,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  exciting  causes  (§  227,  228,  230,  233J,  497,  500).  The 
common  mode  in  which  cantbarides,  setons,  moxa,  scalding  water, 
bums,  &c.,  relieve  or  increase  deep-seated  inflammations,  or  disturb 
the  system  at  liCtge,  is  clearly  manifest ;  and  since  only  one  of  the 
foregoing  agents  is  liable  to  absorption,  everv  precept  in  philosophy 
divests  the  coincident  enects  of  cantbarides  oi  a  shadow  of  possibility 
that  they  are  due  to  an  absorption  of  the  agent  We  have  seen,  too, 
liow  erysipelas  may  be  removed  by  the  direct  action  of  cantbarides 
upon  the  part  inflamed ;  and  this  (especially  when  associated  with  the 
remote  enects  of  all  other  remedial  agents)  assures  us,  as  a  next  link 
in  the  demonstration,  that  a  modification  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  according  to  the  special  virtue  of  the  remote  cause,  which  op- 
erates, in  that  particular  instance,  upon  the  remote  part  in  a  mocle 
corresponding  more  or  less  with  that  which  is  observed  in  the  primary 
action.    And  now  if  we  look  at  what  is  often  going  forward  in  the  blad- 
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(ter,  we  shall  see  yet  farther  (something  for  the  senses,  something  for 
•*  experimental  philosophy")  that  the  nervous  power  actually  acquires 
the  virtue  of  an  inflammatory  agent,  and  analogous,  too,  to  the  specific 
characteristic  of  that  virtue  as  it  appertains  to  cantharides.  Now 
carry  this  to  those  inflammations  which  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
difierent  parts  as  consequences  of  each  other,  in  the  natural  round  of 
disease,  and  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
philosophy  obtains  throuehout. 

It  may  not  be  assumed  that  the  morbific  action  of  cantharides  upon 
the  bladder  is  the  result  of  absorption,  since,  if  all  its  other  remote  in- 
fluences are  conducted  through  the  nervous  power,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
creditable violation  of  the  simplicity  of  causes,  to  assign  such  a  medley 
for  the  same  phenomenon.  But,  what  settles  conclusively  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  absorption,  is  the  fact  that  the  bladder  is  never  irritated 
by  cantharides,  applied  to  the  skin,  until  it  establishes  some  manifest  in* 
fluence  upon  this  organ,  however  long^  it  may  remain  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  when  the  cutaneous  irritation  takes  place, 
the  cuticle  remains  equally  as  at  first  a  medium  of  prevention,  so  far  as 
this  construction  may  obtain.  It  is  the  same  as  we  have  seen  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  in  gradually-increased  doses,  when  the  manifesta- 
tions of  its  remote  influences  often  keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  ef- 
fect exerted  upon  the  stomach. 

But,  though  the  cantharides  supply  an  apt  illustration  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  our  subject,  and,  like  the  natural  developments  of  in- 
flammation which  follow  each  other  as  sympathetic  consequences,  de- 
note a  modification  of  the  nervous  power  in  great  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into  operation,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  variety  of  remedial  agents,  which,  in  their  thera- 
peutical doses,  manifest  no  action  upon  the  organ  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  through  which  they  overcome  disease  in  parts  remotely 
situated ;  as  also  other  important  ones,  like  mercury,  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  And,  although  it  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  morbinc  efiects 
of  these  agents  that  they  modify  the  nervous  power  in  their  therapeu- 
tical aspects  as  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  several  agents, 
respectively,  as  do  cantharides,  issues,  setons,  or  as  when  one  natural 
inflammation  supervenes  upon  another,  I  have  made  the  qualification 
which  is  due  to  a  subject  hitherto  so  entirely  unexplained,  that  the 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  take  place  under  the  infl/iumct  of 
iU  own  nature  (§  228,  a). 

Finally,  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  cantharides,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  analogies  to  other  vesicants,  issues,  &c.,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  specific  relations  which  the  special  virtues  of  cer- 
tain remedial  agents  sustain  toward  the  modified  irritability  of  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  organism,  and  a  proof,  also,  of  the  diversified  condi- 
tions of  irritability  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  remarkable  inanner  in 
which  the  nervous  power  is  directed  with  salutary  or  morbific  effect 
through  certain  motor  nerves  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  exciting  and 
modi^ing  cause  (§  233},  600  g),  while  there  is  simultaneously  pre- 
sented by  the  operation  of  cantharides  a  curative  influence  upon  all 
parts  ^at  are  aflected  by  disease,  and  a  morbific  one  upon  a  special 
part  that  was  antecedently  in  its  natural  state  (§  150,- 151,  188  a, 
190  a). 

893,/  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  manifest  that  vesicants, 
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issues,  setons,  and  other  counter-irritantB  do  not  produce  their  fsvora* 
ble  effects  through  the  discharges  to  which  they  give  rise ;  though  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  interpreta^ons  in  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
effusion  instituted  by  cantharides  is  so  unimportant  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  the  curatiye  influences  of 
this  agent  (§  863).  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  that  blisters  af- 
ford  all  the  relief  of  which  they  are  capable  by  acting  merely  as  rube- 
&cient8.  This,  indeed,  is  oftener  true  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  vesicants  are  generally  permitted  to  remain  till  vesication  is  es- 
tablished ;  though  in  numerous  cases  this  extent  of  their  action  is  un- 
necessary. 

Since,  therefore,  cantharides  will  often  answer  its  intention  when 
employed  only  as  a  rubefacient,  and  operates  at  all  times  through  the 
vital  impressions  it  exerts  upon  the  skin,  it  may  appear  unimportant 
to  some  whether  this  or  another  agent  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  counter-irritation.  Such,  indeed,  is,  unfortunately,  supposed  to  be 
true  by  many  practitioners,  who  resort  to  mustard  cataplasms,  or  am- 
monia, &c.,  where  cantharides  would  be  a  far  more  useful  agent.  So 
true  is  this,  where  active  inflammation  affects  any  of  the  important 
viscera,  and  vesication  has  become  appropriate,  and  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  rubefacients,  which  operate  speedily,  have 
little  or  no  salutary  effect,  and  are  ofleu  detrimental,  .by  increasing 
constitutional  irritation  (§  150,  151). 

893,  g.  The  foregoing  remarkable  difference  in  results  {/)  is  ow- 
ing, in  part,  to  the  difference  in  the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  several  agents  respec- 
tively. In  all  cases  of  very  rapid  irritation  of  the  surface,  vesication, 
&c.,  whether  induced  by  ammoniated  lotions,  mustard,  boiling  water, 
moxa,  &c.,  the  curative  effect  upon  deep-seated  inflammations  is  far 
less  than  where  the  artificial  disease  is  more  slowly  instituted.  •  It  is, 
nevertheless,  of  no  little  moment,  in  the  case  of  vesicants  applied  for 
active  forms  of  dbease,  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  should  advance 
with  considerable  rapidity, ..and  that  vesication  should  ensue,  at  adult 
age,  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  That  is  the  most  useful  period; 
and  when  the  full  action  of  cantharides  is  longer  delayed,  whether  by 
some  defect  in  the  remedy,  or  by  a  subdued  irritability  of  the  skin, 
the  curative  effect  is  commonly  less  obvious. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  in  a  philosophical  as  well  as  practical 
sense,  that  time  has  various  influences,  according  to  the  modification 
of  disease,  its  seat,  its  duration,  the  constitution,  sex,  age  of  the  sub- 
ject, &c. 

But,  in  no  respect  is  the  influence  of  time  so  remarkable  as  seen  in 
the  difference  of  results  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases ; 
in  which  respect  counter-irritation  is  on  a  par  with  other  remedial  in- 
fluences. When  inflammation  is  recent,  the  usual  rapidity  with  which 
cantharides  operates  is  best  suited  to  almost  all  forms  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  it  has  run  into  a  chronic  state,  and  has  become  the  subject 
of  habit,  it  frequently  happens  that  tardy  suppurants,  such  as  setons, 
issues,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  &c.,  are  highly  useful  (§  535,  &c.).  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  results  as  it  respects  the  time 
of  these  cutaneous  agents,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  often  much  overrated ;  especially  the  advantage  of  a 
suppurating  surface  in  chronic  diseases.     It  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  in 
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these  cases,  that  there  is  something  to  be  discharged,  either  **  concoct- 
ed matter,"  or  such  as  refuses  to  be  concocted. 

893,  h.  Although  it  be  true  that  chronic  inflammations  oppose  to 
counter-irritants  the  obstinacy  of  morbid  habit,  and  naturally  suggest 
the  iong-continued  and  uninterrupted  influence  of  issues,  &c.,  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown,  that,  in  most  cases  of  low  indolent  inflamma- 
tions, they  are  surpassed  by  a  frequent  succession  of  blisters.  This 
experience,  too,  has-  mostly  banished  from  use  the  Sftvine  ointment, 
and  other  agents,  which  were  but  lately  and  lai'gely  employed  to 
maintain  the  action  instituted  by  cantharides.  The  diflerence  goes, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  analogous  facts,  in  illustrating  some  of  the 
profound  problems  of  organic  life.  The  uninterrupted  action  of  issues, 
the  prolonged  ulceration  of  vesicated  surfaces,  &c.,  are  more  or  less 
apt  to  establish  a  morbid  habit  peculiar  to  the  modifying  agents;  and, 
although  it  be  a  first  step  in  the  series  of  changes  which  are  necessa- 

2  to  establish  the  full  recuperative  process,  the  pace  is  retarded  by 
e  habit  induced.  To  break  this  force  of  habit,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  intermit  the  agent  during  the  time  required  by  the  healing  of  a  blis- 
ter. The  curative  impression  remains,  and  the  irritability  of  the  or- 
gan diseased  undergoes  an  increased  sincepttbility  to  the  agent  at  its 
successive  renewals.  Each  repetition  gains  upon  the  last,  and  often 
presents  the  aspect  of  cumulative  influence.  The  principle  is  shown 
m  relation  to  many  things,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  antimo- 
ny, opium,  &C.,  in  former  sections  (§  550-556,  558  b,  889  tn). 

The  influence  of  habit  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  artificial  change  induced  in  chronic  inflammations  by  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  issues,  &c.,  grows  out  of  the  analogous  habit  which 
the  agent  establishes  in  the  artificial  or  curative  disease,  which  soon 
lapses  into  that  chronic  state  which  is  less  and  less  sensibly  felt  by 
parts  morbidly  affected ;  while  those  parts,  and  the  entire  system,  are 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the  artificial  irritation,  and  by 
which  this  irritation  loses  still  farther  its  sympathetic  and  curative  in- 
fluences upon  the  morbid  conditions  for  which  it  is  instituted.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  irritations  be  employed,  the  habit 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  neither  established  in  respect  to  the  system, 
nor  the  parts  diseased,  nor  in  respect  to  the  artificial  condition ;  but 
every  successive  repetition  of  the  irritation  produces  nearly  as  pro- 
found an  impression  as  the  first  (§  150,  151).  Here,  too,  along  with 
the  coincident  effects  of  numerous  internal  agents,  we  may  call  up  the 
advantages  of  repeated  leeching,  as  presented  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion (§  926). 

The  same  great  principles  are  concerned  in  all  the  cases.  An  ele- 
gant philosophy  obtains  throughout ;  and,  although  founded  upon  the 
great  Institutions  of  Organic  Nature,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
the  qualifying  circumstances  that  are  incident  to  the  instability  of  the 
vital  properties,  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  and  converted  to  the  high 
practical  purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  only  by  a  careful,  impar- 
tial, and  unremitting  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 

893,  t.  The  principles  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  (§  893,  k)  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  other  practical  facts  connected  with  the  success 
of  counter-irritation.  The  impression  upon  the  skin,  for  instance, 
must  be  carried  U\  a  certain  intensity,  and  that  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease,  and  other  obvious  contingencies.     If  it  be 
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slight,  the  necessary  impression  may  not  have  been  made ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  in  excess,  then  it  may  disturb  not  only  the  general 
fiinctions  of  the  body,  but  aggravate  the  inflammation  which  it  is  the 
design  of  the  remedy  to  relieve.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  with  the  action  of  remedies,  when  adminbtered  inter- 
nally,  as  it  respects  their  doses. 

Another  important  point  to  be  observed  is  the  extent  of  the  surface 
over  which  an  jirtificial  Witation  should  be  established.  This  will 
manifestly  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  upon  the  nature 
of  the  irritant,  upon  the  extent,  force,  and  situation  of  die  dbease,  Sec. 
If  the  usual  acent,  cautharides,  be  employed,  and  the  surface  irritated 
be  of  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  insufficient  to  break  in  upon  the  mor- 
bid process,  however  intense  may  be  the  artificial  irritation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  if  a  very  large  surface  be  irritated,  its  sympa- 
thetic influence  may  be  morbific,  although  the  artificial  irritation  be 
not  intense.  The  difference  in  effects  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  attends  the  small,  deep  bum  of  moxa  and  an  extensive  superfi- 
cial scald ;  the  former  being  of  no  importance,  while  the  latter  may 
be  speedily  fatal. 

But,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  an  extensive 
surface  vesicated  by  cantharides,  and  by  scalding  water;  and  this 
probably  arises  mostly  fi^m  the  difference  in  the  times  which  the 
remedies  occupy.  In  the  former  case,  the  system  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  sympathetic  influences,  and  may  be  but  little  disturbed, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  impression  upon  the  system  is 
proportioned  to  its  instantaneousness ;  and  the  extent  of  the  surface 
irritated  being  g^at,  a  violent  shock  is  the  consequence.  In  other 
words,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  great  intensity,  with  great 
suddenness,  and  prostrates^  at  once,  the  energies  of  organic  life  be- 
yond their  recuperative  nature  (^  150,  151,  228  b,  479,  509). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  certain  parallel  between 
the  effects  of  vesication  by  cantharides  and  scalding  water,  whether 
upon  a  small  or  an  extensive  surface, — scarcely  exceeding  the  par- 
tial coincidence  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  small  and  large  vesications  by  cantharides,  and  to  ex- 
pound again  the  principles  concerned  in  the  effects  of  agents  which 
operate  gradually  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  difference,  indeed,  is 
so  great  between  the  effects  of  vesication  when  the  gradual  result  of 
cantharides,  and  those  which  are  instantly  induced  by  scalding  water, 
that  we  may  safely  vesicate  an  extent  of  surface  by  the  former  ag^nt 
which  it  might  be  fatal  to  attempt  by  the  latter  (§  891,  m).  The  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication 
with  great  rapidity,  is  far  less  cui*ative,  and  oflener  disturbs  the  con- 
stitution, than  when  vesication  over  the  same  extent  of  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  common  plaster. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  inflammations,  especially  of  a  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  character,  and  not  affecting  important  organs,  in 
which  a  rapid  and  violent  irritation  of  a  very  small  surface,  as  by  moxa, 
will  sometimes  overcome  the  disease.  But  these  intense,  sudden,  and 
limited  irritations,  in  affections  of  any  of  the  impoitant  viscera,  are 
never  useful. 

If  the  disease  be  of  a  different  character  from  ingaramation,  as  the 
suddenly  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  that  are  incident  to  indigea- 
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don,  or,  as  in  colic,  &c.,  the  rapid  irritation  which  .is  produced  by  the 
rabefacients  may  then  afford  immediate  relief,  and « more  effectually 
than  might  be  yielded  by  the  vesicating  action  of  cantharides.  These 
tubefacients  are,  also,  often  abundantly  efficacious  in  the  declining 
stages  of  articular  rheumatism,  or  in  low  chronic  states  of  that  disease. 
But  this  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation  which  will  also 
yield,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  some  internal  remedies  which 
exert  no  salutary  influence  upon  the  common,  or  other  modifications 
of  inflammation. 

893,  k.  The  vesicating  plaster  is  generally  made  too  small  to  yield 
all  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable.  Four  inches  square  is  a  com- 
mon size  for  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  while  six  or  eight  inches 
square  are  not  only  equally  safe,  but  far  more  efficient,  under  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  which  iustify  or  require  this  remedy.  Indeed, 
so  comparatively  safe  is  it  to  mstitute  an  extensive  irritation  by  means 
of  cantharides,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  properly  prepared,  and 
the  force  of  dbease  is  otherwise  moderated,  and  so  important  is  it  in 
certain  conditions  of  disease  to  effect  a  very  powerful  impression,  es- 
pecially in  the  cerebral  inflammations  that  refuse  to  yield  to  copious 
abstractions  of  blood,  that  I  have  sometimes  rescued  patients  by  the 
apparently  desperate  practice  of  vesicating  simultaneouslv  the  entire 
scalp  and  a  large  extent  of  surface  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Where  bloodletting  has  been^oroughly  practiced,  and  inflammation 
remains  obstinately  seated  in  some  great  vital  organ,  a  blister  of  twelve 
inches  square  will  sometimes  speedily  extinguish  the  disease,  when 
one  of  six  inches  would  be  insufficient 

But,  in  respect  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  vesication  of  the  scalp  is  entirely  inadmissible,  un- 
less the  irritability,  and  therefore  the  susceptibility,  arising  from  the 
morbid  state,  be  greatly  lessened  by  abstractions  of  blood,  cathartics, 
&c.  The  irritation  of  the  scalp  will  be  otherwise  propagated  with 
morbific  effect  upon  the  brain ;  which  arises,  in  this  instance,  partly 
through  continuous  sympathy  along  the  communicatine  vessels  (§ 
498).  Nor  is  it  expedient  to  incur  the  risk  when  immediate  danger 
is  not  impending,  but  to  apply  the  agent  to  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  same  objection  lies  agamst  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  eyes  and  ligaments  in  their  very  irritable  states 
of  inflammation.  But  if,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  have  lost  its  activ- 
ity, or  be  of  a  chronic  nature,  the  vesicant  is  then  most  efficient  when 
applied  near  to  the  part  affected.  It  sometimes  happens,  howevei*,  in 
chronic  conditions,  that  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  becomes 
sympathetically  affected  through  the  same  influences  from  the  parts  be- 
neath as  are  propagated  upon  them,  at  other  times,  by  vesicating  the 
overlaying  skin.  These  morbid  states  of  the  adjacent  surface  are  gen- 
erally obscurely  marked ;  though  sometimes  abundantly  apparent,  as 
in  active  forms  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  obscure  conditions  oft- 
en become  strongly  pronounced  by  an  irritative,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation which  is  set  up  by  vesicants,  and  by  leech-bites,  and  which 
commonly  aggravate  for  the  existing  time  the  natural  disease ;  though 
the  morbific  influence  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  leave  the  disease  as  it 
was,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  irritations  subside. 
.  893,  Z.  It  may  be  now  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  liability  of 
counter-irritants,  when  applied  near  to  a  part  inflamed,  to  increase  the 
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inflamniatioD,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  diseaae*  the  inten* 
Bitj  of  the  artificial  irritation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  aa  safe,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
apply  vesicants  and  rubefacients  immediately  over  the  affected  parts 
in  chronic  inflammations.  But  thb  is  far  from  being  true  of  moxa, 
where  the  affected  part  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  that  it  ma^  be  sometimes  perfectly  safe  and 
useful  to  place  an  epispastic  in  direct  contact  with  certain  inflam* 
matory  states  of  the  surface.  This,  however,  is  never  true  of  common 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  only  so  of  a  few  specific  varieties.  Even 
erysipelas  has  been  successfiilly  treated  in  this  manner ;  which  opens 
to  us  fltnother  illustration  of  the  principles  upon  which  remedial^  agents 
operate.  The  disease,  being  a  specific  modification  of  inflammation, 
has  not  the  disposition  to  subside  spontaneously  which  belongs  to  com- 
mon inflammation.  The  remedial  agent,  therefore,  varies  the  mode 
of  inflammation,  and  thus  introduces  a  modification  in  which  the  prop- 
erties of  life  are  brought  into  recuperative  action.  But,  it  is  otherwise 
with  common  inflammation,  since  the  virtues  of  cantharides  are  such 
as  to  aggravate  this  condition  when  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  part  affected.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  thera- 
peutical effect  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  applied  to  a  bum  or 
a  scalded  surface;  since,  in  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  state  is 
turned  from  the  common  standard,  and  admits  of  the  institution,  by 
other  irritants,  of  modifications  more  favorable  to  the  recuperative 


893,  m.  With  the  qualifications  now  made,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants,  that  they  will 
be  curative  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  seat 
of  disease.  Their  salutary  effects,  like  their  morbific,  depend  more 
upon  this  approximation  than  upon  any  special  sympathetic  relations 
between  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  the  particular  internal  organs ; 
since  it  is  mostly  by  contiguous  sympathy  that  these  agents  produce 
their  curative  effects  (§  497). 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment 
in  what  particular  tissue  of  compound  organs  tlie  disease  is  seated. 
Inflammations  of  either  are  alike  affected  by  irritants  as  they  are  by 
loss  of  blood ;  but  varying,  in  all  the  cases,  according  to  the  general 
vital  constitution  of  the  several  parts  (§  160,  151). 

893,  n.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  lim- 
it itself  to  the  tissue  which  it  invades,  and  that  its  extension  to  other 
tissues  of  the  same  organ,  or  to  other  parts,  is  by  remote  or  by  contiff* 
nous  sympathy  (§  497,  498).  It  is  also  partio«larly  true  <i  certam 
tissues  that  they  are  apt  to  extend  the  violence  of  their  remote  influ- 
ences upon  parts  of  similar  organization ;  especially  in  specific  forms 
of  inflammation.  Thus,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is 
very  apt  to  invade  the  pericardium,  and  sometimes  the  dura  mater ; 
and,  the  peculiar  inflammation  which  constitutes  the  mumps  (cynanche 
parotidea),  often  involves  the  testes  or  the  mammae.  There  is  much 
reason  to  think,  in  the  former  case,  where  the  heart  so  often  partici- 
pates, that  the  inflammation  is  first  propagated  to  the  pericardium,  and 
subsequently  from  that  organ  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  heart  (§  141, 
525-529).  In  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  the  mumps,  the  affection  of 
the  parotid  will  frequently  subside  when  the  other* glands  become  af> 
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fected ;  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  have  undergone  a  metastasis, 
or  to  have  been  virtually  translated  from  one  part  to  another.  Artic^ 
ular  rheumatism  affords  constant  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  in  its 
rapid  and  successive  invasions  of  different  joints,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  subsides  in  one  as  it  springs  up  in  another. 

Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  error  in  the  pathological  construction  of 
this  extension  and  subsidence  of  the  disease,  which  has  led  to  a  very  com- 
mon error  in  practice.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
disease  from  one  part  to  another,  an  actual  movement  of  the  complaint 
— something,  prooably,  after  the  manner  of  the  gases,  as  represented 
in  a  former  section  (§  350^,  n).  The  phenomenon,  in  consequence, 
has  long  borne  the  significant  name  of  metastans  ;  and  if  gout  happen 
to  go  from  the  foot  to  the  stomach,  it  wanders  so  much  out  of  its  way 
that  it  gets  in  the  stomach  the  well-knovm  and  expressive  name  of 
misplaced  gout.  As  all  men,  therefore,  are  greatly  moved  in  their  prac- 
tical habits  by  theoretical  views  (§  4),  it  is  no  less  common  to  imagine 
that  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  may  be  driven  or  invited  back  to 
its  appropriate  place.  Hence  the  applications  which  are  made  to  the 
primary  seat  of  the  affection,  but  from  which  disease  has  taken  its  de- 
parture. And  so,  also,  counter-irritants  are  applied  to  the  parotid 
Sland,  should  the  testes,  or  mammsB,  become  affected  in  mumps,  in 
le  expectation  of  calling  back  the  disease  which  is  so  far  astray. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  nothing  con* 
cemed  but  the  ordinary  operation  of  sympathy,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ed to  render  the  treatment  appropnate  and  intelligible  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  pathology.  All  the  ambiguous  results  are  di- 
'  rectly  referable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power,  which  now  presents  itself  in  the  compound  aspect  of  a  mor- 
bific and  remedial  aeent  among  parts  which  have  either  strong  natu- 
oal  relations,  or  which  are  especially  susceptible  of  morbific  influences 
diat  result  in  the  condition  which  is  the  supposed  subject  of  transla- 
tion from  one  part  to  another ;  while,  in  its  turn,  the  sympathetic  dis- 
ease propagates,  after  the  manner  of  vesicants,  curative  impressions 
upon  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

Secondly,  the  artificial  irritation  excited  with  a  view  to  recalling 
the  disease  (as  in  vesicating  the  joints  when  gout  attacks  the  stomach, 
and  this,  too,  even  when  that  organ  maybe  the  primary  and  only  seat 
of  the  affection)  is  very  different  from  the  modification  of  inflamma- 
tion which  constitutes  &e  pathological  state  of  the  disease  itself,  and 
therefore  would  not  become,  by  any  reflected  influence  upon  the  parts 
beneath,  a  substitute  for  it ;  while  it  is  certainly  an  anti-pathological 
mode  of  recalling  the  specific,  or  any  form  of  inflammatory  disease, 
in  deep-seated  parts,  since  counter-irritation  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  remove  inflammation  of  these  parts. 

The  foregoing  practice,  as  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  metastasis 
and  revulsion,  is  not  only  contra-indicated  by  physiological  laws,  but 
by  all  experience.  The  practice  has  been  wholly  directed  by  hypothe- 
sis, and  has  not  been  sustained  by  any  favorable  results.  We  need  go 
no  farther  in  proof  of  this  than  the  admitted  failure  of  M.  Louis,  in  his 
application  of  ''blisters  to  the  leffs,''  to  remove,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  the  gravest  forms  of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  intestine,  liver,  &c.,  which  befell  the  victims  of  *'  The  Ty- 
phoid Affection"  at  La  Charit6.    And  here  we  see  again  exemplified 
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in  the  extensiye  sway  which  may  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  aa« 
thority  of  a  faTorita  writer,  but  m  the  pernicious  tendency  of  con- 
clusions in  medicine  that  are  founded  upon  the  results  of  practice  as 
directed  by  errors  in  principles,  the  proneness  of  man  to  rest  his  in- 
quiries, his  hopes,  his  reputation,  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, upon  simple  views  of  the  most  abstruse,  stupendous,  and  com- 
prehensive Institutions  in  Nature, — the  Institutions  of  organic  life  (f 
4,  5{,  5^,  349  d,  350^-^50}).  But,  let  us  have  an  example  in  rela- 
tion to  vesication  to  counter-irritation  by  cantharides^  as  propounded 
by  the  great  head  of  the  Necroscopic  School.     Thus : 

"  Bluters^'^  says  M.  Louis,  '*  aught  to  he  bamshed  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  typhoid  affection."  *'  If  they  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  patients  who  have  recovered, 
it  was  by  prolonging  it  a  little." 

Again.  ^  I  have  not  only  rejected  vencatian  from  the  treatment  of 
pneumonitis ;  I  have  also  ceased  to  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericar* 
ditisy  '*  IIow  can  we  believe  that  the  effect  of  a  blister  is  to  check 
an  inflammation,  when  this  blister  is  one  inflammation  superadded  to 
another  ?"  !  "  In  thoracic  inflammations,  their  usefulness  is  neither 
strictly  demonstrated  (according  to  the  numerical  method),  nor  even 
probable." 

"  One  thing  is  most  assuredly  beyond  question^  and  we  should  never 
be  weary  of  repeating  it :  that  the  therapeutic  vcdue  of  blisters  is  not 
known  ;  that  it  must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  numerous  and  carefully* 
noted  facts,  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  known  about  it" 

If  the  reader  be  not  conversant  with  the  history  of  that  kind  of 
*' experimental  philosophy"  upon  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
founded,  or  with  the  efibrts  which  are  in  prog^ss  to  gire  it  an  as- 
cendency over  the  philosophy  which  Nature  teaches,  he  may  obtain 
some  knowledge  ot  their  extent  by  referring  to  foregoing  sections  (§ 
6i  a,  349  df  350}  kk.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  Essay  on 
the  Writings  of  M.  Louis,  vol.  ii.). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  applying  blisters  to 
the  extremities  for  the  relief  of  cerebral,  or  hepatic,  or  intestinal,  in* 
flammation,  &c.,  let  them  be  directed  to  the  organs  which  are  the  seats 
of  disease,  by  applying  them  over,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  respective 
regions. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  metastasis  and  revulsion,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (especially  as 
witnessed  in  the  successive  development  and  subsidence  of  disease 
as  they  obtain  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  mumps),  the  whole  system 
is  constantly  supplying  examples  of  the  accession  of  one  disease  as 
the  sympathetic  consequence  of  another,  and  the  subsequent  decline 
of  the  primary  affection  as  a  sympathetic  result  of  the  secondary  de- 
velopment And  here,  by-the-way,  we  are  presented,  in  the  natural 
process,  with  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  principle  upon  which 
counter-irritants  operate  in  subduing  diseases  remote  from  the  seat  of 
their  application ;  and  we  may  thus  readily  comprehend  how  it  hap- 
pens that  the  discharge  from  an  ulcer,  or  a  seton,  or  blbter,  Sec,,  wiQ 
be  suddenly  arrested,  or  the  superficial  parts  turned  into  the  worst 
conditions,  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  some  internal  part. 

The  foregoing  play  of  sympathies,  however,  is  far  from  bein?  equal- 
ly true  of  all  orgaas,  or  of  all  forms  of  disease.     It  is  most  distinct- 
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ly  ^pronounced  where  pulmonary  phthisis  is  preceded  by  gastric  de^ 
rangement,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  former  often  takes  the  lead 
and  relieveSf  for  awhile,  the  latter  affection ;  but  only  again  to  light  up 
indigestion,  and  ulcerative  inflammation  in  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue (§  803,  804).  But,  it  is  rare,  perhaps  never,  that  remote  diseases 
are  favorably  impressed  by  any  form  of  disease  that  may  happen  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  such  conditions 
never  fail  to  aggravate  or  to  maintain  any  affections  that  may  be  re- 
motely situated. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  analogy  between  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  diseased  parts, — between  the  rise  and  decline  of  diseases,  in 
certain  parts,  as  consequences  of  each  other,  and  the  curative  effects 
of  many  internal  agents,  that  a  vast  number  of  therapeutists,  overlook- 
ing the  relations  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  all  other  parts,  confound 
these  internal  remedies  with  the  external  counter-irritants ;  classing 
them  all  under  the  name  of  revulsives  or  counter-irritants.  And  here 
is  opened  another  wide  door  to  an  excessive  abuse  of  violent  internal 
agents,  and  where  we  may  well  contrast  the  ten-gi*ain  alterative  dose* 
of  tartarized  antimony,  and  the  most  powerfully-irritating  cathar- 
tics, administered  with  a  view  of  establishing  counter-irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  with  that  prejudice  against  bloodletting,  which 
sees  nothing  of  the  counter-irritant  in  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  And 
how  well  does  not  all  this  submission  to  theory  admonish  us  of  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  are  ef- 
fected by  loss  of  blood  (§  4)  !  We  all  know  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  tartar  emetic.  But  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  same  philosophy 
from  among  the  cathartics ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  helping  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  such  cases,  or  of  arrestine  another  evil  (§  878) 
upon  a  more  selfish  principle.  Let  us  go  to  the  erudite  and  ablest 
work  on  Materia  Medica  for  an  example ;  and  we  will  have  others 
respecting  certain  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  a  future  section  (f 
960).     Thus,  then,  Pereira : 

''  Pliny  truly  observes  that  the  juice  of  the  elaterium  apple  is  d^- 
gerous  when  applied  to  the  eye ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck  mentions  that 
some  of  it '  getting  accidentally  into  the  eye  in  one  instance,  it  occa- 
sioned severe  pain  and  inflammation,  with  an  erysipelatous  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  that  continued  the  following  day.'  We  have  a  farther 
proof  of  its  irritant  properties  in  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  fingers  of  those  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  swallowed, 
therefore,  elaterium  irritates  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane,  and  oc- 
casions vomiting  and  violent  purging."  '*  In  some  dropsical  cases,  I 
have  known  a  single  dose  discharge  several  pints  of  fluid  from  the 
bowels.  The  gripings,  and  the  increased  number  of  evacuations, 
prove  that  the  irritation  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  coat,  but  is  ex- 
tended to  the  muscular  coat.  Under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose,  the 
pulse  is  excited,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  and  sometimes  furred,  and 
great  thirst  is  produced.  Considered  with  respect  to  other  cathartics, 
we  find  it  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  purgative 
effect." — Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 

And  yet  is  this  cathartic  commended  above  all  other  hydrogoguea 
for  the  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  even  boldly  so,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
producing  counter-irritation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  inflammation  whicl^ffects  the  fingers 
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when  the  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin.  It  should  he  also  said  of  ^so 
valuable  a  work  as  that  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made^^ — 
valuable  as  a  systeni  of  Materia  Medica, — that  Pereira  approves  the 
practice,  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  principle.  The  principle  is 
thus  stated  by  the  author : 

'*  Its  effects/*  he  says,  **  in  dropsy,  are  two-fold ;  first,  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid ;  secondly,  the  stoppage  of  anv  fiuther  effusion  in 
consequence  of  the  fnetastasis  of  vital  action  mm  the  seat  of  the 
dropsy  to  the  intestinal  membrane/* 

And  again,  he  says,  "  In  apoplectic  affections,  elaterium,  as  a  drastic 
cathartic,  sometimes  proves  serviceable  on  the  principle  of  counter^' 
ritation. 

That  is  the  doctrine.  A  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to  the  in- 
testinal canal ;  and  such  is  the  virtual  effect.  The  reader  will  readily 
•upply  corresponding  examples,  and,  as  he  meditates  upon  the  philos- 
ophy and  its  bearings  upon  mankind,  he  may  come  to  the  conclusion, 
it  not  already  in  the  way,  that  some  practical  advantages  may  yet 
accrue  to  the  world  from  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents  (§  904  c,  960). 

Opposed  to  metastasis,  revulsion,  counter-irritation,  &c.,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  repulsion.  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  vesicating  the  joints 
in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  there  is  a  strong  array  of  oppo> 
site  opinions.  The  objections  to  the  practice  are  founded  upon  the  same 
pathological  conclusions  that  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  ulcers,  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  &c. ;  it  being  supposed  that  it  is  oflen  the  effect  of 
counter-irritants  to  repel  (as  it  is  called)  the  disease  from  the  joints, 
and  to  establish  it  upon  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  other  important  or- 
gans. This  supposed  effect,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  I  have  just  considered,  or  the  induction  of  disease  to  sound 
parts  by  counter-iiritation.  In  one  case,  the  advocates  of  metastasis 
suppose  that  they  invite  disease  from  one  part  to  another  not  diseased; 
in  the  other  they  are  employed  in  driving  disease  from  the  affected 
part  to  another  part  not  affected. 

That  is  the  tnodus  operandi.  But,  its  fallacy  is  shown,  at  once,  by 
the  flitting  character  or  gout  and  iheumatism ;  suddenly  subsiding  in 
particular  joints  and  as  suddenlv  invading  others,  or  attacking  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  when  counter-irritants  are  not  employed.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  known  that  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  the  heart  is  a  very 
common  attendant  of  articular  rheumatism ;  and  the  fact  that  acute 
gout  is,  at  present,  rarely  treated  by  vesication,  yet  as  frequently  as  ever 
mvades  important  organs,  disproves  the  assumption  as  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  blisters  to  produce  these  results.  But,  I  am  not  advocating  the 
employment  of  counter-irritation  in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  certainly  not  till  the  intensity  of  disease  is  greatly  subdued  by 
antiphlogistics  of  a  sedative  nature. 

In  connection  with  the  last  remark,  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  free  bloodletting,  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  strongly  opposed,  upon 
the  ground  of  its  tendency«to  involve  the  heart  in  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation. But,  in  all  the  reputed  cases,  the  inflammation  had  probably 
already  affected  the  heart  before  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  consti- 
tuted cases  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  If  loss  of 
blood  will  more  speedily  surmount  the  disease  in  any  other  part  than 
the  united  force  ^  all  other  means,  it  cannot,  surely,  fail  of  a  corra- 
qponding  effect  upon  the  main  source  of  the  circulation. 
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893,  o.  Among  the  evil  consequences  of  vesication  is  a  bad  condi- 
tion of  cutaneous  inflammation,  Which  either  refuses  to  subside,  and 
annoys  the  patient  by  its  excessive  irritation,  or  it  results  in  extensive 
ulceration,  or  in  gangrene.  These  conditions  are  owing  to  a  very 
morbid  state  of  the  skin,  ^nerally  consequent  on  some  formidable 
disease  affecting  the  great  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  especially  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  mucous  tissue  (§  698,  V),  They  add,  of  course,  greatly 
to  the  evils  of  the  disease,  and  hasten  a  fatal  termination,  which  is  apt 
to  ensue  upon  the  disease  itself.  These  effects  of  blisters  are  most 
frequently  witnessed  in  scarlatina,  and  often  along  with  swollen,  and 
ulcerated,  or  sphacelating,  fauces.  But,  happily,  they  are  rather  rare ; 
certainly  less  frequent  than  is  surmised  by  many.  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  which  gives 
rise  to  these  consequences ;  no  more  so  than  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
predisposition  to  erysipelas  which  is  often  established  by  abdominal 
affections  (§  698, 1).  From  their  rarity,  also,  an  apprehension  of  their 
possible  occurrence  should  never  deter  us  from  the  use  of  blisters. 

Strangury  is  another,  and  a  frequent  evil  of  cantharides,  though  it 
do  not  often  seriously  exasperate  the  disease.  The  urinary  bladder 
has  no  strong  physiological  relations  beyond  its  own  system  of  organs, 
and  pain  is  not  apt  to  prove  morbific,  of  itself  (§  140,  422,  891  m). 
There  is  no  way  of  preventing  its  occurrence  in  particular  subjects 
with  any  certainty. 

893,  p.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  injuries  which  are  produ- 
ced by  vesicants,  especially  by  cantharides  (§  893,  o).  These  unfavor- 
able results,  indeed,  are  commonly  reg^ded  as  the  principal  ones  to 
which  the  common  epispastic  is  liable.  But,  there  are  others,  which, 
though  too  often  neglected,  are  fiu:  more  important,  since  they  are 
frequent,  and  often  determine  a  fatal  issue  of  disease.  These  evils 
arise  from  morbific  influences  which  are  propagated  abroad  either  by 
too  intense  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  from  creating  the  irritation  un- 
der unfavorable  circumstances. 

It  is  the  last  condition  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  blisters,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  superficial  ob- 
servers, have  led  to  the  denunciation  of  this  important  antiphlogistic. 

The  inauspicious  states  for  vesication  depend,  especially,  upon  too 
exalted  irritability  of  the  parts  diseased,  or  of  other  organs  ;  particu- 
larly of  the  heart  and  general  circulatory  system.  If  blisters,  or  oth- 
er counter-initants,  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  this  state  of  morbid  irri- 
tability, the  diseased  parts  aie  roused  to  a  greater  intensity  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  to  a  more  violent  movement ; 
so  that  a  series  of  untoward  results  is  thus  instituted,  which  sympa- 
thetically, and  mutually,  aggravate  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  new 
morbid  developnients,  till  the  multiplying  circles  of  sympathy  may  be 
arrested  only  by  their  own  fatal  tendency.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  many 
of  those  terrible  inflammations,  and  structural  lesions  of  all  organs, 
which  abound  in  M.  Louis'  work  on  the  Typhoid  Affectum^  and  which 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  most  important  principles  in  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics,  were  owing  to  the  cause  now  under  consid- 
eration ;  since  this  distinguished  man  was  about  as  hostile  to  blood- 
letting as  he  became  toward  vesication,  after  witnessing  its  feaiful  ef- 
fects in  the  complicated  malady  which  will  be  long  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  medicine. 

Tt 
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The  system,  ia  ^e  ftdvaxicad  Mages  of  feyer,  is  generally  in  an  irri* 
Cable  state,  is  oppressed  with  local  congestions  and  inflammations ;  or, 
whether  so  or  not,  the  artificial  irritant  becomes  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  often  adds  to  the  dangers  it  was  intended  to  avert.  This, 
indeed,  is  especially  the  time  when  such  useless  local  irritations  should 
be  avoided,  or  quieted  if  they  exist  Remaining  inflammations  and 
congestions  should  be  treated  with  as  little  additional  disturbance  to 
the  system  at  large  as  may  be  possible  in  those  advanced  stages  of 
fever  which  were  the  subjects  of  Louis'  experiments,  and  of  too  many 
others.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  counter-irritants  for  their 
removal,  they  should  be,  at  least,  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affect- 
ed organs,  where,  alone,  they  can  be  of  any  avail. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  direct  and  immense  advantages  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  antimonials,  &g.,  we  realize  more  sensibly  the 
force  of  their  importance,  in  acute  inflammations,  at  least,  when  we 
consider  that  without  the  antecedent  aid  of  one  or  another,  but  of 
bloodletting  especially,  we  are  completely  cut  off*  from  the  benefits  of 
counter-irntation.  Nay,  more ;  so  great  are  the  prejudices  against 
the  principal  remedy  for  inflammation  and  fever,  or  so  sparing  is  its 
application,  that  cathartics  inflict  many  evils  when  they  might  other- 
wise be  rendered  highly  salutary,  or  their  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
epispastics,  supeitieded. 

In  all  grave  inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  most 
useful  effects  of  cathartics,  or  to  their  safety,  and  is  absolutely  the  only 
condition  under  which  counter-irritation  ^ould  be  attempted.  Just 
as  long,  also,  as  the  disease  may  remain  in  force,  or  general  or  local 
abstractions  of  blood  may  continue  to  be  useful,  vesication  should  be 
delayc^d.  This  remedy  may  then  succeed  with  the  most  happy  effect 
upon  any  remaining  disease,  even  though  it  have  passed  into  some 
other  form  than  that  of  inflammation. 

In  the  chronic  states  of  inflammation,  whether  of  important  or  un- 
important, parts,  a  frequent  renewal  of  blisters  will  effectually  sur- 
mount many  obsitinate  maladies.  But  here,  again,  these  agents  are  oft- 
en powerless,  though  not  as  mischievous  as  in  acute  inflammation,  tiU 
decisive  bloodletting  have  been  adopted,  and,  not  unfrequently,  often 
repeated .  This  is  every  day  witnessed  in  those  advanced  stages  of  indi- 
gestion, where  a  low  chronic  gastritis,  denoted  by  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  where,  too,  the  liver  has  generally  become 
more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.  Vesication  will  not  reach  this 
con<lition,  till  general  bloodletting  or  leeching  shall  have  been  duly  pre- 
mised ;  and  cases  are  not  uncommon,  where,  after  repeated  and  large 
abstractions  of  blood,  such  is  the  force  of  morbid  habit,  that  the  dis- 
ease finally  issues  in  copious  haematemesis.  There  are,  also,  many  of 
the  fluctuating  states  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  indigestion,  where  no 
inflammation  has  invaded  the  stomach,  in  which  blisters  over  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  without  any  other  remedial  agent,  bestow  great 
relief.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  at  once  improved,  and  the  pa- 
tient started  along  upon  the  road  to  health,  and  placed  in  a  state  for 
the  full  and  rapid  influence  of  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  The  anal- 
ogyi  too,  in  these  cases,  with  the  useful  effects  of  tonics  and  stimulants 
in  others,  contributes  farther  light  upon  the  therapeutical  influences  op 
the  latter  remedies  (§  890}).  Again,  among  the  sequelad  of  fevers  is 
constantly  before  us  a  variety  of  phases  of  indigestion  in  which  vesi- 
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cation  of  the  epigaatric  and  hepatic  regions  brings  great  relief  to  the 
sufferer,  when  this  remedy  ia  properly  sustained  by  a  well-regulated 
diet,  and  other  salubrious  habits. 

893,  q.  There  are  numerous  remedies,  besides  those  which  have 
been  under  consideration,  that  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  counter-irritation,  and  yet  exert  an  alterative  action  peculiar  to 
each.  This  is  even  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  leeching;  the  initation 
of  the  bites,  and  even  the  new  action  which  is  instituted  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin  by  the  leeches,  being  analogous  to  the  irritative  pro- 
cess which  is  set  up  by  the  true  counter-irritants  (§  498). 

But  there  are  great  modifications,  in  these  respects,  between  the  lo- 
cal influences  of  leeching,  and  the  effects  of  the  true  counter-irritants; 
and,  if  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  large  group  of  agents  under  the 
denomination  of  local  alteratives,  as  set  forth  in  my  Materia  Medica, 
we  shall  see,  that,  in  all  the  instances,  each  substance  has  an  altera- 
tive action  peculiar  to  itself;  wiiile,  in  many  of  the  cases,  as  with 
iodine,  the  mercurial  plaster,  veratria,  camphor,  &c.,  there  are  asso- 
ciated influences  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  counter-irritants.  These,  however,  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  absolute  irritation  which  the  several  agents 
may  produce  in  the  skin ;  some,  as  gum  ammoniac  plaster,  proving  a 
very  positive  irritant,  and  affording  relief  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joints  more  in  virtue  of  this  counter-irritation  than  of  alterative 
prm)erties  peculiar  to  the  agent. 

That  common  principles,  however  modified  in  their  general  aspect, 
and  however  varied  in  the  details  relative  to  the  several  agents,  re- 
spectively, are  concerned  in  the  principal  results,  is  obvious  from  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  organic  laws,  and  especially  so  from  occa- 
sional coincidences  in  the  curative  effects  of  all  the  agents  now  under 
consideration.  We  see,  for  example,  in  cases  of  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  that  almost  any  one  of 
these  local  alteratives  will  sometimes  yield  complete  relief.  We  see 
it  following  the  application  of  either  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  ammonia, 
or  mercury,  or  iodme,  or  even  of  simple  friction,  &c. ;  and,  if  we  next 
regard  the  corresponding  effects  of  many  internal  remedies  for  the 
same  conditions  of  disease,  we  shall  not  fail  to  detect  a  coincident  and 
harmonious  philosophy  throughout. 

In  connection  with*  the  foregoing  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
who  may  be  baffled  in  their  attempts  upon  indolent  tumors  of  low  in- 
flammatory growth,  to  know  the  advantages  that  have  oflen  accmed 
to  myself  from  the  frequent  application  of  a  small  number  of  leeches. 
Where  they  may  refuse  to  yield  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  vesi- 
cants, or  iodine,  &c.,  may  ultimately  prove  efficient,  when  they  might 
have  been  powerless  without  the  antecedent  influences  of  leeching. 
The  tumors,  indeed,  may  not  apparently  have  yielded  in  the  least  to 
the  virtues  of  the  leech ;  but  this  remedy  will  have  placed  the  diseased 
par^  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  agents.  The 
principle  has  been  variously  before  us  (§  556,  c),  and  may  i^ceive  an- 
other exemplification  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  general  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  to  the  salutary  effects  of  vesication,  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  151). 

893,  r.  In  all  hemorrhages  from  important  organs,  we  should  regard 
vesication  as  a  remedy  next  in  impoitance  to  the  general  and  local  ab- 
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•traction  of  blood,  if  the  latter  be  also  appropriate,  aa  it  commonly  it 
in  die  early  stage  of  die  disease ;  and  when,  at  more  advanced  periods, 
Nature  tdtes  on  this  recuperatiye  effort,  vesication  is  the  principsl 
remaining  means  by  which  wo  may  contribute  an  aid  that  timely  blood- 
letting would  have  greatly  surpassed,  and  would  have  given  to  ait 
what  ultimately  belongs  to  Nature  (§  805) 
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SUMMARY  REVIEW  OP  THE  GENERAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY OF  THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  REMEDIAL 
AGENTS. 

'^t  seenu^  to  me  that  the  explanation  which  represents  Nature  always  pursuing  a  nni- 
han  coarse  in  her  operations,  drawing  the  same  resists  from  the  same  pnnciples,  has  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  than  that  which  shows  her  separating,  as  it  were,  tfau  phe- 
nomenon £rom  all  the  others,  in  the  way  which  she  prcnlaces  it/'— %ichat. 

**  Medicines  differ  from  poisons,  not  in  their  nature,  but  in  their  dose."— Liivn.bv8. 

**  NaTURA  malum  8XMTUN8  QXSTITAT  MAGROPSRB  MXDIRI."— GaLBN. 

''NaTURA  RXPUaNAHTI,  NIHIL  PROFICIT  MIDICINA." — CXLflUS. 

"  NaTURA  DXPICnVTX,  QUICqVAM  OBTIVXT  MXDICA  AR8,  PXRIT  iBGXR."— HiPPOCRATXS. 

894,  a.  The  philosophy  which  concerns  the  operation  of  morbific  and 
'  remedial  agents  was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  and  subse- 
quently in  an  Essay  which  contributes  to  the  third  volume  of  that 
work.  The  question  has  been  also  presented,  incidentally,  in  different 
parts  of  these  Institutes.  But,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present 
work  that  its  consummation  shall  consist  of  a  distinct  exposition  of  the 
important  matter  now  before  us,  in  the  form  of  a  summary  review  of 
the  relative  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  former  sections. 

894,  h.  In  approaching,  again,  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents^ 
1  may  first  repeat  the  most  essential  points, — that  the  vital  principle 
is  a  real  substantive  agent,  of  which  the  vital  properties,  irritability, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  elements,  superadded  to  organic  beings  after  the  cre- 
ation of  their  structure ;  that  the  nervous  power  was  superadded  only 
to  the  animal  kingdom;  that  all  organic  functions  are  carried  on, 
through  their  instruments  pf  action,  by  the  four  vital  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  animated  beings ;  that  all  vital  agents,  whether 
stimulant  or  sedative,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  operate 
directly  upon  these  properties,  when  the  nervous  power  is  not  con- 
cerned in  developing  motion  or  changes ;  that  all  disease  consists  in  a 
modification  of  these  properties  and  a  consequent  change  of  function, 
and  is  therefore  only  a  variation  of  the  natural  states ;  that  the  vital 
property  sensibility  possesses  a  modification  which  I  have  denomina- 
ted sympathetic  sensibility ;  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  vital  agent, 
and,  like  other  agents,  develops  motion  and  induces  changes  by  acting 
upon  the  organic  property  irritability,  and  is  exclusively  the  exciting 
cause  of  motion  in  animal  life ;  that  this  power  or  property  of  the  vital 
principle  in  animals  may  be  called,  in  a  direct  mmmer,  into  increased, 
or  preternatural,  operation  by  direct  impressions,  physical  or  moral, 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves  ;  that  this  pow- 
er is  the  efficient  agent  of  remote  sympathy,  is  brought  into  operation 
by  impressions  niade  upon  sympathetic  sensibility,  which  are  trans- 
mitted by  this  property  of  animal  life,  through  sensitive  nerves,  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  there  develop  the  nervous  power,  which  is  re- 
flected, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  irritability  of  such  parts  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  various  influences  hitherto  expounded,  and 
thus  become  the  exciting  cause  of  motion,  of  morbific  or  therapeutical 
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changes,  &c.,  tn  those  parts  upon  which  its  impressions  are  made  ; 
that  the  oervoos  power  is  susceptible  of  modifications  by  the  causes 
which  bring  it  into  universal  operation,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  thus  oartakes,  under  the  influence  afiU  own  nature^  of  the  special 
virtues  or  each  exciting  cause,  to  which  principle  is  due  its  alteratiye 
effects  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes ;  and,  finally, 
that  a  common  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy,  wheth- 
er the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  power  be  displayed  in  maintain- 
ing the  concerted  action  of  the  healthy  organism,  or  in  deranging  thaa 
action,  or  in  restoring  disordered  movements,  or  as  the  power  may  bo 
concerned  in  developing  motion,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  when  prop- 
agated immediately  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  without,  of  course, 
the  intervention  of  sensitive  nerves. 

895.  These  several  fundamental  points  have  been  critically  present- 
ed in  former  sections  (now  too  numerous  for  special  reference},  and 
they  have  all  an  immediate  interest  in  the  operation  of  remedies. 
They  form  the  great  principles  which  concern  the  natural  operation 
of  vital  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore,  fundamental  in  the  production  and 
cure  of  disease.  The  plan  of  Nature  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  consist* 
tet,  and  sublimely  beautiful,  in  its  foundation.  The  details  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  harmonious  variety  and  intricacy,  yet  susceptible 
of  the  most  complete  analysis.  We  trace  the  complexities  to  the  am- 
•titutional  nature  of  the  organic  properties, — to  their  liability  to  multt* 
tudinous  variations  from  their  natural  state,-— to  the  various  natural  mod* 
ifications  which  they  sustain  in  different  tissues  and  organs, — to  the 
variety  of  those  organs,  and  the  differences  in  their  respective  func- 
tions,— to  their  intricate  connections  and  dependences  by  means  of 
sympathy, — and  to  the  endless  variet;y  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues  of 
foreign  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic states  of  every  part,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent 

Such  are  the  great  points  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  but  most  of  all,  as  it 
regards  my  present  inquiry,  are  the  various  considerations  relative  to 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  hitherto  set  forth, 
and  through  which  I  interpret  all  the  influences  produced  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  that  are  remote  or  but  slightly  distinct 
from  the  direct  seat  or  their  operation,  and  often,  in  part,  upon  their 
direct  seat  of  action,  unless  such  influences  are  propagated  by  contin- 
aous  sympathy. 

^  896.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  physiological  principles. 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  relates,  also,  to  the  corresponding  ef- 
fects of  moral  causes.  The  wound,  or  the  poison,  or  the  errhine, 
which  convulses  the  muscles,  the  want  of  air  which  determines  respi- 
ration, the  impression  of  light  which  guides  the  motion  of  the  iris,  the 
irritation  of  faeces  or  of  urine  which  maintains  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  the  food  which  excites  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  the  cathartic  which  purges,  the  emet* 
ic  which  vomits,  the  narcotic  which  arrests  diarrhcea,  or  allays  irrita- 
bility, or  induces  sleep,  the  gastric  stimulant  or  the  remote  inflamma* 
tion  which  rouses  the  sanguiferous  system,  or  the  sedative  which  pros- 
trates the  circulation,  or  as  one  or  another  may  destroy  life,  produce 
their  effects  through  a  common  law  which  is  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  and  it  is  through  that  same  law  that  the  complex  organization 
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moves  on  in  hanopony  in  all  its  parts,  that  tbe  mind  brings  into  action 
the  voluntary  muscles,  that  syncope  is  removed  by  pungent  vapors,  or 
by  a  current  of  air,  or  by  a  dash  of  water,  that  cold  to  the  surface  de* 
termines  the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-born  being,  that  warmth  to 
the  skin  instantly  rouses  all  the  processes  of  life  in  certain  prostrating 
conditions  of  disease,  that  cold  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  mechani- 
cal irritation,  reanimates  the  torpid  hibernating  animal,  and  sends 
up  his  temperature  from  forty  or  less  to  near  a  hundred  degrees,  that 
the  first  contact  of  solid  food  with  the  stomach  diffuses  a  warmth  over 
the  cold  surface  of  the  famished  traveler,  or  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
do  the  same,  that  shame  or  anger  suffuses  the  countenance,  or  fear 
withdraws  the  blood  firom  the  circumference  to  the  centre  and  bathes 
the  skin  in  perspiration  or  renders  the  urine  redundant  and  the  blad- 
der irritable,  that  cold,  when  suddenly  applied,  as  suddenly  increases 
the  excretion  of  urine,  or  the  hot  bath  determines,  as  suddenly,  its  ex^ 
pulsion,  that  offensive  odors,  offensive  sights,  and  even  their  recollec- 
tion, lead  to  instant  vomiting,  or  to  purging,  or  to  syncope,  that  an 
hour^s  change  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  suspends  pertus- 
sis or  promotes  digestion  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  that  one  passion 
cures  the  most  obstinate  maladies,  or  another  is  instantly  ratal,—- 
each,  and  all,  I  say,  determine  their  effects  through  one  common  law 
which  is  relative  to  the  nervous  power.  Anatomy  and  experiment 
confirm  what  each  phenomenon,  and  all  united,  proclaibn  the  work  of 
that  mystic  power,  operating  on  those  organic  properties  which  are 
the  moving  springs  ot  every  action,  the  prpximate  cause  of  every  ef- 
fect; nor  can  another  intelligible  solution  be  rendered  for  a  single 
phenomenon  now  expressed,  or  thousands  of  similar  import,  while 
every  other  must  be  in  conflict  with  the  pronunciations  of  Nature  and 
the  demonstrations  of  art.  Nor  will  an  attempt  be  made  (an  attempt 
that  shall  .commend  itself  to  the  understanding)  now,  or  hereafter,  to 
controvert  the  philosophy  which  is  here  presented.  The  first  step  in 
its  overthrow  must  be  the  overthrow  of  Nature.  All  must  bow  to 
this  conclusion,  however  unacceptable  to  the  humoralist,  or  unpalata- 
ble to  the  materialist. 

897.  It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  dis- 
ease is  perfectly  simple,  as  also  that  which  concerns  its  cure ;  that  dis- 
ease is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  deviati(m  of  the  properties  of 
life  from  their  natural  standard,  and  a  consequent  corresponding 
change  in  the  functions  over  which  they  preside ;  that  the  artificiiu 
cure  consists  in  a  restoration  of  those  properties  and  functions  by 
making  upon  the  former  certain  impressions  i^ich  enable  them  to 
obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health  ;  that  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues  operate  like  the  truly  morbific,  but  less  profoundly 
in  their  therapeutical  doses,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  their  cure  con- 
sists in  establishing,  in  a  direct  manner,  certain  morbid  alterations  in 
the  already  diseased  properties  and  actions  of  life  which  are  more 
conducive  to  the  natural  tendency  that  exists  in  the  vital  properties  to 
return  from  morbid  to  their  natural  states. 

898.  It  follows,  therefore,  when  disease  subsides  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedial  agents,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  great 
law  of  recuperation,  which  is  brought  into  sensible  operation  by  the 
production  of  morbid  states  which  are  favorable  to  its  development. 
But,  if  disease  terminate  fatally,  it  is  owing  either  to  morbid  ahen* 
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dons  which  traoBcend  the  recaperative  tendency,  qt  to  physical  ob- 
stacles which  have  resulted  from  the  altered  vital  conditions.  If  ^s- 
ease  subside  without  the  intervention  of  art,  it  arises  from  the  opera- 
tion alone  of  that  natural  principle  which  has  been  established  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  Of 
this  we  have  remarkable  and  striking  examples  in  sraall-pox,  measles, 
^tc.  For  wise  purposes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  principle  of  mutability 
has  been  established  in  the  properties  of  life,  and  it  is  through  this 
principle,  which  is  designed  for  useful  ends  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  variously  altered  from  their  natural  state  by 
physical  and  moral  causes  ;  but  it  is  this  very  principle  which  enables 
them  to  receive  salutary  impressions  from  remedial  agents  (just  as 
they  do  from  morbific),  and  to  return  to  their  natural  condition. 

899.  The  chancres,  therefore,  to  which  the  properties  of  life  are  lia- 
ble, are  almost  of  endless  variety ;  depending,  as  we  have  variously 
seen,  upon  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes,  habits,  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  age,  sex,  &c. ;  and  whenever  they  become  dis- 
eased, they  pass  through  a  variety  of  progressive  changes  till  thev 
reach  the  acme  of  their  morbid  states.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  remedial  agents  begin  their  operation,  a  series  of  other  changes 
sets  in,  and  continues  in  regular  progress  until  it  ends  in  health.  The 
pathological  conditions,  therefore,  of  any  given  disease  are  constantly 
varying,  and  may  require  frequent  variations  of  treatment. 

900.  It  being  only  necessary  to  establish  a  peculiar  morbid  change 
in  diseased  conditions  that  shall  favor  the  operation  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  their  healthy 
state,  a  very  few  remedial  agents  may  be  all  that  are  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  that  result ;  while  experience  shows  that  our  materia 
medica  is  encumbered  with  superfluities.  Take  a  large  variety  of 
pathological  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  are  presented  by  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  certain  uniform  change  should  be 
established  by  the  remedies,  but  only  such  as  shall  favor  the  recupera- 
tive tendency.  Bloodletting  brings  about  one  kind  of  change,  cathar- 
tics another,  antimony  anoUier,  mercury  another,  and  so  on ;  while 
each  of  these  agents  may  prove  perfectly  curative  in  many  cases  of  all 
the  modifications  to  which  inflammation  is  liable  from  absolute  mor- 
bific agents.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  each  one  produces  changes 
peculiar  to  itself,  while  the  changes  induced  by  either  will  be  as  vari- 
ous as  the  natural  modifications  of  disease  (§  756,  a).  And  just  so  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  will  tend  to  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fever.  This  disease  will  sometimes  yield  to 
almost  every  thing  in  the  materia  medica,  and  may  be  sud4enly  bro- 
ken up  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  But  ever^  agent  exerts  chan- 
ges in  the  morbid  properties  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  but  such  chan- 
ges as  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  pass,  afterward, 
Uirough  a  succession  of  spontaneous  changes  under  the  restorative 
principle,  till  they  end  in  health.  There  is  no  other  philosophy  that 
will  account  for  any  of  these  phenomena,  while  they  all  concur  in 
demonstrating  its  foundation  in  nature.  Hence,  also,  I  may  add,  what 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  expound,  the  occasional  salutary  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions, and  through  which,  in  part,  I  have  attempted  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  inflammation.    In  these  exam- 
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pies,  the  alcoholic  stimulants  do  but  introdace  morbid  conditions  that 
are  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process,  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  on 
a  par  with  loss  of  blood. 

901.  Nevertheless,  a  distinction  is  very  properly  made  into  curative 
and  morbific  agents^  however  the  former  may  be  productive  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  commonly  are,  in  their  medicinal  doses,  when  they  do 
not  correspond  with  the  existing  pathological  conditions.  Their  ab- 
solute mode  of  action,  however,  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and  al- 
though, in  a  general  sense,  remedial  agents  exert  their  salutary  ef- 
fects by  inducing  new  pathological  states,  and  are  generally  liable  to 
produce  disease  when  exhibited  in  health,  these  morbid  states,  when 
not  excessive,  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  the  full  exercise  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency.  On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  class  of 
agents  which  are  more  profoundly  morbific,  and  whose  results  tran- 
scend the  natural  recuperative  process.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  these 
consequences  that  we  employ  the  other  class  of  morbific  agents.  Or, 
there  are  yet  other  means,  like  exercise,  air,  &c.,  whose  influences 
are  of  the  mildest  alterative  nature,  and  appear  to  co-operate  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  a  tendency  to  restoration  which  had  already  begun ; 
or,  as  in  hoophig-cough,  where  the  restorative  process  is  often  easily 
introduced.  Our  remedies,  therefore,  are  curative  by  substituting 
new  pathological  conditions,  and  nature  does  the  rest ;  and  it  is  only 
with  a  view  to  a  right  interpretation  of  their  modus  medendi  that  I 
have  any  disposition  to  depart  from  established  phraseology,  or  to  con- 
foaad  the  operation  of  remedies  with  that  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease  ($  893,  c,  d). 

That  what  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  substitution  of  one  patholog- 
ical state  for  another,  in  l^e  cure  of  disease,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
contribution  which  nature  receives  from  art,  seems  to  be  abundantly 
obvious ;  though  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  made  appears  not 
to  have  been  rightly  apprehended  by  all.  As  a  change  arises  when 
efficient  agents  operate,  and  as  that  change,  by  the  supposition,  is  not 
a  restoration  of  the  morbid  to  the  natural  state,  it  is  necessarily  a  new 
pathological  condition.  And  so,  also,  of  the  unaided  changes  which 
Nature  institutes,  till  the  natural  state  is  fully  established.  Bloodlet- 
ting, and  emetics,  it  is  true,  will  be  sometimes  follow*ed,  as  in  pleuri- 
sy and  croup,  by  an  almost  immediate  subsidence  of  the  symptoms ; 
but,  during  their  rapid  operation,  they  have  only  introduced  new  con- 
ditions of  the  pathological  states  which  enable  the  morbid  properties 
to  resume,  at  once,  a  near  approximation  to  their  healthy  standard. 
It  is  certain  that  art  can  accomplish  nothing  more. 

902,  a.  I  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  manner  in  which  remedial 
agents  produce  their  effects  upon  parts  remotely  situated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  their  application ;  and  this,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  is  through  re- 
mote, continuous,  or  contiguous  sympathy ;  the  agents  exerting  their 
direct  impression  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Re- 
mote, and  probably,  also,  contiguous  sympathy,  are  conducted  by  the 
nervous  power  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  gangli- 
onic systems ;  while,  as  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  contmuous 
sympathy  is  independent  of  the  nerves.  When,  however,  these  en- 
ter into  the  structure  of  parts,  as  in  animals,  they  have  a  certain  con- 
tingent participation.  But  their  primary  connections  may  be  wholly 
severed,  and  msease  ihay  be  yet  propagated  continuously  along  the 
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part  to  which  they  appertained ;  at  we  obserre,  ako,  in  plants.  It 
appears,  therefore^  that  in  these  examples,  the  morbid  condition  is 
extended,  in  a  continuous  manner,  from  the  organic  properties  of  one 
point  to  the  next  in  apposition. 

902,  h.  I  haye  variously  shown  that  the  nerrous  power  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  is  liable  to  be 
variously  developed  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  to  be  so 
modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  virtues  of  such  agents,  that  it 
produces,  more  or  less,  in  diseased  parts,  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  action,  the  changes  which  the  agents  them- 
selves would  exert  were  they  applied  directly  to  the  remote  organs.  The 
nervous  power  may  be,  also,  equally  determined  with  a  morbific  or  cu- 
rative effect  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  great  ner- 
vous centre ;  or  upon  any  of  its  radiating  parts.  The  philosophy  is 
also  exactly  the  same  when  one  diseased  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in 

KIs  that  are  remote ;  and  when  disease  in  remote  parts,  that  has 
n  maintained  by  affections  of  other  parts,  subsides  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  it  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  a  perni- 
cious modification  of  the  nervous  power  that  had  been  constantly 
propagated  by  means  of  die  latter  upon  the  former. 

902,  c.  The  type  of  the  foregoing  philosophy  exists  in  various  pro- 
cesses which  are  naturally  ^oing  forward  in  the  animal  body.  A  sin- 
gle example  of  this  nature  is  a  key  to  the  whole  labyrinth.     Thus  : 

'*  The  whole  system  of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action 
by  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  firom  the  mouth  to 
the  anus,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs." 

Mechanical  irritation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
effect,  as  broadly  stated  in  the  foregoing  law  of  sympathy.  Tickling 
the  fauces  provokes  vomiting,  irritating  the  anus  produces  purging, 
and  thus  are  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  and  those  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  even  the  liver  and  the  salivary  glands, 
brought  into  unusual  action  by  slight  mechanical  irritation  of  we  fau- 
ces or  anus.  Irritate  the  same  tissue  in  the  nose,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  thrown  into  another  mode  of  action ;  irritate  the  larynx, 
and  another  mode  is  excited ;  call  up  the  recollection  of  the  finger  in 
the  fauces,  and  the  mind  may  determine  all  the  sensible  results  of  an 
active  emetic. 

There  is  the  flpreat  principle.  It  is  greatly  the  work  of  the  nervous 
power,  excited  in  one  series  of  the  cases  by  impressions  transmitted 
from  distant  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  other  by  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  same  central  parts.  It  is  through 
that  principle  that  emetics  and  cathartics  produce  their  most  sensible 
manifestations,  and  the  same  is  concerned  in  all  their  less  obvious  in- 
fluences upon  every  part  but  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  except  as 
continuous  sympathy  may  contribute  a  part  of  the  influences  which 
extend  to  the  hver,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  concerns  the  respiratory 
movements,  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary 
exemplification  of  the  most  entangled  operations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er. The  modus  operandi  may  be  repeated  in  its  exemplifying  rela- 
tions to  this  subject.  The  point  of  departure,  in  the  process,  is  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  fit>m  which  the  impression  is  transmitted 
through  the  pneumogastnc  nerve,  as  well  as  through  the  ganglionic^ 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  where 
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the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected  upon  the  organic  proper- 
ties of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  through  the  various  motor  nerves 
of  those  (MTgans.  These  muscles  are,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, and  the  thorax  expanded  (^  233},  500  e,  514  I,  &;c.). 

If  the  foregoing  simple,  demonstrable  exemplification  be  duly  com- 
prehended, there  can  be  no  difficulty  with  all  the  rest.  In  the  exam- 
ple of  sneezing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eyes 
(§  514,  l)t  the  process  is  more  complex,  and  shadows  forth  the  far 
more  intricate  movements  that  are  in  progress, — ^the  almost  end- 
less circles  of  sympathy  which  are  taking  place, — during  the  progress 
or  decline  of  disease,  or  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  a  cathartic,  &c. 

902,  d.  Physiological  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  abound  in 
the  animal  organization,  and  supply  the  most  ample  gix>und  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  effects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  their 
wide  range  of  influences.  The  modifications  of  the  circles  of  sympa- 
thy which  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in  coughing,  crying, 
laughing,  yawning,  &c.,  are  a  imitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great  and 
precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
The  only  difference  is,  that,  when  disease  is  established  in  a  part,  or 
when  remedial  agents  operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are 
altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course,  the  organic  actions  over  which 
they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter  cases,  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  nervous  power  more  or  less  mod- 
ified in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  firom  thence  reflected  through  oth- 
er nerves,  or  other  fibres,  to  the  same  or  other  parts,  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  modification,  disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated 
in  those  parts.  However  complex,  and  variable^  therefore,  the  phe- 
nomena, nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  through  which 
all  these  changes  are  produced. 

902,  e.  When  an  emetic  operates,  the  modus  operandi  is  essentially 
similar  to  what  happens  in  respiration.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the 
atomach  being  the  point  of  departure,  a  different  influence  is  propa- 
gated to  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  with  the  special  vital  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  tissue,  with  the  compound  nature  of  the  stomach,  with  the 
special  relations  of  this  organ  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  dec.  (§  138,  149, 150,  <8tc.),  while 
the  nervous  power  is  also  modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar virtues  of  the  emetic  (§  227).  The  most  sensible  result,  as  in 
respiration,  depends  upon  the  reflection  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  respiratory  muscles,  while  another  current  descends  through  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  stomach.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as  a  cathartic, 
then  a  new  chain  of  actions  is  established,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles,  while  a  current  of  the  nervous  power  is  propaga- 
ted upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  (§  233f ). 

902,yi  But,  in  the  foregoing  case,  somethings  more  happens  than  in 
the  natural  processes.  Here  the  exciting  cause  possesses  peculiar  vir- 
tues, is  of  a  morbific  nature,  and  it  not  only  makes  peculiar  impres- 
sions upon  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  its  virtues,  but  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.    If  the  stomach  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  direct  impres- 
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sion  upon  that  -organ,  or  the  change  wfatcb  an  emefdc  may  effect  m 
its  Tital  condition,  will  be  more  or  less  raried  from  wbat  is  exerted  in 
a  state  of  health.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomadi 
more  or  less  by  this  direct  influence  (§  514  &,  658).  But  the  nervous 
power  is  also  modified  according  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
omnic  properties  of  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  abroad,  with  alterative 
efltoct.  Upon  various  parts  of  the  system.  According  to  a  law  by  which 
diseasea  parts  are  far  more  susceptible  of  influences  from  vital  sdm* 
uli  than  such  as  are  not  diseased,  the  modified  nervous  power  will  fall 
with  far  greater  effect  upon  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  organic 
properties  and  actions  of  one  may  be  profoundly  and  permanently  af- 
fected, while  the  latter  are  only  moderately  and  very  temporarily  in- 
fluenced. In  consequence,  also,  of  the  deep  effect  which  the  mo(]Qfied 
nervous  power  exerts  on  the  diseased  parts,  they  may  return,  at  once, 
to  their  natural  state  (§  841). 

But  the  milder  influences  which  are  set  up  by  the  nervous  power 
upon  parts  in  health,  or  in  comparative  exemption  from  disease,  play, 
also,  tneir  part  in  the  salutary  process.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as 
a  cathartic,  impressions  are  transmitted  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  nervous  power  developed 
and  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  these  impressions,  and  radia- 
ted abroad  as  when  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  emetic  upon  the 
stomach,  and  with  effects  corresponding  to  this  new  development  and 
modification  of  the  nervous  power. 

Again,  the  skin  is  influenced  in  the  foregoing  manner,  and  this  or- 
gan transmits  that  impression  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  devel- 
ops and  modifies  the  nervous  power  accordingly,  when  it  is,  as  in  the 
other  instance,  reflected  abroad,  and  is  felt  by  various  parts  according 
to  their  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Various  other  circles  of  sympathy 
of  the  same  nature  set  in,  and  become  too  complex  for  analysis ;  but 
all  may  fall  with  one  concurring  curative  effect  upon  the  diseased  sus- 
ceptible organs.  Thus  every  part  may  have  an  allotment  in  the  cu- 
rative process ;  as  more  distinctly  expounded  in  foregoing  sections 
(§  143,  c,  and  references). 

902,  g.  We  thus  see  that  when  vomiting  springs  from  the  operation  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  ofUn  from  ipecacuanha,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
consequences,  and  a  minor  one,  of  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  gas- 
tn>-mucou8  membrane.  Otlier  and  far  more  powerful  influences  are 
determined,  simultaneously,  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions 
of  distant  and  diseased  parts  (perhaps  as  distant  as  the  most  remote 
extremity),  by  the  same  nervous  power  that  shook  the  respiratory 
organs  during  the  act  of  vomiting.  And  often,  indeed,  does  it  happen 
that  those  influences  are  propagated  with  the  most  profound  OTOCt, 
when  the  act  of  vomiting  fails  of  being  consummated ;  and  nausea, 
alone,  shall  send  with  prostrating  effect  the  modified  nervous  power 
over  the  whole  system ;  when  we  shall  see  it  simultaneously  bathing 
the  whole  surface  with  perspiration  ;  pouring  the  saliva  from  the 
mouth ;  breaking  down  a  tumultuous  excitement  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries ;  starting  on  the  instant  a  torrent  of  bile,  and  an  equal  effusion 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  call- 
ing up  a  magnificent  play  of  sympathies  for  the  evacuation  of  the  flu- 
ids, after  the  manner  of  an  active  purgative, — these  very  effusions, 
also,  instituting  other  circles  of  sympathy,  which  join  in  the  great 
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work  of  curative  movements.  Should  vomiting  now  follow,  then  shall 
you  speedily  see  the  vital  energies  returning, — the  cold,  pale  skin 
giving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  perRpiration,^-the  sunken 
features  starting  into  the  fullness  of  health,— the  gastric  suffering  gone 
as  a  luxury  obtained,-^he  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distress  con* 
verted  into  calm  tranquillity, — the  headache  dissipated, — the  twang 
of  the  croup,  or  the  grrunt  of  pneuiponia,  no  longer  soun^ng  an 
alarm ; — ana,  all  this  stupendous  succession  of  events,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  nausea  to  the  restoration  of  the  vital  energies  and  the  near 
resolution  of  disease, — composing  a  most  astonishing  consecutive  se- 
ries of  sympathies, — ^may  require  less  time  than  I  have  hastily  era- 
ployed  in  this  general  allusion  to  the  subject.  And  now  can  it  be  en- 
tertained that  this  has  been  the  result  of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of 
chemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  with  the  phenomena  1 

902,  h.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  example  oi  the  principle 
which  concerns  the  modus  operandi  of  all  curative  or  morbific  agents, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  and  of  all  the  developments  of  disease  that 
arise  as  sympathetic  consequences  of  each  other,     hi  respect  to 
emetics,  however,  it  should  be  considered  that  all  do  not  produce  the 
foregoing  efiects,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  .the  emetic,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses 
the  organic  properties.     This  explains  the  difference  in  results  be- 
tween tartanzed  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  wa- 
ter, tickling  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  undigested  food, 
the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  surgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  offensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  theit  recollection ; 
while  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  greater  number  should  lead  the  phil- 
'osophical  inquirer  to  pause  at  &e  physical  doctrine  of  absorption, 
and  survey  the  othor  difficulties  with  which  it  is  fatally  encumbered. 
902,  i.  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more 
slowly  produced,  as  when  mercury  gradusiily  induces  salivation,  and 
brings  the  whole  system  under  its  influence,  or  when  small,  and  re- 
peated doses  of  tartarized  antimony  overcome  inflammations  of  the 
lun^,  &c.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each  suc- 
cessive dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  influence  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomacn  establishes  progres- 
sive changes,  till  an  absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in 
certain  parts,  as  when  mercury  salivates ;  while  the  analogous  influ- 
ences which  are  everted  on  parts  already  diseased  supplant  the  natu- 
rally morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from  which  the 
organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.    But 
these  impressions  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interval  be 
lone  between  the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  agents  as  only 
prcduce  their  effects  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not 
Doing  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  tendency,  will  throw  off 
the  artificial  impression,  and  Uie  original  intensity  of  disease  will  be 
thus  restored.     The  process  which  I  am  now  considering  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cumtdative  effect  of  remedial  agents,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  others,  and  the  ultimate  results  are  pronounced 
with  varying  degrees  of  suddenness.    This  is  also  influenced  by  pei 
culiarities  of  constitution,  or  of  susceptibilities  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  changes  now  under  consideration ;  and  therefore  is  it,  toat  sal- 
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ivation  maj  be  tpeedily  induced  in  one  tubject  by  less  than  a  grata 
of  calomel,  while  no  amount  of  the  remedy  will  pn>duce  this  effect  in 
others.  And  so  of  the  morbific  effects  of  digitalis ;  an  agent,  also, 
which  exemplifies  the  instantaneousness  with  which  alteratives  may 
produce  an  explosion  of  disease,  although  no  symptoms  bad  admon- 
ished us  of  its  approach.  This  principle  concerns,  also,  the  predia* 
position  to  disease  which  is  formed  by  miasmata,  the  virus  of  small* 
pox,  of  hydrophobia,  &c. 

902,  k.  The  permanent  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supplies  an  elegant 
parallel  with  the  foregoing  uninterrupted  influences  of  the  same  pow- 
er as  developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents.  This  power  oper- 
ates as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  muscles 
just  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as  blood  does  to  the  heart  and  capil- 
lary arteries.  And  now,  if  we  mutilate  the  inferior  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  observe  the  sphincter  ani  when  relaxed  in  bad  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, or  regard  its  condition  when  the  spinal  cord  is  merely  divided, 
we  shall  se^  the  relative  bearing  upon  other  organs  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  connected  state,  but  with  injury 
of  the  brain,  and  how  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  an  independent 
influence  (§  47a>475,  476M81|  &c.,  514  g,  &c.). 

d02,  /.  When  moral  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of 
disease,  they  act  directly  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  each  mental 
affection ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  agents,  the  nervous  power 
thus  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well  upon  the  or* 
ganic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parts. 
The  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal 
abscess,  which  have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  operate  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paroxysms  of  anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly 
fatal.  In  these  cases  the  nervous  power  is  first  determined  with  a  fa- 
tal effect  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  nervous  centre. 

902,  m,  A  more  intricate  example  may  now  be  presented  relative 
to  those  natural  means  of  cure  -which  occur  in  a  former  section ;  such 
as  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  (§  855).  These  are  all  positive  rem- 
edies, and,  of  course,  they  have  their  modes  of  operating.  One  ex- 
ample will  open  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  How,  then,  does  change 
of  air  suddenly  arrest  an  obstinate  form  of  the  hooping-cough  1  There 
is  gastric  as  well  as  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  is  preternaturally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  many  causes. 
The  air  exerts  its  impression  upon  the  lungs,  and  upon  the  general 
surface  of  the  body.  But,  there  must  be  other  agencies  in  operation 
before  the  lungs  will  experience  relief.  These  agencies  appertain  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  is  developed  by  the  foregoing  impressions, 
and  reflected  upon  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  If  there 
be  disease  here,  it  is  more  or  less  relieved,  and  the  more  so,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  ultimate  salutary  impression  upon  the  lungs.  The 
abdominal  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
nervous  power  reflected  with  its  alterative  influence  upon  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous  tissue,  and  thus  ends  the  disease.  The  spasmodic  ac* 
tion  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is,  of  course,  arrested  by  withdrawing 
the  preternatural  operation  of  the  nervous  power  from  those  muscles,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  pulmonary  mucous 
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tissae  (§  902,  e).  And  so,  when  chanee  of  air  promotes  the  healiDK 
of  ulcers  upon  the  extremities ;  and  e£ouId  they  not  be  complicated 
with  derangement  of  the  abdominal  organs,  one  of  the  sure  evidences 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy  is  the  im- 
provement of  appetite  which  commonly  precedes  any  manifest  abate- 
ment of  the  remote  affections.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  also,  to 
the  control  which  air  and  exercise  frequently  obtain  over  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  (^  514  c,  525  c,  527  b).  It  is  conspicuously  seen  even  in  the 
operation  of  morbific  causes ;  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  subject  go 
to  illustrate  each  other  (§  657,  a).  The  principle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  medicine.  Its  laws  are  precise.  Their  knowledge  will 
lead  to  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  curative  efforts  of  Nature  (§ 
878,  905  6,  905i  b). 

903.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  distinction  between  impressions 
which  are  maae,  in  organic  life,  upon  irritability  and  sennbUity,  by 
vital  agents,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial.  The  latter  prop- 
erty is  the  subject  of  impressions  particularly  in  animal  life ;  though  it 
becomes  more  or  less  involved  in  organic,  in  all  its  natural  modifica- 
tions, by  the  accidents  of  disease.  But  the  special  modification  which 
I  have  considered  under  the  name  c^  sympathetic  sensibility,  performs 
the  important  part  of  transmitting  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres 
when  they  give  rise  to  sympathetic  movements  in  organic  life.  In- 
deed, the  whole  rhythmic  action  of  the  organism  is  maintained  by  the 
transmission  of  influences  from  all  parts  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
through  this  modification  of  sensibility,  and  a  consequent  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  the  organs,  as  each  may  require 
the  harmonizing  influence  of  this  great  regulating  property  of  the  vital 
principle  (§  233J). 

The  foregoing  is  the  only  agency  which  sensibility  exerts  in  oi'ganic 
life,  and  the  nervous  power  no  other  than  that  of  a  vital  agent,  acting, 
like  other  agents,  upon  irritability,  from  which  the  influence  is  impart- 
ed to  mobility.  This  we  have  also  seen  to  be  equally  the  case  in  ani- 
mal life,  when  voluntary  motion  is  performed.  In  all  the  cases,  how- 
ever, where  perception  is  excited,  either  common  or  specific  sensibility 
is  more  or  less  interested,  though  neither  modification  takes  any  part 
in  the  organic  or  animal  movements. 

If  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, of  irritation,  &c.,  the  preternatural  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is,  as  we  have  seen,  direct,  and  propagated  directly,  and  with 
very  various  effects,  upon  distant  parts.  In  this  process  the  motor 
nerves  are  alone  concerned,  and  therefore  sympauietic  sensibility  is 
not  brought  into  operation.  It  is  exactly  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  when  influences  are  transmitted  firom  one  or- 
van  to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres.  There 
IS,  therefore,  no  difference  in  the  principle.  The  experiments  of  Wil- 
son Philip,  Ace,  illustrate  the  direct  method  (§  477,  &c.) ;  the  consti- 
tutional action  of  remedies  the  indirect. 

904,  a.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  ofieets  of  the  nervous 
power,  it  is  important  to  regard  its  nature  as  liable  to  modifications 
from  the  slightest  influences,  both  physical  and  moral.  This  is  evin- 
ced by  all  the  phenomena,  is  analogous  to  the  natural  and  artificial 
modifications  ot  irritability  and  sensibility;  and  according  to  its  modi- 
fications, and  other  concurring  causes  hitherto  expounded,  it  produces 
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changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  functions  $  establishing  or  re- 
moTing  disease,  or  killing  in  an  instanL 

I  say,  therefore,  again  and  again,  as  more  deeply  seated  than  all 
things  else  at'  the  foundation  of  medical  philosophy,  the  nerrous 
power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed,  or  modifi- 
ed in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  according  * 
to  these  changes,  but  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  accordine 
to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  and 
the  part  upon  which  the  remote  cause  may  operate  (§  233|).  Thus, 
as  I  have  said,  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a 
drop  of  cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles. 
Another  impression  from  the  same  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  articular  rheumatism  (§  649  h-d,  657, 
ice).  Mercurial  ointment  will  determine  the  nervous  power  special- 
ly upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the  same  eflects  arise  from 
the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach.  Gantharides,  internally  or 
externally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  degree  of 
impression  by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the 
nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  vomiting  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  while  it  simultaneously  reflects  the  same  power  upon  the 
skin,  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of  which  perspiration  is  a  con- 
sequence,— and  so  on.  But  these  examples  embrace  only  certain 
parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others,  they  are  far 
noore  complex, — one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of  oth- 
ers, till,  th]:ough  a  single  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  skin,  various  circles  of  morbific  or  remedial  sympathies  may  be 
instituted.  Narcotics  induce  peculiar  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power  when  they  are  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  the  power 
thus  modified  is  not  only  reflected  upon  various  distant  parts  with 
effects  corresponding  with  its  modifications,  but  especially,  also,  upon 
the  organic  and  animal  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Hence  the  obtuseness  of  the  senses,  and  the  venous  congestions  of 
the  brain,  which  follow  their  improper  administration. 

904,  b.  We  have  seen  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,  &;c.,  will 
destroy  life,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  before  one  act  of  inspiration 
can  be  made,  and  that  the  odor  of  the  acid,  when  swallowed  oy  man 
in  speedily  fatal  doses,  is  indistinguishable  in  the  blood,  or  within  the 
organism  (§  350 ^  p,  827  d),  Wedemeyer  and  Miiller  testify  to  the  fa- 
tal eflect  of  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  within  a  single  second, 
when  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit.  And  so  of  strychnia.  It  is 
also  allowed  by  Miiller,  who  defends  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  all 
cases,  that  from  a  minute  to  tWQ  minutes  are  necessary  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  other  substances.  The  case  is  a  plain  one ;  the  contradic- 
tion obvious  (§  494,  dd).  Besides,  the  action  of  these  poisons  must 
begin  at  the  instant  of  their  contact  with  the  living  parts,  and  what  is 
progressive  throughout  the  entire  second  of  time  is  physiologically  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Magendie  kills  '*  the  most 
vigorous  dogs"  by  applying  to  the  fauces  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  '^  after  two  or  three  hurried  inspirations/'  Tereira  says  that  he 
'*  once  caused  the  imtantaneoui  death  of  a  rabbit  by  applying  its  nose 
to  a  receiver  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  pure  acid.  The  animal  was 
killed  without  the  least  struggle."  And  so  did  Magendie.  Pereira  adds, 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature,  <<  the  rapid  action  of  the  poisons  seems 
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almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  absorption."— Pebeira's 
Mat,  Med.y  p.  27,  242.  The  experiments  by  Stilling  and  Van  Deen 
settle  the  question  as  to  absorption  (§  494).  Consider  the  action  of 
opium.  Apply  it  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  the  local 
impression  is  such  that  it  immediately  arrests  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments. Apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  it  instantly  lessens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  &c.  Now  combine 
these  phenomena,  when  <n)ium  exerts  its  direct  action  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  indirectly  upon  me  heart,  capillary  system,  &c.,  and  consider 
the  natural  relations  between  the  stomach  and  nervous  centres.  Take 
a  substantia],  physical  feet,  as  supplied  by  the  advocates  of  absorption. 
Thus: 

'*  It  is  verv  singular/'  says  Sigmond,  **  that  a  pill  of  opium,  admin- 
istered by  tne  stomach  at  night,  will  be  vomitea  wp  in  the  morning, 
^Ut  having  produced  its  narcotic  efect.  This  la  an  observation  whidi 
V  an  Swieten  originally  made." — Siohond's  Lectures,  &c 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  which  I  have  propounded  clears  up  the 
obscurity,  and  admits  or  the  only  explanation  (§  512,  h), 

''  I  am  acquainted  with'  a  physician  in  London,"  says  Sismond, 
'*  who,  on  taking  opium,  although  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  will  have 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  a  scarlet  efflorescence"  (§  891,  e). — Ibid, 

Is  not  this  phenomenon  due  to  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is 
concerned  when  indigestible  food  occasions  analogous  eruptions,  or 
when  they  spring  up,  as  in  infancy  especially,  from  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal derangements,  or  when  the  blotches  of  a  surfeit  vanish  during  the 
operation  of  an  emetic,  or  as  croup  disappears  under  the  same  influ- 
ence 1  Turn  to  the  experiments  of  Philip,  Alston,  Hall,  Stilling, 
Buniva,  Van  Deen,  Rreimer,  Procter,  Girtanner,  Johnson,  &c.,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  conclusion  (§  399, 483,  Exp.  21, 484, 
485,  826  &).• 

The  following  are  other  facts  which  demonstrate  the  local  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  the  dependence  of  their  constitu- 
tional efiects  upon  the  lavra  of  sympathy.    Thus  : 

••  An  imponderable  quantity  of  atropia,"  says  Pereira,  "  is  sufficient, 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil." 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  this  "  imponderable  quantity"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  analogous  efiect  of  imponderable  light  (§  514,  k),  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that 
of  the  formeft  The  cases  are  remarkably  parallel,  and  the  more  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  transmission  of  influences  through  sympathet- 
*  In  ooniieotkm  with  what  I  have  iooidenUDy  said  in  a  ibrmer  f  ection  of  the  adTinte- 

fea  of  opiom  in  the  oerebral  congeatioD  which  u  induced  by  the  intemperate  lue  of  aloo- 
olic  liqaon,  and  which  oonititates  a  prominent  part  of  delirium  a  nota  ($  691,  r),  I  may 
aay  that  we  witnen  here,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  iiritability  of  the  n 


ii  relieTed,  and  the  vobaidence  of  diaeaae  a«  a  conaequence,  not  only  the  special  modi&> 
cation  of  iirieability,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  canae,  but  also  the  special 
adaptation  as  a  remedial  agent  of  what  is  morbific  in  cerebral  coogestioiis  as  induced  bj 
•ny  other  caase  (^  ISO,  151,  191,  690,  668,  686  b). 

Bat,  although  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  aid  us  greatly  in  the  treatment  of  dia- 
ease,  we  may  not  proceed  upon  this  consideration  abne,  as  is  commonly  done,  more  em* 
pfrically,  in  delirium  a  potn.  Opium  rarely  fails  of  being  pendcious,  in  that  aflbction,  if 
Sere  be  much  gastric  or  hepatic  derangement,  until  thi^  condition  be  more  or  less  orer- 
come.  It  is  always  useful  to  premise  a  cathartic,  of  which  calomel  should  generally  Ibnn 
a  component  part ;  and,  in  many  casea,  bloodlettfaig  is  an  indispensable  remedy.  Bat 
here,  again,  the  exact  pathology,  and  the  complicatioiis  of  the  disease,  should  be  well  aa- 
oertained,  or  bloodletting  may  prove  as  peraicious  in  some,  as  opium  does  in  others. 

ffhere  are  also  certain  states  of  the  brain  attendant  on  maniacs  in  which  opium  ia  befr 
eflcial  i  but  we  muatbe  sure  of  the  right,  or  we  ahtU  be  awe  to  go  wrong. 

Uu 
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ic  sensibility  as  pronounced  in  an  expanded  nerve  and  as  implanted 
in  tile  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  therefore 
through  different  sensitive  nerves,  while  in  all  the  cases,  the  motor  nerve, 
and  the  part  which  is  impressed  by  the  nervous  power,  are  exactly 
the  same  (§  2d3|).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  exemplifying  the 
modification  of  the  nervous  power  by  preternatural  agents,  that  the 
motion  of  the  iris  is  very  different  under  the  different  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  74  a,  188^  <2,  514,  l). 

"  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,"  says  Sigmond,  '*  that  the  application 
of  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna  to  the  eye  was  not  applied  t#  any  prac- 
tical purpose  until  a  eentleman  by  accident  applied  a  piece  of  the 
herb  to  his  eye,  when  the  effect  remained  for  three  weeks,** 

He  states,  also,  that  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  be  produced  by 
only  approximating  the  leaves  of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  to  the 
eves.  This  is  a  closer  parallel  vnth  the  effect  of  light  than  the  prece- 
ding statement  by  Pereira. 

Observe  how  many  individuals  are  liable  to  violent  erysipelatous 
inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  fix>m  approaching 
only  within  a  few  yards  of  several  species  of  rhus ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  many  are  entirely  insusceptible  of  its  action,  as  many  are  of 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  (§  585,  b). 

Here,  again,  is  another  fact,  coincident  with  the  foregoing,  and  which 
also  elegantly  illustrates  the  different  natural  modifications  of  the  or- 

raic  properties ;  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  continuous  tissue 
133,  &€.).  "As  an  enema,"  says  Sigmond  (I  quote  from  the  advo- 
cates of  absorption),  "  hyoscyamus,  in  any  quantity,  cannot  be  given." 
Authorities  are  quoted  to  show  that  it  then  produces  delirium, 'and 
even  apoplectic  symptoms,  in  doses  that  are  inoffensive  when  admin* 
istered  by  the  stomach. 

The  snuff  which  regales  the  nose,  and  the  tobacco  which  equally 
delights  the  naouth,  are  violent  poisons  to  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ; 
and  the  constitutional  results  harmonize  with  the  local  effects  in  either 
case  (§  133,  &c.,  150, 151).  Again,  if  remedial  or  poisonous  substan- 
ces act  by  absorption,  why  is  tobacco  smoke  so  innoxious  when  inhaled 
by  the  lungs,  and  yet  so  deleterious  when  swallowed,  or  when  con- 
veyed into  the  rectum  1  Most  remedial  agents,  indeed,  produce  con- 
stitutional effects  according  to  the  natural  vital  modifications  not  only 
of  the  mucous,  and  other  tissues  of  different  parts,  but  of  one  contin- 
uous tissue,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  ^uces,  cesoph- 
agus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs. 
Where  would  philosophy  be ;  where  our  interpretation  of  these  vari- 
ous consequences,  if  we  followed  the  chemist  in  his  physical  views  of 
life  1  What  would  tobacco  affect  in  such  a  case  1  W  ould  it  nauseate 
by  affecting  chemical  afiinity,  or  cohesion,  or  elasticity,  or  would  the 
nose  or  the  mouth  enjoy  through  any  such  properties  of  matter, — or 
would  g;alvanism  help  our  understanding  1  Is  it  through  any  such 
properties  that  we  feel  the  smart  when  the  fire  bums  ?  Does  not 
Fereira  supply  an  important  fact  against  his  general  doctrine  of  op- 
eration by  absorption  when  he  defends  a  moderate  practice  of  opium 
smoking, — especially  as  the  whole  volume  of  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs  1 — {Mat,  Med.,  p.  1293.)  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  what  is 
known  of  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  mucous  tisaue 
of  different  organs  ?    If  opium  offend  the  stomach,  the  principle  is  flie 
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same  as  when  urine  excoriates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  li^ngs, 
and  thus  produces  the  most  violent  constitutional  effects.  But  the 
distinguished  author  above  quoted  shall  lay  down  our  principle  him- 
self.    Thus: 

•*  Sir  B.  Brodie,"  he  says, "  found  that  an  infusion  bf  tobacco,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  paralyzed  the  heart,  and  caused  death  ili  a  few  min- 
utes. But  if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  previously  removed,  and  arti- 
flcial  respiration  kept  up,  the  heart  remains  unaffected ;  proving  that 
tobacco  disorders  this  organ  through  die  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only'*'  (§  484,  by—Bid.,  p.  869. 

Should  we  not  rather  say,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  iu  its 
connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  other  parts  may  be  sympa- 
thetically affected  through  the  spinal  marrow,  or  even  the  ganglionic 
system  done.  And  now  contrast  with  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of 
tobacco  and  opium,  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  th^  fumes  of  hyos- 
cyamus  produces  vertigo,  tremors,  laborious  respiration,  &;c. ;  and 
that  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop,  or  in  vapor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coincident  relations  of  its  virtues  to  the  naturally  modi- 
fied organic  properties  of  various  parts,  is  instantly  fatal,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  or  lungs. 
And  so  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica.  If  absorption  be  good 
in  some  of  the  cases,  it  should  be  equally  so  in  the  others.  Consider, 
too,  how  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  reduces  the  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  influence  of  each  one,  respectively,  and  not  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  how  the  constitutional  effects  go  on,  pari  paisu,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  local  effects.  And  consider,  also,  how  music  assuages  suffer- 
ing, or  the  expectation  of  the  dentist  relieves  toothache.  And  why, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  should  not  medicines  produce 
the  same  constitutional  effects  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  as  when 
administered  by  the' stomach  ?  Are  you  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  their  constitutional  effects,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  as  mercury  and  tobacco,  for  example  ?  Consider 
the  foregoing  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  how  an  issue  relieves  deep- 
seated  inflammation ;  or,  again,  how  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  when 
applied  to  the  lids  of  the  eyes,  as  when  to  the  stomach,  produces  dil- 
atation of  the  pupils. 

Again,  lei  us  observe  the  constitutional  effects  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  This  substance 
possesses,  in  a  general  sense,  the  power  of  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  (in  relation  to  its  own  virtues),  where  the  doses  are  small 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  From  this  principle,  indeed,  results 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  doses  as  far  as  they  may  be  borne 
without  nausea,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  same  influence 
upon  disease  as  is  exerted  by  the  first  and  smaller  doses.  In  this 
way,  in  certain  affections,  as  in  croup  and  rheumatism,  we  may  some^ 
times  rapidly  increase  the  doses  from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  although  the  first  dose  shall  have  actually  produced  vomiting, 
while  the  two  grains  are  borne  without  nausea.  It  is  also  certain 
that  this  progressive  increase  of  the  remedv,  as  far  as  may  be  admit- 
ted by  the  stomach,  is  indispensable  to  the  fiill  influence  upon  disease 
which  was  exerted  by  the  smaller  doses  before  the  remedy  had  sub- 
dq^d  the  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

Now  were  the  physical,  and  not  the  physiological,  doctrine  true,  ' 
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there  should  be  no  necessity  tar  this  regular  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  doses.  The  nearer,  indeed,  each  dose  approaches  the  point  of 
nausea,  so  wiU  the  general  arterial  excitement,  and  local  inflammar 
tions,  be  held  in  subjection ;  from  which  it  is  plainly  manifest  that  the 
remote  effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  ii2fluence  produced  upon 
the  stomach*  And  so  ot  opium,  and  all  the  narcotics,  and,  indeed,  of 
various  other  agents  which  are  freely  assumed  to  operate  through  the 
circulation. 

But  again,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  obtain  an  ezaody  opposite  se- 
ries of  results  from  tartarized  antimony ;  by  which  we  prove'Vnir  prop* 
osition  by  the  conyerse  of  the  foregoing  phenomena.  We  may  begm 
the  treatment  by  one  eighth  of  a  grain  without  producing  nausea;  but 
in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  a  repetition  of  the  same  dose  nauseates 
the  stomach,  and  prostrates  the  whole  system.  Again,  at  the  same 
interval,  we  repeat  the  same  dose,  and  vomiting  ensues,  aoeompanied 
by  still  greater  constitutional  effects.  We  then  reduce  the  quanti^ 
to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  again  we  have  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
still  greater  constitutional  results.  We  go  on  to  reduce  the  dose  in 
this  manner,  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  adults,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  diminish  the  quantity  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  to  avoid  jpro- 
tracted  nausea,  and  a  general  prostration  of  the  system*  Here,  then, 
the  remedy  not  only  continues  to  nauseate  the  stomach  in  greatly  di- 
minished doses,  but,  as  in  the  opposite  case,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  its  impression  on  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
stitutional influences  and  its  special  effects  on  diseased  remote  organs. 
However  the  dose  may  be  diminished,  so  long  as  it  impresses  lihe  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach,  it  breaks  down  the  general  arterial  excite- 
ment, and  often  overthrows  inflammation  just  as  fully,  and  nu>idly,  as 
when  two  grains  are  administered  with  a  similar  effect  upon  the  stom- 
ach. Nor  is  this  all  which  antimony  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
sorption ;  since  in  the  cases  first  supposed,  when  it  finally  produces 
nausea  after  repeated  and  gradually-increased  doses,  it  does  not  re- 
duce the  irritability  of  the  stomach  after  that  dose,  as  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  remedy,  and  when  it  did  not  produce  nausea.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gastric  irritability  is  now  brought  up  to  a  full  relation  to 
the  remedy  in  that  last  dose,  where  it  either  remains  permanently  fiir 
some  time,  or  is  quite  as  apt  to  increase  in  susceptibility  to  the  and- 
monial  influence,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  next  fol- 
lowing dose  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  effects  on  the  constitution,  and  on  remose  dis- 
ease, are  exactly  conformable  to  the  amount  of  influence  upon  the 
stomach. 

904,  €.  Pereira  has  rendered  our  best  standard  work  on  Materia 
Medica  liable  to  the  objection  which  I  am  now  considering,  as  he  has, 
also,  to  that  of  reasoning  fix)m  the  effects  of  remedies  on  man  in  health, 
and  even  upon  the  naturally  modified  constitution  of  animals  and 
plants,  to  the  altered  suscepdbilities  of  man  as  they  exist  in  disease. 
Of  tartar  emetic,  he  says,  we  do  not  know  ''  the  mode  in  which  itpao- 
duces  its  curative  effect"    And  again, 

"  Shall  we  deny  the  efficacy  of  Uoodletting  in  inflammation,  of  mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  of  cinchona  in  intermittents,  and  of  a  host  of  other 
remedies,  simply  because  we  cannot  account  for  their  b«ieficial«ef- 
fects  1    The  tact  is,"  he  ^continues,  <'  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge,  we  cannot  explain  the  modus  medendi  of  a  laige  number 
of  our  best  and  most  certain  remedial  agents."— (PEHEmA's  Mat,  Med^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  417.     1839.) 

This  supposed  ignorance  is  mostly  predicated  of  the  failure  of  de- 
tecting the  medicines  in  the  circulation ;  but  will  it  apply  to  such  ob» 
servers  as  explain  their  modiu  operandi  on  other  pnnciples,  and  in 
conformity  with  well-established  facts  ]  If  "  bloodletting  be  effica- 
cious in  inflammation,  mercury  in  syphilis,"  &c.»  they  are  so  through 
great  and  immutable  laws ;  and  shall  we  rest  in  ignorance  wf  those 
laws  because  we  cannot  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  ?  Is  it  not 
this  very  common  representation  of  the  topics  before  us,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  beings,  which  has  led  to  so  general  a  disregard 
of  the  great  principles  in  medicine,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  expl6ded 
creeds  of  the  iatro-chemical  and  iatro-mechanical  philosophers  1  Or 
is  it  any  argument  against  the  interpretation  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  organic  beings,  of  their  modifications  in  disease,  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi  of  remedial  agents,  as  set  forth  by  one  inquirer,  that  fifty  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  systems  have  been  projected  by  others  1  Such, 
indeed,  must  be  the  position  of  every  disputed  topic  when  universal 
truth  shall  ultimately  prevaili  The  alignment,  therefore,  however 
common,  is  necessarilv  tallacious. 

There  is  no  objection  to  admitting  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  find  their  way,  very  scantily,  into  the  circulation,  excepting  as 
it  regards  the  matter  of  fact,  and  a  respect  for  those  principles  which 
nature  has  ordained  for  their  exclusion  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  in- 
CT^ss  in  injurious  quantities.  No  conclusions,  as  I  nave  shown,  ccfti 
be  formed  from  the  efiects  of  injections  into  the  circulation ;  which 
are  the  rudest  facts  in  relation  to  a  topic  of  this  nature.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  merest  assumption  to  affirm  that  the  minute  proportions 
of  medicines,  which  may  steal  their  way  through  the  well-guarded 
portals  of  the  oreanism,  produce  those  remarkable  results  which  we 
witness  afler  their  administration  by  the  stomach ;  while  we  are  met 
at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  bv  the  clearest  interpretation  of  their 
modus  operandi  in  the  peifectly  demonstrable  laws  of  sympathy,  in  a 
stupendous  display  of  me  operations  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  the  body,  and  as  modified  by  a  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  by  the  morbid  processes  that  are  peipetually  before  us. 

904,  d.  Again,  take  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  cindionas,  arse- 
nic, calomel,  and  the  whole  ffroup  of  agents  for  intermittent  diseases. 
Of  cinchona,  Pereira  says  (aAer  having  expounded  its  operation  as  a 
tonic  throuffh  the  process  of  absorption),  that  in  intermittent  diseases 
its  "  metkoaus  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable." — {Ibid.^  vol.  ii.,p,  1002, 
1006.  1840.)  But,  is  not  its  mode  of  operation  juat  as  intelligible  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other  %  Does  not  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
where  common  results  are  concerned  in  any  integral  part,  enforce  the 
belief  that  the  same  laws  are  concerned  in  both  cases ;  and  do  not  all 
die  relative  facts  in  physioloey,  all  that  is  known  of  the  properties  of 
life,  and  of  the  constitutions  effects  of  vital  stimuli  of  any  denomina- 
tion, proclaim  the  fact,  that  nature  is  just  as  consistent  in  this  in- 
stance, as  she  is  in  the  simple  principles  whicif  determine  the  phe- 
nomena of  gravitation,  of  chemical  afimity,  of  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
9icm,  of  repulsion,  &c.,  or,  in  more  sensible  physics,  of  electricity,  of 
light,  of  magnetism,  &c.t    If  we  refer,  as  does  Pereira,  to  the  efibcts 
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of  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  upon  the  health j  sjBtem,  we  mua|  explain  the 
methodus  operandi  before  we  can  apply  it  in  the  least  to  any  parallel 
effects  upon  morbid  and  enfeebled  states  of  the  system.  But  we  may 
not  speak  of  "  augmentation  of  cohesion  of  the  organic  mass/'  &x. 
(§•890,  890i). — Ilnd,,  p.  1002.  These  are  only  effects  of  an  antece- 
dent operation,  in  which  the  whole  modus  operandi  consists  (§  842). 
But  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  effects  in  the  perfect  or- 
ganism being  just  as  obscure  as  m  diseased  states,  we  start  with  our 
interprfltadon  of  its  modiu  operandi  in  intermittents,  just  as  we  do  of 
the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  fullest  effects  in  health ;  or 
raises  the  vigor  of  the  stomach,  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  braces  up 
the  animal  man,  in  dyspeptic  affections. 

Now  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  accomplishes  these  last  results  is 
no  more  obvious  than  its  action  as  a  febrinige.  One  must  certainly 
be  as  plain  as  the  other,  since  the  essential  influences  and  changes 
are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  living  parts,  which  are 
governed  by  simple  and  immutable  laws.  To  explain  the  operation 
of  a  given  cause  upon  two  principles  where  the  results  are  of  the 
same  genus,  and  nearly  of  the  same  species,  would  be  to  disjoint  na- 
ture completely,  and  to  render  her  a  aeformity. 

With  this  fundamental  principle,  we  move  forward  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  effects  of  cinchona  when  it  exasperates  or  produces  dis- 
ease ;  and  so  of  other  morbific  agents.  All  the  results,  as  they  vary 
from  those  which  follow  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life,  depend  upon  the 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions.  Upon  these,  mor- 
bific causes,  like  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  make  their  whole  impres- 
sion ;  but  they  go  farther  in  that  impression  than  the  natural  stimuli 
of  life.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  their  impression  so  profoundly, 
and  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  attributes,  as  to  alter  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  organic  properties  and  actions ;  and  this  alteration  consti- 
tutes disease.  All  that  follows  are  but  mere  "  sequelae."  Remedial 
agents,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing ;  and 
\nien  direct  in  action,  they  operate  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  they  produce  disease  in  the  healthy  or- 
ganism ;  and  when  they  contribute  to  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  that  morbific  action  which  they  exert  on  healthy  parts.  They 
are  a  class  of  morbific  agents,  however,  which  produce  only  such  dis- 
eases, in  health  (if  not  administered  in  great  excess),  as  are  of  a  tran- 
sient nature ;  and  when,  therefore,  administered  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, they  induce  a  morbid  state  more  favorable  than  the  pre-existing 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  morbid  organic  properties  and  actions  to 
return  to  their  healthy  standard. 

Thus  we  get  at  a  common  principle  of  the  methodus  operandi  of  cin- 
chona as  a  Umicj  as  B,fhhriptge,  and  as  a  morbific  agent;  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  remedies  which  possess  absolute  reme- 
dial virtues.  This  philosophy  enables  us  at  once  to  understand  how 
arsenic,  cobweb,  opium,  alcohol,  moral  emotions,  and  almost  every 
thing  else,  are,  like  cinchona,  more  or  less  curative  of  intermittent 
fevers ;  and  though  ^the  alterations  which  are  directly  instituted  by 
those  various  agents  are  unlike  in  all  the  instances,  and  correspond 
with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  each  agent,  each  one  induces  such  chan- 
ges in  the  organic  properties  as  enable  them  to  take  on  their  natutal 
tendency  toward  a  state  of  health, — some  being  more  conducive  than 
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othezB,  and  «tther  liable  to  exasperate  the  diaeaae.  We  thus  see,  also, 
how  it  is  that  our  remedies  must  be  wpU  adapted  to  the  existing  pa- 
thology, or  they  will  prore  morbific;  since  their  operation  is  as  well 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  by  the  virtues  of 
the  remedies  (§  79,  150,  &c.,  857,  890^  A,  892  d).  We  must  look 
for  the  reason  of  this  ready  subversion  of  intermittent  fever  to  solid- 
ism  and  vitalism.  We  must  regard  nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts* 
as  strongly  pronounced  during  the  periods  of  intermission,  and  thus 
learn  from  her  that  the  morbid  properties  of  life  rsm  require  but  a 
slight  impression  to  establish  an  unintermitting  tendency  toward  a 
state  of  health  (§  177-182,  557  a,  756  a,  775). 

That  there  is  a  metkoAus  cperandif  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  too 
certain  to  be  questioned ;  and  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  quite  a  becom- 
ing occupation  for  the  human  mind  to  interrogate  its  nature;  or  as 
Bacon  has  it,  ^  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  and  the  glory 
of  man  to  find  it  out"  (§  892,  h). 

905,  a.  I  will  now  present  a  comprehensive  example  which  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  doctrines.  A  seton,  passed  through  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  removes  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  this  instance,  nothing 
can  possibly  enter  the  circulation,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  se- 
ton upon  the  eyes  must  be  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  By  tracing  out  all  the  effecta  of  which  this  seton  is 
capable,  we  may  show  that  it  involves  all  the  principles  which  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  disease  and  its  cure  (§  63-81). 

In  the  first  place,  the  seton  establishes  an  inflammation  in  the  part 
of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  inserted.     Here  we  have  the  whole  inter- 

f rotation  of  morbific  agents  in  producing  their  primary  diseases, 
like  the  seton,  all  others  act  upon  the  irritability  of  parts,  to  which 
they  are  applied,  alter  its  nature,  and  involve  the  other  organic  prop- 
erties in  corresponding  changes,  when  a  change  of  function  ensues  as 
a  consequence ;  and  then  may  follow  a  variety  of  physical  results. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  seton  in  its  curative  aspect,  as  it  relates  to 
the  ophthalmic  inflammation.  The  morbid  state  of  the  skin  operates 
as  a  peculiar  stimulus,  the  result  of  which  is^  transmitted  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axicT,  where  it  develops  and  modifies  the  nervous  power, 
which  is  then  reflected  upon  various  parts.  But  the  intensity  of  the 
nervous  power,  thus  developed,  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  organic 
properties  of  any  part  excepting  the  susceptible  ones  which  conduct 
the  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  eves  through  their  instruments  of 
action,  and  therefore  no  sympathetic  disease  is  produced.  But  irri-  . 
tability  being  pretematurally  susceptible  in  the  inflamed  eyes,  the 
nervous  power  operates  with  effect  upon  it,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
that  and  other  properties  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  nat- 
ural state ;  and  thus  the  inflammation  subsides  (§  150,  151). 

We  will  next  see  how  this  seton  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thetic diseases  in  remote  parts,  and  we  shall  then,  also,  have  the  whole 
of  the  principle  which  is  ever  concerned  in  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary diseases ;  and  we  shall  see,  too,  that  the  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  concerns  the  curative  eff^^ts  of  remedies  when 
they  operate  upon  remote  parts  through  the  meSum  of  another  part; 
as  in  the  curative  effect  of  the  seton  upon  the  inflamed  eyes. 

Xet  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  seton  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
neck  after  it  has  accomplished  the  cure  or  the  eyes,  till,  finally,  it  ex- 
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citeB  a  severe  decree  of  inflammatioD  in  the  surroundjiig  tkin.  By- 
a]]^-by,  we  find  me  patient  beginning  to  lose  his  appedte,  the  tongue 
coats  up,  and  other  mariu  of  a  diseased  stttte  of  the  stomach  set  in. 
This  organ,  therefore^  has  become  involTed  in  disease  in  consequence 
of  the  neglected  and  irritative  state  of  the  eeton.  Still,  however,  the 
mischief  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  eyes,  which  had  been  relieved 
by  the  seton,  asain  become  inflamed.  The  seton  has  been  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  tnis  round  of  phenomena ;  and  since  nothing  can  have 
been  introduced  into  the  circulation,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  must 
look  to  the  nervous  influence  for  the  remote  developments  of  disease, 
as  in  the  former  case  for  the  curative  results  (§  514,  A).  The  seton, 
after  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  had  taken  on  a  higher  and  modified  state 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  it  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
such  influences  as  developed  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity 
and  a  more  morbific  condition.  This  state  of  the  nervous  power,  ben- 
ing  reflected  abroad,  fell  with  greater  force  upon  the  stomach  than  on 
other  parts,  from  its  peculiar  susceptibihcies,  and  its  close  natural  re- 
lations with  the  skin  and  <^rebral  system  (§  233  j).  The  stomach  has 
also  the  eyes  much  under  its  control,  and  the  eyes  are  now  oarticular* 
ly  liable  to  be  injuriously  afiected  by  synqpathies  propagated  from  the 
stomach  on  account  of  their  recent  inflammation,  which  left  them  in  a 
more  than  usuallv  susceptible  state.  The  stomach,  therefore,  in  trans- 
mitting its  morbid  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  co-operatos 
with  those  from  the  seton  in  increasing  the  nervous  influence ;  which, 
being  determined  with  a  morbific  effect  upon  the  eyes,  produces  the 
ophthalmic  inflammation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  natural  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  from  diseased  to  their  healthy  states.  The 
seton,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  new  developments 
of  disease  m  the  stomach  and  eyes,  and  these  effects  are  maintained 
by  keeping  up  the  irritative  inflammation  of  the  skin.  If,  therefore, 
we  withdraw  the  mechanical  irritant  from  the  skin,  the  inflammation 
of  the  part  will  subside  spontaneously ;  and  having  thus  removed  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease  in  the  stomach  and  eyes,  these  parts,  also, 
return  spontaneouslv  to  their  healthy  states.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  the 
irritation  of  setons,  issues,  blisters,  &c.,  when  applied  over  the  joints, 
&c.,  for  the  removal  of  inflammatton  of  the  ligaments  or  other  tissues, 
may,  afl;er  having  greatly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  ultimately  keep  up  a 
degree  of  the  disease,  or  increase  its  intensity.  But,  if  the  skin  be  now 
healed,  the  disease  wiU  subside  spontaneously, — the  very  healing  of 
'  the  skin  reflecting  salutary  influences.  This  is  ofl»n  verified  by  the 
effects  of  remedies  when  administered  internally ;  disease  being  ulti- 
mately aggravated  by  the  means  which  were  at  first  curative,  bat 
agdin  yielding  with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  remedy  is  discontinued. 
In  all  die  cases,  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  the  agflravated  conditions 
of  disease  is  owing  to  the  artificial  modifications  of  their  pathological 
cause.  This  recuperative  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tnerapeuticSy 
and  it  shows  us  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases is  to  remove  their  exciting  causes;  when  nature  may  require 
no  other  assistance  :fiR)m  ait. 

The  only  remaining  consideration  to  complete  the  essential  philos* 
ophy  of  the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  relates  to  the 
direct  action  of  remedies  in  curing  diseases  of  parts  to  which  they 
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may  be  applied.  If  an  emollient  poidtice,  as  it  is  called,  or  opium, 
or  leeches,  &c.,  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin,  ^ej  may  hast^  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  This  is  done  by  their  direct  altaiM 
tive  action  upon  the  diseased  properties  of  the  part,  «8  in  the  case  of 
morbific  agents ;  aad  in  proportion  to  the  subsidence  of  the  primary 
afiection  mav  be  that  of  the  sympathetic  diseases.  But,  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  may  be  also  hastened  in  their  decMne  by  the  direct 
application  of  remedies  to  the  sympathizing  parts ;  or,  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  the  whole  by  addressing  remedies  directly  to 
one  of  the  organs  which  has  been  sympathetically  involved,  as  to  the 
stomach  in  the  foregoing  case ;  or,  the  s^pathetic  affections  may  go 
on  independently  of  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  and  require  a 
distinct  treatment ;  or,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cure  them  first,  before 
the  primary  disease  can  be  removed.  The  diseased  state  of  the  stom- 
ach, for  example,  in  the  foregoing  case,  may,  in  its  turn,  establish  a 
morbid  sympiuhetic  influence  over  the  seton,  and  thus  complicate  the 
principle  as  to  exciting  causes,  and  institute  a  mixed  condition  of 
sympathetic  influences.  This,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  the  case,  in 
most  diseases,  after  the  morbid  state  is  propagated  firom  the  primary 
seat.  In  the  example  now  stated,  all  the  diseased  parts  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  each  becoming  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbific  nervous  ii^uence,  and  each  affection,  therefore, 
contributing  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  others.  Other  organs  join 
in,  though  perhaps  not  essenticSly  disturbed,  and  take  their  part  in  the 
disease,  according  to  their  de^es  of  affection,  and  more  or  less,  also, 
according  to  their  relative  vital  importance  and  constitutional  rela- 
tions ;  while  the  great  movement  of  diseased  action  may  be  variously 
influenced  by  the  contingencies  which  grow  out  of  constitution,  tem- 
perament, age,  habits,  external  influences,  &c.  (§  512,  Sec). 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  curative  process  begins,  wheth- 
er instituted  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  whole  organic  system  may  con- 
cur in  the  salutary  change  which  is  staited  at  a  single  point  (§  143,  c, 
amd  references  there), 

905,  b.  The  vast  advantages  which  are  every  where  arising  from 
warm  poultices,  and  warm  fomentations,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  surgeon,  lead  me  to  advert  still  farther  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  their  effects,  in  the  hope  tha't  it  may  lead  not  only 
to  their  more  frequent  substitution  for  power£al  agents,  or  for  the  sur* 
eeon's  knife,  an<|,  therefore,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recupera- 
tive law,  and  a  greater  reliance  upon  Nature  herself,  but  that  it  may 
contribute  light  upon  the  fundamental  cause  of  disease,  and  the  reme- 
dial action  of  all  uiings  else. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  the  foundation  of  disease  in  common 
physiological  principles,  and  of  the  near  approximation,  in  their  path- 
ological states,  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  inflammation, 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  variously  and  specifically  stated  of 
the  common  mode  of  action  which  obtains  with  all  efficient  remedies, 
fi:om  the  vesicant  to  the  sedative,  it  is  evident  that  the  remedial  action 
of  poultices,  and  hot  fomentations,  falls  under  the  universal  philoso- 
phy. From  blisters  and  irritating  cathartics  we  readily  pass  along  an 
mtermediate  series  of  analogies  that  are  represented  by  other  agents 
till  we  arrive  at  tonics  ana  stimulants.  In  a  former  section  I  Was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  show,  through  the  operation  of  these  last 
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agents,  that  there  is  no  groimA  whatever  for  die  diatinction  which  haa 
been'  made  of  inflammation  into  actiTe  and  paaaiTO,  or  sthenic  and 
aiihenic,  conditions  (§  733^1  752-756).  The  example  supplied  by 
erysipelas,  in  wMch  blisters  and  leeches  may  afford  nelief^  when  i^ 
plied  to  the  inflamed  surftice,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  is  only 
another  impressiye  evidence  of  the  close  approximation  of  the  Tarious 
pathological  stat^  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  variety  in  the  remedial 
virtues  of  the  curative  agents  which  have  now  passed  under  review 
go  to  prove  that  they  operate  raerelv  by  inducing  conditions  of  dis- 
ease more  fiivorable  to  the  recuperative  process.  Loss  of  blood  pro- 
duces one  kind  of  change,  cathartics  anotner,  tonics  another,  vesicants 
another,  and  so  on ;  but  each  one  induces  a  change  fiom  which  the 
morbid  properties  are  capable  of  passing  to  their  natural  state  (§ 
892},  b).  These  principles  enable  us  to  understand  how  a  great  va- 
riety of  physical  and  moral  causes  will  often  succeed  in  removing 
some  particular  malady,  as  one  or  another  may  be  brought  into  action 
at  its  diffisrent  pathological  phases,  as  in  intermittent  fever ;  and  rec- 
oncile, also,  those  embarrassing  contrasts  which  have  led  to  many  er- 
rors in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  when  tonics  and  stimulants  re- 
move inflammation,  or  when  patients  equally  survive  the  treatment 
of  gastro-enteritis  by  capsicum  or  lobelia,  as  practiced  by  the  bold 
and  unprincipled  empiric.  A  more  violent  inflammation  may  be  the 
temporaiT  consequence ;  but  it  diflers  from  the  original  in  being  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiar  morbific  virtues  of  capsicum  or  lobelia,  and  in 
which  modifications  the  diseased  properties  are  sometimes  capable  of 
exerting  their  recuperative  energy. 

This  conducts  me  to  a  more  circumstantial  exposition  of  the  reme- 
dial action  of  local  sedatives,  especially  of  those  for  which  this  sec- 
tion was  designed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  on  looking  at  the 
group  of  local  sedatives,  as  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
linseed,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  holding  the  very  first  rank, 
while  sedatives  of  the  most  active  virtues,  such  as  stramonium,  aco- 
nite, belladonna,  cicuta,  cyanide  of  potassium,  morphia,  opium,  hen- 
bane, &c.,  follow  the  poultices  and  hot  fomentations  as  inferior  reme- 
dies. 

But  this  arrangem^t,  like  that  of  all  other  eroups,  is  fi^unded  upon 
the  supposed  relative  usefulness  of  the  seversu  agents  in  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  each  group,  respectively.  Since,  therefore,  emollient  poul- 
tices and  warm  fomentations  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  and 
are  far  more  generally  applicable  in  practice  than  all  the  rest,  as  local 
sedatives,  they  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  their  virtues  is  immensely  less  than  that  of  the 
other  substances  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the  effect  of  all,  how- 
ever, 10  lessen  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  thereby  to  moderate  or 
subdue  inflammatory  action.  But  many  of  the  local  sedatives  go  far- 
ther than  this.  They  also  affect  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially 
the  former  property,  in  their  existing  nature  or  kind,  and,  of  course, 
induce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  kind  of  action.  Now,  it  is  this 
alteration  in  kindj  beyond  the  mere  sedative  effect,  which  makes  up 
the  differences  between  the  various  agents  of  the  group  of  local  seda- 
tives. Poultices,  and  warm  fomentations  produce  the  least  of  this 
change  in  kind ;  their  effect  scarcely  reaching  beyond  that  of  reducing 
an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  of  keeping  it  down 
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where  it  is  liable  to  ensue.     The  acet|te  of  lead  follows  next,  in  this 
simple  but  most  valuable  effect 

The  foregdbig  moderate  influences,  with  little  or  no  specific  altefa- 
tion  in  kifid  of  the  morbid  properties  and  actions,  is  jnsf  what  is  want- 
ed in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  morbid  states,  as  in  superficial  in- 
flammations, abdominal  irritations,  sprains,  bruises,  piles,  &;c.,  or  as 
means  of  prevention  in  the  hands  of  conservative  surgery.  There  is 
nothing  comparable,  fi^r  these  purposes,  with  warm  poultices  and 
warm  fomentations.  Their  immense  services  in  the  healing  art,  I 
say  again,  should  turn  the  attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons  with 
increasing  reliance  upon  recuperative  Nature.  Let  us  study  the  {)re- 
cepts  as  inculcated  by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  an  imbomment  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  three  of  the  mottoes  at  the  head  of  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  894). 

In  respect  to  the  poultices,  &;c.,  no  doubt  the  moist  heat  exerts  some 
slight  alterative  effect  beyond  that  of  simply  reducing  the  exalted  prop- 
erties and  actions  of  inflammatory  conditions.  But,  all  the  other  chan- 
ges and  results  which  take  place  are  brought  about  by  Nature,  and 
not  by  the  poultices  (§  878). 

If  local  inflammations,  to  which  poultices  and  warm  fomentations 
are  applicable,  have  given  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance,  or  to  in- 
flammation of  other  parts,  these  sympathetic  results  may  subside  spon- 
taneously when  the  primary  disease  gives  v^y.  But  the  poultices  have 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  any  of  these  great  movements  of  Nature, 
than  simply  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  tne  inflamed  part  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  conservative  surgery,  poultices liave  even  less 
participation  in  all  those  terrible  compound  firactures  and  dislocations 
whose  cure  they  enable  Nature  to  conduct  with  but  even  little  inconve- 
nience to  their  subjects,  and  Which,  till  in  recent  times,  were  doomed  to 
the  amputating  knife.  In  all  these  cases,  the  simple  agents  are  only 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  irritability,  and  thus  preventing  inflam- 
mation and  constitutional  disturbances.  They  act  merely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  exciting  causes  out  of  the  way  of  Nature  (§  856,  a). 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  contribution  which  is  made  by  these  great 
remedies  toward  the  resolution  of  those  phlegmonous  inflammations 
which  are  disposed  to  result  in  suppuration,  or  how,  in  other  cases, 
they  promote  that  disposition. 

If  the  phlegmon  have  not  reached  the  turning  point,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inflammatorp  process,  or  when  the  formative  is  about  passing  into 
the  suppurative  stage,  an  emollient  potlltice,  by  lessening  irritability, 
will  be  very  likely  to  promote  resolution,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  sup 
purative  stage. 

But,  when  suppuration  has  begun.  Nature,  herself,  has  taken  on  the 
VTork  of  cure,  and  an  abatement  of  morbid  irritability  is  the  first  recu- 
perative change  in  this  natural  process.  Now  it  is,  therefore,  that 
poultices,  through  their  tendency  to  lessen  morbid  irritability,  co-op- 
erate wiA  the  natural  process,  and  thus  promote  suppuration  (§  733, 
735  a,  862). 

OENITO-UBINART  AGENTS. 

905},  a.  In  consideration  of  what  I  have  said  of  Emmenagogues  (§ 
892|,  q)j  and  to  illustrate  yet  farther  the  action  of  remedial  aTOlits, 
before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  bloodletting,  I  have  concluded  to 
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■et  forth  the  ground  of  difldnctj|pn  which  induced  me  to  assemble  into 
two  groups  those  agents  whichbear  the  general  denominations,  in  my 
Materia  Medica,  of  Uterine  AgenU,  and  Crtmio-  Urinary  Agent*.  By 
introducing,  also,  the  several  members  of  each  group,  along  with  the 
numerical  order  of  arrangement,  it  will  be  farther  seen  how  far  the 
arrangement  has  been  founded  upon  physiological  principles,  and  how 
far  it  is  adapted  to  the  modifications  which  are  presentea  by  patholog- 
ical conditions  (§  137  d,  872  b,  892}  h,  c).  There  will  be  thus,  also, 
farther  exemplified  the  relative  specific  relations  of  many  remedial 
agents  to  certain  tissues,  or  parts  of  a  common  tissue,  and  farther,  also, 
by  liie  recurrence  of  the  siime  agents  in  dififerent  groups^  their  thera- 
peutical capabilities  in  their  aspect  of  compound  virtues  (§  129,  135, 
136,  137  h,  c,  150,  151), 

Uterine  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (nvmariealh/), — 1. 
SecalecomMtwm,  2,  Oleumergota,  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria.  4.San- 
guisuga.  •  5.  Guaiacum  officinale.  6.  Juniperus  sabina.  7.  Ferrum^ 
et  ferri  sales.  8.  Aloe  socotrina.  9.  Balsamodendron  myrrha.  10. 
Hydrargyri  sub-murias,  etc.    11.  Hydrargvri  iodidiim.    12.  lodinium. 

13.  Potassii  bromidunL  14.  Ferri  bromidum.  15.  Ipomsa  purga. 
16.  Juniperus  Virginiana.  17.  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  18.  Rata 
graveolens.  19.  Ferula  asafoetida.  20.  Sodae  biboras.  21.  Mentha 
pulegium.    22.  Helleborus  niger. 

Genito-Urinarv  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  {numerically), — 
1.  Copaifera  multijuga.  2.  Piper  cubeba.  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria. 
4.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  5.  JBarosma  crenata.  6.  Abies  bakamea. 
7.  Oleum  ter^inthinas  (pinus  et  abies).  8.  Pistacia  terebinthus.  9. 
Arctostaphylos  uva^ursi.  10.  Cissampelos  pareira.  11.  Lauruscam* 
phora.     12.  Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridL    13.  Chenopodium  olidum. 

14.  Chimaphilla  umbellata.  15.  Cinchona  officinalis.  16.  Amyiis 
GileadensiB.     17.  Pistacia  lenttscus.     18.  Physalis  alkakengi. 

905^,  b.  The  foregoing  assemblages  suggest,  bv  the  remedial  vir- 
tues of  the  several  members  of  each  class,  respectively,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  pathological  conditions  relative  to  the  uterus  in  one  case,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  the  other.  We  have 
already  seen  how  ergot  is  mainly  useful  in  parturition ;  and,  in  na 
20  of  the  same  cjass,  an  inferior  substance  occurs  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  promote  the  effisct  of  ergot  as  a  parturiant  agent.  The  other 
members  of  the  Class  of  Uterine  Agents  are  such  as  are  denominated 
emmenagogues,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth.  B^J,  leeches  should 
evidently  follow  eantharides,  im  the  order  of  importance,  as  capable  of 
yielding  relief,  not  only  in  the  next  greater  number  of  cases,  but  in 
very  difficult  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterus;  while  the  high  place 
which  they  occupy  is  signi^cant  of  irritable  and  inflammatory,  or  con- 
gestive affections  of  the  uterus  which  may  often  call  upon  their  aid» 
and  admonishes  the  practitioner  to  beware  of  most  of  the  other  agents 
which  follow.  It  is  not,  however,  to  such  cases  alone  that  leeches  to  the 
perinaeum  are  appropriate,  but  to  many  cases  where  menstruation  has 
been  long  arrested  by  slight  derangements  of  the  uterus,  as  sympa* 
thetic  conseouences  of  gastric  or  other  abdominal  derangement,  but 
where  the  influence  of  vital  habit  is  such  that  neither  cantbarides  nor 
the  stimulating  emmenagogues,  if  admissible,  will  affect  the  conditi<Mi 
of  the  organ ;  though  its  susceptibility  to  these  agents  may  be  estab- 
lished by  leeching  (§  137  d,  892f  q,  893  q).    Should  leeching,  there- 
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fi>re,  fail,  it  is  appropriate  that  an  emmenagogue  which  may  now  suc- 
ceed, and  often  by  itself,  should  stand  next  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  of  these,  guaiacum  is  the  best 

It  need  scareely  be  said,  that  in  the  reference  which  I  have  made 
to  emmenagogues  in  section  892|,  q,  that  I  mean  alone  those  which 
have  been  hidierto  grouped  together  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
symptom,  and  upon  which  the  denomination  has  been  founded  (£v,  in, 
firiv,  month,  and  aya>,  to  lead). 

We  soon  come  upon  the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  these,  again, 
are  significant  that  the  uterine  embarrassment  often  srows  out  of  mdi- 
ffestion,  or,  less  frequently,  that  some  primary  affection  of  the  uterus 
has  been  the  sympathetic  cause  of  a  gastric  derangement  that  reacts 
upon  the  uterus  and  maintains  its  pathological  condition  (§  902  b, 
905  a).  But,  it  does  not  often  happen  in  primary  uterine  affections 
that  an  appropriate  treatment  will  not  readiljjr  succeed;  especially 
leeches,  if  mflammatory,  op,  otherwise,  canthandes,  and  the  subordi- 
nate means.  Such,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  the  system,  espe* 
cially  of  the  difi^estive  organs,  to  sympathize  with  inflammatory,  or  ir- 
ritable states  of  the  uterus,  that  these  cases  soon  become  complicated, 
and  we  may  then  turn  to  the  example  of  the  seton  for  the  principles 
of  treatment,  nor  waste  our  efforts  at  unavailing  attempts  with  em- 
menagogues addressed  to  the  symptom,  or  to  ft  more  rational  view  of 
thejpathological  state  of  the  uterus  alone. 

Where  ferruginous  agents  are  proper,  so,  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  guaiacum,  or  some  analogous  means.  But,  the  attendant  gastric 
derangement  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  bv  constipation,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  an  associated  functional  derangement  of  the  liv- 
er (§  129).  Aloes,  therefore,  properly  follows  next  in  the  order ;  and, 
although  this  is  down  in  the  books  as  an  emmenagogue  from  its  sup- 

r)6ed  propagation  of  special  influences  from  the  rectum  to  the  uterus, 
apprehend  it  is  in  no  other  way  a  uterine  agent  than  by  contribu- 
ting relief  to  hepatic  disorder,  augmenting  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
intestine,  and,  in  other  ways,  removing  constipation,  and  thus,  also, 
the  symptom  (§  889  i,  889  /,  902  b). 

The  simple  mercurial  preparations,  which  follow  as  the  tenth  in 
order,  equsllv  admonish  us,  also,  to  keep  our  attention  upon  the  path- 
ological condition,  and  away  from  the  symptom,  excepting  as  it  is  very 
vaguely  significant  of  some  morbid  state  o£  the  uterus  which  can  only 
be Imown  through  other  phenomena.  The  rank  of  this  agent  implies, 
also,  its  degree  of  utility,  the  ratio  of  its  frequency  in  contributing  aid, 
its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  that  mav  be  com- 
plicated with  the  uterine  derangement,  and  the  probability  that  it  may 
be  advantageously  associated  with  leeching,  ana  only  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  It  comes  into  use,  especially,  in  inflammatory  states  of  the 
uterus,  or  when  hepatic  derangement  takes  the  lead,  and  is  inobedi- 
ent  to  milder  treatment. 

The  next  are  the  iodides  of  mercuiy,  and  the  bromides  of  mercury 
'are  about  the  same;  and,  who  does  not  see  that  their  special  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  uterus,  but  to  some  other  visceral  derangement ; 
Sdrhaps  of  a  syphilitic,  or  scrofulous  nature,  or  tmder  those  diatheses  t 
ut  v^ch,  and  how  much,  what  the  pathological  shades,,  what  the  ex- 
act condition  of  the  uterus,  how  far  it  receives  and  reflects  syn^pathet- 
k  influences,  are  matters  for  critical  mquiry  (§  894  ^,  901,  902  b). 
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The  anion  of  mercury  with  iodine  also  suggests  a  general  antiphlo- 
gistic  treatment,  and  Uiat,  like  the  more  simple  mercurials,  it  may  be 
often  associated  with  leeching. . 

Iodine  or  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  wanted  nextp  on  account  of 
the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  this  is  about  the  amount  of  its  bearing 
upon  ike  symptom.  It  denotes  that  the  uterine  function  is  of^  sus- 
pended by  chronic  visceral  disease  which  has  gone  on  to  disorganiza- 
tion, especially  of  the  liver  or  spleen ;  though,  in  other  cases,  it  sup- 
poses the  same  condition  of  the  uterus  as  a  primary  affection  (§  892f ). 
It  may  be  only  the  indigestion  so  often  indaent  to  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, which  arrests  menstruation,  and  often  without  much  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  system ;  and  here  iodine  contributes  an  important 
aid.  The  uterus  surrenders  as  soon  as  the  morbific  sympathetic  in- 
fluences are  withdrawn.  The  bromide  qf  iron  may  be  often  now  call- 
ed in  advantageously  (§  150,  151,  894  b,  901,  902  b). 

Jalap  is  wanted  to  carry  out  a  decisife  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
which  IS  occasionally  demanded ;  sometimes  for  primarv  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  or  again  for  some  general  plethoric  habit,  or  some  ob- 
stinate chronic  gastritis,  and  where  the  functional  derangement  of  the 
uterus  is  of  very  little  importance.  In  many  of  these  cases,  general 
bloodletting  should  take  the  lead  in  the  treatment ;  and  the  menses 
may  start  under  the  beginning  impression  of  the  remedy  (§  872  b, 
892J  b,  t). 

But,  there  are  no  cases  which  so  constantly  baffle  the  practitioner 
as  those  which  are  presented  by  the  nervous  temperament ;  and  these 
are  common  (§  601).  A  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  that  tem- 
perament will  show  us,  at  once,  how  it  has  happened  that  asafoetida 
IS  the  only  agent  that  has  been  introduced  with  a  specific  reference 
to  the  symptom  in  this  class  of  remedies.  The  whole  body  is  so  alive 
to  sympathetic  influences,  as  disease  may  touch  upon  one  part  or  an- 
other, and  more  profoundly  as  it  may  plant  itself  in  greater  force,  that 
nothing  can  be  now  accomplished  but  through  the  precepts  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  philosophy.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  pronounced  the  complete  possession  which  gastric  derange- 
ments may  take  of  the  uterus,  and  overthrow  its  function,  or  where  it 
may  be  interrupted  by  a  sudden  redaction  of  the  temperature  of  the 
feet,  or  by  a  midnight  frolic,  or  by  drawing  the  habitual  corset  a  little 
tighter.  Now,  too,  any  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  reacts  on  most  other  parts,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  resent, 
as  it  were,  the  injury  (§  514,  A,  &c).  The  treatment  of  these  cases, 
therefore,  may  be  as  complex  as  the  morbid  sympathies.  But,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  best,  and  often  the  only  requisite,  emmenagogue 
will  consist  of  a  carefully-regulated  diet,  early  sleep,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  kind  of  exercise,  sometimes 
shower  bathing,  or,  at  other  times,  warm  bathing,  removal  of  corpo- 
real restraints,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  a  little  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, to  improve  digestion,  keep  down  acidity,  and  to  help  any  slug- 
gish state  of  the  bowels.  We  must  repair  the  constitution  of  these 
patients ;  and  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  with  the  symptom.  It 
has  been  a  neglect  of  the  means,  the  neglect  of  pathology,  and  the 
name  of  emmenagogae,  which  have  led  to  most  of  the  failures  of  art, 
and  have  contributed  to  swell  the  nomenclature  of  *'  nervous  diseases" 
(§  659, 855,  856,  878,  902  m).    Nor  has  the  fiishion  of  <'  Specialities!' 
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which  forms  one  of  the  perverstollB  of  mprbid  anatomy,  as  handed 
over  from  France,  and  one  of  the  roads  to  distinction  and  practice, 
been  wanting  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  very  errors  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  refonx).  -The  principal  observers  are  generally  able,  always 
industrious;  and  would  they  but  merge  their  tangible,  isolated  ob- 
jects ih  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of  medicine,  they  would  give 
an  impulse  to  science,  and  a  direction  to  practice,  which  would  bring 
honor  to  themselves,  and  bestow  a  service  on  mankind.  We  need  no 
better  demonstration  of  this  than  what  I  have  just  been  saying  of  the 
nervous  tenoperament  (§  701, 960  c), 

905^,  c.  We  come,  next,  to  the  OeniUhVrinary  Agents,  where  a 
great  variety  of  remedial  virtues  occurs,  but,  unlike  the  case  of  em- 
menagogues,  where  all  have  a  special  reference  to  the  genito-urinary 
system,  with  the  uterus  excepted  but  in  its  relations  to  cantharides 
and  chenopodium.  It  is  a  group,  therefore,  which  illustrates,  through- 
out, what  IS  denominated  specific  action,  and  exemplifies  extensively 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
(§  133,  &c.,  150,  191). 

When,  therefore,  these  agents  are  employed  with  reference  to  the 
genito-urinary  system,  their  local  action  is  slone  contemplated.  The 
mvorable  changes  which  they  induce  are  of  a  direct  nature  as  it  re- 
spects that  system  of  organs ;  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  contribute 
relief  by  effecting  the  removal  of  diseases  situated  remotely  from 
those  parts  (§  905^,  h). 

Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  how  liable  to  misapplication  such  a  group 
of  agents^  must  necessarily  be  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  an  enlightened  view  not  only  of  the  general  con^Ktions  of 
disease,  'but  of  the  pathological  varieties  and  shades  of  difference 
which  are  constantly  nresented  by  any  given  common  form  of  dis- 
ease ;  especially  of  inflammation  {\  639  a,  6,  650,  662,  669,  671-674, 
718,  722,  819  a,  moUo,  no.  7).  To  such  an  observer  the  assemblages 
in  the  various  groups  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  such,  indeed, 
are  they  alone  designed.  To  him,  each  group,  each  remedy,  every 
virtue  in  a  compound  remedy,  and  whether  so  by  Nature  or  by  art, 
has  its  individuality,  which  is  recognized  as  the  eye  glances  from  one 
agent  to  another,  while  it  carries  along  an  associated  recognition  of  a 
vast  variety  of  pathological  states,  and  a  just  appreciation  of.  the  rel- 
ative therapeutical  value  of  the  various  means  which  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  transient  inquiry.  But,  the  group  now  under  considera- 
tion, being  exclusive,  and,  withal,  not  as  liable  to  morbific,  effects  as 
are  most  other  classes,  the  uninformed  has  less  chance  at  mischief 
than  when  he  approaches  the  cathartics,  &c.;  where  physiological 
and  pathological  Knowledge  is  far  more  important. 

It  is  reamly  seen,  therefore,  that  one,  or  more,  of  the  foregoing 
agents  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  a  given  modification  of  disease,  in- 
flammation, for  example,  affecting  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  va- 
gina, or  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  while  it  would  be  very  un- 
suited  to  another  modification ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  constitution  in  the  same  tissue  as  it 
may  occur  in  different  compound  organs,  and  in  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses  different  organs  (§  134-137),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  great  circumspection  is  often  necessary  in  the  application  of 
tljese  agents ;  and  farther,  also,  that  what  may  be  immediately  useful 
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in  some  tpecial  state  of  jnflainmatioa  as  affecting  one  of  the  several 
parts  of  toe  ffenito-arinary  mucous  tissue,  may  be  detrimental  in  an 
apparently  comcident  form  of  the  same  disease  in  either  of  the  other 
parts ;  and  vice  versa  (§  137  c,  150»  151,  870  aa),  •  Hpre  we  have,  ibr 
example,  amenorrhoaa,  as  considered  in  the  mregoing  section,  de- 
pending on  active  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  where  general  blood- 
letting may  be  demanded,  and  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  m  event  of  its 
failure  to  establbh  menstruation,  cantharides,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  pernicious,  may  now  complete  the  requisite  instrumentality 
of  art  (§  137  d,  e,  143  c,  859  b,  863  d,  867,  871,  905i  bA 

Take,  next,  the  same  agent  as  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucor- 
rhcea.  Here,  again,  the  inflammatory  states,  which  constitute  that  af- 
fection, vary  constantly,  not  only  as  to  force  and  halnt  (§  535,  &c.),  but 
more  madv  in  the  absolute  modifications  of  inflammatory  action. 
For  all  this  knowledge,  we  must  go  to  our  general  principles,  then  to 
all  the  minutiaa  of  symptoms  (§  685,  686).  Among  the  last,  ncHie  are 
so  important  as  the  exact  character  of  the  discharge,  which  varies,  by 
gradations,  from  purulent  to  mucous,  and  from  this  last  to  a  bloody,  or 
a  brown  waterv,  or  a  more  simple  watery  fluid ;  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  analogous  phases  in  the  condition  of  ulcers,  or  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation (§  693,  740).  Now,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  treat  any  one  of 
these  several  conditions  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  and  where  the 
differences  are  broadest,  so,  also,  must  be  the  variations  of  treatment 
In  indolent  states  of  the  diBoase,  and  where  the  discharge  is  mostly 
purulent,  if  the  general  health  be  tolerably  sound,  we  may  proceed, 
at  once,  to  the  exhibition  of  cantharides ;  and,  as  soon  as  sli^^t  stran- 
ffury  tnJltes  place,  the  disease  will  generally  surrender.  But,  should 
It,  in  the  cases  supposed,  refuse  to  submit,  or  should  the  individual 
be  insusceptible  of  the  special  action  of  cantharides,  as  will  common- 
ly be  denoted  by  the  failure  of  its  effect  upon  the  bladder,  we  may 
safely,  and  commonly  with  certainty  of  success,  resort  to  vaginal  in- 
jections of  the  best  nitrate  of  silver,  in  proportions  varying  from  three 
to  four  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water.  But,  if  the  dischaive  consist  of 
mucus,  or  any  other  than  the  puriform  matter,  cantharides  will  ag 
gravate  the  tdfection,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  at  most,  will  do  no 
good.  If  it  be  mucus,  it  denotes  an  intensity  of  inflammation,  which 
calls,  at  least,  for  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and,  probably,  for  leeches 
to  the  perinsBum,  along  with  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatmenL 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  genito- 
urinary agents.  Equallv  inapplicable,  also,  are  they  to  those  patho- 
logical states  from  which  result  the  watery  dbcharges ;  and  here  we 
are  completely  thrown  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  science. 

This  last  remark  leads  me  to  another  more  important  than  the  reeti 
namely,  that  all  the  pathological  varieties  which  go  to  constitute  the 
ifmftomj  may  be  variously  complicated  with  morbid  affections  of  oth- 
er important  organs,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen ;  just  as  we 
have  seen  of  the  9ymptom  in  amenorrhcsa  (§  905  i,  b).  This,  indeed, 
is  always  the  case  in  the  watery  discharges,  almost  always  in  the  mu- 
cous, and  very  often  in  the  puriform.  In  all  the  cases,  too,  the  vaginal 
or  uterine  affection  may  be  entirely  a  sympathetic  result  of  primary 
disease  in  the  difl«stive  organs ;  and  such  is  usually  the  case  where 
the  discharge  is  of  a  watery  nature.    We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
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the  sympathetic  affection  will  react  a]>on  the  system  at  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  intense  form  which  is  denoted  by  the  mucous  pro- 
duct; and  this,  whether  the  genital  affection  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Here,  then,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  general  health,  attack 
what  may  be  the  citadel  of  disease ;  but,  to  do  this  efficiently,  and 
that  our  prescriptions  may  carry  with  them  the  combined  virtues  of 
tiUo,  citOy  et  jucunde,  the  practitioner  may  not  undervalue  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine. 

Whenever  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  its  mucous  tissue,  lilte 
all  other  organs  which  may  be  especially  affected  in  one  of  its  parts, 
the  other  component  parts  suffer,  more  or  less,  sympathetically  (§  138, 
141  h,  514/,  528). 

A  common  form  of  discharge  takes  place  from  the  uterus,  which  is 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  ,of  lymph.  Here  there  is  pretty  high  in* 
flammation,  as  well  as  obstinate.  It  calls,  of  course,  for  general  blood- 
letting, leeching,  &;c. 

Copaiva  is  the  first  among  the  agents  in  the  m^rp  before  us.  This 
denotes  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  callea  into  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ffonorrhoea,  and  its  relative  value  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Cubebs  tollows  next ;  and  as  two  agents  of  similar  virtues  in  rela- 
tion to  a  specific  object,  and  of  nearly  equal  pretensions,  and  both  of 
them  stimulant,  lead  off  in  a  general  class  of  remedies,  they  are,  by 
the  position  they  occupy^  standing  mementoes  of  the  frailty  and  vul- 
neraoility  of  man,  and  incentives  to  study  well  the  varying  conditions 
of  gonorrhoea.  Here  we  have  rarely  more  than  a  local  complaint  for 
our  professional  skill ;  and  yet,  how  much  suffering  is  inflicted,  how 
many  made  wretched  in  their  domestic  relations,  by  the  indiscreet 
use  of  these  two  valuable  agents,  and  by  astringent  injections  !  The 
haste  of  the  patient  may  be  always  moderated,  or  conquered,  bv  firm^ 
ness  in  the  appropriate  means,  and  the  practitioner  rewarded  m  coa-% 
science,  and  thanks,  where  he  may  elect,  for  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment, that  antiphlogistic  plan  which  will  speedily  prepare  tlie  way 
for  the  remedies  of  more  local  action,  if  it  do  not  m  itself  succeed. 
Here,  too,  we  may  notice  in  the  contingent  circumstance,  as  in  all 
other  groups,  that  when  gonorrhcea  yields  to  general  or  local  blood- 
letting, or  to  cathartics,  or  to  water  gruel  and  perfect  rest  alone,  an- 
other of  the  multi&rious  demonstrations  of  the  common  mode  of  He- 
medial  Action, 
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THE  INFLUENCES  AND  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF 
LOSS  OF  BLOOD, 

Considered  with  a  Reference  to  the  jpraciical  Application  of  the  Reme- 
dy and  the  various  Circumstances  rf  Disease. 

906,  a.  "The  feRMM  poitioD  of  the  Uood,  or  erea  pore  blood,  mxf  ewaM  Aon  the  over 
diitended  yesBeli,  just  at  ^oaier  iransude$  through  the  ocrmeable  tideaofa  vetad,  in  vhiUk 


U  wffen  eompresston.   To  thu  loane  are  to  be  referred  several  hemonmaffeB  and  dropsief 
pcodaced  by  liinple  traaiudatuMi  in  a  tissfie  meehamcaUy  eongaled ;  and  attboag' 
lectionB  have  reaUy  nothing  active  in  their  natare,  yet  are  uiey  conaiderably  < 


and  ■ometimei  altogether  removed,  by  bloodletting,  which,  in  lach  casea,  acta  in  a  man- 
ner furdf  medumtedt^  by  removing  from  the  veweb  the  fluid  by  which  their  paiietei 
were  kept  in  a  ftate  of  overdiatentk)iL"--ANi>RAL'a  PatMoffkai  Anatomy. 

h.  "Ifbloodletting  be  considered  in  a  mechanical  light,  as  simply  lessening  the  qnantitm 
of  blood,  I  cannot  account  for  its  efibcta ;  because  the  removal  of  any  natural  mechaniod 
power  can  never  remove  a  cause  which  neither  took  its  rise  fram,  nor  U  rappocted  by  it." 
— Hunter  on  ike  Blood  and  InJUumnation. 

c.  "  It  is  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleeding  Ibr 
dM  cure  of  inflamma^OD,  to  take  the  blood  away  as  guicklf  ae  poaewie;  sinoe  intense  in* 
flammations  of  the  brain,  hmgs,  bowels,  &c.,  are  equally  removed  by  faintaess,  whether  il 
happens  after  the  lost  of  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty ;  or  even,  as  sometimes  occan^ 
When  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  tying  the  arm  in  preparation."— 
Arnott's  Elemente  of  Phftiet, 

d.  "  If  we  have  to  deal  wi&  an  extensive  and  violent  inflammation,  we  do  not  abatraot 
blood  by  a  minute  opening ;  we  make  a  large  orifice,  or  we  open  a  vein  in  both  arms  at 
the  same  time ;  we  place  the  patient  in  an  erect  posture,  and  endeavor  to  prodnoe  dell- 

Smm.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  patient/otn/s/nwi/ear,  or  before  any  oonaidenh 
e  quantity  has  been  lost;  and  this  faintnete,  as  Dr.  Amott  remarks,  answers  as  vtU as 
that  which  results  from  Tonesection"  ((  B60,  a). — G-nlvKs,  in  London  Med,  cmd  Surg. 
Journal^  vol.  iiL,  p.  391. 

e.  Ad  extremos  morbos  exirema  remedia  exquieite  o^tmo^"— Hippockates. 

906,  Jl  Whether  the  father  of  medicine,  or  his  modem  descendaDts, 
be  right  or  wrong  in  the  foregoing  prece;)t8,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  therapeutical  uses  of  Uoodletting,  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  to  aflcertain  (§  376f «  a).  The  contrast  of  views,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  the  details  inculcated  by  Hippocrates  in  respect 
to  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  remedies,  suiting  them  all  to  the  ex- 

Sencies  of  disease,  or  leaving  the  whole  work  to  Nature,  and,  with 
1  his  enlightened  precaution,  regarding  the  loss  of  blood  as  the  re- 
medium  principale,  renders  it,  I  say,  an  obiect  of  deep  interest  to  de- 
termhie  the  nature  of  the  right,  and,  in  so  doin^,  to  ascertain,  also,  how 
far  philosophy  and  practical  habits  have  outstripped  the  Ancestor. 

We  may  also,  perhaps,  come  to  some  determination  whether  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  bloodletting  operates  be 
worthless,  or  necessai^  to  its  just  and  intelligible  use  (§  893,  n). 
Whetlj.er  we  should  know  what  absolute  influences  it  exerts,  or  how 
it  exerts  them,  before  we  can  appreciate  its  applicability,  and  its  ap- 
propriate extent,  in  many  important  morbid  states  where  the  remeuy 
may  be  more  demanded  than  in  other  conditions  whose  phenomena 
clearly  indicate  its  necessity  (§  857). 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  useful  to  science,  as  well  as  humanity,  to 
strip  this  remedy  of  its  mechanical  interpretations,  and  to  place  it  upon 
that  dignified  eround  surrounded  by  those  hallowed  laws  of  the  uod 
of  Nature,  which,  if  unacceptable  to  the  materialist,  will,  at  least, 
rebuke  his  sacrilege. 

906,  g.  Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  I 
take  leave  to  say,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  as  set  forth 
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nt  thia  work,  is  exclustrely  original  with  mjMlf.  If  there  be  any  mer'^ 
it  in  the  philosophy,  its  abuse  and  misrepresentatioii  by  the  British 
amd  Foreign  Medical  Review,  and  the  Medico- Chifurgiodl  Review^  of 
London,  entitle  me  fully  to  all  the  proprietorship.  Whaterer  is  said 
of  the  vital  influences  of  the  loss,  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  die  asso- 
ciate influence  of  the  nervous  power,  appeared  for  the  fint  time  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (§  222,  h).  Copyists, 
it  is  true,  have  appeared,  especially  of  the  accumulated  facts,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  him  who  oerfbrmed  the  labor  ({  435,  h). 

Although,  therefore,  the  same  pbilosophy,  and  the  same  practical 
applications  of  loss  of  blood,  are  j^eserved  in  the  Institutes  as  set  forth 
in  the  Commentaries,  they  are  now  rewritten  and  presented  in  anoth- 
er shape,  with  greater  brevity,  and  with  reference  to  that  systematic 
order  which  shsJl  best  subserve  the  young  Inquirer.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  other  subjects  which  may  have  been  investigated  in  the 
Commentaries. 

907.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  importance  of  a  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  modus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  it  should  never  be  the 
leading  indication  for  its  use ;  but  only  subservient  to  the  suggestions  . 
of  the  morbid  phenomena,  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  experi- 
ence. The  just  i^jplication  of  the  remedy  should  be  determined  by 
these  combined  considerations. 

908.  Again,  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  direct  influen- 
ces of  loss  of  blood,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover  the  close  analogv  of 
its  modus  operandi  with  that  of  all  other  remedies,  and  that  it  reflects 
an  important  light  upon  the  whole  g^und  of  remedial  action  ;  while 
its  loss  involves  in  its  effects  some  principles  peculiar  to  itself. 

909.  The  hypotheses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  mechanical ; 
but  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  its  Ooera- 
tioD,  that  the  effects  of  bloodletting  are  wholly  incapable  of  explana- 
tion upon  any  principles  in  physics.  Like  the  action  of  all  other  rem- 
edies, there  is  nothing  mechanical  appertaining  to  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, excepting  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  orifice. 

*  910.  The  numerous  advocates  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion  predicate  their  views  of  the  operation 
of  bloodletting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  existence  of  passive 
relaxation  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood  within  them, 
and  extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  hot  stage  of  idiopathic  fever.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  is  vitiated  by  the  pathological  views  upon  which 
It  is  founded.  Moreover,  were  the  doctrine  of  debility  (§  569),  pass- 
ive relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  correct,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  not  only  such  conditions,  but  that  the  stagnated  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  would  not  be  suddenly  removed  by  diminishing,  to  any 
extent,  the  general  circulating  mass,  as  is  constantly  witnessed  in  in- 
flamed parts ;  while,  also,  were  such  a  physical  impossibility  within 
the  power  of  the  remedy,  those  vessels  would  immediately  become 
again  congested,  and  the  more  so  from  the  prostrating  nature  of  the 
remedy  (\  935,  977). 

911.  General  bloodletting,  cuppinff,  and  leeching,  manifest  some 
important  differences  in  their  effects,  but  operate  upon  modifications 
of  a  common  principle.  A  knowledge  of  these  modifications  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  right  a^inistration  of  the  remedy,  as  it  respects  one  or 
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the  other  modes  of  abfltnctiii^  blood.    Neither  method  has  been 
founded  upon  any  rational  principle. 

912.  How,  then,  doea  bloodletting  operate?  How  are  diseased 
parts  immediately  and  permanently  unloaded  of  their  blood,  in  some 
instances,  by  the  abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  when,  in 
other  cases,  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  a  great  extend 
only,  of  the  remedy  will  effect  the  same  result  t  Why,  in  such  cases, 
may  the  former  quantity  induce  syncope,  when  the  latter  has  no  sudi 
effect  1  "  Syncope,"  says  Robert  Jackson,  "  occurs  sometimes  in  jeH- 
low  fever  from  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely 
from  the  loss  of  six  pounds."  Why  does  this  coincidence  obtain 
with  so  many  other  remedial  agents  ?  Why  do  we  see  the  redness  of 
an  inflamed  eye  give  way  permanently  while  the  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  arm,  and  why  does  the  same  change  take  place  as  rapidly,  and 
even  more  perfectly,  in  any  of  the  great  organs  when  equally  inflamed 
and  loaded  with  blood  1  Why  may  the  action  of  the  heart  be  weak- 
ened by  small  quantities  of  blood  taken  by  leeches,  when  larger  quan- 
tities would  be  required  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  venesection  (§ 
889.01 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing  results  can  be  explained  only 
upon  the  physiological  principles  which  I  am  about  to  set  forth  ;  while 
there  is  not  one  phenomenon  attending  all  the  diversified  effects  of 
loss  of  blood  that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  clear  interpretation  upon  those 
princip1es*-an  interpretation,  too,  which  corresponds  with  all  that  I 
shall  say  of  the  modus  operandi  of  every  other  remedial  and  morbific 
agent — ^nay,  even  with  tne  natural  stimuli  of  life. 

913.  The  inquiry  now  proposed  will  extend  from  the  beginning  of 
the  physiological  influences,  through  their  gradations,  to  their  coo- 
summatioi/in  syncope.  It  will  be  also  accompanied  by  practical  il- 
lustrations, and  by  exemplifications  of  the  various  conditions  of  dis- 
ease to  which  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate. 

1.   LEECHING. 

914.  It  will  be  most  useful,  in  the  first  instance,  to  observe  the 
phenomena,  and  deduce  the  principles,  which  attend  the  direct  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  those  extreme  capillary  vessels  which  are  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes.  Leeching,  therefore,  is  first  in 
order;  the  physiological  effects  of  which  may  be  divided  into  seven 
stages. 

915.  1st.  The  earlist  effect  of  loss  of  blood  consists  in  a  contraction 
of  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  universally  true  of  all  modes  of  abstract- 
ing blood. 

In  leeching,  an  impression  is  first  exerted  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  pait  by  the  direct 
abstraction  of  their  natural  stimulus,  the  pahtdum  vita,  as  also  by  the 
lone-continued  suction  of  the  leeches,  and  by  the  subsequent  efiusion 
of  blood.  These  causes  institute  a  change  in  the  vital  state  of  the 
vessels  (§  189,  498,  930). 

916.  2d.  A  vital  contraction  follows  immediately,  as  the  conse- 
quence, in  the  extreme  and  capillarv  vessels  of  the  part  to  which 
leeches  are  applied.  The  removal  of  their  natural  sdmulus  is  neces- 
sarily felt  by  the  highly-suscepdble  organic  properties  of  the  small 
vossek  (§  189,  931,  935  h). 
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917.  3d.  Then  follows,  by  continuous  and  remote  sympathy  (§  498, 
500),  a  propagation  of  the  foregoing  changes  to  the  entire  system  of 
extreme  and  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  body.  This  arises  from 
the  capillary  series  possessing,  every  where,  an  organization  and  func- 
tion of  a  common  nature,  and  from  their*  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the 
nervous  power  (§  129  d,  e,  141,  222-232,  482,  525,  526  a,  935  h). 

918.  4th.  The  larger  vessels,  sooner  or  later,  participate,  sympa- 
thetically, in  the  contraction.  This  sympathy,  however,  begins  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  general  capillary  system  feels  the  foregoing  in- 
fluences. 

919.  5th.  A  partial  sympathetic  impression  begins  upon  the  heart 
as  soon  as  the  changes  have  somewhat  advanced  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels to  which  the  leeches  are  applied,  and  a  rapidly-increased  amount 
of  this  cardiac  influence  ensues  as  soon  .as  the  whole  capillary  system 
is  involved  in  the  contractions  which  the  leeches  institute  at  the  place 
of  their  application. 

The  efiect,  as  expressed  in  section  917,  is  originally  propagated  along 
the  extreme  vessels  by  continuous  sympathy,  but  remote  sympathy  is 
soon  brought  into  operation,  when  both  modifications  concur  together ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  through  remote  sympathy  that  the  heart  is  influenced 
(§  933). 

920.  6th.  Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  leeching.  But,  during  their  progress,  they  become  more  or 
less  compounded.  The  sympathetic  influence  which  is  propagated 
from  the  extreme  to  the  larger  vessels  reacts  from  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  and  this  reacting  sympathy  increases  the  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels.  So,  also,  as  soon  as  the  vital  changes  in  die  extreme 
vessels  throw  their  sympathetic  influence  over  the  heart,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  organ  reflect  back  a  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels,  by  which  their  power  over  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  becomes  multiplied  (§  514  A,  &c.,  526  a,  934). 

This  complex,  or  double  circle  of  sympathies,  continues  to  ad* 
vance  till  the  heart  becomes  overpowered  in  its  action,  and  syncope 
takes  place. 

921.  a,  7th.  An  artificial  change  being  instituted  in  the  extreme 
vessels  to  which  leeches  are  applied,  where  the  organic  properties 
are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  that  change  being  more  or  less 
permanent,  it  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  sympa&edc  influence 
upon  the  whole  capillary  system,  and  thence  upon  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter the  blood  has  ceased  flowing  (§  514  g,  &c.,  516  d,  no.  6,  939). 

921,  h.  It  is  for  this  reason  (no.  7),  and  this  only,  that  the  powers 
of  the  general  circulation  may  be  sometimes  more  prostrated,  and  be 
longer  maintained  in  a  state  of  prostration,  by  the  loss  of  four  ounces 
of  blood  by  leeching,  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  abstraction 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  fh)m  a  large  vein,  or  by  eight  ounces  taken 
by  the  process  of  cupping  (§  514  g,  930). 

921,  c.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  syncope  sometimes  comes  on 
only  many  hours  afbsr  the  discharge  of  blood  has  ceased.  Stimulants, 
too,  may  but  slowly  rouse  the  general  circulation,  because  the  pros- 
trating influence  of  the  artificiu  change  in  the  extreme  vessels  can- 
not be  as  soon  overcome  as  when  syncope  is  produced  by  general 
bloodletting,  where  no  such  specific  impressions  are  made  (§  514  g^ 
516  d,  no.  6). 
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922,  a.  It  is  owing  to  die  pecali|ff  Dature  of  the  chsnM  establiriied 
in  the  yital  ooaditioa  of  the  eziienie  veasels,  by  leeching,  that  the 
blood, continiiefl  to  flow  out  for  many  hours.  The  process  thns  insti* 
tuted  must  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  secretion,  and  clearly 
allied  to  the  hemorrhagic  action  which  natnre  institutes,  though  gen- 
erally more  prostrating  than  die  natural  process. 

922,  h.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
direct  efiects  of  leeching  and  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  in  respect  to 
their  force ;  the  former  subduing  inflammation  and  congestions  moce 
fully  and  speedily  than  the  latter,  tt  is  rare  that  an  equal  quaiuity 
of  blood  spontaneously  effused  impresses  the  system  with  a  IcM'ce 
equal  to  that  from  leeching;  while  large  capillary  hemorrhages  are 
daily  occurring  without  very  sensibly  reducing  the  animal  or  oi^^anic 
powers,  and  where,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  eiSused  is  so  prodigiotis- 
ly  great  that  it  cannot  be  safely  imitated  by  art  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  disease. 

Although,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  nature  institutes  a  chan^  stri- 
kingly analogous  to  that  of  leeching,  it  is  not  of  the  same  specific  na- 
ture. In  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  too,  nature  sets  up,  for  her  own 
safety,  as  it  were,  a  special  momfication  q£  action  in  the  system  at 
lar^e  that  shall  sustain  its  powers  under  the  enormous  losses  of  blood 
which  are.  often  necessary,  by  the  natural  process,  to  the  cure  of  inflam- 
matory and  conffestiTe  dUseases  (§  136  c,  150^152, 524«i,  no.  3,  d,  890  «). 

923,  a.  Besides  the  foregoine  play  of  vascular  sympathies,  a  strong 
in^ression  may  be  propagated  by  the  whole  organ  to  which  leeches 
are  applied,  to  another  organ  with  which  it  has  strong  natural  sympa- 
thetic relations.  In  low  inflammations  and  venous  congestions  of  the 
liver,  four  ounces  of  blood  taken  firom  the  verve  of  the  anus  by  means 
of  leeches  may  break  up  those  obstinate  hepatic  affections,  when  twen- 
ty ounces  from  the  skin  over  the  region  ol  that  organ  may  produce  &r 
less  effect  Here  the  specific  impression  is  propagated,  in  part,  along 
the  mucous  tract  of  the  intestines,  in  the  manner  expressed  m  sections 
^^^tjlgp  remote,  as  well  as  continuous  sympathy,  oeing  brought  into 
operation  by  this  general  impression  on  the  mucous  tissue. 

923,  b.  But,  again,  it  is  true  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that  the  mflu- 
eace  of  leeching  may  be  propagated  alonff  the  large  blood-vessels  to 
the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  wnere  there  is  a  direct  vascular  communica- 
tion ;  though  even  in  these  cases,  the  impression  is  extended  more 
through  the  sympathies  which  bind  together  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
the  nervous  communication  of  the  parts  (§  526,  a).  Comparatively 
little  seems  to  be  due  to  the  imputed  derivation  of  blood.  Thence, 
upon  our  principles,  appears  the  reason  why,  acccHnding  to  Dr.  War- 
drop,  '*  in  dise^Lses  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  mors 
particularly  those  affecting  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  frontal  vessels  give  much  more  relief  than  is  obtained  by 
abstracting  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  from  the  temporal  vessels  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  temples."  He  also  states  that  a  like  advantage 
will  be  obtained,  in  cerebral  affections,  by  applying  leeches  to  the  li- 
ning membrane  of  the  nose,  or  behind  the  ears.  He  thinks  the  efibct 
greater  than  when  applied  to  other  parts, 

923,  c.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  effeots  appear  to  be  mainly 
produced  through  the  agencies  which  I  have  stated.  Whenever  I  have 
applied  leeches  to  the  nasal  septum,  abdominal  disease  attended  the 
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liead-aflRdctioiiB.  The  leeehes  have  flometiities  relieved  the  heada^e, 
vrhen  general  bloodletting,  eatbarties,  dec.,  had  failed,  while  the  gas* 
trie  derangement  had  also  persiBted.  But,  simultaneously  with  this 
relief  of  die  head,  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  improved,  the  tongae 
tsleared  up,  and  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs  were  re- 
Ueved.  It  would  appear,  dierefore,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  leeches  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus  under  similar  circumstances,  the  specific  impres- 
sion of  leechiuff  the  nasal  septum  is  propagated  continuously  and  by 
remote  sympa£y,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  head  is  as  well  re* 
Moved  by  thus  removing  this  source  of  morbid  sympathies,  as  by  the 
more  direct  impression. 

923,  (L  Hence  it  follows,  as  shown  also  by  experience,  that  leech- 
ing will  generally  exert  the  greatest  effect  upon  diseased  organs  wheU 
appUed  to  some  part  with  which  the  organ  affected  may  have  strong 
physiological  relations  (§  129, 139, 140).  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  continuous  sympathy,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
anus  in  muco-iutestinal  inflammation ;  but,  to  the  cutaneous  region 
when  inflammation  affects  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  or  ab- 
domen. There  are  greater  natural  sympathies  between  the  skin  and 
peritoneum,  than  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  peritoneal. 
Where  no  remarkable  relations  subsist  among  organs,  tne  leeches 
should  then  be  applied  near  the  vicinity  of  the  part  affected,  as  when 
the  pleura,  or  parenchyma  of  ihe  luncs,  or  the  joints,  are  the  seats  of 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  we  obtam  the  advantage  of  contiguous 
sympathy,  as  in  the  case  of  blisters,  &c.  (§  497). 

924.  And  now  a  word  more  as  to  the  doctrine  of  ReeuUian^  or  that, 
ibr  example,  which  supposes  that  when  leeches  are  applied  to  the  feet 
for  the  relief  of  oerebni  disease,  the  effect  depends  upon  the  diver- 
sion of  blood  from  the  head  toward  the  feet  And  so  of  cathartics  in 
their  action  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  blisters  by  diverting  the 
blood  to  the  skin,  &c  (§  893,  %).  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
But,  do  not  leeches,  when  applied  to  the  feet,  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus  than  upon  any  other  part  t 
They  probably  do ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  remote  svmpa- 
thy,  and  coincident  with  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  susoension  of 
the  catamenia  from  exposure  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cold,  or  by  the 
production  of  catarrh  when  a  current  of  cold  air  from  a  key-hole  im- 
pinges upon  the  neck.  Just  so,  if  the  female  now  plunge  her  feet 
into  warm  water,  or  apply  leeches  upon  or  near  the  soles  of  the  f6et, 
the  catamenia  may  be  restored.  So,  too,  in  relation  to  cerebral  affec- 
tions, who  does  not  know  that  a  natural  sympathv  subsists  between 
the  feet  and  the  head  ?  *i  In  affections  of  the  head  and  thoracic  vis- 
eera,*'  says  Dr.  Wardrop,  *'  I  have,  in  many  instances,  recommended 
patients  to  apply  leeches  on  the  head,  chest,  and  on  the  feet,  ahemate- 
ly;  and  ahnoit  ^mivertaUyt  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  decided  prefer^ 
eoce  has  been  given  to  the^/ae^.'*  The  philosophy  is  the  same  in  all 
the  cases,  and  revulsion  is  nodiing  but  sympathy.  Dr.  .Wardrop,  how- 
ever, had  already  preferred  the  iqppfication  of  leeches  to  the  nasal 
septum,  or  to  the  temples,  in  a^MStions  of  the  head ;  though  his  obser* 
vations  as  to  the  feet  are  also  feunded  on  sound  experience.  As  to 
leeching  in  amencrrhoDa,  the  remedy  has  the  greatest  effect  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  perinaeum,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs. 
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926,  a.  What  has  been  now  said  of  diaease  auppoBea  that  leecbea 
are  applied  under  circttmstances  &vorable  to  their  effect  Before  thia 
condition  can  happen,  however,  in  nomeroua  cases  where  leeching 
may  be  ultimately  useful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  strong  impree- 
sion  by  general  bloodletting ;  and  if  two  or  more  general  bloodlettings 
be  likely  to  be  wanted,  the  leeching  should  be  delayed  (§  893  ^^',  p, 
927). 

925,  b.  Nevertheless,  if  the  chance  of  leeching  alone  be  taken  in 
these  cases,  the  number  oi  leeches  should  be  very  larse  for  adulte, 
that  the  benefits  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  more  or  less  obtained, 
through  a  rapid  and  copious  abstraction  of  blood.  This  oractioe  will 
often  Bucceea  in  infants,  when  it  will  fail  at  more  advanoea  age ;  since 
the  loss  of  blood  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  former  case,  and  less  is 
required,  and  the  requisite  amount  is  therefore,  also,  more  rapidly  ab- 
stracted, notwithstanding,  too,  the  ratio  of  the  loss,  in  proportion  to 
a^e  and  size,  may  be  aaually  greater  than  in  adults.  Thus,  too,  the 
advantages  of  general  bloodletting  are  more  or  less  obtained.  In  sim- 
ilar cases,  cupping  is  also  more  beneficial  to  children  than  to  adults 
{§576,e). 

925,  c.  Leeching,  or  cupping,  however,  should  never  supersede  sen- 
era!  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  di  in- 
&nts.  In  the  phlefi^matic  temperament  of  adults,  leeching  may  an- 
swer where  it  would  be  inefiicient  in  other  temperaments  (§  600). 
But  I  speak  of  these  cases  rather  to  illustrate  a  principle,  than  to  raise 
any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  general  bloodletting  in  the  grave  vis- 
ceral inflammations  of  any  age  (§  961,  c). 

926.  Experience  teaches  that  frequent  and  small  abstractions  of 
blood  by  means  of  leeches  is  often  more  beneficial  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations, than  a  greater  quantity  at  more  distant  intervals.  This  cor- 
responds with  what  I  have  said  of  the  vital  influences  of  leeching,  and 
of  the  efi*ect  of  habit  in  maintaining  disease  (§  549,  560).  In  these 
cases,  the  impression,  being  frequently  repeated,  maintains  the  sahi- 
tanr  change  which  may  be  produced,  more  perfectly  a^^ainat  the  mor- 
bid influence  of  habit,  than  greater  losses  of  blood  at  distant  intervals 
(§  514  g,  535,  540,  542,  548,  549,  557).  We  see  the  same  principle 
more  frequently  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  blisters  upon  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  where  it  is  better  to  apply  them  firequently,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent,  than  more  rarely  and  over  a  larger  surface.     The 

Shilosophy  is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  relative  effects  of  a  laige 
oSe  of^ calomel,  and  that  dose  divided  into  four.  Analogies  likewise 
subsist  between  the  salutary  effects  of  copious  leeching,  extensive 
vesication,  and  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  in  acute  inflanunations  (§  559, 
893  7a).  And  so  of  numerous  other  agents.  A  common  philosophy 
obtains  in  all  the  cases,  and  each  example  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
principles  on  which  all  other  agents  operate.  And  I  may  here  carry 
the  same  examples  to  illustrate  3ie  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  gen- 
eral bloodletting,  and  the  peculiarities  which  appertain  to  that  mode 
ci  abstracting  blood ;  since,  as  will  appear,  its  influence  on  the  oi'gan- 
io  properties  and  functions  is  more  immediately,  and  may  be  more 
profi>undly,  felt  than  leeching  or  other  agents ;  and,  being  antiphlo- 
gistio,  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  high  grades  of  active  inflamma- 
tion and  fbvar  ((  557).  It  tloows  back  its  light,  also,  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  tb9  otb^r  FLgents. 


to  leeching,  it  often  happens  that  the  force  of  diseased  habit  is  so  great 
as  to  demand  a  more  decisive  and  more  frequent  resort  to  leeching. 
It  is  even  not  unfrequent  that  the  force  of  morbid  habit  attendant  on 
chronic  inflammations  requires  the  previous  abstraction  of  blood  from 
a  vein^  and  perhap  repeatedly  and  largely;  not  only  with  a  view 
to  the  special  physiological  influences  of  general  bloodletting,  but  that 
a  large  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood  may  be  suddenly 
efiected  (§  925,  a).  The  utility  and  necessity  of  this  practice  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  treatment  of  those  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  which  follow  long-protracted  indiges- 
tion, and  especially  if  the  liver  also  have  become  invaded  by  the  same 
condition  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  general  bloodletting  in  these 
cases  relate  as  much  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system  over  which 
a  morbific  influence  has  been  established  as  to  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  general  mcylification  exerts  a  reacting  effect  upon  the  part 
inflamed,  and  adds  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased  habit  of  the  part, 
and  leeching  will  not  reach  these  influences  (§  143  c,  847  g).  Here 
it  is,  particularly,  that  we  witness  corresponding,  and  even  more  suc- 
cessful, efibrts  of  nature  at  relief,  in  the  torrents  of  blood  that  are  ef- 
fused from  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs ; 
especially  the  former  (§  890,  e), 

927,  b.  Again,  in  certain  mUd,  though  obstinate  cases  of  purely  lo- 
cal inflammations,  and  before  the  constitution  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  morbid  action ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  constitutional 
disturbance  has  been  subdued  by  general  bloodletting,  local  bleeding 
bv  leeches  is  pre-eminently  useful.  In  either  of  these  cases,  general 
bloodletting  continued  to  a  lar^e  extent,  by  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  its  impression,  may  so  disturb  the  system  at  large,  that  the  in- 
flammation  mav  be  kept  up  by  influences  produced  by  this  artificial 
derangement  of  the  whole  system  (§  889  m,  889  mm).  But  here  there 
is  no  countervailing  action  against  the  efiect  of  leeching ;  and  while 
the  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  inflammatory  process  refuse  to  give 
way  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration,  there  is  no  danger  of 
establishing  any  injurious  influences  iq)on  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem. This,  however,  will  take  place,  more  or  less,  when  leeching  ex- 
ceeds that  degree  which  is  necessary  to  determine  a  change  in  the  part 
inflamed.  It  may  even  follow  from  very  copious  leeching  in  acute 
chronic  inflammations,  where  morbid  action  is  rendered  obstinate  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  diseased  process  yields.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  system  is  injured  partly  by  the  influences  determined 
by  the  excessive  change  induced  in  the  instruments  of  morbid  action, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  general  influence  from  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bad  effects  appear  to  be  mainly  inci- 
dent upon  the  loss  of  blood  in  its  general  relation  to  the  system  at 
large.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  graduate  the  extent 
of  leeching  by  the  exigencies  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case ;  and  it  is  especially  important  with  infants,  upon  whom  leech- 
ing produces  not  only  its  peculiar  effects  very  powerfully,  but,  also, 
more  than  in  after  life,  the  effects  that  appertain  more  strictly  to  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  '  Such  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  depressing  change  in 
the  instruments  of  disease,  or  wherever  leeches  may  be  applied,  in  in- 
fancy, when  this  remedy  has  been  carried  far  beyond  any  useful  de- 
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me  m  mflammatloBS  of  the  natnre  sow  under  coBBideTBtion,  and  its 
influence  upon  Uie  whole  extent  of  the  cireulatory  organs  is  mm«- 
tained  with  such  Tiolence,  that  having  also  auperadded  to  it  the  gen- 
oral  effisct  from  excessiye  lees  of  blood,  it  may  be  impossible  to  ooun- 
teract  its  destructire  tendency  (§  514  g^  516  d^  no.  6).  It  is  not  alone 
the  effect  that  arises  fkom  an  exceBs  of  general  bloodletting  with  which 
we  now  ocmtendy  but  a  ffreater,  perhaps,  in  that  pernicious  change 
which  has  been  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  to  which  the  leeches 
had  been  appHed,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been,  more  or  less,  sympa- 
thetically propagated  over  the  system  (§  921). 

928.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  tbe  reason  is  apparent  why 
cautious  leeching  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  relief  in  those  inflamma- 
tioQs  that  are  now  and  then  induced  by  a  misapplied  or  an  excessive 
lofs  of  blood.  In  these  ram  affections,  the  tnumph  of  art  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  when  accurately  guided  by  the  light  of  science.  There 
should  not  be  one  drop  of  blood  too  much,  nor  one  too  little.  They 
are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  distinction  between  general  bloodletting 
ftnd  leecldng  is  forcibly  shown,  since  the  former  has  caused  the  dis- 
ease and  the  latter  cures  it 
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929.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  effects  are  varied  from  those  of 
leeching,  and  in  a  way,  as  we  have  jalready  seen,  of  practical  im- 
portance (§  927,  928).  Its  influences  may  be  considered  under  five 
general  aspecCB : 

930.  1st  The  earliest  impression  is  made  nmultaneoudy  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  laige  and  small  vessels  throughout  the  bodv, 
since  the  loss  of  blood  is  now  immediately  coextensive  with  the  whole 
circulating  mass,  is  suddenly  withdrawn,,  and  in  a  comparatively  large 
quantity.  Here,  therefore,  as  of  the  local  vessels  in  leeching,  a  change 
is  instituted  in  the  vital  state  of  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  body 
(§  526  a,  915,  921). 

931.  a.  2d.  The  foregoing  impression  suddenly  rouses  the  arterial 
system  to  a  greater,  but  very  modified  action,  by  which  the  vessels, 
especially  the  extreme  and  capillary,  are  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
traction, and  £«r  beyond  any  diminution  of  their  contents  that  may 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  blood  removed  from  the  body  (§  916). 

931.  b.  The  contraction  thus  instituted  is  vastly  greater  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  vessels,  mainly  because  of  the  greater  endowment 
of  the  former  with  uritability  and  mobility  (§  188,  205,  482). 

932.  3d.  Owing,  also,  to  the  same  causes  through  which  the  ex- 
treme vessels  feel  die  loss  of  blood  more  sensibly  than  the  larger 
ones,  powerful  sympathetic  influences  are  determined  upon  the  for- 
mer by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  larger  series  of  vessels 
(§  920). 

933.  4th.  As  soon  as  the  foregoing  change  begins  in  the  vessels,  it 
throws  a  sympathetic  influence  over  the  heart  There  is,  as  yet,  so 
little  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood,  that  the  earliest  in- 
fluences upon  the  action  of  the  heart  must  be  due,  entirely,  to  sympa- 
thy (§  919). 

934.  5th.  As  the  heart  becomes  influenced,  it  reflects  a  powerful 
sympathetic  impression  back  upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels) 
between  which  and  the  heart  there  "exist  very  strong  vital  and  sympa* 
thetic  relations  (§  385,  526  a,  920). 
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Here,  &erefore«  m  in  leecfaii^  (|  9S0),  the  oontnutifm,  and  odMr 
dhaageB,  which  take  place  in  the  mall  vesselBy  grow  out  of  a  double 
influence;  namelj,  tnat  which  is  exerted  by  the  diiBct  impreimon 
from  loes  of  blood,  and  that  wfaieh  is  reflected  upon  them  by  the 
ohanges  that  arise  in  the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  And  so,  as  in 
leeching,  the  |^y  of  sympathy  between  the  heart  and  blood-'vessels 
passes  and  repasses,  and  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  blood 
flows  fiom  the  arm,  till  its  prostrating  effect  reaches  the  point  of  syn- 
cope. In  leeching,  however,  the  sympathies  between  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  are  not  as  reciprocal  as  in  general  bloodletting;  but  a 
greater  influence,  in  the  former. case,  is  exerted  by  the  small  vessels 
upon  the  centre  of  circulation  (§  921). 

935,  a.  That  die  failure  of  the  heart's  action  does  not  arise,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  from  a  nMchanical  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
blood,  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  syncope  from  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  ounces;  nor  does  it  depend,  in  the  least,  upon  with- 
drawing the  stimulus  of  blood  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
teqMcts  both  hypotheses,  the  blood  is  actually  accumulated  about  the 
heart,  in  coDse<)ueDCe  of  the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  and 
this  accumulation,  from  the  beginning,  is  a  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  is  at  its  greatest  extent  when  syncope  takies  place 
(S  936). 

935,  b.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the  general  contraction  of  the 
email  vessels,  in  all  the  mooes  of  abstracting  blood,  is  not  referable  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  cituses;  and  for  the  reasons,  in  part,  that  the 
contraction  far  surpasses  any  diminution  -of  the  general  volume  of 
blood,  that  the  phenomenon  is  always  attendant  on  syncope  arising 
from  moral  causes,  and  that  the  contraction,  if  proceeding  from  elas- 
ticity or  from  any  other  cause  than  one  of  a  vital  nature,  could  never 
determine  the  powerful  sympathetic  influences  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  heart  (§  916,  917,  932,  937). 

935,  c.  In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  in  in- 
flamed parts  is  only  a  remote  effect  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  mass.  The  blood  is  not  only  temporarily,  but  permanent- 
ly expend  from  the  injected  yessels.  This  shows  that  its  expulsion 
is  effected  by  a  vital  chanee  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels ;  otherwise^ 
they  would  not  contract  in  a  ratio  exceeding  that  of  the  correspond* 
ing  vessels  of  other  parts,  nor  would  their  contraction  be  permanent 
Vessels  that  are  enlarged  in  inflammation  to  many  times  their  natural 
diameter  are  often  reduced  to  nearly  their  natural  volume  while  the 
operation  of  bloodletting  is  in  progress  (§  910,  977). 

Various  circumstantid  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  vital  na* 
tore  of  the  contraction  which  attends  the  capillary  vessels.  The  fol* 
lowing  are  relative  te  idiosyncrasy ;  and  the  principle  which  I  have 
set  forth  is  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  throughout.  Thus :  Dr.  Paige,  **  of  large  ex- 
perience and  great  respectability,"  states,  in  the  November  number 
(1845)  of  the  ^  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  that,  on  bleeding 
**  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  after  having  drawn  a  very 
few  ounces,  and  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  vein,  she 
was  taken  with  very  severe  pain  all  over  die  external  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  extending  to  the  most  remote  extremities.  I  suffered  the 
blood  to  flow,  hoTfevcfr,  but  the  p«in  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
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ing."  "  Several  yean  afterwmrd  I  met  with  exactly  the  aame  symp- 
toms on  bleedinff  a  young  man  in  case  of  an  anient  fever;  but,  having 
thought  much  of  the  first  case  above  mentioned,  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  pain  depended  on  the  tpoimodic 
eotUractum  df  the  small  vessek  of  the  surface  and  extremities  as  they 
became  emptied  of  their  blood.  I,  in  this  case,  immediately  admin- 
istered a  free  dose  of  some  diffusible  stimulus  (I  think,  of  ammonia)* 
and  the  pain  subsided  very  soon,  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  as  mudi 
blood  as  I  wished"  (§  399). 

935,  d.  Again,  bloodletting  being,  in  popular  language,  a  debilita- 
ting remedy,  its  rapidly  salutary  effects  contradict  the  prevailing  hy- 
poSiesis  that  inflammation  and  venous  congestion. are  constitute  by 
debility  of  the  vessels,  cmd  stagnation  of  blood.  Had  this  doctrine 
any  foundation,  the  capillaries,  m  inflammation,  and  the  veins,  in  con- 
gestion, would  immediately  become  more  injected  with  blood,  and 
Uiose  diseases  should  be  exasperated  by  what  is  known  to  be  their 
most  efiicient  remedy. 

The  effects  of  bloodletting,  therefore,  prove  that  the  patiiological 
cause  of  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  consists  not  only  m  an 
increased  energy  of  the  organic  properties,  but  that  these  projpertiee 
are  also  modified  in  kind ;  while  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  lorego- 
ing  affection,  under  the  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  proves,  abundanUy, 
that  the  whole  process  advances  upon  vital  principles.  The  loss  of 
blood  so  improves  the  diseased  properties,  that  their  pathological  state 
is  changed  on  the  instant  (§  137  d,  143, 150-152),  and  they  are  brought 
to  obey  their  natural  recuperative  law  so  immediately,  that  the  vessels 
of  an  inflamed  eye  contract  and  disappear  while  the  blood  is  yet  flow- 
ing from  the  arm.  And  so  of  all  other  parts  that  are  conceided  from 
observation. 

93«5,  e.  The  extent  and  durability  of  this  change  will  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  constitu- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  whether,  also,  the  impres- 
sion have  resulted  purely  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  in  part,  firom 
moral  emotions,  or  from  gastric  irritation ;  and  it  will  be  often  influ- 
enced by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  may  be  abstracted,  whether 
from  a  large  or  a  small  orifice,  or  whether  the  operation  be  suspend- 
ed for  a  minute  and  then  resumed.  Each  of  these  circumstances, 
also,  discloses  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  loss  of  blood 
produces  its  effects. 

936,  a.  When  general  bloodletting  is  practiced  in  health,  the  action 
of  the  heart  begins  to  fail  as  soon  as  the  vessels  begin  to  contract ;  but 
it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  delay  or  prevent  the  vascular 
changes  under  an  equal  loss  of  blood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
changes  are  often  promoted  by  venous  congestion,  or  by  numerous 
adventitious  influences,  either  moral  or  physicals 

936,  b.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  after  tiie  action  of  the  heart  is 
more  or  less  subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  that  it  speedily  recovers  its 
force,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  prostrating  influence  of  some 
morbid  condition,  or  of  nausea,  or  of  mental  disturbance,  which  re- 
moval may  be  suddenly  effected  even  in  the  case  of  some  depressing 
form  of  disease,  and  perhaps  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow  fitim 
the  vein  ($  938,  b). 

937,  a.  Since  the  influences  cff  general  bloodletting  are  exerted,  from 


the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  primary  change  will  depend  on  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted  ;  and  whenever  loss  of 
blood  produces  a  great  and  sudden  contraction  of  the  whole  capillary 
system,  however  small  the  quantity,  sypcope  will  approach  (§  935). 

937,  b.  And  so,  also,  it  was  found  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  in  their 
direct  experiments  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  the  extent  of 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  alimentary 
canal,  depended,  always,  on  the  suddenness  of  the  impression  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  that  when  most  sudden  and  violent,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  extinguishing  at  once  the  functions  of  life  (§  478, 479,  510,  511). 

937,  c.  Now,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the  sympathetic  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  general  bloodlet- 
ting, depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power ;  just  as,  in  the 
direct  experiments  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  Uie  organic  functions 
were  variously  affected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  were  inflicted  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  effects  of  bloodletting  upon  disease  will  often 
depend  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted. 
And  this  important  practical  consideration  points  out  another  differ- 
ence  between  general  bloodletting  and  leechine,  and  why,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Travers,  *'  syncope  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  hemorrhage.  Hence  it  is  that  syncope 
follows  from  the  loss  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  when  drawn  from 
a  large  than  from  a  small  orifice,  or  from  both  arms  than  when  from 
one. 

937,  d.  It  is  also  another  important  practical,  as  well  as  phil- 
osophical, consideration,  that  if  tne  subject  be  in  an  erect  p<}sture, 
syncope  will  follow  sooner  than  in  the  horizontal,  fi'om  the  greater  in- 
ability of  the  heart  in  the  former  case  to  transmit  the  blood  to  the 
brain ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  will  appear,  should  govern  us  as  to 
the  position  of  the  patient. 

938,  a.  Again,  the  ratio,  in  which  the  various  influences  that  arise 
from  general  bloodletting  will  succeed  each  other  in  disease,  will  also 
depend  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  states,  especially  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (§  143,  149,  150,  152).  It  often  happens 
that  an  increased  and  uniform  susceptibility  pervades  the  whole  san- 
guiferous system ;  and  when  this  peculiar  state  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  instantly  determine  a  paroxysm 
of  syncope  (§  526  a,  961). 

938,  b.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  which  are  made  with- 
out qualification,  supposes  the  influences  to  depend  upon  the  absolute 
loss  of  blood,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
emotions  of  the  mind,  intestinal  irritation,  &c.  When  these  accidental 
and  transient  causes  contribute  to  the  prostration  of  the  circulatory 
organs,  they  should  be  carefully  noted ;  since  it  is  commonly  impor- 
tant that  a  certain  amount  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  to  produce 
the  requisite  impression  upon  disease.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  necessaiy  to  go  on  with  the  operation,  sooner  or  later,  but 
generally  early,  after  the  patient  has  revived.  The  prostrating  effects 
of  the  adventitious  causes  generally  make  but  little  or  no  impression 
upon  disease  ;  and  the  loss  of  too  little  blood  often  adds  violence  to 
inflammation  and  fever  by  imparting  greater  energy  to  the  action  of 
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the  heart,  or  by  relieying  the  general  circulation  when  it  may  be  em- 
barrassed by  some  local  venous  congestion  (§  988). 

3.  CUPPING. 

939,  a.  Cnpphig  differs  in  some  of  its  effects  from  leeching  and  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Its  influences  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  but 
are  most  allied  to  the  latter.  It  never  makes  the  profound  impression 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  that  is  ex- 
erted by  leeching,  and  its  influences  upon  the  system  at  large  are  also 
less,  under  equ^  circumstances.  Cupping,  indeed,  often  fails  of  re- 
lief whe(re  leeching  is  speedily  elHcient.  In  a  general  sense,  six 
ounces  of  blood  taken  by  leeching  b  probably  equal  in  its  curative  ef- 
fects to  nearly  twice  that  quantity  abstracted  by  cupping. 

939,  h.  In  cupping,  the  blood  ts  abstracted  from  the  larger  series 
of  capillary  vessels,  whose  office  is  probably  but  little  more  than  to 
supply  the  smaller  series,  in  which  the  organic  properties  are  most 
strongly  pronounced  (§  384,  &c.) ;  nor  is  that  action  instituted,  by  cup- 
ping, m  those  vessels  from  which  die  blood  is  taken,  that  obtains  so  pro- 
foundly in  leeching,  and  upon  which  no  little  of  the  general  and  local 
effects  depend  (§  921,  922). 

939,  c.  The  distinction  is  also  explained  by  the  persistence  with 
which  the  blood  continues  to  be  discharged  long  after  the  leeches  have 
performed  their  oflice,  although  smaller  and  fewer  vessels  are  divided 
than  in  the  operation  of  cupping,  and  in  which  last  the  blood  ceases 
to  escape  as  soon  as  the  cupping-glasses  are  removed.  All  of  which 
is  absolute  proof  that  a  remarks^le  change  is  instituted  in  the  vital 
condition  of  the  capillafy  vessels,  by  leeching,  and  that  the  prolonged 
effusion  of  blood  is  in  no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature,  but  wholly 
due  to  a  vital  action  which  is  artificially  set  up  in  the  vessels,  ana 
which  is  not  at  all  instituted  by  cupping. 

939,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  principle  as  well  as  experience, 
that  cupping-glasses  should  not  be  applied,  as  is  often  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  bleeding  of  leech-bites.  It  embarrasses  the  specific  action 
instituted  by  the  leeches.  A  mechanical  is  substituted  for  a  natural 
process ;  while,  also,  as  in  cupping,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  so  rapid 
that  its  effiscts  become  more  like  those  of  venesection. 

939,  e.  Cupping  approximates  general  bloodlettincf  not  only  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  but  in  which  it  determines 
the  great  influences  upon  the  whole  circulatory  svstem,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  required  for  its  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical efects.  It  is  more  remotely  allied  to  leeching  in  the  change 
which  is  locally  induced,  though  this  change  is  not  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, but  consists  of  a  more  simple  vital  contraction  of  the  small  ves- 
sels that  propagates  comparatively  little  impression  upon  other  parts 
of  the  circulatory  system.  When  the  impression  becomes  general,  it 
is  then  mostly  due,  as  in  venesection,  to  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of 
blood  adequate  to  a  universal  influence. 

939,y!  It  becomes  more  and  more  Apparent,  therefore,  that  gener- 
al bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching  are  in  some  respects  distinct 
remedies,  and  that  cupping  is  the  least  useful  and  rarely  required. 
The  difference  between  them  lies  in  a  difference  in  the  operation  of 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  the  severel  modes.  Some  of  these 
differences  appertain  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  is  far  moie 
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concerned  in  tbe  phen(»nena  of  geneiEl  bloodletting  than  in  the  usual 
effects  of  leeching,  at  all  stages  of  the  operation.  It  appears,  faowev*' 
er,  that  the  effects  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  obtained  in  an  infe* 
rior  degree  by  cupping,  through  more  inconsiderable  degrees  of  the 
same  influencesi  as,  also,  in  a  still  lesser  degree  by  applying  cupping- 
glasses  in  the  operation  of  leeching ;  though,  where  leeching  is  appro- 
priate, it  must  be  often  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  loss  of  blood,  and 
at  a  loss,  more  or  less,  of  the  specific  effects  of  leeching. 

Of  the  Nervous  Power  m  iU  Relation  ia  the  Effects  of  Loss  if  Blood, 

940.  Another  important  element  in  the  phenomena  which  arise  from 
loss  of  blood  must  now  be  considered.  This  is  the  nerrous  power,  to 
which  are  owing  all  the  remote  sympathies  that  are  in  active  progress 
after  the  begimving  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  bloodletting.  The 
(Operation  of  this  power  commences  at  the  earliest  contraction  of  the 
small  yessek,  and  increases  in  the  ratio  of  that  contraction.  It  is  the 
same  power  that  exerts  so  vast  a  range  of  influences  in  directing  the 
effects  of  all  other  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific  agents,  and  whose 
characteristics  have  been  already  extensively  considered.  The  same 
philosophy,  too,  is  here  applicable  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the 
nervous  power  is  instrumental  in  organic  actions,  or  in  modifying,  or 
in  propaMtug  disease  (§  222-234,  450-530). 

941.  The  development  of  the  nervous  power  from  loss  of  blood  ia 
owinff  to  the  vital  contractions  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  to  the  necessary  antecedent  change  in  the  vital  con- 
mtlon  of  the  vessels  of  those  parts  (§931, 935).  An  influence  is  thus 
exerted  upon  the*  nervous  centres  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
seen  to  arise  from  direct  experiments  (§  476-494),  from  the  operation 
of  the  passions  (§  227,  230),  and  from  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
(§  227,  500). 

942.  a,  "Saw,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  extensive  premises  before 
us,  loss  of  blood,  by  establishing  a  universal  contraction  of  the  small 
vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  by  its  sudden  impression  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  those  centres,  develops  the  nervous  power  in  a 
peculiar  manner  and  in  unusual  intensity  (§  227,  232),  This  influ- 
ence of  this  power,  reflected  abroad,  increases  that  contraction  of  the 
general  capillary  system  which  is  at  first  instituted,  in  all  parts,  in  gen- 
eral bloodietdng,  by  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood  upon  the  organ- 
ic properties  of  the  whole  system  of  blood-vessels  (§  930, 931). 

942,  b.  In  leeching,  the  first  sympathetic  influences  are  propagated 
continuously  from  the  part  to  which  leeches  are  applied  (§  498),  but 
are  soon  extended  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
excited,  and  spread  abroad  over  the  system,  as  in  general  bloodletting 
(§  464,  465,  500  b).  The  general  contraction  or  the  vessels  is  thus 
more  and  more  accelerated  as  the  loss  of  blood  goes  on,  the  nervous 
power  is  more  and  more  excited,  and  prostrates  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  and  this  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  syncope  approadies. 

942,  c.  There  is  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  universally  supposed,  a 
withdrawment  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the  heart  during  a  parox- 
ysm of  syncope;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  determination  of 
that  power  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  which,  indeed,  is  then  at 
its  acme. 

943,  a.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Le  Gallois,  Philip,  and  others. 
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that  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  readily  and  powerfully  .influenced 
by  impressions  made  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (§ 
491) ;  as  they  also  are,  like  the  heart,  by  mental  emotions.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres  begin  to  contract,  the 
nervous  influence  is  felt  as  well  by  the  stomach  as  by  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  Thb  gastric  irritation  is  propagated  back  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  increases  their  depressing  influence  on  all  the 
organs.  This  is  especially  manifest  inmiediately  before  the  occur- 
rence of  syncope,  which  it  contributes  to  hasten.  Hence,  also,  the 
frequent  nausea  and  eructations,  and  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which 
supervene  on  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  vessels,  or  as 
syncope  approaches  (§  902,  g).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  catharticB 
often  operate  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  when  they 
had  failed  antecedently,  and  where  no  intestinal  inflanunation  had  ex- 
isted  to  interfere  with  their  effects.  And  this  consideradon,  by-the- 
way,  is  important  to  the  practitioner  when  ho  is  deliberating  whether 
bloodletting  should  precede  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic. 

943,  h.  But,  it  is  also  true  that  the  intestinal  disturbance  is  often 
owing  to  the  effect  of  nervous  influence  excited  by  some  emotion  of 
the  mind  (§  892|,  b) ;  when  its  reaction  upon  the  neryous  centres  may 
be  equally  as  great  as  when  the  disturbance  results  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  disease,  and  may  embarrass  the 
practitioner,  and  sacrifice  the  patient  to  an  imperfect  application  of 
the  remedy  (§  938).  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  say  that  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur ;  and  when  such  demonstrations  are  made,  they 
yield  the  most  convincing  proof  of  my  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  in  the  physiological  results  of  bloodletting,  and  its  al- 
terative mfluence  upon  disease  by  whatever  cause  the  influence  may  be 
excited.  Thus :  "'  A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  '*  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  preparation  for  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  complete- 
ly stopped  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura."  Again, "  cheer  up  the  pa- 
Uent,  and  he  is  always  sure  to  do  welU'  (§  227-230,  232). 

944,  a.  When  syncope  arises  from  the  depressing  emotions,  or  from 
other  causes  whose  primary  impression  is  upon  the  brain,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  directly  prostrated  through  the  nervous  influence,  and 
indirecttyby  its  sympathy  with  the  stomach;  while  a  certain  depress- 
ing effect  is  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  extreme  and  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  and  an  influence  from  this  change  is  propagated 
sympathetically  to  the  heart.  The  succession  of  changes  then,  as  re- 
spects the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  begins  more  on  tne  side  of  the 
heart  than  when  they  are  determined  by  loss  of  blood ;  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  being  also  more  consequent  on  the  failure 
of  the  heart's  action  than  on  the  alterative  influence  of  the  nervous 
power.  We  must  also  explain,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  syncope 
which  follows  blows  upon  the  stomach,  the  crush  of  limbs,  surgical 
operations,  &c. ;  and  when  death  is  suddenly  produced  by  any  of 
these  causes,  it  is  owing  either  to  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal functions,  or  to  a  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart,  &c.,  by  which  the  action  of  that  organ  is  arrested 

i§  230,  480  hj&cc,,  510, 511).     The  same  is  true  of  the  prostrating  ef- 
ects  of  nausea,  and  many  other  accidental  influences  which  spring 
up  during  the  operation  of  bloodletting. 
944,  b.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  its  influences 
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are  profound,  not  only  on  the  instniments  of  disease,  but  upon  the 
whole  capillary  system,  and  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  greatly 
due  to  this  deep  impression  on  their  vital  constitution,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  accidental  causes  the  effect  consists  mostly  in  a  direct  de- 
pression of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  supply  to 
the  capillary  vessels,  without  essentially  afiecdng  their  vital  states,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  not  depend  on  syncope  as  a  test  of  the  influ- 
ences of  loss  of  blood  (§  959). 

944,  c.  Is  it  asked  why  the  failure  of  supply  to  the  capillary  ves- 
sels when  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed  by  the  foregoing  accidental 
causes  is  not  even  more  efficient  in  disease  than  the  artificial  method 
of  abstracting  blood  from  the  same  vessels  1*  I  answer,  summarily, 
that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  on  the  universal 
law  of  adaptation,  which  is  every  where  conspicuously  designed  for 
the  preservation  of  organic  beings  (§  137  c,  150,  151,  733  d,  847  g). 

944,  d.  Syncope  is  often  consummated  by  removing  the  ligature. 
In  this  case  the  action  of  the  heart  had  been  enfeebled  almost  to  an 
accession  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  heart,  so  far  from  rousing  the  organ,  overpow- 
ers Its  action.  It  is  in  this  way,  in  part,  when  the  heart  has  been 
gradually  prostrated  during  the  access  of  congestive  fever,  that  a  sud- 
den development  of  the  attack  sometimes  produces  syncope.  Some- 
thing, however,  is  evidently  owing,  in  this  case,  to  the  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  extreme  vessels  upon  the  heart,  but  probably  more 
to  the  sudden  determination  of  blood  from  the  circumference  at  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage. 

945.  If  syncope  be  obstinate,  the  means  of  relief  will  be  such  as 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  will  subdue  the  depressing  character  of  the  nervous 
influence,  and  render  it  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
Pungent  vapors  to  the  nose,  cold  air,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the 
surface,  stimulants  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  ex- 
citing means  of  a  corresponding  kind,  as  well  as  perfect  rest,  will 
therefore  be  the  proper  remedies  (§  481,  e). 

In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  178 
(1840),  I  proposed,  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  alarming  syncope,  the 
operation  of  acupuncturation  of  the  heart ;  deriving  my  suggestion 
mm  Marshall's  experiments  upon  fix>gs,  which  were  revived  by  that 

frocess  when  apparently  dead  nrom  carbonic  acid.  Very  lately  ( 1843), 
see  in  the  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,  that  Dr.  A.  Carraro  has 
successfully  repeated  these  experiments,  and  makes  the  same  appli- 
cation to  the  human  subject  as  had  been  done  by  myself.  The  v^ole 
is  also  commonly  supposed  to  be  original  vnth  Carraro. 

When  syncope  supervenes,  if  the  subject  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
posture  animation  returns,  and  it  may  be  again  suspended  by  revers- 
mg  the  position.  These  phenomena  depend  upon  causes  now  essen- 
tially modified.  '*  No  man  ever  saw  the  sensorial  functions  continue 
a  single  minute  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  move.  When  the  body 
is  horizontal,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  more  easily,  than  when 
any  part,  and  especially  so  large  a  part  as  the  head,  is  elevated."  If 
syncope  return  when  the  head  is  again  elevated,  it  will  depend  on  a 
more  simple  cause  than  what  oririnally  produced  it.  It  will  now 
arise  from  a  permanently  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  and  "  its  inar 

Yy 
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bility  to  continue  the  circulation,  and  thus  to  supply  the  brain  and  all 
other  parts  with  blood ;"  and  such  is  always  the  last  in  the  series  of 
causes,  in  a  paroxysm  of  syncope.  In  the  first  instance,  the  action 
'  of  the  heart  is  prostrated  through  the  nervous  influence  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord ; .  in  the  second,  the  fUnctions  of  the  brain  are  impair- 
ed or  suspended  through  the  enfeebled  action  of  the  hearL 

946,  a.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in  my  Essay  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Operation  of  Loss  of  Blood,  which  show  the  great  altora- 
tive  nature  of  the  nervous  power  as  developed  by  bloodletting.  Let 
one  su£Bce  at  present  Thus:  "A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong, 
**  having  lost  only  an  ounce  of  blood,  from  the  shock  of  the  operation 
syncope  came  on,  and  effectually  removed  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  brain"  (§  943).  .  ' 

946,  h.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  admit  but  one  interpre- 
tation. They  are  clear  illustrations  of  the  peculiar  properties  and 
laws  by  which  organic  beines  are  governed.  They  are  simple  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  philosophy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  specific  nature  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  of  their  mu- 
tability, and  of  the  tremendous  influence  which  the  nervous  power  is 
capable  of  exerting  upon  them.  It  is  the  same,  also,  when  life  is  in- 
stantly extinguished  by  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcohol- 
ic solution  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  applied  to  the  tongue,  or 
by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  by  surgical  operations,  &;c.  (§  177, 
222,  &c.). 

947.  The  philosophy  of  syncope,  as  expressed  by  M.  Piorry,  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  no  small  part  of  the  medical  world ;  while  all 
the  antocedeht  influences  of  bloodletting  have  been  more  universally 
referred  to  the  mechanical  diminution  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  syn- 
cope construed  upon  this  doctrine.   ^ 

"  Syncope"  says  the  eminent  Piorry,  " whatever  may  he  Us  cause, 
consists  in  a  suspension  or  diminution  of  cerebral  action.  If  it  taJce 
place  spontaneously  and  from  a  moral  coAtse^  it  is  the  action  of  the  en- 
cephalon  that  is  suspended ;  it  is  the  influence  of  this  organ  upon  the 
heart  which  is  diminished.** 

We  have  seen,  however,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  body,  that  the 
nervous  system  has  little  other  influence  upon  the  organic  functions 
than  that  of  contributing  to  their  concert  of  action ;  these  functions 
being  all  carried  on  by  the  organic  properties,  which  are  maintained 
in  operation  by  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  but  mostly  by  the  blood. 
The  nervous  power  becomes  a  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  modifying 
cause,  to  the  organic  and  animal  functions  only  when  it  is  pretematu- 
rally  affected  by  physical  and  moral  causes  (§  177-191, 223,  226,  227, 
232,  476,  &c.).  It  is  also  fully  demonstrated  that  the  entire  removal 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  does  not  affect  the  action  of  the  heart,  if 
respiration  be  artificially  maintained  (^  477,  479,  481  h).  Nay,  the 
heart  of^en  continues  to  pulsate  long  after  its  removal  from  the  body 
(§  489  c,  516  d,  no.  7).  When  we  consider,  also,  how  powerfully  the 
heait  may  be  influenced  by  slight  mechanical  or  other  agents  applied 
to  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord  (§  480,  &c.),  even  when  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  inferior  portion  of  the  organ  re- 
moved, we  shall  better  understand,  in  this  way,  how  loss  of  blood, 
odors,  offensive  sights,  and  moral  causes,  produce  syncope,  than  by 
supposing  that  it  is  through  their  direct  suspension  of  the  cerebrtU 
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functions.  Violent  passions  have,  doubtless,  the  effect  of  extinguish- 
ing, at  once,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  brain ;  but  then  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  ceases  at  once,  and  is  clearly  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  the  brain,  while  in  syncope  the  action  of  the  heart  is  only  di- 
minished. Nevertheless,  even  in  the  former  case,  a  pernicious  ner- 
vous influence  is  suddenly  determined  upon  the  whole  circulatory 
system  (§  479,  509,  510).  Again,  it  is  only  the  denressing  emotions, 
like  fear,  grief,  disgust^  and  such  causes  as  in  any  degree  exert  a  sed- 
ative influence  on  the  circulation,  that  are  known  to  produce  undoubt- 
ed syncope,  while  those  like  joy  and  an^,  which  always  excite  the 
action  of  the  heart,  alone  extmguish  life  instantaneously.  One  aflec- 
tioD,  too,  is  common,  while  the  other  is  rare ;  and  when  the  latter 
takes  place,  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  an  apoplectic  predisposi- 
tion. In  one  case,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed;  in 
the  other,  it  is  powerfully  excited.  Doubtless,  too,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, the  violent  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  contributes, 
per  se,  to  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebral  powers.  While,  there- 
fore, in  syncope,  from  fear  and  grief,  the  blood  is,  at  the  onset,  divert- 
ed from  the  head ;  in  sudden  death  frx>m  joy  or  anger,  a  preternatural 
quantity  is  determined  upon  the  brain. 

948.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  various  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  they  arise-  from  loss  of  blood, 
are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  nervous  influence,  or  remote  sympa- 
thy, and  that  thb  influence  is  greatest  when  syncope  ensues  (§  481,  A). 
Nor  is  there  at  any  stage  of  £at  complex  series  of  changes,  from  the 
first  impression  that  follows  the  losS  of  blood  to  their  end  in  syncope, 
a  deficiency,  but  a  redundancy,  of  blood  at  the  centre  of  circulation ; 
and,  if  death  ensue,  the  vital  fluid  is  always  found  accumulated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

949.  Summarily,  also,  we  have  now  seen  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
loss  of  blood,  per  se,  to  so  modify  the  vital  states  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  as  to  result  in  their  contraction,  and  that  when  this  con- 
traction begins  in  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  excites  the 
nervous  influence  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the 
impression;  that  this  innuence  is  then  propagated  abroad,  and  in- 
creases the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  at  large ;  that  this  effect  of 
the  hervous  influence  is  reflectea  back  upon  the  nervous  centres,  by 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  still  farther  excited ;  that  circles  of 
sympathy  become  thus  established ;  that  the  nervous  influence  is 
now,  also,  exerted  with  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  that  this  effect  is  thrown  back  upon  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  influence  is  farther  in- 
creased ;  that  the  play  of  sympathies,  and  the  multiplying  causes  of 
nervous  influence,  become,  therefore,  exceedingly  complex,  and  in- 
crease in  their  ratio  till  the  heart  is  prostrated  by  that  influence  and 
by  the  central  determination  of  blood,  when  syncope  takes  place  as 
an  immediate  consequence  (§  476^  h,  481  h). 

But,  we  have  also  seen,  that  if  too  little  blood  be  taken,  in  certain 
conditions  of  disease,  results  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  foreffoing, 
and  an  aggravation  of  disease,  may  ensue,  though  they  will  be 
brought  about  through  the  same  physiological  principles  (§  965, 
983-989). 

And  now  I  say,  if  the  foregoing  results  of  loss  of  blood  be  com- 
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pared  witli  the  effects  of  other  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  it  will  be 
Ibund  that  a  close  analogy  and  harmony  of  laws  distinguish  their  mo- 
dus operandi.  And  such  is  always  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  fun- 
damental institutions  (§  137  t,  150-15^). 

950.  From  what  has  been  now  seen  of  the  profound  influences  of 
bloodletting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  especially  when  syncope  ap- 
proaches, we  readily  account  for  those  inflammations,  and  .that  far 
overrated  irritation  of  modem  physicians,  which  occasionally  super- 
vene on  the  loss  of  blood  (§  1020-1023);  sometimes,  though  rarelv, 
from  an  excess  of  the  remedy,  but  more  frequently  from  its  defi- 
ciency, and  still  more  so  from  its  frequent  application  in  small  quan-. 
tities  where  a  greater  loss  is  demanded.  If  the  loss  be  excessive,  or 
bloodletting  not  appropriate  to  the  case,  a  sudden  and  violent  impres- 
sion is  made  by  tne  nervous  power  upon  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 
When  the  loss  is  small  and  frequently  repeated,  an  irritable  state  of 
the  whole  vascular  system  is  thus  established,  which  may  not  only  in- 
crease the  inflanmiation  which  the  remedy  was  intended  to  subdue, 
but  may  become  the  foundation  of  disease  in  other  parts  (§  476^  %, 
479,  965  h,  982-1001,  1005  e). 

In  all  these  cases,  the  whole  system  of  capillary  blood-vessels  has  a 
large  share  in  the  primary  impression ;  but  a  peculiar  influence  is  de- 
termined upon  them  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  extreme  capil- 
laries of  the  brain.  Inflammation,  therefore,  may  be  lighted  up,  as  a 
consequence,  either  in  the  brain  or  some  other  part,  but  especisdly  the 
brain  (§  230,  231).  Hence,  also,  the  general  vascular  excitement, 
and  that  delirium,  coma,  stertorous  breathing,  and  those  convulsions, 
retchings,  and  involuntary  intestinal  evacuations ;  some  of  which  so 
frequently  follow  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Although  bloodletting, 
therefore,  be  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  the  excessive  use  of  it,  as 
will  be  farther  shown,  may  induce  that  ejection ;  and  even  then,  the 
cautious  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  still  proves,  by  its  curative 
influence,  the  nature  of  the  aflection,  and  the  sanative  power  of  the 
remedy  when  well  directed  (§  901,  997). 

951,  a.  Let  us  now  regard  the  foregoing  morbific  effect  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  950)  in  connection  with  two  .examples,  one  of  coincident,  the 
other  of  an  opposite,  nature,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  capillaiy  vessels  of  all  parts,  as  illustrative  of  this  agency  in 
the  operation  of  bloodletting.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  conform 
to  the  experiments  of  Philip  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  476-492). 
Thus: 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Miiller,  '*  that  nervous  influence  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  certain 
parts  during  the  state  of  vital  turgescence."  "In  the  instantaneous 
injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  of  the 
whole  head  under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  the  local  phenom- 
ena are  evidently  induced  by  the  nervous  influence.  The  active  con- 
gestion of  certain  organs  of  the  brain,  for  example,  while  they  are  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  is  a  similar  phenomenon.'' 

These  several  examples,  however  various  may  be  the  remote  causes 
of  the  phenomena,  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
one,  and  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  they  equally  coirespond  with  that 
of  inflammation  when  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

951   h.  And  now  for  the  opposite  result,  which  is  brought  about 
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by  precisely  the  same  immediate  exciting  cause^  the  nervous  influ- 
ence. 

*'  When  a  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "had  lost  only  an  ounce 
of  blood,  from  the  shock  of  die  operation,  syncope  came  on  and  ef- 
iectuaUy  removed  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Drain.''  Again,  "  a 
.  patient,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  was  so  alarmed  at  the  preparation 
for  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  completely  stepped  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.'' 

951,  c.  Looking  at  the  foregoing  examples  in  their  true  relations, 
there  may  be  advantageously  considered,  besides  their  immediate  ob- 
ject, certain  other  points  which  reflect  a  strong  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  power,  the  causes  and  mode  of  its  development,  its 
modificatiQns  by  the  nature  of  its  exciting  c&uses,  its  subsequent  prop- 
agation to  parts  remote  from  the  brain  and  upon  the  brain  itseli,  and 
its  remarkable  influences  upon  all  parts.  In  the  exatiiples  before  us 
we  see  that  power  variously  and  in  unusual  operation.  We  see  that 
it  is  positively  developed  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  by  shame,  by  the 
violent  excitine  passions,  producing  a  high  arterial  action,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  of  other  parts  in  one  case  (§  950),  instanta- 
neous injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  another,  and  the  brain  and 
whole  head  in  another  (§  951,  a) ;  and  these  are  corresponding  re- 
sults. We  see,  also,  that  an  exactly  opposite  efiect  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  only  one  ounce  of  blood,  and  in  another  instance  by  the 
operation  of  fear  alone  (§  951,  h) ;  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain 
being  overthrown  in  the  former  case^  and  an  inflammadon  of  the  pleu- 
ra in  the  latter.  The  common  nature  of  the  immediate  cause  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  more  remote  ex- 
citing causes,  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  one  case,  an  ounce  in  anoth- 
er, shame,  anger,  and  fear  in  others,  the  close  analogies,  yet  diversifi- 
ed results,  in  one  series  of  the  cases,  and  the  absolute  opposition  in 
the  other  series,  yet  each  example  in  this  series  exactly  alike,  though 
involving  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  in  one  of  the  instances  and 
fear  in  l£e  other ;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  must  not 
only  admit  the  common  nature  of  the  immediate  cause,  but  that  tlus 
cause  is  liable  to  be  variously  modified  by  the  agents  which  rouse  it 
into  action,  and  that,  however  apparently  estran^d  from  each  other' 
may  be  many  of  these  agents,  diey  modify  the  immediate  cause  in 
modes  corresponding  with  the  effects.  A  common  philosophy  implies, 
therefore,  to  all  the  cases,  and  this  philosophy  is  equally  true  of  those 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  which  determine  the  same  effects  upon 
distant  parts  when  appli^  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  skin,  &c., 
and  therefore,  also,  of  the  whole  compass  of  remote  sympathy.  The 
type  of  the  whole  is  in  the  examples  befi>re  us. 

951,  d.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark  that  the  examples  (§  951,  h) 
show  how  powerfulljf  the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain  by  the  loss  of  a  single  ounce  of 
blood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pleuritic  inflammation  by  fear  alone ; 
while  either  case  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
propounded  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloo^etting,  and  that  it  is  in 
no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature.  These  examples  also  demonstrate 
my  position  that  the  nervous  influence  is  most  profoundly  felt  when 
8]nicope  comes  on. 

952,  a.  Some  of  the  finest  iUustrations  of  the  effisct  of  bloodletting 
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upon  the  organic  propertiee  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, either  directly  through  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  indirectly,  through , 
the  nervous  power,  are  shown  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blood  while  flowing  from  the  arm  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

952,  h.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  foregoing  changes  may 
be  induced  by  a  very  small  loss  of  blood.  Thus,  a  patient  of  mine 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  after  convalescence  had  be^un  from  a 
protracted  fever,  ohe  was  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  an  ounce 
of  blood  was  drawn,  in  a  full  stream,  into  each  of  three  wine-glasses; 
when  s^cope  took  place.  In  the  first  glass,  the  blood  had  a  thick, 
strong,  indented,  bun,  and  a  fimbriated  edge ;  in  the  second,  the  buff 
was  sensibly  less,  and  the  other  peculiarities  were  diminished ;  in  the 
third,  they  had  disappeared. 

952,  c.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  a  case  of  inflammatory  fever, 
Hewson  obseved  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the 
inflammatory  buff  only  on  the  rourth  cup. 

952,  d.  "  There  is  a  very  considerable  diffdrence  to  be  sometimes 
observed  in  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  in  blood  taken  in  differ- 
ent cups  from  the  same  patient  at  the  same  bleeding.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  difference  has  been  observed  nearly  one  half." — ^War< 
DROP.  Sometimes  more  than  one  half. — Scudamorb.  ".The  same  is 
relatively  increased  during  the  continuance  of  bleeding;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  this  respect  at  minute 
,  periods." — Thackrab.  And  so  Grendiin,  Stokes,  &c.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  foregqing  phenomena  are  sometimes  directly  reversed ;  and 
an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  a  diminution  of  serum,  have  been 
found  in  each  successive  cup.     These  conditions,  too,  as  well  as  the 

S receding,  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  rapiditv  with  which  the 
lood  is  abstracted.  Mead,  the  able  humoralist  of  other  days,  ob- 
serves, ^at  '*  the  blood  may  certainly  undergo  any  imaginable  changes 
by  alterations'  made  in  its  motions  only." 

952,  e.  If  syncope  take  place,  the  blood  not  only  generally  loses  its 
inflammatory  characteristics  (d),  but  the  clot  is  often  much  sofl^er  and 
more  voluminous.  Should  the  inflammation  afterward  go  on,  the 
blood  will  be  found  to  have  resumed  its  former  peculiarities. 

952,y.  Blood,  drawn  from  a  person,  or  from  an  animal  about  to 
faint,  coagulates  very  rapidly.  In  this  case,  the  rapidity  of  coagula- 
tion appears  to  bear  a  remarkable  ratio  to  the  depression  of  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  solids ;  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  slaughter- 
houses. But,  again,  on  the  otlier  hand,  when  death  is  suddenly  pro- 
duced through  £e  nervous  system  b^  blows  on  the  stomach,  apoplexy, 
&o.,  or  by  running,  lightning,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  &c,  or 
when  the  powers  of  me  are  greatly  reduced  by  m^ignant  fevera„  the 
blood  remains  fluid. 

These  seeming  paradoxes  are  resolved  by  supposing  peculiar  influ- 
ences of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  according  to  the  specific  modifica- 
tions of  their  organic  properties ;  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dif^ 
ferences  and  changes,  being,  therefore,  an  evidence  that  bloodletting 
produces  its  effects  upon  the  vires  vitcB  of  the  solids,  and  that  the  or- 
ganic properties,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  affected  according 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken,  the  manner  of  taking  it,  &c. 

952,  g,  Musgrave,  in  adverting  to  the  rapid  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  blood  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  re- 
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marks  that  these  alterations  "  require  the  agency  of  «oine  third  power ; 
for  to  suppose  that  the  blood  underffoes  so  sudden  a  change  merely 
by  the  quantity  being  lessened,  would  hardly  be  more  extraordinaiy, 
than  to  imagine  that  pouring  a  glass  of  brandy  out  of  a  bottle  would 
torn  the  rest  into  cider." 

952y  A.  How  futile,  therefore,  the  recent  observations  of  Andral  as 
to  the  relative  auantity  of  lymph  in  inflammatory  diseases !  The  blood 
.  to  be  inspected  must  be  drawn  from  the  subject,  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  ounces  may  affect,  essentially,  the  proportion  of  lymph  in  the 
next  two  oimces,  and  so  on.  Here,  dierefore,  is  proof  in  the  very  na» 
ture  of  things,  which  stamps  all  these  inquiries  as  humoral  assump* 
tions.  Indeed,  Andral,  himself,  had  long  before  settled  the  fallacy  of 
these  later  observations,  by  the  well-erounded  statement)  in  his  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  that  "  no  one  solid  can  undergo  the  slightest  mod- 
ification without  producing  some  derangement  in  the  nature  and  qua!-  ' 
ity  of  the  materials  destined  to  form  blood,  or  to  be  separated  from 
it'*     And  this,  too,  from  the  father  of  modem  humoralism  (§  688,  e). 

GENERAL   AND   PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   BLOODLETTING. 

Of  the  General  Extent  of  ike  Remedy, 

953.  The  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  are  ovnn^  to  the  vital  re- 
lations of  the  blood  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  solids.  The  blood 
being  the  pabulum  vitce^  the  solids  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  loss 
of  this  fluid  they  may  sustain.  This  sensitiveness  resides  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  (§  184,  &c.).  Inflammation  and  fever  being  also  es- 
sentially constituted  bv  a  morbid  condition  of  those  properties  (which 
are  more  susceptible  tot  being  thus  affected  (§  137  a,  143  c)),  the  loss 
of  blood,  especially  in  generS  bloodletting,  makes  an  instantaneous 
and  profound  impression  upon  them,  by  which  their  morbid  condition 
is  so  radically  altered  that  nature  steps  in  at  once,  and  sometimes 
con^letes  the  cure  almost  on  the  instant  (§  137  «,  151,  152). 

954,  a.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given  case  of  disease,  or  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  abstraction  should  be  made.  This  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  upon 
the  effects  of  the  remedy  during  its  application,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  superintended  by  the  physician  (§  675). 

954,  h.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  in  a  general  sense,  that  some 
definite  quantity  of  blood  should  be  removed ;  and  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  affected  organs,  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
dijsease,  &c.  (§  133-156).  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  present 
effects,  but  to  the  permanent  influences  of  the  remedy.  This  perma- 
nence cannot  ofl;en  be  maintained  without  the  continued  operation  of 
a  certain  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  sreneral  capillary  system 
(§  514  g^  516  d,  no.  6).     Drv  cupping,  therefore,  and  all  similar  ex- 

Sedients  which  are  prompted  entirely  by  erroneous  views  of  the  me- 
ns operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  produce  none  of  the  effects  which  ap- 
pertain to  bloodletting  in  any  of  its  modes.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
accede  either  to  the  d^  cupping  of  the  distinguished  mechanical  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Amott,  or  to  his  opinion  '*  that  it  is  a  great  modem  im- 
provement in  the  practice  of  the  healmg  art,  in  bleeding  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  ae  quiMy  ae  pouibU  ;  since 
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intense  inflamm^ons  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  kc,,  are  equally  r^ 
moved  by  faintneas,  whether  it  happens  after  the  loss  of  two  ounces 
of  blood,  or  of  fifty." — ^Arnott's  Physics,  ^. 

954,  c.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  nearer  the  loss  is  carried  to  the 

Eoint  of  syncope,  the  more  profound  and  permanent  will  be  its  effects. 
Q  grave  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  this  amount  of  influence  is 
required,  and  perhaps  at  repeated  applications  of  the  remedy  (§  999). 

954,  d.  When  syncope  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood  alone,  it  is  a  test 
that  the  vital  condition  of  the  small  blood-vessels  has  been  strongly  af- 
fected ;  but  more  or  less  so,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  abstracted.  Like  the  contraction  of  those  vessels,  syncope 
is  one,  though  a  less  simple,  consequence  of  the  vital  impression  esc- 
orted upon  them. 

955,  a.  It  should  be  said,  therefore,  in  qualification  of  the  statement 
in  section  951,  b,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  the  Iobs  of  a  single 
ounce  of  blood,  by  venesection,  will  subvert  inflammation  of  any  or- 
ean,  especially  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  nervous  influence  be  so 
mtensely  developed  as  to  establish  syncope  (§  961,  c).  The  following 
are  common  exajpples,  and  go  with  the  others  to  illustrate  my  doc- 
trine of  the  nervous  influence.     Thus,  Dr.' Armstrong : 

955,  b.  "  A  padent,  at  the  point  of  death  from*  acute  inflammation 
pf  the  pleura  and  lungs,  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ounces,  when 
he  hadT  obtained  no  relief.  If  we  had  stopped  here,  in  two  hours  the 
patient  would  have  died.  After  abstracting  about  six  ounces  more 
blood,  syncope  came  on,  ftom  which  he  recovered  convalescent" 

If  this  patient  had  been  bled  in  an  erect  posture  and  from  both 
arms,  and  had  syncope  followed  the  loss  of  fifl^en  or  twenty  ounces 
of  blood,  it  i4  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  been  saved. 

Again,  another  patient  of  Armstrong's  ''  had  been  once  bled,  af- 
ter which  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  cmd  lungs  returned.  He 
liad  nearly  expired  ftom  the  bleeding ;  but  the  symptoms  were  so  ur* 

§ent  that  I  determined  to  bleed  him  decisively,  and  I  told  his  ftiends 
lat  he  might  perhaps  even  die  under  the  operation.  I  bled  faim  de- 
cisively, and  syncope  came  on  suddenly  and  continued  some  time,  so 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  died.  He  recovered  afterward  with 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium"  (§  892|,  i), 

955,  c.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  have  been  of  constant  oc- 
currence, in  the  hands  of  enli^ptened  understanding,  ftom  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  who  began  the  example.  The  proper  rule  in  extreme 
cases  was  observed,  as  above,  by  Armstrong,  and  was  thus  laid  down 
by  Oelsus :  "  It  may  happen,'*  says  CelsuS,' "  that  a  disease  may  re- 
quire bloodletting,  when  the  system  seems  unable  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if 
tnere  appear  no  other  remedy,  and  the  patient  must  perish  unless  re- 
tieved  by  a  rash  attempt;  it  is  then  the  part  of  a  good  physician  to  de- 
clare that  bloodletting  is  the  last  resource  of  his  art,  but  that  it  may 
5recipitate  death.  Having  done  this,  he  should  bleed,  if  desired, 
'here  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  cases  like  this,  since  it  b  bet- 
ter to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  at  all.  And  thb  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  done,  when  a  paroxysm  of  fever  has  nearly  destroyed  a 
patient,  and  another  equally*  severe  is  likely  to  foUow.  So,  also,  in 
palsy,  and,  again,  when  angma  suffocates"  (4  892  c,  892^  i). 

955,  d.  Here  the  importance  is  fully  shown,  not  only  of  abstracting 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  but  of  obtaining  a  full  impression  ftom  the 
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eerebro-spinal  influence,  in  many  cases  of  inflammatory  afiections,  as, 
also,  the  error  <^  Marshall  Hall's  recommendation  that  *'  bloodletting 
shoiild  never  be  caizied  to  actual  syncope,  but  only  to  the  very  first 
signs  of  approaching  syncope,  which  is,  in  &ct,  to  be  prevented  by  im- 
mediately laying  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position."  Many  exam- 
ples of  the  fi>regoing  nature  are  presented  in  the  Commentaries^  and 
others  will  follow  in  the  present  work. 

955,  e.  Where  bloodletting  has  been  already  carried  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, yet  the  original  disease  still  perseveres ;  or  when  we  are  called 
at  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  or  fever,  or  where  inflamma- 
tions may  spring  up  in  subjects  exhausted  by  long  confinement,  or  in 
broken-down  constitutions,  the  rules  of  practice  are  less  precbe,  and 
depeead  more  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  But, 
in  a  general  sense,  so  long  as  any  severe  or  obstinate  inflammation 
may  be  present,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong 
in  abstracting  more  or  less  blood,  and  oflen  largely,  either  by  the  lan- 
cet or  by  leeches.  This  is  the  dictate  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  enforced 
by  the  soundest  experience.  They  are  often  cases,  however,  which 
demand  habits  of  critical  observation,  often  much  experience,  and  an 
unremitting  attention  to  medical  pursuits.  It  will  be  often,  otherwise, 
but  little  better  than  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Without  these  requisites, 
where  uncertainty  prevails  in  critical  conjunctures^  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  nature.  In  such  emergencies,  she  will  ofiener 
triumph  than  the  unskillfiil  practitioner,  who  may  only  embarrass  £er 
efiorts.  ^*  Medici  plua  kUerdum  qmete,  quam  movendo,  pr&ficeruntJ* 
This  principle  holds  in  the  foregoing  cases  where  art  is  imbecile  from 
ignorance.  And  so  it  is  firom  inadequate  bloodletting  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  and  fever. 

Sut,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  two  moat  important  objects  to 
be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is, 

1st.  To  adapt  our  remedies  in  aU  reepecta  to  ike  nai^e  and  existing 
condition  of  the  pathological  staUs. 

2d.  Do  carry  them  as  far -as,  and  no  farther^  than  the  institution  ff 
such  a  change  as  will  enable  Nature  to  take  upon  herself^  most  success- 
JuUy,  the  work  ofcur^  (§  857). 

956.  General  bloodletting  is  the  proper  mode  of  depletion,  eqie 
cially  after  the  age  of  infimcy  (§  576,  e),  in  all  forms  of  fever,  and  in 
all  the  active  inflammations  of  the  internal  viscera.  This  is  particu- 
larly required  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
universal  change  which  general  bloodletting  induces  in  the  sanguif- 
erous organs ;  thereby  relieving,  at  once,  the  mstruments  of  disease  of 
a  redundant  quantity  of  blood,  and  immediately  reducing  the  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  distributed.  There  is  also  thus  obtained  a 
ftuther  important  advantage  firom  the  powerfiil  sympathetic  influence 
which  is  determined  upon  the  instruments  of  disease  by  a  great  and 
sudden  change  of  action  throughout  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as 
bom,  influences  exerted  upon  the  general  vital  conditions  of  numerw 
ous  organs ;  the  very  efiect  upon  the  skin,  for  example,  and  especially 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  throwing  a  general  influence  upon  other  or* 
gans  which  may  be  the  seats  of  disease ;  just  as  when  antimony  or  ip- 
ecacuanha send  their  influences  abroad  in  a  more  direct  manner 
through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  call  up  the  co-operation  of 
the  skin  with  that  tissue  in  subduing  pulmonary  inflammations  (^ 
514,  h\ 
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957.  On  the  o^er  hand,  if  the  treatment  have  been  begun  by  other 
remedies,  or  if  it  have  been  neglected,  and  disease  have  thus  acquir- 
ed the  force  of  habit  (§  539),  or  if  general  arterial  excitement  have  ex- 
bted  and  gone  down  spontaneously,  or,  in  neglected  cases,  under  the 
influence  of  remedial  agents,  even  of  loss  of  blood,  and  however  sud- 
denly, tho  resiilts  in  the  preceding  section  can  only  be  obtained  in  an 
inferior  degree  by  general  bloodletting.  Comparatively  little  change 
of  action  may  then  be  induced  in  the  vessels  generally ;  or  the  effect 
of  general  bloodletting  may  be  lost  in  die  influence  of  habit  (§  539,  &c.). 
Here,  too,  the  remedy  is  on  a  par,  in  principle,  with  all  others.  Nev- 
ertheless, general  bloodletting  is  likely  to  be  important  at  any  stage 
of  visceral  inflammation,  so  long  as  the  disease  exists  in  much  intensi- 
ty ;  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  punned,  or  however  the  dis- 
ease may  have  been  neglected.  But,  should  a  manifest  abatement 
have  followed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  leeching  may 
then  become  far  more  efficient  than  venesection  (§  892{  i,  1008). 

958,  a.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  active  inflammation,  and  vdiere 
practicable  in  fever  (§  961-970),  the  first  bloodletting  should  be  the 
largest,  and  this  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
We  may  oflen  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  by  a  single  blow,  as  it 
were ;  which  is  incomparably  better,  in  grave  inflammations  and  fe- 
vers, than  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  which  may  even  fail,  or  prove  detri- 
mental, in  the  end,  where  greater  decision,  at  the  onset,  would  have 
completed  a  cure  (§  950,  965). 

958,  5.  It  appears,  also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  general  bloodletting  should  always  be  conducted  by  the  physi- 
cian ;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  disappointments  that  have  arisen 
from  consigning  the  application  of  this  important  remedy  to  the  hands 
of  barbers  and  leechers,  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  many. 
Leeching  may  be  done  by  the  unprofessional,  because  it  operates 
upon  a  modified  principle  firom  that  of  general  bloodletting ;  and  it  is 
much  less  important  as  to  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  which  should 
be  abstracted. 

But,  in  general  bloodletting,  every  thing  may  depend  upon  an  ex- 
act effect  at  the  moment  of  the  operation ;  and  that  will  depend  not 
only  upon  the  precise  quantity  of  olood  abstracted,  but  upon  the  posi- 
tion or  the  patient,  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  the 
management  of  the  patient's  mind,  so  that  moral  emotions  shall  not 
interfere,  and  upon  other  well-regulated  influences  which  the  skillful 
physician  can  alone  determine,  and  alone  estimate.  Nor  can  the  most 
experienced  and  gifted  practitioner  ever  foretell,  in  any  given  case  of 
disease,  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted,  by  the  general 
method,  under  the  best-regulated  circumstances. 

This  practice  of  intrusting  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting  to 
the  ignorant  will  cease  to  be  tolerated  when  the  modw  operandi  of  the 
remedy  shall  come  to  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged;  nor,  until 
then,  will  it  undergo  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  that  just  appli- 
cation, according  to  the  exigencies  of  disease,  which  rarely  fails  to 
illustrate  its  remedial  efiects. 

958,  c,  I  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  those  divisions  of  my  sub- 
ject where  the  distinctions  are  considered  between  leeching,  general 
bloodletting,  and  cuppine,  for  other  remarks  relative  to  the  just  quan- 
tities of  blood  that  should  be  abstracted  in  certain  given  forms  of  dis- 
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ease,  and  which  were  there  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  diatincdonB  between  those  several  modes  of  bloodletting. 

959,  a.  Finally,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  prin 
ciples  upon  which  bloodletting  operates,  as  well  as  from  experience, 
the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  other  late  writers, 
that  "'  Syncope  is  a  unififrm  criterion  of  the  gwmtity  ofhhod  to  be  ab- 
stracted^ and  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  <2«man<2,"  *is  fallacious. 
Dr.  Wardrop  gives  us  the  same  rule.  "  The  state  of  fainting,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  be  considered  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
necessary  to  be  removed  for  the  relirf^  the  disease."  On  the  con- 
trary, syncope  may  depend  on  so  many  other  causes  than  loss  of 
blood,  the  actual  tolerance,  at  the  first  operation,  may  be  so  little,  that 
its  repetition  may  be  indispensable  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  and 
perhaps  to  a  large  extent  even  before  binding  up  the  amu  These 
cases  of  early  syncope,  where  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate,  are, 
also,  the  very  ones  which  most  demand  repeated  abstractions  of  blood ; 
and  ilie  effect  produced  at  each  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  to  be  abstracted  (§  682  c,  688  d,  e^  936-938» 
943,  944,  961,  967,  981-988). 

959,  b.  '*  Dr.  Moseley,"  says  Robert  Jackson,  <^  advises  us  to  bleed, 
€td  deliquium,  in  yellow  fever.  I  coincide  with  him  in  recommending 
extensive  bleeding  in  this  form  of  disease  ;  but  I  do  not  accede  to  the 
rule  which  he  assumes  for  judging  of  the  measure.  It  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  Deliquium  occurs  sometimes  from  the  loss  of  a  few  oun- 
ces of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely  from  the  loss  of  six  pounds.  The 
act  of  fainting  is  not,  therefore,  a  rule  of  dependence  for  regulating 
practice"  «  992,  994). 

960,  a.  Many  expedients  have  been  attempted  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting;  from  the  comparatively  rational  method  by  cathartics,* 
blisters,  and  other  subordinate  antiphlogistics,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dry  cupping.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  their  appropriate  rank, 
in  theoretical  conceptions,  to  some  of  the  novelties  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  from  time  to  time,  to  fulfill,  or  to  surpass,  the  inten- 
tions of  bloodletting,  or  to  banish  this  principal  remedy  from  the  heal- 
ing art.  Louis  undertook  its  explosion  with  more  signal  success  than 
any  other  champion  of  the  **  meditation  upon  death.'*  (See  Exami- 
nation of  the  Writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol  ii^ 

L 679-815.)  Others,  more  inclined  than  Louis  to  lend  a  helping 
id  to  nature,  resort  to  .bold  experiment,  whose  evil  results,  if  mci- 
dent  to  bloodletting,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  consign  this  remedy 
to  a  well-merited  reproach.  Thus  Fereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica^ 
remarks  that, 

"  I  tried  tobacco  somewhat  extensively^  a  few  years  since,  as  a  substi- 
tute/or  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  ejections.  But^  while  it  produced  f 
such  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
induce  patients  to  persevere  in  its  use^  I  did  not  find  its  antiphlogistic 
powers  at  all  proportionate,  and  eventually  I  discontinued  its  employ- 
ment J* 

Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  which  ream  itself  against  the  well- 
tried  and  faithful  agent ;  while  it  is  regardless,  by  its  own  showing,  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  agents  long  since  condemned  as  fruitless  and 
destructive,  and  would  vainly  endeavor  to  '*  substitute"  them  for  the 
safest  and  only  effectual  remedy  for  all  grave  inflammations. 
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When  Pereira  undertook  to  '*  substitute  tobacco  for  bloodletting 
in  inflammatory  affections,"  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that  its  use 
had  been  mostly  abandoned,  as  wanting  in  curative  virtues,  and  hos- 
tile to  life ;  that  surgeons,  even,  had  greatly  forsaken  it  as  an  enema 
in  strangulated  hernia,  on  account  of  the  frequent  deaths  it  had  pro- 
duced (§  892}  I,  893  m).  It  was  mainly  such  diseases  as  confirmed 
dropsy,  tetanus,  intractable  ileus,  and  hydrophobia,  that  were  handed 
over  to  its  tender  mercies.  Nay,  more ;  our  able  author  says  of  it, 
himself,  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  that, 

'*  In  small  doses,  it  is  an  uncertain  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  it 
causes  such  a  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  practitioners 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  it  in  dropsical  cases.'' 

How  many  perished  under  the  experiment  with  this  unmanageable 
poison,  in  Pereira's  attempt  '*  to  substitute  it  for  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatory affections,"  either  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison,  or 
from  the  neglect  of  bloodletting,  our  author  does  not  say ;  though  con- 
fessions here  would  have  been  some  atonement  to  science  and  hu- 
manity. .  - 

Nor  may  die  contemners'  of  bloodletting,  and  of  those  who  com- 
mend its  judicious  use,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  complain 
when  "  their  poisoned  chalice  is  thus  commended  to  their  own  lips/' 

Were  we  to  contrast  the  victims  of  tobacco,  alone,  during  its  rage 
as  a  panacea,  with  such  as  may  be  assumed  to  have  &llen,  through  all 
time,  by  the  lancet,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the  stoutest  prejudice,  that 
the  odds  are  fearflilly  on  the  side  of  the  poison.  It  is  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  this  inquiry,  and  to  interrogate  yet  farther  the  disposi- 
tion which  may  exist  in  the  most- enlightened  quarters  to  hold  on  upon 
fhe  worthless,  but  deadly  engines  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  ten- 
dency may  be,  at  least,  to  induce  a  greater  toleration  of  the  usefol 
means,  and  thus  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  effects  of  poisons, 
when  administered  in  what  are  regarded  as  their  therapeutical  doses. 

We  may,  therefore,  consult  another  eminent  writer  ot  our  own  day, 
the  able  author  of  the  A?nerican  Medical  Botany  ;  though  he  does  not 
say,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think,  that  he, had  "  attempted  to  substitute 
tobacco  for  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  affections."  I  make  the  quo- 
tation, therefore,  to  show  how  there  will  sometimes  escape  from  the 
best  writers  and  practitioners  an  apparent  justification  of  the  worst 
practices  humanity  is  called  upon  to  encounter ;  and  to  contrast  the 
tacit  experience  of  all  in  commendation  of  poisons  which  operate  with 
deadly  effect  in  their  authorized  doses  (so  only  they  be  aaministered 
by  the  stomach,  that  galvanic  trough  of  the  Chemist),  vrith  the  denun- 
ciations of  bloodletting  which  are  wafred  from  transatlantic  shores  to 
startle  Americans  into  mute  astonbhment.     Thus,  then,  our  author : 

'*  At  the  present  day,"  he  savs,  *'  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  be  ex* 
tensively  in  use,  having  passed  mto  neglect  rather  because  more  fash- 
ionable remedies  have  superseded  it,  dian  because  it  has  really  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting." 

In  this  respect,  the  able  writer  is  manifestly  at  fault ;  and  if  we  only 
turn  over  this  same  leaf  from  which  I  have  made  the  quotation,  we 
shall  read  on  the  next  P&ge  as  follows : 

*'  This  powerful  medicine  has  been  also  employed  with  some  pal- 
liative effect  in  hydrophobia,  and  certain  other  spasmodic  diseases. 
Its  internal  use,  however,  requires  great  caution,  smce  patients  bave» 
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tn  various  instances^  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities  adminis- 
tered by  the  hands  of  the  unskillml  or  unwary.  Notwithstanding  the 
common  use  and  extensive  consumption  of  tobacco  in  its  various  ^orms, 
it  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  among  narcotic  poisons  of  the  most 
active  class.  The  great  proslxation  of  strength,  excessive  giddiness, 
fainting,  and  violent  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  often  at^ 
tend  its  internal  use,  make  it  proper  that  so  potent  a  drug  should  be 
resorted  to  by  medical  men,  only  in  restricted  doses,  and  on  occatiam 
of  magnitude.^* 

Here,  then,  we  are  justly  told  that  tobacco  should  be  used  with 
caution  even  in  hydrophobia.  And,  siq>pose  it  could  be  said  of 
bloodletting,  as  the  writer  affirms  of  tobacco,  that  "  patients  have,  in 
various  instances^  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities,"  even  though 
a  part  of  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  *'  the  hands  of  the  imskiUml 
and  unwary ;"  the  advocates  of  the  remedy  would  scarcely  allege, 
on  seeing  it  &11  into  disuse,  what  the  foregoing  writer  does  of  tobac- 
co, that  **'\t  has  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fashionable 
remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  reaUy  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting."  No;  they  would  acquiesce  upon  die  ground 
that  it  *^  had  been  weighed  and  founcl  wanting."  And  now  suppose, 
aeain,  that  such  "  weighing  and  wanting"  coidd  be  truly  affirmed  of 
bloodletting,  as  is  concede(^  in  reality,  by  the  best  advocates  of  tobac- 
co, even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners, — ^in  their  own  hands, — 
or  only  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  alone,  the  remedy  would 
be  so  hunted  down,  that  the  rational  treatment  of  inflammations  and 
'  fevers  by  bloodletting  would  probably  subject  the  practitioner  to  pub- 
lic odium.  Indeed,  we  know  that  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  illustrious  Robert  Jackson,  when  he  first  began  the  ejcplosion  of 
the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  which  prevailed  so  fatally  in  the 
British  Army.  He  was  generally  denounced  tur  "  a  murderer''  by  the 
British  Docfbrs ;  till  the  astonishingly  diminished  mortality  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  soon  showed  them  who  the  real  murderers  were  (§  569,  e). 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  with  what  calm  indifference  we  con* 
template  the  ravages  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers, 
and  the  no  less  inconsiderate  use  of  the  most  violent  agents  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  for  the  mere* purpose  of  devising  some  expedient  that 
shall  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  acute  inflammations 
and  feven ! 

As  to  tobacco,  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  we  possess 
in  tartarized  antimony,  or  even  in  the  lobelia  inflata,  far  better  and 
safer  means  for  establishing  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system ;  es- 
pecially in  the  former  agent  Nay,  in  very  many  cases,  bloodletting, 
to  the  extent  of  syncope,  will  not  only  accomplish  the  intention  as 
fully,  but  bestow  the  immense  advantage  of  subduing  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  strangulation. 
Besides  the  immediate  hazard  of  life  which  is  incident  to  enemas  of 
tobacco,  there  is  the  great  objection,  that  should  it  fail  of  its  contem- 
plated purpose,  the  prostration  which  it  occasions  will  render  an  op- 
eration by  the  knife  of  very  doubtful  result,  but  which  might  have 
been  perfectly  safe  before  the  administration  of  the  tobacco.  The  pa^ 
tient  will  be  little  apt  to  bear  the  superadded  shock  which  is  inflicted 
by  so  severe  an  operation ;  «nd  the  intestine,  too,  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation which  wul  now  contribute  greatly  to  the  same  general  ex- 
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hattstion.  And  since  the  question,  among  surgeons,  has  turned  mun- 
ly  upon  the  abstract  effect  of  tobacco  as  an  agent  of  immedicUe  death, 
and  without  much  reference  to  those  ulterior  results,  and  since  it  is  no 
proof  that  a  remedial  agent  does  not  destroy  because  the  patient  sur- 
vives its  iihmediate  operation,  I  may  also  say  that  its  pernicious  ten- 
dency reaches  these  cases  in  the  obstacle  which  it  places  in  the  way 
of  subsequent  bloodletting,  which  is  often  important  to  the  patient 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  if  it  have  not  preceded  it  (§ 
676,  c) .• 

But,  it  is  not  alone  this  or  that  agent,  or  other  individual  means, 
which  has  been  attempted  as  a  substitute  for  bloodletting  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations.  The  whole  class  of  poisonous  agents,  to  which 
tobacco  belongs,  has  been  declared  on  hieh  authority,  as  we  have  seen 
(§891,  c)t  to  be  "  the  most  important  medicines  we  possess."  And  to 
justify  yet  farther  what  I  have  said  of  British  therapeutics,  find  to  sus- 
tain the  contrast  with  American  philosophy  and  practice  (§  349  d, 
350}  k,  kk,  709,  note)f  I  shall  quote  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  rela- 
tive to  his  opinion  of  opium  when  compared  with  the  uses  of  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c. 

*'  C^um,**  he  says,  *'  u  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  valuable 

*  The  fatcinatioDf  which  attend  tobtcoo  as  a  hixniy  led  to  its  exteniive  use  as  a  raa^ 
edy  for  disease ;  and  tiie  qaestion  arises  whether,  from  what  is  now  known  of  its  perai- 
cioos  effects  when  applied  to  the  gastro-intestinal  muoons  membrane,  and  even  to  the 
skin,  in  health  as  well  as  disease,  its  moderate  use  as  a  loxary  can  be  Justified  by  the 
physician  7  This  question  I  shall  briefly  investigate,  for  another  purpose,  also;-ttiat  of  il- 
fastrating  yet  farther  certain  peculiarities  of  remedial  agents  in  relation  to  vital  habit 
($  535,  dx.). 

There  oould^be  little  doubt,  upon  principle,  that  the  ▼arions  modes  of  usinff  tobacco 
woold  be  detrimental  in  most  conditions  of  disease,  on  account  of  the  increasea  suscep- 
tibility of  organs  ($  137  d,  150, 151).  But  it  would  be  still  a  question  of  facts  in  relation 
to  this  particular  ag^ent  (^  650).  The  requisite  facts  are  before  us,  and  are  decisive  against 
the  luxury  in  morbid  conditions. 

Bat,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  wiU  injure  the  health  of  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  health  {$  137,  d).  We  cannot  reason^  as  I  hay%  endeavored  to 
show,  from  tne  effects  of  remedies  upon  man  in  health  to  man  in  disease ;  excepting  as  it 
respects  their  violence  when  manifested  in  healthy  subjects.  Of  tiiis  principle  tobaooo 
affords  a  very  full  exemplification,  and  shows  tiiat  the  principle  is  equallv  troe  in  its  ofh 
posite  aspect,  and  that  we  may  not  reason  fitun  the  effects  or  an  agent  wnich  is  deleteri- 
ous in  disease  to  its  efSects  onder  the  condition  of  health ;  as,  indeed,  is  shown  by  food 
itself. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  tiie  facts  in  all  the  cases,  and  what  other  facts  teach  us  as  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  organic  beings,  and  as  agents  operate  upon  different  parts. 
With  this  kind  of  philosophy,  we  are  enabled  (unexpectedly,  according  to  the  usaal 
method)  to  decide  that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  is  rarely  deleterious  in  health,  and 
has,  therefore,  but  littie,  if  any,  tendency  to  abbreviate  life.  The  law  of  vital  habit,  aa 
well  as  observation,  enable  us,  also,  to  know  that  the  habitual,  is  safer  than  the  inter- 
rupted, use  of  tobacco ;  so,  only,  there  be  no  excess.  The  insusceptibility,  which  the 
continued  use  establishes,  soon  passes  off  on  sospending  the  influence,  and  leaves  the  in- 
dividual more  or  less  liable  to  nauseating  and  other  morbific  effects,  on  resuming  the  lux- 
ury. If  this  be  ofl»n  repeated,  it  would  probably  lead  to  chronic  or  other  forms  of  disease 
(jM-^&a). 

There  is,  tiierefore,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  habitu- 
al use  of  tobacco  and  of  most  other  poisopous  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  narcot- 
ics, for  example,  are  constantiy  morbific,  while  continued  in  their  moderate  therapeutical 
dose,  though  less  so  by  use  than  at  the  beginning.  But  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  disease,  which  observe  a  coincidence  with  the  effects  that  anse  from 
the  habitual  and  interrupted  use  of  tobacco.  The  miasmata  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
fever  are  examples  (&  544,  550,  551,  552  a).  This  brings  into  view  the  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  parts  of  the  mucous  system,  and  the  examples  are  clear  il- 
lustrations of  those  distinctions ;  since,  in  the  case  of  tiie  poisonous  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica  (including  tobacco},  thev  exert  their  influences  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  while  tobacco,  as  a  luxury,  and  miasmatic  agents,  are  mostlv  op- 
erative upon  other  parts.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  skin,  since  tobacpo  will  not  estahlisb 
the  habit  of  endurance  in  that  organ  ($  136, 137  b,  &c.).  Tobacco  is  also  anotlter  wit- 
ness, in  its  associated  aspects  as  a  luxury  and  as  a  poison,  against  the  doctrine  of  opera^ 
tfoa  by  absorption. 
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remedy  qfthe  tohdle  Materia  Medica"  "  Its  good  efiects  are  not,  as 
itf^tlie  case  with  some  valuable  medicines^  remote  and  contiagenty  but 
they  are  immediate,  direct,  and  obvious ;  and  its  operation  is  not  at- 
tended with  pain  or  discomfoit.  Furthermore,  it  is  applied,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  to  the  relief  of  maladies  of  every  day's  occurrence, 
some  of  which  are  attended  with  the  most  acute  human  suffering. 
These  circumstances,  with  others  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate, 
conspire  to  give  to  opium  an  interest  not  possessed  hy  any  other  arti- 
cle of  the  Materia  Medica  ;" — and  certainly  not  by  bloodletting. 

And  now  suppose  that  the  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  made  the 
same  affirmation  of  opium,  instead  of  having  bestowed  the  like  com- 
mendation upon  bloodletting  in  his  former  work ;  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  even  in  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Commentaries 
by  the  British  Medical  Press,  and  in  the  countenance  afforded  by  the 
British  Medical  Profession  of  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  himself, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  he  might  have  done. 

Nor  did  I  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  cause  which  I  endeavor  to  ad« 
vocate,  when,  in  a  former  section,  I  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish '*  A^ssociation''  in  their  concerted  action  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
Medicine,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruins  the  absurdities  of  a  foreign  Chem- 
ist (§  349,  d).  The  record  should  have  been  also  made  that  the  work 
on  "  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^*  had  been  a  year  be- 
fore the  Profession,  ere  its  successor,  the  work  on  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,*  was  *'  communicated  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^*  and  '<  Edited 
PROM  THE  Author's  Manuscript,  bt  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor OF  Medicine  in  the  University  and  King^s  College,**  and  before 
other  distinguished  British  medical  writers  became  the  systematic  In- 
terpreters of  the  Author's  meanings  as  well  as  Champions  of  his 
nonsense  (§  360J,  350|,  447^/).  The  hurricane,  I  say,  swept  over 
the  Nation,  and  such  was  its  force  upon  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
America,  that  the  learned  in  those  Countries  had  serious  doubts  of 
the  stability  of  any  science,  and  that  the  great  bulwarks,  which  had 
been  slowly  and  progressively  reared  by  the  observation  and  wisdom 
of  a  long  series  of  ages,  would  be,  hereafter,  at  the  mercy  of  any  as- 
pirant. For  all  this,  the  British  Nation  must  and  will  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

And  now,  let  us  remember,  that  when  radical  and  enduring  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  any  science  which  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
Nature,  and  when,  especially,  the  phenomena  have  been  open  to  all, 
they  will  hereafter  advance  as  slowly,  at  least,  as  the  errors  had  sprung 
into  existence.  The  wisdom  of  one  generation  is,  at  most,  but  a  shad- 
ow in  advance  of  the  last ;  and,  however  discoveries  may  come  up  in 
the  open  field  of  Nature,  the  great  laws  which  have  been  educed 
from  what  was  known  in  the  past  will  be  of  no  easy  subversion.  Nor 
can  I  doubt,  that  come  what  may  to  Medicine,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
go  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  begin  a  reconstruction  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  his  genius  and  observation  had  laid. 

Developments  of  important  facts  in  science  and  in  art  may  advance 
with  rapidity ;  but,  even  those  details,  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of 
principles  already  known,  are  commonly  progressive  according  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  which  may  be  handed  over  by  one  generation  to 
the  next  succeedmg.     It  is  not,  however,  equally  true,  that  a  portion, 
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or  the^hole  ^mankind,  reli£|>8e  into  ignoraiiBe,  speculadon,  ^d^a- 
perBtitioDr  through  the  sama  gruiual  process.  The  decline  of  tb» 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  subsequent  darkness  which  oyerahadowed 
the  earth  for  six  hundred  years,  or  the  later  iall  of  Spain  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank  amonff  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  melan- 
choly commentary  upon  the  rapidand  disastrous  influences  of  luxurious 
ease,  and  arbitrary  opinion,  upon  kaowle^ge  and  philosophy,  and  illus- 
trate the  tardy  pace  of  the  human  mind  in  regainmg  its  independence, 
recovering  the  path  of  Nature,  and  retrieving  what  it  has  lost.  Nor  is 
it  an  improbable  conjecture  tha^the  serious  failure  of  a  harvest  in  Eu- 
rope, or  any  serious  impediment  to  the  outlet  of  British  manufactures, 
or  an  ascendency  o£  Puteyism,  would  soon  place  our  Ancestor  by  the 
side  of  Spain. 

But,  practical  examples  in  bloodletting  are  the  best  demonstrations 
of  the  utility  of  the  specific  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  arti- 
cle. I  shall  therefore  supply  another,  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Listen,  so  able  in  surgery,  and  who  advises, 

''  Every  practitioner  to  think  twice  of  the  probable  and  possible  ^ 
fects  in  every  case  of  disease  before  he  determines  upon  and  proceeds  to 
open  a  vein  for  thepwrpose  of  draining  off  the  vital  fluid** 

This  distinguished  surgeon  also  recommends  the  use  of  aconite  for 
the  cure  of  erysipelas  (§  892^,  d).  Just  now,  also  (1845),  Dr.  Flem- 
ing (President  ot  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh)  appears 
with  an  able  work  on  the  same  most  destructive  agent;  and,  although 
agreeing  with  him,  most  entirely,  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  in 
neuralgia,  when  topically  applied,  and  there  be  no  active  inflammation, 
every  consideration  of  experience  is  opposed  to  his  declaration,  that, 

"  Aconite  not  only  effects  a  cure  in  a  shorter  period  th-an  any  other 
mode  of  treatment,  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  appears  to  possess  the  great 
negative  advantage  of  not  increasing  the  liaMlity  to  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  membranes  of  the  heart,** 

The  great  difficulty  with  bloodletting  in  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  consisted  in  its  too  limited  application ;  and  if  the  remedy,  as  is 
said,  be  chargeable  with  the  vice  of  lighting  up  die  disease  in  the 
heart,  it  is  for  the  foregoing  reason  (§  893  «,  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 
Bouillaud  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  no  little  of  this  mischief  by 
**  copious  bloodletting,"  and  mainly  because  ofhis  expression, — "  coup 
sur  coup.''  But,  he  rarely  ventured  beyond  a  pound  or  two  of  blood ; 
and  this  quantity  was  made  up  by  successive  bleedings, — '*  coup  but 
coup."  His  practice,  therefore,  was  but  a  feeble  resuscitation  of  that 
far  more  successful  treatment,  in  France,  by  copious  abstraction  of 
blood. — (Med,  and  Phys,  Comm,y  vol.  i.,  p.  325,  326.) 

Finally,  I  hold  that  the  internal  use  of  aconite  is  inadmissible  in  all  ac- 
tive forms  of  inflammation,  and  endangers  life  under  all  circumstances 
of  health  or  disease.  Had  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  who  employed 
this  remedy  to  the  extent  of  some  eighty  drops  of  the  tincture  m  iour 
days,  in  augmented  doses  varying  from  five  to  ten  drops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  simple,  chronic  pain  in  the  back,  from  the  recommendation  set 
forth  in  the  work  by  I>r.  Fleming,  been  as  obviously  the  victim  of 
bloodletting  as  he  was  of  the  aconite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  thai 
such  a  case  would  have  been  marshaled  against  bloodletting  in  all 
forms  of  disease. 

Nor  will  I  neglect  this  opportunity  of  objecting  to  the  proposition 
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of  Dr.  t3^rava8,  of  Dablin,  that  belladoma,  instead  of  bloodletting, 
•hould  be  employed  in  those  congestive  fevere  in  which  cerebral  dis- 
ease is  attended  by  contraction  of  the  |>apil,  and  upon  the  ground, 
mainly,  that  belladonna  so  afifects  the  brain  as  to  produce  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ; 
for,  if  belladonna  be  given  in  any  of  the  common  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease,  that  disease  will  be  aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  dilates 
under  the  influence  of  this  agent.  In  justice,  also,  to  the  remedy 
which  I  advocate,  I  may  say,  if  its  applicability  rested  on  no  better 
foundation,  and  if,  especially,  surrounded  by  the  same  objections  as 
belladonna,  its  recommendation  would  be  justly  regarded  as  rash  and 
unphilosophical  (§  469,  476  c,  487,  488i,  600  A,  669,  892  d,  906,  mot- 
to, d).  I 

960,  h.  It  may  be  also  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  mere  negative 
pretext  for  loss  of  blood,  such  as  dry  cupping,  or  the  substitution  of 
violent  internal  agents  without  a  plausible  apology,  or  the  more  com- 
mon and  exclusive  dependence  upon  cathartics,  and  other  acknowl* 
edged  but  minor  antiphlogistics,  has  been  most  destructive  of  life. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  who  most  discourage  bloodletting  are 
generally  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  And,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  with  what  calm  indiffer- 
ence we  contemplate  the  ravagea  of  this  unmitigated  practice,  or  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers ;  and  more  especially  when 
the  consequences  are  alienating  multitudes  to  the  soft  embraces  of 
homcBopathy  (§  867,  878,  893  n). 

960,  c.  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that,  among  the  sequeke  of 
morbid  anatomy  as  originally  taught  by  the  modem  Jrarisian  school, 
and  adopted  by  others,  is  the  system  of  '*  SpeckUitieM ;"  a  name  suffi* 
ciently  significant  of  its  dismemberment  of  medicine.  To  this  partial 
philosophy  of  a  comprehensive  science,  whose  parts  can  be  no  more 
separated,  and  viewed  in  the  abstract,  than  «ny  one  of  the  great  or- 
gans of  life  can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  imd  yet  go  on  with  its  own 
functions  and  the  residue  of  the  shattered  whole  with  theirs,  may  be 
traced  up  many  of  the  great  errors  in  practice  as  well  as  in  medical 
philosophy  (§  129,  137  e,  163,  638,  686,  686).  That  the  ''spectal'* 
system  was  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  hospitab  of  Paris,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  natural  relations  of  the  pursuits,  but  from 
the  fact,  also,  that  they  sprung  up  together.  Nature  thus  became  dis- 
jointed ;  every  thing  in  disease  took  on  the  aspect  of  materialism ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesions  of  structure  vritbin,  and  blotches 
and  scabs  upon  the  surface ;  one  kind  of  fever  was  located  in  the  liv- 
er, another  m  the  spleen,  and  dropsy  in  *'  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys."  Medicine  was  cut  up,  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  into  numerous 
fragments,  and  brought  under  all  the  details  of  the  mechanical  prinei^ 
pie  of  **  a  division  of  labor."  The  practical  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed upon  an  extensive  scale  require  nq  farther  exemplificstion. 
But,  it  is  also  to  the  same  system,  m  paro,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
attempts  of  a  smaller  number  to  substitute  tobacco,  belladonna,  aco- 
nite, &c.,  for  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  fever; 
li0d  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  Magendie  was  led  to  imagine  that  he 
had  produced,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  yellow  fever  in  dogs,  and 
typhus  fever  in  cats  (§  744),  and  which,  especially,  has  induced  many 
to  believe  in  the  matchless  virtues  of  quinia  as  diispilftyed  by  Pkiny 

Z  3; 
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when  he  attempted  the  dialodgment  of  tntennittent  fevec  froA  aft  i^ 
darated  spleen  (f  892,  k). 

960,  d.  But,  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  fundament- 
al evil  which  has  introduced  the  new  system  of  teaching  medicine. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  zealous  aspirants  were  com- 
mended to  placet  either  hy  clamors,  or  by  the  force  of  industry.  The 
revolution  wbb  also  only  a  part  of  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  its  pre- 
cipitation harmonized  exactly  with  the  achievements  in  medical  chem- 
istry, and  other  ansiogous  varieties  in  the  wide  field  of  philosophy. 
Fortunately,  this  corruptioQ  has  not  yet  festened  itself  upon  the  Medi- 
cal Colleges  of  Great  Britain  or  America ;  and  the  hope  may  be  there- 
fore entertained  that  the  worst  of  it  has  passed  (^  1008). 

960^  e.  Nor  will  I  leave  the  foregoing  allusions  to  the  comparative 
value  and  abuse  of  the  great  agents  ibr  disease,  vnthout  referring  to 
the  general  apathy  which  is  manifested  at  the  havoc  which  the  whole 
band  of  empyrics  are  dealing  out  with  their  domestic  engines  of  death ; 
while,  were  the  lancet  equally  common  in  their  hands,  and  only  now 
and  then  a  startling  slaughter,  that  solitary  result  would  rouse  the  in- 
dignation of  the  profession,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

960,/  The  advocates  of  bloodletting  have  sometimes  afiected  its 
reputation  by  the  mere  language  in  which  it  is  recommended.  They 
are  said  to  be  rash ;  and  bloodletting  shares  the  odium.  Thus,  Dr. 
EUiotson,  in  speaking  of  enteritis,  remarks,  that  *'  Tkejirsi  Uiing  one 
has  to  do  is  to  bleed  uie  patient  wdl.  You  tnuet  tet  him  upright  a*  ke 
can  be,  and  bleed  him  from  a  large  orifice  toithout  amy  mercy**  The 
prejudiced,  or  unreflecting,  look  only  at  the  language ;  but  an  upright  * 
posture,  and  a  large  orifice,  render  the  operation  safe,  and  compara- 
tively mild,  though  it  proceed,  as  it  should,  ad  deliquium. 

960,  g.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  antipathy  to  bloodletting 
has  grown  out  of  an  illusion  natural  to  the  fears  of  man.  It  b  not 
wholly  predicated  of  debility ;  for  we  constantly  meet  with  admoni- 
tions against  its  use  in  high  inflammations,  uriiich  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  prostrating  effect.  But,  there  is  nothing  more  deeply  implant- 
ed, than  the  knowledge  of  the  immediate  importance  of  the  "  vital  fluid" 
to  the  life  of  every  animal ;  and  this  conviction  has  been  farther  roused 
into  operation  by  perverting  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "  in  the 
blood  is  the  life  thereof;"  though,  bad  Scripture  said  that  in  Calomel» 
Jalap,  and  Emetic  Tartar,  or  Tobacco,  Aconite,  Lobelia,  and  Bran- 
dreth's  Pills,  is  the  death  thereof,  the  quotation  would  have  been 
hourly  apposite.  We  are,  also,  dead  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  divis- 
ion of  a  large  artery ;  and  we  scarcely  see  a  difierence  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  result  when  this  method,  or  a  division  of  the  medulla  oblonga* 
ta,  is  employed  for  the  destruction  of  life.  Hence,  many  come  to  as- 
sociate bloodletting,  as  practiced  for  the  relief  of  disease,  with  the  ex- 
treme method  of  effecting  death.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  want  of 
philosophy;  but  shall  only  now  say,  that  it  is  the  same  defect  which 
leads  the  objectors  to  bloodletting  in  disease  to  its  constant  applica- 
tion to  pregnant  women,  and  to  others  dying  of  apoplexy,  or  from  the 
shock  of  a  fall,  or  from  drinking  cold  water,  and  where  there  may 
have  been  no  other  inducement  for  the  practice  than  the  capricious 
desire  jot  the  subject,  or  the  prejudice  (^  society.  I  shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  indicate  still  farther  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  practice,  and 
to  point  out,  as  it  respects  disease,  some  of  the  principal  causes  which 
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modify  the  necessities  of  the  system  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  supply 
of  blood,  and  how  it  sustains  the  privation  by  the  same  contingent  m* 
fluences. 

960,  k.  Let  US,  finally,  have  a  word  upon  the  doctrine  laid  down 
and  so  well  understood  by  Hippocrates,  that,  **  Severe  dueasea  require 
severe  remedies'*  (§  906,  motto^  e). 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  general  consideration  of  Thera- 
peutics, it  appears  that  this  rule  is  to  be  received  in  a  broad,  not  a 
universal,  sense  (§  906,y^.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  it  is  re- 
markably liable  to  exception  in  small-pox,  &c.  This  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  which  idter  the  prop- 
erties of  life  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent.  Each  one,  as  I 
have  said,  affects  them  in  kind^  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
have  seen  this  impressively  exemplified  in  the  selfrlimited  diseases ; 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  morbific  efiects  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  One  will  alter  the  vital  states,  either  in  health  or  disease, 
more  profi:>undly  and  more  permanently  than  others.  Such,  also^  is 
the  principle  upon  which  depend  the  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. Then  we  have  those  dormant  changes  which  constitute  the  pre- 
disposition to  idiopathic  fever,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  incuba- 
tion for  a  year  or  more  before  the  final  explosion. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  properties  of  life  are  more  or  less  permanent- 
ly affected,  though  not  profoundly,  till  an  explosion  of  more  absolute 
disease  shall  follow ;  but  often  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  impercepti- 
ble series  of  morbid  changes.  In  tuberculous  phthisis,  cancer,  syphilis, 
&:c.,  the  properties  of  lire  are  deeply,  as  well  as  more  permanently 
and  obstinately  affected,  and  it  may  be  impracticable  for  art  to  induce 
such  changes  as  shall  place  the  diseased  states  in  a  recuperative  con- 
dition. 

Then  we  have  the  varieties  and  gradations  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
either  yield  spontaneously,  or  submit  readily  to  appropriate  remedial 
agents. 

Here,  too,  we  derive  important  lessons  from  experience,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  which  go  with  what  experience  has  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  the  modifying  e£^ts  of  the  remote  causes  of  dis- 
ease, in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  disease  irrjst 
be  governed  by  the  existing  pathological  states,  and  with  a  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes,  and  that  great  modifications 
may  be  necessary  in  diseases  of  a  comqion  ffenus,  though  all  tb^  '  ases 
may  be  distinguished  by  equal  violence,  and  by  many  prominent  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  very  analogous.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  we 
'find  the  general  rule,  that "  severe  diseases  require  severe  remedies,'' 
may  demand  a  great  modification  (§  52,  137  d,  e,  143  c,  150-152, 163, 
650,  666,  670,  673,  674  d,  675,  685,  686,  847  g,  854  d,  856  h,  857, 
858,  859  b,  861,  863,  868  b,  870  aa). 

The  application  of  the  rule  will  depend,  I  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  the  organs  affected,  and  the 
extent  in  which  the  restorative  prindple  is  impaired.  A  vast  variety 
of  diseases  require  no  aid  from  art.  Others,  again,  like  pneumonia, 
enteritis,  &c.,  require  a  prompt  and  energetic  interference.  But, 
again,  there  are  maladies  ofgreat  violence,  as  in  the  examples  already 
mentioned  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  in  which  the  samcj 
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treatment  cannot  be  pursued,  in  a  general  Bense,  aa  in  many  diseaaea 
whose  symptoms  are  much  more  violent 

It  might,  therefore,  seem  that  Nature  is  here  contradicting  herself. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  apparent  contradictiona  are  only  illus- 
trations of  her  perfect  consistency,  and  of  the  great  laws,  diat  morbific 
causes  alter  the  nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life  accord- 
ing to  the  virtues  of  each  cause,  and  that  artificial  impressions  can  be 
salutary  only  in  proportion  as  the  morbific  causes  impair  the  recuper- 
ative principle.  But,  owing  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  vari- 
ous incidental  influences,  the  disposition  to  die  restorative  process  in 
the  self  limited  diseases  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  or  innammatioD 
of  important  organs  may  supervene,  when  Nature  will  require  the  in- 
tervention of  art,  according  to  the  existing  modifications  and  compli- 
cations of  disease.  Again,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  the  very  recu- 
perative efforts  of  Nature,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  often  so  excessive  as 
to  result  in  actual  increase,  or  in  developments  of,  disease,  and  there- 
fore require  the  interposition  of  ait  for  a  certain  degree  of  restraint 
{§  676). 

OfBloodleUing  in  the  Qmgestive  Fomu  ofDiatiue. 

961,  a.  It  often  happens  that  idiopathic  fever  is  attended  with  ve- 
nous congestion  of  one  or  more  important  organs ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  inflammatory  condition  of  the  venous 
tissue  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation,  especially  the  heart. 
The  same  peculiar  influences  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  t)ie  inflam- 
mations of  other  tissues;  particularly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis  (§  961,y*).  In  all  the  congestive  forms  of  disease,  es- 
pecially when  of  an  acute  nature,  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  the  loss  of  blood  is  increased.  I  may  also  say  tliat  the  pros- 
tration which  is  induced  by  venous  inflammation  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  results  from  inflammations  of  any  other  tissue  (§  135-137, 
140,  150).  It  is  also  greatly  different  from  that  which  attends  the 
cold  stage  of  fever.  In  the  nrst  case,  a  profound  sympathetic  impres- 
sion seizes  upon  many  important  organs,  and,  unless  artificially  re- 
lieved, the  powers  of  life  may  sink  rapidly  to  a  state  of  extinction. 
Nature  is,  as  it  were,  knocked  down,  and  is  incapable  of  a  recupera- 
tive effort.  In  the  last  cases,  however,  the  impression  is  manirested 
chiefly  In  the  circulatory  system.  There  is  not  that  profound  lesion, 
in  the  absence  of  venous  congestion,  which  prevents  the  recuperative 
effort ;  and  hence  it  probably  always  happens  in  puro  fever  that  reac- 
tion soon  follows  the  stage  of  depression  (§  675,  764).  Something 
like  the  converse  of  this  is  seen  in  those  erysipelatous  inflammations 
of  the  throat  which  sometimes  fi^ve  rise  to  an  apparently  great  com- 
motion of  the  system.  But,  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  abdominal 
disease  attendant  on  these  cases,  the  force  of  the  sympathies  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  circulatory  apparatus ;  when  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  the  throat  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ar- 
terial excitement  (§  140, 927  h\  But,  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  com- 
plicated with  obscure,  though  severe  congestive  disease  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  which  has  thrown  deeply  a  morbific 
predisposition  over  many  other  parts,  and  which,  in  consequence,  feel 
more  profoundly  the  influences  propagated  by  the  intense  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fauces.     In  such  instances,  however,  the  general  arterial 
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excitement  is  less  than  in  some  of  die  yiolent  affections  of  the  fauces 
which  may  be  greatly  of  a  local  nature,  or  where  any  accompanying 
abdominal  disease  may  be  of  a  different  nature  from  congestion  (§ 
689  Z,  973). 

961,  h.  Venous  congestion,  independent  of  fever,  is  a  common  form 
of  disease,  and  manifests  the  same  tendency,  as  when  connected  with 
idiopathic  fever,  to  embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation.  But,  this  is 
only  a  contingent  effect ;  since  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease 
in  respect  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  exist  in  a  subdued  form  of  that 
excitement  which  attends  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  (§  390  &, 
688  c-k^  786,  &c.,  978).  But,  when  venous  congestion  becomes  sud- 
denly aggravated,  or  other  causes  may  increase  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  so  that  the  congestive  disease  may  be  more  sensibly  felt  in 
its  sympathetic  influences,  there  ofben  takes  place  a  general  prostra- 
tion of  the  animal  functions,  and  a  very  impaired  condition  of  the  or- 
ganic. 

It  is,  however,  in  congestive  fever  that  we  witness  the  strong  dem- 
onstrations of  venous  congestion  in  generating  extensive  and  profound 
lesions  of  the  oreanic  functions  throughout  the  body.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  local  disease  exist  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitution- 
al malady.  It  has  then  already  shed  a  malign  influence  in  connection 
with  the  predisposition  to  the  general  disease ;  and,  as  these  influen- 
ces progress  together,  they  come  in  with  intense  force  when  the  explo- 
sion takes  place,  and,  unless  art  should  now  interpose,  the  diseases  go 
on  mutually  exasperating  each  other,  and  calling  into  existence  other 
coneestions,  or  inflammations,  which  make  all  haste  to  join  in  the 
circles  of  disordered  movements  (§  143,  514  ^,  666,  902  g).  The 
presence  of  venous  congestion  not  only  aggravates  the  constitutional 
disease,  but,  in  itself,  modifies. the  nature  of  that  affection  for  the 
worse  (§  786,  &c.),  prolongs  the  stage  of  intense  morbid  action  (§ 
764,  a),  often  prevents  the  succession  of  the  hot  stage,  and  does  its 
own  peculiar  part  in  overthrowing  the  organic  functions ;  nor  with- 
draws its  malign  influence  till  subdued  by  art  (§  927).  Here,  too,  it 
is  that  art  must  make  its  demands  upon  science  more  extensively,  more 
deeply,  than  in  any  other  conditions  of  disease.  The  proper  manage- 
ment of  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  or  whether  a  stimulant  shall  be 
first  administered,  or  whether  under  the  most  appalling  aspects  of  the 
combined  force  of  disease  we  shall  leave  all  to  Nature  till  she  will 
admit  of  help,  are  often  problems  upon  which  life  is  poising  at  the 
moment,  and  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  enlightened  physician. 

But,  it  commonly  happens  that  remedial  aid  may  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  administered ;  and,  it  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  in- 
dicate that  system  of  treatment  which  is  demanded  in  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  cases. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  sai^ 
of  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion  (§  786-818),  and  especially  to 
the  Medical  and  Phynclogical  Uomtnentaries,  for  the  proof  of  the  in- 
flammatory nature  of  venous  congestion,  and  its  dire  effects  upon  or- 
ganic life.  It  is  also  important  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  although 
there  exist  more  or  less  apparent  prostration  of  life  in  the  aggravated 
conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and  of  active  phlebitis,  as,  also,  in 
oongestive  fever,  the  term  is  here  employed  in  a  conventional  sense, 
and  not  as  significant  of  debility,  or  of  any  necessary  depression  of 
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▼ital'  action.  The  cireulatoiy  organs  are,  indeed,  often  more  or  len 
sunken  in  their  action ;  but  the  immediate  instruments  hj  which  the 
morbid  processes  are  carried  on  are  actually  exalted  in  their  organic 
properties.  These  properties,  too,  are  now  greatly  diverted  from 
their  natural  state ;  and  it  is  that  alteration  in  kind  which  essentially 
constitutes  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  from  which  all  its  sym- 
pathetic influences  result,  and  it  is  this,  and  the  partial  loss  of  volun- 
tary control  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  which  have  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  d^aUy  (§  410,  476  c,  487  h,  500  A,  569,  639,  743,  746, 
780,  915-921,  999  h). 

961,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  morbid  state,  the  sodden 
abstraction  of  two  or  four' ounces  of  blood,  in  congestive  fevers,  ute- 
rine phlebitis,  &:c.,  will  often  produce  syncope.  But,  where  the  com- 
plications consist  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  and  venous 
congestion,  a  greater  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  at  its  first  ab- 
straction ;  though  generally  less  than  when  the  same  inflammation  is 
unattended  with  congestion  (§  137  d,  140, 476^  h,  803, 804,  806, 973). 

961,  d.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  a  small  loss  of  blood  will  frequently 
create  a  greater  tolerance  of  the  remedy ;  especially  if  syncope  super- 
vene. It  happens,  therefore,  in  numerous  cases,  that  we  may  proceed, 
soon  afterwa^,  to  abstract  sixteen  to  forty  ounces  without  producing 
syncope.  The  first  impression  on  the  organic  properties  so  modifies 
their  condition  and  lessens  their  susceptibility,  and  mitigates  the  force 
of  disease,  and  releases  the  embarrassed  circulation,  that  the  subse- 
quent and  greater  loss  of  blood  ofben  fails  of  producing  any  powerful 
influence,  unless  carried  to  a  pretty  large  extent  Dr.  Burnett,  in 
describing  the  congestive  fevers  of  the  Mediterranean,  says,  "  it  vrill 
often  happen,  after  a  few  ounces  of  blood  have  flowed,  that  syncope 
will  be  induced.  But,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  bleeding  may 
generally  be  repeated,  and  thirty  or  forty  ounces  may  be  taken  away 
without  producing  syncope." 

961,  ^.  In  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  there  is  more  or  less  de- 
termination of  blood  from  the  circumference,  and  its  consequent  accu- 
mulation about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  which  this  organ  is 
embarrassed  in  its  action,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  early  syncope. 
Among  the  results  of  the  vital  change  effected  in  the  capillary  vessels 
by  a  small  loss  of  blood  is  their  immediate  expansion,  and  a  returning 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  It  is  true  that  loss  of  blood,  by  increas- 
ing the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  increases,  also,  Uie  deter- 
mination of  blood  upon  the  heart ;  and  it  is  in  part,  as  I  have  said,  for 
this  reason,  that  a  small  loss  of  blood  often  overpowers  the  circulatory 
organs.  But,  when  syncope  passes  away,  this  state  of  the  circulation, 
and  other  morbid  phenomena,  will  have  been  more  or  less  subdued. 
The  influence  of  loss  of  blood  which  results,  as  a  primary  effect,  in 
increasing,  or  producing  a  contraction  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
is  so  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  morbific  cause  which  deter- 
mines, apparently,  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  as 
in  the  analogous  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  that  it  alters  the 
morbid  state,  and  thus  places  the  vessels  in  a  way  to  undergo  an  ac- 
tive expansion ;  or  reaction,  as  it  is  called.  And  herein  we  witness  a 
critical  instance  of  the  alterative  nature  of  loss  of  blood,  and  how  its 
influences  are  exerted,  and  how,  apparently  the  same  phenomenon  is 
not  the  same,  and  may  be,  therefore,  due  to  even  opposite  causes  (§ 
150-152,  650). 
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961,  yi  We  sometimes  obserre  a  similar  prostration  of  the  circula- 
tory organs  from  acute  inflammation,  when  attended  with  pain,  espe- 
cially of  the  intestines.  Here,  too,  is  the  same  inability  at  first  to 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  same  tolerance  created  by  its  abstrac- 
tion (§961,  a).  Thus,  Dr.  Wardrop  :  "  A  ^ntleman  Was  seized  with 
acute  pains  in  his  bowels,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  tender- 
ness on  slight  pressure,  along  with  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
On  opening  a  vein  in  his  arm,  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  re- 
moved, when  the  pulse  saiik  and  he  fainted.  In  two  hours  afterward 
I  bled  him  again,  and  he  did  not  fall  into  a  state  of  syncope  until  he 
had  lost  about  diirty  ounces  of  blood." 

Many  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  occur  in  the  '*  CammeiUa- 
Ties'* 

962.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  a  small  loss  of  blood,  and  by 
the  loss  alone  (§  938),  and  where  this  remedy  is  demanded,  the  dis- 
ease is  serious,  and  will  probably  require  one  or  more  prompt  repeti- 
tions of  general  bloodletting.  Nothing  short  of  this  treatment  will  be 
likely  to  subdue  the  obstinate  venous  congestions  which  are  the  usual 
cause  of  the  prostration  of  the  system,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  fe- 
brile force,  if  complicated  with  this  constitutional  form  of  disease. 

963.  If  moral  causes,  or  intestinal  irritation,  have  contributed  to 
early  syncope,  we  may  generally  proceed  to  the  farther  abstraction  of 
blood  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  which,  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  is  commonly  important  (§  937).  If  loss  of  blood, 
alone,  have  been  the  cause  of  tne  early  paroxysm,  a  longer  interval 
(four,  six,  or  eight  hours)  may  be  most  expedient,  or  necessary  (§ 
794,  796,  801). 

964,  a.  In  the  cases  now  supposed,  the  prostration  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  by 
previous  stimulation,  or  before  resorting  to  the  repetition  of  bloodlet- 
ting (§  961,  h).  And  here,  too,  enlightened  experience  abounds  in 
the  records  of  medicine.     Thus : 

"  Immediately  upon  the  application  of  vrarmth  to  the  surface,"  says 
Dr.  Gallup,  *'  take  a  little  blood ;  perhaps  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
ounces,  according  as  the  patient  may  bear  it.  If  he  be  a  little  faint,  it 
is  nothing  but  what  is  common ;  a  little  time  will  remove  it.  He  will 
soon  bear  a  second  bleeding  in  this  condition  better  than  the  first." 

Atetseus  not  only  describes  this  condition  of  disease,  but  advises 
the  same  enlightened  practice,  especially  if  the  congestion  be  the  oc- 
casion of  great  prostration  and  "  syncope."  "  Venas  itaque  in  cubito 
protinus  caedito,  multumque  sanguinis,  sed  non  semel  totura  mittito ; 
mio,  et  bis,  et  ter,  alio  die,  quo  interim  vires  in$taurentur  repitito." 
Alexander  of  Tralles  discourses  in  the  same  manner  upon  this  subject. 
The  language  of  A.  Pare  is  remarkably  graphic  in  describing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Plague  and  "  Pestilent  Diseases."  It  corresponds  with 
the  best  philosophy  of  our  own  day. 

"  So  soon,"  he  says,  "  as  the  heart  is  strengthened  and  corroborated 
with  cordials  and  antidotes,  we  must  cq^ie  to  phlebotomy  and  purging.*' 
*'  You  may  perceive  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  swoon  when  that  his 
forehead  waxeth  moist  with  a  small  sweat  suddenly  arising,  by  the 
aching  or  pain  at  the  stomach,  with  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  gaping,  blackness  of  the  lips,  and  sudden  alteration  of 
the  face  into  paleness,  and,  lastly,  most  ceitainly  by  a  small  and  slow 
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pulse :  and  then  you  must  lay  your  fin^  on  the  Tern,  and  stop  it  unti] 
the  patient  come  to  himself  again,  either  by  nature,  or  else  reetoted 
by  art ;  that  is  to  say,  by  ffiving  him  wine,  or  any  such  like  thing : 
then,  if  you  hare  not  taken  blood  enough,  you  must  let  it  go  asain,  and 
bleed  so  much  as  the  greatness  of  the  disease  or  the  strength  of  the 
patient  will  recjuire  or  permit**  (§  892|,  t). 

9C4,  b.  No  mjury  can  grow  out  of  the  use  of  stimulants  in  these 
cases,  while  the  powers  and  actions  of  life  are  so  morbidlv  affected  aa 
to  be  still  more  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  In 
these  cases,  bloodletting,  without  previous  stimulation,  impairs  still 
farther  the  vires  vitae,  which  are  now  too  morbid  to  react  under  its 
influence,  and  it  increases,  permanently,  the  determination  of  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

964,  c.  In  other  cases  like  the  foregoing,  disease  is  so  intense  at  its 
invasion,  and  Nature  so  little  recuperative,  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood.  No  reaction  appears  m  these 
cases,  and  all  such  patients  must  perish  (§  149,  150,  794,  795,  801, 
808  h), 

964,  d.  At  other  times,  even  in  the  active  forms  of  inflammation, 
the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  destroyed 
by  other  remedies.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens  in  croup,  that  emet- 
ics, especially  of  tartarized  antimony,  render  bloodletting  impractica- 
ble, particularly  when  they  produce  catharsis  instead  of  vomiting ; 
and  the  patients  may  then  die  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the  n^ 
cessary  loss  of  blood  Thence  appears  the  importance  of  carefully 
considering  their  relative  order  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  ea- 
pecially  where  loss  of  blood  may  be  essential.  I  am  certain,  from  ob- 
servation, that  bloodletting  has  lost  its  reputation,  with  some,  in  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  from  its  having  been  applied  unsuccessfully  under  the 
prostrating  influence  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  powers  of  the  system  would  only  admit  of  a  moderate  loss 
of  blood. 

965,  a.  Dr.  M.  HaU,  and  some  other  writers,  suppose  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  system  to  bear  an  increased  loss  of  blooa  is  owing  to  an  in- 
crease of  disease ;  which  appears  to  me  an  important  practical  error. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  bloodletting  generally  diminishes  the  activity 
of  inflammation,  however  it  may  subsequently  acquire  its  original  or 
greater  force.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  inflammation  will  act  in 
Uie  manner  supposed ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  disease  in  other  cases  because  the  patient  bears 
a  second  better  than  the  first  bloodletting.  Indeed,  in  the  cases  now 
before  us,  an  increase  of  the  venous  congestion  afrer  the  first  blood- 
letting often  diminishes  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  influences  of  that  form  of  disease.  This,  too,  is  especial^ 
apt  to  occur  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  these  cases,  in  consequence,  .have 
brought  great  disrepute  upon  the  remedy,  though  it  be  the  only  prac- 
tice that  supplies  a  chance  of  relief. 

|By965,  &.  when  too  little  blood  has  been  abstracted  for  the  exigen* 
cies  pf  the  disease,  although  frequently  repeated,  it  may  increase  the 
force  of  the  malady.  Inadequate  depletion  so  modifies  the  organic 
powers,  that  it  rouses  them  into  greater  ener^ ;  the  whole  circulation 
Decomes  reloaded  from  its  embarrassment  m  the  capillary  system ; 
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and  the  heart  heing  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  set  at  liberty  and  invig- 
orated in  force,  propels  the  blood  with  increasing  violence.  This  me- 
chanical influence,  m  itself,  lights  up  the  flame  of  disease,  and  kindles 
it  in  other  parts  already  disposed  to  join  in  the  disordered  movements. 
But  much  IS  also  due  to  an  augmented  irritability  of  the  instruments 
of  action ;  when  irritability  would  probably  have  been  lessened  by  a 
greater  loss  of  blood.  The  effect  produced  by  the  smaller  loss,  in 
rousing^  and  otherwise  modifying  the  general  capillary  action,  reflects 
an  exciting  sympathetic  influence  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of 
the  local  malady,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  equally  sustained,  in  the  more 
direct  manner,  an  exalted  state  of  action ;  and  thus  are  instituted  cir- 
cles of  reacting  sympathy  between  the  general  and  local  capillary  ves- 
sels (§  982-1003).  The  same  results,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of 
the  morbific,  attend  the  loss  of  blood  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 
its  curative  influences  (§  961  d,  966,  994  &,  1005  e).  The  remedy, 
therefore,  in  all  grave  visceral  congestions,  as  well  as  in  inflamma- 
tions, should  reach  the  point  of  absolute  depression.  The  powers 
of  life  are  then  not  only  subdued  in  energy,  but  the  strength  of  the 
impression  places  them  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  process  (§ 
961,  «). 

966.  Leeching  is  absolutely  inadmissible  in  the  foregoing  forms  of 
disease.  It  is  now  a  great  object  to  relieve  the  heart  of  its  morbid 
sympathies  with  the  capillary  system,  and  of  the  ac(iumulated  blood, 
and  thus  establish  something  like  an  equilibrium  in  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation. But,  since  it  is  the  primary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  pro- 
duce a  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  thus  determine  an 
unusual  volume  of  blood  upon  the  centre  of  circulation,  that  mode  of 
bloodletting  should  obtain  which  is  least  obnoxious  to  these  objections 
(§  921).  This  is  general  bloodletting;  and  although  it  increase  the 
ffenerai  contraction  of  the  small  vessels,  its  impression  is  then  so  rap- 
id, that  it  more  or  less  subverts,  with  a  corresponding  instantaneous- 
ness,  their  morbid  state.  An  immediate  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is 
the  consequence,  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  flreedom,  and  thus 
the  heart  is  enabled  to  throw  off  the  accumulated  blood ;  while  the 
favorable  change  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  moderates  or  re- 
moves their  depressing  sympathetic  influence,  by  which  the  heart  is 
farther  roused  into  increased  action  (§921,  934,  965  h). 

967.  The  prostration  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  division  of  my 
subject  is  commonly  mistaken  for  debility  (§  469,  476  c,  487  &,  488}, 
500  h,  569).  Stimulants  are  therefore  too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  of 
bloodletting,  and  other  analogous  means,  and  to  occasion  a  frightful 
mortality.  On  the  contrary,  there  should  be  no  delay  of  that  decisive 
use  of  the  remedium  principale  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  Seize  the  first  moment  that  nature  is  ready, 
should  any  preliminary  steps  be  required  (§  964,  a),  or  she  will  soon 
advance  to  a  more  forbidding  state,  and  baffle  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  art  (§  863,  d). 

968.  Since,  tnerefore,  it  is  always  important  to  do  as  much  as  may 
be  requisite,  and  as  nature  may  admit,  at  the  early  stages  of  disease 
requinng  the  loss  of  blood,  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  early  syncope 
from  early  attempts  to  abstract  the  quantity  of  blood  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  roav  seem  to  demand.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon, 
m  congestive  fevers,  tlie  morbid  powei-s  of  life  will  rally  under  the 
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loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  how  soon  we  may  subsequently 
proceed  to  a  more  decisive  use  of  the  remedy. 

969,  a.  Where  venous  congestion  is  associated  with  idiopathic  fe- 
ver, and  the  stage  of  reaction  appertaining  to  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease has  come  on,  the  prostrating  influence  of  loss  of  blood  is  vastly 
lessened,  and  far  greater  quantities  are  often  borne  at  its  first  ab- 
straction ;  and  this  especially,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  following  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  if  some  active  form  of  inflammation  be  also  at- 
tendant ;  though  even  now  it  oftener  happens  that  a  second  bloodlet- 
ting is  better  sustained  than  the  first.  In  all  these  cases,  the  several 
forms  of  disease  constantly  propagate  modifying  influences  upon  each 
other,  and  these  modifications  are  as  constantly  varying,  either  'sponta- 
neously, or  through  the  operation  of  foreign  causes. 

969,  h.  It  will  appear,  also,  that  simple  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  sometimes  manifests  a  strong  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs 
of  circulation ;  when  bloodletting  is  borne,  at  its  first  application,  to 
an  extent  which  never  obtains  under  the  usual  depressmg  influence 
of  the  disease  (§  688  o/,  k,  806,  978). 

969,  c.  Although  it  be  generaJly  true  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  ve- 
nous inflammation,  whether  in  its  active  form,  as  in  phlebitis,  or  in  its 
sub-active,  as  in  venous  congestion,  to  depress  the  general  circulation, 
and,  when  the  latter  is  attendant  on  idiopathic  fever,  to  delay  the  stage 
of  reaction,  and  that  it  is  the  usual  effect  of  loss  of  blood  to  increase 
that  depression,  progressively,  till  syncope  comes  on,  there  are,  never- 
theless, numerous  instances  in  which  the  remedy  manifests  an  oppo- 
site eflect.  That  is  to  say,  relief  may  be  so  instantaneous,  that  the 
pulse  will  increase  in  volume  and  force,  the  dark  and  ttickling  blood 
spout  out  with  a  florid  hue,  afl:er  a  few  ounces  have  escaped,  and 
while  still  flowing  from  the  arm.  In  these  cases,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  again  subdued,  or  the  ne- 
cessary impression  will  not  be  produced  (§  806). 

969,  d.  So  variable  in  intensity  are  the  morbid  changes  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  congestive  fever,  especially  the  local  congestions, 
as  in  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  at  different  times,  that  an 
impression  exists  with  many,  that  those  diseases  must  be  treated  at 
one  time  with  stimulants,  while  bloodletting  may  be  necessary  at  an- 
other. But  this  is  neither  true  nor  philosophical.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  same  disease  is  always  essentially  the  same  ^or  there  is  an 
end  to  all  medical  philosophy,  §  752,  &;c.) ;  or,  rather,  smce  disease  is 
most  intense  and  malignant  where  bloodletting  is,  at  first,  most  imper- 
fectly borne,  if  this  agent  be  important  in  the  mild  forms,  it  is  more 
so  where  the  prostration,  and,  therefore,  the  'amount  of  disease,  is 
greatest.  This,  too,  is  universally  sustcdned  by  all  the  best  experi- 
ence (§  1005). 

970,  a.  Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  which  present  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  prostrated  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and 
congestive  fever,  which  have  no  affinity  with  those  diseases,  but  which 
are  constantly  confounded  with  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  injuries 
from  falls,  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  &c.  Here  the  powers  of 
life  are  actually  and  simply  reduced;  certainly  not  modified  as  by 
the  action  of  specific  morbific  causes  (§  790  h,  961  b), 

970,  b.  In  the  latter  instances,  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been 
often  fatal,  and  should  never  be  practiced  unless  some  inflammation 
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aubsequently  spring  up.  On  the  contrary,  if  tbe  depression  of  life  be 
great,  even  though  the  brain  have  sustained  concussion,  stimulants 
should  be  administered.  This  should  also  be  the  practice  in  the 
analogous  conditions  which  are  produced  by  drinkmg  cold  water 
when  in  an  excited  state  from  tfie  united  effect  of  hard  labor  and  hot 
weather.  Opiates  should  be  also  employed  to  relieve  the  stomach. 
In  apoplexies,  when^  tbe  pulse  is  sunken,  bloodletting  should  be  de- 
layed, or  cautiously  practiced  at  first.  The  morbid  state  of  the  brain, 
or  pressure  on  the  organ,  has  determined,  in  such  cases,  a  perni- 
ciously depressing  influence  on  all  the  powers  of  life,  and  the  impres- 
sion from  loss  of  blood  superadded  to  this  morbid  influence  may  de- 
stroy the  patient  at  once.  Bloodletting  will  be  ultimately  necessary, 
and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
an  opposite  or  exciting  nervous  influence  is  determined  upon  the 
heart  and  capillary  vessels,  at  the  invasion  of  apoplexy;  that  the 
pulse  is  full  and  boundiug,  the  face  flushed,  &;c.  In  these  cases,  de- 
cisive bloodletting,  cathartics,  &:c.,  are  the  principal  remedies. — (Med. 
amd  Phy».  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  342-^61 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  234-238.) 

970,  c*  There  are  many  sympathetic  affections  supervening  on  con- 
gestive disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  which  appear  to  most  observ- 
ers to  be  the  leading  condition  of  disease ;  such  as  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces,  erysipelas,  painful  affections 
of  the  head,  &c.  These,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  should  be 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  symptoms,  while  the  demonstrations 
of  cure  should  be  made  upon  the  primary  and  principal  seat  of  dis- 
ease (§  689, 1).  In  the  cases  supposed,  many  different  tissues  may  be 
affected,  and  there  may  be,  also^  much  variety  in  the  morbid  states. 
There  is  inflammation,  more  or  less  active,  of  the  venous  tissue  of  the 
liver,  &c.,  more  active  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or  of  the  skin. 
But,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  is  also  more 
or  less  severely  affected,  and  the  head  suffers  sympathetically.  These 
last  conditions,  however,  are  not  inflammatory,  perhaps ;  but  so  near- 
ly approximate  that  pathological  state  that  they  are  readily  converted 
into  it  by  any  increasing  force  of  hepatic  congestion  (§  803),  by  the 
undue  irritation  of  cathartics,  or  by  improper  food,  stimulants,  &c.  ^f 
527  d^  528,  529).  All  other  parts  suffer,  also,  more  or  less,  in  theu 
vital  states ;  and,  although  vanously,  there  is  yet  determined  through- 
out, by  the  leading  conditions  of  disease,  a  general  coincidence  be- 
tween the  morbid  states  that  may  be  strongly  pronounced  and  those 
which  are  less  so,  and  where  predisposition  is  only  taking  place  (§ 
143  Cf  150-152,  870  aa).  This  may  be  more  distinctly  appreciated 
by  referring  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  influences  of  remote  causes 
(§  644,  &c.). 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
We  see,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  which  prevails  throughout  the 
morbid  states,  how  a  single  remedy,  like  loss  of  blood,  will  strike  a 
blow  at  any  one  of  the  pathological  conditions ;  and  the  more  pro- 
found its  influence  upon  the  principal,  the  more  completely  will  it 
subvert  the  minor  affections.  But  loss  of  blood  is  far  from  being 
always  necessary  in  these  complex  conditions ;  and  we  may  then  fin^ 
that  some  internal  remedy,  as,  for  example,  a  compound  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  twelve  or  twenty  of  jalap, 
and  one  to  five  of  ipecacuanha,  will  stretch  its  way  to  every  part  of  ^ 
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the  organism,  touch  ererj  part  with  a  conretpondiiip  Balotaiy  in- 
fluence, and  start  every  part  at  once  on  the  way  of  recuperation 
«  614). 

The  foregoing  example  is  also  a  ^good  illustration  of  an  important 
doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  to  explain  what  humoralism  had 
neglected ;  the  exemption  of  all  parts  of  the  body  from  any  deleteri- 
ous action  of  the  blood  in  those  local  forms  of  disease  which  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  its  character.  The  blood  is  always  affected  in 
nearly  one  universal  way  in  any  given  condition  of  disease ;  whatever 
the  sympathetic  complexiues«  The  whole  condition  of  the  solids, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  disease,  moves  on  under  re- 
ciprocal harmonizing  influences  of  all  parts  upon  each  other,  though 
the  greater  malady  exert  a  controlling  power.  The  morbid  blood, 
therefore,  is  exactly  adapted  in  its  condition  to  all  parts,  and,  there- 
fore, molests  none  (§  137  e,  143  c,  847,  870  aa,  984). 

€>f  Bloodletting  in  the  recognized  Forms  of  Infiammatum. 

971.  Although  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Easay  on  Venous  Consea- 
tion,  contained  in  the  Medical  and  Phonological  Commentaries^  uat 
its  pathological  state  is  constituted  by  inflammation  of  the  venous  tis- 
sue, the  subject,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  has  received  as  yet 
but  little  attention  from  the  hands  of  others ;  but  stimulants,  as  usual, 
especially  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  continue  to  be  the  fiivorite 
means  of  treatment ;  though  not  so,  nor  ever  so,  in  these  United  States. 
The  decision  of  the  right  still  rests  with  futurity ;  but  that  future,  in 
the  prospective  view  of  America,  in  the  rise  of  die  North  of  Europe, 
and  the  retrospective  view  of  Southern  Europe,  cannot  be  distant 

972.  I  now  approach,  however,  conditions  of  disease  which  have 
been,  from  immemorial  time,  of  an  admitted  inflammatory  nature ; 
however  various  the  hypotheses  as  to  their  pathological  cause.  We 
now  lose  sight,  or  mostly  so,  of  that  depressing  influence  of  venous 
congestion,  which  so  oflen  gives  malignancy  to  fever,  and  embarrasses 
or  disarms  the  hand  of  art,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  mod- 
ifications of  the  same  pathological  state  as  presented  by  other  tissues, 
that  reflect  upon  the  system  a'  series  of  different  influences,  though 
often  of  an  intensely  morbific  nature  (§  935,  d), 

973.  a.  To  comprehend  fully  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  in  the  in- 
flammatory conditions  now  before  us,  it  is  still  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  reciprocal  sympathies  among  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts 
and  with  the  heart,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, since  upon  them  depend,  as  in  simple  forms  of  venous  conges- 
tion and  active  phlebitis,  the  constitutional  or  sympathetic  effects  of 
aU  local  inflammations.  But  these  coustitutionai  results,  aldiough  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  processes  of  sympathy  as  those  which  spring 
urom  venous  congestion  and  active  phlebitis,  present  an  aspect  more 
or  less  different.  The  local  conditions  exalt,  instead  of  depressing, 
the  general  action  of  the  circulatory  organs.  There  is  an  expanded, 
instead  of  a  contracted  state,  of  the  general  capillary  system  ;  the  cir- 
culation is  free,  the  heart  unincumbered  with  accumulated  blood,  and 
beats  with  more  than  its  natural  vigor  and  frequency.  These  inflam- 
mations, therefore,  commonly  act  upon  the  system  at  large  after  die 
manner  of  direct  stimulants,  and  dius  tend  to  counteract  the  depress* 
iag  effect  of  loss  of  blood  (§  226,  229). 
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973,  h.  The  point,  therefore,  tp  be  now  observed  is  an  apparently 
oposite  effect  of  sympathy  as  exerted  by  local  inflammations  upon  the 
organs  of  circulation  from  that  which  attends  the  loss  of  blood  or  any 
other  sedative  agent  One  is  exciting,  the  other  depressing.  One 
excites  general  arterial  action,  the  other  subdues  it. 

974,  a.  Certain  parts,  under  equal  degrees  of  common  inflammation, 
maintain  the  general  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs  of  circulation 
a^nst  the  depressing  effects  of  bloodletting  more  than  others,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  brain  (§  230).  In  many  forms,  also,  of 
specific  inflammation,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  local  vessels  are  in 
a  peculiarly  irritable  state,  and  produce  an  excessive  exciting  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  sanguiferous  system  ;  the  heart  itself  often  par- 
ticipating, by  sympathy,  in  the  rheumatic  inflammation  (§  525,  526  5, 
527).  Something  in  this  respect  is  also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  articular  rheumatism,  for  ex- 
ample, deriving  an  obstinate  character  from  the  peculiar  vital  consti- 
tution of  the  ligaments  (§  133,  134).  Here  the  aflection  may  yield 
only  to  great  losses  of  blood ;  especially  if  the  chief  dependence  be 
placed  upon  this  remedy.  Qwipg  to  the  same  pertinacity  of  local  dis- 
ease, and  its  general  influeno^r  cathartics  make  less  impression  than 
in  most  other  active  inflammations,  unless  of  the  brain.  For  the  same 
reasons,  also,  gradually-increased  doses  of  the  antimonials  are  com- 
monly borne  to  a  large  extent,  and  vascular  action  yields  slowly  to 
their  influence.  A  common  principle  is  concerned  with  all  the  rem- 
edies. 

974,  b.  On  the  other  hand,  when  inflammation,  in  rare  instances,  is 
aggravated  or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  that  the 
modified  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  the  momtot, 
to  a  farther  loss ;  but  if  general  bloodletting  be  now  practiced,  it  will 
soon  go  on  with  its  deleterious  influence  (§  950).  ' 

974,  c.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  develops  very  powerfully  and  ob- 
stinately an  exciting  nervous  influence,  which  not  only  holds  in  sub- 
jection, against  the  usual  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  the  whole  capillary 
system  and  the  heart,  but  this  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the 
vasculai*  system  of  the  brain  itself  wim  greater  intensity  than  upon 
the  instruments  of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  (§  227,  no.  I,  230). 
Hence  it  is,  that  fi;eneral  bloodletting  is  commonly  necessary  to  a 
greater  extent  in  mflammations  of  the  brain  than  of  other  organs. 
This  is  the  reason,  also,  why  general  bloodletting  is  reauired  by  the 
cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  infants,  when  leeching  will 
oflen  succeed  in  inflammations  of  equal  intensity  in  other  parts  at  that 
period  of  life  (§  576  «,  925  b,  c,  951  b,  d,  955,  992). 

975,  a.  Aeain,  another  general  law.  So  great  is  the  sympathy  be- 
tween vessels  of  the  same  order,  and  especiaUy  those  in  which  the 
organic  properties  are  most  active,  that  while  those  which  are  engaged 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  refuse  to  contract,  the  whole  series 
throughout  the  body  are  thus,  also,  maintained  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
This  IS  peculiarly  true  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation ; 
for,  while  the  contraction  of  its  capillaries  tends,  as  ^  sedative,  to  pros- 
trate the  general  circulation,  their  refusal  to  contract,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  contributes  to  sustain  the  general  circulation,  but  the 
influence  of  a  stimulant  is,  by  this  cause,  still  exerted  upon  the  organ. 
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and  still  propagated  to  the  heart  and  arteries  (§  226,  229,  230,  480- 
483,  600,  526  a,  916-921,  929-936).  The  contraction  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  is  partly  prevented  by  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  organ 
which  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  nervous  power,  and  in  part  by  the 
tendency  of  that  condition  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  correspond- 
ing vessels  in  other. parts.  This  peculiarity  depends  upon  a  special 
nervous  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  (f  231),  and  is  ttius  distinguished  from  that  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  in  other  parts  when  the  seat  of  inflammation.  In 
inflammations  of  other  organs,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  law  by 
which  excited  vessels  hold  in  partial  subjection  the  correspondine 
series  throughout  the  body  is  less,  and  is  sooner  overcome  by  loss  or 
blood,  and  general  prostration  follows  sooner,  than  when  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  140). 

975,  h.  Hence  the  reason  why  greater  loss  of  blood  is  generally  ne- 
cessary in  cerebral  inflammations  to  produce  syncope,  than  m  similar  ^ 
fections  of  other  parts.  In  the  latter  cases,  and  where  general  bloodlet- 
ting is  used,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  contract  at  the  moment,  at  least, 
that  contraction  begins  in  the  instrumeiHtf  bf  disease ;  and  the  depress- 
ing nervous  influence  then  becomes  a  powerful  co-operating  cause  of 
the  general  contraction  (§  930-934, 940-942).  But,  it  b  now  obvious, 
that  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  this  influence  is  ob- 
tained with  greater  difiicuky.  Before  it  can  be  established  by  loss  of 
blood,  the  contraction  of  its  highly-excited  capillaries  must  be  efiect- 
ed,  and  that  opposite  state  of  nervous  influence  which  arises  from  their 
excitement  must  be  first  overcome  (§  230).  This  influence  may  be 
often  obtained  most  perfectlv,  and  propagated  most  extensively,  by 
long-continued  syncope.  This  will  sometimes  happen  in  most  inflam- 
mations of  other  parts,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain  itself,  by  the  loss 
of  small  quantities  of  blood  (§  951  6,  955  h). 

975,  c.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  philosophy  the  reason  why,  in 
cerebral  inflammations,  there  is  oftener  a  rise  of  inflammation  after 
syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  than  in  inflammations  of  other  parts.  But, 
in  all  the  cases,  if  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  be  required,  the  same 
influences  will,  in  a  general  sense,  operate  again,  and  again  enable  us 
to  abstract  all  the  blood  that  may  be  salutary  at  the  next  operation ; 
and  so  on,  till  a  permanently  salutary  chanee  is  established. 

976,  a.  Again,  in  certain  diseases  where  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic 
systems  appear  to  be  much  involved,  but  in  an  unknown  manner,  and 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  special  marks  of  iaflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  vast  quantities  of  blood  may  be  lost  without  inducing 
syncope.  In  these  cases  there  is  great  nervous  irritability.  I  have 
seen  upward  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man, 
in  hydrophobia,  afler  the  radial  artery  had  ceiAed  to  be  felt ;  the  pa- 
tient being  all  the  while  in  an  erect  posture,  and  remaining  to  the  last 
without  any  sense  of  faintness.  Similar  cases  are  recoiled  by  the 
East  India  surgeons. 

976,  h.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  opposite  state  of  the  cere- 
bral influence,  in  some  cases  of  mania,  and  the  delirium  of  drunken- 
ness, where,  from  its  depressing  eflect,  the  condition  of  the  system  has 
been  erroneously  compared  to  that  of  debility  (§  569,  d).  In  these 
particular  cases,  bloodletting  is  imperfectly  borne ;  evidently  from  its 
strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  centres*    In  the  case  of  drunk- 
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enness,  there  is  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  so  modified  by 
the  remote  causes,  as  to  often  lead  to  early  syncope  (§  816  h,  978). 

976»  c.  Analogous  modifications  will  also  arise  from  .any  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts  may  happen  to 
be  affected ;  not  only  in  sjpeciiic  mfiammations,  but  from  those  shades 
of  difference  which  attend  common  inflammation  (§  652  c,  722).  Pai*- 
ticular.  influences  will  be  determined  upon  the  whole  system  by  these 
modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combined  influences  trans- 
/  mitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  by  the  exact  modification  of  disease  and 
the  special  influences  it  may  exert  on  other  parts,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding direction  to  loss  of  blood  (§  150,  151,  228,  500,  514  h). 
Thence  it  will  appear  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  natural  rela- 
tion of  other  organs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  special  vital  constitution  of  each  (§  133-138,  143-152). 

Other,  and  more  accidental  causes,  may  contribute  to  these  results. 
They  have  all  an  important  bearing  upon  the  eflects  of  loss  of  blood, 
often  playing  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  bloodletting ; 
leading  to  syncope  from  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood,  where  we  may 
have  calculated  upon  a  pound  or  more,  or  where  yet  more  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  losa 
of  blood  may  throw,  at  once,  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  obscure  -con- 
dition of  disease,  as  some  ill -defined  venous  congestion,  or  upon  some 
natural  peculiarities  of  constitution,  &c.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  useless, 
or  hazardous,  to  bleed  a  patient  far  advanced  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
or  in  the  pleurisy  of  confirmed  phthisis,  or  in  less  serious  inflammations 
incident  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  peculiar  impressions  will  be  deter- 
mined, upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  thence  prop- 
agated with  varying  effects  upon  other  parts,  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  each  individual,  the  nature,  extent,  force,  duration,  and 
organic  lesions  of  disease,  the  organs  afiected,  especially  if  the  brain 
be  its  seat  or  otherwise  participate,  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  the  morbid  sympathies  which 
may  be  exerted  by  this  and  by  other  parts  (150,  151,  892|  «,  1008). 

977.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  in  abstracting  blood, 
and  in  the  admmistration  of  cathartics,  emetics,  antimonxal  altera- 
tives, &c.,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
an  inflamed  part  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  c^er 
parts,  and  thus,  also,  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  general  circulatory 
system  (§  933,  936).  We  shall  not  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  this 
general  contraction,  so  important  to  the  case,  until  the  loss  of  blood  is 
sensibly  felt  by  the  part  inflamed ;  and  this  may  depend  upon  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  even  upon  the  contingency  of  a  large  or  small 
stream  of  blood,  the  posture  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  his  mind,  &c. 
But,  in  all  severe  inflammations,  the  general  impression  should  be 
fully  produced,  and  this  is  only  effected  at,  or  near  the  point  of  syn- 
cope ;  the  patient  being  always  in  a  sitting  or  elevated  posture. 

978.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  depress  the  powers  of  circulation,  there  are  many  chronic 
cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  law  relative  to  inflammation  of  oth- 
er tissues  is  found  to  obtain,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  puls^ 
is  more  or  less  excited  and  hard,  and  loss  of  blood  is  more  or  less 
borne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  as  in  the  other  cases.    TUa 
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is  especially  true  not  only  of  chroDic,but  or  the  more  rapid  form  of  the 
disease,  when  affecting  the  brain.  The  chronic  conditions,  however, 
sometimes  become  suddenly  aggravated,  and  the  general  circulation 
sinks  down  suddenly  under  this  aggravated  state,  when  syncope  may- 
follow  a  small  abstraction  of  blood  (§  688  c~k,  786,  &c.,  976  d). 

979.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears  that  general  blood- 
letting is  the  great  remedy  for  all  inflammatory  affections  of  important 
organs,  with  uose  exceptions  of  a  chronic  nature  to  which  leeching 
is  more  appropriate,  and  which  occur  in  that  division  of  our  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  philosophy  (§  914,  &c).  There 
should  be  no  hesitation,  in  the  active  forms  of  diis  disease,  with  the 
most  cautious  practitioner,  in  meting  out  a  full  measure  of  the  capital 
remedy.  The  tendency  of  the  affection  to  sustain  the  system  under 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  phenomena  of  increased  excitement,  should 
nerve  the  weakest  arm  to  an  obvious,  easy,  and  important  duty.  This 
duty,  however,  it  is  my  purpose  to  enforce  yet  farther,  when  I  shall 
have  reached  the  experience,  and  the  details  of  practice,  that  remain 
as  the  choicest  legacies  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

980.  The  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to 
sustain  the  system  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  small  losses,  in  venous  congestion,  will  place  the  organic  prop- 
erties in  a  state  to  bear  a  measure  which  would  prostrate  the  organs 
of  circulation  in  health,  are  farther  illustrative  of  the  great  law  of 
adaptation,  by  which  nature  has  coiltrived  all  things  in  organic  life  for 
its  ever-varying  exigencies  (§  143  c,  733  d,  847  g,  870  aa). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Simple  Continued,  and  Simple  Intermittent  Fever. 

981.  Where  fever  is  not  complicated  with  local  congestions  and 
inflammations,  loss  of  blood  is  not  ofben  required,  unless  to  reduce  the 
force  of  arterial  excitement  when  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  the 
appearance  of  those  local  affections.  If  this  condition,  or  any  condi- 
tion of  the  febrile  action,  do  not  soon  abate  under  the  influence  of 
cathartics,  an  emetic,  and  appropriate  alteratives,  recourse  should 
then  be  had  to  general  bloodletting ;  though  it  will  not  be  oflen  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  a  moderate  extent.  If  the  treat- 
ment, however,  be  early  and  judiciously  begun,  the  disease  will  com- 
monly surrender,  in  its  early  stage,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  remedy  for  those  conditions  of  fever  which  are  associated 
with  inflammation  and  venous  congestion. 

In  the  cases  of  high  arterial  excitement  to  which  I  have  now  refer- 
red, it  is  important  to  consider  that  three  principal  causes  are  in  op- 
eration which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  inflammations.  The 
most  important  is  the  morbid  and  highly  irritable  state  of  the  capilla- 
ry and  exti-eme  blood-vessels.  The  second  is  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  contributes,  as  a  mechanical  cause  acting  upon  the  mor- 
bidly susceptible  vessels.  The  third  is  the  augmented  volume  of 
blood  in  those  vessels,  and  whose  influence  is  chiefly  that  of  a  vital 
stimulus  (§  137  d,  710  J,  784). 

982.  But,  it  often  happens,  as  when  fever  and  venous  congestion 
appear  in  connection,  that  inflammation  presents  itself  simultaneously 
with  the  constitutional  malady,  or  the  latter  may  be  preceded  by 
either  local  form  of  disease,  or  these  local  states  may  spring  up  in 
the  progress  of  the  general  malady  (§  779,  813).     In  the  last  two  in- 
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Btances,  the  affection  wbicb  is  first  in  order  contributes  more  or  less 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  supervening  affection  (§  714,  715,  779). 
If  the  general  affection  then  continue  to  advance,  congestions  or  in- 
flammations of  other  parts  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  quick  succession ; 
the  general  affection,  and  the  local  developments,  and  the  predispo- 
sition of  organs  to  inflammation  or  congestion,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  successive  explosions  of  disease,  and  mutually  aggrava- 
ting each  other  (§  137  d,  714,  715). 

983.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  and  of  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  there 
can  be  no  tampering  with  the  complicated  forms  of  fever,  whether  as- 
sociated with  one  or  the  other  of  the  local  conditions  of  disease.  In 
either  case,  especially  in  continued  fever,  general  bloodletting  is  more 
imperatively  demanded  than  by  either  of  the  local  conditions  in  their 
independent  state ;  and. the  earlier  this  important  step  is  taken  the 
better.  Nor  should  we  strike  vdth  a  sparing  hand,  nor  move  at  a  tar- 
dy pace ;  but  rather  let  the  first  be  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  ofl  repeated 
as  the  foe  may  rise,  yet  always  proportioned  to  its  own  degree  of 
strength.  Let  those,  however,  who  may  not  relish  this  **  rash  advice," 
gather  wisdom  and  moral  courage  from  the  experience  and  philoso- 
phy that  yet  await  us  from  abler  hands. 

9B4,  a.  Nevertheless,  in  the  complications  of  intermittent  fever  with 
venous  congestion,  and  sometimes  with  inflammation,  such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  local  affections  are  so  apt  to 
be  imbued  with  its  influence^  that  it  frequently  happens  that  bloodlet- 
ting may  fail  of  the  requisite  impression  upon  the  local  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  special  aid  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge,  or  analogous 
means,  may  be  useful,  or  necessary,  in  subduing  the  local  affections 
after  a  due  impression  has  been  made  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c. 
(§  1003). 

9S4,  h.  The  foregoing  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease 
with  a  view  to  some  special  deviation  from  the  general  principles  of 
treatment  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  antidotal  treatment  of  poisons. 
The  quinia,  which  may  be  ultimately  necessary  to  overcome  intermit- 
tent fever,  or  its  associated  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  is 
parallel,  in  principle,  with  the  ammonia  which  is  administered  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  with  other  analogous  examples. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  counter-agent  acts  in  a  purely 
chemical  manner,  while  in  the  former  the  special  agent  operates 
through  vital  influences  alone.  I  have  thus  adverted  to  this  analogy, 
in  deference  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  especially  on  account  of 
a  vague  belief  that  quinia  cures  intermittents  by  neutralizing  the  mi- 
asmatic poison. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  will  be  set  right  by  considering 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  oest  antidotes  for  poisonous  doses  of  opium; 
namely,  coffee  and  the  cold  dash.  Here  there  is  no  difference,  in  their 
acceptation  as  poisons,  between  the  opium  and  the  miasma.  Both 
have  equally  established  their  morbific  effects. 

And  now  as  to  the  ''  antidotes  for  opium."  Who  ever  imagined 
that  coffee  removes  the  morbid  states  by  entering  the  circulation,  and 
there  neutralizintg  the  opium  ]  But,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  and  there- 
fore will  rest  my  conclusion  upon  the  restorative  effects  of  the  cold 
dash  (§  828  J,  905  a).     I  need  not  add  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
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qainia,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents*  10  exactly  eqaivalent  to  coffee 
mod  the  cold  dash  in  that  of  poisoning  by  opium  (§  137  e,  150-1529 
662  a,  b,  892  b,  e,  904  c,  <{). 

In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  special  treatment  may  be  considered 
antidotal ;  since,  as  in  the  cases  where  we  merely  attempt  to  neutral* 
ize  a  poison  while  it  yet  exists  in  the  stomach,  we  equally  apply  the 
treatment  in  the  former  case  to  certain  specific  effects  which  nave  re- 
sulted from  causes  which  are  alike  distinguished  by  very  special  vir- 
tues. In  one  case  we  attack  the  cause  itself;  in  the  other,  the  effects 
which  it  may  produce. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  administration  of  quin- 
ia  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  other  analogous  ex- 
amples, we  leave,  more  or  less,  the  general  principles  which  apply  to 
the  generic  character  of  the  diseases,  and  turn  some  agent  of  special 
virtues  against  the  modifying  influences  of  such  predisposing  causes  a« 
are  capable  of  bending  the  general  pathology  from  its  more  common 
form.  But,  it  is  rare  that  the  genend  plan  of  treatment  is  not  more 
or  less  in  demand ;  or  that  the  special  remedy  will  come  under  the 
law  of  universal  adaptation  till  the  whole  system  is  submitted  to  in- 
fluences by  such  remedies  as  are  consistent  with  all  the  varied  coexist- 
ing pathological  conditions  (§  847  g^  870  oa). 

Some  other  examples  of  practical  importance  will,  at  the  same 
time,  advance  our  pnilosophy  upon  the  subject  under  investigation. 
Thus,  bloodletting  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. If  it  attack  the  lungs,  it  will  be  important ;  especially 
in  its  early  and  active  stages.  Here  the  remedy  is  of  universal  adap- 
tation. If  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  be  the  seat  of  the  affection, 
leeches  may  be  proper.  But,  in  such  cases,  we  are  apt  to  leave  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  refer  specifically  to  the  nature 
of  the  predisposing  cause,  which  is  here  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  mdividual  (§  561,  586,  659,  661,  666).  Experience  has  shown 
that  iodine,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  remedies  for  common  in- 
flammation, is  especially  adapted  to  certain  states  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. But,  it  is  only  to  subdued  forms  of  the  disease  that  it  is 
suited ;  while  loss  of  blood  is  universally  applicable  in  all  the  active 
grades  of  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  part  invaded,  and  may  place 
every  part,  and  the  whole  system,  in  a  condition  for  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  iodine  (§  137  t,  143  c,  150,  151,  163,  870  oa). 

Again,  if  the  inflammation  be  syphilitic,  and  the  constitution  be  in- 
vaded by  its  predisposing  influences,  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &&, 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  But,  a  general  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  pursued;  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude  stimulatftig  food, 
which  may  be  all  that  the  case  will  require  (§  856).  In  a  general 
sense,  however,  we  should  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  administer  mercurial  preparations ;  since  ex- 
perience has  shown  this  to  be  the  safest  and  most  efficient  treatment. 
Here,  then,  mercury  assumeif  the  character  of  what  is  called  "  a  spe- 
cific" (§  865,  892  oa) ;  though  it  is  one  of  the  antiphlogistics  which 
fall  within  the  principle  of  general  adaptation  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. 

984,  c.  When  speaking  of  expectorants,  and  at  other  times,  I  have 
stated  the  importance  of  deriving  our  indications  of  cure  from  what 
we  may  witness  of  the  results  attendant  on  the  recuperative  efforts  of 
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nature  (§  862,  863,  892}  i).  I  am  now  led  to  recur  to  the  subject  on 
account  of  the. great  abuse  of  the  principle  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  by  stimulating  expectorants; 
which  are  administered  for  the  reason  alone  that  expectoration  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  natural  process  of  cure.  On  looking  a  little 
farther,  however,  we  find  that  bloody  mucus,  and  pure  blood ,^  are 
often  expectorated  in  pneumonia,  and  in  incipient  phthisis ;  and  that 
hemorrhages  are  frequently  occurring,  as  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Here,  then,  is  a 
remedy  for  inflammations  of  all  parts,  suggested  by  Nature ;  whOe 
expectoration  refers  to  one  part  only.  What  is  thus  inculcated  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  more  comprehensive  principle  is  en- 
forced by  all  the  most  enlightened  experience  (§  863, /*). 

985.  Finally,  when  bloodletting  is  judiciously  practiced,  it  often  su- 
persedes the  use  of  a  long  train  of  other  remedial  agents  which  may 
ultimately  bring  relief,  or  lessens  their  number  and  dose,  substitutes 
the  milder  for  the  more  energetic,  prepares  the  way  for  their  quick 
and  salutary  effects,  and  saves  to  the  patient  much  sufiering,  and  se- 
cures a  speedy  convalescence. 

O/BloodleUmg  in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever. 

986,  a.  Bloodletting  has  been  practiced  successfully  by  many  phy- 
sicians in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  any  reference  to  this  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject the  distinction  of  a  chapter  by  itself;  but  for  the  greater  purpose 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  influences  which  are  exerted  by  the  loss 
of  blood.  . 

986,  h.  That  the  disease  should  be  thus  suddenly  arrested  is  entire- 
ly conformable  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodlet- 
ting, and  goes  to  confirm  the  philosophy.  The  capillaries  bein?  then 
in  a  state  of  universal  contraction  from  disease,  if  loss  of  blood  have 
its  special  influences  upon  the  organic  properties  of  these  vessels,  it 
should  be  the  effect  of  such  a  cause,  in  suddenly,  greatly,  and  univer- 
sally increasing  that  contraction,  through  other  and  very  different  in- 
fluences, so  to  modify  the  morbid  state  as  to  inten-upt  Uie  succession 
of  the  hot  stage.  But  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  that  it  may  thus  determine  a  powerful  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  instruments  of  the  morbid  process ;  or  that  change 
will  not  be  established  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stage  of  re- 
action. In  these  cases,  however,  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  is 
commonly  small ;  and  syncope,  therefore,  is  easily  induced.  But,  as 
the  morbid  contraction  depends  upon  a  different  cause,  and  as  the  vital 
properties  are  difierently  affected  from  what  bloodletting  produces, 
although  the  remedy  occasion  the  same  phenomenon,  it  often  happens 
that  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  before  that 
change  can  be  established  in  the  small  vessels  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  contraction  which  is  incident  to  bloodletting,  and  which  is 
the  precursor  of  syncope. 

987.  How,  therefore,  shall  we  interpret  by  any  other  philosophy 
than  that  which  I  have  propounded  the  sudden  interruption  of  fever 
in  its  cold  stage  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when  no 
amount,  perhaps,  would  have  arrested  the  disease  if  taken  at  any  oth- 
er period  1    The  quantities,  also,  necessary  to  success  depend,  in  part, 
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upon  the  precise  period  of  the  cold  stage ;  whether  at  its  begimuDg, 
or  near  its  termination  in  the  hot  stage.  Less  is  necessary,  caterit 
paribus,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  instance ;  although  nature,  in 
the  latter  case,  is  preparing  for  a  recuperative  effort  (§  675),  And  so 
the  result  will  be  influenced  by  the  application  of  the  remedy  during 
the  firot  paroxysm,  or  by  its  delay  till  a  later,  and  this  often  in  propor- 
tion to  the  delay.  It  is  true,  diseases  generally  yield  most  readily  in 
their  fbrmbg  stage ;  but  in  intermittent  fever,  the  disease  may  be  Said 
to  be  renewed,  in  a  measure,  at  each  paroxysm.  Like  other  affec- 
tions, however,  it  acquires  more  or  less  obstinacy  from  the  force  of 
habit,  and  from  the  influence  of  local  inflammations  and  venous  con- 
gestions which  so  oflen  spring  up  in  its  progress.  But  that  habit  is 
more  or  less  broken  during  the  mtermission ;  when  Nature  is  aiming 
at  restoration  (§  557,  &c.). 

988,  a.  Here,  also,  may  be  shown  absolutely  the  error  of  all  the 
mechanical  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  bloodletting,  and  which  have  so  extensively  governed  the  applica- 
tion, or,  rather,  have  led  to  the  neglect,  of  the  remedy.  If  we  con- 
sider the  prevailing  one,  that  loss  of  blood  operates  by  mechanically 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  thus  empties  the  en- 
larged capillaries  in  inflammation  and  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  it  is 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  immediate  and  salutary  effect  of  the  kws 
in  the  cold  sta^e  of  fever,  when  the  same  capillaries  and  the  same  in- 
struments of  disease  are  already  so  contracted  that  the  blood  has  re- 
ceded from  them  toward  the  central  part  of  the  circulation ;  while  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  is  to  determine  an  increased 
volume  upon  the  capillaries  (§  910,  935). 

988,  b.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry ;  but  it  is 
well  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  now  befiore  us  is  equaUf 
demonstrative  of  the  error  of  imputing  syncope  to  the  reduction  of 
blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  since,  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
blood  is  always  accumulated  about  that  organ,  and  as  the  contraction 
of  the  capillaries  is  farther  increased  by  loss  of  blood,  so,  also,  is  the 
central  determination  (§  935). 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  foregoing  subject,  the  inquiring 
reader  will  refer  more  extensively  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  power  in  determining  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood. 

989.  The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  why 
bloodletting  is  more  useful  just  as  the  subsidence  of  the  hot  stage  be- 
gins, tlian  at  its  earlier  periods.  Nature  is  now  consummating  her 
efforts  at  relief.  The  capillary  vessels  are  every  where  about  to  con- 
tract to  their  natural  volume,  as  a  consequence  of  another  modification 
of  their  vital  state,  and  differing,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  cold  stage, 
and  from  that  which  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood.  The  secretions  are 
about  to  break  forth  in  virtue  of  this  recuperative  process,  and  blood- 
letting will  now  accelerate  what  nature  is  instituting.  At  any  other 
stage  of  reaction  this  curative  effect  is  less,  since  nature  does  not  then 
so  co-operate  with  the  remedy  as  when  the  hot  stage  is  on  its  decline. 
Should  syncope,  even,  be  induced  during  the  rise  of  the  hot  stage,  re- 
action will  be  very  apt  to  return,  though  it  pursue  a  mitigated  course. 
A  much  smaller  loss  of  blood  will  also  subdue  the  general  circulation 
when  the  hot  stage  is  beginning  to  decline  than  during  its  rise,  and 
leave  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  disease.    Nevertheless,  the 
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Tiolence  of  reaction^  Sec.,  may  be  such  as  to  increase  or  give  rise  to 
local  inflammations ;  and  where  this  is  apprehended,  or  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  general  bloodletting  should  be  practiced  early  (§  675,  863  d^ 
1003). 

(y  Bloodletting  in  Apoplexy. 

990,  a.  The  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  as  well  as  the  adaiSta* 
tion  of  this  remedy  to  the  special  circumstances  of  disease,  and  its 
critical  influences  according  to  those  circumstances,  especially  in  its 
relatire  effects  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  power,  may 
be  now  advantageously  considered  by  contrasting  its  results  in  certain 
states  of  apoplectic  affections  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  counter- 
acting nature  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  nervous  influence,  in  prece- 
ding sections. 

990,  b.  It  is  the  well-directed  application  of  bloodletting  which 
constitutes  the  principal  means  in  the  treatment  of  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy ;  and  although  it  may  be  often  important  to  delay  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  it  will  be  generally  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
cure.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  concurring  opinion  of  almost  all  writers 
of  eminence ;  although  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  practice  is  not 
founded  upon  successful  experience,  or  any  agreement  in  pathologi- 
cal views.  Even  those  who  condemn  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  en- 
teritis, or  other  grave  inflammations,  are  neither  mtimidated  by  age, 
nor  by  expiring  natdre,  when  apoplexy  makes  its  invasion.  Some 
are  prompted  by  a  supposed  rupture  of  a  vessel,  which  they  expect 
to  stanch  by  bleeding  from  another;  while  a  few,  more  philosophical, 
regard  the  effusion  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  analogous  to  se- 
cretion. It  is  with  all,  however,  a  mechanical  operation.  There  is 
too  much  blood  in  the  brain,  and  it  must  be  drawn  off*  by  the  lancet. 
That  is  their  modtu  operandi,  and  that  the  extent  of  it.  Hence  the 
disastrous  results  of  indiscriminate  bloodletting  in  apoplexy.  But,  if 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  set  forth  as  to  ^e  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  be  founded  in  nature,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  lesions  of  the  brain  in  apoplectic  affections  offer  us  cases  for 
|Teat  and  unusual  discrimination  as  to  the  time,  extent,  &c.,  of  the 
remedy;  while,  also,  they  confirm  that  philosophy,  and  enforce  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  principles  through 
which  bloodletting  operates.  It  is  said  by  Clutterbuck,  that  '*  there 
is  perhaps  no  disease,  the  treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  so  much 
directed  by  theory  or  general  principles,  as  apoplexy.  The  practice 
in  general  use  is,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  violent;  and,  in 
some  respects,  contradictory.  Bloodletting  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  sinapisms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  stimulants,  have  all  been  administered  with  an  almost  indiscrim- 
inate and  unsparing  hand ;  as  if,  to  insure  recovery,  it  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  sufficiently  active  means,  without  much 
regard  to  their  nature  or  effects." 

990,  c.  Besides  the  importance  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  there  are  often  present 
certain  inscrutable  conditions  of  the  brain  which  are  liable  to  embar- 
rass the  most  enlightened  judgment  It  is  often  impossible,  for  ex* 
ample,  to  understand  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  brain, 
upon  which  the  due  regulation  of  bloodletting  will  essentially  de- 
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pead.  If  there  be  hemiplegia,  it  is  almost  certain  that  extravasadon 
of  blood  has  taken  place.  This  condition,  with  the  rare  exception 
of  the  rupture  of  a  diseased  artery,  is  indicative  of  venous  congestion 
of  the  brain,  with  which  inflammation  may  coexist  (§  803,  805).  We 
have,  therefore,  in  these  numerous  instances,  a  formidable  condition 
of  cerebral  disease,  and  a  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Again, 
however,  there  may  be  onl^  a  state  of  venous  congestion,  or  of  serous 
efihsion,  or  some  pathological  condition  which  is  not  denoted  by  any 
visible  signs  after  death.  With  the  exception  of  paralysis,  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  conditions  of  the  disease 
at  its  invasion.  In  the  first  two  varieties,  bloodletting,  sooner  or  later, 
is  probably  necessary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  overcome  the  morbid 
action ;  though  its  early  application  may  induce,  or  hasten,  a  fatal  re- 
sult. In  the  last  two,  which  are  known  as  teraus  and  nervous  apo- 
plexy, the  loss  of  blood  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  may  be  in- 
jurious at  every  stage  of  the  disease  (§  673). 

990,  d.  But  the  treatment  of  apoplexy  has  been  less  the  fault  of 
hypotheses  than  an  unmitigated  application  of  bloodletting ;  neglect- 
ing the  peculiar  relations  which  the  brain  sustains  to  other  organs, 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  their  properties  and  functions 
when  the  brain  is  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed.  So  far  as  this 
organ  is  independently  concerned,  whether  the  proximate  cause  of 
apoplexy  consist  in  pressure  from  excreted  blood,  or  simple  inflam- 
mation, or  venous  congestion,  bloodletting  is  clearly  indicated,  and, 
to  avert  an  impending  attack,  should  be  applied  without  much  re- 
serve. But  when  the  paroxysm  ensues,  it  is  not  alone  the  brain 
which  suffers  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner.  Every  vital  organ  sus- 
tains a  shock,  and  each  becomes  a  subject  for  particular  care.  Dis- 
ease is  now  coextensive  with  the  system,  for  the  powers  and  functions 
are  universally  deranged  (§  226,  227,  no.  1,  230,  231,  480-485,  489- 
492,  508-511,  943,  946). 

990,  e.  Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
how  extensively  the  powers  of  life  are  disturbed  in  each  individual 
case,  that  we  may  not  complete  their  extinction  by  precipitate  treat- 
ment (§  920,  934,  937,  940,  941,  943,  944,  947-949).  ^ 

990,y!  The  consequences,  which  are  determined  by  the  sudden  le- 
sion of  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  will  depend  not  only  much  upon  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  individual,  often  upon  the  precise  nature 
and  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  organ,  but 
they  will  be  variously  modified  by  the  pre-existing  state  of  other 
parts ;  whether  the  system  was  in  a  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  or  whether  important  organs  may  have  been  previously  dis- 
eased, and  thus  incur  a  more  profound  lesion  after  the  attack,  and 
send  back  upon  the  brain  the  shock  they  have  sustained,  and  again 
receive,  the  reverberation ;  and  whether,  also,  such  disease  may  not 
have  developed  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  remain  a  powerful 
aggravating  cause  (§  514,  A,  &c.). 

990,  g.  The  variety  of  lesion  sustained  by  the  properties  of  life,  in 
apoplexy,  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  only.  The 
pulse  of  an  athletic  subject  may  become,  as  in  cases  of  concussion, 
almost  insensible  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ;  while  that  of  the  fee- 
ble may  acquire  a  volume  and  force  exceeding  its  natural  state.  The 
general  circulation  is  roused  at  one  time,  and  prostrated  at  another. 
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The  cerebral  lesioii  has  now  the  effect  of  an  excitant  upon  the  syBtem, 
and  again  it  is  a  deadly  sedative  (§  226^  476,  ice),  in  one  patient, 
the  pulse  falls  suddenly  to  forty  strokes  in  a  minute,  while  in  another 
it  is  as  suddenly  raised  to  more  than  a  hundred.  In  one,  it  beats  with 
staid  regularity ;  in  another,  it  intermits ;  in  another,  it  hobbles ;  and 
in  a  fourth,  it  rises  and  falls  in  volume,  in  coincidence  with  the  pro- 
longed acts  of  respiration.     There  is  nothing  uniform  about  it 

990,  A.  It  need  not  be  said  how  profoundly  the  stomach  is  affected, 
how  variously  respiration,  how  differently  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
sphincters,  £e.,  suffer  (§  476,  &c.). 

990,  u  Considering,  therefore,  the  varied  influences  of  the  brain 
upon  the  properties  of  life  in  apoplectic  affections,  and  the  manner  in 
i^ich  tve  have  seen  that  bloodletting  affects  this  organ,  and  the  con- 
sequent impressions  which  are  propagated  from  it  over  the  whole 
system,  it  must  be  obvious,  where  the  general  lesion  is  very  profound, 
that  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  may  so  increase 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  sinking  powers  of  the 
system,  that  neither  nature  nor  art  can  repair  the  injury.  This  will 
be  especially  true  of  such  cases  if  we  bleed  to  syncope  (§  940,  941). 
But  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  powerfully  felt,  in  a  direct  manner,  by 
the  vital  properties  of  every  organ ;  and  where  these  powers  are  ex- 
cessively depressed  by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  con- 
stantly maintained  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  it  will  hap- 
pen, in  the  foregoing  cases,  that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  recoil  from 
the  depressing  effect  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Here  will  be  also 
another  shock  added  to  the  direct  injury  from  loss  of  blood,  since  the 
violence  thus  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  will  be  extended,  by 
sympathy,  to  the  brain ;  while  this  organ  will  reflect  every  pernicious 
impression  it  receives  from  others. 

990,  k.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  efiusion  probably  exists 
within  the  brain,  and  that  bloodletting  cannot  reach  this  part  of  the 
exciting  cause  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  effusion,  although  it  be  diminish- 
ed, must  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  if  we  lessen  too 
much  the  energies  of  the  system,  they  will  at  last  fail  from  its  increas- 
ing influence.  While,  therefore,  we  strive  to  arrest  one  evil,  there 
should  be  an  eaual  care  not  to  increase  another. 

990,  L  The  importance  of  bloodletting  will  depend,  also,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  effused ;  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some 
conjecture  from  the  antecedent  history  of  the  case,  in  serous  apo- 
plexy, the  cerebral  congestion,  or  inflammation,  is  generally,  fit>m 
the  beginning,  in  a  low  state,  and  is  probably  much  subdued  by  the 
effusion.  It  may  be,  therefore,  chiefly  the  immediate  object  of  blood- 
letting to  diminish  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  upon  the  brain,  and, 
perhaps,  to  lessen  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs  that 
may  continue  to  operate  upon  the  brain.  Serous  apoplexy,  however, 
is  not  common.  Dr.  Cheyne  and  others  consider  the  ratio  of  the  san^ 
guineous  to  the  serous  as  98  to  100. 

990,  m.  In  the  sanguineous  apoplexy  we  have  a  more  or  less  differ- 
ent state  of  things,  and  other  objects  are  presented  for  consideration, 
than  in  the  serous  form.  We  have,  then,  not  only  to  lessen  the  im- 
pulse of  blood,  and  to  strike  at  anv  remote  predisposing  congestions, 
but  we  must,  as  speedily  as  possible,  reduce  the  congested  state  of 
the  cerebral  veins,  and  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hemorrhage. 
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and  re-eslBbluh  the  nataril  circulation  and  healthy  funcdona  of  the 
brain. 

But  the  moment  when  bloodletdnff  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
and  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  muat  be  directed  as  much,  or  more,  by 
the  existing  state  of  the  general  symptoms,  as  by  any  pathological 
condition  that  may  have  led  to  the  paroxysm  (§  150,  151,  990  c). 

990,  n.  It  behooves  the  physician  to  meet  every  case  of  apoplexy 
with  entire  self-possession,  and  to  consider  that  no  subject  requires 
the  exercise  of  greater  skill,  and,  perhaps,  of  firmness.  It  is  often 
now,  as  with  the  surgeon  when  he  is  summoned  to  some  embarrass- 
ing operation,  bnt  in  the  right  performance  of  which  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  immediately  concerned.  The  authority  of  custom,  sano- 
tioned  by  the  most  acute  and  renowned  observers,  will  be  likely  to 
embarrass  our  judgment,  paralyze  our  independence,  and  hold  us 
spell-bound,  when  all  may  be  depending  on  the  unbiased  dictates  of 
the  understanding.  The  difference  of  an  hour  in  the  application  of 
bloodletting  maybe  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  patient.  Shall  we 
deliberate  ?  Professional  reputation  may  be  in  peril ;  but  the  grenter 
will  be  the  reward  to  a  sensitive  and  enlightened  mind.  Where  ait 
can  be  of  any  advantage,  there  will  be  always  time  for  calm  investi- 
gation of  doubtful  cases.  Such  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  na- 
ture, they  will  generally  struggle  for  a  time  with  success ;  at  least  in 
cases  whore  art  can  be  instrumental.  *'  It  is  probable,"  saprs  Heber- 
den,  "  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  paralytic  and  apoplectic  patients 
would  recover  some  degree  of  life  and  strength  by  the  unassisted  ef- 
forts of  nature."  It  is  this  partial  recovery  which  we  should  await, 
in  certain  cases,  before  resorting  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  If  Na- 
ture be  too  much  struck  down  by  the  blow  for  an  independent  effort, 
we  shall  hardly  contribute  any  useful  succor  by  inflicting  another. 
If,  also,  the  powers  of  life  be  greatly  prostrated,  action  is,  of  course, 
in  a  languid  state.  Whatever  disease  may  exist  in  the  brain  is,  for 
the  present,  controlled  by  the  same  principle.  Hemorrhage  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  functions,  every  where,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
are  nearly  at  a  stand.  It  is  here,  in  the  severest  cases,  in  respect  to 
the  general  condition  of  life,  as  it  is  in  concussions  of  the  brain ; 
when,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  '*  it  would  appear  in  the  first  stage 
that  very  little  can  be  done."  This  has  now  become  the  doctrine  of 
surgeons. 

990,  o.  When  bloodletting  is  of  doubtful  expediency  in  apoplexy, 
and  this  is  commonly  only  soon  afler  the  seizure,  in  cases  that  admit 
of  relief,  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  advance  slowly,  and  its  influ- 
ence be  carefully  observed  (§  937).  The  result  from  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  such  a  relief  to  the  brain,  that  the  pemioiouB  influ- 
ence of  the  organ  may  be  so  withdrawn  from  the  system  that  the  rem- 
edy may  be  soon  repeated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  (§  961,  <2). 

990,  p»  Having  brought  the  system,  in  bad  forms  of  the  disease,  out 
of  its  alarming  prostration,  either  by  moderate  stimulation,  or  cautious 
bloodletting,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  intrusting  it  to  its  own 
resources,  it  will  become  important  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of 
diBease  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  And  here  I  cannot  but  repeat 
the  important  fact  that  sanguineous  effusions  are  generally  the  result 
of  disease,  and  that  they  very  rarely  depend,  even  within  the  crani- 
um^ upon  any  primary  rupture  of  blood-vessels.    Dissections  prove 
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that  this  condition,  in  almost  all  cases  of  saneuineouB  apoplexy,  is  at- 
tended by  venous  congestion.  This  view  of  the  pathology,  while  it 
is  entirely  more  inauspicious  to  the  hopes  of  the  patient,  than  that 
which  regards  the  effusion  as  the  simple  result  of  a  ruptuied  vessel, 
requires  more  energetic  means  of  treatment  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
were  simple  rupture  the  source  of  the  effusion,  I  see  not  in  what  re- 
spect art  IS  likely  to  be  instrumental.  It  cannot  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation  that  we  obtain 
much  ascendency  over  the  complaint.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  pulse  is  prostrated,  relief  is  effected  while  the  energy  of  the  heart 
rises  under  the  influence  of  the  lancet.  The  philosophy  of  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  relates  mainly  to  its  impression  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  the  capillary  vessels. 

990,  q.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  vrith  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  enlightened  pathology,  and  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  the 
apoplectic  must,  generally,  exist  for  a  long  time  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition. In  the  early  stages,  a  formidable  state  of  morbid  action  is  to 
be  overcome  by  energetic  measures,  whose  timely  application  is  more 
surrounded  by  difficulties  than  in  any  other  disease.  The  brain,  too, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  has  sustained  a  fearful  laceration,  and  a  con- 
crete effusion  of  blood  is  probably  compressing  and  irritating  the  whole 
organ ;  there  to  remain,  quivering  like  the  arrow  of  death,  till  it  is 
slowly  removed  by  a  system  of  vessels,  which,  it  is  supposed,  because 
unseen,  have  no  existence. 

990,  r.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  speak  of  cases  that  obviously 
admit  of  immediate  bloodletting.  These  are  common,  and  may  de- 
mand an  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  But  the  only  rule  that 
can  be  assigned  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  should  be  ab- 
stracted will  probably  be  found  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 

990,  s.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  cere&al  disease  on  the  system, 
we  must  duly  consider  the  various  relations  of  the  brain  to  other  parts. 
Considered  simply  as  an  organ,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  dis* 
ease  as  other  organs,  and  to  the  same  relative  sympathies  as  exist  among 
other  parts.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  important  relations  of  the 
htBiu.  It  is  especially  destined  to  preside  over  the  great  functions  of 
the  body,  however  they  may  be  the  result  of  powers  that  exist  and 
act  in  independence  of  the  brain ;  and  whenever  its  organic  functions 
become  diseased,  these  specific  relations  to  the  system  are  affected  in 
consequence  ^§  455,  456).  This  complex  derangement,  in  apoplectic 
affections;  will  produce  the  most  varied  results ;  and,  according  to  the 
influences  of  the  brain  upon  other  parts,  and  their  reaction  upon  the 
brain,  will  be  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena. 

990  J,  a.  In  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  finally  say, 
that,  from  what  has  been  there  presented  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er, and  from  the  extensive  researches  of  a  more  critical  nature  in  pre- 
ceding sections,  it  appears  that  the  nervous  power  is  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals ;  that  it  is  a  vital  stimulus,  sui  generis  ;  that  its  great  final  cause 
is  to  subserve  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  to  thus  maintain  all  parta 
of  the  organism  of  animals  in  harmonious  action ;  that  its  only  par- 
ticipation in  the  function  of  motion  is  that  of  acting  upon  the  organic 
property,  mobility,  through  its  primary  operation  upon  irritability ; 
that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  influences  from  the  operation  of 
external  and  internal  causes,  moral,  vital,  and  physical ;  that  these  in- 
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flaences  renh  in  preCeinatanl  developments  and  Tarions  modifica- 
tions of  the  nenrous  power,  under  the  influence  of  its  own  nature,  but 
corresponding,  also,  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  respectively ; 
that  it  is  then  determined  in  a  preternatural  manner  upon  remote 
parts,  according  to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  or  modified, 
whether  by  the  will,  moral  emotions,  or  by  organic  or  physical  causes^ 
and  that  the  motor  channels  which  are  elected  for  its  remote  efibcta 
are,  ^parently,  independent  of  the  order  of  the  distribution  of  nerves  ; 
that,  when  thus  reflected,  it  maintains,  in  one  case,  the  harmonious 
action  of  organs,  or  disturbs  that  harmony  in  another,  or  induces  dis- 
ease in  another,  or  becomes  a  curative  agent  in  another ;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  mav  be  exerted  upon  it 

990 i,  b.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  aU  these  thin^,  as  well  as  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  functions  of  organic  life,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  have  befallen  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of 
medicme  from  the  prevalence  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  humoral 
doctrines  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  medicine  than  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power,  and  tnat  it  must  be  re- 
garded merely  in  the  light  of  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  or 
a  vital  alterative,  and  that  it  has  no  other  participation  in  the  actions 
and  results  of  animal  and  organic  life. 

I  have,  finally,  reserved  for  this  place  another  demonstrative  proof 
that  the  nervous  power  is  in  no  other  than  the  foreeoing  sense  the 
cause  of  a  single  phenomenon  in  organic  beings,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  the  causes  which  bring  it  into  operation,  or  otherwise  afiect  its 
pronunciations,  exert  their  influences  directly  upon  the  power  itself 
and  that  an  irresistible  analogy  is  thus  brought  to  concur  with  the 
many  specific  facts  in  proof  of  the  direct  operation  of  all  other  vital 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life  which  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  (§  189).  I  say,  then, 
that,  since  the  nervous  system  is  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals,  but  has  no  existence  in  plants,  and  since  both  animals 
and  plants  possess  organic  functions  in  common,  and  since,  also,  the 
organic  functions  of  animals  are  variously  aflected  through  ^e  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  by  causes  operating  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres  and  the  trunks  of  nerves,  but  mdirectly 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  systems  of 
nerves,  and,  upeciaUy^  farther^  nnce  there  is  no  anatomical  union  what- 
ever  between  the  extremejibres  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves,  nor  be- 
tween them  and  the  fibres  or  ultimate  parts  of  any  other  tissue^  it  follows 
as  a  physical  necessity  that  the  organic  properties  and  functions  can 
be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system  only  by  a  real  substantive 
agent  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  physical  structure  itself,  and 
which  is  capable  of  extending  its  influences  from  one  tissue  to  another 
between  which  there  is  no  physical  union,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the 
primary  essential  impressions  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  agent 
Itself.  Whence,  also,  it  follows,  that  all  the  results  which  ensue  in 
other  tissues,  as  consequences  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence from  the  expanded  nerves  to  those  tissues,  are  due  to  primary 
impressions  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of  such 
tissues,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  itself.     Lastly,  it  neces- 
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■arily  results  from  the  foregoing  demonstration,  that  the  organic  prop- 
erties appertain  just  as  much  to  a  real  substantive  agent,  and  are  as 
different  from  the  physical  structure,  as  the  nervous  power  is  different. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  relative  to  the  disconnected 
state  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues  are  equally  true  of  all  the  tis- 
sues respectively,  and  as  true,  also,  of  the  organic  properties  as  of 
the  nervous  power  in  the  aspect  of  the  anatomical  facts  (§  170-185, 
190-192,  200,  208,  215,  217,  219,  220,  226,  228,  230,  233,  233|,  234 
c,  d,  c,/,  500). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  does  not  affect  the  induction 
from  the  physical  fact,  whether  the  tissues  be  separated  by  minute 
distances,  or  be  removed  from  each  other  as  far  as  the  equator  from 
the  magnetic  poles  (§  234,  c). 

The  Experience  and  Opinions  of  DisUnguished  Physicians  as  to  Blood- 
letting  in  Ltfiammatory,  Congestive,  and  Febrile  Diseases. 

991,  a.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  work  to  set  forth  the 
yast  range  of  experience  in  mvor  of  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory,  congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  which  I  have  explored 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  as  contributed 
by  men  whose  genius,  observation,  and  success,  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  ages.  But  great  controverted  questions  call  for  some- 
thing more  than  annunciations  of  opinion,  however  great  the  au- 
thority, or  however  those  opinions  may  imply  all  the  requisite  expe> 
rience. 

991,  b.  Bampfield  introduces  his  remarks  by  saying,  very  justly,  that, 
''  In  medical  science,  all  reasoning  and  hypothesis  must  yield  to  the 

results  of  experience,  and  deductions  from  facts.  I  have  employed 
venesection,"  he  adds,  *'  not  only  in  dysentery,  but  other  internal  and 
external  inflammatory  complaints  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with 
the  most  happy  results.  And  is  it  not  our  sheet-anchor,  our  principal 
remedy,  in  the  cure  of  yellow  Jever,  when  had  recourse  to  within  the 
first  eighteen  hours  of  the  atti^k  V 

Mr.  iBampfield  exposes  the  origin  and  fallacy  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  bloodlettmg.  He  '*  has  been  astonished  and 
shocked  to  find  bloodletting  in  hot  climates  condemned ;" — ^while  oth- 
ers, of  the  temperate  climates,  think  it  only  adapted  to  the  tropics,  or 
condemn  it  univeisally. 

992,  a.  Let  us  consider,  next,  the  solemn  statements  of  ond  who  is 
knovni  as  the  "  Ulysses  of  Medicine,"  from  his  vast  practical  oppor- 
tunities in  numerous  climates,  as  Surgeon-eeneral  of  the  British  Army; 
and  let  us  observe  how  his  experience  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
great  principles  relative  to  bloodletting,  and  the  universality  of  those 
principles,  and  their  practical  application  under  all  circumstances  of 
climate.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  found 
the  heroic  practice  of  Jackson  necessary  or  expedient  in  its  largest 
extent ;  and  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  climate  in  the  following  cases,  were  it  not  that  his  practice 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  its  decision  and  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  while  it  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  best  observers 
m  every  variety  of  climate.     Thus,  then,  Robert  Jackson : 

'*  The  end  is  not  attained  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  more 
concentrated  forms  of  fever  that  appear  among  the  military  in  tropi- 
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cal  climates,  at  a  less  expense  dian  eichty  or  ninety  oanoea  of  blood 
drawn  at  once/'  After  stating,  in  anoUier  place,  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  abstracted  in  fever,  at  one  time,  during  the  years  1813  and  1814, 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  rarely  less  than  three 
pounds,  frequently  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  six  pounds,  Dr.  Jack* 
son  remarks  that  such  quantities  taken  at  once  '*  may  appear  unsafe 
to  some  readers.  But  I  am  warranted  to  say,  from  a  retrospect  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  that  no  accident  occurred  in  any  imtaneejram 
the  most  excessive  bleedings  that  were  made ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
Btrenffth  was  so  little  impaired  by  this  apparently  revolting  practice, 
that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  treated  in  this  manner, 
returned  to  their  duty  within  a  fortnight,  in  theJuU  vigor  of  health** 
(f  1019,  d).  Such,  also,  was  Jackson's  practice  in  other  countries  (f 
973  h), 

992,  h.  Lot  us  also  hear  Jackson  upon  the  specific  point  of  cerebral 
inflammation,  which  demands,  as  I  nave  said,  more  than  any  other 
disease,  a  fearless  and  extensive  use  of  the  lancet  (§  974). 

"  The  quantity  of  blood,"  says  Jackson,  "  which  may  be  abstracted 
in  cerebral  inflammation,  without  even  compromising  the  safety  of  the 
patient's  life,  exceeds  a  measure  which,  were  my  experience  of  the 
net  not  clearly  ascertained,  I  should  not  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public.  Four  pounds,  taken  away  at  one  time,  may  be  considered  a 
moderate  bleeding  in  the  more  concentrated  forms ;  six  pounds  have 
been  taken  on  several  occasions,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  at 
a  single  bleeding  in  some.  The  practice,  so  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, implied  no  danger.  It  saved  life  by  direct  effect  (§  938  &,  955, 
1019  d).  The  practice  is  reasonable  in  theory  (§  924-934,  942,  944, 
948,  949).  It  is  proved  in  experience  to  be  founded  in  truth.  1%* 
quantity^  moreover,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which  arises  under  the 
abstraction,  not  by  an  opinion  formed  unier  the  presusnption  of  what 
may  be  right,** 

In  some  cases  of  fever  attended  by  cerebral  inflammation,  Jackson 
sometimes  abstracted  a  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  or  ten 
pounds  (avoirdupois),  in  a  day ;  and  he  remarks,  in  connection  with 
this  statement,  that,  **  instead  of  danger  at  the  time,  or  debility  as  m 
consequence  of  such  extraordinary  depletion,  fainting  did  not  idwaya 
occur,  and  the  patient,  in  most  cases,  returned  to  his  duty  within  eight 
days**  (§  974). 

992,  c  In  the  foregoing  (§  992,  b),  as  in  the  concentrated  forms  of 
fever  (^  992,  a),  we  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  what  I  have  taught 
as  to  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  maintain  the  system  against  the 
depressing  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  when  the  brain  is  ihm 
seat  of  inflammation  an  exciting  nervous  iufluence  is  more  powerfully 
developed,  and  operates  with  greater  force  upon  the  diseased  state  of 
the  organ,  and  upon  the  heart  and  whole  capillary  system,  than  a  sim- 
ilar affection  of  any  other  part  (§  480-483,  971-974). 

Secondly,-—'*  The  quantity,"  says  Jackson, ''  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  effect  which  arises  under  the  act  of  abstraction,  not  by  an  opinion 
formed  under  a  presumption  of  what  may  be  right.  Whatever  be  the 
quantity,  it  is  the  effect  produced  which  constitutes  the  KUhKjfor  guiding 
the  measure"  I  have  thus  repeated  this  doctrine,  for  it  is  the  most 
important  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine*  This  rule  la 
umversal,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  best  practitioners  never  sug- 
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gest  tae  quantity  of  blood  iivbich  shoijdd  be  abstracted  in  any  given 
form  or  case  of  disease. 

Thirdly, — "  Instead  of  debility,  as  a  consequence  of  such  extraor- 
dinary depletion/'  says  Jackson,  "  fainting  did  not  always  occur ;  and 
the  patient,  in  most  cases^  returned  to  his  (military)  duty  tpithin  eight 
days,  in  the  full  vigor  of  health"  (§  1019,  d). 

What  an  admirable  illustration  is  this  of  the  fallacy  of  the  tempo- 
rizing practice,  or  the  more  sad  effects  of  the  stimulant  treatment ! 
How  forcibly  it  evinces  the  importance  of  making  a  decisive  impres- 
sion, at  one  blow,  in  all  grave  inflammations !  How  truly  does  all 
this  proclaim  the  existence  of  peculiar  properties  of  life,  in  whose  al- 
teration the  essence  of  disease  consists,  and  whose  restoration  is  ef- 
fected by  the  direct  impression  upon  them  of  loss  of  blood  !  How  for- 
cibly does  it  refute  the  humoral  pathology,  and  that  not  less  errone- 
ous assumption  that  disease  is  constituted  by  some  positive  change  of 
structure,  or  the  yet  more  glaring  fallacy  that  it  consists  in  debility ! 

992,  d.  I  have  said  that  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  carry  out 
Jackson's  practice,  excepting  in  principle  (§  992,  a).  This  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  having  commonly  enjoyed  the 
opportunitv  of  applying  remedies  at  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Where  I  have  found  the  fiill  extent  necessary,  it  has  been  mostly 
among  children ;  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  loss  according  to  the  rel- 
ative ages  and  size.  The  most  remarkable  example  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  my  only  child ;  whose  general  history  of  health  is  stated 
in  the  Commentaries  for  another  purpose  (voL  i.,  p.  693). 

Not  long  after  his  very  protracted  disease  had  given  way,  and  be* 
ing  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  was  suddenly  and  violently  attacked 
with  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intes- 
tine. I  raised  him  to  an.  erect  posture,  and  bled  him  till  syncope 
came  on.  The  symptoms  gave  way;  but,  in  six  hours  afterward, 
those  of  the  brain,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tine, had  reappeared.  I  then  bled  him  again,  in  the  same  posture, 
and  to  the  extent  of  syncope.  Before  exhibiting  any  medicine,  I  still 
awaited  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms n-adually  presented  themselves  again,  and  I  bled  him,  for  the 
third  time,  as  befoi«,  at  the  expiration  of  about  twelve  hours  afler  the 
second  bloodletting.  Soon  afterward,  I  gave  him  one  tea-spoonful  of 
castor  oil,  which  completed  the  direct  course  of  treatment.  In  two 
days  after  the  last  bloodletting,  I  took  him  upon  the  rail-road  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  returned  (§  955  b,  958  a).  It  may  be  worth 
adding,  in  connection  with  my  former  statements  relative  to  his  ex- 
treme infirmity  of  health  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  a  very  robust  constitution  since  the  illness  described 
in  this  section ;  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age  (§  870  aa,  892|  t, 
974). 

The  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  in  the  foregoing  case  was  very 
large  at  each  abstraction,  and  exceeded,  in  the  ratio  of  the  age  and 
size  of  the  subject,  what  I  shall  have  recorded  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

993.  The  experience  of  Moseley  corresponds  with  that  of  Jackson, 
and  where  the  remedy  had  been  apparently  of  ample  extent,  he  re- 
marks that, ''  it  has  frequently  happened  in  die  fever  of  the  West  In- 
dies, that  accidental  bleeding  from  the  orifice  when  the  patient  had 
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fallen  asleep,  to  far  greater  quantities  than  has  oyer  been  directed  to 
be  taken  away,  has  carried  off  the  fever  entirely,  and  the  surprise  on 
discovering  a  profusion  of  blood  in  the  bed  has  been  changed  to  joy 
for  the  alteration  produced  in  the  patient"  (§  973  ^  b). 

There  are  few  practitioners  of  much  experience  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed similar  events  (§  1019,  e), 

994,  a.  And  how  well  is  all  this  sustained  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  has 
*^  always  observed  that  the  cure  of  a  malignant  fever  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  convalescence  most  rapid,  when  the  bleeding  has  been 
continued  until  a  paleness  is  induced  in  the  face,  and  until  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  sit  up  without  being  fainty."  "  Bleeding,"  he  adds, 
'^  should  be  repeated  while  the  symptoms,  which  first  indicated  it,  con- 
tinue, should  it  be  until  four  fifths  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  body 
are  taken  away ;" — ^being  conformable  to  the  precept  of  Celsus,  that 

"  We  must  not  runjrom  <me  remedy  to  another^  %o  long  as  that  re- 
mains which  was  there  atjlrst"  (§  1007) ;— or,  as  Porter  has  it,  **it  is 
not  sufficient  to  diminish  an  increased  action^  unless  the  constitution  be 
kept,  until  the  period  of  danger  is  over,  in  a  condition  that  wiU  render 
a  renewal  of  that  action  unlikely  to  occur^^  (§  954,  b). 

994.  b.  The'  same  result  of  an  almost  unsurpassed  experience  is 
again  and  again  reiterated  by  Rush.  "  The  half-way  practice  of  mod- 
erate bleeding,"  he  says, "  has  kept  up  the  mortality  of  pestilential  fe- 
vers in  all  a^es  and  in  all  countries.  It  is  much  better  not  to  bleed  at 
all,  than  to  draw  blood  disproportioned  in  quantity  to  the  violence  of 
the  fever  (§  960,  b).  Bleeding  must  not  be  discontinued  so  long  as 
the  symptoms  which  first  denoted  its  necessity  continue." 

In  very  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  he  says,  that  '*  bloodletting  les- 
sened the  sensible  debility  of  the  system.  Hence  patients  frequently 
rose  from  their  bed,  and  walked  across  the  room,  ^jew  hours  after  the 
operation''  (§  569  e,  898,  992). 

995.  And  so,  also,  Armstrong :  '*  In  pneumonia,"  he  says,  "  bleed 
vour  patient  to  approaching  syncope ;  otherwise,  instead  of  benefiting 
him,  you  will  do  him  harm''  (§  960,  5). 

And  again :  ^'  In  inflammations  of  the  serous^  membranes,  or  of  the 
parenchymata,  I  bleed,"  he  says,  "  more  decidedly  than  I  ever  did." 
''I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  severe  enteritis  with 
bleeding,  &c.,  and  with  a  success  far  greater  than  I  have  heard  from 
any  other  plan.  There  is  no  success  on  record  at  all  comparable 
with  it"  (§  1005,  e,  i). 

996.  And  so  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  says,  that, 

"  In  cases  of  inflammation,  where  the  blood  comes  freely  out  of  the 
vein,  I  generally  let  it  run  on  till  it  stops ;  for  that  seems  to  me  the 
only  way  of  doing  good"  (§  960). 

997.  Wardrop,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Bloodletting,  lays  down 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  experience.     Thus  ; 

'*  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  not  taken  away  at  the  first 
bleeding,  in  inflammation,  or  at  a  second  depletion  quickly  succeed- 
ing, I  have  generally  found  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  it  is  seldom 
practicable  to  abstract  any  considerable  quantity,  however  necessary 
It  may  appear;  and  thus  it  is,  that  when  copious  bleedings  are  not 
employea  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  if  the  patient  afterward  recover,  it  has  generally  been  from 
the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  bleedings.    Moreover,  it  is  only 
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in  iuch  ciues  wherein  the  perniciaui  effecU  of  bleeding  are  exemplified" 
(§  950).  "  There  seems  always/*  he  says,  "  to  be  a  disposition  in  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  in  medical  men,  to  economize  blood"  (§  960, 1007  h\ 

997,  h.  It  is  an  aphorism  with  Ghregory,  that,  in  severe  inflamma- 
tions and  fevers,  "  the  danger  of  a  large  bleeding  is  less  than  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease." 

998,  ^'  With  ^ngrene,  infarction,  and  abscesses  in  prospect,"  says 
Beddoes,  ^  transient  syncope,  from  loss  of  blood,  is  a  slight  evil.  The 
ruU^  that  the  constitution  recovers  much  more  kindly  Jrom  debility  by 
bloodletting  than  by  disease^  affords  ^eat  encouragement"  (§  569, 
1007  b),  *'  Numeroas  facts  show  that  m  high  inflammations  the  lancet 
can  scarce  be  used  too  freely." 

999,  a.  Jackson  says  that  "  Dr.  Rush  carried  subtraction  of  blood 
to  a  great  extent  in  yellow  fever ;  but  the  quantity  subtracted  was  ob- 
tained by  repeated  subtractions,  not  by  abstraction  at  one  time.  The 
mode  of  depletion  was  not  abrupt,  such  as  arrests  disease  by  force, 
and  such  as  I  have  in  view  in  the  present  history"  (§  929-934,  938  b, 
942,  944,  948,  949,  955). 

999,  b.  It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Rush  sometimes  fell  short  of  the 
proper  effect.  It  may  be  true  that  his  moral  courage  was  unequal  to 
that  of  his  ereat  cotemporary,  since  each  was  extensively  denounced 
as  *'  a  murderer ;"  ana  Rush  could  hardly  fail  of  being  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  his  strange  delusion  that  "  debility  is  the  universal 
predisposing  cause  of  disease."  Nevertheless,  a  glance  at  a  preceding 
section  (§  994)  will  assure  us  that  the  general  charge  is  without  founda- 
tion. His  philosophical  acumen  led  him  to  bleed  extensively,  and 
with  success,  in  many  cases  where  there  appeared  no  hope  to  others 
but  in  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  which  called  forth 
the  heroic  practice  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  prostration  of  the  heart  from 
intense  sympathetic  influences  reflected  from  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  morbid  processes  was  often  greater,  and  there  was  less  acUve  in- 
flammation to  sustain  decisive  bloodletting,  and  more  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  diminish  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  and  to  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  fever,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  instance.  Nature, 
therefore,  frequently  interposed  an  obstacle  which  compelled  the 
American  philosopher  to  be  sometimes  content  with  small  and  repeat- 
ed abstractions  ofblood  (§  974,  975,  977,  983,  985). 

999,  c.  The  foregoing  reference  to  Rush's  doctrine  of  "  debility" 
(§  999,  a)  leads  me  to  an  extension  of  a  preceding  section,  where  I 
have  explained  the  acceptation  in  which  1  employ  the  term  prostra- 
tion  (§  961,  b),  and  which  goes  with  former  sections  in  elucidating  the 
nature  of  that  condition  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  "  debility" 
(§  487  h,  i569).  What  I  now  purpose  saying  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  heart  takes  a  very  large  share  in  diose  morbid  demonstrations 
which  have  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practicitil  errors.  But,  the 
heart,  in  these  cases,  is  mostly  obedient  to  oisturbing  influences  prop- 
agated upon  it  by  the  instruments  which  are  carrying  on  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  where  the  powers  may  exist  in  a  very  exalted,  though,  also, 
otherwise  modified,  state.  Those  extreme  vessels,  however,  determine 
upon  the  heart  a  prostrating  nervous  influence,  and  often,  also,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  about  its  right  cavities,  which  contributes  yet 
farther  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  organ.    This  will  be  readily  ag- 
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preciated  from  what  has  been  variously  said  upon  relatiye  topics  in 
former  sections ;  but  the  whole  principle  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood ;  while,  also,  the  philosophy  which  is  there  set  forth  borrows  a 
corrosponding  illustration  from  the  subject  embraced  in  this  section 
(§  916-922,  929-938,  942-949). 

The  heart,  being  prostrated  in  the  foregoing  manner,  increases,  by 
reacting  sympathies,  the  morbid  state  of  the  instruments  of  disease, 
copiplicates  all  the  phenomena,  and  does  its  large  pait  in  leading  all 
but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi^te ,  the  philosophy  of 
life,  and  analyze  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  apply  them  critically, 
according  to  the  share  which  belongs  to  each  tissue  and  organ,  to  rest 
their  intellectnal  efibrts  upon  the  symptonu  alone,  and  their  hopes  in 
tonics  and  stimulants.  But,  he  who  will  penetrate  this  seeming  labyr* 
inth,  yet  accessible  to  all,  will  discover,  at  once,  that  the  remedies 
should  be  addressed  to  the  immediate  instruments  of  disease,  and  that 
whatever  will  bring  relief  to  these  will  certainly  reUeve  th^  heart,  and 
dissipate  the  phantom,  debility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  cause 
that  may  increase  that  pathological  state  of  the  instruments  which  are 
the  absolute  seat  of  difficulty  and  danger,  will  as  surely  engender, 
sooner  or  later,  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  heart,  and  a  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  the  morbific  influences  which  radiate  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  (f  892  c,  965  b,  966-968). 

1000.  Few  medical  phUosophers  have  done  so  much  for  therapeu- 
tics as  Sydenham ;  and  with  his  name  is  associated  one  of  those  great 
revolutions  in  practice  in  which  bloodletting  is  the  foremost  remedy. 
There  was  then,  as  now^  that  timid  caution  which  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  common  prejudice  against  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

*'  Nothing,''  he  aays,  "  is  more  frequently  urged  as  a  capital  argu- 
ment, by  those  who  condemn  bleeding,  than  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  bleeding  in  an  improper  manner''  (§  892  a,  892^  c,  960  a,  10,05). 

1001,  a.  The  "improper  manner"  to  which  Sydenham  refers  (§ 
1000)  is  justly,  however  forcibly,  expressed  by  Botallus.     Thus : 

**  Bleeding  does  no  service  in  many  cases,  either  because  persons 
have  recourse  to  it  too  late,  or  use  it  too  sparingly,  or  commit  some 
error  in  both  these  particulars.  But,  if  our  fears  be  so  great,  and  we 
take  away  so  small  a  quantity  of  blood,  how  is  it  possible  to  judge 
what  good  or  mischief  bleeding  may  dol  For,  if  a  disease  which  re- 
quires the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  blood  for  its  cure,  and  yet  but  one 
be  taken  away,  destroy  the  patient,  it  does  not  therefore  prove  de- 
structive because  bleeding  was  used,  but  because  it  was  employed  in 
an  improper  manner  (§  950,  965  b).  But  ill-designing  and  indolent 
men  endeavor  to  lay  the  fault  to  the  bloodletting;  not  because  it  did 
really  do  mischief  (otherwise  than  by  its  improper  use),  btt  because 
they  desire  to  give  every  body  an  ill  opinion  of  it.  Or,  suppose  they 
do  not  do  it  from  wickedness,  they  cannot  be  excused  from  ignorance 
and  perverseness."  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  perish  from  the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being 
timely  employed,  where  one  perishes  from  excessive  bloodletting, 
when  practiced  by  a  physician"  (6  1005). 

1001,  b.  Botallus  was  critically  ri^ht  in  qualifying  his  remark  by 
adding,  "  when  practiced  by  a  physician."  No  little  of  the  i)reitt- 
cBce.  which  rational  medicine  encounters  arises  from  the  former  indis- 
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creet  use  of  the  lancet,  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  immediately  af- 
ter concussions  from  falls,  &c.  The  sad  expenence  of  some  of  the 
most  ahle  has  led  to  admonitions  like  that  which  is  recorded  in  a  for- 
mer section  (§  960  a,  page  720 ;  §  1007,  b). 

But  shall  physicians  deliberate  when  inflammation  is  careerinfir  in 
the  great  organs  of  life  1  Can  there  be  a  question  of  the  applicability 
of  bloodletting  to  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and  to 
many  other  grave  inflammations,  under  their  ordinary  circumstances  ? 
It  is  true,  we  have  lately  seen  practitioners,  Dr.  Dickson,  for  exam- 
ple, boasting  of  their  success  wiuout  having  "  ever  wetted  a  lancet" 
^ut  I  do  not  believe  that  this  exclusive  practice  has  many  open  advo- 
cates; and  to  admit  its  imputed  results  would  be  to  renounce  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  and  of  common  observation.  A  more  limited  oppo- 
sition, however,  to  bloodletting  in  grave  inflammations  is  making  an 
inroad  upon  former  experience ;  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  it.  enlists  the  most  able  disciples  of  the  anatomical 
school.  And  although  they  may  pften  admit  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
in  a  general  sense,  when  they  come  to  its  practical  application  to  par- 
ticular diseases,  we  are  told  that  it  is  either  useless,  or  prejudicial  (S 
960). 

1002,  a.  But  once  more,  as  to  the  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  from 
which  it  vnll  &rther  appear  that  neither  the  yellow  fever,  nor  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  have  been  so  modified  by  climate,  seasons, 
&c,,  aET  to  preclude  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  that  if  loss  of  blood 
be  demanded  by  simple  inflammation,  it  is  much  more  so  when  in- 
flammations aie  complicated  vtdth  idiopathic  fever,  and  especially  when 
that  fever  is  of  a  •*  malignant  nature,**  and  constantly  imparting  its 
malign  influence  to  the  local  developments  (§  999,  b). 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  the  West  Indies,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
saline  treatment  of  fevers,  affirms,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Blood,  that, 
"  Those  who  were  well  bled,  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  properly  evac- 
uated in  the  beginning,  almost  invariably  recovered."  "He  took 
blood  till  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  increased  action."  I  have  in- 
troduced this  statement  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  showing  that  the 
credit  which  he  imputes  to  the  saline  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  due  to  the  decisive  bleeding  and  purging  which  he  adopted. 
The  saline  practice  in  fevers  was  pretty  largely  in  vogue  some  cen- 
turies ago,  and  has  been  lately  brought  forward  to  give  plausibility  to 
the  humoral  doctrines. 

1002,  b,  Mr.  Evans  recently  states,  that  in  the  Indies  "  we  bleed 
largely  in  the  yellow  fever,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  hours,  if 
there  remain  the  slightest  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium ;  and,  in 
general,  if  any  gastric  affection  remain  after  the  second  bleeding,  to- 
ward the  4Klose  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  repeat  it  a  third  time,  and 
apply  the  leeches  afterward." 

This  practice,  as  I  learned  on  a  visit  at  different  islands  a  few 
years  ago,  prevails  throughout  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in  Eastern  In- 
dia, it  is  well  known  that  bloodletting  was  never  in  higher  repute  in 
all  congestive  fevers  than  at  the  present  day. 

1002,  c.  Baker  remarks,  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstract,  by  repeated 
bleedings,  twelve  or  more  poxmds  o^  blood  in  the  malignant  fevers  of 
Brazil.  The  distinguished  Hillary  urges  free  bloodlettiuj^  on  the  firqft 
and  second  days  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease^ 
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1002,  d.  <'  Here  is  a  case,"  says  Mills,  **  of  the  typlms  gnrvior  of 
Oullen,  or  such  as  is  commonly  denominated  putrid.  The  petechias 
(so  much  dreaded  by  the  opponents  of  bloodletting)  disappeared  after 
the  second  bleeding ;  an  enect  I  daily  witness  from  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  cleaiiy  proves  that  this  symptom  proceeds  from  irascu- 
lar  action."  And  so,  also,  Dr.  Parry ;  who  introduced  the  only  suc- 
cessful or  philosophical  treatment,  that  of  bloodletting,  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica. 

1002,  e.  By  the  same  process  of  induction  from  the  vital  phenom* 
ena  that  conducted  Parry  to  the  true  pathology  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, Lind,  iBlane,  Milman,  Rouppe,  Fordyce,  Gtirtanner,  Pinel, 
Baglivi,  Heberden,  De  Haen,  Moore,  Bampfield,  Darwin,  Beddoes, 
Woodall,  and  others,  inferred  the  inflammatonr  nature  of  scurvy  (the 
creat  pillar  of  humoralism),  and  practiced  bloodletting  as  the  first  step 
m  its  treatment. 

1002,y.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  celebrated  jail  fevers,  where  ev- 
ery body  now  stimulates  ]  Let  us  hear  the  illustrious  Pringle,  who, 
more  than  any  one  of  the  old  school,  taught  the  pathology  of  living 
putridity.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  line  at  whose  beginning 
stands  the  Roman  projector  of  humoralism ;  having  died  in  1782, 
when  solidism  again  triumphed  for  awhile.  He  was  a  man  of  vast 
experience,  great  success,  and  of  universal  renown.  He  was  an 
Enfflish  baronet,  professor,  physician-general  of  the  British  forces, 
and  studied  and  treated  diseases  in  Edinburgh,  Flanders,  Scotland, 
London,  &c.  He  was,  in  brief,  like  Robert  Jackson,  a  "  Ulysses  in 
Medicine,"  and,  like  Jackson,  he  found  that  the  same  diseases  required 
the  same  general  treatment  in  all  climates ;  being  utterly  regardless 
of  the  humoral  doctrines  at  the  bed-side  of  disease. 

Pringle,  I  say,^  bled  in  all  forms  of  fever — jail  fever,  typhus  syn- 
copalis,  and  whatever  the  imaginary  degree  of  putridity.  '*  Bleed- 
ing," he  says,  "  in  putrid  fevers,  is  indispensable."  '*  It  is  the  first 
thm^  to  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatment." 

RiveriuB,  an  eminent  French  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
like  Pringle,  considers  "putridity  a  reason  for  bleeding  at  all  stages 
of  petechial  fevers," — "  non  ullum  unde  eminere  pericuhitn^'* — nor  aid 
any  injury  result  from  it. 

Grant  says  that,  "  even  in  the  putrid  diatketit  of  fevers  (as  he  calls 
it),  where  much  evacuation  is  required,  more  or  less  blood  ought  to 
be  taken  before  proceeding  to  other  evacuations." 

Baillou,  in  the  enlightened  days  of  humoralism,  advises  "bloodlet- 
ting in  all  putrid  and  malignant  levers,  even  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhage  firom  dissolution  of  the  blood"  (§  1002,  c).  And  so  of 
many  other  distinguished  theorists  in  the  school  of  putridity. 

1003.  Let  us  now  regard  the  language  of  the  best  expf  rience  as 
to  the  treatment  of  a  form  of  fevers  for  which  "  bark"  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  an  almost  unfailing  specific,  but  which,  even  its  alka- 
loids, often  entails  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  local  chronic  disease, 
when  untimely,  or  excessively,  employed  (§  892,  &c.).     Thus : 

"  It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Armstrong,  "  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple, that  if  venesection  does  not  absolutely  cure  intermittent  fevers, 
it  paves  the  way  for  other  remedies,  and  is,  on  that  account,  highly 
necessary.^'  Or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it,  *'  Ae  who  would  purge  bcSies^ 
9ku8t^rst  make  them  permeable,**     Baglivi,  Torti,  and  other  distin* 
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gaisbed  Italian  pbysicians,  affirm,  positively,  that  the  local  coaaplica 
tions  of  theit  intermittents  could  not  be  cured  without  bloodlettine 
Sir  John  Pnngle,  in  treating  the  intermittents,  mild  or  midignant,  m 
*'  low,  marshy  countries,  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  opening  a 
vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  according  to  the  urroncy  of  the 
symptoms."  **  A  person,"  ne  says, "  unacquainted  with  Ae  nature  of 
this  disease,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  paroxysms  and  remissions, 
would  be  apt  to  omit  this  evacuation,  and  to  eive  hark  pi^maturely." 
This  is  what  led  Cleghom  into  his  fatal  mistake  (§  lj005,  h).  But  we 
ultimately  hear  from  him,  that,  "for  his  part,  when  called  early  enough, 
be  used  to  take  away  some  blood  from  all  people,  of  all  ages,  when 
affected  with  tertians,  unless  there  was  a  strong  contra-indication." 
And  so  Senac :  "  the  physicians  bleeding  five  or  six  times  in  an  epi- 
demic tertian."  Cragie  says,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  remittents  re- 
quire the  loss  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces  of  blood  (§  960,  a). 

1004,  a.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  extend  the  foregoing  species 
of  testimony  afforded  by  modem  practitioners  in  favor  of  bloodletting 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory,  coneestive,  and  febrile  diseases.  In 
the  article  on  Bloodletting,  embraced  in  the  Medical  and  Physiolog- 
ical Commentaries,  I  have  presented  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  practitioners  from  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophical  med- 
icine, and  it  may  be  there  seen  that  the  mOst  distinguished  have  con- 
curred in  their  testimony  as  to  the  remedial  nature  of  bloodletting. 

1004,  b.  The  '*  father,"  himself,  says,  that,  "  in  all  active  inflamma* 
tions  we  should  open  a  vein,  and  if  the  disease  be  vehement  and  pros- 
trating, the  loss  of  blood  will  bring  strength  to  them  that  lose  it, — 
'  rohur  ipns  affuerit*  "  He  abstract'ed  blood  for  the  relief  of  those 
syncopes  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  congestive  typhus ;  as  did, 
also,  Galen,  Celsus,  Aretseus,  Trallian,  Paul,  Aurelian,  Avicenna,  &c. 

1004,  c.  Oribasius,  about  three  hundred  years  B.C.,  records  the 
first  statement  of  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted.  It  was  taken  from 
himself,  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds,  and  cured  him  of  the  plague. 
Galen  bled  largely  in  this  disease,  and  he  is  the  next  who  records  the 
quantity.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "to  have  taken  away  in  some  in- 
stances, at  one  bleeding,  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  immediately  ex- 
tinguished the  fever,  nor  toot  there  any  loss  of  strength  in  consequence'* 
(§  992).  Such  was  his  success  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  Uiat  the 
spectators  exclaimed,  toipa^,  ar^pcme,  rov  nvperov ; — "  Oh !  man, 
thou  hast  cut  the  throat  of  the  distemper."  Avicenna  says  that  he 
has  sometimes  abstracted,  in  the  plague  and  "  putrid  fevers,"  at  one 
bleeding,  five  or  six  pounds  of  bloody—"  quingue  out  sex  sanguinis 
libra  auferantur^'  (§  1019,  d.)  Bleeding  largely  m  the  plague  was  a 
ffeneral  practice  aher  the  revival  of  learning,  and  was  practiced 
nirough  toe  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries;  as  it  was,  also,  in  other 
fevers,  and  in  inflammatory  and  congestive  affections.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease  was  the  criterion  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
abstracted.  Septalius  states  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  of  phy- 
sicians to  bleed  in  the  plague  of  1575  and  1576.  "  Communi  consen- 
su in  huiusmodi  nobile  rem^ium  nuUo  tnodo  pretermittendum  esse  decre- 
verant.  And  so  Riverius,  of  a  similar  epidemic,  "  Deo  sit  laus  et  ho- 
nosi  quotquot  hoc  tractali  sunt  modo  JUiciter  evaserunt /**  In  later 
times,  Faulkner  commends  bloodletting  in  the  plague,  and  says  that 
"  when  the  blood  was  in  a  dissolved  state,  the  remedy  was  not  lees 
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fmTorable."  Aasalim  remarkfl,  that,  *'  At  the  commencement  of  the 
plaeue,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  bleeding,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  patients." 

And,  as  to  the  less  prostrating  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
Bsfflivi  supplies  an  example  of  the  general  practice  in  the  16th,  17di, 
and  ISth  centuries.  He  observes,  '<  Omnes  acutas  et  inflammatorias 
febres,  hie  Romas,  curare  incipio  per  sanguinis  missionem."  And  so 
of  all  the  eminent  Roman  physicians  down  to  the  recent  day  of  Rasori. 

1004,  d.  It  has  been  ofben  thought  remarkable  that  Hippocrates 
had  never  designated  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  demanded 
by  any  given  form  of  disease.  The  reason  is,  he  was  too  much  of  a 
philosopher.  He  knew  that  no  rule,  in  this  respect,  would  be  useful ; 
out,  on  the  contrary,  unwarranted  by  nature,  and  liable  to  the  worst 
results.  Look  at  his  writings,  and  you  will  find  him  bleeding  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms,  and  the  general  history  of  the  case.  This,  in- 
deed, he  often  says,  was  his  rule.  He  had  no  other  in  relation  to 
quantity. 

1005,  a.  Before  leaving  these  practical  considerations  it  may  be 
well  to  listen  to  the  confessions  of  a  disastrous  experience  which  befell 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  profession,  from  their  neglect  or 
misapplication  of  bloodletting.  Let  us  select  examples  of  prostrating 
forms  of  disease,  where  it  too  commonly  happens  that  its  nature  and 
exigencies  are  misapprehended,  or  imperfectly  understood,  and  where 
**  debility"  is  regarded  as  the  essential  pathology,  and  is  supposed  to 
demand  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment.  These  examples  will  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  disarm  the  stoutest  prejudice  in  other  less  ter- 
rific forms  of  prostrated  strength. 

1005,  b.  The  distinguished  Mr.  Hey  shall  speak  first,  and  of  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  "debility"  presents  its  most  ap- 
palling aspects.  This  able  man  had  unhappily  treated  the  disease 
either  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  with  madequate  bloodletting. 
He  finally  introduces  a  case  (his  ninth  case),  which  was  the  last  in 
which  Mr.  Hey  employed  the  bark  and  wine,  or  procrastinating,  treat- 
ment It  was  the  last  mistaken  act  that  dividea  the  professional  life 
of  Mr.  Hey  into  two  distinct  eras.  The  patient  died,  and  with  her 
death  came  his  full  conviction  of  his  error.  **  If  the  disease,^'  he  says, 
'*  is  clearly  ascertained,  no  other  consideration  is  of  much  importance. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  affords  little  information,  either  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away ;  and  if 
we  are  deterred  either  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  patient,  by 
the  feebleness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  other  symptom, 
from  bleeding  copiously  ^  tot  skaU  generally  fail  to  cure  the  patient  J* 

1005,  c.  And  now  mark  another  maxim  of  this  able  man,  who  felt 
his  way  to  truth  over  many  a  victim  of  malpractice ;  and  what  he  says 
of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  fevers,  when  com- 

Slicatea  with  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.  **  There  is  a  vast 
iiference,"  he  says,  "  in  the  puerperal  fever  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  situations  and  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  like 
a  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  in  others  it  destroys  with  more  rapid* 
ity  and  certainty  than  the  plarae.  But,  the  means  of  cure  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both ;  but  m  the  worst  forms  the  measure  of  blood- 
letting is  greater  and  less  limited^  and  the  period  within  which  it  must 
be  employed  is  far  more  circumscribed       ^*  The  truth  is,"  he  says 
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(still  lamenting  his  mistakes),  '*  that  bloodletting  bos  sdldom  been  fairly 
tried.  Either  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  has  been  too  small, 
or  the  time  when  it  was  taken  too  late  for  any  use ;  and  lAius  t^ie  prin- 
cipal remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  brought  into  disrepute''  (§  965  £, 
1000,  1001). 

1005,  d.  But  Mr.  Hey  was  mistaken  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
tice. Like  many  others,  he  depended  too  much  upon  his  own  genius 
and  experience;  neglecting  the  past,  and  thinking  that  medicine  is 
the  work  of  a  day.  Hence  his  ignorance  of  the  labors  and  of  the 
choice  experience  of  his  predecessors.  Bloodletting  had  predomi- 
nated, as  the  only  great  remedial  agent  for  all  inflammatory  affections 
and  fevers  of  the  most  depressing  character,  ages  before  Mr.  Hey 
came  to  illustrate  the  truth  by  other  martyrs ;  and  this  in  Englana, 
Germany,  Arabia,  Italy, — ^the  island  of  Cos  (§  1004,  b).  The  *'  dis- 
repute" of  which  Mr.  Hey  speaks  was  then  only  local,  not  general ; 
for,  while  the  temporary  reign  of  the  **  bark  and  wine  treatment"  crip-, 
pled  the  best  practitioners  in  Great  Britain,  reason  and  sound  practice 
were  unrestramed  in  other  countries. 

1005,  e.  The  equally  able  and  distinguished  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 
same  melancholy  experience  with  bark  and  wine,  and  the  procrasti- 
nating treatment  of  puerperal  fever;  and,  like  Mr.  Hey,  he  shifted 
his  practice  to  early  and  copious  abstractions  of  blood,  and  has  lefl  a 
record  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  dear-bought  knowledge.  He  has  one 
remark  which  proves  the  inutility  or  the  positive  injury  of  inadequate 
bloodletting.  **  He  lost,"  he  says,  "  every  patient  when  he  bled  only 
to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces ;  but  that  all  recovered  when 
he  had  the  oourage  to  abstract  twenty  or  thirty  ounces"  (§  950,  965  b)* 
Armstrong,  by  "  copious  bloodletting,  lost  only  five  out  of  forty-three 
eases." 

1005,yi  And  here  is  Denman,  the  eminent  author  of  works  on  Mid- 
wifery, who,  like^Hey,  and  Gordon,  had  carried  havoc  into  the  cham- 
bers of  puerperal  women.  He,  too,  once  bowed  at  the  superstitious 
idol,  "  Debility ;"  but  having  lost  most  of  his  patients  under  the  se- 
ductions of  this  ignis /atuus,  he  turned  himself  to  the  Genius  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  as  a  noble  atonement  to  mankind,  1^  behind  him,  like 
Gordon,  and  Hey,  a  record  of  his  errors. 

'*  I  am  now  convinced,"  he  says,  **  by  manifold  experience^  that  my 
reasoning  was  fallacious,  and  ray  facts  groundless,  and  that  which  I 
had  considered  proofs  of  the  insufficiency,  or  the  impropriety,  of  blood- 
letting in  puerperal  fever,  ought,  in  reality,  to  have  been  attributed 
to  the  neglect  of  performing  it  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disbase"  (§  1000, 1001). 

1005,  g.  Leake  says  that,  "  every  puerperal  woman,  in  Lowder's 
time,  who  was  blooded,  died ;  ten  ounces  being  considered  a  large 
bleeding ;"  while  Leuret,  accustomed  to  the  timid  practice  of  Lew- 
der, affirms  that,  "  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  escape  afler  bleeding." 
Here  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  inefficient  bloodletting  ag- 
gravated the  disease  (§  950,  965),  just  as  it  is  allowed  to  have  done, 
m  the  samd' affection,  by  Hey,  and  Gordon,  and  Denman. 

1005,  A.  With  the  familiar  name  of  Cleghom  are  associated,  as  in 
the  former  instances,  a  sound  judgment  and  large  experience.  Let 
us  consider  bis  experience  in  a  pestilential,  prostrating,  bilious  pneu* 
monia  that  ravaged  the  island  of  Minorca ;  and  let  us  not  fail  of  being 
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admonislied  by  hiA  ecample,  also,  of  the  importance  of  taking  fi>r  our 
guide  the  loCty  prifaciplefl  of  our  science,  ana  the  experience  which  is 
tauffht  )>y  aArersity  as  well  as  by  happier  auspices. 

This  epidemic  pneumonia  was  complicated  with  idiopathic,  conges- 
tive, fever,  attended  by  **  insidious  intervals  and  treacherous  remissions," 
and  by  great  prostration,  or  "debility''  (§  569).  And  now  mark  the 
Tacillating  treatment  so  characteristic  of  weaker  minds,  or  where  i|^- 
norance  of  medical  philosophy  leads  to  an  obstinate  perseverance  m 
the  suggestions  of  prejudice  and  timidity.  Mark,  also,  the  uselessness, 
or  the  injury,  of  small  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  triumph  of  great- 
er (§  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 

'*  I  attempted,"  says  Gleghom,  ''  to  cure  the  patients  by  bleeding 
once  or  twice  a  day,  except  during  the  inndiaus  remissions ;  bot  they 
generally  perished.  This  unforeseen  event  startled  me  greatly,  and 
led  me  to  review  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease,"  &c.  He  then 
determined  ^'to  adopt  the  advice  of  Duretus,'  and  to  use  the  lancet 
with  more  caution.'*  But  his  failures  became  still  more  frequent  and 
mortifying. 

'*  At  length  I  was  convinced,"  he  says,  **  that  instead  of  too  much, 
too  little  blood  had  been  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  and  that  1  had 
been  muled  by  the  insidious  intervals.  I  then  beean  to  bleed  more 
plentifully,  taking  away  thirty  or  forty  ounces  within  the  first  three 
days  of  the  distemper.  This  method  siicceeded  well  in  several  df  the 
cases"  (§  965,  b). 

Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  "  At  last,"  he  goes  on,  ''  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  when  the  disease  raged  with  the  utmost  fury,  having 
found  that  there  was  the  most  absolute  necessity  for  bleeding  largely 
without  delay,  in  order  to  preserve  life,  I  began  to  put  in  practice  the 
following  method  of  cure,  which  seldom  or  never  failed  ;  not  only 
in  young,  robust  people,  but  even  in  those  of  more  advanced  age,  pro- 
vided I  saw  the  sicl^  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  " 

This  '*  method"  consisted  in  abstracting  blood  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, *'  tin  the  pains  abated  or  the  patient  began  to  faint ;  taking  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -seven  ounces,  avoirdupois.  If  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued, a  few  hours  afterward  the  same  quantity  was  again  taken 
away,  without  regarding  the  stiite  of  the  blood,  &:c.  Next  morning, 
if  there  were  any  remaining  symptoms,  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  and 
the  blood  carefully  weighed.  From  fifky-four  to  sixty  ounces  were 
frequently  taken  away  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  attend- 
ance, l^any  symptoms  returned,  the  patients  were  immediately  bled 
again  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  twenty-seven  ounces." 

What  a  contrast  in  treatment, — what  a  contrast  in  results !  Blood- 
letting, decisive  bloodletting,  was  at  last  almost  the  only  remedy  em- 
ployed, and  it  now  succeeded  in  every  instance  where  its  timid  appli- 
cation had  been,  before,  as  universally  fatal  (§  950, 954  b,  965  b,  1000 
1001). 

And  here  let  us  not  fail  to  observe  the  same  results  in  the  practice 
of  Cleghom,  as  in  that  of  Jackson  and  others  in  analogous  epidemics 
(§  992-999).  "Under  this  method  of  treatment,  it  was  remarkable," 
says  Cleghom,  "  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  sick  recovered  their  usual 
health  and  strength,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  of  blood  which  they 
had  sustained ;  while  many,  who  had  been  bled  more  sparingly,  con- 
tinued in  a  languid,  infirm  state,  for  some  months/*    Patients  of  the  lat- 
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ter  dass  were  only  imperfectly  relieved.  CongestidB  Btill  remained 
about  some  of  the  great  viscera,  especiaUv  the  liver,  by  which,  also, 
the  powers  of  digestion  were  maintained  m  a  prostrated  state.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  errors  in  diet,  and  mental  and  bodily  fatigue, 
often  contribute  to  maintain  and  exasperate  the  consecutive  derange- 
ments ;  till,  at  last,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  slo w  Jincrease  of  die 
local  diseases  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  another  explosion  of  the 
constitutional  malady.  Thus  the  patient  not  unfrequently  goes  on 
revolving,  year  after  year,  through  mitigated  and  exasperated  condi- 
tions of  disease,  which  more  decisive  treatment  by  bloodletting,  at  ito 
onset,  would  have  prevented  (§  868,  883  b,  89^  d). 

I  have  stated  the  several  successive  steps  of  Cleghom's  plan,  that 
each  may  be  compared  with  the  others.  The  quidc  transition  ftx>m 
wrong  to  right  evinces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  record  is, full  of 
the  most  important  instruction ;  and  while  I  hold  it  up  to  die  present 
generation,  I  would  that  not  only  its  practical  instruction,  like  the  sad 
experience  of  Gordon,  and  Hey,  and  Denman,  should  be  duly  regard- 
ed, but  equally,  too,  that  the  frankness  of  each  should  be  emulated. 

1005,  i.  Dr.  Boyd,  also,  subsequently  to  Cleghorn**s  time«  in  descri- 
bing the  malignant  fever  of  Minorca,  states  that  bloodletting  must  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  positive  relief,  without  reference  to  quantity. 
He  sometimes  repeated  the  operation  four  times  in  a  day.  Our  inland 
practitioners,  at  Uie  south  and  west  of  New  York,  will  see  in  the 
congestive  fever  of  Minorca  a  simile  of  their  own  as  sometimes  com* 
plicated  with  ^' bilious  pneumonia;'-  while  their  practice  responds 
more  or  less  to  that  of  Boyd  and  Cleghom. 

1005,^'.  Erysipelas  is  another  wide-spread  and  prostrating  disease 
in  its  epidemic  form,  whidi  has  beguiled  the  multitude  into  the  fatal 
use  of  *'  the  bark  and  wine  treatment.''  In  his  Essay  on  Bloodletting, 
Dr.  Wardrop  states  that,  *'  during  a  long  attendance  at  a  public  hos- 
pital, a  certam  physician  had  never  k«i|wn  bloodletting  employed  in 
erysipelas,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  of  that  dis- 
ease, affecting  the  head  and  face,  had  terminated  fatally."  And  so 
Armstrong :  "  The  wine  and  bark  system  is  of  all  the  most  fatal  prac- 
tice in  erysipelas."  ^'  Five  individuals  had  erysipelas  in  one  house, 
were  treated  with  bark  and  wine,  and  all  died"  (4  995). 

When  **  erysipelas"  presents  itself  as  an  epidemic,  it  displays  its 
connection  with  a  far  graver  form  of  disease  in  the  abdompal  viscera ; 
especially  hepatic  congeiBtion.  And  such,  probably,  is  always  its  com« 
phcations  when  sporadic  only.  But,  the  symptom  is  conspicuous; 
and  hence  the  nape,  and  hence,  also,  the  usual  treatment.  The  at- 
tention is  apt  to  be  turned,  mainly,  to  the  sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  The  obscurely  marked,  or  what  Cleghom  would  call  the 
'*  insidious,"  affection  of  the  liver,  &c«,  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  force 
of  the  treatment,  therefore,  too  ofVen  takes  the  wrong  direction.  Noth- 
injg,  indeed,  is  more  common  in  '*  epidemic  erysipelas"  than  an  absence 
ofthe  cutaneous  affection  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  these 
very  cases,  from  their  exact  resemblance  in  all  other  respects  to  those 
which  are  marked  by  the  symptom^  go  by  the  same  name,  and  get  the 
same  treatment.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  nature ;  particu- 
larly during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Vermont  and  New- 
Hampshire.  I  have  seen  their  subjects  fall  victims  to  the  disease  within 
^wo  and  three  days  from  the  attack,  where  there  was  no  inflammation 
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of  the  skin ;  and,  in  other  inBtances,  where  the  skin  was  mottled  with 

Khes  of  a  Ipw  degree  of  inflammation.  I  found  the  practitioners, 
ever,  generally  taking  the  right  course,  and  regarding  the  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  as  symptomatic  only.  But,  the  disease  presented  it^ 
self  in  a  very  grave  form ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  it  had  many  victims  under  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  the 
greater  success  of  the  depletive  plan  generally  won  over  the  few  who 
had  preferred  stimulating  (§  689  Z,  861,  894,  tnoUoet^  905^  b,  961  &, 
964  c.     Also*,  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Camtn.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  603-607,  Article 

EaTSIPELAs). 

1005,  k.  Let  us  consider,  also,  the  adverse  results  of  the  stimulant, 
and  even  of  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  of  pneumonia  (§  892},  g).  It 
is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Stokes,  that  **  General  bloodletting 
u  not  tfi  be  considered  the  chief  meant  of  removing  the  dieeasey  "  In 
the  typhoid  form,  the  best  practice  is  to  u*e  mne  in  conjunction  with 
local  bleedings.'"  *'  General  bloodletting,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be  used 
with  extreme  caution^  and  the  vital  forces  are  to  be  carefully  support- 
ed." But,  '^  In  two  inetanca  only  has  he  seen  pneumonia  cut  short  by 
bleeding"  I  This  admission  appears  to  be  conclusive  against  the  doc- 
trine of  "  saving  the  vital  fluid,"  according  to  this  distinguished  writer, 
and  especially  that  of  "  supporting  the  vital  forces  by  wine"  (§  569  e, 
983). 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  as  little  success  in  tha  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  he  considers  *'  local  depletion  the  utmost  that 
can  be  attempted  in  typhoid  pneumonia.  Considerable  advantage 
may,  under  these  circunuitances,  be  sometimes  obtained  from  dry  cup' 
ping  on  the  chest,  which,  for  a  time,"  he  thinks,  '*  tends  more  effectu- 
ally than  even  bloodletting,  to  draw  the  fluids  £roro  the  congested  or- 
gans, while  it  does  no^  waste  the  blood  from  the  system"  (§  960). 
This  philosophy  has  numeroM  ailmirers,  who  regard  it,  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nott,  as  "  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  healing  art,"  and  as 
one  of  the  luminous  proofs  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
a  great  revolution  in  medicine ;  or,  as  Louis  has  it,  that  *'  medicine  is 
now  in  its  infancy."  Apropos,  .of  this  distinguished  Frenchman,  who 
is  opposed,  mathematically,  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  "  typhoid  fever,"  and  acute  intestinal  inflammation ;  with 
their  complications,  also,  of  other  local  inflammations.  And  so,  too, 
of  many  other  distinguished  French  physicians,  who  rely  mainly  on 
the  watching  system,  or  on  the  tartar  emetic  practice.  But,  what  are 
the  results  %  -  Chomel  makes  the  average  mortality  from  pneumonia, 
at  the  hospitals,  one  in  four ;  Louis  lost  one  in  three  ;  and  Legarde 
one  in  three.  Leconteulx  reported  twelve  out  of  thirty,  by  the  anti- 
monial  treatment.     These  last  were  treated  by  Laennec. 

But,  in  these  United  States,  where  bloodletting  is  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, the  loss  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty  to  twenty-flve.  There 
is  here,  however,  no  exclusive  system,  no  '*  numerical  method ;"  but 
the  treatment  proceeds  upon  Hippocratic  principles.  The  symptoms, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  attending  each  individual  case,  reg- 
ulate the  practice.  It  is  not  all  bloodletting,  nor  all  tartarized  anti- 
mony. Cathartics,  calomel,  blisters,  &c.,  form  as  well  a  part  of  the 
treatment  Nor  have  we  much  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease ;  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
we  adopt  it  early. 
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It  is  Bald  by  Dr.  Osborne,  in  his  work  on  Dropsical  Diseases,  that 
^  Since  what  has  been  termed  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  has  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  has  con- 
sequently been  to  some  degree  discouraged,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
adyanced  stages  and  fatal  terminations  of  pneumonia  have  been  fre- 
quent ;  and  in  this  judgment  I  am  confirmed  by  records  on  the  large 
scale"  (§  960,  a). 

1005,  L  As  to  any  modifying  influences  from  climate  in  England, 
either  in  respect  to  pneumonia,  or  other  inflammations,  or  all  the  va- 
rieties of  fever,  we  have  only  to  consult  such  authors  as  Armstrong, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Wardrop,  Elliotson,  Lawrence,  Smith,  Davies, 
Weatherhead,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  convinced  that  those  diseases  are  now, 
as  ever,  the  same  there  as  in  America,  and  require  the  same  general 
plan  of  treatment.  Looking  back  to  the  age  of  Sydenham,  and  along 
the  intermediate  periods,  we  find  that  every  thing,  on  this  subject, 
has  remained  without  any  essential  change.  It  is  practice  alone  that 
has  fluctuated.  And,  if  we  cast  our  recollections  through  the  vista 
of  time,  over  various  countries,  till  we  reach  the  are  of  Hippocrates, 
we  shall  still  find  that  diseases,  of  a  given  denonunation,  have  been 
the  same,  and  have  ever  required  the  same  general  treatment. 

1006,  a.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  under  the  present  division 
of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  from  the  wide  range  of  experience 
presented  in  the  Medical  and  Phyaiological  Commentaries^  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  universal  consent  ai^ng  the  great  physiological 
practitioners  as  to  the  importance  of  deci^ve  bloodletting  in  all  forms 
of  active  inflammation,  and  in  high  grades  of  fever ;  whe^er  it  appear 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  #f  typhus,  or  other  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  forms.  It  has  been  «o  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  science ;  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates, in  all  constitutions,  at  all 
ages ;  and,  whether  in  the  Mediterrai»e&n  or  the*Caribbean  Isles,  the 
jungles  of  Asia,  the  pestiferous  regioAs  idf  Africa,  the  paludes  of  Italy, 
or  the  high,  and  temperate,  and  salubrious  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  witness  the  immutable  principle  that  diseases  and  their 
general  method  of  cure  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  Constitu- 
tion, habits,  and  age,  certainly  modify  the  details  of  treatment,  more 
or  less ;  climate  comparatively  little,  "the  great  fyndamental  laws 
of  disease  remain  without  change,  as  do,  also,  the  leading  conditions 
of  disease.  We  have  all  that  liippocrates  described  before  our  own 
eyes,  and  we  are  astonished  at  tne  identity.  We  think  him,  at  one 
moment,  a  prophet;  and  when,  at  the  next,  we  realize  a  simple  narra- 
tive of' only  what  he  observed,  we  are  either  amazed  atlliis  Sagacity 
and  philosophy,  or  that  we  should  have  been  so  slow  to  have  discov- 
ered the  truth  ourselves. 

1006,  b.  The  human  constitution,  its  laws,  susceptibilities,  &;c.,  are, 
in  a  general  sense,  every  where  the  same ;  while  the  remote  causes 
of  disease  are  the  same  now  as  at  .the  beginning  of  time,  produce 
their  effects  upon  the  same  properties,  whose  nature  cannot  be  per^ 
manently  aflected  (§  180-182,  286),  and  whose  results  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  analogies.  The  pathology  of  inflammation,  or  of  simple 
or  congestive  fever,  therefore,  is  the  same,  respectively,  in  principle, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  the  great  principles  of  treatment 
must  also  be  immutable.  But,  modifying  causes  impart  various  shades 
of  diflerence  to  every  epidemic,  to  every  individual  case.  .  To  under- 
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Stand  the  complez,  or  even  simple  condition  <^  each  caae,  what  its 
general  nature,  what  peculiaritieB  may  arise  from  various  causes^  what 
Sie  exact  adaptation  of  remedies,  how  much  the  successive  changes 
Biay  he  due  to  nature  or  to  art,  requires  unceasing  vigilance. 

1006,  a.  And  now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  vast  experience,  and  the 
precepts  relative  to  bloodletting,  of  the  able  physicians  who  have  giv- 
en to  medicine  its  rank  ahd  dimity,  are  to  be  impugned  by  chemists, 
or  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  Imiited,  or  the  careless,  observation  of 
many  physicians,  who  are  too  apt  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  imbody  the  only  experience  which  can  be  available  in 
disease,  or  which  enlightened  philosophy  can  approve  (§  1007,  h)  1 

Doubtless,  it  wiU  appear  absurd  that  I  should  have  embraced  the 
ekenmCi,  and  as  foremost,  too,  in  the  preceding  interrogatory.  But» 
is  it  not  the  order  of  the  day  (§  di  a,  349  d,  960  a,  page  719)  1  And 
being  so,  I  will  reply,  ooce  more,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Paris,  when 
he  was  defending  medicine  ag^ainst  the  harmless  recreations  of  the 
Chemists,  about  uie  year  1825,  and  mainly  because  Professor  Bbanda 
had  ventured  upon  the  open  opinion  that  chemistry  was  neglected  in 
medical  education,  and  that  the  "  London  Pharjnacopcna  is  a  record 
of  the  want  ofckcmiad  knowledge  where  it  is  most  imperiously  requir* 
ed"  The  answer,  perh8i»a«  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  a  former  sec- 
tion ^§  676,  b).  As  showing  yet  farther,  however,  the  instability  of 
science,  and  as  embracing  a  precept  which  every  lover  of  truth  will 
do  well  to  ingraft  upon  his  yioming  prayer,  I  shall  quote  Dr.  Paris 
once  more,  though  upon  a«ubject  simple  in  its  nature,  and  of  very 
minor  importance  to  that  which  is  relative  to  the  laws  of  organic  life 
and  the  great  principles  p£  medical  science.     Thus : 

"  I  cannot  conclude  thes%  observations  upon  Mr.  Brande's  attack, 
without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  gentleman,  whose 
deserved  rank  in  so^iety^  and  whose  talents  and  acquirements  .must 
entitle  him  to  our  respect,  sWum  have  condescended  to  countenance 
and  encourage  that  vtle  and  toretdked  taste  of  depreciating  the  value 
and  importance  of  our  most  venerable  institutions,  and  of  bringing 
into  contempt  those  acknowledged  authorities  which  must  always  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  besty  and  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
wisest,  portion  of  mankind  (§  676,  &).  And  I  shall  here  protest  against 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidence,  oy  a  mere  chem- 
ical investigation  of  its  composition,  and  of  rejecting,  as  fallacious,  ev- 
ery medical  testimony  which  may  appear  contradictory  to  the  results 
of  the  Iftibofatory.  There  is  no  subject  in  science  to  which  the  max- 
im of  Cicero  more  strictly  applies,  than  to  the  present  case.  Let  the 
Ultra  Chemist,  therefore^  cherish  it  in  his  remembrance,  and  profit  by 
its  application  : 

"  *  NaTURJB   voce   DOCERI,   QUAM   INGflNIO   8UO   8AFERE.'  '* PaRIS* 

Pharmacologia,  p.  103.     London,  1825. 

And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  any  special  commentary 
upon  any  given  substitution  for  the  well-settled  method  of  induction, 
or  for  any  well-ascertained  laws  of  Nature,  is  alike  applicable  to  any 
other  fundamental  innovation,  and  hew,  also,  the  overthrow  of  one 
grand  scheme  of  the  day  is  the  immediate  parent  of  another,  I  shall 
quote  from  the  Medical  and  Physiological  (hmmentaries  a  paragraph 
relative  to  M.  Louis'  attempt  to  foist  upon  medicine  the  celebrated 
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**  NvMBRicAL  Mbtbod,"  and  ask  the  reader  to  apply  it  to  "  Organic 
Chemistry  in  iU  ApplicatUmi  to  Phynology  ;**  and  to  "  Ammal  Chem- 
iitry  appiitd  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutic^,*'     Thus : 

'^  Thus  mounted  upon  tlie  wreck  of  pbilosopbj,  '  the  Numerical 
Method'  (*  Organic  (Memistry*)  became  tne  engine  in  rearing  that  fab- 
ric whose  construction  it  was  destined  to  serve.  This  is  the  cbann 
with  which  the  Numerical  Method  (Organic  Chemistry)  is  invested ; 
while  it  gives  to  its%utbor  that  ascsendency  in  mind  which  few  can 
truly  obtain  by  the  legitimate  rules  of  induction.  *  After  much  delib- 
eration/ as  Isocrates  says,  ^he  found  the  thing  could  not  be  com- 
passed in  any  other  manner ;'  or,  98  our  Author  has  it, '  fortunately 
for  the  progress  of  science,  the  Numerical  Method  ^Organic  Chemis- 
try) is  considered  by  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  men  as  a 
necessary  instrument /or  establishing  general  principles  in  medicine*  (§ 
5^  a,  849  d^  960  a,  page  719).  Accordingly,  former  systems,  and  for- 
mer fadtBj/ell  as  bt  enchantment  (§  376i,  433).  The  mind  sickened 
at  the  absence  of  all  principles  to  guide  it;  and  was  therefore  the  more 
willing  victim  when  assailed  by  the  irresistible  power  of  numbers 
(symbols)  (§  960  a,  p.  719).  If  the  demonstration  was  made  with  re- 
iterated professions  of  a  regard  Jor  Jacts^  it  was  because  the  method 
could  have  had  no  existence  without  them ;  while  the  perpetual  epi- 
thet of '  rigorous*  left  no  room  for  skepticism.  But,  as  related,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon,  '  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  Commissioners 
used  her  like  strawberry-vtrives,  that  laid  two  or  three  nreat  strawber- 
ries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  send  all  the  rest  were  little  ones.  So 
they  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
straightways.' "— (Jfcfai.  and  Phys.  Camm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  782.) 

*'  This  manner  of  digression,  however,  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and 
impertinent ;  yet  we  are  of  Beroaldus'  opinion, — such  digressions  do 
mightily  delight  and  refresh  the  reader.  They  are  like  sauce  to  a 
bad  sUmtaek  /  and  we  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

1006,  h»  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  been  last  speaking 
of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  experience  of  the  great  sages  in 
medical  philosophy.  I  was  early  led  to  listen  to  their  conclusions, 
and  to  adopt  their  counsel,  as  summarily  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
maxim  derived  from  Cicero  (§  1006,  a).  For  thirty  years  I  have 
watched  attentively  the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  by  myself 
and  by  many  others,  and  have  long  since'  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  b  safer  to  put  '*  the  two-edged  sword*'  into  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  the  imbecile,  or  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession, 
than  to  forever  blunt  its  edges,  so  that  it  vnll  not  cut,  before  it  be  trust- 
ed to  their  use.  We  every  where  see  victim  after  victim  sacrificed  to 
timid  admonitions,  and  worse  example ;  while  you,  and  all  of  us 
know,  that  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon  that  a  patient  is  slain,  seldom  in- 
jured, by  the  lancet.  This  is  the  test,  and  the  strength  of  it  is  before 
the  reader. 

1006,  c.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  too  often  the  case,  that  eminent 
and  able  teachers,  vrho  constantly  instruct  us  to  pause  where  blood- 
letting is  indicated,  observe  a  phlegmatic  silence  as  to  the  injurious 
tendencies  of  active  internal  agents,  or  urge  them  upon  us  as  if  they 
were  as  powerless  as  water  1  These,  not  bloodletting,  make  up  the 
great  abuses  of  practice.  Here,  protestations  against  abuse  would 
come  with  a  bemgn  effect. 
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Let  us  at;  least  consider  that  all  other  remedial  agents  of  any  ^at 
importance,  even  those  of  the  best  antiphlogistic  nature,  are  imtants 
under  many  circumstances  of  inflammation,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
or  less  liable  to  increase  that  affection,  unless  morbid  irritability  be 
previously  Bubdued  by  loss  of  blood.  This  is  even  true  of  antimo- 
nials  and  ipecacuanha,  in  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal 
How  obvious,  then,  the  importance  of  often  preparing  the  way  for 
their  salutary  effects  by  loss  of  blood ;  and,  in  ^ing  which,  we  also 
greatly  supersede  the  necessity  of  other  remedies. 

1006,  d.  If  we  contrast  even  the  scanty  cases  of  injury  from  uterine 
hemorrhage,  and  other  accidental  losses  of  blood  that  may  be  sustained 
in  health  (or  try  our  best  at  the  records  of  excessive  bloodletting,  as 
preserved  by  the  most  watchful  Brunonian),  virith  the  terrible  and 
wide-spread  effects  of  procrastination,  or  timidity,  in  the  use  of  the 
remedy  where  it  has  been  demanded  by  disease,  and,  more  than  all, 
with  the  "  bark  and  wine  treatment,**  we  shall  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  possible  abuses  of  the  lancet.  A  fe  w  may  be  rash  from  ignorance, — 
perhaps  from  the  encouragement  of  others  ;  but  will  not  this  encour- 
agement stimulate  a  host  to  lay  aside  their  fears,  and  to  moderate 
their  Brunonian  practice  ?  Where,  then,  according  to  the  ^*  numeri- 
cal method,"  will  be  the  balance  (§  569,  e)l 

1006,  e.  Where  conditions  of  disease  are  comparatively  mild,  their 
mildness  will  naturally  restrain  every  practitioner;  and  when  ex- 
isting in  severity,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
liberal  abstraction  of  blood,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  resist  this  princi- 
pal remedy,  and  its  proper  auxiliaries.  At  most,  there  can  be  only 
now  and  then  a  disastrous  result;  while  timid  caution  has  its  myriadis 
of  victims.  Defective  judgment  there  must  always  be ;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  that  it  should  lean  to  the  side  of  safety.  If  going 
wrong,  the  error,  in  respect  to  excest  of  bloodletting,  will  be  very 
soon  discovered.  The  timidity  of  man  needs  no  encouragement, 
when  the  question  relates  to  "  debility,*'  and  **  the  precious  fluid'*  (§ 
569,  e).  But  come  to  cathartics  and  emetics,  nay,  tobacco,  opium, 
aconite,  belladonna  (§  960,  a),  he  is  bold  and  indiscriminate.  Here  is 
opened,  I  again  say,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry, — hx  more  ab- 
struse and  diflicult  than  the  management  of  bloodletting.  You  may 
bleed  in  intestinal  inflammation,  perhaps  to  a  vast  extent,  and  speedi- 
ly surmount  the  disease ;  when,  had  an  irritating  cathartic  been  ex- 
hibited, the  scale  might  hxme  been  as  speedily  turned  in  the  other  di- 
rection (§  878). 

1006,y!  Different  ages  of  the  world  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  different  degrees  of  moral  firmness,  and  by  remarkable 
differences  in  practical  habits;  and  the  light  of  settled  experience  and 
of  the  best  philosophy  in  medicine  is  almost  as  apt  to  suffer  a  parox- 
ysm of  darkness  at  the  advanced  as  at  the  earlier  stages  of  science. 
Certain  it  is  that  knowledge  had  reached  a  high  advance  at  the  time 
of  Hunter,  when  bloodletting  had  given  a  tenlporary  place  to  the  stim- 
ulating plan  of  treatment.  Theory  and  experience  governed  in  one 
case,  hypothesis  in  the  other.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr.  Hunter 
announced  the  substitution  of  the  stimulant  for  the  depletive  treat- 
ment, than  we  hear  from  Robert  Jackson,  that  "  Abstraction  of  blood 
in  contagious  fever,  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  viewed  with 
abhorrence,  even  branded  with  the  epiUiet  of  murder,  is  now  consid- 
ered the  main  engine  of  successful  treatment"  (§  960,  a,  p.  719). 
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And,  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  present  day, 
do  we  not  'find  in  animal  magnetiBm,  homoeopathy,  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, the  Bupplicationa  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  revel  a- 
dons  as  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  living  beings,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  many  kindred  errors  and  superstitions,  a  melancholy  com- 
mentary on  the  human  mind  ? 

1006,  g.  The  general  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  dis- 
eases having  been  well  ascertained  by  Hippocrates  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  all  departures  from  their  philosophy  must  be  of  short 
duration.  It  will  remain  forever  a  model  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
as  much  as  Ghrecian  architecture,  and  Grecian  poetry,  will  continue 
to  be  the  true  models  of  taste  through  all  comin?  time.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  like  the  prii^ciples'^of  taste,  has  its 
foundation  in  nature,  and  that,  of  all  her  institutions,  medicine  is  the 
most  intensely  interesting.  The  master-spirits  of  antiquity  observed 
nature  corre<^y,  and  drew  their  conclusions  from  this  only  source  of 
correct  knowledge.  They  formed  no  deductions  from  the  distortions 
of  nature,  erected  no  hypotheses  upon  the  ruins  of  organization,  nor 
sought  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  what  can  be  only  found  in  liv- 
ing beings.  Drawing  dieir  conclusions  from  Nature  herself,  they  must 
remain  impregnable  against  all  the  adversities  of  time.  The  fabrics 
of  philosophy  may  be  mutilated ;  but  the  breach  will  be  soon  repair^ , 
ed,  and  the  ofTenaer  will  find  his  proper  place  in  the  archives  of  his- 
tory. Where  the  foundation  has  been  substantially  laid,  the  innova- 
tions of  error  are  like  the  momentary  peltings  of  the  storm  upon  the 
"  house  that  is  built  upon  a  rock." 

1007,  a.  The  general  experience  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
has  been  mostly  relative  to  bloodletting  in  the  active  conditions  of  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  affections.  But  its  advantages  are  very  far 
fix)m  being  limited  to  diseases  of  a  concentrated  form,  and  of  rapid 

•  progress.  They  reach,  also,  and  profoundly,  the  moderated  condi- 
tions which  make  up  the  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation.  And 
here,  again,  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that  I  may  have  so  dem- 
onstrated the  close  similitude  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  which 
are  contradistinguished  by  the  designations  of  active  and  passive,  that 
they  will  cease,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  extremes  of  disease  that 
require  exactly  opposite  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
better  practice  mav  obtain  in  those  chronic  cases  which  have  been 
generally  consigned  to  **  bark  and  wine,  and  an  invigorating  diet"  (§ 
752-756.    Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Ckmm.,  vol  ii.,  p.  524-546). 

1007,  b.  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  render  them  emphatic  and  comprehensive,  let  us  select 
constitutions  broken  down  by  prolonged  sufiering  and  wretchedness. 
An  instructive  case  is  recorded  by  the  eminent  Kentish.  It  was  the 
squalid  subject  of  a  mortified  extremity,  which  had  been  advancing 
to  its  present  state  for  a  year.  At  this  period  the  leg  was  removed 
above  the  knee.  The  patient  had  been  crowded  for  months  with  ton- 
ics and  stimulants,  and  ^  was  reduced  to  bones."  The  stump  put  on 
an  inflammatory  action.  The  admirable  surgeon  saw  nothing  but 
death  in  prospect,  unless  he  opposed  the  dictates  of  philosophy  to  the 
prejudices  ot  the  lookers-on.  "What!"  said  they,  "bleed  a  poor 
man  who  has  been  confined  above  a  year,  and  is  quite  reduced  to  a 
akeleton !     Ob,  shame!  shame!"     But  philosophy  triumphed,  and  ig- 
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norance  ttood  relnilbed.  Blood  was  drawn,  and  natore  began  to  ral- 
]▼.  Still,  the  ratem  remained  oppreaaed  with  the  effects  of  former 
diaease,  and  of  former  practice.  More  blood  waa  again  and  again 
taken ;  and  at  each  outlet,  nature  acquired  freah  vigor.  The  inflam« 
mation  gave  way,  and  the  padent  reeorered.  Near  a  year  afterward 
Kentish  saw  his  patient,  who  was  then*  at  sixty  years  of  age,  a  mon- 
ument of  the  benefiu  of  science,  and  of  moral  courage  (§  892}  i, 
998,  1001). 

Dr.  Borland,  a  hospital  surseon  at  St.  Dominffo  in  1796  and  1797, 
cast  away  the  tonic  and  stimnTant  plan  which  had  prevailed,  and  em- 
ployed bloodletting  and  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  ulcere  By 
these  means  *'  he  often  succeeded,"  saya  Jackson,  "  even  in  persons 
who  were  emaciated  to  the  last  degrees  of  emaciation  by  the  contin- 
uance of  the  disease''  ((  992,  a). 

1007,  c.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  parallel  nature;  only  more  il-* 
lustrative  of  the  safetv  and  utility  of  bloodletting  in  enfeebled  states 
of  the  constitution,  where  disease  may  demand  the  remedy  in  more 
robust  subjects.  It  is  a  case  of  diaheiet,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  the 
^  Cyclopaeaia  of  Practical  Medicine."  The  subject,  a  bay,  was  re- 
duced by  the  disease  to  a  feeble  and  emaciated  stale.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  209  ounces,  or  thirteen  pounds, 
« within  fifty-one  days.  The  operation  was  repei^ed  twelve  times ;  so 
that  each  bleeding  of  this  emaciated  boy  averaged  seventeen  ounces. 
The  result  of  it  was,  a  rapid  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  and 
a  return  to  his  plough  ((  992,  b), 

1007,  d.  Again :  "  A  lady,"  says  Dr.  Wardrop,  "  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, had  b^n  greatly  debilitated,"  &c.  **  She  was  emaciated,  vad 
BO  feeble,  that  her  recovery  was,  by  those  around  her,  considered  hope- 
less. She  had  a  distinct  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  her  pulse,  which  at  first  gave  the  impression  of  great  languor,  on 
more  minute  examination,  was  very  contracted,  feeling  like  a  thread, 
and  incompressible,  while  the  heart's  action  was  vigorous.  Bloodlet- 
ting was  immediately  resorted  to,  though  with  hesitation,  by  the  med- 
ical attendants.  No  sooner  had  a  few  ounces  of  blood  flowed  from 
the  vein,  than  the  pulse  began  to  rise  and  acquired  volume,  and  up 
ward  of  twenty  ounces  were  abstracted  before  its  vigor  was  sub- 
dued."     Recovery  then  went  on  progressively  (§  997). 

1008,  The  foregoing  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  (§  1007),  which 
are  eommon  in  the  walks  of  the  profession,  concur  in  showing  that 
medicine  is  a  science  of  principles,  and  that  a  general  treatment  is 
universally  applicable  to  inflammadon  at  all  stages  of  its  existence, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Bloodletting  may  not  always  be  an  i^ 
propriate  remedy;  but  a  low,  or  non-stimulant  diet,  may  be  the  prin- 
cipal antiphlogistic  means  (§  752-756,  960,  975  c,  1006  b). 

Of  BloodleUing  in  Infancy  and  Old  Age. 

I  shall  now  devote  a  brief  consideration  to  the  applicability  of 
bloodletting  to  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  of  old  age ;  especiaUy  with 
a  view  of  presenting  the  experience  of  a  few  able  practitioners. 

1st  Of  BloodleUing  in  Infancy. 

1009,  a.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents,  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  disease,  is  more  or  less  modified 
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ISff  die  phonological  pepuliaridbs  that  are  inddent  to  the  wdH-nmrked 
stages  of  life  (§  153-159,  574,  &(«).'  -    .  '  «  ■         • 

1009,  h,  *Th^fte  pe<niliari!ieB  ^.stroi^l^pron^anoed  in  ilffailcy; 
and;  when  speakinflpof  that  perioa  of  life,  it  waa  s^en  thaf  diseasea  are 
^  nuAed  tigc  great  sKtiyity,  a^  hy^  a  rapid  progress  {f  5f76):  Hsoce  il 
is  obvious  that  ihere  should  be  a  correspondii)g  promp^phide  of  treflO  • 
menL  and  With  remedies  (hat  qmiI^^  their  kupre^iex\  speedily  and  pro- 
foungly.  ^itt  it  was  al^  siid,  tbaU  nature  is  nt>w  strongly  inchnect 
to  the  restorative  process,  and  ftiat  tbere^  great  suscepl&ility  to  the 
action  of  remedial  agents.  For  these  reas<jbs,  Uierefore,  the  same 
remedies  operate  with  greater  effect  than  at  adult  age ;  so  that  in 
many  cases  where  general  blaodletting  would  be  indispensable  at  the . 
latter  age,  leeching  may  be  equally  efficient  in  infancy ;  or  an  emetic, 
or  a  cathartic,  perhaps,  may  effect  what  loss  of  blood  could  alone 
achieve  in  later  life  (§  1008). 

1009,  c.  But,  where  bloodletting  is  demanded  by  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy, there  is  no  age  at  which  it  is  better  borne,  and  none  at  which 
its  early  application  is  so  important  It  may  be  also  said,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  ^at  either  general  or  local  bleedinfi^  is  indispensable  in  all 
the  grave  internal  inflammations  of  infantile  life ;  and  that  the  general 
method  should  always  be  practiced  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and 
cerebral  congestions  of  this  aee,  as  of  all  others  (§  974).  In  similar 
affections  of  other  organs,  leeching  is  generally  preferable  itk  early  in- 
fancy, as  indicated  under  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  227  i,  926). 

1010,  a.  The  annals  of  medicine  abound  with  the  best  experience 
in  favor  of  bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  infants. 

Sydenham  remarks,  that,  ''bloodletting  maybe  as  safely  performed 
in  young  children  as  in  adults,  and  in  some  of  their  diseases  there  is 
no  curing  them  without  it." 

1010,  b.  Rush  was  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatory diseases  at  all  stages  of  infancy.  "  It  is  more  necessary," 
he  says,  "  in  the  diseases  of  infants,  than  in  adults"  (§  1017,  c). 

1010,  c.  Piorry  carries  bloodletting  in  the  cerebnd  inflammations 
and  congestions  of  infants  to  a  great  extent,— entirely  beyond  any 
thing  which  I  have  witnessed ;  quite  as  far  as  quinia  in  his  treatment 
of  indurated  spleen  (§  892,  k).  He  employs  from  one  to  several  ven- 
esections, and  twenty  to  fifly  leeches  to  the  head,  with  purgatives, 
&c.  This  is,  doubtless,  excessive  ;  but  such  is  the  fatality  of  infantile 
phrenitis,  and  such  the  ability  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, that  the  remedy  should  have  no  limit  short  of  affording 
relief  (§  974,  992  b).  Again,  it  is  the  experience  of  this  distinguish- 
ed observer  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  that,  "  in  many  young 
children  affected  with  trachitis,  large  evacuations  of  blood  have  en- 
feebled them  but  little;"  though  ''excessive  hemorrhage  has  sometimes 
produced  convulsions."  But,  I  have  doubts  of  Piorry's  authority  (§ 
892,  A:).  .  .  .  • 

1010,  J.  Evanson  and  Maunsell  think,  "that  in  the  child,  more 
particularly,  bleeding  is  required  in  the  first  stage  of  all  acute  inflam- 
mations. It  may  be  practiced  with  safety  in  the  yonngest  infitet,  pro- 
vided we  hold  in  view  the  relation  between  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient"  "  The  buffing  of  the  blood,"  say 
they,  "  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  child ;  as  we  have  diseases  absolute- 
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It  vequirirtg  bleedipe  ifi»g»9  ciotip»  broflchitifi,  ice),  whicb  l»Uom  pi«* 
miee  th»  appearange  iu  question.''    •  '  *   .    . 

1611.  It  18  uaneoessanr  ta  muUipiv  bxamplet  of  tbQ  fofegoing  tx- 
periflnce.     Tb^  aopuiia  ii^  the  aicmves  of  medicine.    Eyea-atan 
farlj  0ra  of  the  nty  bloadletting*  waa  pusticed  as  Yearlds^ly  m  ioho- 
m  cy,  as  if  was  ^  adult  age» 

1012.  As  to  rav  o#n  faaUts,  tkey  haye  b§en  alwaya  uitifcrml}  one 
Way.  Where  innattmation  has  -afTecte A  an^  important  ergan,*  <yr  has 
been  otbeitptse  attended  wiA  daiiger|«nd  it  tfeeiped  not  likely  to  yield 
at  once  to  milder  means,  I  have  taken  no  xiski  but  have  resorted,  with- 
out delay,  to  the  remedium principale ;' nbr  have  I  ever  had  occaBioR 

.  to  regret  a  practice  which  I  would  so  earnestly  commend  to  other? 
(S  576,  e).       . 

1013.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lommius  is  right  in  the 
opinion,  that, 

'*  It  is  much  more  eligible  to  snatch  a  child,  by  means  of  bloodlet- 
ting, from  imminent  danger  of  death,  however  the  strength  may  he 
wasted,  than  to  let  him  perish  by  the  violence  of  the  fever." 

2d.  OfBhodUtHng  in  Old  Age. 

1014.  Here,  again,  as  every  where  else,  we  find  that  physiology 
lends  its  powerful  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  agrees  with  the 
most  enlightened  experience.  Old  age  is  but  a  summary  expression 
of  all  the  natural  obstacles  which  have  accumulated  in  the  way  of  the 
organic  functions,  and  which  are  about  to  arrest  them  forever  (§  580- 
584,  633).  The  properties  of  life  are  now  most  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing; any  of  the  lesions  by  which  they  are  invaded  at  earlier  ages. 
They  are  approaching  their  natural  extinction,  and  are  readily  abol- 
ished by  disease.  They  are  crippled  by  physical  causes  of  their  own 
production,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary 
effects  of  remedial  agents.  Changes  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition are  slowly  determined, — save  only  by  that  remedy  which  makes 
its  powerful,  instantaneous,  and  simultaneous  impression  upon  the 
main  instruments  of  vital  action  throughout  the  body.  In  evexy  part 
the  properties  of  life  sustain  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  from  loss  of 
blood.  Their  condition  is  directly  and  instantly  altered  in  the  instm- 
ments  of  disease,  and  this  alteration  is  maintained  by  the  new  sympa- 
thetic influences  which  are  determined  by  other  parts  (§  514,  A),  as 
well  as  by  the  continued  operation  of  a  diminished  volume  of  blood, 
and  an  equalized  circulation.  The  secretions  break  forth  ere  we  bind 
up  the  arm ;  and  thus  nature  comes  to  our  aid  by  another  efficient  pro- 
cess (§  862,  863).  It  is  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the  ^eat 
revolution  begun  in  every  part,  it  may,  and  often  does,  termmate 
speedily  in  health. 

In  the  formidable  diseases  of  old  age,  therefore,  the  remedies  must 
be  such  as  shsJl  reach  profoundly  the  properties  and  actions  of  life, 
^d  reach  them  without  delay.  Such  as  would  be  insufficient  in  youth 
must  surely  fail  when  declining  nature  is  least  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  art. 

1015.  a.  The  foregoing  conclusions  are  amply  corroborated  by  a 
large  and  enlightened  experience,  which  equally  demonstrates  tha 
OTOundless  nature  of  the  prevailing  objections  to  bloodletting  in  all  the 
diseases  of  old  age ;  save  only  those  apoplectic  affections  in  which  the 
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syMem  umy  lye  least  abl^  to  sustaiu  the  shock  4>f  the*  operation  (§ 
990).  .   .  ■ 

In  the  Mm>de  VAcad.  Roy.  de  Med.^  1840,  is  a  report  by  M.  Prus, 
Belting  forth  the  safety  and  advantages  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  ex-, 
tonsively  in  the  inflammatory  afl^ctions  of  tbe  aged  occupants  of  the 
t\^  immense  establishments,  tfie  J^ospice  de  la  VieHlesie,  and  Bicetrey 
He  elso  adds,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  chcuges  which  the  arteries 
undergo  in  aged  people,  we-^hould  «Jwiys  examine  tha  state  of  the 
pulse  at  the  heart  "  How  often,"  he  says,  •/  have  patients;  whose 
radial  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular,  but  whose  heart  announced  an 
energetic  action,  bpen  bled  with  the  highest  advantage,  and  thus  pre- 
served from  a  speedy  and  otherwise  inevitable  death  !**  • 

1015,  b.  Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  Hourman  and  D^chambre 
in  their  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  old  women  of 
La  Salpitriere ;  and  M.  Piorry  beara  his  testimony,  that  aged  men 
bore  the  same  abundant  bleeding  {dea  taignees  abondantes)  as  the  old 
women  of  Salpetriere. 

.  1016.  Such,  tHen,  is  enlightened  hospital  experience,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  such  experience.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if 
bloodletting  be  thus  admissible  and  important  with  the  aged  inmates 
of  public  infirmaries,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  distinction  which 
has  been  set  up,  in  a  general  sense,  between  hospital  and  private  pa- 
tients, and  which  enjoins  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  m  one  case 
where  it  admits  of  bloodletting  in  the  other  (§  752-756). 

1017,  a.  But,  since  "  experientia  docet,"  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
to  be  informed  circumstantially  of  what  has  happened,  in  the  way  of 
experience,  in  the  private  walks  of  the  profession. 

Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  Trallian,  and  other  ancients,  advocated 
bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  old  aee.  "  In  bleed- 
uig,"  says  Celsus,  ''the  physician  should  not  consider  so  much  the 
age  as  the  strength  of  the  patient." 

1017,  b.  We  are  told  by  Wepfer  that  it  is  a  very  prevailing  custom 
among  the  Swiss,  even  at  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  to  resort  to 
bloodletting  once  a  year,  or  oflener,  as  a  prophylactic. 

*^  I  admonish  yon,"  says  Vitel,  "  against  the  advice  of  those  physi- 
cians who  would  dissuade  you  from  bleeding  the  aged,  who  may  be 
the  subjects  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  fevers.  The  fear  of  debility 
is  unfounded.  Bloodletting  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  the  young, 
and  not  less  beneficial." 

F.  Hoffmann  remarks,  '*  Communis,  Bed  pessimus  error  est,  sstatem 
senilem  plane  non  ferre  sanguinis  subtractiones,  quasi  vero  in  gpran- 
daevis  non  redundaret  sanguineus  latex,  ut  potius  ejus  et  virium  de- 
fectu  laborarent."  ''  In  senili  state  magis  necessaria  sanguinis  missio, 
quam  alia  ad  morbos  grandsevis  familiares  arcendos,"  etc.  "  Vense- 
sectio  sepius  senibus  utilissima,  imo  ad  longesvam  vitam  confert." 
"  Complura  certe  memoria  teneo  exempla  senum,  qui  ad  nonagesimum 
annum  fere,  salvi,  incolumes  et  a  morbis  estate  provectis  familiaribusc 
immunes  vixerunt,  m>2o  venasecHonu  remedio,  bis  per  annvm'admisso" 
**  Id  quod  etiam  a  me  in  peculiari  dissertatitme,  De  Magna  Vena  see^ 
tionis  ad  vitam  sanam  et  longam  Remedio,  assertum  est  ac  demon- 
strandum."— Opera^  t.  i.,  p.  135,  455,  456. 

Forestus  bled  the  aged  equally  without  hesitation,—'*  firmus  puer, 
et  robustus  senex,  tuto  curantur." 

Ccc 
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Van  Swiefeen,  th^able  practitioner  and  learned  commeiAitor,  aon- 
aiders  bloodletting  as  important  m  the  extremes  of  age,  as  at  the  ia* 
termediate  periods. 

Finally,  all  the  beat  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeendi  cen- 
Ittries  advocate  bloodletting  for  the  iaflammatory  and  febrile  diseaseSi 
not  only  of  middle  age»  but  at  the^exlremes  of  life.  They  protset, 
also,  against  arresting  spontaneous  hemorrhaffes,  even  when  occucrmg 
at  advanced  ago.  T\^e  JBrunonians  have  looked  ^on  with  admiratioDi 
when  nature  has  thus  jescued  the  siclt  from  the  evils  of  the  bark  and 
wine  treatment  (§  960,  e). 

1017,  c.  In  latqi  times,  the  records  of  medicine  continue  to  abound 
with  demonstrations  of  the  safety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  the 
inflammations  and  fevers  that  may  befall  old  age. 

From  what  was  stated  of  Rush's  experience  of  bloodletting  in  ia- 
ftncy  (§  1010,  b)f  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  remedy  most  ira* 
porcant  at  the  extremes  of  life ;  for,  in  anodier  work,  he  says,  '*  Expe- 
rience proves  that  bloodletting  is  more  necessary,  under  equal  circam- 
stances,  in  old  age,  than  in  any  other.*' — (See  my  EasaminoHono/IU' 
views,  in  Med,  and  Phys,  Comm,,  vol.  iiL,  p.  76-78.) 

Hosack  deprecates  the  prejudice  which  exists  afpsdnst  bloodletting 
in  old  age. 

Sir  G.  Blane  demonstrates  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  remedy  in 
the  inflammatory  diseases  of  aged  people.  He  states  the  case  of  an 
individual  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  who  was  cured  of  pneo- 
monia  by  free  bloodletting  from  the  arm.  In  another  instance,  a  lady 
of  eighty-two  years,  suddenly  lost,  by  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from 
^e  nose,  a  quart  of  blood,  "  which  was  followed  neither  by  faintnen 
nor  weakness,  bnt  by  improvement  in  health,  in  point  of  vigor  and 
alacrity.'' 

Frank  cured  an  octogenarian  of  pneumonia  by  bleeding  him  viae 
times.  Gui  Patin  cured  his  father  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
by  bleeding  him  freely  fr*om  the  arm,  eight  times.  Frdteau  bled  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  the  extent  of  four  pounds  in  six  days. 

And  thus  might  I  go  on  with  numerous  other  coincident  authorities; 
all  showing  individually,  and  proving  collectively,  that  old  2Lge,p^f^ 
constitutes  no  objection  to  loss  of  blood.  But,  were  there  even  haz- 
ard in  the  remedy,  its  possible  dangers  would  be  incomparably  letf 
tlian  those  of  many  acute  diseases  which  now  so  readily  destroy.  It 
is  no  pretext  that  the  patient  dies  naturally^  when  the  chances  of  life 
are  withheld  by  the  neglect  of  bloodletting. 

Spontaneous  Hemorrhage. 

1018.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  nature  in  her  efforts  to  relieve 
the  system  of  inflammations  and  congestions ;  since  it  is  from  the  va* 
nous  expedients  of  Nature  that  we  derive  many  of  our  best  indications 
of  cure ;  and  the  summary  mode  in  which  she  institutes  the  faemo^ 
rhagic  process,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  protracted  diseases,  are 
alone  conclusive  against  the  Brunonian  doctrine  of  debility,  and  may 
encourage  the  timid  practitioner  in  the  use  of  the  lancet  (§  862,  863, 
890  0,  990  m). 

1019,  a.  John  Hunter  has  seen  several  quarts  of  blood  thrown  ap 
from  the  stomach,  in  a  few  hours,  even  by  emaciated  patients ;  and 
recovery  has  speedily  followed  the  evacuation.    Cases  of  this  nature 
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are  witnessed  by  all  practitioners  of  much  experience.  The  same  im- 
mense quantities  of  blood  are  often  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  in- 
testine ;  breaking  up  the  moBt  formidable  congestive  fevers,  and  chron* 
ie  inflammations  which  have  resisted  all  other  means  of  treatment  for 
years  (§  733  d,  890  e). 

1019,  h,  Lancisi  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  suddenly  lost,  in  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy,  eleven  pounds 
of  blood  from  his  nose,  and  four  more  in  fifteen  days  afterward,  with- 
out any  sensible  failure  of  strength. 

1019,  c  Boerhaave  *'has  known  almost  the  entire  blood  of  the  body 
to  have  been  lost  by  hemorrhage,  and  yet  the  subject  recover." 

1019,^.  Haller  relates  many  examples  of  excessive  hemorrhage. 
In  one  of  his  cases,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost  at  each  menstruation,  for  several  years ;  besides  a  daily  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  arm  for  fourteen  months.  In  another  instance, 
he  states  that  One  thousand  pounds,  or  four  barrels  of  blood,  were  lost 
in  one  year,  or  nearly  three  pounds  daily  for  that  period.  In  another 
there  was  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  of  five  pounds  daily,  for  sixty-two  con- 
secutive days,, or  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  being  prob- 
ably twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  One  more  lost  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ounces,  or  about  thirteen  pounds,  fix>m  his  stomach,  in 
8  single  night,  and  recovered.  Haller,  himself,  lost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces,  or  eight  pounds  of  blood,  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

1019,  t.  Similar  examples  are  constantly  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion, and  a  large  variety  may  be  found  assembled  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries.  They  show  us  that  when  Nature  takes 
the  work  in  hand,  she  does  not  stop  to  calculate  the  ounces,  or  the 
pounds,  but  pushes  on  till  she  has  accomplished  a  rational  purpose. 
^^ Honest  Brunonians,"  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  "have,  of  late,  minutely 
recorded  cases,  to  them  incomprehensible,  where  immense  discharges 
of  blood  have  suddenly  stopped  protracted  fever,  and  left  the  patients 
improved  in  strength"  (§  890,  e), 

1019,yi  Among  the  multitude  of  these  extraordinary  hemorrhagic 
effusions,  it  is  rare  that  death  is  an  immediate  consequence  (§  890,  e\ 
and  rarer  still  where  art  has  superintended  the  loss  of  blood.  In  the 
latter  case,  syncope  comes,  in  good  time,  to  the  aid  of  the  patient ; 
far  sooner  than  in  the  spontaneous  process.  Nor  can  art  imitate  na- 
ture in  the  full  extent  of  her  depletory  system.  The  philosophy 
which  respects  the  difference  in  effects  appears  to  be  this.  When  the 
remedy  is  instituted  by  nature,  the  parts  concerned  in  the  morbid  ac- 
tion are  made  the  instruments  of  relief,  and  the  general  law  of  adap- 
tation is  in  force  (§  137  c,  733  d,  847  g).  The  peculiar  modification  of 
action  upofl  whidi  capillary  hemorrhage  depends,  and  the  influence  it 
exerts  upon  the  system  at  large,  resist  the  earlier  efiects  of  loss  of 
blood  when  artificially  abstracted,  and  where  the  same  peculiarity  of 
action  may  not  exist.  I  have  seen  this  principle  operating  with  various 
effect  in  inflammations,  according  as  they  are  modified  by  remote  caus- 
es, and  according  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  disease,  the  organ  or 
organs  affeeted,  &c.  (§  805,  813). 

1019,  g.  The  more  we  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  loss  of  blood,  the 
more  shall  we  find  her  proclaiming  that  this  is  her  expedient,  beyond 
any  other   by  which  she  attempts  the  removal  of  fearfttl  diseases. 
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Hasmoptysis,  beematamesis,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  intesthial  hemor- 
rhage, are  all  instituted  for  this  purpose.  We  constantly  witness  the 
spontaneous  effort  where  the  properties  of  life  are  so  prostrate  that 
art  looks  on  with  dread  and  amazement ;  and  what  nature  had  thus 
wisely  begun  is  often  declared  to  b^  the  effect  of  a  putrid  disruptioii 
of  the  liymg  body,  and  calls  for  every  ^counteracting  means.  Fortu- 
nately, these  means  sometimes  consist  of  the  lancet,  and  other  anti- 
phlogistie  remedies.  But  this,  with  many,  is  only  where  the  strength 
IS  vigorous,  and  where  it  is  feared  that  unrestrained  nature  may  pos- 
sibly reduce  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  commoa  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage ;  and,  although  in  these  instances  the  blood  be  taken  widk 
a  view  of  astringing  a  suspected  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  Ae  error 
does  not  affect  the  true  philosophy  of  the  case ;  and  when  nature  may 
be  too  "  sparing  of  the  vital  fluid"  to  overcome  the  real  condition  of  the 
lungs,  a  singular  illustration  will  be  obtained  of  a  co-operation  of  the 
lancet,  toward  a  salutary  result,  where  it  had  been  employed  to  de- 
feat the  curative  effort  of  nature. 

1019,  A.  But  error  is  often  committed  in  these  cases.  If  hemor- 
riiage  be  profuse,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  within  the  limit  of 
safety ;  since  the  depletion  proceeds  from  £e  instruments  of  disease. 
A  rapid  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  superadded  to  the  hemor- 
rhage, may  arrest  the  spontaneous  discharge  too  speedily ;  while  that 
which  is  artificially  taken  would  be  more  curative  if  left  to  the  natu- 
ral process.  But,  again,  where  the  spontaneous  discharge  is  small, 
the  lancet  may  be  imperatively  demanded  ;  while  it  is  here  employed 
with  greater  caution  than  in  the  former  cases. 

Of  misapplied  and  excessive  BhodleUing^  "  Morbid  IrritaUm^''*  and 
**  excessive  Reaction  from  Loss  of  Blood** 

1029.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  in- 
vestigated extensively  those  reputed  consequences  of  loss  of  blood, 
which  are. known  as  "morbid  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction"  (vol. 
L,  p.  239-281). 

1021.  We  certainly  meet  with  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature* 
arising  from  improper  bloodletting.  But,  it  is  generdly  too  little,  not 
too  great  a  loss  of  blood,  which  does  the  mischief.  The  untoward  re- 
sults are  owing  to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon 
the  organic  properties,  both  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  agent,  and  by 
the  operation  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  main 
instruments  of  vital  action  (§  965,  b).  The  heart,  in  consequence, 
beats  either  with  greater  frequency  or  greater  force.  This  is  what  is 
denominated  "  irritation*'  and  *'  excessive  reaction,"  and  is  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  too  much  blood  has  been  abstracted ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  loss  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  the&  phenom- 
ena would  have  been  rarely  presented. 

1022.  And  now  to  show  conclusively  that  the  foregoing  consequen-w 
ces  depend  more  or  less  upon  imperfect  bloodletting,  and  a  consequent 
aggravation  of  disease,  it  will  be  found,  as  I  have  shown  extensively 
in  my  former  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  record- 
ed by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  other  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  *'  ex- 
cessive reaction,*'  that  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances, 
as  by  themselves  recorded,  denote  either  the  antecedent  existence  of 
inflammation  and  a  subsequently  exasperated  degree,  or  inflammation 
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Tesultiiig  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or  from  an  antecedent  predisposition. 
The  last  two  causes  may  act  conjointly ;  and,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
too  small  an  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  an  unusual  cause  of  inflamma- 
tion. Excessive  bloodletting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon ;  but,  unlike  too  small  a  loss,  it  may  establish  inflammation  in- 
dependently of  any  antecedent  predisposition. 

1023,  a.  When  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
the  physiological  influences  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
when  it  ensues  upon,  or  is  aggravated  by,  too  small  a  loss  (§  965  b, 
1022).  In  very  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  there  has  been  a  pre- 
existing tendency  to  the  disease ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  morbid  con- 
dition A-eady  established,  but  not  fully  developed.  Thus,  it  is  not  an 
unusual  event,  that  the  physician  abstracts  blood  for  pain  in  the  head, 
or  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  or  for  some  uneasiness  of  breathine.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  is  judiciously  moderate.  But,  there  has  been  an 
accumulating  tendency  to  inflammation ;'  and  the  blood  thus  abstracted 
proves  not  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  case. 
It  releases  and  gives  force  to  the  general  circulation,  and  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Phrenitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleu- 
ritis,  is  the  consequence.  The  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed event;  yet  so  like  inflammation  are  the  consecutive  symptoms,  ' 
that  he  ventures  upon  the  lancet  for  their  relief  But,  the  symptoms 
had  followed  upon  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  decision  is  restrained. 
He  therefore  stops  at  the  very  T>oint  of  mischief,  and  adds  another  im- 
pulse to  disease.  He  may  yet  bleed  again  and  again,  as  the  malady  • 
resists  all  other  agents ;  but  the  same  caution  prevails,  and  the  evil 
increases  at  every  partial  outlet  of  blood. 

These  cases  accumulate  rapidly  upon  the  hands  of  the  unskillful  or 
timid.  Records  are  examined,  and  parallel  examples  are  fqund  to 
abound.  Dissections  are  made,  and  reveal  the  usual  physical  signs 
of  inflammation.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  comes  up,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hall,  tha{  there  is  a  disease  "  exactly  like  inflammation,  but 
totally  different  from  it"  ! 

Just  so  it  is  with  child-bed  women.  There  is  oflen  a  great  ten- 
dency, in  these  cases,  to  local  inflanimations ;  and  these  may  be  more 
or  less  speedily  developed  by  moderate  flooding,  especially  if  there 
have  been  previous  venous  congestion,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
(§  803,  965  h).  Dr.  Hall  has  man^  of  these  examples,  and  were  they 
really  cases  of  simple  irritation,  or  simple  exhaustion  and  excessive  re- 
action from  loss  of  blood,  they  could  not  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  bloodletting  in  disease.  They  should  form  a  class  bv  them*  . 
selves }  designated  as  cases  of  the  morbific  efiects  of  "  excessive  loss 
of  blood"  upon  the  comparatively  healthy  system.  They  nfust,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  to  have  no  bearing  upon  cases  where  bloodletting 
may  have  been  demanded,  and  to  be  worse  than  useless  for  illustrating 
the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  a  remedy.  As  well  might  one  say,  that 
cathartics  shall  not  be  given  in  disease,  or  only  so  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, because  they  may  be  |>emicious  in  health.  And  he,  being  well, 
who  should  physic  himself  in  order  to  be  better,  would  be  mad  in- 
deed, shodtd  he  attempt  to  remove  the  evils  of  his  mistake  by  swal- 
lowing one  dose  af^er  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  bloodletting, 
or  accidental  hemorrhage,  in  health.  If  inflammation  follow  in  the 
latter  instance,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  excessive 
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bloodletting  hare  been  the  exciting  cause,  or  whether  it  did  not 
Bpring  from  a  previous  disposition  to  disease;  since  the  treatment 
will  be  entirely  different  in  tiie  two  cases.  The  former  case  is  raiet 
as  known  from  the  accidental  and  profuse  hemorrhages  that  are  daily 
occurring.  Nor  is  even  simple  irritation  a  common  result ;  the  inju* 
ry  consisting  mainly  in  feebleness.  And  here  I  may  say,  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  diat  the  effects  described  by  Dr.  Hall  as  incident  to 
lying-in  women  rarely  supervene  upon  excessive  flooding ;  thus  show* 
ing  that  in  the  cases  of  disease  the  affection  existed  already,  or  was 
about  takine  place. 

1023,  b.  When,  however,  inflammation  is  actually  induced  by  ex* 
cessive  loss  of  blood,  the  effects  of  tiie  physiological  inflnence#ere  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I  have  set  foith  as  constituting  the  philoso 
pby  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  The  effects  are  morbific  in 
one  case,  but  are  not  so,  or  are  curative,  in  others.  The  modu9  ope* 
randi,  however,  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and,  being  so, 
the  morbific  effect  confirms  my  philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  curative  influences.  In  the  former  case,  an  injury  is  inflicted, 
suddenly,  and  severely,  upon  the  vira  vita  of  all  parts,  and  the  ner* 
vous  influence  is  powerfully  determined  upon  alL  The  brain  suffers 
die  impression  partici^larly ;  and  if  "  irritation,'*  or  *'  excessive  reac* 
tion,"  toUow,  I  know  oi  no  recorded  instance  which  has  not  also  pre* 
sented  the  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation,  either  in  the  brain  or 
some  other  organ.  If  death  ensue,  effusions  of  serum,  or  of  lymph,  or 
disorganization,  &c.,  are  the  concurring  results.  Still,  however,  an- 
other cause,  and  not  the  loss  of  blood,  may  have  produced  tiie  dis- 
ease, and  have  been  overlooked. 

1024,  a.  Dr.  Hall,  who,  particularly,  called  our  attention  to  the 
foregoing  ''  irritation,*'  and  "  excessive  reaction,"  as  fr^uent  efiects 
of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  distinguishes  those  conditions  from  in- 
flammation, concedes  that  "  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  is  not  only 
not  incompatible  with  repletion  and  a  tendency  to  effusion  within  the 
head,  but  it  actually  supposes  that  condition  of  the  encephalon,  when 
long  protracted."  He  also  states  that  leeches  to  the  head  are  one  of 
the  remedies.  So,  too,  will  general  bloodletting  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, but  perhaps  only  temporarily ;  since,  when  inflammation  is  ag- 
gravated or  induced  hy  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  the  modifi- 
ed irritability  of  the  vesseb  may  readily  yield,  at  the  moment,  to  a 
farther  loss,  but  may  soon  obey  the  original  principle. 

1024,  h.  In  my  remarks  upon  the  physiological  effects  of  bloodlet^ 
"  ting,  I  endeavored  to  show  mat,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  carried  to 
a  state  of^syncope,  and  more  especially  to  any  injurious  excess,  the 
greatest  severity  of  its  influence  is  sustained  by  the  bratn  (§  950). 
It  is  to  the  head,  then,  that  we  should  generally  look  for  the  local  inju- 
ry, if  any  attend  the  reputed  cases  of  irritation  and  exhaustion  from 
an  excessive  loss  of  blood.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  stated  by 
the  late  writera  who  have  treated  of  this  subject ;  at  least  in  a  general 
sense. 

1024,  e.  But,  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  of  nd^little  prac- 
tical importance,  it  may  Bq  well  to  have  before  us  Dr.  HalPs  highly- 
descriptive  account  of  tiie  severe  grades  of  what  he  calls ''  exhaustion 
with  excessive  reaction,"  and  as  supplying  the  most  ample  proof  that 
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dke  supposed  eonditioii  is,  in  veaHtj,  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 
Thus: 

*<  The  beating  of  the  temples,'*  says  DnHall,  ^is  at  length  accom- 
panied by  a  thtobbing  pain  of  the  head,  and  the  energies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  brain  are  morbidly  augmented ;  sometimes  there  is  in- 
tolerance of  light,  but  still  more  frequently  intolerance  of  noise  and 
of  disturbance  of  any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  enjoined, 
the  knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to  be  strewed  along  the  payement ; 
the  «leep  is  agitated  by  fearful  dreams,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
awake  or  to  be  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  hurry  of  mind,  sometimes 
almost  approaching  to  delirium ;  occasionally  even  continued  deliri- 
um ;  mote  freouently  there  are  great  noises  in  die  head,  as  of  singing, 
of  crackers,  of  a  storm,  or  a  cataract ;  in  some  instances  there  are 
flashes  of  light ;  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  great  pressure  or 
tightness  in  one  part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull  were  pressed 
by  an  iron  nail,  or  bound  by  an  iron  hoop." 

1024,  d.  Now,  the  foregoing  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Hall  considers 
as  denoting  a  state  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  inflammation,  when  they 
attend  considerable  losses  of  blood,  are  precisely  such  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  cerebral  inflammation  when  induced  by  other  causes.  But, 
as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  conclusion,  this  distinguished  phi- 
losopher reiterates  the  foregoing  account,  and  designates  other  phe- 
nomena not  less  significant  m  cerebral  inflammation,  such  as  ''frequent 
delirium,"  <* hardness  of  pulse,"  "huffy  blood,"  &c. ;  and,  to  give  to 
the  subject  its  utmost  force,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  opini#)s  of  Cook, 
Coke,  Klellie,  Tweedie,  Hammond,  Cox,  and  others ;  all  of  whom 
aeree  in  testifying  to  the  symptoms  that  mark,  exactly,  the  character 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  rTay,  more,  he  allows  this  conclusion,— 
that  they  are  "  attacks  which  resemble  inflammation  of  the  head,  chest, 
or  abdomen,  and  yet  are  totally  different  in  their  nature.*' 

And  then,  as  to  our  author's  excellent  description  of  the  eeneral 
phenomena,  which  he  imputes  to  this  disease  that  is  considered  so  op- 
posite to  ivifl^mmation,  tney  are,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  our 
author's  doctrine. 

1024,  e.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes,  also,  its  corresponding  proof. 
**  The  next  point  for  our  consideration,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  morbid 
effects  of  loss  of  blood,"  says  Dr.  Hall, ''  will  be  that  of  the  organic 
changes  induced  during  the  state  of  sinking.  These  are  chiefly  ob- 
served in  the  brain,  in  the  cavities  of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
bronchia,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  track  of  the  alimentary  canal,  un- 
der the  forms  of  effusion^  csdemaf  and  tympanitis."  At  other  times, 
our  author  admits  of  morbid  redness,  and  absolute  disorganization^  as 
rapid  consequences  of  this  affection,  so  opposite  to  inflammation. 

1024,yi  Such,  indeed,  is  the  entire  coincidence  between  our  au- 
thor's supposed  cases  and  those  of  inflammation,  that  we  are  told  by 
the  author  that  there  is  often  no  other  test  of  their  distinction  than  the 
treatment  which  is  adapted  to  inflammation.  We  must  bleed ;  and 
if  the  patient  bear  it  well, — well ; — ^if  otherwise,  we  must  then  en- 
deavor to  repur  the  wrong.  This  afler-knowledge,  this  dependence 
for  the  diagnosis  upon  the  effelts  of  treatment,  may  hel^  the  under- 
standing ;  but  will  It  be  likely  to  help  the  patient,  or  to  improve  the 
science  1  And  how  is  the  treatment  improved  by  this  species  of  in- 
telligence %    The  greatest  zealot  would  abandon  the  diagnostic  test, 
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if  he  found  it  inJurioi|B.  But,  says  Dr.  Hall,  the  patient  <'  may  be 
greatly  relieyed  by  the  loss  of  blcK)d  ;"  "  the  temporary  relief  which 
foUowB  general  bloodletting  may  be  bo  uniform  as  to  impose  on  the 
inexperienced."     Then  I  maintain  that  the  loss  is  useful. 

1024,  g.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  at  related  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  others, 
where  there  had  been  bloodletting,  we  may  generally  recognize  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  inflammation  independently  of  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  often  of  its  pre-existence ;  and  I  as  sincerely  believe  thkt  farther 
bloodletting  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disease.  In  the  cases 
where  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction,  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
sequent on  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  less  apparent  that,  in 
most  instances,  inflammation  had  already  existed,  or  there  was  a  strong 
predisposition  to  it. 

.  1025.  There  are  few  practitioners  in  the  United  States  who  have 
seen  more  of  bloodletting  than  myself;  and  I  am  therefore  quite  con- 
versant with  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  as  I  have  met  with  them 
in  the  hands  of  others.  In  numerous  instances  where  the  attending 
physician  had  imagined  ''  excessive  reaction,  and  prostration  fix>m  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,"  I  could  discover  nothing  but  the  onward  march 
of  inflammation,  that  called  for  greater  abstractions  of  blood ;  and  that 
this  opinion  was  right  has  been  generally  confirmed  on  resuming  the 
depletive  treatment. 

1026.  Finally,  as  I  have  said  in  the  '*  Commentaries,"  the  rules  for 
bloodletting  which  have  been  propounded  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  others 
of  a  like  n^ure,  are  captivating  by  their  simplicity.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  popularity  of  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
long,  unmolested  sway  of  the  Humoral  Pathology.  A  later  and  more 
universal  example  is  seen  in  the  chemical  views  of  life  and  disease. 

Many  have  imbibed  an  erroneous  impression  that  Dr.  Hall  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and,  as  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall  is  very 
extensively  applicable  to  physicians,  I  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
misapprehension.  Dr.  Hall  advocates  bloodletting  only  in  certain  af- 
fections where  few  would  deny  the  propriety  of  the  rem^y ;  and  in 
such  cases  he  commends  its  liberal  use.  But,  what  he  has  so  far  said 
with  emphasis  has  the  efiect  of  discouraging  its  application  in  the  vast 
class  of  congestive  fevers,  and  depressing  inflammations,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  cases  to  which,  on  general  principles,  he  admits  its  ap- 
plicability. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  his  exclusive  precepts  that  his  purpose  is  at- 
tempted. On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  broadly  aiErms,  that  "  it  is 
diflicult  to  say  whether  more  injury  has  been  done  by  an  undue,  or 
by  an  inefiicient,  use  of  the  lancet."  Such  is  the  bsdance  which  is 
often  struck  by  apparent  advocates  of  bloodletting ;  but,  I  am  still  apt 
to  think,  with  Botalli,  that  "  One  hundred  thousand  men  perish  from 
the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being  timely  employed,  where 
one  perishes  from  excessive  bleeding,  when  prescribed  by  a  physician.^^ 

General  Canclusions  as  to  Bloodletting. 

1027.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  bloodlet- 
ting, I  arrive  at  the  following  gener^^  conclusions : 

1.  That  loss  of  blood  produces  its  direct  and  efficient  impression 
upon  the  vires  vita  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  by  modifying  their 
action. 
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2.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  to-  be  abstracted  relates  directly  to 
the  foregoing  impression. 

3.  That  the  most  salutary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  will,  therefore, 
consist  in  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  full  but  just  impression  upon 
the  vires  vita, 

4.  That,  to  produce  and  maintain  the  forejzoing  impression,  will  re- 
quire the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  ol  blood  in  eyefy  case,  the 
measure  of  which  will  be  the  antecedent  and  resulting  symptoms. 

5.  That  bloodletting  may  add  to  the  force  of  disease  by  coming 
short  of  that  impression ;  or,  it  will  be  injurious  if  carried  to  excess^ 
or  may  even  induce  new  inflammations. 

6.  That  the  local,  and  sometimes  the  general,  abstraction  of  blood 
may  be  remedial  when  inflammation  is  mduced  by  excessiTe  blood- 
letting alone. 

7.  That  bloodletting  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  than  in- 
flammation and  fever. 

8.  That  loss  of  blood  is  equally  safe  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  most 
indispensable,  in  a  general  sense,  in  old  age,  though  not  less  impor- 
tant in  many  diseases  of  infancy. 

9.  That,  when  emi>loyed  as  a  prophylactic,  on  passing  from  north- 
em  to  tropical  countries,  it  must  be  with  such  moderation  as  shall  not 
increase  irritability ;  and  then  only  in  the  plethoric  and  robust. 

10.  That  general  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  operate  upon 
common  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  modified  in  each  mode  of 
abstracting  blood.  That  cupping  is  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween general  bloodletting  and  leeching. 

11.  That  general  bloodletting  is  a  far  more  important  remedy  than 
leeching;  and  that,  while  cases  constantly  arise  in  which  the  latter 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  former,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  general  bloodletting  cannot  take  the  place  of  leeching.  That 
cupping  will  sometimes  answer  the  purposes  of  either,  and  may  be, 
though  rarely,  better. 

12.  That  the  brain  has  a  peculiar  allotment  in  the  effects  of  loss  of 
blood;  and^that  inflammation  of  this  organ  will  generally  sustain  a 
greater  loss  than  any  other.  That  there  are,  however,  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  brain,  as  in  some  cases  of  mania,  the  delirium  of  drunk- 
enness, and  especially  apoplexy,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  nervous  influence  to  the  organic  powers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  influence  is  determined  by  loss  of  blood,  its  abstraction 
may  be  either  inadmissible,  or  must  be  practiced  with  great  circum- 
spection. 

13.  That  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  occurring  at  adult  age,  should 
not  be  restrained,  unless  manifestly  proceeding  to  excess. 

"  Tratht  like  a  single  point,  eicapei  the  lifi^ht, 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ; 
Bat  what  resembles  trath  is  soon  descried. 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  ezf^ided  wide."— 'Pomtrit. 
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upon  which  iU  Action  depende,  p.  315. 

Allotropism, 
^plied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
tife,  p.  99,  4  191  d. 

Aloes.  See  Cathartics,  Thbrapeutics, 
Vital  Habit,  and  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. 

Altinb  Discharorb, 
in  their  relation  to  disease,  p.  452-456, 
4  694,  694i. 

Alkaloids  of  Cinchona, 
their  therapeutical  uses,  p.  593-407. 

Alteratiybs, 
all  things  such,  moral  and  physical, 
which  are  capable  of  changing  the 
existing  condition  of  the  vital  states, 
p.  542,  4  854  e;  p.  662-666,  4  895- 
901. 
in  large  doses  or  degrees  their  reme- 
dial or  morbific  effects  may  be  speedy 
and  profound ;  in  small  and  frequent- 
ly-repeated doses  or  degrees,  the 
same  effects  may  be  only  gradually 
established,  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  plan  of  organic  nature, 
p.  89,  90,  4  188-188^  b;  p.  107-110, 
4  226-232 ;  p.  122,  4  240 ;  p.  210,  4 
387 ;  p.  214-217,  4  393-399  ;  p.  222- 
227,  4  409  c-411 ;  p.  230-232, 4  421- 
424;  p.  250,  251,  4  441  e;  p.  260- 
265,  4  445^447  b ;  p.  272,  273,  4  447 
A;  p.  280, 4 449 12;  p.  283-287, 4  452- 
458 ;  p.  290,  4  462,  463 ;  p.  295,  4 
476  a;  p.  323-^32,  4  498/-500;  p. 
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335-341»  ^  512-514 ;  P.  M4,  MS, 
^Sl6d,  No.  6 ;  p.  364-369,  ^  546- 
564 ;  p.  423,  ^  659,  660 ;  p.  426,  ^ 
666 ;  p.  428,  ^  672  ;  p.  541,  ^  854a, 
h;  p.  542,  ^854  c-^;  p.  644,  ^  857  ; 
p.  545,  «  859  b;  p.  547,  ^  863  i  ;  p. 
547-550,  «  863  b^ ;  p.  552,  «  867 ; 
p.  554,  ^  871 ;  p.  656,  657,  ^  873 ;  p. 
562,  ^  888  f;  p.  567-669,  ^  889  U 
mm;  p.  577,  i  890  o;  p.  679;  p. 
698.400,  4  892  li ;  p.  662-666,  ^  895- 
901 ;  p.  666-670,  ^02  c-4ii ;  p.  679- 
681,  4  905  ;  p.  703-711,  ^  940-952  ; 
p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  726,  ^  961  c-e ; 
p.  732,  733,  «  973-974. 
Akknokbh<xa.       See    Emmbwaoooubs, 

Utbrinb  Aobitts,  and  Ekoot. 
Analogies, 

between  Animals  and  Plants.  See 
Plants. 

between  semen  and  all  other  vital 
agents,  p.  44-49,  ^  72-80;  p.  84,  ^ 
175  6;  p.  331,  ^600  0. 

between  the  nenroos  power  and  all 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107-1 11,^  226- 
2331 ;  p.  662, 663,  ^  896.  See,  also, 
Nbbtqus  Powkb. 

between  Vital  Principle  and  Mind  and 
Instinct,  p.  84,  ^  175  b ;  p.  88,  ^  183, 
184 ;  p.  89,  ^  186 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  c ; 
p.  112-125,  ^  234-246 ;  p.  370,  ^  667, 
568. 

between  Vital  Properties,  p.  97-99,  ^ 
190-191 ;  p.  100,  ^  197-200 ;  p.  102, 
^  203 ;  p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p.  105,  ^  220 ; 
p.  107-110,  i  226-232;  p.  112,  ^ 
234  6. 

remote,  but  illastratiye,  between  the 
Vital  Principle  and  the  "  Imponder- 
ables," p.  92-95,  ^  188f  d;  p.  112- 
122,  ^  234-238. 

between  all  Physical  and  Moral  Causes, 
in  their  relation  to  Life,  p.  44-49,  ^ 
72-80 ;  p.  62-68,  ^  136-152 ;  p.  84, 
f  157  b,  e ;  p.  92-95,  ^  188|  d  ;  p.  96, 
^  189  e  ;  p.  97,  ^  190 ;  p.  104,  ^  215 ; 
p.  107-111,  ^  225-2331 ;  p.  113-122, 
4  234-240 ;  p.  250,  251,  ^  441  c ;  p. 
296,  4  476  e ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600 ;  p. 
356-358,  4  626  £{ ;  p.  36a-370,  ^  535- 
568 ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  543,  4 
857 ;  p.  577,  ^  890  o ;  p.  579,  580,  ^ 
890i  d;  p.  597,  4  892  c;  p.  631,  ^ 
892}  ;  p.  645-647,  ^  893  c,  d;  p. 
662-666, 4  895-901 ;  p.  669,  ^  902  A  ; 
p.  670,  4  902  m  ;  p.  679-683,  ^  905 ; 
692-694,  4  914-923  b ;  p.  698-709, 
4  929-951 .  See,  also.  Remedial  Ac- 
tion and  Vital  Agents. 
Analogies,  False, 

productive  of  error,  p.  10,  ^  6^  a ;  p. 
43,  4  67;  p.  84,  4  175  e;  p.  90-95, 
4  188  i;  p.  132,  138,  ^  289-292 ;  p. 
167-173,  4  360;  p.  182,  4  850}  g; 


Analogies,  False— con/tniMiI. 

p.  238-245,  4  438  b-AiO  e;  p.  618» 
619,  4  823,  824. 
Analogy, 
the  great  basis  of  science,  p.  12,  ^  6i 
/;  p.  183,  «  350^^. 
Analysis,  Chemical, 
its  limits,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  15,  f  lAh;  p. 
16,  ^Ib;  p.  18,  4  18  i;  p.  24,  M^ ; 
p.  25,  4  44;  p.  27-29,  «  63,  64;  p. 
221,222,4409  6;  p.  228,  4417 «. 
Anastomosis, 

its  uses,  p,53, 494;  p. 54, 66, 4 109^-117. 
Anatomy, 
uses  of,  p.  3,  4  2 ;  p.  60-78,  4  83-163. 
the  basis  of  medicine,  p.  3,  4  >  ^  >  P- 

60^73,  4  83-163. 
teaches  nothing,  jter  m,  in  phynoloffy, 
pathology,  or  therapeutics,  p.  8,  4  2 
e;  p.  60,  4  83  €;  p.  59,  60,  4  131. 
Anatomy,  Mobbid, 

its  uses,  dec,  p.  466-463. 
Animalcula, 

their  uses,  p.  15,  4  14  b. 
Animals,  Food  op, 
of  an  organic  nature,  p.  16,  4  17 ;  p. 

17-20,  4  18. 
can  not  be  indicated  by  chemical  analy- 
sis, p.  17-20,  4  18 ;  p.  219-222,  4 
409;   p.   236,    4  433.      See,    also. 
Plants. 
Animal  Functions,  p.  280-362,  4  450- 
634. 
consist  of  SeruaUoH,  Sympathy,  Volun- 
tary Motion,  and  the  mental  and  tis- 
stinctive,  p.  126,  4  260. 
Animal  Hbat, 
organic,  and  chemical,  philosophy  of, 

p.  234r-279,  4  433^448. 
chemical  basis  of,  p.  238,  4  438  i-<{; 

p.  276,  277,  4  447^/. 
organic  basis  of,  p.  271,  4  447/;  p. 
273,  4  447  A ;  p.  662,  663,  4  896. 
See,  also,  Combustion. 
Animal  Kingdom, 
dependent  on  the  inorganic,  p.  16, 4  9 ; 
p.  16,  4  14  c;  p.  23,  4  86,  37;  p.  %i, 
4  41,  42  ;  p.  25,  4  43  ;  p.  135-188,  4 
80a-303i. 
dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
p.  15,  4  10,  13,  14;  p.  16,  4  17;  p. 
135-139,  4  300-308^. 
its  peculiar  properties,  p.  88, 4  184 ;  p. 
106,  4  223.    See,  also,  Sensibility, 
and  Nbbvous  Powbb,  and  Sensa- 
tion and  Sympathy,  and  Plants. 
Animal  Life, 
founded  upon  organic  life,  p.  63,  4  98- 
108;  p.  54,  4  108,  110,  111 ;  p.  56, 
4  114-117;  p.  143-146,  4  322-326. 
See,  also,  Livb,  and  Oboanic  Lipb. 
Animal  Magnetism, 
who  its  advocates  are,  p.  77,  4  167  /; 
p.  187,  4  8601  H;  p.  534,  4  844;  and 
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Animal  Magfnetism— con/tmiA^. 

▼WW,  Oct.,  1846,  p.  476-^7.  Also, 
ihid^t  p.  428-458,  or  Medicine  Relap9' 
ing  into  ihe  Dark  Ages. 

its  deceptive  nature,  p.  77,  i  167/, 
note. 

how  it  may  sometimes  operate,  p.  534, 
^844. 

hearing,  seeing,  t^ing,  one  or  all, 
show  that  perception  is  awake,  and 
that  the  skin,  nerves,  &c.,  equally 

.  feel  when  cut,  pricked,  &c.,  or  when 
teeth  are  extracted ;  while  connected 
speech  evinces  the  full  operation  of 
the  will,  judgment,  reflection,  per- 
ception, memory,  the  understand- 
ing. That  is  a  test,  as  are,  also, 
the  established  laws  in  Physiology, 
p.  77,  note.  Consult,  likewise,  the 
physiological  law  as  pronounced  in 
the  harmonious  and  progressive  de- 
▼elopment  of  all  the  senses  in  in- 
fimcy,  and  Sohnambulism,  and  Rba- 

•ON. 

firmness  of  purpose  and  mental  ex- 
citement will  enable  most  people, 
especially  in  health,  to  endure  suf- 
fering without  complaint  The  for- 
mer operates  throng  the  will  alone, 
and  does  not  diminish  or  prevent 
suffering;  the  latter  by  subduing 
common  sensibility,  and  thus  remov- 
ing and  even  preventing  pain,  as 
seen  in  subsidence  of  toothache  at 
the  approach  of  the  dentist,  and  in 
the  subsequent  little  suffering  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  extraction, 
p.  77,  note;  p.  124,  «  243 ;  p.  534,  ^ 
844;  p.  588,  589,  ^  891  m.  See, 
also,  Sensibility,  Sensation,  and 
the  Nbbvous  Powbb. 

AlIXMALS  AND  PlaNTS, 

their  fundamental  distinction,  p.  15,  ^ 
11  ;  p.  17-20,  M8;  P-  135-ld9»  ^ 
303-d03|.    See,  also,  Plants. 
their  Composition,  p.  15,  ^  12.    See 
Compobition. 
Antimont,  Tabtarized.     See  Thera- 
peutics, Remedial  Action,  Vital 
Habit,    Sudoripics,   Emetics,   and 
Expectorants. 
Antispasmodics,  p.  59<M(93. 
Appropriation,  or  Nutrition  and  Se- 
cretion, 
laws  of,  p.  217-237. 
Aroumbntatitb  Discussion, 
some  common  ground  necessary  to,  p. 
401,  ^  632  b.    See,  also,  Oroanio 
Chemistry,  its  Recommendations. 
Arsenic,  p.  607-612.    See,  also,  Inflam- 
mation. 
Artrrirs, 
experiments  to  determine  the  Prineiple 
upon  wkieh  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and 


Artenes — continued. 

Arteries  depends,  p.  295-801.     See 
Heart  and  Arteries. 
experiments  relative  to  the  Arteries  in 
their  connection  vnth  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, p.  80&-310. 
Arterial  Tissue.     See  Tissues,   and 

Structure. 
Assimilation,  p.  134-207. 
Asapcbtida.    See  Antispasmodics,  and 

Expectorants. 
Astringents,  p.  570-578. 
Atheism, 
author* s  refutation  oi,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 
See,  also,  Design. 
Atmosphere, 
primary   source   of  nourishment  to 

plants,  p.  135-139,  ^  303-303^. 
proves  their  creation  before  animals, 
p.  136-138,  ^  303-303^  b,  e.    See, 
also,  Nitrogen,  Animal  Kingdom, 
Animals  and  Plants,  and  Composi- 
tion. • 
Atmospheric  Air, 
necessary  to  all  organic  beings,  p.  21, 
^20. 
Attraction,  Capillary, 
as  applied  to  organic  beings.    See  Ab- 
sorption, and  Capillary  Action. 
Authors, 
their  opinions,  not  themselves,  the  sub- 
jects of  criticism,  p.  6,  ^  4  i;  p.  164, 
155,  4  349  <{ ;  p.  515,  ^  819  i  ;  p.  540, 
^  851  c. 
indicated  as  sources  of  authority,  ihid, 
their  fallacious  statements  may  form 
their  best  refutation,  and  yield  the 
greatest  light  to  truth,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 
p.  38-40,  ^  64/-^;  p.  84-86,  4  175  c 
p.  96,  ^  189  b;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289 
p.  135-139,  ^  303-3031 ;  p.  157-191 
^  360,  851 ;  p.  199-202,  ^  364-376 
p.  220-222,  ^  409  6;  p.  234^-279, 
passim;  p.  433,434,  ^  676  i;  p.  614, 
515,  ^  819. 
Erraium^  p.  155,  line  19  from  top,  for 
their  read  this. 


B. 


Balsams,  Exprctorant, 

when  useful.    See  Expectorants. 
Brlladonna.    See  Narcotics,  and  Aoo- 

NITR. 
BiLR, 

its  mode  of  production,  p.  181,  ^  350|  e. 
Blistrrs.    See  Counter-irritants,  and 

Rrmrdial  Action. 
Blood, 
Author's  theory  of  the  powers  by 

which  it  is  circulated,  p.  208-217. 
chemical  views  of;  p.  18,  ^  18. 
organic  elaborations  from,  each  one 

specific,  p.  18,  ^  18  d;  p.  24-34,  ^ 

40-62 ;  p.  192,  ^  864 ;  p.  216,  ^  898 ; 
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.   p.  222,  ^  409  e;  p.  226,  4  400  A,  t; 

p.  227,  ^411. 
homogeneous,  p.  24,  ^  42,  note ;  p.  25, 

^43. 
composed  of  seventeen  elements,  p. 

24,^2;  p.  26>^48;  p.  226,  ^  409. 
rapidity  of  its  chemical  changes,  p.  29, 

^64  a. 
rapidity  of  its  organic  changes^  p.  233, 

i  427 ;  p.  535,  ^  846 ;  p.  637,  ^  847 

c;p.  710,711,^962. 
decarbonization  of,  a  Tital  function,  p. 

229,  230,  ^  419,  420;  p.  274-278,  ^ 

447f 
not  medicated  by  unaided  Nature,  p. 

631,  ^  839. 
chenUcal  theory  ofiu  Circuiaiion,  p.  167, 

168,  169,  f  360,  Noe.  3,  7,  8,  9  ;  p. 

208,  209,  4  383  a,  ft;  p.  329,  ^  600 n. 
globules  of,  the  "carriers  of  oxygen^*^  p. 

266,  ^441/,p.  266,  ^44Uii,-p. 

276^78,  ^447H,/. 
Blood,  Loss  of, 
ITS  Modus  Opbrandi,  aitd  Appuca- 

TION  TO  DiSBASK,  p.  690-777, 

reUuion  of  the  Nervous  Power  to  iis 
EffecU,  p.  703-711. 

morbid  Irritatioti,  and  Eteessioe  Reac- 
tion from,  p.  772-776. 
Bloodlbttino, 

according  to  tissues  aflhcted,  p.  72, 73, 
M62. 

Author's  theory  of  its  nutdus  operandi, 
how  ftr  orinnal,  p.  691,  ^  906  g. 
Bloodlbttiko,  Qbnbbal,  p.  608-7&. 

OBNBBAL  Am>  PRACTICAL  ObsBRTA- 
TIONS  UPON,  p.  711-777. 

general  Extent  of,  p.  711-724. 

in  Congestive  Forms  of  Disease^  p.  724- 
782. 

in  the  Recognized  Forms  of  li^amma- 
tion,  p.  732-736. 

tn  Simple  Continued  and  Simple  hUeP" 
mittent  Fever,  p.  736-741. 

in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever^  p.  789-741. 

ill  Apoplexy,  p.  741-747. 

general  Experience,  and  Opinions  re- 
specting, dtc.,  p.  747-766. 

in  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,  p.  766-768. 

in  the  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  p.  768-770. 

misappHed,  Excessive,  £c.,  p.  772-776. 

general  Conclusions  as  to  Loss  of  Blood, 
p.  776-777. 
Blood-Root.    See  Expectorants,  and 

Thbrapbutics, 
Blood-tbssbls, 

their  essential  office,  p.  43,  ^  68-71 ; 
p.  64,  ^  109  b;  p.  208-217,  ^  382- 
899  ;  p.  219,  ^  407,  408 ;  p.  223-227, 
(  409  e-411 ;  p.  289,  ^  461^  a. 

their  supposed  chemical  relations,  p. 
43,  M7;  p.  178-181,  ^  360};  p. 
226,^409/. 

the  vhiUf  admit  the  red  globules  through 


Blood-vessels— «oii<tfiii«(L 

moibid  changes  of  irritability,  p.  9$^, 

BlOOD-TBSSBLSv  CAPILLART.      SOO  CaPXL- 

LARiRs,  and  Hrart  and  Artbribs. 

Blur  Pill.  See  Cathartics,  Altbra- 
TiTBs,  Thbbapbutics,  and  Rbhbdul 
Action. 

Bbain, 
or  its  equivalent,  the  Ganglionic  Sys^ 
tern,  in  the  lower  animals.     See 
Nervous    Powbr,   and   Cbrbbro- 
Spinal  System. 
co-operates  with  the  Mind,  or  with  the 
Instinctive  Principle,  p.  123,  $  241  c. 
and  spinal  cord,  not  necessary  to  fcetal 
life,  as  seen  in  the  anencephalus ; 
and  possibly  the  sympathetic,  thoufh 
this  is  probably  indispensable  to  £e 
function  of  the  sphincter  muscles, 
p.  128,^264;  p.  289,  ^  461  i  a. 

Brominb.     See  Iodine,   and  Altbra- 

TXVBS. 


Galohbl.  See  Cathabtics,  Thbbapbu- 
tics, Vital  Habit,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, and  Alteratives. 

Caloric.    See  Calorification. 
an  unexplained  phenomenon  of,   p. 
276-278,^4471/. 

Calorification, 
its  philosophy  investigated,  p.  234-279, 
i  433-448.    See  Heat  of  Animals 
and  Plants,  and  Combustion. 

Camphor.    See  Antispasmodics. 

Cantharidrs.   See  Countrr-irritants. 

Capillaribs  and  Extrrmr  Vessels, 
the  foimer  reservoira  to  the  latter,  p. 

216,  ^  898 ;  p.  483,  4  746  0. 
the  latter,  the  main  instruments  of  life 
and  disease,  p.  42,  ^67;  p.  64^  ^ 
109 ;  p.  216-217,  ^  394-399 ;  p.  218, 
4  404;  p.  219,  ^  407  6 ;  p.  226,  ^ 
410 ;  p.  227,  ^  411 ;  p.  286,  ^  466  a  ; 
p. 289, ^461;  p.322,$498<:;  p. 479, 4 
741  b;  p.  483,  ^  746a;  p.  485,  ^  7jM)a. 
See,  also,  Heabt  and  Arteries. 

Capulart  Action, 
physical  views  of,  subversive  of  aU 
principles  in  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cme,  p.  216,  ^  394 ;  p.  216,  ^  398  ; 
p.  219,  4  407  &  ;  p.  226,  227,  ^  410, 
411 ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a;  p.  486,  ^  760  a. 
that  its  nature  is  strictly  vital  is  shown 
by  direct  experiment,  p.  127,  ^  263; 
p.  134,  ^  293 ;  p.  216,  217,  ^  899 ;  p. 
289,  ^  461i  a;  p.  295-310,  ^  476- 
486 ; — is  shown  by  the  composition 

-  of  the  blood  and  sap,  p.  23,  ^  34,  36; 
— is  shown  by  the  variety  and  exact- 
ness of  secreted  products,  and  oftb* 
er  i^enomena,  p.  23,  ^  37 ;  p.  24, 26, 
4  41-46;  p.  40,  41,  ^  66;   p.  44»  ^ 
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72;  P.S23-227,  $40»^11 ;  p.  479,  ^ 
741  b ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ; — and  is  shown 
by  the  light  of  analog  as  reflected 
from  all  sensible  motionB  in  organic 
and  animal  life.  See  Capillasiss, 
Plants,  ANALOoist,  Nbstous  Pow- 
BSy  and  Sympathy.    See,  also,  An- 

80EPTI0N,    BLOOD-YBSSBLfl,    PoWBKS 

WHICH  CiBCULATB  THB  Blood,  and 

EXPBKIVBNTS     TO     DBTBRMINB     THB 

Laws  op  thb  Vital  Fuhctiohs,  and 
Rehboial  AonoN. 
Capillaby  Attraction.    See  Capillaby 

Action,  dec. 
Cabbon, 
its  elimination  fhim  the  blood,  a  vital 
fonction,  p.  236,  287,  ^  437.    See, 
also,  Mucous  Tissub. 
theory  of  its  combustion  in  the  animal 
organism,  as  it  respects  the  genera- 
tion of  heat,  p.  230,  ^  434,  436 ;  p. 
238-248,  ^  438-^440;  p.  276-298,  ^ 
447  e-447|. 
theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  167, 
168,  169,  ^  860,  Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9 ;  p. 
208,209,^883;  p.  329,  ^600  «. 
^    theory  of  its  combustion  in  producing 
inflammation,  p.  160,  ^  360,  No.  10 ; 
p.  176»  177,  ^360}  0,  360|  e;  p.  262, 
«441,c. 
Carbonic  Acid, 
a  food  of  plants,  p.  186-139,  4  303  o- 

808}. 
agency  of  lig^t  in  its  decomposition, 
p.  93,  ^  188^  d;  p.  163-167,  ^  360, 
Nos.  64-77. 
its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  229, 

i  418,  410;  p.  274-278,  ^  447i 
its  supposed  connection  with  animal 
heat    See  Calobipication. 
Castob  Oil.    See  Cathabtics,  and  The- 

BAPBUTXCS. 

Catalysis, 
applied  to  organic  processes,  p.  48,  $ 
67 ;  p.  178-181,  «  860|  a-360i  e ;  p. 
226,^409;. 
conflict  between,  and  the  mooing  molt- 
euU,  or  the  rival  doctrines  of  the 
Laboratory,  p.  226,  ^  409  ;.•  See, 
also,  Pbotbin. 
Catbohu.    See  Astbingbnts. 
Cathartics,  p.  663-670. 
physiology  of  their  operation  and  in- 
fluences, p.  889,  ^  614/;  p.  647-660, 
4  868  d;  p.  668-670,  ^  889.    See, 
also,  Rbmbdial  Action. 
•     most  appropriate  time  for  their  admin- 
istration, p.  664>  ^  871 ;  p.  670,  ^ 
889  n;  but  the  same  rule  does  not 
apply  equally  to  emetics,  p.  649, 660, 
$868  4i. 
Causbs, 
their  knowledge  important,  p.  4»  4  8, 
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4;  p.  80,  ^  169  d;  p.  120,  «  236, 

236;  p.  434,436,  ^  679,  680. 
to  be  sought  through  their  phenomena, 

p.  10,  11,  4  6i  ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  112 

-121,  ^  284  £-237 ;  p.  182,  ^  360|  g  ; 

p.  434,  ^  679 ;  p.  466,  467,  ^  699. 
undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 

5,^  4  b. 
Causes,  Proximate  ob  Pathological,  p. 

427-434. 
Causes,  Remote,  op  Disease,  p.  414-427. 
Causbs,  Final, 
have  led  to  important  discoveries  in 

medicine  and  astronomy.    See  De- 
sign. 
Cells, 
characteristic  of  organic  structure,  p. 

61,  ^  84. 
supposed  nucleus  of,  in  ovum,  p.  42,  4 

67;  p.  60,^131. 
Cerebro-Spinal  System, 
iU  LawM  of  Actum,  p.  292-296. 
general  Facta  and  Lowe  relalwe  Uf,  asid 

to  the  Ganglumic,  p.  336^341. 
pervades  all  parts,  p.  64,  4  111-113. 
important  to  coiuplex  organization,  p. 

64,4  111-113;  p.  68,  f  129. 
designed  especially  for  Animal  life,  p. 

66,  4  112.    See  Nbbvous  Powbb, 

and  Sympathy.  . 
Chemical  Physiologists, 
school  of,  p.  6,  4  41 0,  c;  p.  174-191, 

4  360|-351. 
Chemical  Compounds, 
their  simplicity,  p.  28,  4  88 ;  p.  26,  4 

46 ;  p.  26,  4  49,  60. 
Chemical  and  Physical  Views  op  Lipe, 
their  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 

See  Lipe,  God  and  Nature,  and 

Vital  Pbopebtibs  in  the  Elbmbnts 

OP  Matter. 
Chemistry, 
its  proper  vocation,  p.  14,  f  6 ;  p.  27, 

4  63 ;  p.  26,  4  48  ;  p.  207,  4  376}  b. 
its  home  the  Laboratory,  p.  14, 4  6 ;  p. 

203,  4  376 J;  p.  227,  *  447* /. 
contradistinguished  from  Medical  Phi* 

lOBOi^y,  p.  8,  4  6 ;  p.  14,  4  6  ;  p.  19, 

4  18  e;  p.  21-36,  4  20-42;  p.  149- 

207,  4  387-376} ;  p.  234^279,  4  48»- 

448. 
usurps  medical  philosophy,  p.  8,  4  6 ; 

p.  13,  4  6*  a;  p.  202,  203,  4  876*. 
a  problem  for  its  solution,  p.  281, 4^460 

e ;  p.  830,  4  600  fi. 
why  it  fluctuates,  p.  14,  4  6. 
its  limits,  p.  8,  4  6 ;  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  16, 

4  14  &;  p.  16,  4  16;  P-  18>  ^  18;  p. 

24,  M2;  p.  2fi,  «44;  p.  27-29,  ^ 

68,  64;  p.  161,  ^  360,  No.  69;  p. 

202,  203,  ^  376*  ;  p.  229,  ^  438  i. 
the  Author's  opinion  of  its  value,  p. 

133,  ^292;  p.  207,  ^  376}  6. 
as  applied  to  Medicine  illustrates  forci- 
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Chemistry — contimui. 

bly  the  anivenal  maxim,  nt  tutor 
ultra  erepidam,  p.  174-178,  ^  850^ 
860|.   .   ' 

Chemistry,  Mbdical, 
now  and  sixty  years  ago,  p.  8,  f  6. 
errors  of,  why  successfiil,  p.  10, 11,  ^ 
5^  c;  p«  849  d;  p.  302,  ^  876h  P. 
284,  235,  ^  483. 
admits,  to  the  fuH  extent,  the  princi- 
ples of  solidism  and  vitalism,  p.  6,  ^ 
4^  b,  d;  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  22,  ^  29  ; 
p.  26,  Md ;  P-  30-38,  ^  69,  60 ;  p. 
37,  ^  64  a;  p.  167-173,  ^  350,  Nos. 
47-96  ;  p.  189,  ^  350|  n.     See,  also, 
Oroanic  Chkmistrt,  and  Lifb  tn  Us 
connection  with  physical  views. 

Chimistrt,    Oroanio.      See    Organic 
Chkhistrt. 

Childhood, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  875-876,  ^  677. 

CiouTA.    See  Narcotics,  Therapbutics, 
and  Vital  Habit. 

CnrcHONA,  AND  rrs  Alkaloids,  p.  696- 
607,  ^  892. 

CiRCULATIOir  OF  THE  BlOOD, 

OMthor's  theory  of,  p.  207-217,  J  377- 
899. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  167-163,  ^  860, 
Nos.  8,  4,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  176, 
^  360f ;  p.  208,  209,  «  383  a,  h;  p. 
274,  ^  447^  a;  p.  329,  «  500  n. 

mechanical  theory  of,  p.  208,  ^  383  a ; 
p.  210,  ^  887 ;  p.  212,  ^  391. 

animalcuIaT  theory  of,  p.  208,  ^  388  a. 
See,  also.  Capillaries,  and  Capil- 
lary Action. 
Circulation,  Capillary, 

chemical  theory  of^  p.  167,  168,  ^  860, 
Nos.  3,  7, 8,  9 ;  p.  208, 209,  ^  383 ;  p. 
274,  ^  447i  a,  No.  3 ;  p.  329,  ^  600  n. 

physical  views  of,  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  182, 
183,  ^  289-292. 

physiological  experiments  relative  to. 
See  Heart,  Arteries,  and  Plants. 
Circulation,  Portal, 

author*s  theory  of,  p.  207,  ^  879;  p. 
211,  ^390  a;  p.  214,  ^ 392  <;. 
Circulation,  Venous, 

author's  theory  of,  p.  209-212,  ^  884- 
892  a;  p.  214,  ^  392  i. 

and  its  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of 
ve7ums.eongestion.   See  Venous  Con- 
gestion, p.  600-513,  and  Venous 
Tissue,  and  Veins. 
Climate, 

its  physiological  influences,  p.  894-896, 
^616-621. 
Colleges,  Medical.    See  Medical  Edu- 
>  cation,  and  note  there,  Graduates, 

Medical,  and  Defense  or  the  Med- 
ical Profession  of  the  United 
States.  "^ 


Coloctnth.    See  Cathartics,  Tbxia- 

PBUTics,  and  Remedlal  Action. 
Combustion, 

in  Organic  Chemistry,  the  cause  of 
Animal  Heat,  p.  162,  ^  350,  No.  17i ; 
p.  178,^860§/;p.238,4488i^,p. 
289-247,  4  440,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  14, 15, 16, 17, 
19;  p.  276-278,  ^  447i/. 

the  cause  of  the  Vital  Force  or  Vitali- 
ty, p.  164,  ^  349  c  ;  p.  157-170,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  8,  15,  18,  18^,  19, 
31,  32,  36,  37,  38,  89,  40 ;  p.  177, 
178,  ^  860§  /,.  p.  264,  «  441  e;  p. 
274,  ^  447^  a. 

the  cause  of  all  Organic  Motions  and 
Results,  p.  168-170,  ^  350,  Nos.  6, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  16,  19,  31,  32,  86,  37, 
88,  39 ;  p.  176,  ^  860^  A-w ;  p.  177, 
178,  ^  850|  d-f;  p.  208,  ^  283 ;  p. 
264,  ^  440,  No.  10 ;  p.  254,  f  441  e. 

the  cause  of  Voluntary  Motion,  p.  165, 
4849  c;  p.  329,  ^60011. 

the  cause  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  p.  167-168,  ^  360,  Nos.  3,  4, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19 ;  p.  175,  ^  350  iU; 
p.  208,  209,  4  883  a,  & ;  p.  274,  4 
447^  a;  p.  829,  ^  600  n. 

the  cause  of  Fever  and  Inflammation,  p. 
160,  ^860,  No.  10 ;  p.  175,  ^ 350^ A^; 
p.  177, 178„4350| «,/;  p.  262,  ^441  c. 

the  cause  of  Thought  and  Passions, 
p.  155,  §  849  e. 

the  cause  of  Sleep,  p.  829,  ^  500  n. 

the  cause  of  Respiration,  p.  162, 168,  4 
4350,  Nos.  18,  I8i,  19,  dec. ;  p.  248, 
252,  4  441  b,  e. 

the  cause  of  Mortification,  p.  176,  4 
350^  m. 

and  the  cause  of  Death,  p.  178,  4  360, 
No.  46 ;  p.  243,  4  440  ce.  No.  12. 
Composition  of  Oboanic  Beings,  p.  23- 
49,  4  82-82. 

contrasted  with  that  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  4  19-51.    * 

its  requisites,  p.  16,  4  14. 

^ementary  and  proximate,  p.  23,  4  38. 

of  anunals,  nearly  the  same  in  all,  p. 
20,4  18  c;  p.  26,  4  45. 

affected  by  disease,  p.  25,  4  44 ;  p.  87, 
4^82  a. 

mostly  the  same  in  animals  and  plants, 
p.  28,  4  34-36. 

consists  of  «bout  seventeen  elements, 
p.  23,  4  84-86. 

consists  mostly  of  four  elements  vari- 
ously combined,  p.  23,  4  37 ;  p.  24^ 
4  41 ;  p.  27,  4  62 ;  p.  222-226,  4409. 
CoKPOuNDS,  Mineral, 

few  only,  p.  26,  4  46. 

cause  of  their  diflferences,  p.  27,  4  62, 
53  &. 

formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements, 
or  by  the  union  of  binary  compounds 
with  another  element,  p.  23, 4  38. 39. 
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Compounds,  JAmeni—eorUinued. 

their  structure,  p.  20,  ^  19. 

their  increase,  p.  21,  ^  20. 

how  distinguished  from  organic  beings, 
p.  15,  ^  7-14 ;  p.  20-22,  ^  19-30. 
CoxpouirDB,  Organic, 

their  variety  contrasted  with  mineral, 
p.  24,  25,  ^  41,  46. 

different  in  every  part,  p.  25,  ^  44  ;  p. 
27,  ^  53  ft  ;  p.  222-225,  ^  409. 

always  the  same  in  health  in  any  giv- 
en part,  p.  25,  ^  44 ;  p.  27,  ^  53  ft ; 
p.  222-225,  ^  409  ;  p.  227,  ^  411. 

always  modified  in  one  exact  way  in 
any  given  state  of  disease,  p.  222, 
223,  ^  409 ;  p.  537,  ^  847  i;  p.  588, 
^  847 /,  g.  See,  also.  Organic  Com- 
pounds. 
CoNiuM.  See  Narcotics,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
CowoEsTiojf,  Vbhous,  p.  500-513,  ^  788- 
818. 

author^M  theory  and  investigation  of, 
p.  500^13,  i  786-818.     See,  also. 
Venous  Tissue. 
Constipation,  Habitual, 

how  best  overcome,  p.  567-569,  ^  889  ft 
-889  mm. 

or  other  attendant  of  indigestion  often 

gives  rise  to  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c., 

the  philosophy  explained,  p.  323-332, 

^  500  ;  p.  366-^58,  ^  526  d. 

Constitution,  p.  383-385  ;  p.  271-278. 

Contagion, 

limited  by  physiological  laws,  p.  41&- 
420,  4  652  c-658. 

CONTRACTILITT.      SCO  MoBILITT. 

«  CopAivA.    See  Gbnito-Urinary  Aobnts. 

Copper,  Sulphate  op.  See  Emetics, 
Astringents,  Therapeutics,  and 
Remedial  Action. 

Counter-Irritants,  p.  648-660,  ^  893  ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905. 
supply  an  illustration  of  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  646-651,  ^  898  e-^i ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905. 

Creator, 
an  argument  by  the  author  in  proof  of, 
p.  16,  ^  14  c;  p.  81,  ^  170  a.    See, 
also.  Design. 
contradistinguished  from  Nature f^.  16, 
^  14c;  p.  25,  ^43;  p.  46,  ^  74a; 
p.  81,  ^  170  a  ;  p.  83,  ^  172  ;  p.  86, 
^  175  d ;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p.  183-189, 
jJ360}t-wi;  p.  227,^411. 
faith  in  a,  necessary  to  philosophical 
views  of  life,  p.  317,  ^  493  a.    See 
Design,  and  Life,  moral  and  reiig- 
ious  tendencies  of  the  Chemical  and 

*       Phytical  VievM^. 

Croton  Oil.  See  Cathartics,  and  Re- 
medial Action. 

CcDEBS.    See  Gbnito-Urinary  Agents. 

ClPPINO, 

its  characteristic  effects  and  uses,  p. 
702-703.  D 


D. 

Death,  p.  401-404. 
an  extinction  of  the  Vital  Principle, 
p.  30,  ^  58  ;   p.  31,  ^  59  ;   p.  83,  ^ 
174  ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 

"  Debility," 
often  fotally  mistaken  for  the  failure 
of  the  will  to  act  upon  the  volunta- 
ry muscles,  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313, 
^  487  gg,  h ;  p.  370-372,  ^  569  ;  p. 
724-728,  ^  961-964. 

Decarbonization  ov  Blood, 
a  vital  function,  p.  229, 230,  ^  419, 420 ; 
p.  274-278,  ^  447i. 

Decomposition,  Vital, 
balances  nutrition,  p.  34,  ^  62  ft ;  p.  53, 
^  104  ;  p.  129,  ^  278  ;  p.  217,  ^  401. 
governed  by  peculiar  and  established 
laws,  p.  34,  ^  62  ft.     See,  also,  Ap- 
propriation, and  Inflammation. 
shows  a  radical  difference  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  beings,  and  the 
&WS  of  each,  p.  34,  ^  62  ft ;  p.  217, 
^  401 .   See,  also,  Putrefaction,  and 
Absorption. 

««  Defense  of  the  Medical  Profession 
OF  THE  United  States,"  p.  460-463, 
^  709,  and  note.  See,  also.  Medical 
Education,  and  note,  there. 

Design, 
physiological  proof  of  p.  6,  ^  4|  ft ;  p. 
15,  H4  ft ;  p-  24,  ^  40  ;  p.  26,  4  43, 
46  ;  p.  30,  ^  57  ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62  ;  p. 
37,  ^64;  p.  44,  ^72;  p.  46.  ^74; 
p.  51,  ^  83  c ;  p.  58,  ^  95  i  p.  55,  ^ 
117  ;  p.  56,  57,  ^  121-125  ;  p.  68,  ^ 
129  d ;  p.  59,  ^  130;  p.  61,  ^  133  c ; 
p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  63,  §  137 ;  p.  65,  ^ 
143  c ;  p.  67-69,  ^  149-156 ;  p.  81, 
^  169/;  p.  85,  ^  175  c ;  p.  87,  ^  180 ; 
p.  88,  ^  186  ;  p.  93,  ^  188^  ;  p.  97, 
^  190 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
p.  100,  4  199  ;  p.  102,  ^  201  « ;  p. 
I08,^228a;  p.  110,  lll,^232-283i; 
p.  122,  ^  239,  240  ;  p.  125,  ^  246  ;  p. 
180,  ^  180 ;  p.  129,  ^  278 ;  p.  135, 136, 
4  298,  303  a ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  303i  ft,  e ; 
p.  141,  ^  307 ;  p.  143-146,  ^  322-326 ; 
p.  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p.  191,  192,  «  353, 
354  ;  p.  209,  ^  385  ;  p.  210,  ^  387  ; 
p.  212,  ^  391 ;  p.  216,  4  398  ;  p.  224^ 
^  409/;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p.  280-282, 
^  422-425  ;  p.  234,  ^  438  ;  p.  249,  ^ 
441  c ;  p.  251,  ^  441  c  ;  p.  253,  ^ 
441  d  ;  p.  280,  ^  449  <i  ;  p.  281,  ^ 
450«;  p.284,^455a;  p.  287,^458; 
p.  290,  ^  464 ;  p.  812.  ^  487^;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600  ;  p.  335,  ^  512  a ;  p. 
876,  ^  578  ft ;  p.  879,  ^  678  d ;  p. 
391,  ^  603  ;  p.  402,  ^  633  ;  p.  405- 
4lS,  ^  638  ;  p.  435,  ^  660  ;  p.  472- 
474,  ^  73»-733/;  p.  519,  ^  826  a; 
p.  536-539,  4  847.  In  aU  the  fore- 
going physiological  evidences  of  De-^ 
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sipi,  the  proof  will  be  greatly  multi- 
plied by  associating  the  procesaea 
with  the  anatmnical  atiuctore,  in 
the  several  instances  respectiyely. 
But  the  laws,  prooesses,  and  results 
are  by  far  the  most  important. 
Dbtblophint  or  Osoans,  p.  87-47,  ^  64 
-74 ;  p.  68,  69,  i  I6&-169 ;  p.  87S- 
380,  ^  674-678. 

SlIT, 

importance  of  a  carafiil  regulation  of, 
in  disease,  p.  61, 63, 67,  ^  133, 137,  d, 
e,  151 :  p.  543,  4  866 ;  p.  600,  ^893 c. 
See,  also,  Vis  MapicATBXx  Natueje. 
JDiossTioN,  Phtsioloot  or,  p.  147-307, 
^  332-376).  Also,  p.  15,  16,  ^  10, 
18,  14,  16,  17,  18  a;  p.  134-147,  ^ 
896-331. 

ekemieoL  ikeary  </,  p.  167-170,  ^  350, 
Noe.  39-M ;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364*. 

oairies  forward,  not  backward,  organ- 
ic compounds,  p.  15,  ^  13, 14 ;  p.  16, 
^  16-18 ;  p.  34,  ^  43 ;  p.  30,  ^  50  ; 
p.  33,  ^  60;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  143, 
^  823 ;  p.  196,  ^  860,  361  ;  p.  301, 
^  874,  375. 

DlSTBIBUTION, 

description  and  philosophy  of,  p.  207- 
217,  <i  zn-^ldQ. 

DlSXASB, 

its  philosophy  sought  in  the  ovum,  p. 
47-49,  ^  75-^. 

hereditary,  philosophy  of;  p.  47-49,  ^ 
75-80;*p.  424,  $661. 

coincident  in  animal  and  organic  life, 
p.  55,  ^  117;  p.  98,  $191  a. 

influenced  by  relation  of  organs,  p.  59, 
$129^. 

influenced  by  vital  constitution  of  tis- 
sues, p.  61,  $  134 ;  p.  64,  4  138, 141, 
142  ;  p.  67,  $  149-151  ;  p.  69,  $  158- 
162.  See,  also,  Vxirons  Tiesnx, 
and  Stmfathiis   or  TissTms   and 

OaOAMS. 

apt  to  continue  in  an  invaded  tissue, 
p.  64,  $  141  h.  See,  also,  Inflam- 
mation. 

disturbs  the  entire  organ,  p.  64^  6 
141  i. 

tftcific^  extends  flrom  one  to  other  tis- 
sues, p.  64,  $  141  h, 

invades  diflferent  parts  of  a  tiasue,  p. 
65,  $  142,  143. 

its  cure  due  to  the  mutability  of  the 
vjital  properties,  p.  3,  $  2  6;  p.  61,  $ 
133  e;  p.  87,  $  177-179;  p.  119,  $ 
234 1;  p.  122,  $  239;  p.  478,  $  740 
h.    See,  also,  Thirapeutics. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  p.  67,  68,  $  150 
-152 ;  p.  662-665,  $  895-901. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  in  Organic  Chemr 
igtry,  p.  176-178,  $  850|  a. 

force  of,  according  to  tissues  aflTected, 
p.  72»  $  162. 


Disease — umtiamed. 

illustrates  physitriogical  states,  p.  73, 
$  163  ;  p.  265,  $  447i;  p. 476,  $735 
h.  See,  also,  Aob,  Ybnous  Tissub, 
and  Ybnous  Conobstion. 

depends  upon  the  mutability  of  the  vi- 
tal properties,  p.  3,  $  3  ^;  p.  11,  $ 
b\  e ;  p.  47-49,  $  74-80  ;  p.  61,  $  133 
c;  p.  87,  $  177-182 ;  p.  98,  $  191 ; 
p.  121,  $  237,  238  ;  p.  352,  $  524  li; 
p.  514,  $  819  a.  No.  5.  See,  also, 
Patholooy. 

consists,  essentially,  in  changes  of  the 
organic  properties,  p.  3,  $  2  & ;  p. 
98,  $  191  A.    See,  also,  Pathologt. 

analysis  of,  in  plants  and  animals,  p. 
98,  $  191  a. 

establishes  special  susceptibilities,  p. 
8,$2  6;  p.  63,$  137(2;  p.65,$143; 
p.  67,  $  149-152 ;  p.  98,  $  191  h. 
See,  also,  Patholoot,  and  Thbba- 

PBUTIC8. 

its  effects  conform  to  the  causes,  p. 

105,  $  220  e.    See,  also,  Ebhotb 

Causbb  op. 
never  occasions  putreacency,  p.  105,  ^ 

221.    See,  also,  HuMORAUfM,  aiid 

DiOBSTION. 

epidemic,  according  to  the  miture  of 
species,  both  of  animals  and  plants, 
p.  98,  $  191  a. 
afl!ects  the  vital  relations  of  all  agents, 
p.  3,  $  2  6.     See,  also,  esiabUgha 
special  susceptibilities ^  as  above, 
mode  of  investigating,  p.  73,  $  163 ;  p. 
437-442,  $  685,  686  ;  p.  561,  $888  «. 
illustrative  example  of,  in  therapeu- 
tics, p.  430-433,  $  675-676  a, 
predisposition  to^  Author's  philosopby 
of,  p.  87,  $  181  ;  p.  368,  $  559  ;  p. 
421,  422,  $  657  a,  ^;  p.  426,  $  666 ; 
p.  429,  430,  $  674  d. 
Disease,  Remote  Caitsbs  op,  p»414-437, 

$644-666. 
DisxASB,  Pboximatb  ob  Patholooical 

Cause  or,  p.  427-434,  $  667-676. 
Discoveries, 
recognition  of  their  priority  useful  as 
well  as  just,  p.  93,  $  188i  d  ;  p.  290, 
$  462-464 ;  p.  295,  $  476  a,  ^;  p. 
906-310,  $  484,  485 ;  p.  319-^21,  $ 
494  ;  p.  341,  $  514^  b ;  p.  559,  560, 
$  883  ft  ;  p.  696,  $  892  a ;  p.  614,  4 
892i  d ;  p.  620-622,  $  892}  a,  b. 

DlSHBHBERMBNT, 

law  of,  p.  54,  $  108,  109 ;  p.  56,  $  122, 
123. 
DnjRBTics, 
their  uses,  and  illustrations  of  reme- 
dial action,  p.  630-633,  $  892|.        * 
DocTRiNBs,  Rival, 
should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  $  4h  5  ;  p.  19,  $  18  e ;  p   157- 
173,  $  350 ;  p.  189,  190,  $  350}  n; 
p.  191,  $  361 ;  p.  219,  $  407  a;  p. 
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Doctrines,  Rival— eoft^wueil. 

238,  ^  488  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  277, 
278,  ^  447i/;  p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos. 
1-7. 

Dosss  OP  Mkdicink,  ^., 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in,  p.  543- 
545,  ^  857-800 ;  p.  568,  569,  ^  888 
ffi,  mm ;  p.  590,  ^  891  ;  p.  598-604, 
$892  <W. 

Dl7CT8,  LiTINO, 

have  no  analogy  in  office  with  inert 
tabes,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

their  functions  identified  with  the 
capillary  attraction  of  glass  tubes, 

.  sponges,  and  lamp-wicks,  p.  99,  ^ 
192 ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289-292.  See, 
also,  CapillaAt  Attbaction,  Capil- 
lary CiKcuLATioN,  ABsoftPTioN,  and 
AppaopuATioir. 


E. 

Education,  Mkdical, 

in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  its 
disproportion.    See  Mbmcal  Edu- 
cation. 
Eppkcts, 

causes  of,  important  to  know,  p.  4,  4 
3-4  ;  p.  80,  ^  169  d. 

the  foundation  of  philosophy,  p.  10,  ^ 
5| ;  p.  112-122,  ^  234-240. 

eTince  their  causes,  p.  80,  i  169 ;  p. 
112-121,  ^  284-237.    See,  also,  Ds- 

SIGN. 

the  sources  of  knowledge,  p.  2, 8,  ^  2 ; 
p.  50,  51,  ^  88  c, 

the  language  of  disease  and  of  all  ex- 
istences and  Cfrases,  p.  112-121,  ^ 
234-237.    See,  also,  Rbmotb  Causbb 

OF  DiSBASB. 

Elatbbium,  p.  655,  656,  ^  893  n,  and 
Cathabtics,  and  Rbkbdial  AcnpN. 

Elbmbntb   of  Oboanic   Bbinos,  p.  23, 
^  34-^  ;  p.  38-86,  ^  61,  62. 
how  combined,  p.  28,  4  38,  39.    See, 
also,  NiTBooBN,  and  Vital  Pbopbb- 
tibs  in  the  EUrnaUi  ^  Matter. 

Elbmbnts     of    Dbad    Oboanic    Com- 
pounds, 
how  maintained  in  union,  p.  30,  81,  ^ 
59.    See,  also,  Nitboobn. 

Elbmbnts  of  Minebal  Compounds, 
how  united,  p.  23,  ^  38;   p.  26,  ^  48, 
49. 

Elbctbicity.    See  Galvanism. 

Embtics, 
physiology  of  their  operation,  and  their 
effects,  p.  325,  326,  ^  600  e,  ee ;  p. 
836,  8a7,  ^  514  b,  c;  p.  547--550,  ^ 
868  << ;  p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-g.  See, 
also,     SuDOBiFics,    and    Nbbtous 

POWBB. 

contrary  to  the  general  &ct,  p.  63,  ^ 
187  d,  the  stomach  may  be  rendered 


Emetics — ecntinued. 

by  certain  forms  of  disease  more  or 
less  insusceptible  to  their  action, 
as  sometimes  seen  in  croup,  where, 
too,  there  is  a  special  modification  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  larynx ;  and  particular- 
ly by  narcotics,  p.  61,  ^  184 ;  p.  64, 
4  140 ;  p.  874,  ^  576  d;  p.  554,  ^ 
871,  «kc. 
when  giyen  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  in  whooping-cough,  so  that  an 
emetic  efibct  is  determined  by  the 
coug^  the  paroxysm  is  broken  ac- 
cording to  the  physiological  influ- 
ence of  the  nerrous  power  as  stated 
at  p.  887,  ^  514  e.  Also,  p.  323-332, 
^  500  ;  p.  648,  549,  ^  863  d;  p.  670, 
^  902  m. 
the  examples  reach  fiur  into  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power.  See  Rbmbdial  Action,  and 
Antispasmodics. 
when  employed  in  ferer,  often  most 
useful  to  administer  calomel,  with 
or  without  jalap,  two  or  three  hours 
before,  p.  554,  ^  871,  dec. 

Emotions.    See  Mbntal  Emotions. 

EmoiIlibnt  Poulticbs.    See  Poulticbs. 

Emmbnagooubs,  p.  628-^29.  See,  also, 
Gbnito-Ubinabt  Asbnts,  Eboot, 
and  Ambnobbhcba. 

Endosmosb  and  Ezdosmosb,  p.  176,  ^ 
850^  n;  p.  219,  ^  407  b,  408  ;  p.  320, 
^  494  fli;  p.  521-525,  ^  827.  See, 
also,  Gasbs. 

Epsom  Salts.  See  Catrabtios,  Thbba- 
PBUTIOB,  and  Rbmbdial  Action. 

Ebgot, 
discovery  of  its  uses,  its  importance  to 
mankind,  dec.,  p.  620-628,  ^  892}. 

Ebbhinbs, 
their  operation,  p.  840,  841,  ^  514  /,  m. 

Ebbob, 
should  he  contrasted  with  truth,  p.  2, 
H  ft;  p.  8-8,^4^,5;  p.  19,M8«; 
p.  157-178,  4  850 ;  p.  189,   190,  ^ 
350|  n ;  p.  191,  ^  361 ;  p.  219,  ^  407 
a;  p.  238,  4  488 ;  p.  246,  ^  440  f; 
p.  277,  278,  ^  447^  /;  p.  433,  434,  ^ 
676  b;  p. 468,  ^  709  ;  p.  482,  ^  744  ; 
p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-7. 
will  be  freely  examined,  p.  2,  ^  1  b, 
its  exposure  necessary  to  truth,  p.  2,  ^ 

lb;  p.  6,^4  i;  p.  515,  ^  819  &. 
involves  argumentative  discussion,  p. 

1,M  ft;  p.  6.  Mi- 
surrenders  reluctantly,  ^.%,^lb;  p. 

5,  Hft;  p.  268,  H47<2. 
why  preferred  to  truth,  p.  202,  ^  376^ ; 

p.  813,  ^  487  h. 
itself,  not  the  Author,  the  subject  of 

criticism,  p.  6,  ^  6  ,*  p.  154,  ^  349  d, 
its   Sources,  Authorities,    and  Extent 

should  bo  known,  p.  154,  ^  849  <2; 
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p.  186-189,  ^  3501  kk-^;  p.  516,  ^ 

819  6. 
engages  the  highest  order  of  mind,  p. 

6,  M  h;  p.  164,  4  349  d;  p.  184, 

185,  ^  3501  it,  kk;  p.  304,  ^  376)  a; 

p  476,  ^  733  k;  p.  719,  ^  960  a. 
oHen  springs  (ram  a  misapplication  of 

facts,  p.  10,  11,  ^  5| ;  p.  618,  ^  823. 
often  arises  from  some  absent  fact,  p. 

10,  ^  6i  e. 
springs  from  a  mntilation  of  facts,  p. 

10,  ^6lc;  p.  618,  ^  823.  See,  also, 
Orqanio  Chbhistry,  Oboanic  Hbat, 
and  Phtsiolooy  or  DiossTioir. 

leads  to  a  disregard  of  consistency,  p. 

11,  ^  ^  c;  p.  519,  ^  824  a.  See, 
also.  Organic  Chbhistry,  its  Rbc- 

OKllBNDATIOIfS. 

hasty  generalization,  a  source  of,  p. 

10,  ^  5i  e. 
relies  npon  the  senses,  p.  11,  ^  6i  c; 

p.  111-121,^234-237;  p.  618,  ^823. 
ambition,  a  prolific  cause  of,  p.  11,  ^ 

6M;  p.  202,^376^. 
delights  in  false  analogies,  p.  10,  ^  6| 

a;  p.  ll,^6ic,-  p.  13,  ^6^;  p.  157- 

173,  ^  360,  Nos.  1-46  ;  p.  234-260, 

«  433-443 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447J  ;  p. 

518,  519,  ^  823,  824. 
its  most  ingenious  devices,  p.  2,  ^  1  &  ; 

p.  184,  ^  350)  k. 
One  the  parent  of  another,  p.  762,  ^ 

1006  a. 
coincidences  in  its  nature,  p.  762,  763, 

^  1006  a. 
how  best  defeated,  p.  176,  ^  350}  a; 

p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  516,  ^  819  b. 
its  refutation  should  contemplate  ez- 

tensive  and  permanent  influences, 

p.  174,  ^  350i 
how  far  toUrantj  p.  13,  ^  5^  a ;  p.  156, 

^  350  a-^ ;  p.  185,  ^  350)  kk;  204,  ^ 

376)  a;  p.  515,  ^  819  b. 
who  are  its  projectors,  p.  516,  ^  820  b. 
its  perseverance  under  defeat,  p.  153, 

^349  a;  p.  616,  ^  820  c. 
an  important  cause  of  its  prevalence, 

p.  184,  ^  350)  k;  p.  515,  ^  819  b. 
its  exact  dutinction  from  truth,  p.  166, 

^  350,  No.  28,  and  parallel  colmnns, 

p.  157-173.    See  Facts. 
Excretion, 
a  function  of  organic  life ;  its  nature, 

&c.,  p.  227-234. 
analogous  to  secretion,  but  differs  in 

its  final  cause,  and  does  not  ^ive 

rise  to  true  organic  compounds,  tbid. 
Excretions  and  Sbcrbtions, 

as  supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-455. 
ExDosMosE.     See  Endoshosb. 
Expectorants,  p.  633-644,  ^  892}. 
many  of  them  being  stimulant  to  the 

extreme  vessels,  as  well  as  to  the 

general  organs  of  circulation,  are 


Expectorants— «ofitimc«i. 

morbific  in  active  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, ibid.,  and  Nbbvous  Power. 

few,  only,  useful  as  curative  agents. 

some  of  them,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  ex- 
cite but  little  perspiration,  ibid. 

a  mistaken  view  of  the  pathology  of 
I^thisis  pulmonalis,  and  an  incon- 
siderate use  of  the  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, important  eaoses  of  the 
great  fatality  of  that  disease,  ibid,, 
and  its  hypothetical  nature  leads  to 
important  errors  in  practice,  ibid. 
Experimental  Obsebvation  in  Medi- 
cine, 

nature  of,  p.  11,  ^  5)  e,  /,•  p.  148,  ^ 
334;  p.  518,  ^823. 

imposes  restraints  upon  art,  p.  11,  12, 
i  5^  e,f.    See,  also,  Thbbapeutics. 

ExPEBIMENTS    TO   DETEBMINB    THE    LaWS 

OF  THE  Vital  Functions,  p.  296- 
331,  ^  476-494. 
"ExpEBiMENTAL  Philosophy.'*  See  Med- 
icine, vitiated  by. 
Extreme  Vessels, 

the  main  instruments  of  organic  life. 
See  Capillabies  and  Extbbhe  Ves- 
sels. 
Eye, 

of  subterranean  fish,  developed  by  light, 
p.  46,  ^  74. 

its  rudimentary  state,  p.  46,  ^  74. 

Authob's  explanation  of  its  develop- 
ment, p.  46,  ^  74  ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

action  of  light  upon,  analogous  to  that 
of  all  other  vital  agents,  p.  46,  ^  74 ; 
p.  90-95,  ^  188i  d.  See,  also,  Anal- 
ooiEa. 

Authob's  explanation  of  action  of  light 
in  animal  and  organic  life,  p.  90-95, 
4 188^  d. 

F. 

Facts, 
importance  of,  p.  10,  ^  5) ;  p.  615,  $819  6. 
in  medicine,  the  phenomena  of  organic 

nature,  p.  10,  ^  6|  6 ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ; 

p.  519,  ^  824  a. 
who  may  af^ly  them  best,  p.  10,  ^  6| 

a;  p.  115,  116,  ^  234  6,  /;  p   119,  ^ 

236 ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p.  207,  ^  376) 

b;  p.  247,  $440  A. 
how  employed  by  the  vitalist,  p.  10,  $ 

6i  a,  b;  p.  14,  $  j5 ;  p.  75,  $  165  b; 

p.  279,  $  448  /;  p.  330,  $  500  ii ;  p. 

615,  $  810  b. 
how  far  neglected  by  the  Chemical 

Physiologist,  p.  10,  $  5^  a ;  p.  14,  $  6 ; 

p.  202,  203,  $  376^  ;  p.  519,  $  824  a. 

See,  also,  Orqanic  Chemistry,  its 

Recommendations,  and  Humoralism. 
false  conclusions  from,  prolific  of  error, 

p.  10,  $  5)  ;  p.  202, 203,  $  376^.     See, 

also.  Error,  Organic  Chbmistrt, 

and  HuMORALisK. 
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often  just  otherwise,  p.  10,  ^  5^  a;  p. 
19,  ^  18  «,  A.  0. ;  p  167-173,  ^  360, 
No8. 1-46  ;  p.  189, 190,  ^  860f  n;  p. 
191,  ^  361 ;  p.  238,  ^  438  ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447*/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  b;  p,  460,  ^  709  noU;  p. 
482.  ^  744 ;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-3 ; 
p.  618,  4  823. 

relative  to  organic  beings,  can  not  be 
found  in  the  laboratory,  p.  10,  ^  6H  ; 
p.  14,  M;  p.  202,  4  376^;  p.  619, 
^824  0. 

each  one  too  apt  to  be  regarded  ab- 
stractedly, p.  10,  ^  61  b. 

should  be  compared,  p.  1 0,  ^  6^  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  otherwise,  as  above. 

the  importance  of  one  among  many,  p. 

,.  10,  ^  H  b. 

when  plausible,  can  not  contradict  es- 
tablished ones,  p.  10,  ^  6|  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  otherwise^  as  above. 

mutilated  to  suit  hypotheses,  p.  10,  ^ 
6i  e;  p.  619,  §  824  a.  See,  also, 
often  just  otherwise,  as  above,  and  Ob- 

GANIO   ChIIUSTKY,   ITS    RbCQMXBND- 
ATI0N8. 

sreatly  neglected,  p.  112,  $  234  b. 

between  the  physiologist  and  physical 
philosopher  of  life,  p.  116,  4  234  e ; 
p.  619,  ^824  a. 

how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, p.  616,  4  819  &.  See,  also. 
Authors. 

«  become  old,"  p.  420,  ^  664  a. 
Fermentation, 

its  cause  and  peculiarities,  p.  28-31,  ^ 
64r^9  ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

inapplicable  to  physiological  processes, 
p.  167,  (i  360,  Nos.  29,  78. 

important  in  the  Chemical  and  Humor- 
al Pathology,  p.  172,  ^  360,  Nos.  44, 
46.    See,  also,  Huhoralisx. 
Fever,  p.  489-499. 

description  of,  p.  489-497. 

remote  Causes  of,  p.  497-^498. 

pathological  Cause  of,  p.  498-499.   See, 
also,    iNrLAHMATioH,    distinguished 
from  Feter. 
FiBH,  eyeless, 

action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  $  74  a.  See, 
also.  Light. 

FCETUS, 

the  simplicity  of  its  life,  p.  63,  M03. 

AirrpoR*B  philosophy  of  its  develop- 
ment, p.  36^9,  ^  68-80. 

its  animal  and  mental  foculties  pass- 
ive.   See  Mind  and  Instinct. 

early  development  of  its  nerves,  like 
that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  organs  of 
animal  life,  &c.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state,  p.  284,  ^  466  a, 
b;  p.  286,  4  466 ;  p.  289,  ^  46U  a; 
p.  342-363,  ^  616-^24. 

Erratum,  p.  66,  line  19  ftom  bottom. 


pectus — continued. 

after  faUus  add,  and  according  to  its 
subsequent  relative  uses. 
Food, 

of  Animals,  known  only  by  experience, 
p.  17-20,  ^  18 ;  p.  200, 201,  ^  866, 367. 

can  not  be  shown  by  chemistry,  p.  17- 
20,  ^  18. 

like  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics, consigned  to  the  laboratory, 
p.  234,  236,  ^  433. 

of  Plants,  chemistry  may  indicate 
with  great  advantage,  p.  20,  ^  18  e. 

importance  of  a  right  quuity  of,  in  dis- 
eases, p.  260-262,  ^  441  c ;  p.  643, 
$866rp.  600,  ^892<;. 
Fomentations.     See  Poultices. 
Forces  of  Nature, 

prove  a  Creator,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  81, 
^  170.    See,  also,  Design,  and  Na- 
ture    contradistinguished    from 
Creative  Power. 
Fourcroy, 

sixty  years  ago,  p.  8,  ^  6 ;  p.  203,  f 
376i 
Functions  of  Life.  p.  126-372. 

effects  only,  p.  86.  ^  176 ;  p.  120,  ^  236. 

the  great  ends  of  life,  ibid. 

mistaken  as  the  cause  of  life,  Und.  See, 
also,  Life,  Vital  Principle,  Vital 
Properties,  Nervous  Power,  Sym- 
pathy, and  Laws  of  Sympathy. 
Functions,  Organic,  or  Common,  p.  126- 
280. 

peculiar,  or  Animal,  p.  260-362. 

of  Relation,  p.  280-362. 

relation  to  the  Mental  Principle 
AND  Instinct,  p.  362. 

modifications  of,  arising  from  Age, 
Temperament,  Constitution,  Sex, 
Climate,  Habits,  &c.,  p.  378-897. 


Galvanism  and  Electricity, 

their  mpdifications  applied  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  disease,  p. 
114,  ^234  <2. 

their  extended  application  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188  <2;  p. 
112-121,  ^  284-237;  p.  323-832,  ^ 
600. 
Gamboge.  See  Cathartics,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
Ganguonic  or  Sympathetic  System, 

general  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to,  and 
to  the  Cerebrospinal,  p.  886-841. 

its  Laws  of  Action,  and  Propagation  of 
Impressions  in  jt,  p.  341,  842. 

its  Laws  of  Action  in  Involuntary  Mo- 
tions, p.  842-849. 

laws  of  its  Sensitive  Functions,  p.  860. 

laws  of  iu  Organic  Functions,  p.  86<^ 
868.   See,  fllso,  Sympathetic  Nerve. 
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Ga8K8,  and  EtHKRBAL  VAPOSt 

effects  of  their  respintion  disprove  the 
doctrines  of  Humoralism,  p.  622, 
523,  ^  827  b,  c. 

their  behavior  in  chemical  physiology, 
p.  176,  176,  4  860^  m^p.    See,  also, 

&N008M08S  AND  ExDOftMOSB. 

absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  shown 
physiologically  to  be  improbable ; 
and  that  its  .instant  operation  as  a 
destructive  agent  upon  man  and  an- 
imals is  a  faither  proof,  p.  622,  623, 
^827;  p.  672,  ^  904  i. 
Oastrio  Juick, 

can  be  generated  by  nothing  in  Nature 
but  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach, 
p.  62,  H36  « ;  P-  Ul>  ^  307;  p.  101, 
192,  ^  363 ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376.  See, 
also,  DioBSTioH,  pHTsioLoor  or,  and 
Mucous  Tit0UK. 

iU  fiuuw/octiire,  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
Obnkration,  p.  279-280,  ^  449. 

its  physiology,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81. 

illustrates  the  organic  prcqierties,  p.  44, 
^  72 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  5. 

proves  a  coincidence  in  the  life  of 
plants  and  animals,  p.  66,  4  1^1- 
123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  <l. 
Gbnrration,  Oroans  op,  p.  66,^  118-121. 

their  influences  in  organic  and  animal 
life,  p.  66,  ^20 ;  p.  376-380,  ^  678. 

their  importance  in  oiganic  Design,  p. 
66,  ^  121-123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Gbnbration,  Spoittanbous, 

how  it  happens,  p.  178-184,  ^  360}  Or- 
360)  g ;  p.  186, 189,  ^  360|  kk-MOi  m. 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e. 

inconsistent  with  Creative  Power,  p. 
81,  82,  ^  170. 
QRmTO-URlNARY  AoBMTs,  p.  683-689,  ^ 

906^. 
Gbrm.    See  Ovum,  and  Sbbo. 
Gbrmznal  Disk, 

the  potential  whole,  p.  41,  ^  66. 
GiLLBNi  A.     See  Expectorants,  Embtxcs, 

and  Thbrapbutics. 
God  and  Naturb, 

confounded,  p.  40,  ^  64  A  ,*  p.  46,  i  74 
a;  p.  76,  ^  167  i;  p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p. 
178-189,  ^  360)  a-360|  m. 

confounded  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
vital  force  and  chemical  forces,  or 
as  mind  and  matter,  where  there  is 
less  motive  for  concealment,  p.  164. 
^  349  c ;  p.  182,  183,  §  360|  gg ;  p. 
189, 190,  \  360)  n.  See,  also.  Vital 
Proprrtibs  in  thb  Elbmbnts  op 
Mattbr,  and  Problbns. 

contradistinguished,  p.  16,  ^  14  c;  p. 
26,  ^  43 ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a;  p.  81,  ^  170 
a;  p.  83,  ^  172;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p. 
227,  ^  411. 

the  Latter  the  Interpreter  of  the  For- 
mer, p.  186,  <i  360)  kk ;  p.  227,  HH  ; 
p.  817,  ^  493  d.    See,  also,  Dbsion. 


Graduatbs,  Mrdical, 
their  disproportion  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  connected  with  a 
greater  disproportion  of  Medical 
Colleges,  and  other  facts  adduced 
by  the  Author,  evince  the  great 
superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
European  Medical  Profession.  See 
Medical  Education,  and  Dbpbnsb 
op  thb  Medical  Propbssion  op  the 
United  Statbs. 

Gratitude,  . 
due  from  physicians  to  their  enlighten- 
ed predecessors.  See  Discovbbibs. 
Also,  Mbdical  and  Phtsiolooical 
Comxentarxbs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  676,  677, 
4  801-816. 

Granulations, 
their  office,  p.  473,  ^  733  c. 

Growth, 
its  philosophy  sought  in  the  germ,  p. 

37-47,  fi  64-74. 
its  subsequent  progress,  p.  68,  69,  ^ 
163-169;   p.   37i-363,   «  674-684. 
See,  also.  Appropriation. 

GUAUGUM,    COLCBICUM,   CiNCHONA,   CoB- 

WEB,  Alcohol,  dec., 
illustrate  disease,  specific  action,  dec., 
p.  417,  «  660;  p.  424,  ^  662  a;  p. 
480,  ^  676,  676  a;  p.  488,  ^  766  a; 
p.  663,^870  oa;  p.  662,  ^888i,-  p. 
687,  ^  892  c;  p.  676-679,  4  904  c. 
See,  also,  Rbmbdul  Action,  As- 

TBINGENT8,    AlTEBATIVBS,    and  AD- 
APTATION, Law  op. 


Habit,  Vital, 
its  physiological  and  moral  laws  and 
pheaomena,  p.  363-370,  ^  686-668. 
Habitb,  or  Usages, 
their  physiological  influences,  p.  896- 
397,  <i  622-624. 
Heart, 
experimtnia  to  determine  the  PrincipU 
wxm  which  Us  Action  and  that  of  the 
VesieU  of  CircuiaHon  depend,  p.  296- 
301.    See,  also,  Distkibution. 
txperimente  rtlativs  to  it*  Connection 
toith  the  Nervoue  Syetemj  p.  301-306. 

HbaBT  AND  AbTERIBS, 

sympathize  more  than  other  parts  with 
local  inflammations,  especiaUy.acute, 
p.  364,  366,  ^  626  a.    See,  also,  In- 

PLAMMATION. 

their  sympathies  not  often  inflamma- 
tory nor  profound,  ibid. 

the  extreme  veseele  more  apt  than  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  sympathise  with 
chronic  inflammations,  and  with 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  thus  to 
result,  sympathetically,  in  various 
morbid  conditions,  t^. 
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Heart  and  Arteries — etmUmied. 
the  foregoing  are  important  distinc- 
tions, practically  and  philosophical- 
ly, ibid.    See,  also,  Blood-tssbblb 
and  Capillaribs. 

Hbat,  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  234- 
279,  ^  483-448. 
BZTKKNAL,  resistod  in  the  same  way 
as  chemical  agents,  p.  30-33,  ^  69, 
60 ;  p.  268,  ^  442  d. 
INTERNAL,  how  generated,  p.  262-273, 
^  446  /-447  k.  See,  also,  Combus- 
T19N,  and  Organic  Hbat. 

Hbmorrhaob,  Spontaneous, 

>  its  philosophy,  adrantages,  &c. ,  p.  672- 
676;  p.  770-772.  See,  also,  Su- 
dobifics. 

Hkllbbore.  See  Cathabtics,  Thbba- 
peutics,  and  Emmbnagogubs. 

Hoxceopatht, 
what  doses  of  any  cathartic,  or  emetic, 
will  prove  purgative,  or  produce 
vomiting,  or  may  be  necessary  to 
ailect  diseases  remote  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  1  The  answer  will  be 
a  general  test  of  the  applicability  of 
the  mathematical  principle  to  the 
graduation  of  remedial  doses.  A 
common  philosophy,  in  that  respect, 
pervades  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  67, 
^  149-161 ;  p.  641,  642,  ^  864  bb  ;  p. 
643-644,  ^  867;  p.  646,  ^  869;  p. 
553,  ^  870  04 ;  p.  668,  ^878;  p.  602- 
605,  ^  892  i-m. 

Hospital  Repobts  and  Pbbcbpts, 
compared  with  private  practice,  p.  420, 
^  654  a;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p.  467,  ^ 
699  e ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709 ;  p.  678,  ^ 
890  d ;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  k ;  p.  721, 
^  960  c.  See,  also,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Medical  and 
PkysiJogual  Commentaries,  vol.  ii , 
p.  631^83,  679-816. 

HuxoBALisif,  p.  614-640. 

oontradistingnished  from  Solidism  and 

Vitalism,  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  616-618,  ^ 

821-822 ;  p.  640,  ^  861 ;  p.  660, 863  e. 

has  no  physiologicail  principle,  p.  147, 

^  330  ;  p.  668,  ^  878. 
adthob's  physiological  objection  to,  p. 
634-640,  ^  846-861. 

HuMOBAL  Pathology.   See  Hviiobalism. 

Htbbids, 
illostrate  the  philosophy  of  life,  p.  44, 
^72. 

Htdbocyanic  Acid, 
its  mode  of  operating,  rapidity  of  its 
effects,  dec,  p.  318-321,  ^  493  1^ 
494 ;  p.  623-626,  ^  827  dS^Se;  p. 
673,  4  904  6. 

Htosoyamus.      See    Nabcotios,     and 

Thebapbutics. 
Htpothbsbs, 
the  ground  of,  p.  10,  ^5^b;  p.  202,  ^ 
876^ ;  p.  618,  619,  ^  823,  824. 


I. 


Idiostnobast,  p.  383-385. 
Ignobancb, 
opposes  itself  to  knowledge,  p.  112,  6 
234  6. 
Ikagination, 
power  of  as  a  remedial  agent,  p.  684,  ^ 
844;  p.  641,  642,  ^  864  bb;  p.  568, 
^878. 
Impondebablbs, 
any  number,  p.  84,  ^  176  bb. 
agents,  not  the  causes,  in  organic  be- 
ings, p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-96,  ^  188| ; 
p.  118,^  243  c. 
their  analogies  with  the  principle  of 

life,  p.  113-121,  ^  234  c-237. 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188^  d ;  p  11^121, 
^  234-237 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  600. 
Indigestion,  , 

often  the  slow  result  of  a  long  series 

of  causes,  p.  423,  p  669. 
its  train  of  maladies  illustrate  the  laws 
of  sympathy.  See  Laws  of,  dec.,  and 
Nebvous  Tbmpebahent. 
renders  the  mind  irritable,  and  weak 
minds  despondent. 
Indzyidualitt, 
of  diseases  and  their  phenomena,  p.  4, 
i2e;  p.  417,  ^650. 
Infancy, 
its  ph3rsiological  characteristics,  p.  873- 
375,  «  676. 
Infidelity, 
its  exposure,  a  duty  of  the  Physiolo- 
gist, D.  6,  ^  4  b.    See,  also.  Design, 
and  Nature  contbadistinguishbd 

FBOM  ITS  AUTHOB. 

Inflammation,  p.  464-48^. 

description  of,  p.  460-480. 

remote  Causes  of,  p.  480-481. 

patkohgical  Cause  of,  p.  482-489. 

active  and  Passive,  p.  486-489. 

its  philosophy,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  a  fhndameiit* 
al  law  in  pathology,  p.  413,  ^  639  a  ; 
and  by  the  analogy  between  the  ad- 
hesive process  of,  and  the  diseases 
and  reparation,  ingrafting,  &c.,  of 
plants,  and  which  is  also  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  each,  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  modes  of  action  as 
nearly  allied  as  are  the  rnodifications 
of  their  common  properties  and  func- 
tions of  life,  and  of  the  near  identity 
of  their  properties  and  functions,  p. 
88,  ^  186 ;  p.  474-476,  ^  733/-*;  p. 
486,  486,  ^  749-751.  See,  also, 
Plants. 

excited  by  dividing  nerves,  p.  107,  ^ 
224. 

its  sympathetic  or  constitutional  ef- 
fects ;  see  above,  and  Fetbb.  I  add, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  "  fever" 
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Inflammation — contimud. 

upon  the  local  disease,  and  other 
distinctions  between  true  fever  and 
inflammation,  are  well  shown  by  the 
apparently  opposite  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  poisonous  doses  of  arsenic ; 
as  they  may  happen  to  produce  in- 
flammation in  the  eastro-mucous 
membrane  of  one  subject  and  not 
of  another.  The  difference  proves, 
also,  that  the  poison  does  not  operate 
at  large  by  absorption,  but  accord- 
ing to  its  special  effects  upon  the 
stomach.  See  the  principle,  p.  686- 
670,  ^  903 ;  p.  679-^1,  ^  906.    Also, 

HUMOKALISM. 

distinguished  from  Fbvib.  I  add  to 
the  distinctions  which  I  have  set 
forth  in  sections  141  b,  148,  676, 
7ia-722,  767, 769,  764  a,  764  «,  770, 
&c.,  that  when  inflammation  is  at- 
tended by  a  chill,  this  phenomenon 
generally  happens  only  when  the 
disease  is  on  the  decline;  that  is 
to  say,  when  suppuration  is  taking 
place.  In  fever,  on  the  contrary, 
it  denotes  the  stage  of  the  most  in- 
tense morbid  action. 

chemual  theory  of,  and  of  Fever,  p.  160, 

^  360,  No.  10;  p.  176,  ^  360^  A^^; 

p.  176,  177,  ^  360}  a,  360}  e. 

IvoROANic  Kingdom.    See  Kinodohb  or 

Naturb,  Obganic  Bbinos,  Organic 

Instinct, 

common  to  man  and  animals,  p.  133, 
^241  a. 

in  animals,  destitute  of  the  rational 
faculty,  p.  123,  ^  241  a.  See,  also, 
Mind,  and  RiAaoN. 

appertains  to  the  soul  in  man,  p.  123, 
^241  a. 

the  compound  attributes  of  reason  and 
instinct  in  man,  and  the  simple  state 
of  instinct  in  animals,  meet  with 
mutually  illustrative  analogies  in  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants,  p.  123, 
4  241  a ;  p.  88,  ^  164,  186 ;  p.  369,  ^ 
663 ;  while  other  and  greater  phys- 
ical coincidences  between  man  and 
animals,  and  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  destroy  the 
argument,  based  upon  analogies,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  the 
instinctive  principle,  ibid. 

endowed  with  understanding  in  ani- 
mals, p.  123,  4  241  b. 

its  aflinity  to  the  soul  in  certain  attri- 
butes, p.- 123,  4  241  c. 

contrasted  with  reason,  p.  123,*  124,  ^ 
241  e. 

its  manifestations  far  greater  in  ani- 
mals than  in  man,  p.  123,  ^  241  c. 

progressive  in  man,  but  little  so  in 


Instinct— coftftmcMl. 

animals,  p.  123, 124, 4  241  c ;  p.  369, 
4  663. 

scarcely  susceptible  of  cultivation  in 
man,  but  remarkably  so  in  many  ani- 
mals, ibid. 

proof  from,  along  with  reason,  of  one 
q>ecies  of  mankind,  p.  123,  ^  241  c, 
note. 

developed  before  reason,  p.  123,  ^  341  e. 

its  inferiority  in  man  compared  with 
animals,  compensated  by  reason,  p. 
123,  4  241. 

its  inferiority  in  man  designed  to  in- 
crease his  moral  responsibility 
through  the  exercise  of  reason. 

sufficient  in  man  for  the  preservation 
ofUfe. 
Inbtitutbs  op  Mbdicinb, 

their  objects,  p.  2,  ^  2. 

their  consistency,  a  test  of  their  trathf 
p.  1,M;  p.  8,  4  2  c;  p.8l,M«9/; 
p.  331,  4  600  o;  p.  406-412,  ^  638. 

their  foundation,  p.  1,  H  ;  P-  ^>  4  31- 

condocted  analytically,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

a  connected  chain  throughout,  p.  1,  $ 

1  ;  p.  406-412.  4  638. 

should  be  studied  progressively,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

now  first  attempted  m  their  proper  ob- 
jects and  natural  relations,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

wUl  be  contradicted  by  collisions  of 
principles  or  facts,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  3,  ^ 

2  c;  p.  269,  ^  442  e.     See,  alsQ, 
Thboribs,  Rival. 

pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mbdical 
AND  Phtsxolooical  Cohmbntaribs, 
p.  2,  4  I  a. 

should  form  one  great  symmetrical 
whole, p.  3,  4  2  c;  p. 406-413,  ^  638, 
639  a;  p.  641,  ^  862. 

when  founded  upon  any  other  than  a 
simple  principle,  the  superstructure 
must  be  incongruous,  chaotic,  p.  2- 
4,  M,  3 ;  p.  173-178,  ^  360^-360}. 
See,  also.  Organic  Chbmistrt  and 
Physiology,  contrasted. 

fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
inquiries,  p.  6,  ^  4  6 ;  p.  8, 9,  ^  6 ;  p. 
14,  4  6;  p.  19,  4  18  0;  p.  167-182, 
4  360^360)  g ;  p.  189,  190,  4  360|  n ; 
p.  191,  4  361  ;  p.  246,  4  440  /;  p. 
277,278,  «  4471/, 
Intestinal  Canal, 

potential  whole  of  digestive  system,  p. 
41,  ^  66. 
Iodine,  p.  612-620.    Also,  Trbbapbu- 

tics,  and  Rbhbdial  Action. 
Iris, 

physiology  of  its  contraction,  and  ap- 
plication of  in  medicine,  p.  328,  ^ 
600  / ;  p.  340,  ^  614  k.    See,  also, 
Remedial  Action, 
irritability) 

an  important  property  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  p.  88,  ^  183 ;  p.  89,  ^  188  «. 
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Irritability— <:on/tnti«i2. 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  184  a,  186. 

receiyes  the  impressions  from  all 
agents  in  the  essential  processes  of 
organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p.  96, 

96,  <i  189. 

yarioualy  adapted  by  special  natural 
modifications  to  vital  agents,  p.  43- 
47,  ^  70-74 ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136,  187 ; 
p.  88,  ^  186 ;  p.  89-99,  9  188-192 ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  896-900. 

its  natufal  modifications  in  different 
parts,  dec,  important  in  medicine, 
p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  64,  ^  141,  142 ;  p. 
66,  H^ ;  P-  07,  4  149,  160 ;  p.  68- 
73,  ^  162-163 ;  p.  89-99,  ^  188-192 ; 
p.  210,  ^  387 ;  p.  603, 604,  ^  794-798. 

naturally  modified  in  each  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  germ,  part,  dec.,  p. 

97,  98,  ^  190,  191. 

its  morbid  changes,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ;  p. 
66>4i8,  <i  143-152 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b. 

according  to  its  natiural  modification 
in  a  general,  or  local,  sense,  will  be 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  61,  f  133  i, 
134  ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136-13r ;  p.  64,  ^ 
138  ;  p.  66-68,  ^  148-162  a;  p.  73, 
4  163 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190,  191  ;  p.  99, 
i  192.  See,  also,  analogies  in  Sbnb- 
IBILITY,  p.  100-103,  ^  199-204. 

its  morbid  changes  alter  the  relations 
and  actions  of  all  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ; 
p.  65,  ^  143  a-l4d  c ;  p.  66,  ^  144- 
147 ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-162 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b;  p.  641,  642,  ^ 
854  M. 

Its  morbid  changes  generally  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the 
action  of  natural  or  remedial  agents, 
ibid,  and  p.  661-664,  ^  894  ^900  ;~ 
though  sometimes  lessen  the  sus- 
ceptibility, especially  to  agents  of  cer- 
toin  virtues,  p.  366-368,  ^  661-660. 

maybe  increased  through  exalted  sens- 
ibility, p.  104,  ^  110;  p.  686-.689,  ^ 

its  morbid  changes  allow  the  absorp- 
tion of  morbific  agents,  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
and  admit  the  red  s lobules  into  white- 
blooded  vessels,  3nd ;  and  allow  un- 
digested food  to  pass  the  pylorus, 

a  guard  to  the  organism,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

belongs  to  all  parts,  p.  89,  ^  188  a. 

described,  p.  89-100,  ^  188-193. 

necessary  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  188  a; 
p.  107,^226;  p.  110,^233. 

and  Sensibility  receive  the  impressions 
of  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedi- 
al agento,  p.  89-103,  ^  188-204  ;  p. 
104,  ^  210 ;  p.  107,  ^  226 ;  p.  110, 
^33;  p.  323-332,  «  600. 


Irritability — continued. 

distinct  from  Sensibility,  p.  99,  ^  193  ; 
p.  104,  ^  110. 

its  natural  modifications  like  those  of 
Sensibility,  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  100,  ^ 
200  ;  p.  102,  ^  203  ;  p.  108,  ^  227. 

its  artificial  changes  analogous  to  those 
of  the  nervous  pcfwer,  p.  107,  ^  226  ; 
p.  110,  1^  232. 

its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  398-400,  ^  626-630. 
Ipecacuanha.      See  Therapeutics,  Re- 
medial Action,  Vital  Habit,  Ehbt- 
ics,  ExPBCTOEANTa,  sud  SuDORIFICa. 
Iron.    See  Tonics. 

important  in  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  organic  processes  and  results,  p. 
274-278,  ^  447f 


J. 


Jalap.    See  Catharticb,  THBRAPBunct, 
and  Remedial  Action. 


K. 


KiNODOMs  OF  Nature.     See  Nature, 

Kingdoms  or. 
Kino.    See  Astrinobnts. 
Knowlbdob, 
its  limits  and  objects,  p.  120,  ^  286 ; 

p.  186,  ^  360|  k. 
its  accumulative  nature,  p.  206,  ^  876| ; 
p.  719-720,  ^  960  a. 


Lactbals.   See  Absorption,  NuTRrnoM, 

Tissues,  and  Structure. 
Laws  or  Nature, 

have  no  "  exceptions,"  p.  120,  121,  ^ 
237;  p.  131,^286;  p.  346,  ^  516  <{, 
N0.6;  p.  383,  ^684;  p.  897,^628. 
See  Nature,  Organic  Beings,  Light, 
Vital  Properties,  dec. 
Lbeching, 

its  uses  and  peculiar  effects,  p.  692- 
698. 
Life, 

a  cause, -p.  80,  ^  67-69;  p.  88-88,  ^ 
176-186 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  e ;  p.  120,  ^ 
136  ;  p.  401.  ^  631 ;  p.  436,  ^  680 ; 
p.  474,  476,  ^733  jM. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  see  Plants. 

its  philosophy  learned  from  a  wide  ob- 
servation of  Nature,  p.  4,  ^  2  €;  p. 
14,^6;  p.  207,  $a76i6. 

"discovered  in  dead  matter,"  p.  179, 
^  360)  c.  SeQ,  also,  Vital  Proper- 
ties IN  THE  Elements  of  Matter. 

its  phenomena  seen  distinctly  or  con- 
fusedly, p.  4,  ^  2  e ;  p.  167-173,  f 
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860  ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  3A0|  n;  p.  976- 
278,  ^  447*/;  p.  777,  Pom/ret. 

a  knowledge  of,  requires  habits  of  an- 
alytical observation,  p.  4,  ^  2  < ;  p. 
14,  ^  6 ;  p.  313,  4  487  A.  See,  also, 
Obsebtation. 

its  study  compared  with  that  of  botany, 
p.  4,  ^  2  e. 

simple  in  fundamental  laws,  complex 
in  its  phenomena,  p.  4,  ^  2  e ;  p.  662 
-664,  ^  89&-«99.  See,  also,  Adaft- 
ATioN,  and  Disiojr. 

general  Remarke  upon,  p.  111-122,  ^ 
234-240. 

considered  a  metaphysical  snbtUty,  p. 
112,^234;  p.  482,  ^744. 

moral  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  views  of,  p. 
6,44|i;  p.8,^6;p.  11,  ^6jc,p. 
13,  ^6ja,-  p.l6,M4c;  p. 46,^74; 
p.  84-86,  ^  175  c,  175  d;  p.  96,  96, 
\  189  A;  p.  135,  136,  ^303 a;  p.  187, 
138,  ^  3031  b,  e;  p.  141,  ^  307;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e ;  p.  178,  ^  350)  a ;  p. 
181-189,  ^850)/-350)  m;  p.  234,  ^ 
433  ;  p.  458,  459,  ^  701,  704.  See 
Obganic  Lipb,  and  Plants. 
LvB,  Animal, 

connects  us  sensibly  with  external  ob- 
jects, p.  53,  ^  100 ;  p.  399,  ^  628. 

requires  repose,  p.  58,  ^  102. 

not  pronounced  m  the  fcetus,  p.  53,  ^ 
10^.  See,  also,  Nbbvbs,  Sensibil- 
ity, Nbbvous  Powbb,  Syxpathy, 
and  Organic  Life. 

"  animal  life  "  is  employed  in  its  popu- 
lar sense,  at  p.  135,  ^  301  ;  p.  137, 
^303ia;  p.  140,^304. 
Lira,  Organic  and  Animal, 

their  distino^ons  and  relations,  p.  53- 
56,  ^  96-120. 

diseases  of,  coincident,  p.  55,  ^117. 
Their  relations  to  external  objects, 
p.  398-400,  ^  626-630.    See,  also. 
Plants. 
LiPEf  Organic, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  53, 
^  101 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  (2  ,•— modified  in 
each,  p.  54,  ^  107 ;  p.  88,  ^  186. 

has  no  repose,  p.  53,  ^  102. 

necessary  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  ^08, 
117.  See,  also,  Plants,  Organic 
Lirs,  Organic  Propbrtibb,  and  Vi- 
tal Principle. 

its  condition  in  the  foetus.    See  Blood- 

VBSBBL8. 
LXOHT, 

discoveries  in,  p.  90-92,  ^88^  i. 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 

life,  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-95,  ^  1881  d ; 

p.  112-117,  ^  234C-234/;  p.  828- 

381,  ^5007nr^00o;  p.  554,  ^872a; 

p.  556,  ^  872a;  p.  667,  ^  889  A:;  p. 

671,  (f  903. 


lA^t—corUinued, 

a  vital  agent,  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-96,  ^ 
188| d;  p.  134,  ^ 293 ;  p.  137,  ^ 303 6; 
p.  164,  ^  360,  No.  65 ;  p.  281,  ^  460. 

analogous  to  all  other  vital  agents,  p. 
46,^74;  p.90-95,n88M;  p.281- 
283,  ^  450  d-451  /,-  p.  828-331,  ^ 
600  mp-600  o;  p.  671,  ^  903.  See, 
also,  Analooibs. 

important  in  vital  philosophy,  p.  92- 
96,  H88H>  P-  137,^308*. 

its  component  puts  established,  p.  92, 
4  188i  d. 

its  visible,  chemical,Tithonic,  and  phos- 
I^orogenic  rays,  p.  90,  92,  ^  1^  d. 

its  luminiferous  rays  act  as  a  whole  in 
ordinary  vision,  but  not  so  those  or 
the  other  rays  upon  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  92-«5,  ^  188i  d  ;  p.  667, 

.  ^889ik. 

sought  by  the  leaves  of  pUmts  in  dazfc 
places,  upon  a  principle  of  Design 
corresponding  with  the  attraction  of 
roots  to  appropriate  means  of  nour- 
ishment, iMd^  and  p.  166, 167,  ^  350, 
Nob.  26J,  27,  77. 

indispensable  in  vegetable  life,  p.  92- 
96,^  188M;  P   137,  4  803  e. 

chemical  and  vital  theories  of  its  ac- 
tion, Urid. 

if  the  union  of  carbon  into  organic 
compounds  by  the  leaf  of  plants  be 
due  to  organic  influences,  then  are 
the  same  influences  the  cause  of 
the  immediately  antecedent  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
and  if,  also,  the  roots  of  plants  de- 
compound the  carbonic  acid  which 
they  extract  from  the  soil,  and  so 
allowed  by  chemists,  it  foUows,  &r- 
ther,  that  light  is  not  the  decompos- 
ing agent  for  the  same  phenomenon 
in  the  leaf,  p.  186,  187,  ^  308  b-e ; 
p.  163>166,  i  860,  Nos.  64,  66,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76, 
77,  26^,  27,  28.  See,  also.  Mucous 
Tissue,  in  its  relation  to  carbon. 

author's  theory  of  wkUe  light,  p.  94,  ^ 
IQB^d;  p.  566,  567,  4  889  A. 

its  velocity,  undulations,  and  mode  of 
excitement,  illustrative  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  114,  4  234  e. 

rate  of  its  velocity,  and  of  its  undula- 
tions, p.  114,  4  234  0. 

its  modus  operandi  in  physics  un- 
known, p.  1 15,  4  284  e,  /. 

its  laws  known,  p.  115,  ^  234  e. 

its  undulations  aid  not  our  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  p.  116,  4  234  e. 

develops  the  rudimentary  eye,  by  its 
action  upon  irritability,  p.  46,  i  74  a. 

comparison  of  its  action  upon  irrita- 
bility in  producing  organic  results, 
and  upon  sensibility  in  the  process 
of  vision,  embarrassing  to  chemis- 
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try, p. 46,  ^74  a;  p.  9«-96,  ^  188i d ; 
p.  281-283,  ^  450  «-461  /;  p.  330,  ^ 
600n. 

LlTEl, 

developed  from  the  intestinal  Canal, 
p.  41,  ^  65.    See  Assimilatioit. 
LoM  or  Blood,  IwrLusNCKi  and  Monva 
Opbbaitdz    or,    p.    690-777.     See 
Bloodlsttzno. 

LOBSLIA, 

preferable  to  tobaoco  in  strangulated 
hernia,  p.  717,  ^  960  a.  See,  also, 
EzPBCTOBAirrs,  and  Thbbapbutzcs. 

LVNOS,  * 

mucous  tissue  of,  alone  eliminates  an 

effete  matter  from  venous  blood,  p. 

62,  ^  135  a;  p.  229,  ^  418,  419  ;  p. 

274-278,  ^  447i. 
experimeiUa  to  Determine  the  Relation  of 

their  Functions  to  the  Nerwma  System, 

p.  316. 
Ltmpb.    See  iNTLAincATioN,  and  Blood- 

LBTTINO,  GbNBKAL. 

Lymphatic  8.    See  ABsoRpnoir,  Tuavm; 
Stbvctubb,  and  iMrLAiiifATioif. 

M. 

MlOKETIBir, 

an  imponderable  snbstance.    Why  not 

•  the  vital  principle,  p.  113,  ^  234  c; 
p.  115,  M34e. 

its  existence  and  laws  known  by  its 
effects,  p.  113,  ^  234  e. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  phflosophy  of 
life,  p.  1 13,  ^  234  c.    See,  also.  Gal- 
vanism,  Gravitation,  Lioht,   and 
Impondbrablbs. 
Maonbtism,  Animal.    See  Animal  Mag- 

NBTI8M. 

Mankind, 
but  one  species  of,  proved  by  the  same- 
ness of  reason  and  instinct  in  all,  p. 

123,  ^  241  6,  note. 
RAC^B  or,  p.  391-398. 
Matbria  Mbdica, 
objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 
the  organic,  composed  of  three  or  four 

elements,  p.  25,  ^47;  p.  27,  ^  52. 
each  article  of,  has  virtues  peculiar  to 

itself,  p.  27,  ^  52  ;  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p. 

645,  ^  860. 
its  members  often  embrace  two  or 

more  virtues,  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p. 

671,  ^  890  6 ;  p.  507,  ^  892  c ;  p.  599, 

^  892  d. 
redundant,  yet  the  bad  may  have  its 

uses,  p.  556,  ^  872. 
remedial  effects  of,  can  be  known  only 

from  observation  in  diseased  states 

of  man,  p.  122,  4  840 ;  p.  641,  642, 

4  854  ;  p.  645,  ^  859. 
Pbrbira*8,  the  best,  p.  676,  ^  904  6. 
aothor*8  Arranobmrnt  or,  p.  642,  ^ 


Materia  'MMicar-^e&ntinued, 

854  c;  p.  564,  ^  889  c;  p.  583,  ^891 

a;  p.  684r-646,  ^  892i  ^-893  <l;  p. 

683-089,  ^  905^ 
nature  of  its  relations  to  Therapeuties^ 

p.  641,  ^  852  a;  p.  662-665,  ^  895- 

901. 
Matbrialism, 
disproved,  p.  16,  M4  c ;  p.  84-86^  ^ 

175  c-175  d.    See,  also,  Vital  Prop- 

BRTIB8  IN  THB  ElBMRNTS  OP  MaTTER, 

Gbnbration  Spontanbous,  Dbsion, 
and  Naturb  Contradistinouishbd 
prom  1T8  Author. 
Matbriaubm,  Mbdioal,  p.  86,  ^  175  d; 

p.  95,  ^  189  h. 
Matter, 

aMthe/r's  proof  from,  of  a  Creator,  p. 
16,  ^  14  c.  See,  also,  Dbsign,  Na- 
ture Contradistinouishbd  rROM 
ITS  Author,  God  and  Nature  Con- 
rouNDED,  and  Vital  Properties  in 
the  Elements  op  Matter. 

its  nature  unknown,  p.  80,  (f  169  a;  p. 
117,^234^. 

its  properties  immutable  in  kind  but 
through  some  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  compound  or  sim- 
ple molecules,  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p. 
114,  ^234  d;  p.  120,^237. 

its  final  cause,  p.  23-25,  ^  34-43,  46. 
Mechanical  Relations, 

in  organic  beings,  p.  59,  ^  129  k. 
Medical  Education  and  Practice  in 
Europb  and  THB  United  States,* 

comparative  view  of,  p.  13,  ^  6i  a ;  p. 
28,  ^  53  c;  p.  43,  ^  64;  p.  50,  ^  83 
*;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p. 
133,  ^  291 ;  p.  136,  ^  303  a;  p.  139, 
^  303);  p.  148,  ^  334;  p.  149,  ^ 
838  ;  p.  154,  155,  ^  149  c-e;  p.  174- 
182,  ^  350^501  /;  p.  185-187,  ^ 
350)  kk;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364;  p. 
202,  ^  376^;  p.  219,  ^408;  p.  220, 
221,4409^;  p,  226,^409;;  p.  283, 
^  427;  p.  334,  335,  ^  483;  p.  338,  ^ 
438  6h2  ;  p.  239-247,  ^  440,  Nos.  1- 
19 ;  p.  274r-278,  ^  447i ;  p.  483,  ^ 
676  h;  p.  467,  ^  699  e;  p.  468,  ^ 
701 ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709,  and  note;  p. 
482,  4  744 ;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749  ; 
p.  488,  4  756  a;  p.  515,  ^  819  b;  p. 
618,  519,  ^  823-^25;  p.  540,  ^  851 
a;  p.  573,  ^  890  <{;  p.  684,  ^  891  c; 
p.  608,  4  892  k  ;  p.  654,  ^  893  n ;  p. 
690,  ^  906  a-4;  p.  715-722,  ^  960 
OrHi;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k;  p.  762,  763, 
^  1006  a.    See,  also,  British  and 

*  **  About  tkirt^  Medical  Schools  in  tbe  United 
States,  in  which  there  is  probablv  an  annual  sT' 
erase  of  4500  stodents,  1900  of  whom  are  yearly 
graduAted.  (Popuktion.  90^000,000.)  In  franco, 
with  a  popnlfltlon  of  35,000^000^  thero  are  bnt 
Arm  Medical  Schools,  which  graduate  onbr  about 
700  annually  I"  ~ao«io»  iUdieiU  md  »trgioal 
J(wnia^i?ee.2;1846^p.365. 
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Medical  Education — continued. 

FoBEioN  Medical  Rbtibw,  tm  advo- 
caey  of  Animal  Magnttitm,  and  the 
*' Water  Cure,"  Oct.,  1846,  p.  428- 
458 :  p.  476-485 :  and  Author's  In- 

TBODUCTOET  LbOTUBB  ON  THE  Im- 
PBOTBMBNT   OF  MbDICAL   EDUCATION 

IN  THE  United  States,  and  Medi- 
cal AND  Physiolooical  Commbnta- 
BIE8,  vol.  i.,  p.  257-273,  283,  300, 
305,   309,    327,    384-440,    511-515 
notes,  626-632,  68t^90,  699-712; 
vol.  a.,  p.  224-229, 324-327  noU,  354- 
377,  700-815. 
Mbdical   Pbofession    or   the  Unitbd 
States,  Defense  or,  p.  400-463,  ^ 
709,  and  note  there. 
Mbdical  Science,  "  The  Pboobess  of," 
p.  13,  ^  6^  a,  b.    See,  also,  Mbdi- 
ciNE,  Medical  Education,  Oboanic 
Chemistbt,  and  Humobausm. 
Mbdicinb, 

philosophy  of,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

the  necessity  of  consistency  in  its 
principles  and  details,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

the  work  of  observation,  p.  3,  ^  2  e ;  p. 
ll.*5ie,/. 

its  elevated  nature,  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 
186,  ^  360|  kk ;  p.  412,  ^  638.  See, 
also,  Design. 

its  ground-work  simple,  p.  4,  ^  2  i,  e  ; 
p.  40-49,  ^  65-80  ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182  ; 
p.  88,  ^  185. 

its  details  complex,  p.  109,  ^  232 ;  p. 
120-122,  ^  237-240;  p.  405-412,  ^ 
638. 

its  difficulties,  p.  11, 12,  ^  5i  e ;  p.  121, 
^  237 ;  p.  383,  ^  584 ;  p.  397,  ^  623 ; 
p.  545,  {  859  b,  and  references  there  ; 
p.  662-664,  4  895-899.  See,  also, 
Physicians  and  Suboeons. 

its  branches,  a  cemented  chain,  p.  3, 
^  2d;  p.  131,  ^285;  p. 405-412,  ^638. 

the  relations  of  its  branches,  ibtd. 

theories  of,  p.  5,  ^  4. 

chemical,  physiological,  and  chemico- 
physiological  schools  of,  p.  6,  7,  ^ 
^a-€. 

vitiated  by  Experiments  under  the  dis- 
guise of  "  Experimental  Philosophy,** 
p.  11-14,  M4  «-6;  p.  17-19,  ^  18 

b^;  p.  26,  ^  48;  p.  28,  ^  53  c;  p. 
50,  ^  83  a,  b;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-292 ;  p.  148,  ^  334  ;  p. 
164-170,  ^  360,  Nos.  23^,  28,  29, 31, 
39.44, 45 ;  p.  175, 176,  ^  350^  n,  o;  p. 
177-182.  ^  3501/,  350i  or^;  p.  197- 
203,  ^  362-376^ ;  p.  371,  ^  569  b ;  p. 
434,  ^  676  b ;  p  467,  ^  699  c ;  p.  482, 
^  744 ;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749  ;  p. 
489,  400,  ^  767  a ;  p.  509,  ^  810  ;  p. 
515-619,  ^  819-825 ;  p.  528,  ^  830 
ar^31;  p.  541,  542,  ^  854  bb;  p. 
573,  (f  890  d;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  k; 
p.  711,  ^  952  b;  p.  715-722,  (f  960 


Medicine— coNJimieiL 

or^:  p.  760,  ^  1006  *;  p.  762,  763, 
^  1006  a ;  p.  765,  ^  1006  g. 

its  relationship  to  chemical  and  me- 
chanical philosophy,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  1 1, 
5*  c;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376*  ;  p.  434,  ^ 
676  4. 

contradistinguished  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4^  <£  ; 
p.  8,  9,  ^5;  p.  8,  ^5;  p.  10,  ^5ia,- 
p.  11,  ^5\  c,e;  p.  14,  ^6;  p.  19,^ 
18  e;  p.  21-36,  ^  20-62;  p.  40^2, 
^65,  66;  p.  99-111,  ^  188<^233| ; 
p.  135-139,  ^  303-303} ;  p.  149-203, 
^  337-376i  ;  p.  234-279,  ^  433-448 ; 
p.  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  362,  ^  530 ;  p. 
376-^0,  ^  578  ;  p.  883,  ^  584  a;  p. 
391,  392,  ^  602  <i-606  ;  p.  393,  ^  612 ; 
p.  397,  ^  623  ;  p.  398,  ^  626 ;  p.  401, 
^  631 ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  662, 
663,  ^  895,  896. 

its  relative  condition  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  See  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 

its  difficulties,  intellectual  nature,  and 
usefulness  to  mankind,  compared 
with  Surgery.    See  Physicians  and 
Suboeons. 
Medicine,  '*  Specialities"  in, 

objections  to,  p.  721,  722,  ^  960  e,  d. 
Medicine  and  Subq^by, 

their  comparative  usefulness  and  dif- 
ficulties, p.  614,  ^  892^  d.    See,  also. 
Physicians  and  Suboeons. 
Medicines.     See  Remedies. 
Memb BANES.    See  Tissues. 
Mbnstbuation, 

an  excretory  function,  p.  62,  ^  135  a; 
p.  233,  234,  ^  428-432. 

not  important  in  organic  life,  p.  234,  ^ 
428. 

designed  for  impregnation,  p.  234,  ^ 
428. 

its  suspension,  per  se,  of  little  import- 
ance to  health,  p.  234,  ^  432^ 

<he  influences  of  its  suspension  depend 
upon  the  cause.  See  Emmbna- 
Goouss,  Eboot,  and  Utbrinb 
Agents.- 

its  institution,  and  effects  of.     See 
Youth,  p.  376-380. 
Mental  Emotions,  and  Passions, 

how  they  operate,  p.  89,  ^  188  a ,-  p. 
95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  107,  ^  227;  p.  108, 
4  228  b;  p.  109,  ^  230,  232;  p.  Ill, 
^  233)  ;  p.  326-330,  ^  500 /-«00  n; 
p.  670,  4  902  /. 

elect  certain  motor  nerves,  like  the  win 
and  physical  agents,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ; 
p.  113,  ^  243  c ;  p.  326-330,  ^500/- 
500  n. 

designed  for  moral  and  physical  good, 
p.  113,  ^234c. 

morbific  and  curative,  and  analogous  in 
their  influences  with  physical  causes 
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Mental  Emotions,  &c — conHmud. 

and  with  the  will,  p.  92-95,  ^  188^ 
d;  p.  111,^2331;  p.  113,  ^  234  c; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  326-330,  ^  600 
/-600  n;  p.  634,  ^844;  p.  670,  ^ 
902  5. 

chemical  theory  oft  p.  165,  ^  349  e.     See 
Mind,  and  Instinct. 
MisMBBisM.     See  Animal  Maonbtism. 
Mbtaphtsicians, 

regard  the  operations  of  the  mind  ab- 
stractedly from  the  brain,  p.  128,  § 
241  e. 
Metastasis, 

its  faUacy,  p.  653<666,  ^  893  fi. 
Microscope, 

useless  and  deceptive  in  important  or- 
ganic inquiries,  p.  50,  ^  83 ;  p.  60,  ^ 
131  ;  p.  143,  (i  320 ;  p.  219,  ^  407  A  ; 
p.  342,  ^  515. 
Mind,  and  its  Props rtibs,  p.  122-125. 

not  a  product  of  secretion,  the  only  m- 
dependcTU  motive  power,  and  capable 
or  being  acted  upon,  p.  84, 85,  ^  175  c. 

confounded  with  the  chemical  forces, 
p.  182,  183,  ^  350|  grg.  See,  also, 
God  and  Nature,  Vital  Propbrtiks 
IN  THE  Elbmbnts  ov  Mattbr,  and 
Problems. 

its  analogies  with  the  vital  principle,  p. 
84,  ^  175  b ;  p.  88,  ^  183,  184;  p.  89, 
^  186 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  112-125,  ^ 
234e-246. 

its  relation  to  the  brain,  p,  85,  ^75  e ; 
p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  123-125,  ^  241- 
246  ;  p.  281,  ^  451 ;  p.  332,  ^500;». 
See,  also.  Mental  Emotions  and 
Passions,  and  Instinct. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  98,  ^  191  c. 

its  individuality,  p.  84,  O 76;  p.  122- 
125,  ^  241-246. 

its  **  Plenipotentiaries"  the  Nervous 
Power,  p.  77-79,  4  167/. 

its  advancement  in  successive  genersr 
tions,  p.  206,  ^  376}  a;  p.  719,  720, 
4  960  a. 

compared  with  instinct.   See  Instinct. 

CHEMICAL   THEORY   OF,  p.  155,   (f  349  C. 

See  pROBiiEMs. 
Mineral  Compounds.    See  Compounds, 

Mineral. 
Minerals, 
their  most  natural  state,  elementary, 

p.  23,  ^  39. 
their  final  cause,  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  organic  beings,  p.  16,  ^ 
16  ;  p.  23, 4  34-36 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176; 
p.  135-138,  ^  300^03^. 
Mineral  Kingdom, 
independent  of  the  animal,  and  vegeta- 
ble, p.  15,  ^  9-14 ;  p.  137, 138,  ^  d03| . 
its  final  cause.    See  Minerals. 
Mobility, 
a  property  of  life  common  to  animals 
and  plants,  p.  88,  ^  183,  184  a. 


Mobility— continued. 

a  preferable  term  to  contractility,  p.  103, 
^  205  b. 

the  cause  of  motion  in  organic  beings, 
p.  103,  ^  205-215 ;  p.  107,  ^  226  ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  2331 ;  p.  284,  ^  455 
a ;  p.  286,  ^  456,  457  ;  p.  289,  ^461^ 
a ;  p.  322-332,  ^  498-500.  See,  also, 
Absorption,  Blood-vbssels,  and 
Powers  which  circulate  the 
Blood. 

distinct  from  irritability,  p.  103,  4  206 ; 
p.  110,  ^  233.    See,  also,  Irrita- 

BILFFY. 

demonstrable  in  idants,  p.  103,  ^  207 ; 
p.  134,  ^  293;  p.  286,  ^  466  a;  p. 
322,  ^  498  c. 

occasions  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, p.  104,  <f  213. 

excited  through  irritability,  p.  103,  104, 
^  208,  215;  p.  107,  ^  226 ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233. 

dormant  in  the  seed  and  ovum,  p.  30, 
^57;  p.  56,  ^  123;  p.  104,^212. 

modified  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
61,  ^  133  6 ;  p.  62-68,  ^  136-155 ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  233};  p.  295,  ^75; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  314,  4  488 ;  p. 
323-^2,  ^  500.  See  Motion. 
Molecular  Motion  versus  Catalysis,  p. 

226,^409;. 
Morbid  Anatomy, 

its  practical  and  philosophical  uses,  p. 
456-463,  ^  695-709. 
Morbific  Causes, 

philosophy  of  their  %ction,  p.  47-49,  ^ 
75-80 ;  p.  55,  ^17;  p.  59,  ^  129  A  ; 
p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  65, 
^  142,  143  ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-152  ;  p. 
69,  ^  156 ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182;  p.  89,  ^ 
188;  p.  107-110,  4 226-232;  p.  Ill, 
^  2331 ;  p.  414,  ^  6U,  645  ;  p.  417, 
^  650;  p.  421,  422,  ^  657;  p.  423, 
4  659  ;  p.  424,  ^  661 ;  p.  425,  ^  664; 
p.  426,  4  666 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  difiference  from  remedial  agents, 
p.  542,  4  864.    See,  also,  Remedial 
Action,  Vital  Habit,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
Morphia.    See  Narcotics,  and  Thee  a 

PEUTIC0. 

Mortification, 
vital  theory  of,  p.  447,  4  786  Or-e, 
mechanical  theory  of,  p.  447,  ^  786  &, 

e  ;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749. 
chemical  theory  of,  p.  175,  ^  350^  m. 
Motion, 
indispensable  to  all  organic  beings,  ex 

cepting  in  the  state  of  the  genn,  p. 

126-128.     See,  also.  Germ. 
destractive  of  mineral  compounds,  p. 

21,  4  24-26. 
sensible  and  insensible,  p.  103,  ^  207. 
how  produced  through   sympathetic 

sensibility,  p.  101, 1  201,  202 ;  p. 
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Motion — continued. 

104,  ^  209,  210;  p.  282,  ^  461 ;  p. 
323-^30,  ^  600.  See,  also,  Laws  of 
Stmpatht. 

intensibU  the  mo6t  important,  p.  104, 
^  214 ;  p.  227,  ^  410,  411 ;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.    See,  also,  Capzllaribs. 

Toluntary,  how  produced,  p.  88,  H^ ; 
p.  104,  ^  216  ;  p.  no,  ^  233  ;  p.  Ill, 
«  2331;  p.  127,  ^  269;  p.  128,  ^ 
266  ;  p.  134,  ^  293-296  ;  p.  32^-332, 
^600. 

MpasmodiCt  readily  induced  in  the  yoI- 
untary  miucles,  and  why,  p.  284,  ^ 
466 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  324-828,  4 
600  dr4;  p.  357,  368,  ^  626  d;  p. 
404,  ^  687. 

how  produced  in  organic  hfe,  p.  88,  ^ 
188  ;  p.  110,  ^  233  ;  p.  HI,  4  233}. 

independent  of  the  nenrous  sjrstem,  p. 
104,  ^  216  ;  p.  110,  ^  233  ;  p.  127,  4 
269;  p.  284-289,  ^  464-46H ;  p. 
663,  ^  896.    See,  also,  Expssiments 

TO  DBTCXMINK  THB  LaW8  OP  TBS  Vl- 

TAL  Functions,  p.  296-821,  and 
Laws  op  Stxpathy,  p.  835>362. 

how  produced  through  irritability,  with 
or  without  the  agency  of  the  nenr- 
ous power,  p.  89,  90,  ^  188,  188|  ; 
p.  06,  ^  189  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  ;  p.  103, 
^  208  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-2331 ;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600 ;  p.  866-368,  ^  626 
d;  p.  663,  ^896. 

voluntary  and  tnvohaUairyf  their  differ- 
ence lies,  mostly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli,  and  partly  in  modifica- 
tions of  mobility,  p.  102,  ^  201  ;  p. 
104,  ^  216 ;  p.  107,  ^  227  ;  p.  110, 
111,  ^  233,  233}  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p. 
323-382,^600;  p. 367, 368, ^  626 <2 ; 
p.  663,  ^  896.  See,  also,  Mobility, 
and  Will. 

the  great  intrinsic  characteristic  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  inertia  that  Of  the 
ihorgank,  p.  21,  ^  24 ;  p.  80,  f  59  ; 
p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

interests  us  most,  t^. 

chemical  Theory  of,  ozydation  of  the 
Uood  and  tissues,  p.  158-162,  ^  360, 
Nob.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 
16,  17 ;  p.  208,  ^  288  ;  p.  274,  ^ 
447ia. 
MoTOB  Nbbvbs.  See  Nbeybs. 
Mucous  Tissue, 

proof  from,  by  the  Author,  that  the 
elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood 
is  a  vital  process.  Ck>mbine  the  di- 
rect facts  and  the  analogies  at  p.  62, 
^  135  a;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375  ;  p.  229, 
^419  a-419  c.  See,  also,  Carbon, 
and  Light,  in  its  relation  to  carbonic 
acid, 

modified  in  its  organic  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  as 
trayersing  difiSsrent  parts,  shown  by 


MncoQB  Ti88oe-^e«fKtfMie^ 

its  natural  products,  and  by  the  ef> 
fects  of  natural,  morbific,  uid  reme- 
dial agents,  p.  62,  63,  ^  185-137 ;  p. 
67,  68,  ^  149-152.  See,  also.  Re- 
WEDiAL  Action,  and  Tbbbapbutics. 
Mucus, 

the  lawB  which  govern  its  foimation. 
See  Secretion,  p.  217-227. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  452.    See,  alao. 
Inflammation. 
Muscles  of  Voluntary  Motion, 

experiment*  to  determine  the  FrmdpU  on 
wbich  their  Motion  depends,  and  the 
Relation  they  bear  to  Me  Nervous  Sys^ 
tern,  p.  310,  4  486. 

comparative  ejfeets  of  SHnmH  upon,  and 
upon  the  Heart,  when  applied  to  the 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  p.  311-315, 
^  487-489.  See,  also,  Motion,  and 
Will. 


N. 


Narcotics,  p.  583-^90,  ^  691 ;  p.  715- 
721,  ^  960  a,  &. 

an  unimportant  class  of  agents  compar- 
ed with  many  curative  means,  ibid. 

their  preference  as  means  of  relieving, 
or  preventing  pain,  to  agents  whidi 
strike  at  disease  and  grapple  with 
Death,  evinces  a  want  of  proper 
medical  philosophy,  and  of  a  proper 
reference  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  ibid.    See,  also.  Pain. 

affect  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  leas  insusceptihle  to 
the  action  of  other  agents,  p.  567,  ^ 
889  k;  p.  672,  ^  904  A,  and  ibid. 
See,  also,  Nervous  Power. 
Nature, 

its  foundation  simple,  its  i^nomena 
complex,  p.  4,  ^  2  e;  p.  662-664,  ^ 
895-899.  See,  also,  Adaptation 
and  Design. 

contradistinguished  from  Creative  Pow- 
er, p.  16,  ^  14  c;  p.  26,  ^  43  ;  p.  46, 
^  74  b;  p.  81,  ^  170  a;  p.  83,  ^  172  ; 
p.  86,  ^  175  d ;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p.  227, 
^  411 ;  p.  317,  ^  493  a;  p.  876,  4 
578  6;  p.  393,  ^612. 

confounded  toiih  Creative  Power,  p.  40, 
^64  A;  p.  46,^  74a,-  p.  76,^  1676; 
p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p.  178^189,  ^  350^  *- 
350}  m. 

ike  Interpreter  of  its  Author,  p.  186,  ^ 
350}  kk;  p.  227,  ^  411.  See,  also. 
Design. 

man  her  interpreter,  p.  5,  M  «. 

the  Ck>nservator  of  Organic  Beings ; 
see  Vis  Mbdicatriz  Naturjb,  and 
Vital  Principle. 

the  great  fountain  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  only  foundation  of 
philosophy;  ut supra. 
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Natukb,  Kingdoms  or,  p.  16,  ^  7,  ^e. 

the  oiganic,  and  inorganic,  haye,  re- 
spectively, their  peculiar  properties 
and  laws,  p.  4,  M ;  P-  14»  M ;  P- 
90-27,  ^  19^1 ;  p.  34-^6,  ^  63. 

phenomena  of  the  organic  more  Tarioos 
than  of  the  inorganic,  p.  4,  ^  8 ;  p. 
14.  M;  p.  117,  ^284^;  p.  331,  « 
600  o.         ^ 

onr  knowledge  of  each  depends  npon 
the  nature  or  yariety  of  the  phenom- 
ena, p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  111- 
121,  ^  234-237. 

not  mutoally  dependent,  p.  15,  ^  9-14 ; 
p.  16,^  16,  17;  p.  23,^86,37;  p. 
24,  ^  41,  42;  p.  36,  ^  43 ;  p.  135- 
139,  ^  300-8031. 

creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
reversed,  p.  135-138,  ^  303,  3031. 

motion  the  ^eat  sensible  attribnte  of 
the  conatitation  of  the  organic,  vtr 
.inertia  that  of  the  inorganic,  p.  21, 
^  24;  p.  30,  ^  69 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

simple  in  their  foundation,  p.  4>  ^  2  e ; 
p.  831,  ^  600  o:  p.  662^64,  ^  895- 
899. 
NnvKs, 

of  little  importance  in  fcetal  life,  p.  43, 
f  69;  p.  286,  4466;  p.  289,  ^4611  a. 

their  earij  development  in  the  fcetns, 
like  that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
organs  of  sense,  &c.,  consistent  with 
their  doimant  state,  in  the  great 
plan  of  Organic  Design,  p.  43,  43,  ^ 
67-70  ;  p.  284,  4  485  a,  i;  p.  286,  4 
466;  p.  289,  ^  46H  «;  p.  342-353, 
4  516^24. 

mostly  important  to  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles in  the  life  of  the  fcetos,  p.  339, 
♦  614/,^. 

not  the  source  of  motions  or  of  any  or- 
ganic result,  p.  43,  4  69 ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ; 
p.  89,  ilSSc;  p.  110,  4  233  ;  p.  389, 
4  461 ;  p.  296,  297,  ^  476^  b;  p.  317, 
318,  4  493 ;  p.  324,  4  500  c,  <2;  p. 
475,  4  733  A;  p.  483,  4  746  c.  See, 
also,  Capillaby  Action,  and  Mobil- 
ity. 

an  important  distinction  between  their 
trunks  and  expanded  extremities,  p. 
280,  4  460  ft;  p.  621,  4  926  d;  p. 
p.  685,  4  891  e, 

their  functions  neglected,  or  perverted, 
or  ill  considered,  p.  112,  4  234  ft;  p. 
166,  4  349  e;  p.  162,  163,  4  360, 
Noe.  18,  19,  20 ;  p.  177,  4  360}  • ;  p. 
193,  4  366  a;  p.  283,  4  452  ft;  p. 
296,  4  476^  ft;  p.  317,  318,  4  493. 
See,  also,  Humobausm. 

how  far  concerned  in  morbid  processes, 
p.  285,  286,  4  466,  466 ;  p.  332,  4 
602  a;  p.  483,  4  746  c.    See,  also, 

EZPBBIIIBNTS     TO     DBTBBKINB     THB 

Laws  op  thb  Vital  Funotioni. 
Nbbvbs,  thb  DirrBBBNT  Oansas  of,  p. 


Nerves — conibmed, 

280-292.  See,  also,  Cbbbbbo-Spinal 
AND  Ganolionic  Systbmb,  and  Sym- 
patbbtic  Nbbvb. 
Nbbvbs,  Motob, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
102,  4  202;  p.  106,  4  224;  p.  110,  4 
233  ;  p.  Ill,  4  233)  ;  p.  292,  4  471 ; 
p.  326,  4  600^;  p.  330,  4  500  n;  p. 
336-353, 4  612-624 ;  p.  621,  4  826  <2; 
p.  746,  4  990i  ft. 
Nbkvbs,  Sbhsitivb, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
101-103,  4  201-204 ;  p.  281,  4  460  e; 
p.  292,  M7«;p.  326,  4  600^;p. 
380,  4  600  n ;  p.  336-863, 4  612-524 ; 
p.  621,  4  826  d. 

of  true  sensation,  mostly  oerebro-spi- 

*  nal,  p.  101, 102, 4  201 ;  p.  284, 4  466  a. 

of  sympathetic  sensation,  mostly  the 
gan([^ionic  and  pnenmogastric,  p.  101, 
102,  4  201  ;  p.  109,  4  230;  p.  284,  4 
466  ft;  p.  746,  4  990^  ft. 
Nbbvous  Powbb, 

a  property  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
peculiar  to  animals,  p.  88, 4 183, 184 ; 
j>.  110,4  232. 

amnds  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
its  own  existence  as  a  property  of 
that  principle,  and  that  it  operates 
beyond  the  surfoce  of  organs,  p.  42, 
4  67;  p.  746,  4  990J  ft. 

enters  largely,  or  its  oigans,  into  the 
physical  doctrines  of  iffe,  p.  162, 163, 
4  350,  Nos.  18,  18),  19;  p.  Ill,  112, 
4  234  a;  p.  317,  318,  4  493 ;  p.  476, 
4  733  A. 

commonly  regarded  as  the  electric  or 
galvanic  fluid,  p.  88,  4  184  ft. 

its  action  upon  irritability,  another 
property,  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  control  which  the  will  exercises 
over  other  properties  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions,  p.  88,  4  184  ft. 

generated  especially  by  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  also  by  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  p.  321, 4  497 ;  p. 
823,  4  499;  p.  334,  4  607;  p.  842- 
346,  4  616,  516 ;  p.  349,  4  620 ;  p. 
353,  4  524  <2,  Nos.  4-7. 

the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its 
application  to  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, how  far  expounded  by  the 
Author, p.  106, 4 222 ;  p.  Ill,  4  234a; 
p.  162,  163,  4  860,  Noe.  18,  19 ;  p. 
297,  4  476i  ft ;  p.  317, 318,  4  493  ;  p. 
320,  4  494  i2f2;  p.  d42,  4  514^  ft;  p. 
616,  4  819  ft ;  p.  746,  4  990^  ft ;  and 
throughout  the  philosophy  of  Rbiib- 
dial  and  Mobbipic  Action,  and  of 
the  Opbbation  op  Loss  op  Blood. 

its  nature,  useless  to  be  known,  p.  60, 
4  131,  MiUcn;  p.  88, 4  184  ft;  p.  117, 
4234^. 
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M  with  Light  and  Magnetism,  not  in 

transitu,  p.  116,  ^  234  e. 
like  light  and  electricity,  brought  into 

operation  by  exciting  cansea,  p.  115, 

^234e. 
acts  upon  irritability,  p.  88,  ^  184  b ;  p. 

89,  4  186;  p.  107,  ^326;  p.  110,  ^ 

233 ;  p.  323-^2,  ^  500.     See,  also, 

Rbmbdial  Action. 
how  developed,  p.  89,  ^  188  ;  p.  107,  ^ 

225-227;    p.  114,  ^  234  «;  p.  323- 

332,  ^  500.     Also,  Rbmsdial  Action. 
excited  directly  and  indirectly,  p.  107, 

^  227;   p.  823-332,  ^  500.     Also, 

£zPBItIMBNT8      TO     DBTBXMINV      THB 

Laws  op  thb  Vital  Functions,  and 
Rbmbdial  Action. 

developed  by  agents  applied  to  fhe 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  by  the 
will  and  passions,  by  internal  phys- 
ical causes,  by  external  agents  actr 
ing  upon  all  parts,  and  by  disease 
of  all  parts,  p.  107-111,  ^  227-2831 ; 
p.  333,  ^  503;  p.  334,  ^  507;  p.  349, 
\  520;  p.  356-358,  ^  526  d;  p.  706, 
707,  ^  947,  and  ut  supra. 

superadded  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
why,  p.  54,  55,  ^  107-117 ;  p.  106,  ^ 
223 ;  p.  110,  ^  232 ;  p.  284, 285,  ^  454, 
455;  p.  475,  ^733  A. 

operates  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
106,  ^  223 ;  p  110,  ^33  ;  P-  111»  ^ 
233i ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500 ;  p.  483,  ^ 
746  c. 

most  important  in  the  organic  life  of 
animals,  yet  its  greatest  final  cause 
is  relative  to  animal  life,  p.  55,  ^ 
113 ;  p.  106,  ^  223 ;  p.  127,  ^  259  ;  p. 
262,  ^  446  a ;  p.  284,  285,  ^  454,  455. 

in  constant  operation  upon  various 
parts,  p.  106,  ^  223 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233}  ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  e  ;  p.  115,  ^  234  € ;  p. 
835-^1,  ^  512-514. 

maintains  harmonious  action  among 
the  viscera  of  organic  life,  p.  55,  ^ 
113  ;  p.  106,  ^  223  ;  p.  108,  ^  228  a; 
p.  110,^232;  p.  284,  ^456. 

when  most  obvious  in  its  efiect,  in  ani- 
mal and  organic  life,  p.  324,  ^  500  c, 
d ;  p.  332,  ^  501 ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

its  important  natural  action  mostly 
limited  to  compound  organs,  and  to 
certain  muscles  in  animal  life,  af- 
fecting comparatively  little  the  cap- 
illary vessels  excepting  as  roused 
into  action  by  transient  causes,  but 
capable  of  exciting  the  most  power- 
ful influences  upon  them.  See  ref- 
erences above,  and  Nebvbs  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

but  little  operative  in  foetal  life,  p.  43, 
^  69.  See,  also,  Nbbves,  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

operates  through  motor  nerves,  p.  106, 
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4224;  p.  290-^292,  4  462^71;  p. 880, 
4  500n. 
indispensable  to  voluntary  motion  in 
all  animals,  p.  104,  ^  215 ;  p.  110,  § 
233  ;  p.  127,  ^  259,  260. 
necessary  to  the  «ction  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  and  those  of  respiration,  p. 
325-327,  4  500  «-t;  p.  338,  389,  ^ 

may  respond  through  the  same  motor 
nerves  to  impressions  transmitted 
through  various  sensitive  nerves,  p. 
827,  f  500  t. 

indispensable  to  reflected  motion,  p. 
102,  4  201  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  227-233}; 
p.  328-332,  4  500 ;  p.  404,  4  637. 

does  not  involve  sensation,  p.  106,  ^  228. 

implanted  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
ganglia,  and  nerves,  or  in  the  gaor 
glionic  system  of  inferior  animal,  p. 
106,  4  224;  p.  115,  ^  234  e  ,•  p.  334, 
4  507,  and  as  above. 

acted  upon  and  altered  in  kind,  &c., 
p.  107, 4  225, 226.  See,  also,  Rbkb- 
DiAL  Action. 

a  vital  agent,  p.  107,  ^  226,  227;  p. 
323-332,  4  500 ;  p.  359,  ^  526  i;  p. 
483,  4  746. 

its  operation  and  results  analogous  to 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107, 108,  ^  227, 
228 ;  p.  114-118,  ^  334  i-A; ;  p.  331, 
4  500o;p.483,  4  746c;  p.  706-708, 
4  947,  949.     See,  also.  Analogies. 

excited  through  sympathetic  sensibili- 
ty, p.  108,  4  227  ;  p.  116,  4  234/; 
p.  281-283,  4  450  e,  451. 

partakes  of  the  virtues  of  the  exciting 
causes,  under  the  influence  of  its 
own  nature,  p.  108-110,  4  227-232; 
p.  333,  4  503  ;  p.  647,  4  893  e. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  107-111,  4  227- 
233};  p.  115,4234i;;  p.  125,^245; 
p.  296,  4  476  c ;  p.  323-332,  4  500  ; 
p.  334,  4  509,  510  ;  p.  357,  4  526  <2 ; 
p.  663,  4  896;  p.  703-711,  4  940- 
952.  See,  also.  Remedial  Action, 
and  Remote  Causes  or  Disease. 

exquisitely  susceptible,  p.  11,  4  ^}  c; 
p.  108,  110,  4  228,  232  ;  p.  323-332, 
4  500,  501 ;  p.  357,  4  526  d ;  p.  706, 
707,  4  947. 

operates  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  existing  and  modifying  causes, 
p.  107,  109,  111,  4  227,  230,  233} ; 
p.  296,  4  476  c;  p.  301,  302,  4  480, 
481  ;  p.  30^,  4  482;  p.  309-^14,  4 
484-489  ;  p.  323-332,  4  500  ;  p.  334, 
4  509  ;  p.  405-412, 4  638  ;  p.  662, 663, 
4  896  ;  p.  706,  707, 4  947.  See,  also. 
Remedial  Action. 

an  important  law  of.  in  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  as  distinguished  from 
ibe  corresponding  law  in  animal  life, 
p.  312,  4  487^. 
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its  effects  in  proportion  to  the  sudden- 
ness, as  well  as  violence  of  its  ac^ 
tion,  p.  11,  ^  6i  es  p.  298,  ^  476^  h ; 
p.  300,  M79;  p.  804,  ^481^;  p. 
819,  320,  H94;  p.  334,  335,  ^  50^ 
611  ;  p.  528,  624,  ^  627  <2 ;  p.  626,  ^ 
828  b;  p.  662,  663,  (f  896 ;  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-952  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

powerfully  operative  in  indneinj^  and 
removing  syncope,  p.  804, 306,  ^481 
g,  hj  Exp.  18  ;  p.  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  708- 
709,  ^  940-961  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

its  influences,  natural,  morbific,  or  re- 
medial, p.  106,  ^  222,  223 ;  p.  107- 
110,  ^  226-282  ;  p.  284-287;  ^  464- 
468;  p.3dl,^600o;p.488,^746(;; 
p.  662-666,  ^  896-901.  See,  also, 
Remedial  Action. 

its  relative  effect  when  developed  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
when  by  other  causes  acting  upon 
other  parts,  p.  384,  §  608,  609 ;  p. 
366-358,  ^  626  d ;  p.  592,  ^  892^. 
See,  also.  Remote  Causes  op  Dis- 
ease, and  Remedial  Action. 

its  modifications  illustrated  by  the 
modifications  of  electricity,  polar- 
ized light,  dec.,  p.  79,  ^  168 ;  and 
rU  supra. 

its  rapidity  of  action  illustrated  by  the 
motions  of  light,  ^c,  p.  1 14,  ^  234  e ; 
p.  830,  ^  600  n. 

adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
life,  p.  106,  ^  228 ;  p.  127,  ^  269 ; 
and  €s  above. 

influenced  by  slight  variations  in  the 
intensity,  or  nature,  of  the  operating 
causes,  and  by  the  precise  part  upon 
which  they  operate,  p.  108-110,  ^ 
228-232  ;  p.  32^.332,  ^  600 ;  p.  671, 
672,  ^  904  €,  Also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. 

how  affected  by  disease,  p.  109,  ^  229 ; 
p.  662-664,  (f  896-900 ;  and  as  above, 

the  cause  of  consecutive  diseases,  p. 
109,  ^  229 ;  p.  285,  ^  456  ;  p.  339, 
^  614  A.  See,  also,  Patholooical 
Cause,  R]fvotb  Causes,  Remedul 
Action,  dec. 

its  connection  with  the  Law  or  Adapt- 
ation, p.  639,  ^  848. 

operates  on  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as 
upon  other  parts,  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p. 
334,  4  609. 

operates,  however,  but  little  as  a  mor- 
bific cause  upon  the  nervous  tissue, 
p.  334,  ^  606  ;  p.  366-368,  (f  626  d. 

mutable  in  its  nature  like  the  organic 
properties,  p.  108-110,  ^  227-232, 
See  Vital  Properties,  their  nrntabil- 
ilyt  and  Remedial  Action. 

its  mutability,  like  that  of  the  organic 
properties,  a  main  foundation  of  dis- 
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ease  and  its  cure,  p.  883,  ^  608, 

*  See,  ^o,  pariakes  of  the  viriues,  &c., 

as  above,  and  VrrAL  Properties,  6lc. 

does  not  generate  motion,  p.  110,  ^ 
238 ;  p.  127,  ^  269-261  ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476^  h;  p.  331,  ^  -600  o;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.  See,  also,  Experiments  to 
determine  the  Laws  op  the  Vptal 
Functions. 

maintains  the  balance  of  fiinctions,  p. 
110,  ^  232 ;  p.  230,  231,  ^  422  ;  p. 
284,  286,  ^  466  ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

in  connection  with  the  will,  a  remote 
cause  of  voluntary  motion,  p.  116,  ^ 
233;  p.  111,^2881;  p.  118,^284l;; 
p.  284,  ^  466  a ;  p.  288,  ^  469  i2,  e; 
p.  896,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313,^  487  gg,  h  ; 
p.  314,  ^  488,  488^;  p.  324-832,  ^ 
600  e ;  p.  867,  368,  ^  626  <<;  p.  370, 
^669c 

its  prolonged  operation,  natural,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial,  p.  110,  111,  ^ 
232,  238^;  p.  286-287,  ^  466-468  ; 
p.  338,  ^  606 ;  p.  339,  ^  614  f;  p. 
344,  346,  ^  616  (2,  No.  6 ;  p.  707,  ^ 
949.  See,  also,  Rbmbdial  Action, 
and  Alteratives. 

elects  special  motor  nerves,  in  animal 
and  organic  life,  without  apparent 
reference  to  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, p.  Ill,  ^  2331 ;  p.  118,  4  284 
e;  p.  827,  328,  ^  600  ifc. 

its  law  of  election  adapted  to  the  will, 
remedial  agents,  dec.,  p.  11 1,  ^  288f ; 
p.  287,  ^  468  ;  p.  328,  ^  600  /,  m. 

rendered  insusceptible  of  development 
by  the  will  in  paralysis,  but  suscep- 
tible to  other  causes,  p.  296,  ^  476 
e ;  p.  826-332,  ^  600/^.  See,  also, 
Narcotics. 

rendered  permanently  stimulant  to  the 
organs  of  circulation  by  local  inflam- 
mation, which  thus  influences  the  ef- 
fects of  loss  of  blood,  p.  864,  366,  ^ 
626  a;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

depressant  or  excitant  m  phlebitis  and 
venous  congestion,  p.  608,  604,  ^ 
794-798 ;  p.  607-610,  §  806-816 ;  p. 
724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  735,  786,  ^ 
078. 

peculiarly  modified  in  delirium  a  potu, 
mania,  hydrophobia,  Ac,  p.  734,  ^ 
976  c,  976  a,  b. 

especially  excitant  in  cerebral  inflam- 
mation and  cerebral  congestion,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  oth- 
er tissues,  and  the  kint}  of  inflam- 
mation, p.  61,  H34 ;  p.  64,  ^  140  ; 
p.  67,  ^.160,  161  ;  p.  70-73,  tables ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980. 

variously  modified  in  spasmodic  and 
apoplectic  affections,  p.  366-868,  ^ 
626  <i;  p.  690-4(93,  ^  891^ ;  p.  741- 
747,  ^  990-990^. 
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how  productive  of  motion  after  appar- 
ent death,  and  in  decapitated  ani- 
mals, p.  338,  ^  614  (2;  p.  367,  368, 
^626i{;  p.  404,  ^637. 

developed  by  narcotics  with  sach  in- 
tensity, permanency,  and  organic  in- 
fluences, as  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
susceptible to  other  agents.  See 
NAmconcs. 

is  morbific  or  curative,  according  to 
its  modifications,  p.  107-111,  ^  22^ 
2331 ;  p.  336,  ^  614  b;  p.  672,  ^ 
904  a.    See,  also,  Rbmsdul  Action. 

its  development  by  Narcotics  counter- 
acted by  pain,  dtc.,  p.  687-690,  ^  891. 

its  preternatural  influences  reach  the 
intemate  organization  of  parts,  read- 
ily, slightly,  and  profoundly,  p.  109, 
^  230,  231  ;  p.  230,  ^  422  ;  p.  286,  ^ 
466;  p.  334,  ^608,  609;  p.  336-341, 
^  612-614  ;  p.  364,  366,  }  626  a;  p. 
662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  724-726,  ^  061  a 
-«  ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

always  operative  upon  muscles  of 
mixed  motion,  and  the  excitins 
cause,  p.  326,  ^  600  e;  p.  339,  ? 
614/,^. 

always  moperative  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles,  excepting  when  the  will 
operates,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

illustrated  by  the  "  imponderables,"  p. 
79,  H68  ;  p.  113-121,  ^  234  e-237 ; 
p.  330,  4  600  n. 

spurious  hypotheses  of,  p.  Ill,  112,  ^ 
234  ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493. 

illustrative  of  stupendous  Design,  p. 
106-111,  ^  22»-233)  ;  p.  125,  ^  246  ; 
p.  284,  ^484;  p.  287,  ^  468  ;  p.  323 
-382,  ^  499,  600 ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

its  agency  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  p.  262-264, 4  446 ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

its  instrumentality  in  animal  heat  anal- 
ogous to  its'  connection  with  all  oth- 
er products  of  living  beings,  p.  64, 
66,  ^  109  6,  113 ;  p.  262,  263,  ^  446 ; 
p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

a  Knowledge,  abstractedly,  of  its  oper- 
ation in  health,  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, but  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  disease  ;  ut  supra. 

hitherto  not  applied,  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  to  the  explanation  of  the  kws 
of  sympathy,  however  those  laws 
may  be  known,  or  to  any  natural  re- 
sults, while  it  is  totally  obscured  in 
the  philosophy  of  disease,  by  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  p. 
106,  ^  222  b;  p.  264,  ^447c;  p.  283, 
^  461  /;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p.  320, 
^  494  dd;  p.  329,  ^  600  )i;  p.  342,  4 
614^  b ;  p.  362,  ^  530  ;  p.  484,  486, 
^  748, 749 ;  p  516-618,  ^  819  6-824 ; 

.  p.  661,  ^894a;  p.  691,  ^  906^, 909. 
See,  ialso,  Osganic  Chsmistby,  Cap- 
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XLLASY  Action,  and  Remsdul  Ac- 
tion. 

shown,  by  experiment,  that  ^cope 
does  not  depend  upon  its  failure  to 
affect  the  heart,  &c.,  p.  306,  ^  481 A  ,• 
p.  706,  707,  ^  947,  948. 

exerts  a  certain  influence,  as  a  vital 
stimulus,  upon  the  functions  and 
products  of  animals,  p.  262-268,  ^ 
446-447  d;  483,  484,  ^  746  c. 

presents  a  problem  for  Chemistry,  p. 
281,^460e;  p.  330,  ^  600  n. 

its  functions,  the  Poetry  of  Nature ; 
tU  supra, 
Nexvous  Sybtkms,  Gxnxbal  Ubb8  op,  p. 

284-290. 
NsxToua  TissuM.     See  Tissites,  and 
Steuctues. 

not  much  subject  to  disease,  p.  866- 
368,  ^  626  d. 
Nitboobn, 

a  remarkable  element  of  organic  be- 
ings, p.  34-36. 

a  main  cause  of  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation, p.  34,  ^  62. 

abounds  in  animals,  p.  34,  ^  62  a,  /. 

occurs  in  most  parts  of  plants,  p.  36,  ^ 
62/,  note. 

a  principle  of  dissolution,  p.  34,  ^  62. 

shown  by  the  Author  to  prove  a  vital 
principle,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

wanting,  naturally,  in  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  ^  62  i,  g. 

feebly  compatible  with  chemical  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  36,  ^  62  dr-h. 

not  united  with  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, p.  34,  ^  62  e. 

most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements,  p. 

34,  ^  62  <2. 

maintains  its  connections  in  living  or- 
ganic compounds  equally  with  Uie 
other  elements,  p.  35,  ^  62/. 

occasions  transformations  in  dead  or- 
ganic and  certain  inorganic  com- 
pounds by  the  contact  of  water,  p. 

35,  ^62 1'. 

in  compounds  of  sudden  transforma- 
tion, heat,  or  mechanical  violence, 
is  the  predisposing,  aiid  water  a  re- 
tarding, cause. 

occasions  the  ready  explosion  of  ful> 
minating  compounds,  p.  35,  ^  62  e. 

another  illustration  in  gun-cotton^  dec. 

one  of  its  obvious  finsd  causes  in  or- 
ganic beings  is  their  ultimate  disso- 
lution ;  and  this  explains  the  philos- 
ophy of  Tiedemann's  statement,  p. 
28,  29,  ^64  a;  p.  36,  ^  62  ib. 

Author^ s  proof  from,  of  the  creation  of 
plants  before  aniiooals,  and  against 
the  speculatists,  p.  136-138,  ^  303, 
303i 
Niteooenized  Veoetable  Food, 

its  uses  in  Chemistry,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 ; 
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Nitiogenized  Vegetable  Food—contirmed. 
p.  319-223,  ^  409  a,  b.  See,  also, 
Pbotbin. 

NUMKKICAL  MkTHOD  AND  OBaJlNIC  ChKM- 
I8TKT, 

their  parallel,  p.  762,  763,  4  1006  a. 

alike  necessaiy  **  Instruments"  in  Med- 
icine, p.  161,  ^  350,  No.  14,  and  as 
above. 
Nutrition, 

laws  of,  p.  40-45,  ^  65-78 ;  p.  317-227, 
^  400-411. 

requires  (he  blood,  or  sap,  as  a  univer- 
sal stimulus,  while  in  each  part  it  is 
commonly  promoted  by  specific  stim- 
uli, p.  46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136, 
137. 

theory  of,  in  organic  chemistiy,  p.  180, 
181,  ^  3501  e. 

the  globules  of  blood  take  no  part  in, 
p.  99,  ^  192;  p.  255,  ^  441  /;  p.  875, 
^U7kh;  p.  483,  ^746  a. 

NUTXITION  AND  WasTB, 

ends  of  organic  life,  p.  21,  ^  20,  27 ; 
p.  34,M2^;  p.  S3,  ^  104;  p.  129, 
(f  273.    See,  also,  Absobbbnts. 
Nvz  Vomica.    See  Aconite,  d&c. 


Oblivion, 
Error  its  victim.  Truth  its  vanquisher, 
p.  20^207,  ^  876^,  876 J  a;  p.  462, 
note ;  p.  690,  ^  906/;  p.  755,  ^  1004  b. 

Obsbbvation, 
the  importance  o(  minute  and  accurate^ 
in  all  physiological  and  medical  in- 
quiries, p.  1,  8,  ^  I ;  p.  3,  4,  ^  2  d,  e; 
p.  10-12,  ^5i;  p.  14,^6;  p.  16,^ 
14  e;  p.  34-49,  ^  63-81 ;  p.  61-73, 
^  133-163  ;  p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p.  9!t-96, 
^  188^  <2-l89  c ;  p.  99,  M^ ;  P>  101, 
103,  ^  201,  202 ;  p.  106-182,  ^  323- 
340 ;  p.  127,  128,  ^  261-266 ;  p.  132, 
133,  ^  289-291 ;  p.  139,  ^  303]  ;  p. 
143-146,  ^  323-336 ;  p.  153,  153,  ^ 
^  845-^9  a;  p.  154,  155,  ^  349  c-e; 
p.  157-183,  ^  350-350J  g;  p.  189, 
190,  4  850}  n ;  p.  197,  ^  363  ;  p.  800, 
301,  ^  866-375 ;  p.  308-317,  ^  383- 
399;  p.  380-337,  ^  409-411;  and 
so  on. 

Oil,  Cabtob, 
the  introduction  of,  and  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  among  the  group  of  Alter- 
atives in  the  Author^s  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  indicative  of 
their  special  influence  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  p.  557,  ^  S79  b;  p. 
p.  567-569,  ^  889  l-mm;  p.  571,  573, 
^  890  b;  p.  686-642,  ^  892}  (M;  p. 
687,  ^  905^  e.    See,  also,  Altbba- 

TIVB8. 

author's  opinion  that  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar alterative  action  upon  the  liver, 
in  morbid  states  of  that  organ,  ibid. 


Old  Aox, 

its  physiological  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  282, 283,  ^  581.    See,  also^ 
Dbath. 
Opinions, 

not  their  Authorsy  the  subjects  of  criti- 
cism.   See  AuTHOBS. 

their  want  of  independence,  and  arbi« 
trary  nature,  characteristic  of  the 
age,  p.  155,  ^  349  d;  p.  174,  ^  350^  ; 
p.  176,  ^  350^  a ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p. 
203-207,  ^  376}  a;  p.  235,  ^  433 ;  p. 
719,  ^  960  a;  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

more  independence  of,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  why,  p. 
460,  ^  709,  and  noU.    Also,  Mbdical 

AND   PhTSIOLOOICAL   C0MMBNTABIB8, 

vol  l,  p.  837;  vol.  ii.,  p.  663-673. 

'When  false,  can  not  endure,  p.  174,  ^ 
350i ;  p.  303-207,  ^  376^,  876|  a. 
OnuM,        • 

possesses  a  factitious  reputation  as  a 
curative  agent,  p.  584,  ^  891  c;  p. 
718>  719,  ^  960  a.  See,  also,  Nae- 
C0TI08,  Antispasmodics,  Thbbapbu- 
Tics,  and  Remedial  Action. 

its  uses  mostly  liXhited  to  subduing 
pain  in  the  absence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, moderating  irritabUity,  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  restraining  diar- 
xhcea,  p.  583-590,  ^  891. 

never  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
pain  when  it  may  aggravate  disease, 
p.  587,  588,  ^  891  k--m. 

curative,  only  by  allaying  irritability, 
and  by  thus  preventing  the  deleteri- 
ous action  of  exciting  causes,  or  the 
unfavorable  action  of  cathartics,  and 
other  irritating  remedies,  and  thus 
promoting  their  favorable  action, 
or  by  calming  resUessness,  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  thus  giving  a  fa- 
vorable determination  to  the  whole 
intervention  of  art,  or  to  otherwise 
unaided  Nature,  p.  554,  ^  871,  873 
a;  p.  561,  ^  888  b;  p.  585-590,  ^ 
891  fs;  but  for  these  purposes  is 
often  inferior  to  cicuta,  or  hyoscy- 
amus,  especially  where  their  fre- 
quent repetitions  are  useful,  as  in 
chronic  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
irritable  tumors  and  ulcers,  cases  of 
phthisis  attended  by  constipation, 
dtc,  and  where  cicuta,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  sedative  effect,  has  ac- 
quired, in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
reputation  of  possessing  positive 
virtues  of  an  alterative  nature,  ibid. 

removes  diarrhcea  by  quieting  intesti- 
nal irritability,  while  hyoscyamus 
will  not  exert  that  effect  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  the  same 
morbid  state,  p.  61-63,  ^  134-187 ;  p. 
65,  M48  0,  c;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p. 
73,  ^  168;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  427,  ^ 
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Opium — eorUinued. 

068-670 ;  p.  488,  ^  674  m;  p.  480- 

433,  ^  676,  676  a;  p.  648,  ^  866  ;  p. 

568-667,  ^  870-874 ;  p.  661,  ^  888  &  ; 

p.  566,  567,  ^  889  A ;  p.  570,  ^  880  x  ; 

p.  571,  572,  ^890  b;  p.  576,  576,  ^ 

890  *,  /;  p.  577,  578,  ^  890  o;  p. 

583-590,  ^  891  iw ;  p.  60t,  699,  ^ 

891H;  p.  718,  ^960  a. 
Organic  Analysis, 
difficult  in*  its  demefOary  aspect,  p.  16, 

^  15 ;  p.  18,  ^  18  d. 
jroxinuUe,  hypothetical,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

27-29,  ^  53 ;  p.  221,  222,  $  409  & ;  p. 

228,  ^  417  «.     See,  also,  Piotbin. 
its  artificial  transformations,  p.  28,  ^ 

53;  p.  228,  ^417  a. 
elementary,  the  legitimate  objects  of,  in 

respect  to  science,  p.  202, 203,  ^  376^. 
Organic  Brings, 
their  general  structure,  p.  20,  ^  19  ;  p. 

50-61,  ^  83-133. 
their  composition,  p.  15,  4  13 ;  p.  23- 

49,  4  38-80. 
how  distinguished  ftom  minerals,  p. 

15-22,  ^  7-30 ;  p.  23-49,  ^  38-80  ;  p. 

112-125,  4  234-246;  p.  167-178,  4 

360. 
their  peculiar  properties,  p.  73-125,  ^ 

164-246. 
their  peculiar  functions,  p.  125-372,  ^ 

247-669. 
their  relations  to  external  objects,  p. 

398-400,  ^  626-630. 
generate  motion,  p.  21,  ^  24;  p.  31,  ^ 

59;  p.  89,  H88  a;  p.  345,  346, ^616 

d,  No.  7. 
their  -waste  and  renewal,  p.  21,  ^  27 ; 

p.  63,  ^  104;  p.  129,  ^73;  p.  217, 

^401  b. 
their  seyenteen  elements,  p.  23,  ^  34, 

36;  p.  225,  ^409. 
their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ^ 

37 ;  p.  33,  ^  61,  62. 
how  their  elements  combine,  p.  23,  f 

38,  39 ;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49 ;  p.  30-82,  4 

58,59. 
the  vital  power  combines  their  ele- 
ments, p.  30,  ^  58,  59 ;  p.  36-47,  ^ 

63-74. 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  number  of 

their  compounds  and  those  of  the 

grlobe,p.24,25,Hl|46;  p. 227,^411. 
their  m»  vita  succeeded  by  vis  insrtia, 

p.  30,  31,  ^  59. 
nitrogen  gas,  a  remarkable  element  o( 

p.  34-36,  (i  62. 
a  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of 

their  properties,  Amotions,  and  laws, 

indispensable  in  medicine,  p.  4, 5,  ^ 

3,  4 ;  p.  14,  ^  6. 
why  their  general  laws  are  determined, 

p.  14,  «  6. 
Organic  Chrkistrt, 
the  extent  of  its  power,  p.  8,  4  6 ;  p. 


Organic  Chemistry-- omiiiiiMiE. 

14,  M;  p.  15.  ^  14  »;  p.  16,  ^15; 
p.  18,H8;  p.24,  H3;p.25,^44; 
p.  27-29,  ^  53,  64;  p.  29,  ^  54  »;  p. 
161,  ^  350,  No.  59. 

contradistinguished  from  Physiology 
and  Medical  Philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4^ 
rf;  p.  8,  ^5;  p.  iO,  *5io;p.  11,^ 
5^  e;  p.  14,  M;  P-  1%  ^  18  e;  p. 
21-36,  ^  20^2 ;  p.  40-42,  ^  65,  66 ; 
p.  91^-111,  (i  188^  ii-233|;  p.  135- 
139,  ^  303-303};  p.  149-203.  ^  837- 
376^;  p.  284-279,  ^  433-448;  p. 
828-382,  ^  500 ;  p.  362,  ^  530 ;  p. 
376-380,  ^  578 ;  p.  883,  ^  584  a;  p. 
391,  392,  ^  602  d-606 ;  p.  393,  ^  612; 
p.  397,  ^  623  ;  p.  398,  §  626 ;  p.  401, 
^  631,  and  so  on. 

school  of,  p.  6,  ^  4i  b. 

declining,  p.  6, 7,  ^  4^  & ;  p.  203,  ^  376^. 

inapplicable  to  medicine,  p.  8,  9,  §  5 ; 
p.  13.  ^5H;  p.  434,  ^676  6. 

its  foundation,  p.  10,  ^  5i  a,  c ;  p.  13,  ^ 
5i  «;  p.  154,  ^  349  e;  p.  155,  ^  349 
e;  p.  156,  ^  350,  mottoes;  p.  162,  ^ 
3501  g;  p.  197,  ^  362;  p.  202,  ^ 
376^;  p.221,^409i;p.235,^43S: 
p.  238,  ^  438  ;  p.  239-248,  ^  440-441 
b;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^  ;  p.  456,  ^  698 
p.  519,  4  824  a. 

its  promises  of  usefulness,  p.  8, 9,  ^  5 
p.  la,  }  6*  «. 

extent  of  its  objects,  p.  197,  ^  362. 

points  out  the  means  of  sustenance,  p. 
17-20,  ^  18  ^ ;  p.  156,  ^  360,  moiio 
d;  p.  235,  ^433. 

may  indicate  the  food  for  plants,  p.  20, 

applied  to  physiology,  p.  7,  ^  4^  6 ;  p. 
13,  «5J;  p.  14,  M;  p.  19,  4  18  e; 
p.  29,  f  54;  p.  38-40,  ^  64  e-*;  p. 
152-203,  ^  345-3764 ;  p.  226,  4  409 
;,-  p.  234-^248,  ^  433-441;  p.  274- 
278,  ^  447^. 

its  summary  exJubiHon  by  MiUder,  p. 
180-183,  «  3501  e^g;  p.  189,  190, 
^  850)  n. 

its  own  statement  of  its  ability  and  ob- 
jects, p.  18,  ^  18  c ;  n.  161,  ^  350,  No. 
58 ;  and  how  far  observed,  p.  157- 
178,  ^  350-350};  p.  197,  ^62;?. 
202,  ^  376i. 

its  moral  and  religious  tendeneias. 
See  LiPB. 

the  judgment  of  posterity  upon,  p.  9,  ^ 
5;  p.  203,  ^  376i;  p.  434,  ^  676  i; 
p.  762,  ^  1006  a. 

how  far  substituted  for  medical  philos- 
ophy, p.  8,  M ;  p.  18,  MM  I  p. 

,  174-178,  ^  360M60} ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ; 
p.  202,  203,  4  376i ;  p.  234,  285,  ^ 
433 ;  p.  456,  ^  698  ;  p.  515,  ^  819  b. 

hou  far  toUranU^  p.  13,  ^  5|  a;  p.  166, 
4  350,  moUots,  a,  &,  c,  d,  e;  p.  185,  4 
850|itA;  p.  515,  ^819  d. 
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Oisanic  ChenuBtiy— ^on/tituei. 
causes  of  its  success,  p.  11,  ^  5^  c ;  p. 

17,  ^  18  c;  p.  133,  ^  293;  p.  164, 

155,  ^  349  €,  d ;  p.  202,  ^  376i  ;  p. 

234,  235,  ^  433 ;  p.  615,  ^  819   b. 

See,  also,  Analogies,  Falsi. 
tto  reeommtndaiiorUf  p.  6,  7,  ^  4i  &,  i ; 

p.  8,  9,  ^5;  p.  11,  ^  6ic;  p.  13,  ^ 

6J  *;p.  14,  ^  6;  p.  17.  ^  18c;  p. 

19,H8«;P«6.  *48,49;  p.  28,  ^ 

63  c;  p.  80-32,  ^  59  ;  p.  86,  ^  62  t  ; 

p.  88-40,  ^  64  e-h;  p.  43,  ^  67;  p. 

85,  ^  175  e;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-293 ; 

p.  136-139,  4  303-303^ ;  p.  152-192, 

^  845-352 ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ;  p.  199,  ^ 

364i ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376,  376^ ;  p. 

220-222,  ^  409 ;  p.  226,  ^409;;  p. 

234-260,  ^  433-445;  p.  274-279,  ^ 

447^-448 ;  p.  434,  ^  676  6 ;  p.  456,  ^ 

698;  p.  515,  §  Bl^b;  p.  519,  ^  824 

a;  p.  763,  ^  1006  a. 
the  AtUhor's  Moines  for  tnveHigtUing 

iU  nuriU,  p.  7,  ^  4i  i,  i;  p.  8,  ^  6 ; 

p.  13.4  5U;  p.  148,^385;  p.  154, 

155,  ^  349 ;  p.  156,  ^  350,  moUoes,  a, 

h,  c,  dy  e;  p.  173-178,  4  350^^50}  ; 

p.  191,  4  351 ;  p.  197,  ^  862 ;  p.  202, 

4  376^:  p.  234,  4  433;  p.  239,  ^  438 

d;  p.  241,  4  440&;  p.  254,  t^Ule; 

p.  265,  4  447  ft ;  p.  277,  ^  447^/;  p. 

345,  4  516  d,  No.  6 ;  p.  362,  4  530  ; 

p. 456,  4698;  p. 515,  481^6;  p.  540, 

4851c;  p.  542,  4  85466. 
Us  advantages  to  medicine,  p.  171-173, 

4  360,   Nos.  41-46;  p.  174-178,  4 

350^50}. 
its  confirmation  or  overthrow,  p.  148, 

4  335;  p.  542,  4  854  66. 
probUms  for  Us  soluHmit  p.  16,  4  14  e  ; 

p.  85,  4  175  c;  p.  94,  4  188^  d;  p. 

155,  4  340  e;  p.  281-283,  4  450  <i- 

451  /;  p.  830,  4  500  fl  ;  p.  877,  379. 
Oboahio  Chbxistby  and  thb  Numebical 

Method, 
important  **  Instraments"  in  medicine, 

p.  161,  4  350,  No.  14 ;  p.  762,  763,  4 

1006  a. 
their  paraUel,  p.  762,  763,  4  1006  a. 

ObOANIC  GaBMISTBY  AND  PhYSIOLOGT, 

contrasted,  p.  19,  4  18  e;  p.  157-173, 
4  350  ;  p.  189, 190, 4  350i  n ;  p.  191, 
4  351  ;  p.  246,  4  440/;  p.  277,  278, 
4  447i/;  p.  514,  51^  4  819. 

one  destmctire,  the  other  formative 
and  conservative,  p.  8,  4  5 ;  p.  18, 4 
5i6;  p.  18,4  18  c;  p.  24,442;  p. 
83,  4  60 ;  p.  34-36,  4  ^^i  P-  87'-40, 
4  64;  p.  135,4  801. 
Oboanic  Compovnps, 

their  foar  principal  elements,  p.  23,  4 
37;  p. 27,4  536;  p.  88,461,62;  p. 
44,4  72. 

always  consist  of  three  or  more«eIe* 
ments  intimately  combined,  p.  16,  4 
17;  p.  227,  4411. 


'  Organic  Compounds— <im^m(eil. 

mrmed  of  ■.  combustible  substances, 
proper,  of  supporters  of  combustion, 
and  nitrogen  gas,  p.  33,  4  61. 

formed  out  of  a  homogeneous  fiuid  of 
seventeen  elements,  p.  24,  4  42. 

formed  originally  by  plants,  p.  15,  4 
10,  13 ;  p.  135-138,  4  298-303^. 

when  decompounded,  how  restored,  p. 
15,  4  13,  14. 

mode  in  which  their  elements  com- 
bine, p.  23,  4  37-39 ;  p.  24,  4  42  ;  p. 

26,  4  48 ;  p.  27,  4  51,  52,  53  6;  p. 
44,  4  72. 

contradistinguished  from  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  4  19-^1 ;  p.  221- 
227,4409  6-411. 

progroBsively  advanced,  p.  24,  4  42. 

hold  different  ranks,  p.  24,  4  42. 

different  in  every  part,  p.  25,  4  44 ;  p. 

27,  4  53  6;  p.  222-225,  4  409. 
variety  of,  p.  24,  4  41 ;  p.  44,  4  72 ;  p. 

221-227,4409^-411. 
not  formed  in  the  blood  or  sap,  p.  24, 

4  42;p.28,  4  68  6.c;p.44,4  72; 

p.  217,  4  401  6,  402 ;  p.  218,  4  404 ; 

p.  219-227,  4  407-411.    See,  also, 

Pbotsxn. 
confounded  by  chemistry,  p.  29, 4  54  6. 
uniform  in  health,  p.  21,  4  32 ;  p.  24, 4 

42;  p.  25,  4  44;  p.  26,  448;  p.  27, 

4  53  6;  p.  44,  4  72;  p.  223-227,  4 

409/411. 
exactly  variable  in  disease,  p.  21, 4  22 ; 

p.  25,  4  44;  p.  87,  4  182a;  p.  106,  4 

220,  221 ;  p.  435,  4  680 ;  p.  462,  4 

693 :  p.  473,  4  733  c ;  p.  474,  4  738 

/;  p.  478,  479,  4  739-741 ;  p.  517, 

518,  4  822 ;  p.  536-538,  4  847  c-/. 
fundamental  cause  of  their  differences, 

p.  27,  4  52,  58  6. 
their  chemical  analysis  uncertain,  p. 

16,4l5;p.  18,418rf;p.26,448; 

p.  27-29,  4  53,  54. 
their  complexity,  p.  24,  4  41,  42;  p. 

25,4  43;  p.26,  4  49;p.  82,4  60; 

p.  44,  4  72. 
their  putreftction  and  fermentation,  p. 

28,  4  64;  p.  30^2,  4  69 ;  p.  34^6, 
4  62 ;  p.  96,  4  189  e. 

their  elements  united  by  vis  vite,  p. 
30-82,  4  58,  69 ;  p.  33,  4  60;  p.  36, 
4  62t;  p.  37-44,  4  64-72. 

when  dead,  vis  tnsrtia  succeeds  to  vis 
vtte,  p.  80,  31,  4  59. 

their  artificial  transformations,  unnat- 
ural, p.  28,  29,  4  63  b-U  b;  p.  228, 
4417. 

chemical  influences  npon,  suppose 
chemical  decompositions  and  re- 
combinations, p.  28,  4  53  6;  p.  228, 
4  417  a. 

their  nMure  disturbed  by  any  chemical 
influence,  p.  28,  4  58  6;  p.  29,  80,  4 
56,57;  p. 228,  4417  a. 
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when  dead,  their  condition  affected  by 
pre-existing  vital  infiuences,  p.  28, 
^64  a. 

their  chemical  decomposition  rapid,  p. 
29,  30,  4  M  a,  66;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  greatly  owing  to  nitro- 
gen gas,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  promoted  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  elements,  p.  36,  ^  62 
A,  and  by  water  or  its  elraients,  p. 

86,  MS*'. 
OaaANic  FoBca,  Chemical  Thsobt  op, 

oxydation  of  the  bloo^  and  tissues,  p. 
167,  158,  169,  ^  360,  Nos.  8,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  9 ;  p.  274,  ^  447|  a,  No.  2. 

the  cause  and  the  effect,  p.  7,  ^  4)  i  ; 
p.  84^6,  ^  176  c,  d;  p.  90,  ^  188^ 
d;  p.  164,  165,  ^  349  c,  «;  p.  264,  ^ 
441  € ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  «.  See  Vital 
Principlk,  and  Vital  Pkopsbtibs. 
Oboanic  FuNCTioirs, 

their  general  consideration,  p.  126-280, 
^  261-449. 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  126, 
^249. 

their  desighations,  moHon,  ab9orptUm, 
asnmUaiianf  distriktUion,  approprior 
tian,  excretion,  ealorifieation,  geturor 
Han,  p.  126,  ^  249. 

the  most  essential  carried  on  by  the 
extreme  vessels,  p.  36-41,  ^  63-72. 
See,  also,  Capillabibs,  Capillabt 
Action,  and  CiBCULATioif,  Capil- 
labt. 
OBOAinc  Hbat, 

vital  and  Chemical  Thearie*  of,  p.  234- 
279,  ^  433-448. 

its  interpretation  abandoned  to  chem- 
istry, p.  234,  ^  433 ;  but  is  only  one 
among  many  corruptions  in  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  236,  4  433. 

Crawford's  theoiy  of,  p.  236,  ^  484, 
436  a. 

Bichat's  theory  of,  p.  286,  ^  437  a ;  p. 
202,  ^  446  g:  p.  266,  ^  447  df  p. 

270,  ^  447  d. 

Hunter's  theory  of,  p.  287,  ^  487  &. 
Philip's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  c ;  p. 

263,  ^  446  &. 
Moore's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  487  d. 
Mmer'a  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  e. 
Tiedemann's  theory  of;  p.  237,  ^  437/. 
Carpenter's  theory  of;  p.  237,  ^  437  g. 
Edward's  theoiy  of,  p.  237,  ft  43%  a;  p. 

248,  ^  441  &;  p.  266,  k  44U  a;  p. 

271,  272,  ^447  g-. 

Elliotoon's  theory  of,  p.  278,  ^  447  h. 

Billing's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  h, 

Roget's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  e. 

Distinction  between  Liebig's  and  the 
last  two,  p.  238,  ^  438  4i. 

Liebig's  theory  of,  as  of  all  organic  pro- 
cesses and  results,  combustion,  or 
the  uni(m  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 
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hydrogen,  p.  239-248,  ^  440-441  h ; 
p.  262.  ^  441  c;  p.  264,  265,  ^  441  e, 
/;  p.  260,  ^  446  b;  p.  264,  ^  446  e; 
p.  274-278,  §  447^. 

conflict  in  the  chemical  statements  of; 
p.  239,  240,  ^  440  a,  b;  p.  262,  « 
441  c;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  264,  266, 
^  441  e,f;  p.  260,  ^  446  b;  p.  264,  ^ 
446c;p.271,  ^447/,^;p.273,« 
447  A;  p.  274-278,  M<^7i 

theory  of,  regarding  the  oonveraion  of 
fliuds  into  solids,  p.  278,  ^  447  A,  and 
Ht  wupra. 

contingent  aid  required  by  the  theo- 
ry of  combustion,  p.  239-244,  ^  440, 
Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9,  11,  lU,  12,  13,  14; 
p.  246,  ^  440  e;  p.  247,  ^  440,  No. 
19  ;  p.  248,  ^  441  a^;  p.  262,  ^  441 
c;  p.  264,  ^  441  e;  p.  267,  ^  442;  p. 
264,  ^  446  c;  p.  274^-278,  ^  447^ 

not  regulated  by  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  food,  p.  239,  240,  ^  440  a;  p. 
242-244,  ^  440  e,  cc;  p.  248-263,  ^ 
441  b^. 

chemical  hypothesis  of,  founded  mostly 
upon  facts  and  assumptions  relative 
to  man,  and  man  in  health,  p.  239,  ^ 
440a,No.3;  p. 243, 244, 4440a:, No. 
12;  p. 248,  4441  b;  p. 276,  4477^6. 

in  its  relation  to  the  law  regulating 
the  interchanges  of  caloric  among 
inanimate  objects,  p.  244-246, 4440  e. 

chemical  parallels  of,  with  inorganic 
processes,  and  artificial  mecha- 
nisms, p.  177,  178,  4  360)  ;  p.  238, 
4  438  b,  c. 

its  supposed  connection  with  exercise, 
p.  240,  4  440  a.  No.  8  ;  p.  243,  244, 
4  440  ec,  No.  12. 

its  supposed  connection  with  alcohol 
and  cold  water,  p.  240,  4  440  a,  6. 

why  reduced  and  exalted  by  cold,  p. 
246,  246,  4  440  e. 

its  greater  evolution  from  animal  than 
vegetable  food,  and  from  alcohol 
than  water,  and  in  their  connection 
with  different  climates,  explained 
against  organic  chemiBtry,  p.  240,  4 
440  b;  p.  246,  4  440  c;  p.  260-262, 
4441  e;  p.267,44426;  p.  836,886, 
4  612,  613  ;  p.  394-396,  4  617-621. 

chemical  philosophy  of,  in  relation  to 
meat,  fat,  tallow,  wine,  and  bUe,  and 
objections,  p.  67,  68,  4  161,  162  ;  p. 
240-243,  4  440  oh:;  p.  247,  4  440  t. 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  clothing, 
p.  239,  4  440 a,  No.  3  ;  p.  241,  4440 
bb,  No.  9 ;  p.  242,  4  440  c;  p.  246, 
246,  4  440  e;  p.  249,  260,  4  441  c  ; 
p.  266,  4  44li  c;  p.  267-269,  4  442. 

its  uniformity  in  all  warm-blooded  non- 

'  hybematingvertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  heat,  cold,  food,  cloth- 
ing, dec.,  p.  242,  4  440  <; ;  p.  246, 246, 
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^440^;  p. 240,260,^ 441c;  p.  258, 
269,  ^  442  <{,  e. 

more  uniform  in  warm-blooded  verte- 
brata  than  any  other  product,  p.  245, 
^440e;  p.  253,  ^441  d. 

Tariable  in  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  their  vital  constitution, 
and  diseases,  p.  252,  ^  441  c ;  p.  255, 
^  44H  a;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443,  444. 

generated  by  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  p.  246,  ^  440  e. 

less  uniform  in  cold-blooded  animals 
than  any  other  product ;  see  as  above. 

generated  by  the  egg,  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  i;  p.  256,  ^  44U  d;  p. 
260,  ^  445  ft. 

generated  by  plants,  p.  256,  ^  44H  a ; 
p.  260-262,  ^  445. 

a  product  of  secretion,  p.  263,  $  446  ; 
,p.  273,  (i  447  h. 

influenced  by  age  and  constitution,  p. 
68,  69,  ^  153-156 ;  p.  248,  ^  441  &  ; 
p.  255,  4  44U  a;  p.  257,  258,  ^  442 
a,  bf  p.  259,  260,  ^  443-445  b;  p. 
262,  ^  445  /;  p.  271-278,  ^  447  ^,  A  ; 
p.  275,  ^  447^  b;  p.  384,  ^  585  e,  d, 
586 ;  p.  391,  ^  603. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  hereditary 
constitution,  p.  257,  258,  ^  442  6. 

parallel  in  its  production,  between 
the  warm-blooded  non-hybemating 
mammalia  (young  and  old),  warm- 
blooded hybernating  mammalia,  cold- 
blooded animals,  eggs,  and  plants, 
and  the  coincident  philosophy  of,  p. 
245.  246,  ^  440  c;  p.  248,  ^  441  ft  ; 
p.  253,  ^  441  <2 ;  p.  255-263,  ^  441  / 
-AMa;  p.  272,  ^447A;  p.  63,  H  87 
e;p.  68,  H52. 

amount  generated  by  warm-blooded 
animals  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  species,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
given  amount  of  food,  clothing,  de- 
gree of  external  temperature,  &c., 
p.  242-245,  ^  440  c-« ;  p.  249,  250, 
^  441  c;  p.  257-259,  ^  442-443. 

influenced  by  sjrmpathy,  p.  270,  ^  447  d. 

influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  p. 
262-264,  ^  446. 

greatly  affected  by  disease,  injuries, 
paralysis,  &c.,  p.  259,  ^  443  b ;  p. 
264-270,  ^U7a-d;  p.  272,  ^  447^. 

exalted  in  disorganized  states  of  the 
lungs,  p.  268,  269,  ^  447  d. 

influenced  by  climate,  through  the  law 
of  vital  habit,  p.  256,  ^  44U  (t-^f  P- 
258,  ^  442  ft,  c;  p.  363,  ^  535-^40  ; 
p.  394-396,  ^  615-621. 

influenced  by  habits  of  exposure  to  oold, 

by  clothing,  Ac,  through  the  hiw  of 

vital  habit,  p.  257,  258,  ^  442  ar4. 

its  vital  nature  shown  in  plants  by  the 

adaptation  of  tropical  to  cold  cli- 
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mates,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  tropical  may  be  made  to  endure 
a  frosty  atmosphere,  by  the  ever- 
greens of  northern  latitudes,  ^., 
ibid^  and  Vital  HABrr. 

its  relation  to  vital  habit  explains  the 
dissemination  of  animals  from  the 
region  of  the  Ark,  p.  258,  ^  442  ft,  c  ; 
p.  363,  ^  537-540 ;  p.  364,  ^  544, 548 ; 
p.  369,  ^  562 ;  p.  391,  ^  603  ;  which 
is  farther  illustrated  by  transferring 
plants  from  southern  to  northern 
climates,  tU  tuvra, 

its  far  more  rapid  reduction,  or  exalta- 
tion, in  disease,  by  a  small  loss  of 
blood,  than  by  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, a  proof  of  its  independence 
of  combustion,  p.  269,  ^  447  d.  See, 
also.  Loss  OF  Blood,  and  hybtma' 
ting  animalsj  as  below. 

its  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  hyber- 
nating animals,  and  derivative  proof 
of  its  vital  production,  p.  253,  ^  441 
d  ;  p.  255,  256,  ^  441^  a,  ft ;  p.  264, 

^ued. 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  and  objections,  p. 
255,  ^  441  /;  p.  260,  261,  &  445  ft-4  ; 
p.  274r-278,  ^  447f 

generated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  part,  p.  61,  62,  ^  133  ft,  134-136  i 
p.  67,  ^  150,  151 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190. 
191 ;  p.  260,  ^  445  a,  ft;  p.  268,  270, 
^  447  d, 

why  it  sometimes  rises  just  antece- 
dently to  death,  p.  269,  ^  447  d. 

why  it  rises  after  death,  p.  266,  267,  ^ 
447  d. 

has  one  provision  for  the  lungs,  and 
another  for  "  the  rest  of  the  Imdyy^  p. 
276,277,  ^447^/. 
Oboanic  Kingdom.    See  the  topics  rela- 
tive thereto. 
Okoanic  Lipb, 

its  laws  sought  in  the  ovum,  p.  36-49, 
4  63-81. 

changes  in,  as  constituted  by  tempera- 
ment, domestication  of  animals,  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  and  disease,  have 
their  type  in  the  ovum,  p.  44-49,  ^ 
72-80. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  29-33,  ^ 
65-60 ;  p.  34,  ^  62  c. 

its  organs,  p.  64,  ^  105,  107,  111 ;  p. 
67,  ^  126. 

its  most  essential  organs,  p.  40,  ^  66 ; 
p.  42,  M7;  p.  54,^  109, 110;  p.  66, 
^  115;  p.  66,  9  122;  and  are  blended 
in  all  parts,  p.  54,  4  109  ft,  110;  p. 
66,  <i  113-117.  See,  also,  Capilla- 
Rias,  and  Circulation,  Capillabv. 

its  great  immediate  office  nutrition  and 
vital  decomposition,  p.  53,  f  104 ;  p. 
129,  ^  273. 
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na  great  final  cause  in  respect  to  the 
species,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  the  production 
of  germs,  p.  56,  §  121. 

its  several  functions,  p.  64,  ^  106.   See, 

also,  OXOANIC  FUVCTIONB. 

begins  in  plants,  p.  16,  ^  10,  14;  p. 
16,  H6,  17 ;  p.  135,  ^  298-301, 303  ; 
p.  137,  ^  803^;  p.  201,  4  874,  376. 

never  generates  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance for  organic  purposes,  nor  car- 
ries backwani,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ization, an  organic  compound,  p.  16, 
^13,  14;  p.  24,  «  42;  p.  30,  ^9 ; 
p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p.  136,  ^  301 ;  p.  196,  ^ 
360 ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376. 

its  simplicity  in  plants  in  respect  to 
organization,  p.  64,  ^  107 ;  p.  68,  ^ 
129/;  p.  135,  4  202  ;  p.  136,  ^  303. 

in  plants  the  whole  being,  p.  66,  ^  114 ; 
p.  88,  ^  184,  186. 

complexity  of  its  organs  in  animals,  p. 
64-66,  ^  111-120;  p.  67,  ^  126 ;  p. 
136,  ^  302  a;  p.  140-143,  ^  304- 
319. 

its  eompreheosive  system  of  connect- 
ed Designs,  p.  143-146,  ^  322-326. 
See,  also.  Design. 

how  distinguished  from  /mimal  life,  p. 
63,  4  98-104 ;  p.  64,  ^  106,  108,  110, 
HI;  p.  66,  ^  112-117.    See,  also, 

LiFX,  AlflMAL. 

indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  ^ 
108,  110;  p.  66,  ^  116. 

Aibordinate  to  anuiial  life,  in  its  com- 
prehensive Design,  p.  16,  ^  10-14; 
p.  66,  ^  113, 114  ;  p.  136,  ^  298,  300. 

gives  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the 
organs  of  animal  as  of  organic  Ufe, 
p.  66,  ^  117. 

the  whole  life  of  the  foetus,  p.  68,  ^  103. 
See,  also,  Nbbvbs. 

has  no  repose  but  in  the  germ,  p.  30, 
^67;  p.  53,  ^102;  p.  97,  UW)  i. 

hannoniouB  in  its  laws  and  phenome- 
na, p.  1,  M  ;  p.  3,  (i2,  b,d  ;  p.  14, 
^6;p.41,^66;p.44,^72;p.47- 
49,  ^  76-80 ;  p.  66,  ^  117 ;  p.  68,  69, 
^  129;  p.  61,  4  133  c;  p.  62,  63,  ^ 
136-137;  p.  66,  ^  143  c;  p.  67-69, 
^  149-166  ;  p.  81,  ^  169  /;  p.  86,  ^ 
176  ci  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ;  p.  88,  89, 
^  185-188  ;  p.  90,  <^  188^  Or-d ;  p.  9^ 
96,  ^  188^  d;  p.  96-99,  ^  189  c-192 ; 
p.  101,  102,  4  201-203  ;  p.  103,  ^ 
206  a,  207,  208 ;  p.  104,  4  216 ;  p. 
106,  M«0  a;  P  10^111.  (f  223- 
2381;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240;  p. 
124>  126,  ^  243-246  ;  p.  128,  ^  266  ; 
p.  129,  130,  ^  273,  277-279;  p.  131- 
138,  ^  285-291 ;  p.  136,  ^  300,  301 ; 
p.  137,  ^  303  «,  303i  a;  p.  140-147, 
^  304-^30 ;  p.  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p. 
191,  192,  ^  351-^53 ;  p.  209,  4  384, 
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386 ;  p.  212,  ^  392;  p.  216,  ^  399 ; 
p.  217,  ^  401  &;  p.  222-234,  ^  409  c- 
433 ;  p.  271,  ^  447/,-  p.  272,  273,  ^ 
447  *;  p.  279,  ^  449 ;  p.  282,  ^  451 ; 
p.  283,  4  462  a,  c;  p.  284-287,  ^  464 
-458  ;  p.  290,  ^  464,  466 ;  p.  823- 
332,  ^  600;  p.  406^12,  ^  638;  sni 
soon. 

contrasted  with  the  condition  of  dead 
matter,  p.  23-73,  ^  34r-163 ;  p.  434, 
436,  .^  680.  See,  also,  PBOPBams 
OP  LzpB,  FuHCTiojis,  AoB,  Sbz,  and 
Dbath. 

its  results  always  unilbrm  under  any 
given  combination  of  circumstanoes, 
p.  120,  121,  ^  237 ;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p. 
406-412,  H38  ;  p.  442,  ^  686  d;  p. 
489,  4  766  b;  p.  619,  ^  892^  r.  See, 
also,  Harmoniaut  in  iu  Laws,  as 
above ;  and  Dbsion,  Thbeafbutics, 

contradistinguished  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy.     See  Ox- 

OANIC  ChBMISTBY. 

involves  in  animals  the  two  properties 
which  are  specifically  designed  for 
animal  life.  See  Vital  Peikciplb, 
Vital  Pbopbbtibs,  Nbbtous  Pow- 
BB,  and  Sbnsibiutt.  See,  also, 
LvB. 
Oboanic  Pbocbssbs, 

type  o£f  in  the  genn,  p.  86-49,  ^  63-61. 

proof  of  their  universal  vital  nature 
derived  finom  the  function  of  gener- 
ation, p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Obganic  Pbopbbtibs, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  183,  184  A. 

modified  in  each  department,  p.  88,  ^ 
186.    See  Vital  Pbopbbtibs,  and 
Vital  Pbinciplb. 
Obganism, 

the  universal  body,  p.  62,  ^  89. 

radiated,  p.  63,  ^  93. 

symmetrical  as  a  whole,  p.  63,  ^  96. 

composed  of  two  systems ;  one  rela- 
tive to  the  Individual,  the  other  to 
the  species,  p.  63,  ^  96,  97. 

the  animal  founded  on  the  organic,  p. 
63,  ^  98-103 ;  p.  64,  ^  108,  110,  111  ; 
p.  55,  ^  114-117  ;  p.  143-146,  ^322- 
326. 
Oboanization, 

beginning  of  in  plants,  p.  16,  ^  10, 14 «. 

rudiments  of,  p.  41,  ^  66 ;  p.  46,  ^  74. 

its  simplicity  in  plants,  p.  64,  ^  107 ; 
p.  136,  ^  302. 

and  vital  properties,  mutually  depend- 
ent, p.  16,^  14  c,-  p.  81,  ^70. 

its  most  essential  part,  p.  54,  ^  109  h. 
Oboamlzbd  Stboctubb.     See   Stbuct- 

UKE. 

Oboans,  Dbvblopmbmt  of.    See  Dbvsu- 
opmbsit. 
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OftOANs  OF  Animal  Lzfk, 
their  designation,  ^c,  p.  64,  ^  106 ;  p. 

68,  ^  127. 
their  subsemency  to  organic  life,  p. 

64,  66,  (f  111>117 ;  p.  106,  ^  823 ;  p. 

108,  ^  228 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  283) ;  p.  144- 

U6,  ^  323^26 ;  p.  282-^289,  ^  461 

c-461^;  p.  326,  ^  600  e;  p.  832,  ^ 

601  c;  p.  338,  339,  4  514/,  g. 
not  necessary  to  organic  life,  p.  64,  ^ 

108.    See,  also,  OBOA)nc  Lire,  and 

Nkrvks. 
Oboans  op  Obganic  Litb, 
airangeinent  of,  according  to  their 

functions,  p.  67,  ^  126. 
compound,  p.  62,  63,  ^  89,  92. 
their  sympathetic  relations,  p.  68,  ^ 

129  c-f. 
their  relations  liable  to  derangements, 

p.  69,  ^  129  g^;  p.  361,  362,  ^  629. 

See,  also,  Lawb  of.  Sympathy,  and 

Nervous  Powbb, 
their  mechanical  relations,  p.  69,  ^ 

129 ife. 
indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  4 

108. 
indispensable  to  eadi  other,  p.  64,  ^ 

109. 
general  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  organs  of  organic  and  of 

animal  life,  p.  66,  ^  111-117. 
Ovum, 
its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p.  36-42, 

^  63-60  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 
its  principle  of  development,  p.  37-40, 

^64-65. 
vital  Theory  of  its  development,  p.  41, 

^66. 
ckanical  Theory  of  its  development,  p. 

190,  191,  ^  3601  n. 
special  circumstances   attending  its 

condition  and  development,  p.  66,  ^ 

122  ;  p.  97.  ^  190  6 ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 

its  vital  modifications,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 

66,  4  122,  123;  p.  97,  ^  190  h;  p. 

104,  ^  212. 
how  impressed  in  fecundation,  p.  44, 

46,  ^  72-73 ;  p.  97,  ^W  i ;  p.  104, 

^212. 
its  development  a  tjrpe  of  all  organic 

processes,  p.  46,  ^  73  ^;  p.  68,  ^ 

168-166  a. 
its  development  supplies  a  type  of  all 

diseases,  p.  46,  ^  72;  p.  47-49,  ^ 

76-80. 
transmits  disease,  p.  47,  48,  ^  76-78. 
potentially  the  future  being,  p.  40,  ^  66. 
Illustrates  the  general  character  of  the 

properties  of  life,  p.  41,  ^  72;  p. 

47-40,  (f  7^-60 ;  p.  266,  ^  441^  d. 
illustrates  the  philosophy  of  hybrid  an- 
imals and  hybrid  plants,  p.  44,  46,  ^ 

72. 
its  supposed  nucleus  of  a  cell,  p.  42,  ^ 

67;  p.  60,  ^88  6;  p.  60,  4  131. 


Oynm— continued. 

its  peculiarities  in  different  tribes,  p. 
66,  4  122 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

oviparous  and  viviparous,  distinctions 
between,  p.  46,  ^  73  a;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  b. 

organic  life  alone  in  operation  during 
its  devel<^ment,  p.  63,  ^  103. 

development  of  its  nervous  system, 
organs  of  sense,  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles, Uke  that  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
dec,  designed  for  independent  life, 
and  the  work  of  development  de- 
Tolves,  therefore,  upon  the  extreme 
ressels,  p.  42,  ^  67 ;  p.  64,  ^  109 ;  p. 
284,  4  466  a,  b;  p.  286,  ^  466;  p. 
289,^461U;  p.  342-363,  4  616-624. 

its  power  of  resisting  external  in- 
fluences, p.  30,  4  67 ;  p.  66,  4  128 ; 
p.  266,  4441M- 

evinces  great  Design,  p.  66,  ^  123 ;  p. 

•  97,  (f  190  ft.  See  r^BBvxs,  their  early 
developmentf  &c. 

OZYDATION    OF    THX    BlOOO    AND    BoDY. 

See  Combustion,  and Oboanic  Hbat. 

OXYOBN, 

its  relative  connection  with  animals 
and  plants,  p.  137-189,  ^  3034-803}. 

its  connection  vnth  respiration,  p.  229, 
^  419  ;  p.  266,  ^  447  <i;  p.  268,  ^447 
d;  p.  270,  ^  447  « ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447|. 

a  test  of  the  assumed  dependence  upon, 
of  motion  and  animal  heat,  p.  266,  i 
441/. 

its  connection,  in  organic  chemistiy, 
with  the  various  processes  and  re- 
sults of  life.  See  Combustion,  and 
Physiology,  in  relation  to  the  red 
globules  of  blood. 

Clmstison*s  observations  upon  in  dis- 
ease, p.  270,  4  447  e. 

its  relative  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  and  other  products  of 
organic  beings,  p.  273,  ^  447  A. 


Pain, 
rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  p.  688,  ^  891 

m. 
does  not   affect  organic   actions  in 

health,  p.  79,  ^  167,  note;  p.  688,  ^ 

891m. 
should  not  be  prevented,  noraBSuased, 

by  means  which  may  endanger  life, . 

p.  684,  4  891  c,  d;  p.  687,  ^  891  k; 

p.  693,  ^  891i  k.    See,  also,  Nab- 

COTICS. 
PAXALY0I0, 

prevents  the  operation  of  the  will  by 
embarrassing  its  action  upon  the 
nervous  power.  See  Will,  Nbbv- 
0U8  PowKB,  Narcotics,  Motion,  and 
Analogies. 
Past  and  Pbbsbnt,  p.  208-207,  ^  376}  a. 
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Pathology, 

iU  general  turvey^  p.  418-^540,  ^  639- 
851 ;  comprehending  Remote  Causes, 
p.  414-427,  ^  644-666  ;  Proximate  or 
Pathological  Cause,  p.  427-134,  ^ 
667-676 ;  Symptoms,  p.  434-455,  ^ 
677-694^  ;  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  456- 
463,  ^  695-709 ;  Inflammation,  p.  464- 
489,  (f  710-766 ;  Fever,  p.  489-499, 
4  757-785;  Venous  Congestion,  p. 
500-513,^786-818;  Humoralism,  p. 
514-540,  ^  819-851. 

objects  and  nature  of,  p.  3,  ^  2 ;  p.  413, 
414,  <f  639-642. 

to  the  physician  the  great  final  object  of 
physiology,  p  3,  ^  2  & ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a. 

reflects  light  upon  physiology,  p.  73,  ^ 
163;  p.  107-111,  ^22&-233i. 

the  Chemical  System  of,  p.  171-173,  (f 

350,  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46 ;  p. 

174-176,  ^  350^  a-^;  p.  251,  252,  ^ 

441c;  p.  515, ^819  6;  p.  517,^ 821c. 

Pancsbas, 

developed  from  intestinal  canal,  p.  41, 
^  65.    See,  also,  Asaimilation. 
PAtsioirs.     See  Mental  Emotions. 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  155,  ^  349  e. 
See,  also,  Combustion. 
Pbkcbption, 

necessary  to  true  sensation,  p.  89,  ^ 
186  ;  p.  100,  ^  196 ;  p.  124,  ^  242 ; 
p.  282,  ^  451  c. 

not  concerned  in  the  function  of  sym- 
pathy, p.  54,  55,  ^111-117;  p.  101, 
102,  ^  201-203 ;  p.  125,  ^  245,  246  ; 
p.  282,  4  451  ;  p.  283,  ^  452. 
Phbnombna, 

the  foundation  of  philosophy.    See  £r- 

FECT8. 

Pbilanthropt, 

indispensable  in  medical  philosophy,  as 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  p.  122, 
^  240,  dec. 
Philip,  Wil«on, 

his  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws 
of  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

neglected,  p.  112,  ^234  &. 

statement  of  his,  and  analogous  experi- 
ments by  others,  and  the  author's  in- 
ductions from  them,  p.  290-321,  ^ 
462-494. 
Philosophy, 

portents  of  coming  changes  in,  p.  7,  ^ 
4i6;p.8,9,«5;p.l4,M;p.l74, 
4  d50i  ;  p.  203-207,  ^  376i ;  p.  460- 
463,  ^  709,  noU.  See,  also,  Phybi- 
OLOOY  AND  Oboanic  Chemistby,  con- 
trusted. 

neglected,  p.  112,  ^  234  ft;  p.  154,  ^ 
349  d;  p.  202,  ^  876^ ;  p.  219,  ^  408  ; 
p.  234,  235,  M33 ;  p.  434,  «  676  h ; 
p.  457,  ^  699  c;  p.  482,  M44 ;  p. 
484,  ^  748  ;  p.  515,  ^  819  h;  p.  715- 
721,  ^  960  a. 

its  limits,  p.  185,  ^  850}  A;;  p.  206,  ^ 


Philosophy— c<m/tm(«il. 

376i  a ;  p.  317,  «  493  a;  p.  719,  720, 
^  960  a.    See,  also,  Science. 

trus  and  false,  illustrated  in  the  charac- 
ters of  Pythagoras  and  Anaxagoras, 
p.  482,  ^  744. 

fiUse,  illustrated  by  prevailing  fabrics 

in  medicine,  p.  174-178,  ^  350^ 

3503;  p.  484,  485,  ^  748,  749;  p. 

515-519,  ^  819  6-825. 

Phlebitis.     See  Venous   Conoestion, 

and  Venous  Tissue. 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 

an  inflammatory  disease,  in  all  its 
phases,  and  demanding  loss  of  blood, 
and  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment in  its  early  stages,  and  ab- 
stinence from  meat  in  the  more  ad- 
^  vanced,  p.  457,  ^  699  c ;  p.  458,  ^ 
700  b ;  p.  459,  ^  705  ;  p.  471,  ^  738 
di  p.  546-551,  ^  862-864;  p.  573,  ^ 
890  e;  p.  338-341,  ^  8924  g-^;  p. 
765,  766,  ^  1007-1008.  See,  also. 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commen- 
taries, vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634 ;  p.  743-746. 
Physiologists, 

their  duty  to  their  own  science,  p.  2,  ^ 
1  i;  p.  8,  ^  5  ;  p.  122,  «  240  ;  p.  202, 
^  376i;  p.  207,  ^  376}  b;  p.  277,  ^ 
447^  /;  p.  429,  ^  674  a;  p.  762,  ^ 
1006  «. 

their  proper  vocation,  p.  2-4,  ^  2 ;  p. 
10-14,  *  5i-6;  p.  202.  ^  376i;  p. 
207,  ^  376}  b ;  p.  239,  ^  438  d;  p. 
279,  ^  448  ;  p.  330,  4  500  »;  p.  429, 
4  674  a. 

the  proper  ground  for  their  inductions, 
p.  10,  11,  4  5J;p.  116,  4  234«;p. 
429,  4  674  a ;  p.  434, 435,  «  679, 680. 
See,  also,  Facts. 
Physiological  Statbs, 

inferred  from  morbid  states,  p.  61,  ^ 
134;  p.  64,  4  140;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p. 
107-111,  4  22&-233} ;  p.  265,  4  447 

s  a-c;  p.  272,  ^  447^;  p.  501^12,  ^ 
791-817. 

Inferred  from  the  natural  products,  p. 
62,  4  135. 

inferred  from  natural  stimuli,  p.  62,  ^ 
136;  p.  97,  4  190;  p.  98,  ^  191  a; 
p.  100,  4  199,  201. 

inferred  from  the  action  of  morbific 
agents,  p.  63,  ^  187 ;  p.  64,  ^  14S ; 
p.  66,  M^ ;  P  67,  4  149,  160;  p. 
68-73,  4  153-162 ;  p.  98,  ^  191. 

govern  the  morbid  states,  p.  67,  ^  149, 
150;  p.  107-111,  4  225-233}. 

•  do  not  teach  the  morbid  states,  only  as 
they  are  illustrated  by  the  morbid, 
p.  3,  4  2  c,  and  as  ahote.  See,  also, 
Remedies,  thbib  Capabilities  and 
Effects. 

not  taught  by  Anatomy,  p.  3,  ^  2  c;  p. 
50,  4  88  c;  p.  59,  4  131.  See,  also. 
Morbid  Anatomy. 
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PBYSIOLOflT, 

its  general  survey,  p.  16-412,  ^  7-638. 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  2. 

regards  Nature  according  to  her  ordi- 
nations, p.  3,  ^  2  &;  p.  11,  ^  6  i  e; 
p.  12,  ^  6i/,  5i  a;  p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

9chooU  of,  p.  6,  ^  4^. 

considered  under  seven  divisions,  p. 
22,  ^  31. 

not  learned  from  anaUnny,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ; 
p.  50,  ^83<;;  p.  59,^  131. 

its  relations  to  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  2,  3,  ^  2 ;  p.  55,  ^ 
116-117;  p.  58,^  129;  p.  61-70.  ^ 
133-160;  p.  98,  ^  191;  p.  102,  k 
202 ;  p  107-122,  ^  225-240 ;  p.  131, 

132,  ^  284-288  ;  p.  331,  ^  500  c ;  p. 
898,  (i  626  ;  p.  405-413,  f  638,  639 ; 
p.  541,  (i  862. 

vitiated  by  experiments,  p.  11-13,  ^ 
6i«,/,6*«;  p.  14,^6;  p.  17,  M8 
c;  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  28,  ^  53  c  ;  p.  132, 

133,  ^  289-291 ;  p.  148,  ^  334,  335 ; 
p.  173,  ^  350i ;  p.  179-182,  ^  350| 
c-^ ;  p.  196-198,  ^  360-364 ;  p.  200, 
^  366 ;  p.  202,  ^  876^ ;  p.  485,  $  749  ; 
p.  518,  ^  823. 

how  far  surrendered  to  Chemistry,  p. 
8,9,^  5;  p.  13,^  6Ja;  p.  148,  ^ 
835 ;  p.  155,  ^  349  <2;  p.  176,  ^  350^ 
q ;  p.  202,  ^  376^  ;  p.  235,  ^  433. 

the  qualifications  of  chemists  for  its 
investigation,  p.  7,  ^  4M ;  P-  8,  0,  ^ 
5;  p.  11,  ^  6i  c,  d;  p.  157-173,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3-46 ;  p.  174-182,  ^  350^- 
850i  ^;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376^ ;  p.  239, 

^iasd. 

its  essential  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
disease,  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
red  globules  of1>lood,  p.  157-160,  ^ 
850,  Nos.  1-10 ;  p.  161-163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  1&-19 ;  p.  174-178,  ^350^50} ; 
p.  208,  ^  383  a;  p.  251,  252,  ^  441  £ ; 
p.  254,  255,  «  441  «,  /;  p.  260,  « 
445  &;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  error  of  the 
grand  doctrine  in  organic  chemistry, 
diat  motion  and  organic  results  de- 
pend upon  oxygen  gas,  p.  255,  ^  441 
/;  p.  318-321,  $494.  See,  also,  Com- 
bustion. 

Physiol ooY  and  ORaANic  Chkkistby 
CoNTKASTBD,  p.  19,  ^  IB  e ;  p.  157- 
173,  ^50 ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  350}  n; 
p.  191.  ^  351 ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p. 
277,  278,  ^  447^  /,•  p.  514,  ^  819  a, 
Nos.  1-7.  See,  also,  Oroanic  Curx- 
ISTRY,  cofUradittinguuhed  from^  <f<. 

Physiology,  Summary  Conclusion  op, 
OR  ITS  Unity  or  Dbsion,  p.  406- 
412,  ^  638. 

Plants, 
indispensable  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^  13, 
14;  p.  17-20,  M8;  P-  ldJ^189,  ^ 
298hd03. 


Plants — tomivMud. 

subsist  on  mineral  substances,  p.  15, 
$11,  14;  p.  16,$  16;  p.  20,  $  18  e; 
p.  135-139,  $  298-303^. 

their  food  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, p.  16,  $  16;  p.  136-138,  $ 
303-803|. 

have  greater  organizing  power  than 
animals,  p.  15,  $  11 ;  p.  24,  $  42 ;  p. 
105,  $  217 ;  p.  136,  $  298,  300. 

their  simplicity  of  life,  p.  56,  $  114 ;  p. 
58,  $  129  /;  p.  88,  $  186 ;  p.  136,  $ 
302 ;  p.  140,  $  304. 

their  organic  properties,  p.  88,  $  183, 
184;  p.  93,  $  188^  d?  p.  106,  $ 
217. 

their  life  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  animals,  p.  14,  $  6 ;  p.  15,  $  8-10. 
12-14;  p.  21,  22,  $  19-30;  p.  23, 
24,  $  34-42  ;  p.  26,  $  47-49 ;  p.  27. 
$  52,  53 ;  p.  29,  $  64  a ;  p.  30-36,  $ 
66-62;  p.  44,  $  72;  p.  45,  $  73  &;  p. 
48,  $77;  p.  49,  $  80;  p.  51,  62,  $ 
84,  85  ;  p.  64,  $  107-109 ;  p.  66,  $ 
112-115;  p.  56,  $  121-123;  p.  68,  $ 
129/;  p.  68,  69,  $  153-167;  p.  82, 
$  170  fl,  171 ;  p.  88,  $  172-174;  p. 
66.  $  176;  p.  88,  $  184  a,  185;  p. 
89,  $  188  a ;  p.  90,  $  188j[  6,  c ;  p. 
93-05,  $  188^  d ;  p.  98,  $  191  a;  p. 
103,  $  207 ;  p.  104,  $  214 ;  p.  105,  $ 
217  ;  p.  127,  $  261-264  ;  p.  129,  130, 
$  277,  278  ;  p.  132-134,  $  289-296  ; 
p.  140.  $  804;  p.  163-167,  $  850, 
Nos.  64-77,  and  Nos.  26^,  27,  51 ;  p. 
207,  208,  $  381 ;  p.  224,  226,  $  409 
g-i;  p.  226,  227,  $  410,  411  ;  p.  260 
-262,  $  446  «-/;  p.  273,  $  447  A ;  p. 
280,  $  449  d;  p.  283,  $  452  a;  p. 
284,  $  454,  466  ;  p.  286,  $  456  a;  p. 
289,  $  46U  a;  p.  346,  346,  $  616  d, 
No.  7;  p.  391,  392,  $  603-606;  p. 
396,  $  618  & ;  p.  435,  $  680 ;  p.  442, 
$  686  d;  p.  474,  475,  $  733  /-t;  p. 
619,  $892  r;  p.  746,  $  990^  6. 

their  creation  before  animals.  Author's 
proof  of,  p.  136,  136,  $  303  a;  p. 
137,  138,  $  303i  h,  c. 

essentially  independent  of  animals,  p. 
15,  $  11-14;  p.  16,  $  16,  17;  p.  135, 
136,  $  308  a ;  p.  137,  188,  $  3081  b,  c. 

the  beginning  of  organic  compounds, 
p.  15,  $  10,  13,  14;  p.  136-139,  $ 
298-303}. 

their  manifestations  of  vital  motion,  p. 
103,  $  207;  p.  134,  $  293,  294;  p. 
163-167,  $  350,  Nos.  63-77. 

illustrate  continuoiu  rympathy^  p.  58,  $ 
129  /;  p.  322,  $  498  c;  p.  361,  $ 
624  a,  No.  2. 

the  action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  $  74  a ; 
p.  90-95,  $  188^  d;  p.  136,  137,  $ 
803  <{,  «;  p.  163-165,  $  350,  Nos 
64-70. 

their  diseases,  p.  03,  $  188^  d;  p.  98, 
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4  191  a;  p.  323,  §  498  c;  p.  474,  475, 
^738/-t. 
analogy  traced  between  the  process 
of  regeneration  in  inferior  animals, 
of  the  stag's  bom,  dtc,  and  of  rep- 
aration, ingrafting,  dtc.,  of  plants, 
and  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  ad- 
hesive process,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  upon  inflammation 
through  the  coincidence  in  the  sim- 
ultaneous effusion  of  lymph  around 
the  wall  of  an  abscess,  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  the  institution  of  the  ul- 
cerative process  in  tbe  direction  of 
the  surface,  and  the  ultimate  cica- 
trization, and  thence  a  close  analogy 
between  the  vital  constitution  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  their  morbid 
states,  through  an  example  parallel 
to  an  abscess,  which  is  presented  by 
the  stem  of  trees,  when  circum- 
scribed disease  is  set  up  beneath 
the  surface,  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  470,  ^ 
729  a :  p.  471-476,  ^  782-783 ;  p. 
479,  ^  741  b. 

Plants  and  Aninala, 
their  fundamental  distinction,  p.  15,  ^ 

11-14  6;  p.  17-20,^8. 
their  composition,  p.  15,  ^  12 ;  p.  17- 
20,  M8 ;  p.  23-28,  ^  34-53.     See, 
also.  Plants,  and  Obgamic  Life. 

Pnbuxooastbic  Nebve, 
appertains  to  organic  life.    See  Nbrt- 
ous  Power. 

Pollen, 
analogous  to  semen.    See  Semen,  and 
Ovum. 

Poultices,  Warm, 
their  uses,  and  mode  of  operating,  p. 
681-683. 

Portal  Circulation.    See  Circulation, 
Portal. 

Potash,  Tartrate  or.    See  Cathartics, 
and  Therapeutics.  ' 

Potash,  Supeb-tartratb  of.     See  Ca- 
thartics, and  Remedial  Action. 

Potash  and  Soda,  Tartrate  op.     See 
Cathartics,  and  Therapeutics. 

Practice  op  Medicine, 
how  taught  in  Hospitals.    See  Hos- 
pital Reports  and  Precepts. 

Predisposition  to  Disease, 
mUhor's  theory  of,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-81  ; 
p.  87,  ^  181 ;  p.  368,  ^  5^9  ;  p.  420- 
427,  ^  654-666  ;  p.  429, 430,  ^  674  d ; 
p.  669,  670,  ^  902  i. 

PEINCIPLES, 

importance  of,  p.  4,  4  3f  4;  P-  331,  ^ 
500  0 ;  p.  489,  ^  756  6. 

consistency,  a  test  of,  p.  1,  M  ;  P.  3, 
M  c;  P-  331,  4  500  o;  p.  489,  ^ 
756  b.  See,  also,  Vitalism  and 
SoLiDisM,  and  Phstsiolooy  and  Or- 
OAHio  Chemistry,  ContrasUd. 


Principles— coM/tmiett. 
in  medieinej  from  their  diversity  and 

discrepancy,  form  no  test  of  the 

rights  of  memberahip  of  the  medical 

profession,  p.  77,  note ;  p.  515,  ^  819 

b;  p.  529,  ^836;  p.  540,  ^  851 ;  p. 

558,  ^  878. 
grraium,  p.  77,  third  line  fromlwttom, 

for  Moore  read  More. 
Problems, 
one  for  Organic  Chenu$try,  p.  281-283, 

^450<M51/;  p.  830,^500  n. 
another  for  Menial  Matertaligm,  p.  84^ 

85,  ^  175  c;  p.  155,  ^  349  e;  p.  281, 

^  450  e ;  p.  329,  ^  500  n. 
another  for  Atheini,  p.  16,  ^  14  c. 
Propession,  Medical,  in  Europe  and 

THE  United  States, 
their  relative  merits.    See  Medical 

Education. 
Properties  or  Life.    See  Vital  Prop- 

RRTIES. 

Protein, 

an  important "  instrument"  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  p.  17-20,  M8 ;  p.  28,  ^ 
53  c;  p.  219-222,  ^  409  a,  6 ;  p.  763, 
^  1106  a.  See,  also,  Mulder's  Rr- 
PLY  to  Liebio,  concerning  Troth 
AND  Protein.  London^  1846. 
Proximate  or  Pathological  Causr  of 
Disease, 

general  consideration  of,  p.  427-434, 
^  667-^76. 

constitutes  the  disease  itself,  p.  427,  ^ 
668. 

undergoes  a  constant  succession  of 
spontaneous  or  artificial  changes 
during  the  progress  of  disease,  p. 
428,  ^  672. 

the  various  changes  result  from  the 
natural  instability  of  the  properties 
of  life,  ibid. 

is  the  special  object  of  all  remedial 
agents,  p.  428,  ^  673,  dec.  See,  also, 
Vital  Properties,  Remote  Causes, 
and  Therapeutics. 
Proximate  Principles  of  Oroanic  Com- 
pounds, 

their  reputed  nature,  p.  29,  ^  54  i. 

are  chemical  transformations,  p.  18, 
19,  ^  18  ;  p.  28,  29,  ^  53  b-U  a. 

their  true  natute,  p.  24,  25,  H^M4; 
p.  27,  ^  53  ;  p.  40-42,  ^  65-«6. 
Pulse, 

in  its  relation  to  disease,  p.  443- 
448. 
Pus, 

depends  upon  inflammation.    See  In- 
flammation, and  Design. 
Putrefaction, 

its  causes  and  peculiarities,  p.  28-31, 
^  54-59;  p.  34-36,  ^  62.  See,  also. 
Nitrogen. 

its  principal  cause  evinces  that  it  is 
not  concerned  in  digestum  nor  in 
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Putrefiictioft — continued. 

any  process  of  organic  life,  Md. 
See,  also,  Diobstion. 

more  philosophically  the  caose  of  the 
explosion  of  ffunpowder  than  of  di- 
gestion or  of  Ibe  waste  of  living 
bodies,  p.  35,  ^  62  e.  See,  also, 
DiaBSTiON,  Chemical  Theory  of^  and 
Phyeiohgy  of,  and  DscoMPOsiTioif, 
Vital. 

incompatible  with  life,  p.  If ,  ^  17 ;  p. 
106,  4  221  ;  p.  633,  634,  ^  843. 
Stihl  and  Junkbb  define  "  life  as  a 
state  opposite  to  putridity/' 

rapid  in  dead  animal  compounds,  p. 
84,HS«;  p.  96,  H89c. 

takes  place  under  organic  conditions, 
p.  28,  ^  64  a. 

promoted  mostly  by  nitrogen  gas,  p. 
84r^,  4  62. 

important  in  the  philosophy  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  HumoraDsm,  p.  167- 
170,  ^  360,  Nos.  29-39 ;  p.  172,  ^ 
860,  Nos.  44,  46;  p.  179,  ^  360|  c; 
p.  181,  ^  360|  e ;  p.  199,  200,  ^  366 ; 
p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  p.  617, 
$821c,*  p.  629,  4  836. 
Ptlorus, 

admits  the  passage  of  solid  food,  dbc., 
through  morbid  changes  of  irritabil- 
ity, p.  98,  ^  192. 


Q. 
Qinmi, 
its  therapeutical  uses,  with  various 
relative  considerations,  p.  693-407. 


R. 

lUosi  or  MAinnwD, 
evince  tite  influences  of  climate,  6lc., 

without  any  remarkable  physiologi- 
cal, but  greater  moral,  dutinctions, 

p.  391-893. 
Rbason, 
its  great  characteristics,  judgment  and 

reflection,  p.  123,  ^  241  5;  p.  124,  § 

241c. 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul,  p. 

123,  ^241  a;  p.  124,  ^  241  c. 
contrasted  with  instinct,  p.  123, 124,  ^ 

241  ft,  c. 
its  alliance  to  instinct,  p.  128,  124,  ^ 

241  e. 
as  associated  with  instinct,  acomiect- 

ing  moral  medium  between  man  and 

ammals,  p.  123,  ^  241  e. 
the  connecting  link  between  man  and 

his  Maker,  p.  124,  ^  241  c.    See, 

also,  Tkcth. 
mukor'a  proof  from,  in  connection  with 

ineimet,  of  the  identity  of  mankind 


Reason— co?dt9m<ii. 

in  respect  to  species,  p.  123,  ^  241 

c,  note.    See,  alB<9,  Instinct. 
Rkflbz  Action, 

its  general  philosophy  known  in  former 
times;  its  mechanism  and  physio- 
logical lavTB  lately  determined,  p. 
290,  (i  462-466;  p.  320,  (j  ^'H  dd; 
p.  362,  ^  630.     See,  also,  Nbrvous 
PowBB,  SBNsiBniTr,  Stmpathbtic, 
and  Sympathy. 
Relations,  Sympathbtio, 
of  a  general  nature,  p.  68,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  H37 ;  p.  64r-66, 4  140-148.    See, 
also,  Sympathy,  GanolionicSystbm, 
and  Nbrvous  Powbb. 
mechAmetd,  p.  69,  ^  129  A. 
Rxmbdial  Action,  />b  Modus  Operandi 
or  Rbmbdibs, 
considered  critically,  p.  66 1-689.    See, 
also,  Rbmbdibs,  considered  generally, 
6lc. 
Rbmbdibs, 
the  cause  of  their  diflferenees,  p.  27,  ^ 
62 ;  p.  68,  ^  166.    See,  also,  Anal- 

OOIBS. 

their  specific  relations  to  <Nrgans,  p.  63, 
^  137;  p.  66,  ^  143.  See,  also. 
Adaptation,  Law  op. 

their  action  accords  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  vital  states,  p.  3,  ? 
2  b;  p.  69,  §  129  g-4;  p.  66-69,  ^ 
144-166 ;  p.  73,  4  163 ;  p.  98,  ^  191 
b ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p.  437-442,  ^  686- 
686.  See,  also,  Pathology,  and 
Therapbutics. 

analogous  in  action  to  morbific  causes, 
p.  642,  ^  864;  p.  66t-666,  ^  896- 
901.  See,  also,  Remedial  Action, 
and  Analooies. 

their  capabilities^  effects^  and  doses,  to  be 
known  only  by  their  trial  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  human  maladies, 
and  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  carefhl 
reference  to  their  virtues  and  to  the 
existing  pathological  conditions,  p.  3, 
^  2  c ;  p.  63,  ^  137  <i;  p.  66,  ^  143e; 
p.  67,  ^  160,  161 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 
148,  ^  884  ;  p.  417,  ^  660 ;  p.  428,  ^ 
671-674  a;  p.  430-433,  ^  676,  676 
a;  p.  434,  ^  680  ;  p.  437-442,  ^  686„ 
686 ;  p.  460,  ^  706 ;  p.  464,  ^  712, 
713;  p.  486,  ^760  6;  p. 488,  ^766  6; 
p.  628,  ^  831 ;  p.  641,  642,4  864;  P- 
643,  4  867;  p.  646,  ^  869  ;  p.  647,  ^ 
863  df  p.  666,  ^  889/,  g;  p.  667- 
669,  4  899  /-mm;  p.  672-674,  ^  890 

d,  e;  p.  676,  676,  ^  890  A-^;  p.  677, 
678,  4  890  M ;  p.  680,  681,  ^  890^ 
e^g;  p.  684,  k  891  d;  p.  686-^9,  ^ 
891  hr-p;  p.  690^98,  489U;  p.  697- 
600,  4  892  e,  d;  p.  608-610,  ^  892^ 
eyd;  p.613,4  892H;  p.  616,^892^ 

e,  f;  p.  619,  ^  892^  r  ;  p.  623,  ^  892} 
c;  p.  626,  4  8921 //  p.  628,  629,  $ 
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Remedies-— €o?i/tnttc<f.  "*    « 

8921  a-*;  p.  630.  «  892| ;  p.  633- 
636,  f  893Ja-»,-  p.  637-639,  ^  892J 
e-^;  p.  646,  ^  893  c;  p.  649,  660,  5 
893  A,  t;  p.  652,  663,  ^  893  m,  n;  p. 
657, 658,  ^  893  p ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896- 
897;  p.  664,  f  900;  p.  679-683,  4 
906  ;  p.  684-688,  ^  906^  6,  e ;  p.  692, 
693,  ^  916-921 ;  p.  698-700,  ^  929- 
936 ;  p.  702,  703,  ^  939-942 ;  p.  707, 
^  948,  949  ;  p.  711-716,  ^  963-960 ; 
p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  726,  ^  961  c,  li; 
p.  732-734,  ^  971-975,  ani  «o  on. 
the  philosophy  of  their  action  con- 
sidered generally,  and  under  various 
gspeeto,  p.  3,  4  2  ft;  p.  27,  ^  62 ;  p. 
44,^72;  p.46,  «73;  p.  66,^17; 
p.  69,  ^  129  h;  p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  68, 
«  137;  p.  66,  ^  143;  p.  67,  «  149- 
162 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ; 
p.  89,  M88  a;  p.  98,  ^  191  a,  6 ;  p. 
99,  ^  192 ;  p.  101-104,  ^  201-204 ; 
p.  100-111,  *  223-2331 ;  p.  321-336, 
4  496-611;  p.  406-412,  ^  638;  p. 
640,  ^  861 ;  p.  662-666,  ^  896-901. 
See,  also,  Rkmidul  Action,  conr 
'     tidered  erttieaUy. 

do  not  operate  by  absorption,  p.  301- 
314,  ^  481-488^  ;  p.  318-321,  ^  494. 
See,  also,  Hunobalibii,  Remedial 
Action,  Analogies,  and  Adapta- 
tion, Law  of. 

shown  not  to  act  upon  any  chemical  or 
physical  principle  by  the  variety  of 
agents  which  will  remove  a  common 
form  of  disease,  as  the  intermittent 
fever,  or  as  iodine,  mercuiy,  quinia, 
&c.,  will  alike  induce  absorption  of 
lymph  in  indurated  enlargements  of 
the  Uver,  &c.,  p.  133,  ^  291 ;  p.  603, 
604,  «  892  k,  kk;  p.  616,  616,  ^  892j 
/;  p.  677-679,  ^  904  i.  See,  also, 
Absobption. 

are  constantly  influenced  by  the  order 
of  their  application,  ut  supra.  See, 
also,  Thbrafbutics,  and  Adapta- 
tion, Law  op. 

action  of,  often  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  antecedent  and  subsequent 
remedies,  ibid,  Ac. 
*  can  not  be  isolated  from  a  consecutive 
series,  and  each  one  studied  in  its  ef- 
fects by  itself.  See  general  Thbra- 
PBUTI08,  Bloodletting,  and  Rbmb- 
DiAL  Action. 
Rbspibation, 

physiology  of,  and  its  comprehensive 
exemplification  of  remote  sympathy, 
p.  326-328,  ^  600  e-m. 

in  organic  chemistry,  the  cause  of  all 
motions,  processes,  and  results,  the 
cause  of  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
death,  p.  178,  «  360,  No.  46.  See, 
also,  Combustion. 


Respiration— c<mttiii(€<L  ^ 

the  death  of  organic  chemistry,  p.  248, 
^  440  cc.  No.  12. 

Revelation,  ' 

its  fundamental  statements  coincide 
with  the  constitution  and  phenome- 
na of  nature,  and  their  admission  is 
indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
truth,  and  of  science,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ; 
p.  23,  ^  34-36  ;  p.  34,  M^  « >'  P-  ^ 
^  74;  p.  49,  Ml;  P-  86,  «  176  rf; 
p.  136-138,  ^  30a-3034  ;  p.  174-192, 
4360K-363;  p.  317,  ^493  a;  p. 401, 
i  632  b.    See,  also,  Design. 

Rbvulaion, 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of,  p.  668- 
666,  ^  893  n. 

Rochelle  Salts .    See  Gathabtics,  Thx- 
bapeutics,  dec. 

Rheubarb.    See  Gathabtics,  Astbino- 
BNTs,  Tonics,  Altebatives,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Rembdl&l  Action. 
object  of  its  arrangement  among  the 
Group  of  aUerativea ;  see  Oil,  Cas- 


S. 


Saline  Gathabtics.    See  the  several 
Denominations. 

Sap, 
composed  of  the  same  seventeen  ele- 
ments as  blood,  p.  23,  ^  34-37 ;  p. 
24,  ^  41,  42. 
its  motion  shown  to  be  a  vital  process 
by  direct  observation,  and  by  the 
variety  of  unique  eliminations  from 
the  sap,  p.  24,  ^  41,  42 ;  p.  134,  ^ 
293 ;  p.  224-227,  ^  409  ^-41 1 .  See, 
also,  Assimilation,  Absobption, 
Gapillabibs,  and  Plants. 

Science, 
must  keep  itself  within  the  fundament- 
al restraints  of  Revelation  ;   sed 
Rbvblation. 

Sabsapabilla.    See  Altebatives,    Io- 
dine, and  Remedial  Achon. 

ScAMMONY.    See  Gathabtics,  and  Trb- 
bapbutics. 

Schools  op  Medicine, 
three :  Physiological  or  Vital,  Ghemi- 
cal,  and  Ghemico-physiological,  p. 
6,  7,^4ifl-«. 
the  Physiological  contradistmgoish  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6,  ^ 
4i  a ;  the  Ghemical  confound  organ- 
ic and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  6,  ^  4^^  i  ; 
the  Ghemico-physioloffical  compro- 
mise philosophy,  p.  7, 9  *i  « ;  P- 197, 
^361. 

Sbcbetion, 
the  function  upon  which  nutrition  and 
growth  immediately  depend ;  better 
designated  as  Appropriation,  p.  217 
-227,^400-411. 
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Secretion— con/sn»e<{. 
chemical'  philosophy  of,  p.  168-170,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  31,  32,  37,  38,  89  ;  p.  180- 
182,  ^350)  e,f.  See,also,CoMBU8TioN. 

SkCRETIONS  AND  ExCRBTIONS, 

tenxiB  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
functions,  and  used,  at  present,  in 
their  morbid  acceptation,  and  as 
supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-455,  ^ 
690-894f. 

SBDATITl&e, 

their  uses  and  mode  of  acHon,  p.  583- 
593,  ^  891-891  ^ ;  p.  681-683,  ^  905  ft. 
See,  also.  Narcotics,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  and  Analogies. 
Sbbd, 

its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  ft. 

evinces  great  Design,  p.  56,  ^  123 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  ft.    See,  also,  Oyum. 
Sbnbn, 

a  vital  stimulus,  p.  44r46,  ^  72-73 ;  p. 
47-49,  ^  75-80  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  ft. 

acts  upon  the  ovum,  p.  44,  ^'72 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  ft. 

transmits  disease,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-80. 

its  analogies  with  other  vital  agents, 
p.  45,  ^  73,  74  ;  p.  ^\  ^  190  ft. 

imparts  constitutional  peculiarities,  p. 
44,^72. 

vicarious,  p.  50,  ^  83  ft.   See,  also,  Oyum. 
Sbnbka, 

its  merits  in  croup,  p.  638,  ^  892}  /. 
Sbnna, 

objections  to  its  common  use  ;  see 
Cathartics,  and  Therapeutics. 
Sensation,' 

its  philosophy,  p.  89,  ^  186,  188  ft ;  p. 
100-103,  ^  194-204 ;  p.  280-283,  ^ 
450-461. 

of  three  kinds,  common,  apecificy  and 
sympathetic,  p.  280-283,  ^  450-451. 

common,  the  cause  of  pain,  and  uni- 
versal, p.  100,  ^  198  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  d. 

specific,  the  function  of  the  senses,  and 
the  Ifountain  of  knowledge,  p.  100, 
^  199  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  e. 

sympathetic,  concurs  with  the  nervous 
power  in  producing  the  function  of 
remote  sympathy,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227 ;  p.  282- 
284,  ^  451-453  ;  p.  290,  291,  ^  462- 
467  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500. 

sympathetic  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, p.  101,  (i  201  ;  p.  107,  ^  227. 

common  and  specific  terminate  in  the 
brain,  and  end  in  exciting  percep- 
tion, p.  100,  ^  196,  199i  ;  p.  101,  ^ 
201  ;  p.  280-282,  ^  45Q  c-451  ft. 

common  and  specific  require  the  exer- 
cise of  perception,  p.  124,  ^  241  d ; 
p.  281,  ^  460  e. 

sympathetic  may  terminate  in  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system,  does  not  af- 
fect perception,  but  ends  in  exciting 


Senfation— tfMiHntitf. 

the  ttervous  power,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204;  p.  107,  IQI^  ^227;  p.  124,  ^ 
242  ;  p.  281-287,  ^  451-469  a;  p. 
321,  ^  497 ;  p.  323-832,  ^  500  ;  p. 
342,  343,  ^  515,  bl%d,  Nos.  3,  4 ;  p. 
340,  ^  620^22 ;  p.  363,  ^  524  d,  Nos. 
4,  5,  6. 

common  and  specific  Dlay  result  in  the 
development  of  the  nervous  power 
by  exciting  the  mental  emotions 
along  with  perception,  when  the 
emotion  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, or  sympathetic  may  be  in  simul- 
taneous operation  through  nerves 
of  organic  life,  p.  101,  ^  201  a;  p. 
103,  M09  ;  p.  341,  ^  614  m.  See, 
also.  Pain,  and  Mental  Emotions. 

sympathetic  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  organic  life  in  animals,  since  the 
nervous  power  operates  upon  irrita- 
bility in  developing  motion,  and  mo- 
bility in  its  functions  in  animal  life 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
property  in  organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188 
a;  p.  103,  ^  208;  p.  110,  ^  233;  p. 
126,  127,  ^  268-260 ;  p.  323-332,  ^ 
600;  p.  349,  ^  619;  p.  671,  ^  903. 
See,  aJso,  Nbryous  Powbr. 

common  and  specific  depend  mostly 
upon  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  p.  101, 
102,  ^201. 

sympathetic  depends  mostly  upon  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  ganglionio 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  p.  102,  ^ 
201c. 

sympathetic  is  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  but  never  operates  when 
motion  is  generated  by  causes  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  101,  ^  201 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^ 
227 ;  p.  671,  ^  903,  and  ut  cit. 

what  is  its  chemical  rationale  in  con- 
nection with  Perception  and  Sympa^ 
thy,  p.  86,  ^  176  c;  p.  156,  ^  349  e; 
p.  281,  ^  450;  p.  329,  330,  4  600  n. 
Sensibility,  - 

peculiar  to  animals,  p.  100,  ^  194. 

"  organic**  is  irritabUity,  p.  99,  ^  193 ; 
p.  101,  ^201  a;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

the  great  inlet  of  knowledge,  p.  100,  ^ 
196 ;  p.  281,  ^  450  0.  # 

receives  and  transmits  impressions,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a;  p.  89,  ^  188  ft;  p.  93-96, 
^  188^  d-\S9  c;  p.  100,  ^  196;  p. 
101-103,  ^  201-204 ;  p.  281-283,  ^ 
450  c-461 ;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

its  organs,  the  nerves,  p.  100,  ^  196 ; 
p.  280,  ^  450  ft. 

is  of  three  kinds,  p.  100,  ^  196 ;  p.  280, 
^50  a. 

common,  belong  to  all  parts;  the 
source  of  pain ;  generally  dormant 
in  organic  life,  but  roused  by  dis- 
ease, p.  100,  4  198. 
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SensibQity — eaniitmei. 

wfeaju,  peculiar  to  the  senses ;  ezqai- 
sitely  suaceptJMe,  but  rendered  ob- 
tuse by  disease,  p.  100,  ^  199;  p. 
S81,  ^460f. 

common  and  t^fefifie^  relatiTe  to  the 
brain,  or  its  equivalent,  alone  as  their 
center ;  the  sources  of  true  sensa- 
tion ;  requilte  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception, p  89,  ^  188  h;  p.  100,  ^ 
199i  ;  p.  280,  ^  450. 

tympathetic,  an  element  of  remote 
sympathy,  p.  46,  ^  74  a;  p.  89,  ^ 
188  d;  p.  101-103,  ^  SOl-204;  p. 
104,  ^  209 ;  p  28»-284,  ^  461  r-453  ; 
p.  671,  ^  903 ;  is  relative  to  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglionic 
system,  as  its  centers,  p.  101,  102, 
^  901 ;  p.  287,  ^  469.  See,  also, 
SsNSATioir,  tymfotketie  may  termin- 
ale,  Ac. ;  effects  of,  reflected  from 
nervous  centers,  p.  89,  ^  188  a ;  p. 
101,  ^  201 ;  p.  108,  ^  227;p.  223- 
232,  i  600;  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  ilnd;  resides  especially  in 
the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric 
nerves,  p.  102,  ^201  e;  p.  104,  ^ 
209;  does  not  involve  true  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  p.  101,  ^  201  ft; 
p.  103,  ^  204. 

possesses  modifications  analogous  to 
tiiose  of  irritabUity,  p.  100,  ^  200 ; 
p.  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  108,  ^  227. 

common,  low  in  the  nervous  centen,  p. 
107,  4  224. 

less  in  trunks  than  nervous  ramifica- 
tions, p.  107,  ^  224 ;  p  347,  ^  616  <{, 
No.  11;  p.  621,  ^  626  i. 

its  genera]  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  68,  ^  100 ;  p.  898^400,  ^ 
626-630. 
Sbboub  Tiiiua.    See  Titsuas. 
SsKUM.    See  IiffXAiiMATioir. 
Sbton, 

philosophy  of  its  operation  applied  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  679-681. 
«EX,  p.  393-394. 

SaXUlL  OSOANS, 

their  relations  to  organic  life,  &«., 
PL  65,  66,   ^  116-121.    See,  also, 
•     Youth. 
Slbsp, 
how  explained  in  materialism,  p.  80, 

f  175  c;  p.  329,  330,  ^  500  n. 
awaking  from  disproves  materidism, 
p.  85,  ^  175  c. 
Soda,  Sitlphatb  op.    See  CATBAKnot, 

and  Thbbipbutics. 
Soda,  MtraiATB  or.     See  AsTBiifOBWTS, 

and  Rbmbdial  Action. 
Solas  SrECTRim, 
physiologically    and    chemically    ap- 
plied, p.  92-96,  ^  I8ei  d;  p.  115,  ^ 
234  c. 


Solar  Spectrum— confmtictf. 

its  invisible  rays,  p.  91,  ^  188^  ^;  p. 
115,^  234  e.  See,  also,  Ax alosub. 
SoLimtii, 

the  basis  of  medicine,  p.  1,  ^  1.    See, 

alSOv  VlTAUSlI  AKD  SOLIDISM. 
SOITL, 

created  after  structure,  p.  81,  ^  170  c 
a  stimulus  of  the  brain,  p.  86,  ^  175  c. 
that  judgment,  reflection,  and  peicep> 
tion,  require,  for  their  exercise,  the 
co-oper)ition  of  the  brain,  is  analogic- 
ally inferable  fhmi  the  manifest  con- 
cunrence  of  the  nervous  system  with 
the  will  in  voiontary  motion,  p.  281, 
4  451  a.    See,  also,  Mind,  and  Nbbv- 

008  PoWBB. 

Somnambulism, 
subjects  of,  between  the  sleeping  and 
waking  state;  speech  incoherent; 
rational  faculty  dormant;  instioet 
mostly,  but  feebly,  operative.    See 
Animal  Maonbtism,  Rbason,  sad 
Instinct. 
"  Spbcialitibs"  in  Mbdicinb, 
not  founded  in  phflosophy,  p.  €87,  ^ 
906i  b;  p.  721,  7^  ^  960  c,  d. 
SpBciric  Action, 
Illustrated  by  remedial  and  mortriic 
agents,  p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  434,  ^  6(» 
a ;  p.  430,  ^  676,  676  a;  p.  487--I89, 
^  754-756;  p.  642,  ^  854  c;  p.  661, 
^  870  oa;  p.  562,  f  888  c ;  p.  667, 
<i  892  c;  p.  662-^65,  ^  896-901 ;  p. 
676-679,^  904  <r.   See,  also,  Altbba- 
TtvBs,  and  Analooibs. 
Spbbmatoioa, 

the  supposed  germ,  p.  43,  f  67. 
Sphinctbb  Musclbs, 
held  in  contraction  by  the  nemms 
power,  p.  Ill,  ^  288i;  p.  839,  « 
614^. 
illostrate  the  law  of  pn^onged  iiiB- 
ence,  ibid,  and  p.  344,  346,  ^  516  <^ 
No.6  ;  p.  462,  ^666;  p.  670,  ^9021. 
physiology  of  their  contraction  applied 
patholoffically  and  therapenticaQj, 
ibid^  and  Rbmbdial  Actioit. 
Spinal  Cobd, 
its  general  physiological  laws,  p.  292- 
295,  ^  473-475. 
Sponob,  Bubnbd,  Vbobtablb  .£tbiop«, 
and  CoD'i  Livbr  Oil,  p.  619,  ^  892^. 
Spontanbous  Genbbation.    See  Gbnbb- 

ation,  Spontanbous. 
Sqvill.     See   Ezpbctobants,    Tmbba- 
pBunct,  Embtics,  Diubbtics,  and 
Rbmbdul  Action. 
Stbthoscopb, 

its  advantages,  p.  640,  4  892}  K 
Stimulants, 

their  uses,  dec.,  p.  579-683. 
Stimuli,  Vftal,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.  63,  6  136, 
137 ;  p.  90,  ^  188i. 
every  part  has  its  own,  p.  63,  ^  186.    , 
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Stimuli,  VitaJ^— continued. 
of  one  part  offensive  to  other  parts,  p. 

68,  ^  187. 
certain  natural  ones  acted  upon  and 

appropriated  to  yarious  uses,  p.  90, 

^  188}  c;  p.  107-111,  4  236-233i. 
tbeir  adaptation  to  parts,  p.  62,  M36 ; 

p.  68,  ^  137  e.     See,  also,  Vital 

AoBNTs,  and  AnaJjOoibs. 
Stomach, 
alone  generates  a  digestive  fluid,  p.  62, 

^lS5a;  p.  191,  192,  ^  353 ;  p.  229, 

M19. 
induction  from,  of  the  vital  nature  of 

decarbonization  of  the  blood,  p.  229, 

280,  ^  419, 420.    See,  also,  Carbon, 

and  Mucous  Titsus. 
its  peculiar  product  artificially  pre- 
pared, p.  197-202,  ^  362^76i. 
its  variety  of  structure  and  compre- 
hensive relations  in  the  function  of 

assimilation,  p.  140-147,  ^  305-330. 
formative  not  destructive,  p.  15,  ^  18, 

14;  p.  16,  ^  16-lS;  p.  24,  ^  42;  p. 

80,  ^  59 ;  p.  88,  ^  60 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ; 

p.  148,^822;  p.  196,^360,861;  p. 

200,  ^  874,  876. 
chemical  theory  of  its  function  of  diges- 
tion, p.  167-170,  ^  350,  Nos.  29-84 ; 

p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
its  usual  unaltered  state  after  death, 

adverse  to  the  chemical  theory  of 

digestion,  ut  supra. 
Stoby, 
his  opinion  of  the  times,  p.  203-207,  ^ 

376i  a. 
Stbamoniun.    See  Aconitb,  &c. 
Stbbnoth  and  Wbaknbss,  ob  Dbbility, 
in  what  they  consist,  p.  870-872,  ^  569 ; 

p.  812,  318,  ^487^,  A. 
Stbuotubb, 
its  physical  and  vital  characteristics, 

p.  50-73,  «  8a-l68. 
important  to  be  known  in  its  sensible 

and  functional  character,  p.  5 1 ,  ^  88  e. 
its  minuteness,  unimportant  to  know, 

p.  59,  60,  ^  131. 
composed  of  Tissues,  p.  52,  ^  85-88. 

See,  also,  Tisbuss. 
its  vital  characteristics,  p.  62-73.    See, 

also,  TxttuBt. 
in  i^nts  and  animals,  how  different,  p. 

54,  55,  ^  107-117;   p.   134-140,  ^ 

293-304.    See,  also,  Plants. 
of  organic  beings,  heterogeneous,  p. 

20,^29. 
its  ultimate  intricacy,  p.  59,  ^  130. 
created  before  life,  p.  81,  ^  170. 

STBTCHNLi, 

effects  on  the  nervous  system,  see  Ac- 
onitb, dec. 

SUDOBIFICS, 

the  tenn  objectionable,  p.  250,  251,  ^ 
441  c;  p.  335-341,  ^  51]^-514;  p. 
547,  ^  863  d ;  p  550,  ^  863  e ;  p.  621, 

Fr 


SudoTiAca— continued. 

^  8921  b;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p. 
666-669,  ^  902  ft,  t ;  p.  678,  f  904  <i, 
&c. ;  p.  704,  ^  948  a,  ft,  944  a. 

many  agents,  like  hot  water,  ^c,  may 
induce  far  greater  diaphoresis  than 
the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha ;  the 
former  excite  the  circulation,  the 
latter,  like  loss  of  blood,  depress  it, 
and  perspiration  is  in  proporti<m; 
the  former  of  no  useful  effect  or  in- 
jurious, the  latter  profoundly  cura- 
tive, ibid.  See,  also,  Rbmboul  Ac- 
tion, and  Altbbativbs. 

the  author's  philosophy  of  their  opera- 
tion places  the  phenomena  of  pete- 
chial efiusions  of  blood  under  the 
skin  during  the  operation  of  emetics 
upon  physiological  grounds,  as  it 
does,  in  the  same  way,  the  supposed 
miracle,  implied  by  the  expression, 
"  and  hts  sweal  toas,  as  it  vere,  great 
drops  of  blood  faUing  down  to  the 
ground.^*  In  this  case  the  emo- 
tions were  peculiar  and  violent,  and 
operated  in  their  compound  aspect, 
according  to  the  explanations  which 
occur  at  p.  631,  ^  892|  ft,  and  uf 
supra.  See,  also,  Nebvous  Powbb, 
Mental  Emotions,  Analogies,  Cap- 
illabibs,  Emetics,  and  Sweat. 
Also,  other  facts  and  illustrations 
relative  to  the  secretion  of  blood  by 
the  skin,  piamater,  dec.,  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
L,  p.  371-384  (pathology  of  spontane- 
ous hemorrhage);  p.  683-690,  (en- 
dosmose  and  ezdosmose);  vol.  ii.,  p. 
546-666,  {philosophy  of  spontaneous 
hemorrhage.) 

SUPPUBATION, 

a  result  of  inflanmiation,  instituted  for 
great  final  causes,  p.  471-474,  ^  780 
-733  ;  p.  546^551,  ^  862,  863. 

variable  according  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  pathological  states,  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740,  741  ;  p.  484,  ^  748  ;  p. 
536-539,  ^  847  e-848. 

occurs,  in  a  special  product,  upon  mu- 
cous surfaces  vnthout  ulceration, 
and  farther  illustrative  of  final  caus- 
es, p.  472,  ^  733  a. 
Sweat, 

an  excreted  product,  p.  230, 6  420-422. 

considered  in  its  relation  to  disease,  p. 
451,  452 ;  and  to  physiological  in- 
fluences, see  SuDOBiFics,  and  £x- 

CBETION. 

coincidence  between,  and  mucus  and 
carbon,  as  products  of  organization, 
p.  230,  ^  420.    See,  also.  Mucous 
Tissue. 
Sthpatretic  Influences, 
laws  ot;  p.  55,  ^  118,  115,  117;  p.  56, 
^  120,  124;  p.  57,  ^  125;  p.  58,  59, 
p 
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sympathetic  Influences— eofUiiaieil. 

^  139 ;  p.  6^-66,  ^  137-143 ;  p.  67, 
66,  ^  149-162;  p.  106-111,  ^  222- 
233}  ;  p.  321-341,  H9&-614 ;  p.  405 
-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  661-689,  ^  894-906^ ; 
p.  692,  693,  ^  914-921 ;  p.  698,  699, 
^  929-936  ;  p.  702-711,  ^  939-962  ; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  a.  See,  also,  Sympa- 
thy. 

depend,  in  part,  upon  the  natoie  of 
tissues,  p.  64,  ^  140-142 ;  p.  67,  $ 
160-162 ;  p.  78,  ^  163.    See,  also, 
Tiatuss. 
Sympathetic  Nbbvv, 

perrades  dl  parts,  p.  64,  66,  ^  111, 
118 ;  p.  66,  ^  129 ;  p.  284-289,  ^ 
464^461f 

lis  ganj^ia  to  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  brain,  especially  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  as  contributing  to  gener- 
ate the  nerrous  power  in  the  higher 
orders,  p.  65,  ^19 ;  P-  331,  ^  497  ; 
p.  846,  ^  616  i,  Nos.  8,  9 ;  p.  349, 
360,  ^  520^23 ;  p.  363,  ^  624  d. 

its  pr^ngation  throogh  the  chain  of 
ganglia  consists  truly  of  eommuni- 
eatine  brandies;  thus  making  the 
gangfia  so  many  intimately  connect- 
ed centers  of  sympathy ;  ihidy  dec. 

its  ganglia  are  greatly  the  medium  of 
contiguous  sympathy,  and  more  or 
less  of  remote,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, p.  223,  M90  ;  P-  349,  ^  520  ; 
p.  368,  ^  524  d ;— the  only  centers 
of  flfympathy  in  the  inferior  animals, 
ui  cit,  6lc.  ; — shown  to  be  centers  of 
sympathy  by  their  resemblance  to 
brain ; — shown  by  the  ramifioations, 
and  the  interchangesof  theirnerves ; 
— shown  by  the  absence  of  brain 
and  spinal  cord  in  all  but  the  higher 
animals  ;  nt  eiif  and  ptunm. 

not  necessary  to  organic  life,  as  nu- 
trition in  the  foetus  requires  not  the 
action  of  the  compound  oi^ans ;  is 
said  to  have  been  absent  in  the  foe- 
tus, along  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  but  is  probably  indispensable 
in  the  anenecphalus  to  the  action 
of  the  sphincters,  p.  284-287,  ^  454 
-468 ;  p.  289,  ^  46li  a ;  p.  338,  339, 
4  ftl*/»  g'  See,  also,  Nibvks,  Cap- 
illaries, Plants,  and  Osoanic  Life. 

appreciated  by  a  few  only,  p.  1 12  ^  234 
b.    See  Oanolionic  System. 
Sympathetic  Relations, 

such  as  are  natural,  p;  68,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  ^  137. 

morbid,  p.  69,  4  129  i ;  p.  64-66,  ^  140 
-143,  147.    See,  also,  Apaptation, 
Law  or. 
Sympathies,  Morbid, 

of  tht  Individual  Tiatuet;  see  Tissues. 

of  Uu  Compound  Organs ;  See  Oboans, 
Compound. 


Sympathy, 

its  general  consideration,  p.  283-362, 
^452-530. 

of  three  kinds,  coN/tfwoiu,  comtigtunut 
and  remaU,  p.  321-335,  ^  496-511. 

eo9UigwmM  and  remote  depend  upon  the 
nervous  power,  operating  in  its  con- 
nection with  sympaikeUc  oeiuihiliiy, 
ibid.  See,  also,  Nebvous  Poweb, 
and  Sensibility,  sympathetic. 

eoniinuoua,  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  322,  323,  ^  498 ;  p.  351,  ^ 
624  a.  No.  2. 

its  main  centers,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  p. 
323,  4  499.  See,  also,  Sympathbtio 
Nebvb,  and  Nbbvous  Poweb. 

its  physiological  laws  well  settled,  p. 
Ill,  ^234s. 

not  applied  pathologically  or  tiierapeu- 
tically,  p.  Ill,  ^  234  a.  See,  also, 
HuMORALisM,  and  Oboanic  Chemis- 

TBY. 

its  natural  conditions  neglected  or  rid- 
iculed, p.  Ill, ^234fr;  p. 288, $^2&. 

how  far  expounded  by  the  Author ;  see 
Nervous  Powbb,  the  PhUooopky  of 
its  Operation,  dtc. 

admitted  Laws  of,  and  their  applica- 
tion, by  the  AtUhor,  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  p.  335-363,  ^  512-624. 

physiological  Laws  of,  luminously  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  Prussian  Phys- 
iologist, p.  341,  ^  bU^b;  p.  362,  4 
630. 
Symptoms, 

the  index  of  disease,  p.  434-446. 

certain  facial  onu,  p.  442-445. 

mode  or  investigating,  p.  430-438,  ^ 
675,  676  a ;  p.  487-442,  ^  685,  686  ; 
p.  661,  ^  888  a. 
Syncope, 

produced,  not  as  supposed,  by  deficien- 
cy of  blood  at  the  center  of  the  cir- 
culation, or  by  pnyation  of  nervous 
influence,  but  by  a  strong  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  all 
the  organs  of  circulation ;  reprodKced 
by  the  antecedent  enfeebled  action 
of  those  organs,  p.  304,  306,  ^  481 
g,  h;  p.  703-709,  «  940-951. 

remOYed  by  the  action  of  the  nervous 
power,  or  by  irritating  the  heart  me- 
chanically, p.  89,  4  188  a;  p.  107, 
108,  ^  226,  227 ;  p.  705,  ^  946. 


Tables, 
of  Organs  according  to  their  relative 

functions,  p.  67,  ^126. 
of  Tissues  in  their  order  of  liabitity  to 

inflammation,  p.  70,  71. 
of  Tissues  as  to  force  of  disease,  p.  72. 
of  Tissues  inflamed,  as  to  treatment,  p. 

72,  73. 
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Tables — amtamed. 
of  the  flaid  products  of  secretion,  p. 
218,  ^  406. 

Tempbiamkbit, 
physiological,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutic^ considerations  relatiTo  to, 
p.  d8a-391,  ^  685-603.  Five,  the 
sanguinej  melancholic^  choleric,  phleg- 
tHotiCf  and  nervous,  ibid. 
philosophy  of,  shown  by  impregnation, 
p.  48,^76;  p.  49,  ^80. 

TsnoRiBs,  Rival, 
should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-«,  ♦  4i,  5  ;  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  281-296  ;  p.  167-173,  ^  860  ; 
p.  180,  190,  ^  360)  n;  p.  191,  ^  361 ; 
p.  208-217,  9  382-399;  p.  219-227, 
^  408>4ir ;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p,  277,  278,  ^  4471/;  p.  433, 
484,  ^  676  b;  p.  466,  467,  ^  699 ;  p. 
463,  ^  709;  p.  482,  ^  744;  p.  484,  ^ 
748;  p.  499,  ^  786;  p.  600-4M)4,  ^ 
786-797 ;  p.  614,  ^  819  «,  Nos.  1-7 ; 
p.  662,  ^  896,  dec. ;  p.  690,  ^  906/; 
p.  691,  ^  908-910. 

Trbort, 
natural  to  the  mind,  p.  6,  ^  4  a ;  p.  10, 

inculcated  by  the  Creator,  p.  6,  ^  4  a. 

founded  in  Nature,  p.  6,  ^  4  a. 

implies  the  greatest  reference  to  feots, 
p.  6,  ^  4  b. 

should  be  studiously  considered,  p.  6, 
^Ab;  p.  10,  *6ic. 

undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 
6,^4*. 

true,  or  false,  always  guides  the  igno- 
rant practitioner,  p.  6,  ^  4  b. 

how  to  make  one,  p.  10,  ^  6;^  b,  c. 
Trbbapbutics, 

considered  in  its  various  aspects,  p. 
641-777,  ^  862-1027. 

the  -chemieal  system  of,  pw  176-178,  § 
860}. 
Thovoht, 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  166,  ^  340  e ; 
and  corresponds  with  the  chemical 
theory  of  ddiritan  and  mania,  p.  243, 
^440  0. 

TiMB, 

the  arbiter  of  right,  p.  622,  ^  892}  b. 
Tissues, 
of  the  animal  body,  p.  52,  ^  86. 
their  individuality  important,  p.  52,  ^ 

88;  p.  61,  ^33;  p.  70,  ^  162;  p. 

416,  4  649  ft-d.    See,  also,  yxNons 

Tissue. 
their  distinctions  physical  and  vital,  p. 

62,  ^  89 ;  p.  61-73,  ^  13a-168. 
their  union,  p.  62,  ^  89-92. 
a  knowledge  of  important  in  medicine, 

p.  60,  ^  §3;  p.  61,  ^  132-134;  p.  67, 

4  149-162  ;  p.  69-73,  ^  160-163 ;  p. 

863-362,  4  62&-530 ;  p.  468,  ^  722  c. 
their  respective  modifications  of  life, 


Tissues— eoR<muei{. 

p.  61^64,  4  133-138 ;  p.  64,  M42; 
p.  416,  417,  4  649  &-^. 

their  special  products,  p.  62,  §  135 ;  p. 
141,  4  307. 

their  special  stimuli,  p.  46,  ^  73 ;  p.  62, 
4  136;  p.92-95,  4l88id. 

their  relative  liability  to  disease,  p.  70- 
72,  4  162. 

fheir  relative  foree  of  disease,  p.  72,  ^ 
162. 

inflamed,  their  relative  demands  for 
bk)odletting,  p.  72,  ^  162. 
Tissues,  Sympathibs  or, 

of  the  indsvidual,  p.  353-861. 

of  simUar,  p.  363-358. 

of  dissimilar,  p.  359,860. 

of  individual  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  m  Compound  Organs,  and  with 
Entire  Organs,  p.  360,  861. 
Tobacco, 

on  the  one  hand,  and  Lobelia  on  the 
other,  <*  tried  somewhat  extensively 
as  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatory affections,''  p.  715-718, 
4  960  a,  ^;  p.  615,  ^  819  b;  p.  527, 
4  829  ;  p.  529,  ^  836;  p.  540,  ^  861. 

exemplifies  the  laws  of  vital  habit,  p. 
864,4542-548^;  ^71S,^  960 a, note, 

its  use  unwarrantable  in  strangulated 
hernia,  p.  716-718,  4  960  a. 

its  limited  use  ad  a  luxury  admissible 
in  health  only,  p.  718,  4  960  a,  note. 
Tongue, 

as  suppljring  symptoms,  p.  448-460. 
ToNios, 

general  consideration  of  their  uses, 
mode  of  operating,  dec.,  p.  579-583. 
Tbuth, 

how  best  ascertained  and  estabhsfaed, 
p.  2,  4  2  ft ;  p.  238,  4  438  d;  p.  463, 
4  709 ;  p.  516,  4  810  b.  See,  also, 
Ebbob,  and  Facts. 

its  compass  and  nature,  p.  11,  4  5i  c. 

its  fundamental  distinction  firom  error, 
p.  166,  4  860,  No.  28 ;  p.  157-173, 
180,  190. 

can  be  sustained  by  itself  alone,  ibid. 

man's  ultimate  love  of,  his  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  his  Maker,  p.  124,  4 
241c. 
Tubbs, 

organie  and  inorganie,  have  no  resem- 
blances in  structure  or  fUnetion,  p. 
99,4492;  p.  318,  4  493  <i. 

U. 
Ulcbbatxon, 
its  pathological  character,  dee.,  p.  470, 
471,  4  729  «,  ft;  p.  472-475,  4  733 ; 
p.  477,  4  736  c,  737 ;  p.  478,  4  740  a. 
Undebstandiko, 
a  property  of  the  mind  and  of  the  in-' 
stinctive  principle,  p.  128,  4  Ml  ^• 
SeeMiNP. 


INDSX. 


Unitt  or  Dssxeir.    See  Dbiion. 
Ueba, 
its  importance  in  organic  chenustiy,  p. 
»8,  ^  417. 

UBINA.KY  AOBtfTtt 

their  general  oaee,  inlluenoes,  iui.j 
considered,  p.  68S-689.    See,  also, 

DiDRBTICt. 

Urinary  Organs, 
product  of,  inoiganic  matter,  p.  888,  ^ 

417  a. 
contribute,  by  depuratin^gthe  blood,  to 

the  process  of  assimilation,  p.  330, 

^421. 
remarkable  sympathy  between,  and  the 

skin,  p.  330-832,  ^  422-424.    See, 

also,  Nbrtoub  Powrr. 
product  of,  very  yariable  in  health  and 

disease,  p.  238,  833,  ^  426-427. 
but  little  subject  to  disease,  p.  4&0, 451, 

^691. 
adaptations  to,  of  urinary  agents,  p. 
.      683-689,  4  906i. 

USINB, 

its  relations  to  disease,  p.  460,  ^  691. 

its  spontaneous  tiansformations  occur 
as  readily  as  those  of  blood,  p.  228, 
^  417,  <&c. 

morbid  states  of,  sufficiently  recognized 
by  inspection,  p.  238,  ^  427  ;  p.  461, 
^691. 
Utrrinr  Aornts, 

considered  in  ihieir  various  therapeuti- 
cal aspects,  p.  683-^9.    See,  also, 
Emmxnaoooubs,  and  Eroot. 
Uta-Us8i.  See  Gbnito-Urinart Aosrts. 

V. 

YBaBTABLX  KlNODOM, 

essentially  independent  of  the  animal, 
p.  16,  M6,  17;  p.  136-138,  ^  300- 
303^.  See,  also,  Plants,  and  Or- 
OANic  Lirs. 

its  importance  to  animals,  p.  15,  ^  11- 
14 ;  p.  16,  H6 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  300- 
303i. 
Vbins, 

their  ordained  function  in  respect  to 
the  circulation,  their  peculiar  vital 
constitution,  their  one  and  peculiar 
vital  stimulus,  their  extreme  liability 
to  irritation  and  inflammation,  as 
well  as  direct  observation,  prove 
that  they  take  no  part  in  the  function 
of  absorption,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  A,  c ;  p.  128-134,  ^  269-295  ;  p. 
810,  i  387 ;  p.  527,  ^  829.  See,  also. 
Absorption,  YxNons  Tissue,  Circu- 
lation Vbnous,  and  Ybnous  Con- 

ORSTION. 

function  of  their  valves  explained,  p. 
212,  ^  391. 
Vrnoub  Conobstion, 
inquiry  into  its  pathology,  philosophy, 


Venous  Ck>ngestion— cm<tiiii«i(. 

influences,  treatment,  dec,  p.  600- 
613,  4  786-818;  p.  784^732,  ^  961- 
970;  p.  756-769,  H005. 

constituted,  essentially,  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  venous  tissue,  p.  603,  4 
794,  795. 

coincident  in  its  pathology  with  that 
of  phlebitis  and  varix,  p.  503,  504,  ^ 
796,  797. 

its  influences  upon  the  system  different 
from  those  of  inflammation  of  other 
tissues,  p.  607,  608,  ^  806 ;  p.  724- 
726,  ^  961  »-«. 

modifies  the  phenomena  of  idiopathic 
fever  and  of  other  inflammatory  af- 
fections, and  increases  their  danger, 
p.  508,  509,  ^  809-811  ;  p.  511,  ^ 
815,816;  p.  725,^961  b. 

insidious,  p.  608,  509,  ^  806-^10 ;  p. 
724,  ^  961  a ;  p.  766-759,  ^  1006  a-k. 

its  prostration  of  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life  mistaken  for  *'  debility'*  of 
organic  life,  p.  726,  ^  961  b.  See, 
also,  Will. 

illustrates  the  sway  of  theory  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  p.  600,  ^  789  ; 

*  p.  501,  ^  790  b ;  p.  729,  ^  967 ;  p.  4, 
5,  ^  4  a,  6.    See  Ybnous  Tissub. 
Ybnous  Tissue, 

author's  exposition  of  the  peculiarities 
of  its  vital  constitution,  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  venous  circulation,  and 
upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
phlebitis,  venous  congestion,  and 
varix,  and,  also,  of  the  mfluences  of 
its  pathological  conditions  upon  the 
system  at  large,  and  upon  coexisting 
membranous  inflammations,  ana 
upon  idiopathic  fever,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 
p.  63,  ^  137  e;  p.  64,  ^  140,  141  a; 
p.  67,  4  149-151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p. 
209-812,  ^  887-390 ;  p.  214,  4  392  i, 
393  ;  p.  352,  ^  624  <2;  p.  353,  ^  626 
a;  p.  854,  855,  ^26  6;  p.  416,  ^ 
649  »,  c;  p.  424,  426,  ^  662  b,  c;  p. 
440,441,^686  5;  p.  444, 446,  ^  688 
e,  e;  p.  447,  448,  ^  688  t,  k;  p.  460, 
^  689  6;  p.  453-456,  ^  694, 694i ;  p. 
468,  ^  722  c ;  p.  600^13,  ^  786-818 ; 
p.  724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  785,  ^  978 ; 
p.  756-762,  ^  1005. 
Yis  Mboicatriz  Natures, 

what  it  is,  and  what  its  advantages,  p. 
87,  M77 ;  p.  182,  ^  889,  840 ;  p. 
467,  4  699  c;  p.  470^75,  ^  789-738 
/;  p.  476,  ^  735  d;  p.  489,,*  757  a 
p.  498, 493,  *  764  6,  c ;  p.  497,  *  776 
p.  498, 499,  *  784, 785 ;  p.  631.  *  839 
p.  586,  *  847  a;  p.  541,  M53 ;  p. 
648,  *  8546 ;  p.  543-651,  *  855-^64 
p.  658,  *  878 ;  p.  668-664,  *  895-899 
p.  683,  *  906  b. 

not  recognized  in  the  chemical  and 
humoral  pathology,  p.  169-173,  ^ 
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Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae— ^on/tnue^. 

360,  N08.  36-46 ;  p.  176-178,  ^  360] ; 

p.  640,  ^  851  a;  p.  660,  ^  863  e ;  p. 

661,  mottou. 
^  does  not  insHttUe,  nor  carry  on,  the 

recuperative  process  in  the  bloody  p. 

635,  536,  ^  847  o^ ;  p.  646,  ^  863  a. 

Vis  iNBBTIiB, 

takes  the  place  of  Vis  Viim^  p.  80, 31, 
^  69  ;  p.  106,  ^  216. 

VltlOH, 

Tital  and  Chemical  Theories  of,  p.  92- 
96,  ^  188^  d. 
Vital  Affinity, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 
common  to  plants  and  animals,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a. 

unites  the  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  associate  action  with  the 
other  organic  properties,  p.  42, 48,  ^ 
67,  68  ;  p.  89,  ^  187,  188 ;  p.  104,  ^ 
212 ;  p.  105,  ^  217, 218 ;  p.  136,  ^  299. 

modified  in  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  186 ;  p.  105,  ^  217. 

susceptible  of  morbid  changes,  p.  47, 
48,  ^  75,  76,  78  ;  p.  106,  ^  220 ;  p. 
146.  147,  ^  327-331 ;  p.  636,  686,  ^ 
846,847. 

its  morbid  changes  illustrated  by,  and 
analogous  to,  its  progressive  natu- 
ral modifications  from  the  ovum  to 
old  age,  and  such  as  result  finom  the 
slow  influences  of  climate,  cultiva- 
tion, <Slc.,  p.  42,  43,  ^  67,  68-70 ;  p. 
48,  ^  77 ;  p.  68,  69,  f  163-169 ;  p. 
363,  ^  638  ;  p.  364,  ^  648  ;  p.  369,  ^ 
662  ;  p.  37&-380,  ^  678. 

how  opposed  to  chemieal  ajiniiy,  p.  80 
-33,  ^  59,  60. 
Vital  Agbnts, 

whatever  acts  upon  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ; 
p.46,  «73;  p.  46,  ^74;  p.  62,63, 
^  136,  137 ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188{;  dtc. 

act  upon  irriidnlity  in  generating  all 
sensible  and  insensible  motions,  and 
upon  tensihility  in  the  function  of 
sensation  and  in  the  transmission 
of  all  influences  from  remote  parts 
to  the  nervous  centers,  whether 
relative  to  animal  or  to  organic  life, 
p.  21,^21;  p.  46,^73;  p.  46,^74; 
p.  86,  ^  176  d;  p.  89,  ^19%;  p.  96- 
102,  $  189-203  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233| ;  p.  112,  ^  234  c;  p.  114,  ^234 
e ;  p.  119,  ^  234 1 ;  p.  280-283,  ^  450 
-451 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454-468 ;  p.  289, 
4461 ;  p.  296,4  476c;  p.  313,  4487 
k;  p.  323-341,  4  600-614 ;  p.  398- 
400,  4  626-630  ;  p.  406-412,  4  638  ; 
p.  661-664,  4  894-901 ;  p.  692,  693, 
4  916,  920 ;  p.  698,  4  929-934 ;  p. 
707,  4  049  ;  p.  72^,  4  Ml  ;  p.  732, 
4  973 ;  p.  746,  4  990^  a.  See,  also, 
Analooibs. 

plulosopby  of  their  operation,  p.  47-49, 


Vital  Agenta^-conHnued. 

4  73-80 ;  p.  89,  4  138 ;  p.  90-99,  4 
188^-193  ;  p.  106-111,  4  223-233i  ; 
p.  296,  4  476  c;  p.  313,  4  478  A  ;  p. 
321-335,  4  495-511 ;  p.  661-664,  4 
894-901 ;  p.  692,  693,  4  915,  920. 
See,  also,  Rbmedial  Action. 

internal  and  external,  p.  21,  4  21 ;  p. 
46,473;  p.  62,  4136;  p.90,4l88i; 
p.  106,  107,  4  223,  226  ;  p.  110,  111, 
4  233,  2331 ;  p.  206,  4  476  c ;  p.  313, 
4  487  A ;  p.  398-400,  4  626-^630  ;  p. 
405-412,  4  638. 

how  necessary  to  life,  p.  21,  4  21 ;  p. 
80,457;  p.  45,473;  p.46,474tf,- 
p.  62,  4  186 ;  p.  63,  4  137  i,  e;  p. 
65,  4  143  c;  p.  67,  4  160, 151 ;  p.  90, 
4  188^ ;  p.  106,  107,  4  223,  226  ;  p. 
110,  42S3:  p.  286,  4455c;  p.  898 
-400,  4  626-630. 

act  and  acted  upon,  p.  21,  4  25 ;  p.  24, 
4  42 ;  p.  90,  4  188  c;  p.  108-110,  4 
227-232;  p.  134-144,  4  296-322;  p. 
227,4  411. 

do  not  act  upon  the  structure,  p.  96-97, 
4  189;  p.  107-111,  4  226-2331;  p. 
112, 4  234  c;  p.  282,  4  461  b;  p.  330, 
4  500n;  p.  746,  4  990^  a. 

their  action  conforms  to  the  kind  of  ir- 
ritability and  sensibility,  p.  43-47,  4 
70-74 ;  p.  62-69,  4  136-166 ;  p.  97- 
103,  4  190-204;  p.  109,  4  229;  p. 
110,  4  233;  p.  399,  4  628,  630;  p. 
662-664,  4  896-900. 

include  the  morbific,  p.  90,  4  188^  5, 
and  as  above.    See,  also,  Analooibs. 

their  most  comprehensive  relations  to 
organic  states,  p.  21, 4  21 ;  p.  67, 68, 
4  149-152;  p.  120-122,  4  237-240; 
p.  398-400,  4  626.430 ;  p.  405-412, 
4  638  ;  p.  662-665,  4  896-901. 

their  relations  to  life  aflfected  by  dis- 
ease, p.  3,  4  2  6 ;  p.  47-49,  4  76-79  ; 
p.  59,  4  129  g-4:  p.  61,  4  133  c;  p. 
63-68,  4  137C-162;  p.  73,  4  163;  p. 
98,  ^  191 ;  p.  108,  109,  4  227-280 ; 

L  120-122,  4  237-240.     See,  also, 
MBDLiL   Action,   Thbbapbutics, 
general^  and  Adaptation,  Law  of. 

analogies  between  the  physical  and 
moral,  p.  HI,  4  233)  ;  p.  296, 4 476  c ; 
p.  813,  4  487  A;  323-332,  4  500;  p. 
662-666, 4  896-901.  See,  also,  Anal- 
ooibs. 

each  one  has  special  virtues  and  ex- 
erts special  influences,  p.  21,  4  81  > 
25  ;  p.  30,  4  57;  p.  4iM«,  4  73-80  ; 
p.  62-64, 4  136-140 ;  p.  66-68, 4 143  c 
-152 ;  p.  73,  4  163;  p.  87,  4  179 ;  p.  ' 
90,  4 188^0^;  p.  92-95, 4  188i<2;  p. 
98,  4  191 ;  p.  100,  4  198,  199  ;  p.  101 
-103,  4  201-204;  p.  104,  4  215;  p. 
107-111,  4  226-233}  ;  p.  119,  4  235 ; 
p.  417, 4  660 ;  p.  662-666,  4  895-001. 
See,  also,  Rbmotb  Caubbs  of  Dit- 
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'  Vital  Agento    eomtmuei. 

BA8B,     TB8KAPBUTIC0,     Blld     YlTAL 

Habit. 
ViTJkL  FoBCB,  Cbxmxcal  Tbboby  op.  See 
Oboabig  Fobcb,  Chbbxcal  Thboby 

OP. 

VrPAL  FuNcnoNf, 
experifiuni*  to  Deienmne  their  Lmd$, 

and  their  application  ^  ih€  Author  to 

physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 

Ucs,  p.  290-m,  ^  463-484. 
Vital  Habit, 
its  laws  and  phenomena,  physiological 

and  moral,  p.  863-370,  ^  686-M8. 
Vital  Pbimciplb, 
has  Taiious  properties,  p.  83, 4 175 ;  p. 

66,  ^  188,   164.    See,  also,  Vital 

Pbopsbtibs. 
has  remarkable  analogies  with  the  soul, 

and  with  the  principle  of  instinct,  p. 

84,  ^  176  b;  p.  381,  363,  ^  461. 
illnstrated  by  light,  ^.,  p.  79,  ^  166 ; 

p.  64,^76  6;  p.  114.  116.  ^384,  e, 

/;  p.  330,  ^  600  n. 
a  whole,  p.  41,  49L  ^  66-67 ;  p.  66.  ^ 

133;  p.  83,  ^  171;  p.  87,  ^  100  6; 

p.  436,  4  660. 
recognized  at  all  ages,  p.  73.  4  1<M- 
recognized  by  all  who  deny  its  exist- 
ence, p.  6,  7.  ^  4^  6,  i ;  p.  19,  ^  iSe; 

p.  30-83,  4  69,  60 ;  p.  38-40,  ^  64  e- 

*;  p.  96,  96,  ^  189  &;  p.  157-173,  ^ 

860;  p.  189.  190,  ^  360}  n. 
history  of  its  vicissitudes  with  medical 

pfaUosophers,  p.  73-79,  ^  164-168. 
opinions  respecting,  p.  34,  ^  43 ;  p.  37 

-41,  ^  64,  66 ;  p.  74-79,  ^  166-167 ; 

p.  183,  133.  f  389,  390;  p.  149-156, 

^  887-348;   p.  157-173,  ^  350;   p. 

189,  190,  ^  350)  b;  p.  514,  ^  819  a. 
its  existence  and  laws  yariously  attest- 
ed, and  by  adequate  phenomena,  p. 

86-49,  ^  63-80;  p.  75,  ^  166  b;  p. 

80,  ^  169;  p.  84.  ^  176  bb ;  p.  111- 

183,  ^  334-340 ;  p.  183,  ^  850J  g ;  p. 

830,  ^  500  b. 
shown  by  elementary  composition,  p. 

15,  ^  10-14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16.  17;  p.  30- 

49,  «  19-80;  p.  79,*1«7^. 
proved  by  nitrogen  gas,  p.  34-86,  ^  63. 
proved  by  its  phenomena,  p.  75,  ^  165 

b;  p.  79,  H^  r  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  84, 

^  176  U. 
proved  by  the  function  of  appropriation, 

p.  84,  35,  ^  41-43 ;  p.  387,  ^  411. 
proved  by  the  nervous  power,  p.  106- 

111,  (i  333-2d8i ;  p.  838-338,  ^  500 ; 

p.  746,  ^990H. 
proved   by  universal   consent ;   see 

above,  reeogmzod  by  M  who  deny  ito 

ontttnce. 
its  nature  unknown,  as  of  all  things 

else,  p.  79,  ^  168 ;  p.  117,  ^  334  ^; 

p.  163,  ^  846 ;  p.  438,  439,  ^  674  a; 

p.  499,  4  785. 


Vital  Principle— «0BtiB««i. 

inseparable  from  living  organic  matter, 
p.  81,  4  170 ;  p.  96,  ^  169  e. 

created  after  structure,  p.  81,  ^  170. 

and  organic  matter  mutually  depen4- 
ent,  p.  81,  ^  170 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 

indivisible,  p.  83,  ^  171. 

summary  definition  of  its  characteris- 
tics, p.  83,  4  173. 

fundamental  cause  of  all  phenomena 
of  organic  beings,  p.  34,  M3  ;  p.  30 
^49,  ^  57-81 ;  p.  73,  ^54;  p.  96,  ^ 
189  c;  p.  115,  ^  234  e;  p.  157-173, 
^  350,  Nos.  47-97 ;  p.  486,  ^  680 ;  p. 
663-664,  ^  895-900,  and  »o  on. 

oombines  the  elements  of  matter  in 
plants,  p.  15,  ^  II,  13  ;  p.  30,  f  58 ; 
p.  83,  4  173;  p.  135-139,  ^  398-303}. 
See,  also,  Plants. 

modifies  and  appropriates  organic  com- 
pounds in  animals,  p.  15,  Hi*  14  a ; 
p.  83,  ^  173 ;  p.  143,  144,  4  833 ;  p. 
196,  ^  360,  361. 

re-arranges  the  elements  of  organic 
compounds,  p.  34,  36,  ^  40-46 ;  p. 
30,  4  58 ;  p.  40-49,  ^  66-80 ;  p.  160. 
^  339  A,  b;  p.  153,  168,  ^  346-849  s; 
p.  337,  Mil. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  88,  ^  185.  See,  also.  Plants, 
and  Oboanic  Lipb. 

on  a  par  with  magnetism  and  light,  p. 
76,  M66  6 ;  p.  79,  M^^ ;  P  60,  ^ 
169  b;  p.  81,  ^  170  a;  p.  84,  ^  176 
ib;  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p.  112-180,  ^ 
384  c-337;  p.  380,  ^  600  b;  p.  746, 
^  990^  b. 

how  fax  creative,  p.  35,  4  48 ;  p.  37- 
40,  ^  64  c-A;  p.  81,  ^  170  ;  p.  83,  83, 
^  172  ;  p.  149,  ^  336  ;  p.  169,  ^  850, 
No.  84;  p.  237,  ^  411.  See,  also, 
Natore,  conira^tinguuked  from 
Creative  Power. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  30-33,  ^ 
57-.40  :  p.  194,  ^  858  ;  p.  196,  ^  360. 
See,  also,  Diobstion. 

the  source  of  growth,  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p. 
36-44,  ^  63-73 ;  p.  337,  ^  411 ;  p. 
435,  ^  680.    See,  also,  Plants. 

develops  the  germ.  p.  36-49.  ^  63-81 ; 
p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

strongly  pronounced  in  the  ovum,  p. 
43,  H7 ;  p.  44,  ^  71 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

laws  of,  deduced  fh>m  Uie  ovum,  p.  30, 
M7.  58 ;  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81  ;  p.  97, 
^  190  ». 

presides  over  organic  processes  and 
results,  p.  30,  f  68  ;  p.  31-83,  ^  69  ; 
p.  37-49,  ^  64^0 ;  p.  148-154,  ^  335 
-849  e;  p.  196.  197,  ^  860,  361  ;  p. 
337,  Mil ;  P  278,  ^  447  A;  p.  406< 
412,  M38 ;  p.  435,  ^  660 ;  p.  474, 
476,  ^  733/-«;  p.  662-664,  ^  895- 
900. 

makes  no  demands  on  chemistiy,  p 
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Vital  VrincijA^—amimued, 

16,  ^  13,  14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16-18;  p.  24, 
442;  p. 30-33,  4 59, 60;  p. 42,^66, 
67;  p.  44,  4  71 ;  p.  84»  4  176  hb;  p. 
186,  4  801 ;  p.  148,  ^22;  p.  194, 
196,  4  868,  869  ;  p.  196,  197,  ^  860, 
361 ;  p.  201,  4  374,  376;  p.  203,  ^ 
876^;  p.  227,  MH  ;  P-  276-279,  ^ 
447*  /;  p.  376-880,  4  578 ;  p.  406- 
412,  4  638  ;  p.  160-162,  ^  860,  Nos. 
68-61. 

generates  Motioik,  and  Tarioosly,  p. 
21,^24;  p. 31,  4  69;  p.87-i9,  «64 
-80;  p.  86,  87,  4  176,  177;  p.  103, 
4  206,  208,  209  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233|;  p.  823-382,  ^  600;  p.  746,  ^ 
990*0. 

mutable  in  its  nature;  see  Vxtjll 
Pkopsbt»8. 

its  mutability  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease  and  its  cure ;  see  Vital 

PaOPBKTIM. 

its  mutability  designed  for  useful  pur- 
poses ;  see  Vital  Pbopbbtibs. 

formative  not  destructive,  p.  16,  4  16- 
18  ;  p.  88,  4  172 ;  p.  186,  4  801 ;  p. 
196,4  360;  p.  227,  4  411. 

its  nature  altered  in  man  since  his 
Creation,  which  proves  tSie  Mosaic 
statement,  p.  401,  4  682. 

subject  to  extinction,  p.  11,  4  6|  e ;  p. 
80,  31,  4  66, 69  ;  p.  83,  4  174 ;  p.  87, 
4  176  ;  p.  96,  4  189  b,t;p.  189,  190, 
4  360  n ;  p.  401,  4  63K 

by  its  foimative  action^  its  own  de- 
stroyer, p.  882,  888,  4  681-684 ;  p. 
401,  402,  4  688. 

a  bond  of  union  between  mind  and 
matter,  p.  116,  117,  4  284/. 

considered  identical  with  the  chemic- 
al forces,  p.  164m,4  349  c;  p.  180- 
182, 4  860i  t-^r;  p.  189, 190,  4  3601 
n.  See,  tdso,  vital  PBOPBBTXBt  in 
TUB  Elbmsnts  or  Mattbb,  and 
Pboblbms. 
Vital  Pbopbbt»8» 

elements  or  properties  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  just  as  judgment,  reflec- 
tion, understanding,  the  will,  &c., 
are  properties  of  the  soul,  p.  88,  4 
188. 

finr  are  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  orgamk^  or  com' 
moHj  viz.,  trritabilityt  mobility,  vital 
affinity,  and  vivijuatunit  p.  88,  4  184; 
and  two  superadded  to  the  life  of 
animals  along  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  are  called  peculiar,  viz., 
sennbility  and  the  nervou»  power,  p. 
88,  4  18»-186.  See,  also,  the  tesrr- 
al  Propertieo. 

the  common  or  organic  co-operate  more 
or  less  togethOT  in  oiganic  process- 
es, p.  42,  43,  4  67,  68 ;  p.  89,  4  187, 
188 ;  p.  108,  4  808,  209 ;  p.  104,  4 


Vital  Propertiife— eoiUtfiiceie. 

212;  p.  106,  4  217,  218;   p.  186,  4 
299." 

perform  the  Amotions  which  are  as- 

•  cribed,  in  a  collective  sense,  to  the 
Vital  Principle,  and  individo^  as 
anal}{zed  under  each  property ;  k^ 
the  eeveral  demominationt. 

the  organic,  essentially  the  same  in 
plants  and  animals,  but  specifically 
modified  or  varied  in  each,  as  known 
by  ooincidences  in  their  composition, 
structure,  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  internal  and  external  agents, 
growth  and  nutrition,  and  all  their 
essential  fimctions,  and  products, 
diseases,  reparation,  generation, 
dLC.,  p.  16,  4  9-14;  p.  2S-22,  4  20- 
80;  p.  28-26,  4  84-46 ;  p.  27,  4  61- 
63 ;  p.  28-46,  4  64-78;  p.  54-66,  4 
106-124 ;  p.  68, 4  166 ;  p.  88,  4  186 ; 
p.  89,  4  188 ;  p.  90,  4  168*  Ori ;  p. 
93-86,  4  188*  d;  p.  97,  98,  4  190, 
191 ;  p.  99,  4  192 ;  P-  108-106,  4  206 
-221 ;  p.  118,  4234^;  p.  120, 121,  4 
286-238 ;  p.  126,  4  249 ;  p.  127, 128, 
4  260-266 ;  p.  184, 4  293-296 ;  p.  136 
-188,  4  298-808* ;  p.  140,  4  804 ;  p. 
163-167,  4  860,  Nos.  64-77,  26*,  27 ; 
p.  203,  4  876* ;  p.  224-229,  4  ^09^- 
419  a;  p.  260-268, 4  446-446 ;  p.  271 
-278,  4  447 /-447*/;  p.  279,  280,  4 
449;  p.  284,  266,  4  464-466  e;  p. 
286,  4  466  a;  p.  822,  823,  4498  ;  p. 
398-400,  4  626-680 ;  p.  473-476,  4 
793e-4c. 

possess  natural  modifications  in  diflfer- 
ent  organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  ovum,  p.  80,  4  67 ; 
p.  48,  470;  p.  44,  472;  p.  46,  474; 
p.  61-63,  4  133-137;  p.  64,  4  188; 
p.  67-78,  4  149-162 ;  p.  82,  4  172 ; 
p.  88,  4  186 ;  p.  97,  98,  4  190, 191  a ; 
p.  100,  4  197-200;  p.  102,  4  203  ;  p. 
106,  4  817;  p.  114>  4  284  <i.  See, 
also,  TitsuBs,  Vbnoub  Tistos,  and 
Analooibs. 

their  definite  character  and  permanen- 
cy, p.  87,  4  178-182 ;  p.  120-122,  4 
237-239 ;  p.  181,  182,  4  860|  /,  g; 
p.  662-666,  4  896-901.  See,  also, 
Vxt  Mbdioatbiz  Natuba. 

mutable  in  their  nature,  p.  8,  4  2  i ;  p. 
11,  4  6*  e;  p.  47-49,4  74-80 ;  p.  61, 
4  188  «,  134 ;  p.  66,  69,  4  168-166 ; 
p.  87,  4  176-182 ;  p.  98,  99,  4  191  b- 
192  ;>  106,  4  220;  p.  107-110,  4 
226-232;  p.  121,  122,4237-240;  p. 
862,  4  624  il;  p.  876-380,  4  678 ;  p. 
406-412,  4  688;  p.  417,  4  860;  p. 
428,  4  672 ;  p.  486,  4  680;  p.  478, 
479,  4  740,  741 ;  p.  662-664,  4  896- 
900. 

their  mutability  has  corresponding 
changes  in  the  properties  of  the 
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Vital  PropeTties-^oii/tniitf. 

mind  and  instinct,  ^.9d,^i9le;  p. 
123,  124,  ^  24Lc ;  p.  389. 3»,  ^  664- 
668  ;  p.  874,  ^  676  b;  p.  376.  ^  577 
h;  p.  377,  ^  678  c;  p.  380,  38l»  ^ 
679  ;  p.  382,  ^  681.     • 

*  their  nataral  modifications  ix^  different 
parts  shown  by  natural  stimuli,  p. 
46,  ^  74  a;  p.  62,  M36 ;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  ^-191  a;  p.  100,  ^  199,  201  ;— 
by  natural  products,  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
60,  ^  83  ;  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  ; 
p.  227,  ^  411 ;  p.  229,  ^19 ;  p.  233, 
284,  ^  428-432 ;  p.  378,  ^  678  c ;— 
by  action  of  foreign  agents,  p.  61,  ^ 
134 ;  p.  63,  ^  137 ;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ; 
p.  73,  ^  163;  see,  also,  Rimots 
Causbs  or  DisBASB,  TisflUBs,  Vbn- 
,  0U8  TitflUB,  Thbbapbdtics,  6lc.  ; — 
by  organization,  p.  64,  ^  141 ;  p.  88, 
^  186;  p.  100,  101,  ^  194-201  ;  p. 
106,  ^  223 ;  p.  223-227,  ^  409-411 ; 
— by  morbific  causes,  p.  64,  ^  142 ; 
p.  66,  M^ ;  P-  67,  4  149,  160 ;  p. 
68-73, 4  163-162 ;  p.  98,  ^  191 ;  see, 
also,  Rbmotb  CiusBfl  of  Disbaab, 
See. ; — ^by  the  deyelopment  of  organs, 
p.  46,  4  74;  p.  68,  69,  ^  163-159  ;  p. 
87,  4  178;  p.  97,  ^  190  b;  p.  375,  ^ 
677;  p.  376-380,  ^  678 ;— by  the 
OTum,  p.  42-46,  ^  67-73 ;  p.  97,  ^ 

190  b ; — by  comparison  of  plants  and 
animals,  p.  16,  ^  10-14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16, 
17;  p.  20,  «  18  e;  p.  64,  66,  ^  107- 
117  ;  p.  66,  4  121-123 ;  p.  88,  ^  186 ; 
p.  97,  4  190  6,  c ;  p.  136-140,  ^  298- 
306;  p.  223-227,  4 409 e^ll ;  p.  474, 
4t6,  4  733  f-4 ;— by  the  variety  of 
effects,  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  120- 
122,  4  226-240 ;  p.  222-227,  ^  409  e- 
411  ;  p.  474,  476,  ^  733 /-i. 

their  natural  modifications  in  different 
species  of  beings,  and  in  different 
parts,  have  important  final  causes, 
p.  16,  4  9-14 ;  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p.  42-46, 
*'  4  66^74 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  & ;  p.  62,  ^  136, 
186  ;  p.  66,  4  143  c ;  p.  67-69,  ^  160- 
166;  p.  87,  4  180;  p.  88,  §  185;  p. 
03,  95,  4  188i;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190  ^ 

191  a;  p.  99,  ^  192;  p.  100-102,  f 
199-203 ;  p.  104,  ^  2J12,  214 ;  p.  105, 
4  217 ;  p.  352  4  624  (i ;  p.  376,  376, 
§677b;  p.  376-381,  ^  678-679. 

their  mutability  designed  for  useful 
purposes,  p.  3,  ^  2  & ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c ; 
p.  63,  4  137  e ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  163-166 ; 
p.  87,  4  180 ;  p.  120,  ^  237 ;  p.  362, 
4  624  d;  p.  376,  ^  678  b;  p.  378,  ^ 
678  c ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ;  p.  662,  4  895. 

their  mutability  the  fimdamental  cause 
of  disease,  p.  3.  ^  2  6;  p.  11,  6^  e; 
p.  47-49,  4  74^0 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p. 
87,  (f  177-182  ;  p  98,  4  191 ;  p.  121, 
4  237,  238  ;  p.  362,  ^  624<e;  p.  662- 
664,  4  896-900. 


Vital  Properties— coiKmtwiI. 

their  mutability  the  gronnd-woik  of 
cure,  p.  61,  ^  133  e;  p.  89,  ^  177- 
179  ;  p.  119,  4  234i;  p.  122,  ^  289  ; 
p.  428,  4  672;  p.  644,  646,  ^  868 ;  p^ 
646-651.  4  862-864;  p.  662-664,  ^ 
896-900. 

their  mutability  the  great  cause  of  dif- 
ficulties in  medicine,  p.  120, 121,  ^ 
237 ;  p.  662,  ^  896 ;  p.  664,  ^  899. 

subject  to  extinction ;  see  Vital 
Pbimciplb,  subject  to,  &<e. 

a  knowledge  of  their  modifications, 
natural  and  morbid,  contrasted  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  undulations  of 
light,  dLC.,  p.  116,  116,  4  234/.  See, 
a&o.  Adaptation,  Law  op. 
"Vital  Pbofbbtibs  in  thb  Elbhbnts 
OP  Mattbb," 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e. 

how  they  are  supposed  to  create  man, 
and  other  organic  beings,  p.  66,  j 
175  <2;  p.  160,  161,  170^^  350,  Nos. 
12,  13,  39 ;  p.  178-184,  ^  350|  a^; 
p.  186-192,  $  360|  iUb-364. 

supposed  to  animate  hydrogen,  niiregen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  and  that  these 
are  the  special  elements,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  moisture,  dec.,  create 
organic  beings,  p.  181, 182,  f  860|/. 
Vital  Pbopbrtibs  and  Functionsv 

modiJUationeof,  arising  from  Age,  Tem- 
perament,* Constitution,  Sex,  Climat€f 
Habit,  &c.,  p.  373-397. 
Vital  Stimuli,  Sbdativbs,  and  Altbba- 
tivbs.  See  Vital  Aoxntb,  Altxea- 
tivbs,  and  Analooibs. 
Vxtausm  and  Solidish, 

the  foundatipn  of  medicine,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

deduced  from  the  seed  and  ovum,  p. 
80,  4  67;  p.  3^-49,  ^  63-81 ;  p.  66, 
4  121-128;  p.  97,  ^  190  6;  p.  279, 
280,  ^  449. 

their  doctrines  virtually  conceded  by 
their  opponents,  p.  19,  ^8  e ;  p.  22, 
^  29 ;  p.  30-^3,  ^  67-^ ;  p.  38-^, 
iUe-h;  p.  95,  96,  ^  189  b ;  p.  162- 
154,  ^  345-349  c ;  p.  167-173,  4  350 ; 
p.  189,  190,  ^3501  n;  p.  191,  ^361 ; 
p.  478,  479,  ^  740  ;  p.  514,  ^  819  a, 
Nos.  4-7. 

always  consistent,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  40-49, 
4  65-81  ;  p.  81,  4  169/;  p.  94,  96,  « 
188^  d;  p.  147,  ^  330,  333;  p.  235, 
^  436  a;  p.  331,  ^  600  o;  p.  40&- 
412,  ^  638 ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a;  p.  641, 
^  862 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901.  See, 
also,  Analooxba,  and  Nbbvous 
Powbb. 

admits  of  no  unnecessary  multiplica- 
tion of  causes,  p.  81,  ^  169/;  p.  164, 
^U9b:  p.  194-197,  ^  35&-861 ;  p. 
234,  ^  433 ;  p.  264,  266,  ^  446  c, 
447  a,  b;  p.  271,  ^  447/;  p.  276- 
278,  ^447i/;p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p. 
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VHalimn  and  Solidism— eon^ww^. 

406-412;  ^  638 ;  p.  560,  ^  868  t ;  p. 

662,    ^   895.    See,    also,    Oroanic 

.   «Ghbmi8trt  ^nd  Physioloot  Con- 

TRABTSD. 

contradistinguished  from  Humoralinn, 
p.  147,  ^  ^0 ;  p.  516-518,  ^  821, 
822 ;  p.  585-540,  ^  846-^51  ;  p.  550, 
^  863  e :  p.  661^464,  ^  895-900. 
"Vitality  sbbn  in  Dead  Ma^ee,"  p. 
179,  ^  350)  e.  See,  also,  Vital 
Peopketibs  in  the  Elbmbnts  of 
Mattbe. 

VlYIFICATION, 

B  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 

common  to  animals  and  plants,  p. 

88,  ^  183,  184  a;  p.  105,  218-221. 
with  vU<U  affinity t  bestows  Ufe,  p.  105, 

^218. 
belongs  to  the  assimilating  organs,  and 

to  their  subsidiary  fluids,  p.  105,  ^ 

219. 
liable  to  morbid  changes,  p.  106,  ^  220. 

VOLDNTAEY  MoTlON, 

physiology  of.    See   Motion,  Will, 
Nbeyous  Powbe,  and  Mubolbs  op 
Voluntaey  Motion. 
Vomiting, 

physiology  of,  p.  666-669,  ^  902  h-g. 

W. 

White  Viteiol,  oe  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
its  uses,  dec.    See  Zinc  Sulphate, 
and  Remedial  Action. 
Will,  The, 

its  relation  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  186, 
188  a;  p.  95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  ^ 
190 a;  p.  104,^15;  p.  107,  ^227; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  238,  233^;  p.  113,  ^ 
234 ;  p.  124,  125,  ^^4^-246 ;  p.  210, 
^  486 ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c ;  p.  284,  ^ 
454;  p.  288,  ^  459  (i,  e;  p.  296.  ^ 
476  c ;  p.  313.  ^  487  gg,  h  ;  p.  314, 
^  488^;  p.  324r-328,  ^  500  dr4;  p. 
357,  ^  526  d. 

presides  in  animal  life,  p.  124,  ^  243 ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  e  ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h ; 
p.  314,  ^  488i ;  p.  327,  328,  ^  500  ib ; 
p.  857,  ^  526  e. 

scarcely  reaches  to  organic  life,  p.  124, 
6  243  ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c;  p.  284,  285, 
i544-545c;  p.296,H76<:;  p. 313, 
^487^^,  A;  p.314,4  488^;  p.  324r- 
328,  ^  500  iM. 

has  no  operation  after  removal  of  the 
brain,  p.  288,  ^  459  <2,  0 ;  p.  324,  ^ 
500  i;  p.  857,  ^  526  d;  and  has 
analogies  to  this  in  being  wholly  in- 
operative in  paralysis,  and  more  or 
less  so  in  narootization,  and  in  its 
failure  to  act  as  usual  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion,  or  in  protruding 
the  tongue,  in  febrile  diseases,  ana 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  "  de- 
5M 


Will,  The^cmOiftued. 

baity''  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  313,  ^    . 
4S7  gg,  h;  p.  370-372,  ^  569;  p. 
481,  ^  743  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  e;  p.  498, 
^  780;  p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  751,  ^ 
999  b.  • 

the  analogies  in  its  effects  with  those 
of  external  and  internal  physical 
agents  prove  the  distinct  nature 'of 
mind,  as  do,  also,  perception  and 
the  passions,  and  are  fatal  to  men- 
tal materialism,  p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  i  190  a;  p. 
104,  ^  215  ;  p.  107-1 11,  ^  226-233^  ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  e;  p.  124,  125,  4  243- 
246  ;  p.  282,  4  451  c;  p.  284,  ^  454; 
p.  288,  ^  469  (2,  e;  p.  296,  4  476  c; 
p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h :  p.  314,  ^  488^  ; 
p.  823-832,  ^  500.  See,  below,  lU 
elective  power,  <f<. 

a  distinct  element  of  the  mind  and  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p 
296,  ^  476  e;  p.  326,  ^  500  n;  p. 

357,  ^  526  d ;  p.  369,  ^  663,  and  ibid. 
a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  like  the  nerv- 
ous power  to  that  and  to  other  parts, 
p.  124,  ^  244;  p.  282,  ^  451  c;  p. 
288,  ^  459  <2,  e;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
326, 327,  328,  ^  500  A,  k.  See,  also, 
Nbevous  Powee. 

being  shown  to  prove  the  distinct  na-  * 
ture  of  mind,  and  its  possession  of 
special  attributes  or  properties,  I 
thus  prove,  also,  by  the  analogies 
between  the  mental  properties  and 
the  properties  of  life,  the  distinct 
nature  of  a  Vital  Principle  with  its 
several  properties  as  its  elements ; 
a*  ab<me  and  below,  and  p.  83,  84,  i 
176,  VrrAL  Peopxetixs,  and  In- 
stinct. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  125,  ^  246  ;  p. 
296,  ^  476  c;  p.  324-328,  ^  600  dr4: 
p.  857,  ^  626  d. 

controls  other  properties  of  the  mind,% 
and  the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  6;  p. 
124,  ^  ^43. 

its  elective  power  in  animal  life  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  passions  and 
physical  agents  in  organic  life,  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  233}  ;  p.  113,  ^  234 ; 
p.  125,  ^  245,  246 ;  p.  327,  328,  ^ 
500  A. 

its  philosophy  in  developing  volnntary 
motion  the  same  as  when  motion  is 
developed  by  the  nervous  power  in 
organic  life,  whether  physical  agents 
or  the  passions  be  the  remote  causes 
in  the  latter  case,  p.  Ill,  ^  233) ;  p. 
114,^  234  0;  p.  125,^245,246;  p. 
281,  282,  ^  461  a  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  e  ;  p. 
324-828,  ^  600  d-l. 
W0EM8, 

how  they  produce  convulsions,  p.  866* 

358,  ^  526  d. 
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IHDSX. 


WOUKDS, 

tlieir  union  by  tlie  jirtt  inUntum  depends 
upon  iDiUmraatoiy  acikm,  p.  471, 
472.^  734  i-/. 

onion  of,  hat  close  analo|[ie8  tn  the  re- 
*  generative  and  reparative  prooesoes 
of  animals  aUd  plants,  and  the  dif- 
ferenoes  ofr  the  latter  reconciled 
with  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
fbm^,  p.  474, 476,  ^  733  /-A.  See, 
also,  Plants. 

do  not  heal  unifonnly  where  several 
tissoes  are  involved,  as  in  the  stnmps 
of  amputated  limbs,  on  accoont  of 
their  difierenee  of  organisation  and 
vital  constitution,  p.  61,  ^  132-134 ; 
p.  «4,  ^  138-141 ;  p.  67,  M49 ;  p. 
•9,  ^  168;  p.  70,  ^  162,  tahU  I ;  p. 
71,H68. 


Y. 

Youth, 

its  relations  to  childhood,  p.  876,  ^  678 
a,  6. 

its  prominent  characteristic,  the  full 
development  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation, p.  877,  ^  678  b. 

distinguished  by  many  physiological 
changes,  and  corresponding  soscep- 
tibilities  to  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  p.  27,  ^  63 ;  p.  68-70.^  163- 
160 ;  p.  412,  4  686  i;  p.  377--380,  ^ 
678  c,  d. 

the  period  of  the  institution  of  the 
menses,  and  of  the  secretion  of  se- 
men ;  the  latter  shows  by  analogy, 
as  to  object  and  time,  that  the  former 
is  a  secreted  product,  while  its  ob- 
ject and  time  of  institution  show 
that  it  has  no  general  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  belief,  its  suspension,  per 
«e,  is  of  little  moment  in  morbid  con- 
ditions, p.  233,  234,  4  428-432 ;  p. 
877-380,  4  678  c,  d. 

distinguished  by  changes  in  the  moral 
emotions  which  correspond   with 


Yout 

the  vital  developraealB,'pulBO,  ^ 
KSd. 

tUb  ooincideni  changes  in  the  wmnl 
and  physiological  constitutioii,  at 
this  and  other  periods  of  life,  ilhis-  • 
trate,  each  by  itselflmd  b/  analogy, 
the  mntalMlity  of  the  vital  and  intel- 
lectual properties,  p.  68,  69,  ^  168- 
169;  p.  374,  4 676  &-^;  p.  876,  876, 
^  577  b-d;  p.  380,  4  678  i< ;  p.  381, 
i  679  b.  See,  also.  Vital  Paopsa- 
TIK8,  their  muULbiUty,  dtc.,  Ovum,  and 
Plants. 

the  period  of  life  when  Hn  development 
of  special  functions  displays  the  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  power,  the 
natural  office  of  this  power  in  the 
organic  and  animal  economy,  its  in- 
dued  and  uaoeasing  devekqpment 
and  reflection  upon  every  part  of  the 
being  by  the  organic  progress  of  the 
generative  organs,  in  the  falfiBment 
of  its  natural  ofltoes  and  as  amorfaif^ 
ic  and  curative  agent,  its  direct  ex- 
citement by  mental  emotions  and 
passions,  and  how  the  primaple  of 
life  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
cooporeal  and  the  inteUeetual  part ; 
t^  and  Nsavons  Powax,  Mo  sal 
Emotions,  Analooxks,  and  p.  384- 
292,  4  464-470;  P.  901,  968,  § 


oflers  problems  to  chemical  physidogy » 
p.  377,  379,  M78  c,  d.    See,  also, 

PaOBLBMS. 


Zinc,  Sitlphatb  op, 
its  uses  and  •pecial  influences  as  an 
emetic  and  astringent,  p.  647-649,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  663,  «  870  a;  p.  671,  ^ 
890  b;  p.  677,  678,  ^  890  o;  p.  682, 
^  890i  A;  p.  63,  4  137  d;  p.  65>  ^ 
143  c;  p.  67,  ^  160,  161;  p.  365- 
368,  4  649-658  ;  p.  666-^68,  ^  889 
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IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  90 

LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

JAMES'S  LIFE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  4ft  centa. 

JAMESON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS,  80 

JAY'S  (John)  LIFE,  br  his  Son,  fft  oa 

JOHNSON'S  (Dr.)  LIFE,  AND  SELECT  WORKS,  90  oenta. 

KENDALL'S  (Amos)  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

LEE'S  (Miv.)  LIFE  OF  BARON  CUVIER,  ftO  centa. 

LE  BAS'S  (C.  W.)  LIFE  OF  WICLIF.  90  centa. 

LIFE  OF  CRANMER,  S  Tola.,  $1  00. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  MECHANICS. 

LOCKHART'S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  S  toU.,  90  centa. 

MACKENZIE'S  (A.  Slidill)  UFE  OF  PAUL  JONES,  $1  00. 

LIFE  OF  Com.  O.  H.  PERRY.  90  oenta. 

MXMES'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE,  4ft  oenta. 
M'OUIRB'S  OPINIONS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON,  $1 1S|. 


•PUBLISHED  aY  HARPUI  it,  BROTHEM. 

MOOKEn  (TBOMAt)  LIFK,  LETTERS,  *c.  OF  BYROIf,  $S75. 

^ LIFE  OF  LOIULXDWARD  FITZOEIULD,  $1  00. 

NAVIGATORS  (Eablt)«  LIVES  OFTIT oenu. 
PARK'S  (MuNOO)  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS,  45  cente.  •> 

PAULDING'S  (J.  K.)  LIFE  OF  OfiORGE  WASHINGTON,  fiO  oenta. 
FELLICO'S  (Silvio)  MEMOIRS  AND  IMPRISONMBNTS,  50  otnto. 
PLUTARCH'S  LIVES :  traaalmted  by  LAHOHORirm,  $2  00. 

The  Huna  Work  in  4  toIs.,  fS  50.  #  ' 

RENWICK'S  LIFE  OF  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  45  oenta. 

LIVES  OF  JOHN  JAY  AND  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  45  c«n(s 

ROBERTS'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  H.  MORE,  $1  50. 

RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  00  oeats. 

BCOTT'S  (R«T.  John)  LIFE  OF  LUTHER,  $1  00. 

SEDGWICK'S  (T.)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  W.  LIVINGSTON,  «8  00. 

SOUTHEY'S  (RoBimr)  LIFE  OF  LORD  NELSON,  45  cento. 

8PARKS*8  (Jabib)  WRITINGS  OF  WASHINGTON,  IS  toIs.,  $18  00.     ' 

-r AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  10  yo1«.,  $7  50. 

The  Volomes  aold  feptntely,  if  datired,  75  cento  each. 
|TEWART*S  ADVENTURES  IN  CAPTURING  MURRELL,  00  cento. 
STILUNG'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  S5  cento; 
STONE'S  LIFE  OF  BRANT,  thb  In dur  Chiif.  00  oentoi 

LIFE  OF  MATTHIAS  THE  IMPOSTOR,  6^  cento. 

ST.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  $1  S5. 
TAYLOR'S  (John)  "  RECORDS  OF  MY  LIFE,"  $1  50. 
TAYLOR'S  (W.  C.)  MODERN  BRITISH  PLUTARCH,  SO  cento. 
THATCHER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDUNS,  90  cento 
TYLER'S  (ioHN)  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES,  60  cento. 

HISTORY,  CHARACTER,  AND  POSITION,  IS^ 


-  ***o*v»j**,  v/jaA.jvA.v  A  nn,  ai^a/  r\jag  itvim^ 

WILLIAMS'S  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  45  cento. 

WILSON'S  LIVES  OF  ECCENTRIC  AND  WONDERFUL  CHARACTERS,  $1  90 


History,  JLndent  aad  Modem. 

iLISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1789  TO  18)5,  SS  00. 
fONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMERS  BEFORE  LUTHER,  40  oento. 
BUCKE'S  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES,  90  c 


BULWBR'S  (Sir  E.  LO  ATHENS,  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL,  $1  SO. 

BUNNER'S  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  45  cento. 

CJBSAR'S  COMMENTARIES :  tnuulntod  br  William  Donoan,  90  cento. 

CRICHTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  90  cento. 

CRICHTON  AND  WHEATON'S  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN,  90  cento 

CROWE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  3  Tole.,  $1  75. 

DAVIS'S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  90  cento. 

DUNHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  fS  50. 

DUNLAP'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  90  oento. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER,  $1  75. 

DWIGHT'S  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  45  oento. 
FERGUSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  45  cento. 
FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  POLAND,  45  oento. 
FLORIAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN,  45  oento. 
FRASER'S  HISTORY  OF  ME:»OP0TAMU  AND  ASSYRIA,  45  oento. 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSU,  46  cento 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  Notoa,  by  Milman,  $5  00. 

GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  80  oento. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME:  abridged, 45 oento. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE :  abridged,  45  cento. 

GRANTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  NESTORIAN8,  OR  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00. 

ORATTAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1830,  60  oea!a 

HALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1817,  S  role.,  90  oento. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  SS  00. 

VIEW  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  fS  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE,  S3  75. 

HAWKS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIROINU,  $1  75. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  S  toIs.,  90  oento. 

HERODOTUS'S  GENERAL  HISTORY ;  by  Rev.  W.  BlLOl,  $1  35. 

HOWirrS  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT  IN  ALL  AGES,  00  cento. 

ICELAND,  GREENLAND,  AND  THE  FAROE  ISLANDS,  45  cento. 

JAMES'S  HISTORY  OF  CmVALRY  AND  THE  CRUSADES,  45  cento. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.  45  oento. 

JARVIS'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  thb  HISTORY  or  THB  CHURCH,  S3  00 

KEIGHTLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1839,  5  role.,  SS  85. 

LANMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  45  oento. 

LIBBER'S  GREAT  EVENTS. 

LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  traoalatod  by  Baxbb,  5  rele.,  St  15. 

LOSSING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIME  ARTS,  45  oento. 

MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND  TO  THE  17th  CENTURY,  SI  90. 

MICHELErS  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  45  c 


MILMAN>S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS.  3  toIj.,  SI  SO. 

HISTORY  OF  CURISTUNITY,  $1  90. 

MONETTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 
MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESUSTICAL  HISTORY  :  Maclaikb's  Edition,  S3  50. 

MuBD0CE*a  Edition  of  the  lame  Work,  S7  50. 
MULLER'S  (Baron  Von)  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
MURRAY'S  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA,  90  eta. 
HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  SI  »- 


«  VACUABLI  NCW  AND  tTAHDAIIV  WOtM 

NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THB  PUMTAN8,  $S  M. 

PICTORIia  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THK  REKIKOF  GEORGE  IH.,  pntamlj  niaalmtM 

PRESCOTT»S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  S  toI*..  $6  OoT 

HISTORY  OF  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  s  toi*.,  96  oo. 

PRIDEAUX'S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  fl  75. 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  »toU.,  8to,  Mum,  t»  00. 

HISTORY  OB  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  V.,  $1  7ft.    AMdsmi.  4S  M^ta 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  $1  75.    Abridged,  45  c 

—CIENT  IN 


HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA,  $1  75. 

ROBINS*S  (Mra.)  TALES  FRDM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  9  vols.,  $1  00. 
ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THB  AUTHOR,  fS  75. 
RUSSELL  AND  JONES'S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  $5  00. 
RUSSELL'S  (MicBAXL)  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  45  ctata. 

HISTORY  OF  NUBU  AND  ABYSSINIA,  45  omtt. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BARBARY  STATES,  44  eentt. 

s HISTORY  OF  POLYNESIA,  45  emnUt. 

HISTORY  OF  PAJ.ESTINB,  45  oenta. 

SALE'S  (Ladj)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  1S| 
SALLUSTS  HISTORY  :  tmalatad  bjr  Rmb,  40  mnts. 
SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEAR9  WAR. 
SCOTT'S  (Sir  W.)  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  91  30. 

HISTORY  OF  DEMONOLOOY,  40  eeata. 

SCOTT'S  (R«T.  JoRii)  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION,  91  00. 
SEGUR'S  BISTORT  OF  NAPOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN,  M  om 
SFORZOSI'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.  45  omta. 
SILK,  COTTON,  LINEN,  WOOL,  (HirroBT  or\,  $3  00. 
SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  1TAJ.IAN  REPUBLICS,  00  «nti. 
SMEDLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  $1  40 
SKETCHES  FROM  VENETUN  HISTORY,  00  ouito. 


SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OF  FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  Aa.,  45  c 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45  cants. 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  $1  tt. 

STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  00  c 

SWITZERLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  60  cents. 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  00  c 


THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY.  6U  eantt; 
THATCHER'S  TALES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  15 
THIRL  WALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  9  vole.,  fl  90. 
THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY :  tnnriatad  by  Smith,  00 
TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  $1 15. 
TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  6  Tob.,  fS  70. 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA,  35  oenta. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  S  toIs.,  70  oenta. 

HISTORY  OF  LOST  GREENLAND,  35  cwita. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  9  vols.,  70 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  2  rola.,  70 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  $1  75. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY :  tranaUtad  by  Stmlmajk,  BS 


OoUege  4k  School  BookiL 


ABERCROMBIE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THB  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40 


ALISON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AUD  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE«  75 
ANTHON'S  (CHABLBa)  LATIN  LESSONS,  00  canta. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  00  oi 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  00 


•  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  00  cants. 

•  KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  50 

•  ZUMPT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  00  oeMa. 
COMMENTARIES  OF  CJBSAR,  $1  40. 

.  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL.    EnrUsh  Notaa.  •<  00. 
-  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  $1  SO. 
CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.  $1  r 


SALLUST.    With  Enrlieh  Notaa,  hi  centaL 

HORACE.    With  English  Notes.  $1  75. 

FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS,  00  canta. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  00  canta. 

GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  00  canta. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  00  oanU. 

: NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  00  cents. 

HOMER.    With  English  Notes,  $1  00. 

GREEK  READER,  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  JACOBS,  fl  75 

ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  $i  75.* 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  or  GREEff  awd  ROMAN  AN-nQUITIBS,  ^l  7* 

The  same  work,  abridged,  $1  S5. 
BENNETT'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING,  $1  50. 
BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  fS  35 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.  50  cents. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  otnli 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  $1  S5. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEiSRA,  $1  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY,  75  cants. 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLAS,  fB  00 


'     PUBU8HEP  BY  HARPER  k.  BROTHERS.         * /" 

GLASS'S  LIEB  OF  WASHINGTON,  $1  fti  *  ' 

ORISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHAIttSM  AND  PHTSIOCOGT,  4ft  < 

HACKLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRiW. 

UAZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.    81  En 

HEMPEL'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANOUAG 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  Of  PHILOSOPHY,  90  omta. 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  fS  00. 

L£E*S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  50  ceats. 

LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY,  &c.,  $1  50. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTTS  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  fS  00. 

LOOMIS'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  $1  S5. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cents. 

M«CLINTOCK  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  75 

MILL'S  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  fS  00. 

MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  50  cents. 

CEROGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

MOBL  AND  CHAPSAL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FRENCH  0RAMliAR,7Se 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  OOcenti. 
POin'ER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ITS  USES,  Ac.,  50  oenta. 
PROUDFIT'S  PLAUTUS,  "  THE  CAPTWES."    English  Nolei,  «7i  c 
RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  00  cniU. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CIUMISTRY.  75  oenta. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHa08OPHT,7» 


SALKELD'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
SCHMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  $1  00. 
UPHAM'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  WHiL,  $1  S5. 

ELEMENTS  OF  BIENTAL  PHIL080FHT.    tvoto^flSa 

Abridged,  $1  Sft. 


ADDISON^  COMPLETE  WORKS,  S  vola.,  $6  50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  90  o 


BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  45  cents. 

BROUGHAM'S  PLEASURES  ^ND  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE,  4ft 
BUCKB'S  BEAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE!  45  cents. 
BURKE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  S  toIs.,  fft  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  79  cents. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  'HIS  SON,  kxn  oTHxm  WmiTinoe,  >l  76. 
CICERO'S  OFFICES.  ORATIONS^ND  CATO  AND  L^LIUS,  $1  S5. 
COLERU)0£'S  LETTERS,  CONVERSATIONS,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS,  09  c 

-lSPECIMENS  of  the  table-talk  of,  70  cents. 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  45  emts. 
DICK  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY  BY  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  4J 

cents. 
D'lSRAELPS  AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES'  ORATIONS ;  tnnsUted  bj  LiLAiro,  89  cents. 
DRYDEN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  S  toIs.,  $8  75. 
DUTY  (TH«)  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY,  S7J 
EDGEWORTH'S  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  8ft 
EVERETT  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 
FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR  ;  OB.  DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  4ft 


GRAVES'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA.  49 
HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF^THE  AGE.  Sft  cents. 
BUTTON'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 
JOHNSON'S  (B.)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  S  vols. 
JOHNSON'S  (A  BJ  TREATISE  ON  LANGUAGE,  St  7ft. 
-  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  45 


LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA,  LETTERS,  POEMS,  Ac,  ft  00. 

MACKENZIE'S  (HinsT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  SI  Sft. 

MARTINEAU.    HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  4U  cents. 

MATHEWS'S  (CosNlLiUB)  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINOS,  SI  00. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  oenU. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  AND  LITERATURE,  4ft  c 

MORE'S  (Hah HAH)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  7  vols.,  SO  50.    S  vols.,  St  79.  « 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  4ft  osbU. 

NEELE'S  (HiirmT)  LITERARY  REMAINS,  SI  00. 

NOTTS  COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  00  cents. 

POTTER  AND  EMERSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  SI  00. 

PRESCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES,  St  00. 

PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES,  00  cents. 

SANDS*S  (ROBBRT  C.)  WRITINGS,  9  toIs.,  S3  7ft. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Misi)  MEANS  AND  ENDS,  45  cents. 

SIGOURNEY'S  (Mrs.  L.H.)  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS,  00  cents. 

LETKRS  TO  YOUNG  LADIES,  00  cents. 


SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  4ft  «^ 
80UTHEY  (RoBBBT).    THE  DOCTOR,  Ac,  45  cents. 
VERPLANCK'S  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  00  cents. 

INFLUENOE  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES,  i5  e 

INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES,  1ft  e 

WIRT'S  LETTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  80 
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A  NEW  Classified  and  Descriptiye  Ca^logue  of  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers' Publications  has  just  been  issued,  comprising  a  very  extensive 
range  of  Litarature,  in  its  seyeral  departments  of  History,  Biography, 
Philosophy,  Travel,  Science  and  Art,  the  Classics,  Fiction,  &c ;  also, 
many  splendidly  Embellished  Productions.  The  selection  of  works 
includes  not  only  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  esteemed  Literary 
Productions  of  our  times,  but  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
best  existing  authorities  on  given  subjects.  This  new  Catalogue  has 
been  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  especial  use  of  persons  forming  or 
enriching  their  Literary  Collections,  as  well  as  to  aid  Principals  of  Dis- 
trict Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  who  may  not  possess  any  re- 
liable means  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  any  production ;  to  all  such 
it  commends  itself  by  its  explanatory  and  critical  notices.  The  valu- 
able collection  described  in  this  Catalogue,  consisting  olT  about  two 
thousand  volumes,  combines  the  two  fold  advantages  of  great  economy 
in  price  with  neatness— often  elegance  of  typographical  execution,  in 
many  instances  the  rates  of  publication  being  scarcely  one  fifth  of  those 
of  similar  issues  in  Europe. 

*^*  Copies  of  this  Catalogue  may  be  obtained,  ft-ee  of  expense,  by 
application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  requested  that,  whenever  books  or- 
dered through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent  can  not  be  obtained,  appli- 
cations with  remittance  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

New  York,  January,  1847. 
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